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Moreover, it is fair to say that it synthesised a great deal of thought which was 
then current about liquidity flows, particularly OPEC dollar liquidity, to the 
Third World. But much of that thought was convoluted precisely because there 
were obstacles that seemed immovable; the effort of thought was to snake 
around those obstacles; the more ingenious the circumvention, the more it 
seemed a solution was ptissiblc but, in real terms, the obstacles remained. 

The two most impressive reports have been the Cairncross effort—not 
because of its impact on protectionism, but because of its professionalism, its 
obvious deep grounding in its subject, evidenced in its command and 
presentation of .source material, and helped not a little by the specific nature of 
its subject and the character of its chairman—and the Akporode (.'lark report. 

But, with the Akporode Clark report there are certain problems. In part, it 
seems a reflection of some of Ramphal's thought; the recommendations for a 
Third World secretariat echo the Secretary-Ciencrars speeches and interviews 
over preceding years." Such a secretariat, however, is not Akporode Clark's 
main theme. The report's main emphases are parallel to those of a study 
conducted at about the same time by two American academics.Both the 
expert group and the two academics are convinced that their 
recommendations, which were warmly welcomed in North-Western quarters, 
would advance the cause of the South. Indeed, the South may (probably, will) 
have no choice but to adjust its negotiating policy in line with these 
recommendations, but it faces numerous dangers in doing so. The principal 
danger is the end to an identifiable ‘South’, the fragmentation of the Third 
World into competing and opportunistic mini-blocs. Certain Southern 
ciruntries, probably those already in a relatively strong position, may benefit 
from the new approach, but Third World unity may disappear. Here, an irony 
intrudes: the expert group reports were conceived, either fully at the 
beginning, or gradually, after the reception of the first few, as implicating the 
Commonwealth in the quest for an NIEO -albeit in a fashion that could not 
alarm its Northern members. With Akporode Clark, the report most welcomed 
by the Northerners, the quest has been, at best, sub-divided, and, at worst, 
turned to the reduction and division of the questing body. 

It is not the concept of incremental negotiations that is dangerous, but the 
concept of incrcmentali.sm that is not global. That is, nations arc encouraged to 

-- .Shndath Ramphal. One World to Share. London. Hutchinson licnhuni. 197V, pp 1X0-201 and 
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agencies, the World Bank and the IMF, whose collective mandate is 
promoting development and the expansion of world trade. The World 
Bank's lending to developing countries has actually fallen and there 
may even be a negative net transfer from developing countries to the 
Bank by the end of the decade. The IMF, whose prescriptions have 
become synonymous with recession and whose role has become simply 
to see that developing countries balance their budgets and service their 
debt, was actually set up to promote, not stifle, world trade. The SDR, 
which was meant to become the world’s reserve asset, has declined 
rather than gained in importance and the IMF has been unable to 
exercise any effective surveillance over the most influential members of 
the international community—the industrial countries—because they 
have not had to have recourse to it for funds. The fundamental question 
remains, does the system need reform? If world trade is falling, 
protectionism is increasing, and the developing countries need more 
liquidity than is available in the global system, what has happened? 
Have the agencies which were meant to promote these objectives been 
corrupted or has the system developed a chronic malady? 

Nineteen eighty-five began with great promise of an agenda of 
dialogue and reform. The April 1985 meetings of the IMF Interim 
Committee and the IMFAVorld Bank Development Committee made 
even the Santo Domingo meeting of Latin Ameriea debtors wait to see 
what would emerge. Donald Regan had described the purpose of the 
meeting as arriving at a common analysis of finance, debt and trade 
issues. Even though the April meetings were not themselves 
negotiations they could have created the modalities and the agenda for 
future negotiations between the North and South. They could have 
signalled a move toward the conference of creditors and debtors which 
the Latin Americans had been calling for since the first debtors’ summit 
in Quito. What emerged from the April meetings was that none of the 
proposals put forward by the Third World through the Group of 24 
(which would have meant a genuine alleviation of the problems they 
face) had been accepted: there would be no new allocation of Special 
Drawing Rights and the proposal to create an interest subsidy account 
in the IMF was rejected. However, the developing countries were urged 
to accept the creation of a Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 
(MIGA)* which would provide political risk insurance for foreign 
investors. 

' See Ibrahim F I Shihata, ‘'Itic New proposals for establishing a Multilateral Investment 

Guarantee Agency’, Third World Quarterly 7(2) April 1985, pp .565-89. 
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The refusal of the developing country proposals expressed the deep 
disagreement between the industrial countries and the developing 
world on whose needs the international economic system is meant to 
serve and what its objectives are. On that disagreement hinges the lack 
of recognition by the North of the need for reform of this system. 

By May the Latin American leaders were performing their annual 
ritual of writing to the Western Economic Summit in Bonn. They had 
once more to reiterate: there had to be an acknowledgment of joint 
resp>onsibility for the debt crisis and a recognition that their economies 
and societies were bleeding to death in trying to service their debts at the 
cost of growth and development. There had to be a meeting between 
governments as sovereign states to discuss this, not just meetings 
between debtors and bankers. This was a political problem which 
needed political solutions, only technical problems could be discussed 
with bankers. 

The industrial countries replied to the Latin Americans’ letter at the 
Tokyo meeting in June of the Group of 10: the international monetary 
system remained valid and required no major institutional change, 
therefore no conference to discuss reform was necessary. The finance 
ministers and central bank governors of the Group of 10^ endorsed the 
report of the deputies who had been mandated after the Williamsburg 
Summit of 1983 to report on whether the international monetary system 
was working satisfactorily and whether President Mitterrand’s proposal 
for a conference to discuss a return to a regime of fixed exchange rates 
was needed. At the Tokyo meeting the US pointed out that there was no 
shortage of world liquidity overall, the problem was that some countries 
did not have enough money. Countries could obtain reserves from 
financial markets provided they maintained their creditworthiness 
which was largely a function of their own domestic policies and 
performance. The terms on which reserves are supplied by the markets 
reflect the borrowers’ own policies and performance and the 
preponderance of market-supplied international liquidity made it even 
more important to pursue sound domestic policies in order to safeguard 
creditworthiness. Improvements in the provision of international 
liquidity need not be sought through fundamental changes in the 
system. There was disagreement among the Group of 10 delegates as to 
whether a new allocation of SDRs wa^called for. ^me pointed out that 


’ The original members of the GIO are Belgium, Britain, Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Sweflen and the US. Switzerland became the eleventh member in 1984. 
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severe strains in liquidity conditions had built up in the system and were 
reflected in the decline of reserves in relation to imports and foreign 
debt and the rise of barter trade. But the other way of looking at these 
strains is that the difficulties are primarily an indication of the lack of 
creditworthiness of certain countries and were not related to a general 
shortage of liquidity. Doesn’t the long-term growth of trade have to be 
supported by an expansion of international reserves? The answer to 
that was that international financial markets and official channels pro¬ 
vided adequate means of meeting this need and a new SDR allocation 
would result in unnecessary and excessive liquidity creation. 

The industrial countries were concerned to preserve the monetary 
character of the IMF and on no account to allow its role to be confused 
with that of a developed finance institution. The World Bank and the 
IMF should cooperate to ensure that their financing programmes were 
comprehensive and provided consistent policy advice. Why? Because 
this would enhance prospects for increasing private investment flows to 
developing countries. The conditionality of World Bank lending should 
not be weakened and it should be more active in encouraging external 
finance. 

However, what had hurt industrial countries was the lack of 
coordination between their economies, which primarily meant that the 
US had been more than indifferent about the effects of its budget deficit 
and the strength of the dollar on other OHCD economies. If that could 
be ironed out they would have the rest of the world well and truly by its 
throat. 

Since the Group of 10 had declared the system to be healthy, the 
Group of 24 counter-reported on its maladies which were becoming 
chronic and harming developing countries most. The G24 report 
addressed the problems of debt and the transfer of resources to 
developing countries (which the GIO had significantly omitted from 
its consideration) because no meaningful improvement of the 
international monetary system is possible without their solution. 

The IMF’s surveillance, the G24 wrote, had so far been largely 
ineffective on major industrial countries resulting in asymmetry in the 
international adjustment process, the burden of which had fallen 
disproportionately on developing countries. Why couldn’t the IMF 
effectively influence the policies of industrial countries in a manner that 
would be supportive of growth, particularly in the developing 
countries? For the developing countries the IMF was now meant to be 
exercising ‘enhanced surveillance’, which was further evidence of 
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creditors’ unwillingness to restore normal access to external Hnancing 
despite significant adjustment efforts. 

The creation and management of liquidity in the past decade had 
been unsatisfactory. Its supply had been uneven and grossly inadequate 
for developing countries. Commercial bank lending was unreliable as a 
source of liquidity as was evident by its recent contraction. The 
conditions of supply of international liquidity and its distribution were 
more important than the world aggregate reserve holdings. 

The G24 called for an annual allocation of no less than SDR 15 billion 
to help to relieve the stringency in the reserve position of a large number 
of developing countries, to promote recovery without being 
inflationary, and to improve the balance between conditional and 
unconditional liquidity. Inadequate financing with high conditionality 
would correct neither transitory nor persistent payments imbalances 
nor would it lead to a correction of persistent payments imbalances. 

The developing countries feared that coordination between the Bank 
and Fund would lead to cross-conditionality and become a means of 
exerting concerted pressure on the borrowing countries. 

The resource base of multilateral financial institutions had to be 
increased and their total votes raised to 50 per cent from the 38 per cent 
they exercised at present. The G24 felt that an effective reform of the 
international monetary and financial system required the convening of 
an international conference. 

Despite the fact that it has become clear how divergent arc the views 
of the North and South on the subject of monetary reform are, where 
there is a willingness to hope we can always go on waiting for the 
outcome of yet another meeting, of the recommendations of a group of 
eminent persons, or for the initiative of the Treasury Secretary of the 
world’s most powerful economy. And so it came to pass that all the 
bankers gathered for the annual meeting of the World Bank and the 
IMF in Seoul waited breathlessly for the ‘Baker Plan'. How much of a 
breakthrough that would be had been presaged by the events and 
statements of the major industrial countries earlier in the year. 

Baker’s plan is that commercial banks should make new loans to 
middle-income developing countries of $20 billion over the next three 
years. He also called for a 50 per cent increase in lending by the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank to produce total 
flows from these institutions of $9 billion over the period 1986-88. But 
the debtors had to adopt comprehensive macroeconomic structural 
adjustment policies to promote growth and balance-of-payments 
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adjustments and to reduce inflation. The IMF would continue to play a 
central role complemented by increased and more effective structural 
adjustment lending by the major development banks. The increased 
lending by commercial banks would be made in support of the adoption 
by principal debtors of market-orientated policies for growth. There 
was more than one report from Seoul of US bankers saying that ‘pariah 
nations such as Peru’, who have dared to say they will decide what level 
of debt service they can afford, should be cut off from both official and 
private finance. Obviously, economic sovereignty for developing 
countries is no part of the new deal. Baker’s ‘Programme for Sustained 
Growth’ did not, he emphasised, depart from the case-by-case debt 
strategy adopted three years ago. This approach ‘had served us well, we 
would continue to follow it’. Baker wanted to see the banking 
community make a pledge to provide these amounts of new lending. 
Bankers meeting under the aegis of the Institute of International 
Finance broadly endorsed the Baker initiative. 

But what lending effort are the banks being asked to make? They are 
expected to make a mere 2.5 to 3 per cent annual increase in their 
outstanding loans and then only to those debtors who persevere with 
adjustment measures as opposed to the 6 per cent increase which the 
Bank, the Fund and even the bankers themselves feel is the minimum 
required by developing country debtors. What the developing countries 
will get in return are even longer adjustment programmes and 
‘enhanced surveillance' by the Fund. 

Sub-Saharan Africa is not about to attain creditworthiness, in the 
market sense of the term, perhaps not even until the end of this century. 
Of course, the market may be interested in investing there on terms 
which are not to the benefit of the majority of the people in the host 
country. Part of the campaign for developing countries to ‘open up their 
economies’ is to urge, or not too subtly coerce, them to place less 
restrictions on foreign private investment and consequently care less 
about the social and economic effects of that investment. What the 
industrial countries have signalled is, ‘The system works just fine 
because it works so well for us.’ The developing countries have to 
understand that signal for what it is—no dialogue, no reform. As 
Mexico picks up the pieces of devastation after its earthquake and 
Tanzania worries about how many month’s worth of imp>orts it has 
reserves for, Alan Garcia’s stance seems more like commonsense than 
bravado. If what we fear most is the loss of a credit rating which we 
cannot hope to achieve even at the cost of the welfare of our people, 
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shouldn’t we be beyond fearing the system. Isn’t it time for a 
reassessment which asks—why are we playing the game by the rules 
when the rules are such that we always lose? If there isn’t going to be a 
process by which the rules can be changed isn’t it time that we set our 
own rules? After all, what does a ‘pariah state’ stand to lose except the 
illusion of credit? 
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Mahathir Mohamad 


Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad is the Prime Minister of Malaysia and 
the Minister of Defence. He was born on 20 December 1925, in Alor Star, 
the capital of the state of Kedah, where he received hiS early education. He 
began medical studies in 1947, at the former University of Malaya, in 
Singapore (now the University of Singapore). 

He became active in politics in 1945, eventually becoming a member of 
the Supreme Council of the United Malay National Organisation 
(UMNO) from 1965-9. He entered Parliament as an Alliance candidate 
from 1964-9 and, after a brief term of office as a Senator in 1973, was 
re-elected to Parliament as a National Front candidaU, in 1974. In the same 
year, he was appointed Minister of Education in the first National Front 
Government, and held successive posts in education. From 1976-81 he 
was deputy Prime Minister, and from 1978-81, Minister of Trade and 
Industry. In July 1981, he became the fourth Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
and the Minister of Defence. 

He is the author of The Malay Dilemma (1969). 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Mahathir Mohamad in Kuala Lumpur in 
August 1985. 

ag: The question to which we are all looking for answers is how 
to bring about change, which is really a problem of 
leadership. We want to know how to initiate the process of 
social change to create an environment in which people have 
access to opportunities and to develop their potential. In your 
Trinity College lecture in April 1985, you said that the world 
is divided into three types of societies: ultra-stable, ultra¬ 
unstable, and societies transfixed in conditions of potential 
instability. You then went on to describe the tasks of leaders 
in dealing with the problem of change in these three societies. 
Can you elaborate on these ideas, and how they apply to the 
Third World? 

MAHATHIR: Quite obviously, the most desirable society is a stable 
society and the task of leadership is to strive for that. This 
involves trade-offs and compromise. One of the things we 
often say in Malaysia is that the country is doing well if 
everyone is unhappy. It is a contraditCtion in terms but it 
follows from the fact that we have three different 
communities in Malaysia. Fundamentally, our problem is 
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that of racial animosity. If we satisfy just one community 100 
per cent, that community will be happy but the other two 
will be unhappy. So what we are struggling to do is to see 
that everyone gets something but no one gets everything. If 
you asked people in Malaysia whether they were happy, you 
would find that the Malays are not happy, the Chinese are 
not happy and the Indians are not happy. To us this is fine 
because it shows that the government has been fair to all, 
and that leads to stability. It is a very strange approach but 
there is no way we can satisfy everybody. That is something 
that we have to accept. So we don’t try to satisfy everybody 
and that has resulted in a degree of stability. The task of 
leadership is to get a balance, and to maintain that. Where 
unstable societies have problems is when the attempt is 
made to completely satisfy one society, one group, as in 
Lebanon and Northern Ireland. Or in certain African 
countries, where tribalism is manifest; if you try to satisfy 
one tribe, you will have a lot of other dissatisfied tribes. 
That is what happened to Milton Obote. But if we accept the 
fact that we cannot satisfy everyone and we tell the people 
that sorry, we are not going to satisfy all, we eventually get 
them to accept the situation. 

ag: Prime Minister, this is a very special definition of stability 
where everyone is equally unhappy; the examples you give 
are really extreme examples, and not ones of successful 
societies. I was thinking of a level of stability that exists, say, 
in most societies in Europe, the US or Canada, where 
everybody is not equally unhappy. Everyone has problems 
but also a sense of freedom and participation. They too have 
disparities but there is no sense of deprivation. Malaysia itself 
is an exceptional case that has achieved a level of stability. I 
personally do not think that it is a level of equal unhappiness. 
I think it is a level of a great deal of satisfaction achieved in a 
multi-racial society. Moreover, you have solved the greatest 
problem which no other Muslim country has solved: the 
problem of succession and transfer of power. What I was 
hoping was that you could look at the problem in the Third 
World as a whole, whether you think that the system of 
gradual reform is a possibility or whether the only possibility 
is that of fundamental change? 
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ahathir; Frankly, I do not believe very much in systems or the 
devising of a system as an approach to solving different 
problems. It is the attitude of a community that counts most. 
We have been devising through the ages different systems 
concerned with absolute power over life and death. At the 
very beginning these evolved into the feudal system. Then 
they changed into democratic systems. We have all kinds of 
varieties of democracy. We have even gone so far as to have 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as you find in the Soviet 
Union or in China, where the workers or peasants are 
supposed to be supreme. These are changes in systems 
arising out of the perception that there is an inherent 
goodness in a certain system. But democracy does not 
necessarily make people any happier. Even in a democratic 
society there must be limitations to one’s freedom. But do 
you accept that limitation or not? And then we come back to 
people’s basic attitudes. If you accept a situation, you can be 
happy. 

The problem in trying to change systems is that you can 
keep on changing a system but basically you are dissatisfied 
with whatever becomes established. You want to go against 
the establishment. Why is there so much terrorism now? 
Because the annual blood-letting—the twenty-five years 
blood-letting—has been stopped and people must go around 
killing. Had these people gone to war I think they would be 
happier because they have this urge to be violent. If you stop 
this outlet it results in other things. It is not the system that is 
at fault. I don’t see what’s wrong with the system in Europe 
where everybody has his rights, and yet we have terrorism in 
Europe, and dissatisfaction and unhappiness. 
ag: Prime Minister, you mention terrorism, you mention the 
acceptance of limitations, that if people accepted these, there 
would be a kind of stable arrangement. When people move 
out of systems which have been stabilised, which people had 
accepted, deep down human nature was revolting against the 
fact that the limitations—whether or not you call them 
limitations of law—were not yet universal. Jt is when the laws 
themselves, i.e. the limitations themselves, are iniquitous that 
you get this problem of reform and revolution. Iran had a 
revolution because the Shah's laws, which on paper appeared 
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MAHATHIR: 


universally applicable, were in fact not so, and the people J 
resented this. Iran was a very .stable society in 1977-8. No | 
specialist forecast that the Shah’s regime would be toppled, f 
Terrorism in Lebanon exists because the laws are iniquitous. | 
A young girl who goes and kills herself on a suicide mission is J 
not satisfying the blood-letting urge. So we have to be very f 
careful about this whole problem. What is happening in the • 
Third World today, what is happening in my own country 
Pakistan, for example, which is under military rule, is the 
perpetuation of iniquitous systems and laws. If you are a f 
military officer you belong to a different world; if you are not 
a military officer, you belong to a completely sub.servient 
world. Why is it that out of 126 Third World countries there 
are only four or five countries, including Malaysia, that have 
established a.system of democratic participation? 

Different countries are at different stages of development. 

In terms of culture they are not the same. Their thinking and 
values are different. So you cannot apply the values of one 
society to another. But there is a threshold beyond which 
you must not go. Society will tolerate certain iniquities but if 
it becomes too obvious as in the case of the Shah, then there 
is a backlash. So the important thing is to assess what the 
threshold is and not to go beyond that. Some people do not 
seem to realise that they have gone past the threshold. Even 
we in Malaysia have been talking about it. To warn people 
not to take things for granted. But some people can be 
completely blind to the threshold. The Shah was completely 
blind because he was fed all the wrong information. He felt 
he was popular. Either he didn’t realise his unpopularity or 
he felt at least that he could cope. If you can recognise the 
threshold and avoid going beyond it, societies cun remain . 
stable. It requires in some cases the strength of tradition and ; 
in some, political skill. Take the developing countries. ■ 
Many of them suddenly became independent, without any j 
preparation, as compared with Europe, which had been i 
through a process lasting hundreds of years. You have these ;i 
countries where people were denied sovereignty and j 
suddenly they acquired full authority. It is very destabilising r 
for a person. Even in Malaysia, in the state of Sabah, for f 
example, a frontier state, where people who had never had 
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authority were suddenly given authority. And they thought 
that with this authority they could use the state’s money. 
They thought they were above the law. We’ve tried to tell 
them: ‘Look, you’re not above the law. If you do something 
wrong, you will be apprehended.’ But they feel that ‘I am a 
Minister, therefore, I can do what I like’. I had a number of 
them complain to me: ‘I’m an MP and the Customs had the 
cheek to examine my things’. This is their attitude. So it takes 
time for them to change. This is a major part of the problem of 
Africa especially, where from having nothing, they were 
suddenly pushed into a situation where they had absolute 
power. That becomes very destabilising. 

We, on the other hand, gained independence by a gradual 
process of negotiations. And most of Malaysia was never 
really a colony. Kedah, for example, was under British rule 
only from 1911, and became independent in 1957. So it was 
‘under’ the British for less that fifty years. Before that, we 
were ruling ourselves. Even during the British period, when 
they practised ‘indirect rule’ we were still ruling ourselves 
internally. So it was much easier for us to cope. But in many 
countries where the district officers, the district 
commissioners and the district residents were all foreigners, 
suddenly you find somebody who was maybe a sergeant in 
the army becoming the head of government. How is he 
going to deal with the affairs of state? I don't think he can. 

AG : You observed that there are fortuitous circumstances that can 
help. It could be political skill, a charismatic leader or a 
combination of circumstances. You yourself have been part 
of change as well as an agent of change. In 1957, you started 
with an extremely complex situation. What were the factors 
that helped you evolve the national consensus that has 
produced a relatively stable society? 

MAHATHIR: Well, having been under the Japanese for several years we 
began to feel that if the Japanese could replace the British, 
so could we. The aura of mystery around the Europeans 
disappeared and made us feel more equal to the task of 
running the country ourselves. Next we did have people 
experienced in government. Tunku Abdul Rahman, our first 
Prime Minister, was a public prosecutor at that time, 
experienced in law. It was nothing new for him to be 
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hobnobbing with European officials in the country, and they 
were no mystery to him. So he was able to speak to them on 
equal terms, at least on a man-to-man basis. He saw it was 
possible to carry out the struggle without resort to arms and 
the consequent claims that would come from people who had 
made sacrifices. So we had nobody who could say: ‘ I made the 
greatest sacrifices, so I must be given a position’. 

In Malaysia we were very fortunate, and we learned from 
this experience that stability is an important commodity for 
everybody. After independence, we did not become ultra¬ 
nationalist; we did not nationalise foreign property, for 
example. We eventually acquired such property but we paid 
for it. Although there was nationalism, it was not of the 
extreme brand, probably because we did not have to fight. 
The British didn’t resist that much. But in other places 
where the British resisted and they had to fight, then 
pf course claims were made by people on the basis of 
their sacrifices. Whether they were qualified to rule did 
not really matter to them. Since they fought, and risked 
their lives they wanted a place for themselves in the new 
order. 

Ao: How were Malaysia’s three ethnic groups—two of which are 
not really indigenous—able to arrive at a minimum consensus 
framework? that also the result of the experience of the 
Japanese occupation, or was it leadership in the three 
groups? 

MAHATHIR: No, not experience during the Japanese occupation. Partly 
it was the British who made it very clear that we would not 
get independence if there was going to be bloodshed in the 
Indonesian style. So our approach was to have an 
understanding between the races that we would work 
together. Of course, there were people who opposed this 
but the majority agreed to forget, for the time being, their 
own claims in the greater national interest. And that led to 
the formation of the Alliance Party. 

ag: That was precisely the attitude the British took in the 1940s ] 
toward India. They said: ‘Look, you sort out your | 
differences. We don’t want partition; if you form a coalition it | 
would be easier’. But the Indians could not evolve that » 
consensus and agreed on the partition of the country. What \ 
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were the special factors which facilitated the evolution of a 
consensus in Malaysia? 

iahathir; I think next to the British, I would put it to the personality of 
the Tunku. He was not a Gandhi, but he had the respect of 
all three communities. Moreover, his position was so strong 
that he was able to carry his opinion through. There were a 
lot of extremists among all the races but they could not 
muster enough support for themselves. The Tunku was too 
powerful and he insisted that we should work together. And 
he proved to be right. In 1955 when we had elections in 
Kuala Lumpur, the Alliance under Tunku won for the first 
time and swept everybody out. From then onwards nobody 
voted against him. The idea of independence even under 
those terms was much more attractive than continuing to be 
part of the British Empire with no independence, even 
though the British called the Malays ‘the indigenous people’ 
or ‘ sons of the soil’. Tunku’s personality carried us through. 
Now, of course, nobody talks about this philosophy, but I 
think basically the Alliance philosophy is still very much 
BN’s (Barisan Nacional) philosophy and the Tunku’s 
philosophy. Even I, who at one time rebelled against him, 
accepted that his approach was right. Where I disagreed 
with him was when he decided that all the Malays wanted 
was to become government servants and all the Chinese 
wanted was to become businessmen. I disputed that. I felt 
the Chinese and the Malays both wanted to become 
government servants and businessmen as well. He said 
there was no conflict and there was harmony. I said there 
was no harmony. This is what I wrote in the Malay Dilemma 
but Tunku would not hear it. He was by then so far removed 
that he could not hear the rumblings on the ground. 1 
did not want the Malays to have everything. I was for 
sharing provided it was equitable sharing. So we evolved 
the New Economic Policy, the thrust of which was to 
eradicate poverty regardless of race and to redistribute 
wealth on a more equitable basis between the different 
races. 

ag: Have these results been achieved? 
uiathir: I think we’ve made considerable progress. It was a very 
difficult situation. The Malays had 1 per cent of corporate 
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ownership, the Chinese 40 per cent and we had to work our 
way up. 

AG: Is it true that the result of the NEF is a Malay society that is 
dominated by a handful of retired officers and politicians 
who had monopolised most company directorships? 

MAHATHIR; That is the conventional view. But if you make a real study, 
the NEP is not just a question of company ownership. It also 
provides opportunities for education. We have sent abroad 
at any one time roughly 20,000 Malays to study. Even if it 
were assumed that only the rich Malays get this benefit then 
I would be happy. If there are 20,000 such Malay children of 
rich families, then we must have succeeded in enriching 
many Malays, not just a few! But, in fact, they were children 
of poor families from kampungs (villages). We’re bringing 
up the poor. There are literally hundreds of thousands of 
people who’vc benefited, not just a few rich Malays. The 
Malay man who has opened a small retail shop in the village 
is a beneficiary. You can’t expect everyone to become a 
multi-millionaire. 

AG: Do you feel the NEP targets will be largely achieved by 1990? 

MAHATHIR: Maybe a little later, but we will achieve the targets. The fact 
that we’ve achieved an 18 per cent Malay share in corporate 
wealth is a remarkable figure. 

ag: Do you feel that the consensus which Malaysia has evolved 
will hold and all three communities will come to think of 
themselves as Malaysians first? Do you think this likely, say, 
in the next ten years? 

MAHATHIR: Not in the next ten years. It will take time, but eventually it 
is bound to happen. Already, for example, we see in the 
schools that often Chinese students speak better Malay and 
achieve better exam results, even in Islamic Studies, than 
Malay boys. The problem is how do we deal with the 
situation because we don’t have the excuse of the Malay- 
non-Malay now. The people are beginning to come 
together. 

ag: Is this also true of the Indian community? 

MAHATHIR: Yes, the Indian community can speak Malay very well. You 
see Indian news readers on TV; one Bengali news reader 
speaks better Malay than some Malays. A lot of them speak 
Malay and all the TV interviews are now in Malay. 
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ag: Are you concerned about growing complaints and 
frustrations among the Chinese and the Indian community! 

MAHATHIR: Well, let’s take more homogenoas societies such as Korea, 
Taiwan or Singapore, where there are similar frustrations or 
complaints though not for the same things. In Singapore 
they should be very happy. The Chinese are dominant, but 
many Chinese are not happy. So happiness is not caused by 
one or two factors. I would be very amazed to find a country 
where everybody is content. Somewhere along the way they 
will be unhappy with the government. We accept that 
situation. 

ag: Does the present split in the Malay Chinese Association 
(MCA) pose a threat to the coalition government? 

MAHATHIR: Thc problem is at the leadership level, but all of them, all 
the factions, support the government and the coalition 
party. Even in Sabah where the new government is not a 
member of the BN, they have always said they support the 
BN. Everybody wants to be with the government in power. 
ag: How serious is the leadership problem in the MCA? 

MAHATHIR: It is serious in thc sense that they cannot settle who should 
be their leader. Therefore there will be a problem of 
running the party. At the moment the party can't function 
because they cannot agree. 
ag: But you still have them in the Cabinet? 

MAHATHIR: They are there as individuals, because they have a 
contribution to make. 

ag: So they will stay in the Cabinet whether they solve the 
problem or not? 

MAHATHIR: That depends on whether the person who is the present 
leader stays on as the leader. 

ag: We all say that the North-South dialogue has stalled. The 
truth is that it never started. What do you see as the main 
weaknesses in the Third World that have impeded progress 
towards a new International Economic Order? 

MAHATHIR: It is difficult to expect other people to solve our problems. 

Basically the problem is ours. The North sees no reason why 
they should solve our problems. We are not negotiating with 
the North from a pK)sition of strength, not even as equals. 
We negotiate from a very weak position. We demand 
restructuring but in fact are asking for aid. We can't succeed 
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because they have the strength. The question is whether we 
are able to consolidate ourselves, and draw some strength 
from each other. I think we can. Malaysia had problems, but 
we were very cool and detached. We took a very simple 
step: we just said we would not buy British. We would buy 
British last. This did not destroy the British economy, but it 
did affect certain individuals who are sufficiently influential 
to be able to pull strings in the government. As a result, we 
were in a position to threaten them with something we could 
withold. They had something to give us, we had something 
to give them. This is how we could negotiate and solve the 
problem. 

I believe that every country, however small, is able to do 
something like this. Tlie question is to assess one’s strength 
and use it. Of course, when countries work together they 
augment their bargaining position. But to expect all the 
developing countries to work together is difficult. It is better 
to attempt this at the regional level. ASEAN is the world’s 
biggest supplier of tin and rubber. If we used that position to 
negotiate with the Americans, I think we would succeed. 
That is why we have promoted the Association of Tin 
Producers as a desperate effort to try and boost the tin 
market. Cooperation is also needed in marketing and 
research. Research may discover more uses for tin. Then 
we can expand the market. There is much we can do to 
strengthen ourselves. Once we are strong, the North will 
accept what we say. 

ag: Do you think the Third World should repudiate its external 
debt, as Fidel Castro suggests, or at least say, as Peru has 
said, that we will give no more than 10 per cent of export 
earnings toward debt repayments? 

MAHATHIR; If you are strong enough to withstand the pressures, by all 
means. Speaking as a doctor, if you had diabetes and your 
general constitution was not good and 1 chopped off your 
leg, you would die without the leg. When you say you won’t 
pay your debt, you must be strong enough to withstand the 
counter-measures the creditors are bound to take. They will 
deprive you of everything, and you will perish together with 
your debt. But if you are strong enough to say: ‘Look, I am 
not going to pay until I can afford to pay’, then, of course. 
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they will have to accept. You may need to restructure or 
postpone, but you must be prepared to pay; otherwise you 
will not be able to withstand the actions that they will take 
against you. Malaysia is very careful on this issue but, of 
course, we have the means to pay. It is also important for 
lenders to understand that if they destroy the debtors, they 
will lose everything. In a way, the lenders are in a fix. As 
they say, if you lend a billion dollars to a man, you arc at his 
mercy. In fact, the lenders are now at the mercy of the 
debtor countries. We should be prepared to negotiate on 
that basis. 

ag: On Malaysia's dealings with Britain, your ‘Buy British Last’ 
policy obviously worked. Have Malaysia’s problems with 
Britain been resolved? 

iahathir: Let us say that we understand each other better. Mrs 
Thatcher understands the way wc work here, and we 
understand the way she works, so it is possible to negotiate 
and get agreements. On the question of landing rights, for 
example, there was some procrastination but we got what 
we wanted without applying undue pressure. The secret of 
the technique is that you should know your own strength. If 
you go around threatening people and people call your bluff 
you will find yourself in a ridiculous position. 

ag; Can you identify areas of strength where the Third World 
could apply pressure to achieve its objective? 

iahathir: Third World markets is one. The strategic location of 
developing countries is another and the Third World has a 
definite leverage in the UN provided we do not use it 
indiscriminately and brashly. We should use it sparingly and 
well. The fact is that the North cannot lose interest in the 
South. They will always need some of our resources. Japan, 
for example, will need raw materials and other goods from 
the South. And if the South can become stable internally, 
then we can use this leverage to good effect. If you are in a 
state of flux all the time, not knowing your direction, you 
lose your strength. If we can build regional organisations 
which will work as a unit, then we can increase our leverage 
by that much. There is, I think, quite a lot of things that the 
South can do. 

ag: In a recent speech in Hong Kong you said that the centre of 
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gravity has moved from the North Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
you saw the Pacific community acting as an engine of growth 
well into the twenty-first century. However, you were worried 
about the economic cold war between the US and Japan 
which could seriously damage the economies of many 
developing countries in the region. How can such damage be 
avoided? 

MAHATHIR: What we can do at the moment—beyond trying to persuade 
people to be sensible about the problems—is very limited. 
Japan must understand that it cannot shut its eyes to our 
situation. We have a vested interest in continued friendship 
between Japan and the US. They must open up to each 
other. Japan must understand that the prosperity of its 
customers is important to its economy. If the customers 
are not prosperous, they will not be able to buy what 
Japan produces. When Toyota invests in the US, we arc 
left out. And when the US invests in Japan, we are left 
out again. What we want is that whatever solution they work 
out for their problems should include us. As an illustrative 
example, if Japan wants to export cars to the US, it could 
build the cars in Malaysia and sell them to the US. Japan will 
make its profit. The US will get cheaper cars, and we will get 
a small portion of that business as the site for manufacturing 
the cars. In return, wc will buy Japanese and American 
goods. 

ag: What do the Japanese .say to this? 

MAHATHIR: Well, the Japanese take a long time to react, because their 
negotiating procedure is very elaborate. But we kept on 
repeating this ad nauseam, and I think they are beginning to 
appreciate the need to do this. 

ag: But there is no let-up in direct Japanese investments in 
Europe and North America 

Mahathir: That is their immediate reaction to the threat of the US 
market closing on them. They will invest. But even if we get 
a portion of that investment later on, 1 think it will be good 
enough for us. 

ag: What was the North American response? 

Mahathir: When you talk to the Japanese, they listen though they may 
not agree. But when you talk to the Americans, they 
immediately disagree. They have no inhibitions about 
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expressing their feelings. Sometimes it becomes very 
difficult to get through to the Americans. Fortunately the 
present leaders of America include people like Mr Shultz, 
who is a different kind of political animal altogether. Schultz 
is one person who will listen, and he will accept the views of 
countries like Malaysia. It is because of him we have new 
landing rights. It would be useful if participation of all 
countries could be ensured. Certainly the South must have a 
share in the common wealth that is generated. 
ag: Given the current state of tension, indeed confrontation, 
between the US and the USSR, are there any grounds for 
optimism about the November 1985 meeting between 
President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev? 

Mahathir: Well, in the first place, I would say that any meeting 
between the two is a happy sign. The more talks they have, 
whether they agree or not, the better it is. It is when they do 
not talk that we are in trouble. Then each will be doing his 
own thing, and will not know what is going to happen. 
Secondly, the arms race is, of course, going to be costly. 
Inventing a new weapon will not solve any problem. With 
Star Wars, one side will invent one weapon, the other side 
will invent another weapon as a counter-measure. Then the 
arms race will escalate, absorbing larger and larger 
quantities of money, leaving nothing for anything else. This 
is becoming absurd. They are inventing weapons to fight 
weapons. The whole Star Wars programme is illogical 
because eventually you still have to come down and fight on 
the ground. Basically, it is the rifle that will settle the issue, 
not what is going on out in space. What will go on in outer 
space is a great waste of money. But of course, somebody 
has convinced the Americans that they should do this, and I 
think the Soviet Union will react. This will go on ad 
infinitum, and each time the cost will escalate. 
ag: Third World leaders have not expressed themselves 
forcefully on this question of the arms race. The only thing 
has been the recent five-continent initiative. Should more 
leaders support this? 

Mahathir: I suppiose so, but I don’t know whether this will do any 
good. Obviously, no one likes this arms race. I think the 
more important thing is for scientists to go against it and not 
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work towards it. After all, it is they who invent all these 
things. What we need are simple weapons for defence. But 
the arms race is creating needs which were not there. 
ag: The developing countries themselves are engaged in a mad 
race to accumulate sophisticated arms. The Middle East is the 
most heavily armed area in the world after the US and USSR. 
There is no realisation that they are arming themselves only 
by depriving their people of education, health care, and other 
basic amenities. 

MAHATHIR; As far as I am concerned, we would not like to sec this race 
in the Third World countries. We cannot afford it. But the 
wonder is, how in Lebanon, for example, they can obtain 
weapons which are so costly that even Malaysia cannot 
afford them. Certain missiles cost as much as several million 
dollars. Where is the money coming from? We suspect that 
other people are testing their weapons in Lebanon. Perhaps 
these arms are provided, not for profit but for purposes of 
testing their weapons? This is real-life testing. 
ag: Could ASEAN serve as a model of South-South cooperation 
for the Third World? 

Mahathir; It is a model in the sense that it is one of the regional 
organisations that has worked. Not 100 per cent. Not as 
expected. The expectation, especially on the part of 
outsiders, was misplaced. ASEAN did not come into being 
because of the need to have a common market. ASEAN was 
formed because of a need to solve problems among 
neighbours. We had problems with Indonesia and the 
Philippines and we had to resolve these problems. We had 
to meet. Initially we formed ASA and later ASEAN. From 
that point of view, it is a resounding success. Politically, 
ASEAN has been a great success. Economically, there is 
much to be desired. There are a lot of areas where we have 
not succeeded at all. ASEAN is not perfect but it is z 
worthwhile model to try. 

ag: If ASEAN has been so successful politically why have tht 
leaders not been able to meet for eight years? 

MAHATHIR; That is not quite true because we do meet individually. We 
have not had a summit because we don’t want to have z 
summit for the sake of having a summit. We will have z 
summit if there is something substantial to discuss and if the 
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preliminary work has been done. Then we will go and meet 
and give our approval there. 

ag: Was it not the dispute between Malaysia and the Philippines 
that prevented such a meeting? 

viahathir; Well, there is this problem, of course, between the 
Philippines and ourselves. But every time we have a new 
Prime Minister the custom is to visit the others. I have 
visited the Prime Ministers of Thailand, Singapore and 
Indonesia. Several times they have visited me. 1 think we 
are really in close personal contact. There is no problem for 
me to meet them or for them to meet me. 
ag: But with the Philippines there is this distance? 

iahathir: The problem with the Philippines is Malaysia’s problem. 

So, as a group we still function. And when there is a need to 
meet, we will meet. 

ag; What are the prospects of resolving this problem? Does it 
have to await the exit of President Marcos? 

Mahathir; It is difficult to say because much depends on them. As far 
as Malaysia is concerned, all that is needed is for the 
Philippines to issue a decree to repudiate their previous 
claims. And they can do it under their present system. 
ag: The other major problem is Kampuchea. Malaysia has 
proposed 'proximity talks’ between the parties involved in the 
conflict. What would happen if the status quo continued? 

MAHATHIR: If nothing is done the result will be the occupation of 
Kampuchea by the Vietnamese, and, we suspect, the 
gradual assimilation by the Vietnamese of the 
Kampucheans. It is their way of making permanent their 
domination of the area. So we would like to solve the 
problem. If we cannot succeed one way, there are other 
ways. 

ag; But is Malaysia not in a strong position vis-a-vis Vietnam to 
persuade them to seek peace? 

MAHATHIR: Not strong enough to be able to tell them that they should 
accept some of the solutions that we propose. 
ag: Do you think it is in Vietnam’s interest to let the status quo 
continue? 

MAHATHIR: We suspect it is in their interest to continue the status quo. 

They have achieved what they want, but the cost may prove 
to be very great. 
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Rc;: You have devoted fifty years of your life to the peac 
movement which mmt give you a unique perspective on tht 
problems of peace and development. It seems important tc 
explore that perspective at a time when the backdrop to any 
disarmament interview is very discouraging: close to $i 
trillion are being spent on arms, and most arms controi 
regimes and arms controls treaties are being eroded by 
evasion or violation. You were the president of the Firs. 
Review Conference of the Nuclear Proliferation Treaty it 
1975, do you consider the NPT regime a success and if it ha: 
been less than successful, where would you lay the blame fo, 
failure? What is your criterion of success because the Uc 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency has said that so lon^ 
as nobody withdraws or threatens to withdraw from it, it cat 
he deemed a success? 

thorsson; I can tell you from experience that the First Reviev 
Conference in May 1975 was a very difficult one. There wen 
tensions and controversies of various kinds among th« 
participating delegations; between the nuclear weapoi 
states and the non-nuclear weapon states, between neutral: 
and members of military alliances, and, finally, betweer 
developing countries and industrialised countries. This, o 
course, was due to the feeling among several advancer 
developing countries that they had been denied thr 
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possibility of nuclear power for energy production. At that 
stage the problems were divided equally between the issues 
of the transfer of nuclear power and the technology of 
nuclear power and the lack of progress in the field of nuclear 
disarmament in the working groups which had been 
entrusted with the task of preparing the final document. The 
working groups found progress very difficult and at quite an 
early stage some leading personalities and some delegations 
from the more progressive countries realised that there was 
a very great danger that the conference might collapse. So 
they discussed with me the possibility of trying to save it and 
in the final week of the conference we agreed that, with their 
support, 1 should prepare my own presidential draft of the 
final document. I put together all the passages in their draft 
where there had been some measure of agreement. 

The conference was due to end on Friday and on 
Thursday at around lunch time, I went into the drafting 
committee and interrupted its work and said that there was 
no point in their continuing, as there had been no progress 
and they would not finish by tomorrow. If we did not make 
an extraordinary effort there would be no final document. 1 
called an extraordinary session of the whole conference of 
the plenary that afternoon and submitted my presidential 
draft. 1 then assembled a small editorial committee of the 
various parties concerned, saying that although 1 would 
accept reasonable editorial amendments, there could be no 
change in substance in the document because once we began 
making changes it would open the door again for all sorts of 
problems. 

So, throughout Thursday night and Friday morning there 
were consultations and discussions in all the various groups 
(the Western countries, the neutrals, the Eastern bloc, the 
developing and the non-aligned) on the draft to see if they 
were ready to accept it. One by one they came to me and 
said that although they found the situation very difficult they 
would accept the draft with the provision that they would be 
allowed to make ‘interpretative statements' after the adoption 
of the document by consensus. So instead of ending the last 
session at 3 p.m. on that Friday we did so two hours later 
when all were prepared to give ground and accept it. The 
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important thing about that document was that not only did it 
contain a review of the past five years. This was our error in 
1980 (at the Second Review Conference)—there was no 
final document; there were no guidelines for the future. In 
1995 we shall be approaching a very important stage in the 
history of the NPT for it is in force for 25 years and if one 
review conference after the other fails in providing 
guidelines for the time further ahead, there could be a very 
dangerous situation. 

We fought against nuclear weapons in Sweden in the late 
1950s and early 1960s when 1 was Chairman of the Social 
Democratic Women’s Federation which, at its congress, 
unanimously rejected having nuclear weapons for the 
defence of Sweden. I became one of the leaders of a 
campaign against nuclear weapons which triumphed in 1968 
when Sweden’s parliament decided that nuclear weapons 
should not be produced and should not be introduced in 
Swedish defence preparations. 

rg: / thought that part of the reason that the Second Review 
Conference in 1980 ended without a declaration was that the 
neutral and non-aligned states wanted to underscore their 
dissatisfaction with the lack of progress on nuclear 
disarmament rather than adopt a compromise position as 
they had done earlier? 

thorsson: Yes, the difference as I see it between the 1975 Conference 
and the 1980 Review Conference was that in 1980 there was 
much more emphasis on the lack of progress in nuclear 
disarmament than on the acquisition of nuclear power. The 
bitterness was felt very deeply in the working group which 
dealt with Article 6 and the comprehensive nuclear test ban. 
At the Second Review Conference I was chairperson of the 
Swedish delegation. What should have been emphasised 
much more is Article 6 of the NPT. What Article 6 says is 
that each state party to the treaty undertakes to negotiate in 
good faith to reach an early cessation of the nuclear arms 
race and then to proceed to nuclear disarmament. So it is not 
the nuclear weapon states it is every state party to the treaty 
which is under an obligation to negotiate a cessation of the 
nuclear arms race and it is the United States which refuses to 
have multilateral negotiations including the non-nuclear 
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weapon states in Geneva in the Conference on 
Disarmament. 

rg: You see the Conference on Disarmament as the natural 
forum for these negotiations? 
thorsson; Yes, I cannot imagine any other. 

rg: But the Conference on Disarmament seems to have a very 
limited mandate. At present the most active item on its agenda 
seems to be a chemical weapons ban. 
thorsson: But who is responsible for that? It is the United States. I do 
not think that the Soviet Union is more favourably inclined 
towards multilateral disarmament negotiations than the 
United States, but they are much cleverer than the United 
States. They know, of course, that the United States refuses 
to negotiate a comprehensive nuclear test ban in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, that they refuse to 
negotiate the issue of the prevention of nuclear war, the 
cessation of the nuclear arms race, indeed anything that has 
been placed on the agenda of the Conference of 
Disarmament as a result of resolutions adopted by the UN 
General Assembly in which the United States participated. 
But in Geneva they refuse to set up working groups and 
negotiating groups for that purpose. Also the Soviet Union 
knows exactly what the United States’ pi>sitions are. so since 
every decision has to be taken by consensus, the Soviet 
Union can say ‘yes’, because they know that the United 
States will say ‘no’. 1 often say that the United States provides 
the Soviet Union with a free lunch, every time they say no to 
these requests. But 1 cannot think of any other negotiating 
forum where multilateral negotiations as required under 
Article 6 can take place except the Conference on 
Disarmament which provides for closed meetings in specific 
working groups. 

rg: To what do you attribute this US and Soviet disinclination 
towards a multilateral forum negotiating disarmament? 
thorsson: Their perception that they are superpowers. They don’t 
think it’s proper and correct that all sorts of small nations 
should sit and negotiate with them on issues which they feel 
are their prerogative to negotiate. When they are forced to 
negotiate they will do it bilaterally and of course the United 
States wants to continue the nuclear arms race. The present 
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Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Kenneth Adelman, appeared before a committee of the 
House of Representatives in September 1983 and said 
explicitly: ‘We are going to continue nuclear testing.’ 

I am going to the Third Review Conference in a non- 
govermental capacity because the NGOs have asked me to 
present to the President of the Conference the petitions that 
have been signed all over the world demanding a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban; 1 am going to do that with a 
speech in which I shall underline the responsibility of each 
state party to the NPT to negotiate a comprehensive test ban 
and nuclear disarmament and 1 shall say in very clear words 
what 1 think about the US delegation. 
rg; How do you regard the possibility that this time the neutral 
and non-aligned might try to have the declaration adopted by 
vote instead of consensus? 

thorsson; I was put in that dilemma in 1975 because if there appears to 
be no possibility of a consensus decision, there could be a 
vote but it will require an absolute majority and it will also 
require a period of grace of 48 hours. In 19751 didn’t have 48 
hours before the conference was going to end. The 
President of the Second Review Conference, who was from 
Iraq, tried his best to extend the conference but that was not 
possible. I would not be surprised if a number of neutral and 
non-aligned delegations tried this time to dispose of the time 
available in such a way that voting would be possible. But, of 
course, a majority vote in these issues does not matter very 
much in real terms because the United States is still a 
sovereign nation and can refuse to negotiate these issues in 
the Conference on Disarmament. 

I shall say to the United States that although it accuses the 
Soviet Union of violating one treaty after another, they 
themselves violate treaties. The United States is violating 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty by refusing negotiations on a 
comprehensive test ban. 

RG: Their refusal to negotiate aCTBonthe ground that adequate 
verification is not possible is not supported by seismologists. 
thorsson: Yes, and President Reagan’s invitation to the Soviet Union 
to send observers to the nuclear test in Nevada is absolutely 
ridiculous. At every session of the CD, Sweden has put 
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forward statistics on the nuclear tests undertaken in the pre¬ 
vious years and we base that on the evidence from the labora¬ 
tory we have in the National and Defence Research Institute. 
rg: Has Sweden not suggested a seismic data exchange as a 
measure towards attaining satisfactory verification? 
thorsson: I proposed that when 1 was Swedish delegate to the CDU 
many many years ago and since then an expert group of 
seismic experts has been working with the aim of 
establishing an international network of seismic stations 
which will be able to catch signals from every nuclear 
explosion and distinguish them from earthquakes. Those 
which we already have in Canada, in Japan, in Norway and 
in Sweden are sufficient. Sweden would not presume to put 
forward statistics like that if we were not sure of them. 
rg: Which leaves us with little choice but to face the conclusion 
that the reason the US will not agree to a comprehensive test 
ban is because they want to continue testing? 
thorsson; There are two reasons: one is the well-known argument that 
you must test the reliability of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
because nuclear weapons do not last for ever, and the 
second is that they want to develop new types of warfare and 
weapons. 

RG : The most frightening aspect of the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI) is that its proponents have started to contemplate a 
nuclear war as winnable. There are people within the US who 
are saying that if a nuclear war can be made less than 
cataclysmic; if nuclear weapons can be developed which are 
so precisely targeted that they cause destruction short of a 
complete holocaust, what is wrong with trying to improve the 
targeting, reliability and accuracy of nuclear weapons? There 
are some analysts who feel the 'nuclear winter' scenario is 
presented in a highly exaggerted way because it is posited on 
the assumption that nuclear weapons will be used in an 
‘unintelligent’ manner by both sides. 
thorsson: That is just evidence of their total lack of imagination. 

Tomorrow is the fortieth anniversary of the bombing of 
Hiroshima. The Hiroshima nuclear bomb and the Nagasaki 
plutonium bomb were toys compared with the present 
nuclear weapons. No one knows what sort of reactions will 
be generated by the first nuclear explosion to take place 
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after these forty years. We now know that both President 
Eisenhower and President Nixon have threatened nuclear 
blackmail against nations who dared to oppose their foreign 
policy. Ail this talk about the limited use of nuclear weapons 
is absolute nonsense. 

rg; Nixon’s disclosures have revealed that none of the four 
occasions he cites in which the use of nuclear weapons was 
contemplated—the Indo-Pakislan war, Vietnam, the 1973 
Paypt-Israel conflict, the Sino-Soviet confrontation—were 
goinf’ to take place in Europe. It is repeatedly said that a 
nuclear war, may begin in a regional Third World conflict. 
What Nixon says shows that it is less likely to be a Third World 
nuclear confrontation than a superpower confrontation in a 
Third World arena. 

iiiorsson: It could be any conflict in the Third World where the two 
superpowers are involved to such an extent and in such a 
way that they find themselves facing each other. Then 
anything could happen. So far we know that at least in half 
of the conflicts that have taken place in the Third World 
since 194.5 there has been intervention by one or both of the 
superpowers. So far, the intervention has been largely 
indirect but if they become more directly involved there is 
an immense danger. We have been close to a nuclear 
exchange more than once and when people say we have had 
peace for forty years becau.se of nuclear weapons that is 
sheer nonsense. People speak so much foolishness in these 
matters because they don’t understand what a nuclear 
weapon really is. 

rg: How could they fail to understand with the amount of 
information disseminated? 

thorsson: a lack of commonsense, a lack of imagination, they can’t 
really experience for themselves what it would be like. In a 
marvellous book. With Enough Shovels, published in the 
early part of Reagan’s first term, a journalist, Robert Sheer, 
has an interview with a high Pentagon offieial, G K Jones, 
who among other things was responsible for eivil defenee 
and he said, ’Don’t you know that a nuclear weapon is not all 
that dangerous, trams were running in Hiroshima three days 
after the explosion?’ 

RG : On proliferation, is there not a great deal of hypocrisy among 
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nuclear suppliers? The nuclear reactor industry has taken a 
nosedive because of the recession, and governments are 
under pressure from their own nuclear reactor suppliers to be 
less restrictive about export practices. One of the great 
dangers today is the way plutonium has become an 
internationally transferable material and the Reagan 
Administration is not taking such a restrictive attitude 
towards it as its predecessors did. 

thorsson; I am a firm opponent of nuclear power myself because I feel 
that the energy problems of the world should be solved in 
quite a different way. We can never make nuclear power 
harmless and there will always be security risks: there are 
risks in both operation and in storage of radioactive waste. I 
am fighting nuclear power here in Sweden. We had a 
referendum five years ago which decided that within a 
certain period we will abolish nuclear power in Sweden. By 
the beginning of the twenty-first century Sweden will no 
longer have nuclear power. The Reagan Administration 
boast of their restrictive policies but I am not at all sure of 
how effective these are. 1 know that they have exported 
heavy water to Argentina, for instance. 

Whether or not the NPT is a success depends on what you 
mean by success. If it means that there has been no 
acknowledged horizontal proliferation since 1970, then of 
course that might be called a success. But if you consider 
vertical proliferation as important as horizontal 
proliferation then that has just continued. And, after all. 
Article 6, which I consider to be one of the key articles of the 
NPT, states that we should negotiate in good faith towards 
an early end to the nuclear arms race. Now, the NPT was 
signed in 1968 and went into force in 1970 and yet we haven't 
had one nuclear weapon less since then. On the contrary, 
the US has made a formidable build-up of new warheads. As 
you know, there have been many estimates of how many 
warheads would be needed if, for instance, the United 
States wished to annihilate the Soviet Union; the general 
estimate is about 400-500. The US has more than 30,000 
warheads. So, in that respect also the NPT is certainly not a 
success. 

As long as vertical proliferation is not stopped and the 
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nuclear weapon states do not consider in good faith what 
Article 6 really obliges them to do—to negotiate with us on 
nuclear disarmament—as long as that does not take place, 
the NPT cannot be a success. 

rg; You have made a very important contribution to research on 
the relationship between disarmament and development. You 
have warned about the competition between military 
spending and spending for development. Why tv it that in 
most developing countries it is always development which 
lose.s? Did you address the political factors at work in this 
allocation? 

thorsson: Yes, in the United Nations report which appeared in 1981 
we devoted quite a lot of space to the political reasons for 
the level of rearming in the Third World. We had some very 
eloquent participants from countries in the South who were 
very artieulate about the political aspects of the arms race in 
these countries. It was not my task in the Swedish report to 
deal extensively with the political reasons for the arms race 
in the South, but 1 felt obliged to take it up in the context of 
the Swedish export of weapons to developing countries. In 
the early 197()s, when I was a member of parliament, the 
Swedish parliament agreed in principle to the prohibition of 
export of weapons from Sweden. At the same time we 
recognised that for a neutral country such as Sweden, 
situated as we are between the two military blocs in Europe, 
in a sensitive area in the north with the Murmansk base quite 
close to us. it was necessary to have a fairly strong Swedish 
defence system and it was also necessary to have a weapons 
industry which could produce as much as possible of what 
the Swedish defence forces needed. We did not want to 
become dependent on any other weapons producer. We had 
a large and fairly advanced weapons industry for a small 
country such as Sweden and for Swedish defence 
requirements but it is not comparable to that of the Soviet 
Union or the United States or even Britain or France 
because we are a smaller country with a much smaller 
population. It was felt that Swedish-produced weapons 
would be very expensive if they were produced only for 
Swedish defence and not for export. So parliament set out 
some guidelines and some criteria which would guide the 
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government in its decision on applications for permission to 
export weaf>ons. These prohibited export to countries with 
domestic or international conflicts, to countries who are 
actually at war, and also those disregarding human rights. 
rg: So who then are your customers in the Third World? 
thorsson: Well, the joke once was that Swedish weapons exports are 
like exporting winter furs to Sudan. Weapons are bought 
never to be used but to keep the peace. However, that has 
changed. In 1971, when parliament took that decision we 
generally suppiosed that countries receiving weapons from 
Sweden would be other Scandinavian countries and neutral 
countries in Europe like Austria, Switzerland, Yugoslavia; 
however, the development of our weapons export has been 
quite different. In 1983, 45 per cent of countries receiving 
Swedish weapons were developing countries and in 1984 it 
was 41-42 per cent; the country which was highest on the list 
in 1983-4 was Nigeria. The next highest was India which has 
domestic problems and has border problems. TTie third on 
the list in 1983 was Singapore and we know now that 
Singapore is a weapons-exporting country. So contrary to 
everything that is said when the Swedish government gives 
permission to export weapons to Singapore, Singapore has 
exported them further to third countries, and we never 
know where in the world we will find Swedish weaponry. 

One other reason why it is so difficult to control and check 
the flow of Swedish weapons is that the firms are quite free 
to market their products before they apply for permission to 
sell them. When they see that they might get a contract they 
ask the government for permission and at that point, for 
political reasons, it could be quite difficult to refuse. One 
should also consider the fact that almost half of the 
developing countries have military regimes which may be 
importing weapons from abroad in order to keep down 
unrest in their own country. 1 cannot name the .country but in 
December 1982 we sold Kalgusta guns to it and the Swedish 
government seem to have been unaware of the fact that 
there had been a guerrilla war in that country for decades. 
There is a movement in Sweden to have all weapons export 
banned completely and my findings in that report support 
many of the arguments that they use. 
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3) Are you willing to forbid the export of weapons from 
your country 

- if all other UN countries do the same? 

4) Are you willing to cooperate in joint action so that 
clean water, food, elementary health-care and school 
education will be guaranteed to all people in the whole 
world? 

5) Are you willing to solve future conflicts with other 
nations through peaceful means, and not through 
military actions or threats? 

With the fourth question we excluded the last phrase 
because we felt that every government should, irrespective 
of what others did, undertake that and also the fifth—the 
peaceful solution of conflicts in accordance with Article 33 
of the United Nations Charter. This journey was planned 
purposely for 1985, the fortieth anniversary of the United 
Nations, in Europe as the first stage and for two weeks in 
May 1985 groups of people, men and women from some 
sixteen European countries, travelled to different 
European capitals. In February 1985 I wrote to all the 
governments, to the prime ministers of every government 
and said that you will be visited on such and such a day by 
the delegation of the great peace journey and these are the 
five questions that will be put to you by them, we request 
written answers, 'Yes’ or ‘No’. No evasive answers or lot of 
arguments or excuses—‘Yes’ or ‘No’. The governments of 
twenty-eight countries were addressed and twenty-five 
countries received the delegation. Sixteen countries in 
Europe unequivocally said ‘Yes’ to some and ‘No’ to 
others. The three governments that have been most 
unresponsive are Bonn, Paris and London. 

In democracies, governments are accountable at election 
time to voters but in the nuclear age all governments are 
accountable to all people in the world at every stage, and so 
we have the right to put questions and request written 
answers. Now, of course, we do not imagine that this will 
change the minds Qf those governments overnight. But we 
have in writing from a particular government that it will 
stop the production of weapons of mass destruction if all 
other members of the United Nations do the same, we will 
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have a new basis for international negotiations. Once you 
have said ‘Yes’ to that question, how can you refuse to 
negotiate? Will you be prepared to be the only government 
to continue to produce nuclear weapons if all other 
members of the United Nations stopped? This is exactly 
what I have written to Mrs Thatcher. I have said I am 
convinced that the British government will not stand out as 
the one saying ‘No’, expressing doubt or giving ambiguous 
answers. And 1 have written this also to President 
Mitterrand and to Chancellor Kohl. The Swedish parliament 
said ‘Yes’ to all the questions as did fifteen other 
governments in Europe. We will continue now to put 
questions either by visits or in writing to all governments of 
UN member states, including developing countries. In 
1986, the UN Year of Peace, we will conclude by visiting 
Washington and Moscow. The United Nations Charter 
starts by saying ‘We, the peoples of the United Nations’ but 
in the various UN bodies it is the governments who speak 
and we emphasise that they are accountable to the people: 
we have the right to question them and to demand their 
answers. All these governments have freely signed the 
United Nations Charter whose Article 33 gives very clear 
advice on how to solve conflicts between states peacefully. 

RG : Do you think that this is the kind of peace movement we need 
today rather than the 1983 peace marches, which were 
specifically about the deployment of Cruise and Pershing? 
thoksson: I think this is a new approach. I am all for the peace 
movement fighting particular weapon sy.stems, especially 
nuclear weapons, and now also chemical weapons but they 
have unfortunately experienced .serious failures so far. I 
remember that in the summer of 1983 I warned them that 
they would not succeed, the Pershing II will come. There 
was every sign that the Pershing and the Cruise missiles 
would be there by the end of the autumn of 1983. 

rg: But would you have advised the peace movements to have 
acted differently from what they did? 
thorsson; I think they should not have put all their cards in one hand 
because the dispappointment became so immense. For a 
greater part of 1984, the peace movements were very 
depressed because of their defeat in the autumn of 1983. 
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Now with our peace journey we do not attach particular 
importance to any one weapon system. We say: are you 
willing to take steps to ensure that development and 
deployment of mass destruction weapons including nuclear 
weapons is forbidden in your country, if all other member 
states of the UN do the same? 

rg: Do you fear that if discouragement sets in, the peace 
movement will have a drop in membership, that people will 
start to endorse government policy. A lull could he just a 
reflection of exhaustion? 

thorsson: 1 do not think that any peace activist will ever endorse 
official government policies in this field. Even now the 
peace movements both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom arc active. I shall participate in u 
conference in early September 1985 in Geneva alongside 
the NTP conference organised by the Nuclear Freeze 
Campaigns both in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States and I hope that they will gather a great number of 
people in Geneva. 

R(i: Are you planning to create a forum or platform so that if 
peace workers in developing countries encounter repression, 
there would he somebody in a free society who could 
publicise their case? 

I HORSSON: In democracies, the governments govern by the grace of the 
people. It is the people who allow them to be in government. 
In dictatorships the situation is different and there the 
government may have to feel the pressure of public opinion 
from abroad. For instance, as soon as Moscow is criticised in 
any way for their policies, they become worried and anxious 
because they don’t want to be criticised. They want to 
appear peace-loving, and I must confess that I am in some 
doubt as how to react to Mr Gorbachev’s declaration of a 
moratorium on nuclear weapons testing as from 6th August 
1985 and for five months ahead. He has said that if the 
United States reacts favourably he will extend it, but the 
United States has already refused his offer as just 
propaganda. 

rg: Secretary of State Shultz responded to the Gorbachev offer 
by saying we remember how they ended the last moratorium 
with a bang, referring to the one from 1958 to 1961. 
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thorsson: There were definite reasons why Khruschev broke that 
moratorium, but then John Kennedy took the initiative in 
1963 in the Spring and said that if the Soviet Union now 
agrees with us we shall have a moratorium until the nuclear 
test ban treaty is signed. The Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
treaty was then negotiated during a few weeks in 1%3. 
rg; But what the press has publicised a lot is the Soviet Union’s 
failure to keep to the ban. 

thorsson: That was in 1961 and the situation was that Kennedy had 
won a fairly narrow victory over Nixon in the 1960 
presidential campaign, particularly because of his emphasis 
on the missile gap and that had worried the Soviet Union 
considerably. So when Kennedy came into power with a 
rather hostile Inauguration speech in January 1%1, the 
Soviet Union felt that there were new threats. 1 think one 
should always remember that during the decades of the 1950s 
the 196()s and the 1970s, in twelve cases out of fourteen the 
United States was the one who initiated the new weapon 
systems, not the Soviet Union. However much I dislike the 
dictatorial system in a country such as the Soviet Union, one 
must also remember the history of that country and how 
many times it has been invaded, particularly from the West. 
In World War II, the US lost 300,(KX) people, the Soviet 
Union lost 20 million people. Three hundred thousand 
people corresponded at that time to 0.3 per cent of the 
population of the United States. 20 million people was 10 per 
cent of the Soviet population, and almost the whole 
European territory of the Soviet Union was devastated. 1 
want to approve of the moratorium. If one follows the 
international debate on the arms race and disarmament, 
people are very often in despair about the lack of progress in 
both bilateral and multilateral negotiations and then they 
ask why unilateral restraint measures are not tried. Why not 
announce that from this day we shall refrain from, for 
example, nuclear weapons testing and that we await the 
response from our adversary or our potential adversary? 
This is exactly what the Soviet Union has done. 
rg: What progress do you think there has been in the Geneva 
talks? 

TfiORSSON: The problem is that each side wants to negotiate on its own 
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conditions. As long as the United States insists on 
continuing research in the SDI, I don’t think that there will 
be any step forward towards agreement in the Geneva 
negotiations. Both countries, particularly the Soviet Union, 
are so negative towards each other and so full of distrust. 
The Soviet Union is certain that any defensive weapon 
system under research or development in the US is a 
preparation for a first strike. That is why the Soviet Union 
and the United State.s in 1972 managed the ABM treaty to 
limit anti-ballistic missile systems to just one in each 
country. The United States has built one, the Soviet Union 
has at least one. Under the protection of a defensive system, 
each of them suspected the other of preparing an offensive 
first strike. As long as this immense distrust continues 1 
cannot see how the Soviet Union can change its views on 
SDI research. 

rg: a number of commentators have also attributed the Soviet 
Union’s paranoia about SDI to its deep-rooted sense of 
technological inferiority to the US. 

THOR.S.SON; There again, the United States just confuses the issue. They 
say, ‘Well, look at the Soviet Union. They have had 
anti-satellite research for years and years.’ Now the SDI is 
something quite different from anti-satellite weapons which 
are supposed to be shot from the earth to kill satellites in 
space; the Strategic Defence Initiative is something quite 
different. What I am really very worried about is what they 
are doing now in research in the United States. For this 
enormous sum of 26 billion dollars they will explode laser 
beams, the short X-ray la.ser beam which will, as Professor 
Abdus Salam said in New York, require such an immense 
amount of energy to be released that it will require a nuclear 
explosion. 

rg: But this is supposed to be the non-nuclear weapon system 
which will make nuclear weapons obsolete? 

thorsson: It is so immensely ridiculous. In his 23 March 1983 speech 
Reagan said that they will develop these weapons in order to 
make nuclear weapons obsolete. It will be a shield 
protecting US citizens all over the continent. Suddenly, very 
quickly, they found out that that was impossible. The 
scientists know that the Soviets just smiled derisively; then 
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Weinberger was put forward to say that in the first stage we 
will see to it that there will be a protective shield over the 
intercontinental ballistic missile Seagulls. Of course, the, 
whole MX thing is another example of the shortsightedness 
and the narrowness of the views of the United States; they 
know that in the Soviet Union’s strategic nuclear weapons 
arsenal, the greatest proportion is intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. Seventy-five per cent of the Soviet Union’s 
strategic weapons are ICBMs, the rest are carried by aircraft 
and submarines. In the US the situation is directly the 
opposite. They have only 25 per cent in intercontinental 
missiles, and 50 per cent of weapons are carried in 
submarines and 25 percent in aircraft. Now it is well known 
that intercontinental ballistic missiles are immensely 
destructive and as they improve in accuracy they are really 
formidable weapons; however they are also the most 
vulnerable. The United States argues that the Soviet Union 
must reduce their stock of ICBMs, and Reagan’s first 
disarmament proposal to the Soviet Union was for the 
reduction solely of ICBMs. Of course, the Soviet Union 
rejected this immediately because the US would then retain 
its formidable superiority in nuclear-armed submarines. 
Now the US under Reagan intends to develop the MX 
missile which is a formidable weapon, very accurate, very 
very destructive, but also very vulnerable. 
rg: Do you think arms control negotiations are going to be able 
to keep pace with all these developments? 
thorsson; Well, the problem is that negotiations take such a long time 
and this is one of the reasons why so many people now 
discuss new approaches to disarmament. There is a race 
against time in disarmament negotiations and the longer it 
takes to complete disarmament negotiations, the more 
difficult it will be to conduct them, for technology proceeds 
faster than disarmament negotiations and we are now 
developing weapons systems which are almost unverifiable. 
The cruise missiles are the best example because they are 
small, they are mobile, no one can judge from outside if they 
have a conventional warhead, a chemical warhead or a 
nuclear warhead. How can one verify the reduction of cruise 
missiles? Reagan is producing thousands and thousands of 
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cruise missiles, bomber-borne, airborne-cruise missiles. 
The few that we have now in Europe are just toys compared 
with the ones that are being produced in the United States. 

rg: The Scandinavian countries have shown a great interest in 
promoting nuclear weapon-free zones and now the South 
Atlantic Forum is considering it. 

thor.sson: I doubt if it will be possible to achieve a nuclear weapons- 
free zone in Nordic countries in war-time. The way in which 
the US, the UK and the Federal Republic of Germany have 
reacted show that it will not be possible. In peace-time there 
are no nuclear weapons in Scandinavia, in Finland; we arc 
all parties to the NPT and very faithful to that end, but 
Norway and Denmark are members of NATO, and the 
Soviet Union with its immen.se naval base and airbase in 
Murmansk is very close to the Norwegian border. The 
Soviet Union also has a number of submarines in Baltic 
waters which in wartime would have to go through the straits 
between Sweden and Denmark in order to get access to 
international waters. The Soviet Union has an interest in 
getting out through these straits to the Atlantic, and NATO 
has an interest to keep them confined in the Baltic. So, all of 
us face dangers in war-time and with the NATO strategy of 
having the right to use nuclear weapons first (not the first 
strike but the first use) makes it extremely improbable that 
they will ever allow the Nordic countries a nuclear weapon- 
free zone in war time. 

Rc;: There have been suggestions, that the really sensitive areas 
like the Middle East should be declared nuclear weapons-free 
zones. 

1HORS.SON; You know 1 am a heretic as far as the Treaty of Tlatclolco is 
concerned. It is one thing that the superpowers with some 
exceptions have now signed the additional protocols to the 
treaty. I am absolutely convinced that if the United States or 
the Soviet Union, or the United Kingdom for that matter, 
sees it in their interest in war-time to use nuclear weapons 
against any country in Latin America, they will do it. No 
treaty will apply in war-time, particularly during a nuclear 
war. Arms controls negotiations and conventions are there 
to prevent war from happening, but once war breaks out, 
there will be no return, they will not respect any treaty 
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whatsoever. It is a very frightening thought, but we have to 
learn to live with it. 

rg: It is a very discouraging thought. So many years are spent 
negotiating these treaties and their clauses in committees and 
sub-committees only to discover that when it really matters 
they are not going to be a restraint on anyone. 

thorsson: But the only thing that matters is to prevent war from ever 
breaking out. This is the reason for the questions in the 
peace journey. Article 33 of the Charter tells you exactly 
what governments should do in a conflict with other 
countries. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, shall first of all seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
juridical settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements or other peaceful means of their own choice. 
The Security Council shall, when it thinks necessary, call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

rg; What was your reaction when the US Congress lifted the 
sixteen years-old moratorium on the production of chemical 
weapons? 

thorsson: I hope that resistance to that decision will continue because 
of the terrible effects of the use of chemical weapons. The 
military are delighted at the decision because the new 
chemical weapons are very much safer to store, being 
relatively innocuous until they are combined. They are 
cheap. It is said that chemical weapons are the nuclear 
weapons of the poor countries of the world because every 
country with a chemical industry of some kind can produce 
them. We have been negotiating in Geneva on chemical 
weapons for some time now. The chemical weapons issue is 
extremely complex and difficult, particularly as far as 
verification is concerned because 1) it requires inspection 
inside chemical industries, most of them in market 
economies privately owned, and 2) there are ‘double 
agents’ which are poisonous, but can also be used for 
peaceful purposes, such as fertilisers. 

So it was found out that it would be easier to agree on a 
convention banning just bacteriological weapons; it was 
considered to be in the self-interest of everyone to achieve 
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that. So in 1972, the same year as the SALT I was 
concluded, the convention banning production of 
bacteriological weapons was also signed. However, since 
then there have been negotiations in Geneva year in and 
year out on chemical weapons; in the last two years there 
have been real negotiations in the close working group 
within the CD on the treaty text but there are still some very 
difficult obstacles, particularly in the area of verification. 

RG ; What do you think of the international community's response 
to Iraq's use of chemical weapons against Iran? 

thorsson: I share the disappointment that there wasn't general 
condemnation and consistent condemnation. The United 
States considers it in its self-interest to keep Iran down, it is 
an inheritence from the hostage issue and because of that, 
in spite of Iraq's aggressive policies. After all, it was Iraq 
who started the war in September 1980, but the US 
condoned Iraq’s action and strengthened its relationship 
with Iraq. It is only when the narrowly conceived self- 
interests of one of the big powers are really hurt that they 
will understand what it is all about. 

rg: You have had a major debate in Sweden on radioactive waste 
disposal? 

I horsson: It was part of our referendum debate. We are worried about 
radioactive waste and we have refused to build an 
enrichment factory here in Sweden. We have had a very 
hard debate on whether the spent fuel should be enriched to 
release plutonium or not. The general feeling now is that 
Swedish spent fuel should not be enriched. What still causes 
a lot of argument is that if we have decided on a nuclear 
power programme, which we did in the late 1960s and early 
1970s (before any one really quite understood the dangers 
involved) we should take care of our own waste, we should 
not burden any one else with it. No area of Sweden has yet 
been finally approved as a storage for radioactive waste 
because the people oppose it. There is a mountain in 
northern Sweden, on the west coast close to the Norwegian 
border which has been under examination for storage. For 
six years now people have kept watch over that mountain, 
taking turns, to make sure that no one will dump radioactive 
waste there. 
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rg: That is a tremendous manifestation of organisation and 
commitment. When you look hack over these five decades of 
working with the peace movement, what do you regard as its 
achievements and what are your disappointments? 
thorsson: I think that the peace movement has changed considerably 
during these decades. In the 1930s when 1 joined one of the 
international peace movements, we were small groups of 
people who were very concerned and very involved. Since 
then their membership has increased tremendously. The 
churches, the trade unions, all manner of what we call 
popular movements have taken up disarmament issues and 
peace issues and they have increased their awareness and 
their knowledge immensely. People who have worked in 
peace movements today or in any popular movement 
dealing with peace and disarmament issues know so much 
about the subject. As a Swedish disarmament negotiator, I 
cannot go to the US or the Soviet Union disarmament 
delegation and say that they must stop producing nuclear 
weapons now, it is not good for them. I can't do that. I must 
have technical knowledge, .substantive knowledge, strategic 
knowledge, and because of that from the very beginning the 
Swedish government has involved our national defence 
research institute in our disarmament efforts which gives 
the Foreign Office all the technical data it needs. The same 
is true abot the peace movement. We are extremely 
knowledgeable, we know what we arc talking about. All the 
many professional groups against nuclear weapons have 
been extremely useful. Doctors are involved, lawyers, 
scientists, engineers, researchers, teachers, every 
profession you can think of now have their national and 
international groups working against nuclear weapons. 
Each of them contributing with their particular experience 
and competence in the field serve to increase the amount of 
knowledge over the last few years; with all this information 
peace movements should confront their governments. They 
should not limit themselves to marching in the streets, 
shouting slogans, bearing banners. They should ask their 
own government ‘What are you doing? You are a member 
of the United Nations, what are you doing for 
disarmament?’ Governments should be kept accountable. 
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The transition to democracy in 
the Third World 


I am not here to inaugurate this conference with a mere ceremonial 
speech, nor is my presence here just the fulfilment of yet another of the 
many engagements I have to carry out as Head of State. 

It reflects a personal regard, which I believe echoes the general 
regard, for the importance of this event which has brought you together 
and which transcends the academic debate—excellent in itself—about to 
take place here. 

The democratisation of Argentina, the freedom of her capital city, 
the recovery of the university, the scopie of the coming days during 
which we shall reflect upon a set of problems which closely affect every 
one of us—all this has, if you will, a deep emotional significance. 

So it is not only the President of the nation who is here to demonstrate 
official support at the highest level of government for this conference, 
but the politician, the citizen who wishes to share your hopes and to 
show his gratitude for this genuine tribute to Argentinian democracy. 

How many times during ail those years of tyranny did we political 
leaders and students of the political scene meet in secret, in darkened 
rooms and meeting places improvised in semi-secrecy, in order to plan a 
possible democracy, so better equipping ourselves to fight to achieve it! 
In those days we certainly never imagined that we would find ourselves 
years later in this university, breathing the air of our regained freedom, 
with our democratic institutions fully functioning, in order to continue 
planning for democracy while actually building it. 

The events of December 1983 were only the beginning of the 
establishment of a democratic order. This and only this wijs the task 
which the people and government of Argentina—a state whose 
legitimacy was questionable, a society which was beginning to reali.se 
the magnitude of its problem.s—undertook in an exceptionally difficult 
economic situation and in the context of an international climate beset 
with many uncertainties. 


This speech was delivered by H E Senor Raiil Alfunsin, the President of Argentina, to 
inaugurate the conference on "The Transition to DemtKracy in the Third World' 
organised by the Third World Foundation in cotiperation with the Llnivcrsity of Buenos 
Aires in Buenos Aires, 27-29 August 1985. 
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A political order is, of course, built on the basis of an ideological 
system; but its survival is linked to the ethical foundation which inspires 
it and to its ability not only to resolve the conflicts which every society 
produces in the course of its development but also its ability to create the 
conditions in which ethical values can prevail. Thus politics and ethics 
are inseparable and as a result the transition of authoritarian regimes to 
democracy not only involves re-establishment of democratic 
institutions but also daily practical affirmation of the ethical values on 
which they are founded. 

Transformation cannot be confined to institutional aspects, for long 
periods of dictatorship have had a general effect on economic, social 
and cultural orders and generated standards of behaviour not always 
compatible with the democratic system to which our society aspires. 
Peaceful coexistence, the total abolition of any form of violence, 
guaranteed by the force of law, create ideal conditions for the 
transformation and modernisation of the economy and the whole of our 
society. 

The democratic institutions are functioning normally in this country; 
we have an independent judicial authority able to settle civil disputes 
and to oversee government activities; we have a parliament able to 
make laws out of the desires of the people; political competence is 
assured and within reach of all, and an unshakeable respect for human 
rights and individual liberty is the common inheritance of government 
and people alike. This is already a great deal, but we nonetheless know 
that it is not enough, that our responsibilities in building a democracy 
demand that we should all work harder. 

We know that the difficulties of transition are as numerous as their 
origins; unsatisfied popular demands, lack of technology, inappropriate 
cultural habits after many years of censorship and isolation which 
sometimes present not so much a set of problems but a state of mind 
which conspires against the best of intentions. 

Each one of us here today knows from bitter experience how our land 
has suffered in the recent past, and that our being here today, two years 
after we set out on the road to democracy, to reflect on our situation and 
that of nations undergoing simitar change, our being here—political 
leaders, civil servants, scientists from Argentina and abroad, 
professionals, students and citizens—is an occasion which inspires and 
enriches our newly begun life of liberty. With the vivid memory, the 
recollection and meticulous analysis of our historical experience, with 
the balance-sheet of our present situation and with our sights set on the 
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future which we desire—as Spinoza taught us, ‘Do not weep, do not be 
angry, only understand'—through understanding, let us advance with a 
broader and clearer view of the horizon towards which we are striving. 

If you will allow me to begin by trying to define what transition means 
here and now for Argentinians, I would say that it means living through 
painful memories and shared hopes, through this time when the paths 
cross of what is old and dying and what is new and being born. It is this 
feeling of profound change, mutation almost, which is emerging from 
the very heart of our society in a process of growth, with lines of 
continuity and points of fracture, with situations in which we are 
confronted with crucial dilemmas; in short, with the feeling of being in 
the process of forging our destiny with our own hands. 

You are well aware of the colossal task that we, the political leaders, 
have before us, in this transition process through which we are 
living, in going ahead with the drastic reforms which will reshape 
outdated structures. The responsibility of the moment is enormous, as 
enormous as the sufferings and obstacles which have beset us and 
which were increased by endless frustration, helplessness and absurd 
quarrels. 

Argentina is now immersed in a process of transition. This is what we 
call this inevitable stage of complete reorganisation and reconstruction 
of the country, after the long period of economic decline, the 
breakdown of republican institutions and the destruction of the social 
fabric through which we have lived during these recent decades. Today 
in Argentina, transition is not a word which defines mere intellectual 
exercises, but which expresses a concrete experience, a burning 
sensation of enacting moments of profound change, both in our 
relationships and in ourselves. Everything is changing in Argentina. 
Modes of behaviour, daily interaction and attitudes and an emergent 
creative energy demand from the leadership new solutions to old 
problems. There is a renewed social conscience which is still building on 
the terrible experience of our recent past and which now lives with the 
conviction of being on the threshold of new kinds of political and social 
organisation and achievement, more democratic and more just. 

When there appeared on the national horizon the possibility of 
transition to democracy, it became clear at the same time that 
tremendous problems would be inherited by our society and by the 
government elected by the people to initiate that change. Democracy 
has given the country a scenario which could not be more complex. It 
was enough to make an inventory of the problems and to observe the 
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hitherto unknown nature of many of them to conclude that the 
challenge we had before us was formidable. 

But we embarked upon our task with the utter conviction that the 
democracy we had regained was the only political system and the onl) 
form of coexistence which would give us back our freedom and dignity, 
both as individuals and as a nation. Two years ago, we in Argentina 
finally returned to democracy, to our constitution and our rcpublicar 
institutions. Within this juridico-political framework, we set out tc 
redeem the country from darkness and backwardness, endow it with a 
new productive and social structure at home and earn a worthy and 
creative role in the international community. 

We know full well that this task will not be accomplished in one da> 
and that it cannot consist of spasmodic or propagandist action, either by 
the government or by the people. The fabric of poverty is still standing 
in our country and it would be naive to assume that we will break it down 
by headstrong action or by a unilateral government decision. It will 
require years of day-to-day changes, some of them imperceptible, 
others radical, in order to bring about the transformation which we 
Argentinians are seeking. But it will, no doubt, be fewer years than 
those during which we were in decline. 

This particular moment in our history is what we rightly call 
transition, a transition which passes from the dismantling of a system ol 
domination imposed by fear and terror, unimaginable in today’s world, 
to the establishment of democracy as a political regime and as a 
life-style. It is the moment of frenetic work when we are starting to lay 
the foundations for the creation between us of a structure that will mean 
prosperity for many, because a growing country which encourages 
investment and distributes fairly the results of its production makes it 
possible for everyone to share in its benefits. 

This is how we envisage this participatory democracy which we are 
building; a system of life in which each citizen—against a background ol 
mutual respect and civilised and pluralistic coexistence—has the right tc 
an opinion and a share in decisionmaking, as well as the ability to build. 

The Argentina of conflict and frustration is dead. We have left behind 
not only the atrocious authoritarian intrigues of the last dictatorship but 
also fifty years of decadence, disorder and political, economic and 
cultural instability; for we have reached a turning-point in our history 
and we are again starting out on an uphill path, our eyes fixed on a 
common destiny of reconciliation and fruitful effort. A modem and 
vigorous Argentina is being bom: an Argentina which has returned tc 
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the values of its founders and its fundamental institutions and is 
projecting them towards a different future. We are moving towards that 
Argentina. 

We are creating a syntheis of rich historical experience, of incomplete 
plans, of social movements and diverse outlooks which have converged in 
the face of the necessity to formulate a better future. 

We are not, therefore, only noving within the confines of the passage 
from dictatorship to democracy. If this were so, if this were the way we 
understood the problem, one could almost say that the transition is 
reaching its culmination and is doing so with resounding success for the 
people of Argentina. 

Argentina is offering the world an example of peaceful transition: she 
has shown that it is possible to emerge from ignominy and destruction, 
even against a background of tremendous limitations and enormous 
obstacles, without serious debacles, without violence and with strict 
adherence to the law. The passage from the Savage State to the State of 
Right without concession, where no one takes the law into his own 
hands, where there are no reprisals, where there is common sense and 
balance—this is a reality which is spreading through Latin America, 
cementing a definitive social order founded upon consensus and. 
fundamentally, on ethical bases of justice, peace and liberty. 

So we envisage a transition which does not wear itself out rebuilding 
democratic institutions, respect for individual liberty and human rights. 
The conquest of these is inevitable and fundamental, but is not in itself 
enough to overcome the defects of old and the current limitations which 
we must confront. Fundamentally, in a continent which is suffering real 
hardship—influenced by external debt and difficulties in international 
trade, as well as technological innovation—we arc fully conscious of the 
fact that the future of our democracies will be in serious danger if we do 
not, at the same time, find a way of bringing about socio-economic 
changes which can satisfy popular demand for greater participation, 
fairer distribution of wealth and an improvement in the material and 
spiritual conditions of life. 

Thus the redefinition of the role of the state, the strengthening of civil 
society, the modernisation of the means of production and the 
revaluation of science and technology within the ethical and humanistic 
framework of democracy, are pillars on which we must build with 
greater independence between nations. These are also themes of major 
importance for transition. 

The entire world is experiencing a general crisis which could mean 
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either an expansion such has never before been seen or its final 
destruction. A new revolution has erupted, transforming old 
production methods, economic relationships and cultural behaviour. 
The nations of Latin America cannot be relegated to the margin of 
history, almost ignored by the technological world. This is why part of 
our colossal task is to strive together for a more just and equitable 
international order which will lead to progress for the whole of 
humanity, and to work at the same time on our own development, 
conscious that we cannot miss out on the current scientific and 
technological revolution without being left out of the world 
deci.sionmaking process. 

This common task which awaits us is tough, but auspicious and 
encouraging. This is because there exi.sts a basic agreement—a 
reflection of the new conscience which I mentioned a moment 
ago—about the value of political democracy as an indispensable 
framework for the building of the country we want. 

The Latin American nations who are overcoming their tragic cyclical 
destiny of instability, insurgence and authoritarianism, are adopting 
political democracy as the basis for the recovery of their lost destiny. 
They realise that democracy is the only viable way to make real advances 
in economic and social reform; the only institutional framework which 
will lead them away from barbarism and allow them to make rational, 
impartial and forward-looking decisions. For this reason, perhaps we 
can discover the deepest meaning of these transitional processes in the 
change in thinking and attitudes of every man and woman who makes 
up our societies, a change from passive acceptance of their allotted 
place in democracy to active identification with and defence of the 
democratic system. 

This is not, of course, achieved in a short time. What are needed are 
changes which are sufficiently energetic but at the same time sufficiently 
balanced in order not to create chaos in the face of fresh circumstances. 
It is necessary to undertake a gigantic cultural reform which will instil in 
us a general regard for a way of life that will guarantee civil rights, and 
encourage tolerance and mutual respect; which will protect the freedom 
of the people and banish fear, coercion and disorder from our society. 

This cultural reform also includes necessary changes in the old forms 
of political activity. The responsibility of the modern politician is to 
initiate a closer dialogue with the pieople, to listen and learn from the 
ideas, behaviour and needs of others and to reflect the opinions and way 
of life of society as it really is. In these countries where there is so much 
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to do, politics can no longer be something that takes place behind closed 
doors, a one-way flow from the top downwards, but something which is 
open at every level through better communication and deep social 
bonds. 

It is precisely this that our founding fathers dreamed of. in the words 
of Juan Bautista Alberdi in one of his many writings: ‘Improve society in 
order to get the best out of power, which is its expression and its direct 
result.’ 

But the transition to democracy is, of course, a historical 
phenomenon unique to each nation and it would be wrong to approach 
the issue on the assumption that there is some universal formula for 
diagnosing difficulties or for the happy outcome of transition. But we 
also know that there arc many factors in common with those cases which 
are to be analysed at this conference and which transcend individual 
peculiarities. 

Allow me to point out two factors which seem to me to be generally 
applicable to transitions to democracy. In the flrst place, we should 
remember that democracy and its survival is dependent upon the 
consent of the people, on their clear and constantly renewed desire to 
build a legitimate political organisation for the peaceful solution of 
conflict. Nothing can replace the conscience and will of the people 
which are the very basis of democracy and which must therefore always 
be allowed expression and maturing alongside the growing system. But, 
as we know, democracy is not only consent but also dissent, and respect 
for the other person’s view and for diversity. So it is not just a matter of 
attending to the mechanisms which generate consent but also of 
recognising—not merely tolerating—the value of the dissent, acknow¬ 
ledging it as part of society’s creativity. Consent and dissent are always 
important, but they are even more so in the transition to democracy 
which demands extreme flexibility and understanding. 

The second element is something more subjective but no less 
important. Democracy is established, as 1 have said, on the basis of 
difficulties which have no immediate solution and which require effort, 
perseverance and great generosity. It is impossible to imagine 
democratic consolidation without a medium and long-term vision, while 
always taking care that immediate solutions do not have a negative 
influence on the future. This willingness of society to see democracy as a 
self-correcting system that can turn human aspirations into reality is not 
merely dependent on individuals and social groups; it also greatly 
depends on those political leaders presiding over the transition, on their 
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ability to generate confidence and credibility, which means it depends 
as much on political parties as on civil groups. 

If the authoritarian system was always characterised as closed and 
obscure, the democratic system must be seen as its antithesis, an open, 
transparent system. So the transition to democracy is the road travelled 
by peoples and institutions, whose differences are reconciled in a form 
of coexistence ba.sed on mutual respect, with the capacity efficiently to 
decide the common destiny, formulate a value system and honestly 
manage public affairs. Our own experience allows us to show now that 
democracy is not only possible but that it is better than any other system 
we have known: that contrary to what is sometimes said, not only is it 
possible in developing countries but it ensures that their development is 
not a chaotic accumulation but the embodiment of the society’s hopes. 

Democracy is not, nor can it be, the preserve of developed countries. 
Those theories which maintain that there arc historical preconditions 
linked to social, cultural, economic or political characteristics which 
favour democracy underestimate the impact of the processes of political 
transformation under way in many Third World countries. These 
countries, face to face with the challenge of having to build 
simultaneously—in periods of time which arc almost insignificant within 
an historical perspective—the Nation, the Slate, adequate structures to 
ensure economic growth, social justice and supranational integration, 
have acknow'ledged the need to adopt a political system which is not 
only efficient but also capable of establishing fundamental values, both 
individual and collective, which will allow free reign to a fulfilling life. 
This is why Third World countries are more and more rejecting 
authoritarian regimes which contravene human rights and which have 
shown themselves incapable of solving basic economic and social 
problems. 

Frequently, dazzled by the illusion of easy economic success, Latin 
American countries have succumbed to the temptation of abolishing all 
political systems. They believed that social and parliamentary debate 
were a waste of time and that the removal of all debate would save time 
and lead to greater efficiency. Time has shown implacably that public 
participation in debate and in the making of the nation cannot be 
removed without causing grave damage to all reasonable development. 

It is now unanimously accepted that no one can separate economic 
and social development. No one, it should be said, must separate these 
two from political development and the construction of an overall 
democratic system. When elementary ethical principles are forgotten 
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and the means are separated from the ends (the process of development 
from the potential beneficiaries of that process; the political system 
from the life of the community) the horizon of the nation will darken 
and it is always the most vulnerable who pay the price. 

It is precisely here at this conference, where the problems of 
transition to democracy in the TTiird World are to be analysed, that we 
must affirm our conviction of the necessity and possibility of 
democracy, both for economic development and for the achievement of 
a more just social order. 

Certainly, it is not a matter of ignoring the problems or dealing with 
them indirectly. It is necessary to discuss, as you are about to, the 
implications of the legitimate fight for better living conditions and for 
consolidation of the democratic order; the way in which of>en 
expression of diverse interests can affect social solidarity; the manner in 
which military, political and ideological conflicts which are rocking the 
planet influence and impede advancement towards a firm democratic 
system; the relationship between the security of the state and its citizens 
and individual freedom; freedom of expression and the right to privacy; 
in short, the reconciliation of the aspirations to change which inspire us 
all, and the need to protect the roots which bind us to a past which can 
no more be renounced than can the nation itself. 

This same debate which is about to begin is none other than the 
expression of the very democratic sy.stem that we arc building; no one 
has been or should be excluded; every voice and every cause should be 
given a hearing so that, at the end of each day, we may acknowledge one 
another as members of mankind and members of the brotherhood of 
free men. I am convinced that these contributions from science, politics, 
or both, will be important elements in the theoretical explanation and in 
the political consolidation of democracy. With the participation of you 
all, the common desire which motivates us will endure and make its own 
contribution to the future of mankind. 

So Buenos Aires will become for a few days the centre of 
international discussion and debate about the process of change through 
which the nations of the world are going, working towards the 
achievement of their rights and dignity. This is itself an incentive to 
strengthen our present movement towards the definitive consolidation 
of democracy. 

We shall have the opportunity of exchanging experiences, 
communicating more clearly from the standpoint of the particular 
situation of each nation, but in the knowledge that we are living through 
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similar stages in our historical evolution, in both our achievements and 
our difficulties. For the subject that brings us together has the virtue of 
linking the accumulated thought and findings of 2,S00 years of political 
science with the needs and problems of those countries that are boldly 
demanding growth, well-being and justice for their people. Historically, 
democracy has restored values which apply today: protection against all 
forms of arbitrary political power; notions of citizenship and political 
equality, leading to the fundamental principle of one person-one vote 
in the independent election of political authorities; the creation of a 
model of interaction between individual, society and state, through its 
forms of representation. In the twentieth century, democracies have 
succeeded in spreading to a significant degree those civil rights that are 
considered inalienable; the right to life, protection of the person, free 
expression and free association. 

The correlation of all this is the possibility of massive popular 
participation in basic political activities, as demonstrated by the political 
parties and the right to vote in order to resolve fundamental political 
issues and to elect governing authorities. However, as we have already 
said, twentieth century democracy should not wear itself out with these 
fundamental matters, but should extend its activities to other spheres. 
Protection of the person acquires universal interest when the protection 
of the physical person against arbitrary political power is coupled with 
the safeguard of the basic necessities of the individual. 

Contemporary democracy involves the search for satisfactory 
answers to the vital necessities of food, housing, education and health 
care. At the same time, democracy today stands for the participation of 
the people in decisions which affect their life today or the alternatives 
for their future. This calls for the cooperation of political parties and 
regional political groups, as well as that of other groups involved in the 
everyday life of our society. Democracy demands that everyone should 
play a more active role, in the family, at school, in the workplace, in 
voluntary organisations; in short, in every situation where decisions are 
made which in one way or another affect the life of the community. 

At the dawn of the twenty-first century, the countries of the Third 
World must face the challenge of intricate and complex international 
conditions; they must seek out suitable forms of technology and solve 
the pressing problems posed by their societies. Thus it is essential to 
formulate entirely just policies, and, confronted with such a challenge, 
the democratic system has the particular virtue of safeguarding the 
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interests of the many elements of the societies of Third World countries. 
Different cultural, religious, ethnic, linguistic and regional groups can 
actively make their own unique contribution to the shaping and 
achievement of national objectives within the political framework of 
democracy, due fundamentally to this system's institutionalised respect 
for diversity, tolerance and participation. 

These ambitious but feasible political objectives call for painstaking 
work on the part of each society. 

It is unrealistic to assume that the decline, crisis and defeat of 
authoritarian regimes and their replacement by democratic 
programmes necessarily means that democracy will survive in a society. 
The transition towards consolidation and strengthening of democracy is 
a complicated and risky process which inevitably calls for changes in 
political cultures, in the network of institutions and, fundamentally, in 
the adaptation of the political class to the new circumstances and 
requirements; all this against a background of international conflict, 
obvious economic difficulties and growing social expectations and 
demands. 

The presence at this gathering of prominent and high-ranking 
specialists in the social sciences, political and military leaders, and 
economists, inhibits me from going into too much detail of the set of 
problems we are examining. But I am certain that in each of the coming 
sessions there will be valuable debates and exchanges from which we 
can gain illuminating insights and different ways of looking at a reality 
which calls on us to act, and that—with better alternatives arising out of 
this broad and many-sided dialogue—we, the politicians, can continue 
to surpass those goals already achieved and make constant and 
uninterrupted progress towards greater ones. We know that the success 
of this transition and stability for this change to freedom that we are 
carrying out depends in the end on our capacity to mobilise energy, 
resources and knowledge, and systematically organise ideas and devise 
concrete strategies for the attainment of our proposed objectives. 

So I emphasise the fundamental contribution that politicians and 
society expect from you to enable them to continue on this different 
road in this new direction and to advance boldly towards consolidating 
the democratic system, building a system of economic growth with fair 
distribution of wealth, creating imaginative ways of participation and 
achievement of social dignity. 

And if you ask me if this is possible, I would remind you of the Spanish 
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thinker who called ‘Argentinians, to work!’, and said ‘I do not know if it 
is possible, I only believe it is necessary.’ And with this invocation let me 
emphatically declare that it will be possible because it is necessary. 
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Behind the diplomacy: 

Namibia, 1983-5 

In this paper we document and analyse the key developments affecting 
the struggle for Namibian independence since the beginning of 1983.' 
We aim to give an account of the dynamics of this struggle both within 
and outside Namibia. In many analyses of events in Namibia, the 
experiences and struggles of Namibians themselves arc played down or 
go unreported. We try, therefore, to give these the prominence they 
warrant. 

SWAPO (South We.st Africa Peoples Organisation) has been highly 
successful in isolating South Africa diplomatically .so that no other state 
in the world now openly supports the illegal occupation of Namibia.' 
Nevertheless, while no country is prepared to admit support for the 
regime, South Africa has been able to maintain its occupation through 
the de facto support it has enjoyed in the West. In 1983-4 this was 
strengthened by a scries of diplomatic successes for the then South 
African Prime Minister, P W Botha. These began with a secret 
agreement on security with Swaziland which led to the expulsion from 
that country of mo.st of the active ANC (African National Congress) 
members resident there. Soon thereafter, Mozambique was battered 
into signing a public security pact in which, in exchange for the 
expulsion of ANC leaders from Mozambique, South Africa formally 
agreed to end its support for the Mozambique National Resistance 
(MNR). Attempting to use the same tactics against Lesotho, South 
African commandos launched an attack on homes in Maseru and its 
secret services began covertly supporting the Lesotho Liberation Army, 
an anti-government guerrilla group based in the Transkei bantustan. 
Lesotho refused to sign a security pact. 

' The article was written in August and September IdK.*'. We fneus on the pcriiHl iys.V-5 lo update 
and expand an earlier contribution by Randolph Vigne 'The Namibia file'. Third World Quanerh 
5(2) April 1983, pp 34.5-60. 

- On 27 October 1^ the UN General Assembly revoked South Africa's mandate in Namibia. 
From that date its presence in the country became illegal. In 1969 the Gencnil As.sembly decisnm 
was confirmed by the UN Security Council, and the illegality of the South African iKcupatum was 
reaffinned by the International Court of Justice in 1971. 


TWO S(l) January 19H«1SSN 014,V65<)W86. $1.Z5 
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Most important, however, from the point of view of the Namibian 
struggle, was an agreement between South Africa and Angola reached 
after a meeting in Lusaka in February 1984, in which South Africa 
agreed to end its occupation of a large area of southern Angola. Its 
withdrawal was to be completed in three months and to be monitored by 
a joint South African-Angolan force. South Africa’s objective was to 
elicit an agreement from the Angolans to refuse guerillas of SWAPO's 
military wing, the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN) 
passage through the south of the country, in the hope that it would result 
in armed confrontations between PLAN and the Angolan army and 
sour relations between the Angolan government and SWAPO. Angola 
refused to sign such a pact, pointing out that the two countries had no 
common border and were in contact only because of the illegal 
occupation of Namibia. 

Following the negotiation of agreements with Swaziland, 
Mozambique and Angola, South Africa sought to use these propaganda 
victories to project an image as a peace broker in southern Africa. 
Advocates of 'constructive engagement’ held up the agreements as 
examples of the benefits of their approach, and the US claimed part of 
the credit by quietly acknowledging that it had put pressure on 
Mozambique and Angola to meet with South Africa and hammer out 
agreements. The final feather in Botha's cap was an invitation from his 
friends in Western Europe to make a tour of their countries in June 
1984. Despite massive demonstrations in many European countries 
against this visit, South Africa regarded the tour as a triumph and the 
herald of a new era of acceptability in international circles. 

The implications for SWAPO and Namibia were serious, as these 
events bolstered South African confidence that it could continue its 
occupation as before. In the course of his European tour, P W Botha 
had said of southern Africa: ‘We are a regional power. It is our region.’ 
South Africa was encouraged in its search for an internal settlement. US 
insistence on ‘linkage’, as well as the success of the carrot-and-stick 
approach in Mozambique, encouraged South Africa to increase its 
support for UNITA depredations in Angola. The prospects for peace 
seemed to recede further. 


Political economy 

The motivation of South Africa’s three most consistent governmental 
supporters in the West, the US, Britain and the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) were clear. These three were the core of the so-called 
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‘Contact Group’ (the other two were France and Canada—Germany 
had been the former colonial power). They were also the three 
countries (excluding South Africa) with the largest economic stakes in 
the country and in South Africa itself. This, together with strategic 
considerations and the fact that all three had their most conservative 
governments in decades (Reagan, Thatcher and Kohl) made them 
reliable partners in perpetuating the South African occupation. 

Namibia’s extractive colonial economy, developed for the benefit of 
foreign companies and white settlers, is in even deeper recession than 
South Africa’s.^ The value of per capita output fell by over 20 per cent 
between 1977 and 1983 mainly because of the very high dependence on 
plummeting world commodity prices (90 per cent of goods produced are 
exported) in relation to prices of fuel, machinery and consumer 
durables (80 per cent of goods consumed arc imported). This has been 
coupled with a long drought and a lack of investment confidence due to 
the ongoing war and political impasse. Unemployment is a staggering 40 
per cent and inflation is 12 per cent and rising."* The harsh effects of this 
on Namibia’s black population are exacerbated by vast inequalities in 
income and wealth between black and white. Average income for the 
approximately 35,(X)0 white households is some twenty times greater 
than for the 310,000 black households. Even the relatively new black 
middle class of civil servants, teachers and nurses, and ‘Coloured’ 
people in skilled manual jobs, comprising at most 50,000 hou.scholds, 
earn per capita incomes of about a third of the white average. 

Mining 

Mining has been the largest source of foreign exchange over the 
post-war period, but the recent recession has driven down its share of 
GDP from about a third in the late 1970s to about a quarter in 1983. 
Mine employment fell from 21,000 in 1977 to 15,000 in 1984. 

The mining sector is dominated by just three companies which arc 
mainly under mixed South African and British financial control.*' 
Diamond mining, at four locations on the extreme southern shores, is 
monopolised by Consolidated Diamond Mines (CDM), owned by the 
De Beers conglomerate, which is in turn part of the Anglo American 

' One of the sources used for this section is a confidential memorandum on the economy. 

^ Reuters, 22 July 1983. 

* See, for example, Windhoek Advertiser 9 December 1983; and Windhoek Ohser\-er 

10 December 1983; Rand Daily Mail (Johaimesburg) 6 January 1984. 

Catholic Institute for International Relations, Mines and Independence. London, 1983. 
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Corporation. Production has decreased in volume from 2 million carats 
in 1977 to 0.93 million carats in 1984, declared profits falling from R162 
million in 1978 to R33 million in 1984. However, these figures have 
recently been shown to be highly misleading, in evidence to the Theron 
Comission of Inquiry into Malpractices and Misappropriation of Public 
Funds. The commission was set up in 1983 to investigate the rapidly 
deteriorating state of public finance in the territory.’ Evidence 
submitted indicates that CDM has been consistently overmining 
deposits and has greatly understated the extent of its production and of 
the selling price of its diamonds. 98 per cent of which are of gem quality. 
This has been possible because the quasi-state Diamond Board (run by 
Dc Beers personnel) has not provided adequate auditing or customs 
checks on diamonds exported from Namibia, and does not state the 
selling prices obtained by the Central Selling Organisation (CSO) in 
London (the CSO, also controlled by De Beers, is a cartel covering 
virtually all diamond sales and which has stockpiled massive quantities 
of Namibian gems in order to maintain world prices). The cover-up is 
assisted by the existence of an intermediary merchandising firm 
handling all southern African diamonds, the Diamond Purchasing and 
Trading Company (PTRA), another De Beers subsidiary, which exists 
only on paper but is paid 10 per cent of the total value of Namibian 
diamond production, a ploy designed to avoid profit tax in Britain. 
Between 1973 and 1980, CDM accounted for 47 per cent of De Beers’ 
revenue but only 14 per cent of De Beers' carat production. It is alleged 
that huge transfer pricing by CDM has helped reduce its tax payments in 
Namibia from R163 million in 1978-79 to R33 million in 1983-84. Its 
contribution to Namibian state revenue has fallen from 40 per cent in 
1980 to only 9 per cent in 1984. 

TTiis reduction in CDM’s importance to state revenue is partly due 
also to the rise of tax revenue from the relatively new Rossing Uranium 
Ltd., whose majority shareholder is Britain's mining giant Rio Tinto 
Zinc (RTZ). Total of France, Urangesellschaft of West Germany and 
the state company Gencor of South Africa own smaller shares.** Rossing 
has a capital of R1 billion and reserves sufficient for production to at 
least 1990. Here again, as the world market price for uranium oxide has 
steadily dropped, profits have fallen from a peak in 1982 so that by early 
1985 they reached their lowest point for a decade. Rossing has had to 


’ Windhork Advertiser, 26 and 28 June 1985. 2 July 1985. 
“ CItR, Mines and Independence, op cil. 
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renegotiate its secret long-term contracts with nuclear utilities in the 
major Western countries as a result. Company tax payments by Rossing 
were deferred between its first year of production in 1978 and 1983 to 
allow it to recoup all of its initial investment expenditure. Nevertheless, 
it paid R3() million in company tax in 1983, but kept the payment secret 
hoping to avoid international condemnation for such overt support for 
the illegal regime. Rossing has recently refused to give production 
figures at the RTZ Annual General meetings in London. 

The third major mining company in Namibia is the Tsumeb 
Corporation Ltd (TCL), which is mostly owned by Gold Fields of South 
Africa Ltd (GFSA) (43 per cent) followed by the US firm Newmont 
(33.1 per cent) and then BP Mineral Services Ltd (14.5 per cent). 
Consolidated Gold Fields (Cons Gold) of the UK owns nearly half 
GFSA as well as 20 per cent of Newmont, so can have considerable 
influence over TCL. The South African multinational, Anglo 
American, in turn, holds a controlling share of Cons Gold. Tsumeb 
operates five base metal mines, mainly producing copper, lead and zinc 
and a large smelter, and is Namibia’s largest private employer. The spell 
of low world base metal prices was, it was claimed, responsible for a loss 
of R8 million in 1984. However, once again, the Theron Commission 
heard evidence from the Department of Geological Survey that the 
metal ingots shipped abroad by TCL had never been analysed, despite 
the fact that they contained silver and gold. There is also some doubt 
that the T’CL has provided adequate figures on the production of its 
secondary minerals—such as germanium dioxide, cadmium and arsenic. 

While the big triumvirate of mining firms can afford to offer slightly 
better working conditions for black employees and is concerned to 
project a philanthropic image in Namibia by sponsoring some education 
projects, it has been widely criticised for plundering the country's 
irreplacable minerals, financing the racist regime through a variety of 
taxes, and cooperating with the police and army.*^ 

In April 1984 it was reported that the ‘Kudu’ gas field, 120 km off the 
southernmost Namibian shore and 2.8 km inside Namibian waters, 
could become a major commercial source of liquid fuel for South 
Africa. The field was known to exist from 1974 but recently the South 
African state-owned oil exploration company, Soekor, had encourage 
further development drilling in cooperation with the US-based Chevron 


’ See, for example, Brian Wood, ‘The militarisation of Namibia's cettnomy' in Revifw of African 
Political Economy, 29 July 1984. 
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Oil Corporation. However, Chevron has said it won’t participate 
further in development work on the ‘Kudu’ field because it is 
‘non-commercial’. While the reports are therefore mixed, it seems 
that Sockor are proceeding with further development work, most likely 
with other Western oil companies which have the necessary expertise. 
But great secrecy surrounds the project. A British bank, Samuel 
Montagu, are reported to be arranging finance for this work and Soekor 
arc said to be keen to link the field up to a liquification plant based in 
South Africa so as to also service the potential Mossel Bay field.'' South 
Africa’s lack of any natural supply of liquid fuels and its vulnerability to 
an effective oil embargo, make the speculation surrounding the ‘Kudu’ 
project highly significant politically, if it is viable, since the Pretoria 
government would try to use this as another reason to delay or check 
Namibia’s full independence. 

Agriculture and fishing 

Six years of drought in many parts of the country, depressed prices, and 
the war in northern regions have seriously affected agriculture (now 
about 8 per cent of GDP). Namibia has about 5,000 huge white-settler 
ranches, 20,(XX) small black-owned stock-raising households in the 
southern bantustans and 120,(XX) black households engaged in mostly 
subsistence mixed farming on just 5 per cent of the viable farmland in 
the far north.*- The white settler farmers have always enjoyed state 
subsidies, but as their numbers have declined, the subsidies have 
increased to as much as R35,0(K) per ranch per year, even though their 
total debts topped R200 million in 1984. By contrast, so-called 
‘Coloured’ farmers had their subsidies abolished in March 1985, most 
black stockholders in the south lost their animals to the drought and the 
most populous region in Namibia, Ovamboland, was so overcrowded 
and disrupted by the war that at least one-quarter of its food had to be 
imported. 

The fishing industry was concentrated inshore and consisted of 
catches of pilchard, anchovy and rock lobster. It is, however, controlled 
by South African companies which overfished to such an extreme that 
the decline in fish stocks reduced the industry’s share of GDP from 10 
per cent in 1975 to 2*/: per cent in 1984. Namibia does not yet benefit 


Windhoek Advertiser, 22 April 1985. 

" Windhoek Advertiser, 30 January 198.5 and African Business (London) March 1985. 
Richard Moorsom. Transforming a Wasted Land, London: CIIR, 1982. 
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from its offshore fishing potential where, within its future 200-mile 
zone (not proclaimed because of the illegal occupation) the fleets of 17 
nations reap a total sales value from horse mackerel and hake which is 
even bigger than that of Namibia’s diamond industry.'-^ Meanwhile, 
four-fifths of the workers in the fishing industry have lost their jobs since 
1975. 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing in Namibia is very small, only 6 per cent of GDP, and 
consists mainly of small food processing plants and workshops. Its 
growth has been restricted by South African industrial domination of 
the region. Even the small plants which exist have been hit by the 
recession, as have the construction firms. 

Commerce and banking 

The commercial and banking sector (one-third of GDP) is dominated 
by two jointly South African- and British-owned banks, Barclays and 
Standard Chartered, plus both British and South African insurance 
companies. Most bank funds are invested in South Africa (40 per cent of 
Standard’s profits left the country in 1982-3) and expansion in the rest 
of the commercial sector has been severely limited by the racially 
structured consumer market and sharply rising sales tax rates. 

State expenditure 

The fall in tax revenue for the state administration due to the slump and 
drought has come at a time of severe political crisis (described in detail 
below). The South African authorities and their chosen proxies in the 
Democratic Tunhalle Alliance (DTA) tried to solve the political crisis 
by increasing state expenditure by 75 per cent between 1980 and 1983 
the bulk of it on the ten ethnic administrations and on military-related 
infrastructure like roads in the north. With state spending suddenly 
running at almost 60 per cent of GDP, almost twice the sub-Saharan 
average, and state departments hopelessly straddling Pretoria, 
Windhoek, ten ethnic authorities and even more municipal 
authorities,''* an orgy of over-employment, mismanagement and 
corruption resulted, which the Theron Commission was called in to 
unravel. The shortfall in revenue was made up by accumulating a huge 

Richard Moorsom, Exploiting the Sea, London; t'lIR. 1984. 

Namibia News Briefing (London) (hereafter NNB) July 1983. 

NNB, Septemher 1983. 
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loan burden, now in the region of R1,0(K) million, requiring annual 
repayments of about R185 million (and increasing as the Rand falls in 
value) out of an estimated expenditure of R1,177 million and revenue 
income of about R6(K) million. These sums are only balanced by 
subventions totalling R658 million from the South African state, made up 
mostly of direct grants and customs dues. The latter are really recycled 
revenues which an independent Namibia would get anyway, while the 
former, like the further R480 million grant for ‘police and defence’,’^ 
arc the price Pretoria pays to prop up a colonial system rejected by most 
Namibians. The R48() million grant for ‘police and defence’ expenditure 
did not nearly reflect the cost of the South African state’s war in 
Namibia (and its extension into southern Angola). One British 
economist estimated the true cost at over R2 billion per year, 9 per cent 
of the entire South African state budget, and over R.S million per day. 
This huge indebtedness will be a major problem for an independent 
Namibia. Already SWAPO has stated that it will not repay debts 
incurred under South Africa’s illegal occupation and it undoubtedly has 
a watertight legal case to renounce such foreign debts. 

Repression and war 

In April 198.3, the Attorney-General in Namibia warned of a 
‘breakdown in law and order' due to the war, with 85 per cent of 
Supreme Court cases relating to crimes committed in the ‘Operational 
Area' (war zone). At the same time, the Bar Council stated that it was 
‘shocked at the instances of abuse of detainees and rape or death in 
detention’, which made up the majority of criminal cases in the 
Supreme Court.'” Yet the instances of South African-controlled war 
criminals being brought to court cannot be seen to reflect the extent of 
atrocities and violations of human rights. Many victims are either too 
poor, too unfamiliar with legal processes conducted in a foreign 
language, or too afraid of further victimisation, to report their 
experiences. In April 1985 a British clergyman, the Reverend John 
Wheeler, returned from a visit to Namibia and described ‘a pattern of 
harassment which has bred tremendous fear’. Two Namibian bishops 


South Atrican House of Assembly Dubales. Hansard. Col. 2026, ] 1 July 19S4. 

NNH, February lOS.S; SWAl’O Information Bulletin, Luanda, January I9K.S, ‘Liberation war 
exerts heavy pressure on South Africa.' 

"* Financial Mail (Johannesburg) April 19K3. 

NNB. April 198-S. 
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in a letter to The Times (London) in 1984 similarly described how the 
South African-controlled terror squad Koevoet (Afrikaans for 
‘Crowbar’) pillaged, raped, bayoneted and burnt people alive in 
northern Namibia. As a result, they wrote, the South African presence 
was not welcomed by Namibians: ‘All personnel who come generally 
under the umbrella of South Africa . . . are regarded by most people as 
having no right to be there, and to some degree, as being the real 
“enemy”.Even the Bar Council in Namibia reiterated these 
sentiments in 1984, saying that the police and the entire judicial system 
were ‘suspect in the eyes of the overwhelming majority of the people’. 

The South African reign of terror is designed to paralyse organised 
resistance within Namibia, and includes severe restrictions on 
movement within the territory. The latter was exacerbated in 1985 by 
the promulgation of the new law, ‘AG 28’, preventing non-residents 
from entering the northern bantustans without police passes.*' The 
Prohibition and Notification of Meetings Act of 1981 has been used 
almost exclusively to prevent SWAPO meetings and rallies: it was even 
used to round up 34 SWAPO leaders at a barbecue in June 1985.*^ The 
month before, the regime had announced its intention to use the act to 
prosecute three SWAPO members following celebrations in 
Windhoek’s Katutura township to mark the movement’s 25th 
anniversary.^’ 

War atrocities 

The reality of mass support for SWAPO means that, in the eyes of the 
iKcupying armed forces, all black Namibians arc potential enemies, 
resulting in atrocities so extreme that they defy imagination. In 1983. a 
63-year-old man, Ndara Kapitango, was roasted on a fire by two 
soldiers of the South West Africa Territory Force (SWATF), who also 
raped his wife.^'’ Brutality and sadism of this kind have become part of 
the culture of white rule, internalised in many cases by collaborationist 
Namibians recruited by the South African armed forces. Atrocities are 
not merely confined to the war zones, but, as was stated in the Appelate 
Division of the S.A. Supreme Court in 1984, are ‘considered normal 
practices’ by many white employers. These were the words of Mr Gart 


The Times (Lundon) 5 January 1^X4. 
Windhoek Advertiser, 12 and l.S March 1985. 
” SWAPO statement. London, 11 June 1985. 
Windhoek Advertiser, 9 May 1985. 

Rand Daily Mai7( Johannesburg) 2 May 1984, 
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Burger for the State, when he ruled that the six-year sentence imposed on 
fanner Jacobus van Rooyen for the murder of Kasire Thomas should 
not be increased. Van Rooyen killed Kasire Thomas, a short-term 
prisoner doing weekend labour on his farm, by brutally torturing him, 
chaining him at the neck and forcing him to give the SWAPO salute 
before he died of his injuries.-'’ In 1983, after three SWATF soldiers 
raped a 62-yeur-old woman and brutally assaulted her husband, the 
State Advocate said that rape charges were increasingly prevalent, 
accounting for 42 per cent of cases in the Supreme Court.-'’ The 
Windhoek Observer, one of Namibia’s few independent newspapers, 
which dared to publicise accounts of incidents such as these, was banned 
in September 1984. It has subsequently been allowed to resume 
publication, its coverage of political developments in general and 
repression in particular severely curtailed. Although Pretoria continues 
to kill, maim, torture and terrorise Namibians, it is anxious to avoid the 
adverse publicity emanating from these policies. 

Legal sanctions have increased the powers of the armed forces to 
detain, interrogate and even kill, and the police and the army have 
become virtually a law unto themselves. Eighty per cent of Namibians 
are now living under martial law. Because SWAPO’s guerrilla war is so 
effective, and because the South African-controlled forces are seldom 
able successfully to confront PLAN in direct combat, the regime’s 
forces are effectively waging a war against all Namibians, and civilians 
arc easy targets. Similarly, discrediting SWAPO and trying to deprive 
PLAN of its popular base have become an integral part of South African 
military strategy. 

In June 1983 an Inspector Nel of the police ‘security’ service, 
cross-examined during the trial of a SWAPO combatant, admitted that 
Koevoet members made a practice of disguising themselves as SWAPO 
fighters, and that the so-called ‘Takkie Squad’ of South African soldiers 
had used SWAPO boots and AK 47 rifles when committing 
assassinations.-^ Other trials of Koevoet members have also provided 
evidence of this tactic.In one such trial, the court was told that 
Koevoet employs ‘skilled interrogators’ as well as ‘specialist 
exterminators’.^ In December 1984 Koevoet member Jonas Paulus told 


See Jacobus van Rooyen case, NNB, November 19S4. 
" NNB, October 1984. 

” NNB, July 1983. 

“ Windhoek Advertiser, 22 and 23 September 1W3. 

” The Guardian (London) 11 October 1983. 
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a court that there was a system of bounty payments in operation in the 
war zone, including a reward of R2,00() for killing a ‘guerrilla’ (which 
has often meant a civilian).^* Even the South African-sponsored 
Multi-Party Conference (see below) in the wake of adverse publicity 
abroad, has found Koevoet an embarrassment and indicated a wish to 
disband it. However, in April and May 1985 the South African Minister 
of Law and Order announced that its members might be ‘seconded or 
transferred’ to the South West African Police, but that the unit would 
remain intact and continue ‘similar operations’.^' 

In its efforts to win an unwinnable war, the South African army has 
resorted to chemical warfare.In 1983, Angola accused South Africa of 
using ‘paralysing chemical weapons’ against Angolan troops and 
civilians, and in June 1984 the UN Council for Namibia said that 
chemical gases were ‘repeatedly’ used during SA operations.Military 
takeover of Namibia’s few social services has increased the scope for 
intimidation. The war itself is a major contributing factor to ill-health in 
Namibia, as evidenced in the 1983 outbreak of bubonic plague.In 
October 1983, the regime announced plans for a complete military 
takeover of health .services, aiming simultaneously to deny possible 
assistance to wounded SWAPO combatants, to push out the church 
mission services which have increasingly drawn attention to atrocities by 
the South African-controlled armed forces, and to promote its 
floundering public relations exercises. The presence of armed soldiers 
teaching in schools has been described by many young SWAPO exiles as 
a factor in school boycotts and decisions to escape into exile.The 
inferior and inadequate education system has been disrupted even 
further through the war, which has led to the closure of some schools 
and greater under-resourcing of others.-^ Other ways in which the war 
has taken its toll on ordinary Namibians include forced removals of 
civilians from areas they have cultivated, the burning and destruction of 
crops, and South African army interference in water supplies. With 
forced removals resulting from military activities, squatter camps with 
desperately unsanitary conditions—those around Oshakati and 


The Observer (London) 4 December 1983. 

Windhoek Adwrtiser. 19 April and 2 May 1985 and BBC Monitor. 22 April 1985. 

See back copies of Resister, the journal of the Committee of South Africa War Resistance. 
London. 

Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) 3(1 June 1984. 

Windhoek Advertiser, 3 September 1983. 

’’ Action on Namibia, ‘Education and Culture'. Namibia Support Committee. 1983. 

“ Barbara Konig, Namibia: The Ravages of War, London: IDAF, 1983. 
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Ondangua alone housing over 6,(XX) people in 1983—have been 
created.^’ 

The militarisation of Namibian society has also limited the already 
narrow options open to workers. Job seekers have, historically, sought 
employment in the white-owned mines and industries of central 
Namibia. The necessity of migration southward has increased with the 
destruction, through war, of the economy of the north. In the ‘white’ 
urban areas, black workers today face not only police harassment and 
unemployment, but conscription into the army. Despite this, there is an 
increasing influx of ‘illegals' into central Namibia, including hundreds of 
women, fleeing the violence of more intense warfare further north. 
Uncertainty and insecurity have thus become more intense for 
Namibia’s population as a whole.”* 

Conscription 

The process of ‘Namibianisation’ of South Africa’s war against 
Namibians has not been successful, despite recruitment of several 
thousand young Namibian men, driven into military service by poverty, 
unemployment and fear. A SWATF spokesman announced in 1984 that 
all attempts to avoid a South African registration of all potential 
conscripts to the military would be ‘investigated’ and threatened 
punishments of six months prison or a heavy finc.^*' All political 
groupings in Namibia, except the DTA, have oppi>sed registration, and 
reports from SWAPO settlements indicate that the policy has led to an 
increase in the numbers of young men fleeing Namibia. Registration 
was suspended at the end of 1984, ostensibly to facilitate a review. 
Parents and teachers have protested against it, and the brave stand of a 
SWAPO member, Eric Binga, against conscription has highlighted 
popular opposition. Declaring himself to be a card-carrying member of 
SWAPO, Binga made a legal application against conscription. His 
father. Eduard Binga, supporting the application, explained that Eric’s 
brother Ismail was a member of PLAN, and that the two brothers could 
not fight one another in a war which is ‘the result of the unfair treatment 
our people are receiving in this country due to the laws of South Africa'. 
The appeal was dismissed in June 1984, but Binga's lawyers have 
reportedly applied for a higher-level appeal.'^" Hundreds of other young 

" A Murray-Hudson, ‘SWAPO; solidarity with our sisters’. Review of African Political Economy 

(27-28) 1984. 

Konig, Namibia, op. cit., pp 37-9. 

NNB, December 1984. 

Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) 22 June 1984. 
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Namibians lacking such access to courts had hoped that this C 2 ise, 
heralded by the media in both South Africa and Namibia, as a ‘historic’ 
challenge to apartheid rule, would set a precedent alleviating them of 
the dilemma posed by conscription. 

Poh'ticai prisoners 

The developing crisis in southern Africa, which has shaken the 
confidence of investors in the apartheid economy, has also increased the 
regime’s sensitivity to international prcs.sure. As anxiety over South 
Africa’s conduct in Namibia has mounted. Western governments have 
sought to persuade it to modify some of its less popular practices. 
Overtures for the release of political prisoners by the British. American 
and other governments have been prompted by campaigns by the soli¬ 
darity movements, which have been to significant effect in recent years. 
, In October 1984, following a sustained campaign, particularly by 
activists in Britain and the US and lasting over six years, the prisoners of 
war taken during the South African raid on the Kassinga refugee camp 
in southern Angola were finally released.'*' Responding to the growing 
anti-apartheid lobby in the USA, the US House of Representatives had 
passed a resolution calling for the release of Kassinga detainees, and for 
South African compliance with the UN Charter, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Geneva Conventions of 1949.'*- 
While some Namibians, through their status as sentenced political 
prisoners, or because of having been a focus for international campaigns 
for other reasons, have been able to win their freedom from 
incarceration, hundreds more remain anonymous in detention centres, 
facing torture and possible death. As reference to statements of the Bar 
Council indicates, the notion of ‘recourse to law' as a means to protect 
the rights of civilians is hardly applicable in Namibia. 

Costs to South Africa 

An article in the Africa Contemporary Record estimated South African 
troop losses in Namibia since SWAPO began its armed struggle in 1966 
at l.-SIK),"** while the total number of deaths in the Namibian war, the 
majority of them civilian, was estimated in 1983 at 10,000.*'* The 
economic cost to South Africa of the war in Namibia has been 

■*' Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) 18 and IV September 1V84; SWAPO Informalion Rullelin. 
December 1984, ‘The Maricntal detainees'. 

NNB. CXtobcr 1984. 

NNB. February 198.S. 

** ne Times (London) 21) September 198.1. 
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mentioned under ‘Political economy’ above. As the Rand plummets 
and Pretoria’s indebtedness increases, with the entire apartheid 
economy in crisis in 1985, the financing of the war in Namibia becomes 
even more onerous. In addition to these economic factors, South 
Africa’s white population is facing a crisis of morale, deepened by the 
disillusionment of its armed forces.'*'’ Many young white conscripts, 
caught in the contradiction between Pretoria’s intention to retain its 
domination of Namibia and its hypocritical utterances about the need 
for self-determination, are unwilling to give their lives for South 
Africa’s Vietnam.*'’ In April 1983, for example, there were 355 men in 
South African Defence Force detention for refusing to undergo military 
training."*^ 

The enormous cost of the war to South Africa is in large part due to 
the effectiveness of SWAPO’s armed .struggle. For example, just one of 
SWAPO’s 1983 bomb attacks in Windhoek, Namibia’s capital, caused , 
an estimated R60,00() worth of damage, although there were no 
casualties.*** In October that year, the Windhoek Observer attributed 
the South African military’s defoliation of a 600 metre swathe along a 
main highway in the north to ‘increasing appearance of SWAPO 
insurgents in the area . . . (and] several attacks, most of them 
successful’.*'* A year later, SADF chief Viljoen was admitting that 
despite on-going ‘counter-insurgency’ campaigns. SWAPO combatants 
remained active in northern Namibia.-^*’ A SWAPO press release issued 
in the same month stated that seventy-one South African troops were 
killed and fifty-seven injured in July 1984. On 4 October 1984 the main 
water supply to 350 farmsteads in the north was cut by a bomb explosion. 
In February 1985, PLAN successfully shot down an Impalajet, derailed a 
goods train and bombed the post office serving the South African military 
base at Ondangua. '’* PLAN regularly issues reports of its operations but 
these are not reported in the Western media. 

South African military bases in northern Namibia have an additional 
function in Pretoria’s regional strategy: they are used as a launch pad for 


Fur elaboration on the state of South African troop morale, see back ctrpies of Resister, op. cit. 
Information gleaned in discussion with South African soldier, whose identity is currently 
confidential. 

.Vinr (Johannesburg), 2 April 1983. 

•“ NNB. August 1983. 

■*’' Windhoek Observer, 15 October 1983; Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) 19 October 1983. 
BBC Monitor, 5 October 1984. 

NNB, February 1985. These are examples of just a few actions regularly reported in the monthly 
Journal of PLAN, The Combatant, and occasionally in newspapers in Namibia. 
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attacks on Angola and to provide logistical support and training for the 
Unita forces engaged in sabotage of the MPLA’s thwarted attempts at 
national reconstruction. South African strategy in Angola is, in part, 
designed to undermine that country’s support for Namibian liberation. 
In addition, however, it is part of a regional strategy for control, 
intended either to overthrow or to severely weaken independent states 
in the subcontinent with the aim of bringing them into South Africa’s 
economic and political orbit. To this end. South African forces have 
been in continuous military occupation of parts of southern Angola 
since 1981, and have provided technical and logistical backing and even 
personnel for Unita raids as far north as Luanda and Cabinda. 
December 1983/January 1984 brought one of the largest South African 
offensives, following an MPLA warning of this threat in July 1983. The 
invading force consisted of around 10,000 troops, engaged in heavy 
bombing and shelling of several Angolan towns.The offensive had 
actually begun in August, in tandem with a Unita attack on Cangamba. 
Despite South African claims about the bombing of a 'SWAPO 
Headquarters’ in December, not a single Namibian was killed, the 
attack being directed against the Angolan civilian settlements. The 
offensive was going on at the very time when South Africa was 
proposing at the UN a ‘mutual force disengagement on the Namibia/ 
Angola border as the first step in a peaceful independence settlement 
for Namibia.In January 19W, Resister, journal of the Committee on 
South African War Resistance, reported further evidence of the 
collaboration between Unita and the South African military, 
commenting on an article in Soldier of Fortune where an American 
mercenary described his training in Namibia and subsequent 
leadership, still under South African Defence Force command, of Unita 
forces in Angola. 

In February 1984, following South Africa's ‘disengagement' 
undertaking with Angola, a Joint Monitoring Commission (JMC), to 
monitor supposed South African troop withdrawal from Angola, 
conditional upon Angolan prevention of alleged SWAPO infiltration 
into northern Namibia from Angola, was set up. SWAPO, which had 
never been party to any ceasehre agreement with South Africa, despite 
the movement’s offers to do so, continued its military opierations within 
Namibia, arguing that these were launched not from ‘bases’ within 


” ANGOP statement. 1 January 1984. 
NNB, Special Issue, January 1984. 
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Angola, but by combatants already infiltrated into Namibia and based 
among the Namibian masses. Ongoing SWAPO attacks were used by 
Pretoria as a justification for its delay in implementing the 
‘disengagement’ agreement with Angola.^"* By May 1984, South 
African troops were still in Angola, the Angolan news agency ANGOP 
complaining of a massive influx of South African-backed Unita forces 
into the occupied areas.In June 1984 President Dos Santos said that 
South African forces were still some 40 km inside Angola, and added 
that Unita saboteurs were still being infiltrated.'’*’ 

In October and November, as the occupation continued, the Angolan 
government reiterated its terms for a si^lution, as defined in 1982; 
withdrawal of South African forces from Angola, cessation of supfiort 
for Unita; implementation of the UN independence plan as contained in 
Resolution 4.15; and phased withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola 
when UN forces were in place in Namibia. 

In January 1985 South African troops in Namibia held a major 
military operation, code-named ‘Fist Showing' (Vuiswys) designed as a 
show of force and directed at Angola.'^ In April, South African forces 
claimed to have withdrawn from Angola, and the Joint Monitoring 
Commission was disbanded in mid-May. By this July, however, 
according to SWAPO sources. South African troops remained in 
Angola, having attacked Angolan forces up to 40 km inside that 
country at the end of June.'** The debacle of the recent ‘Unita’ attack on 
Cabinda brought more evidence of South African involvement in 
actually manning Unita to headlines in the press all over the world. 

Internal political developments 

While SWAPO has escalated all aspects of its threefold strategy (armed 
struggle, internal political mobilisation and international diplomatic 
and economic pressure), to increase the costs to South Africa, the latter 
has pursued a counter-strategy of‘Namibianisation’ of the conflict in an 
attempt to reduce those costs. At a political level South Africa’s efforts 
have been directed to the creation of an anti-SWAPO third force. The 
existence of this third force depends upon Pretoria’s ability to build a 


NNB. April I9K4. 

” The Guardian and Financial limes (London) 10 April iy84. 

ANCiOP statement. 21 June 1084. 

” Windhoek Adveriiser. 16 January I08.S. 

NNB. July lOH-S. 
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repressive client state machine in Namibia. It hopes that this will either 
be strong enough to resist SWAPO altogether, or, at least, to weaken it 
sufficiently in elections to deny it effective control of an independent 
Namibia. 

South Africa’s first vehicle for an internal settlement was the 
DTA-dominated Council of Ministers which finally collapsed in 
ignominy in February 1983, brought down by its demonstrable lack of 
political support in the country, and by the corruption, incompetence 
and squabbling of its constituent parties and personalities.*’^ 
Eventually, even South Africa decided that it had become counter¬ 
productive, and the Administrator-General (AG) of Namibia revoked 
the powers of the National Assembly and Council of Ministers and 
assumed direct rule by decree. 

State Council 

In July 1983 the AG announced the creation of a State Council with a 
brief to produce ‘comprehensive proposals’ for an ‘interim 
government'. The propo.sais were to be submitted to him for approval 
and to be followed by a referendum to allow the electorate to choose 
between them and those contained in UN Security Council Re.solution 
(UNSCR) 43.5. As with previous South African-sponsored elections, 
the objective was to attempt to legitimise, with a tightly controlled 
‘referendum’, a new structure for proxy rule in Namibia which could be 
sold overseas as an acceptable alternative to the UN plan. The State 
Council was to have fifty-two members allocated according to the 
discretion of the AG and nominated by internal parties acceptable to 
South Africa. However, when even the DTA decided against 
involvement in the Slate Council, South Africa was forced to abandon 
the plan. 

Multi-party conference 

Instead it began to encourage a third initiative which followed the call, 
in September 1983, for a conference of seventeen small internal parties 
to formulate proposals for independence. Significantly, parties refusing 
to join the conference, whether on its right or left, were united in seeing 
it as an initiative from South Africa rather than from Namibians, as was 
claimed. SWAPO’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Nico Bessinger, 
termed it ‘Pretoria’s latest neo-colonial scheme' designed to ‘form an 

’’’ See Vigne, ‘The Namibia file’, op. cii. 
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anti-SWAPO front’, while the extreme right South West Africa 
Herstigte Nasionale Party (SWAHNP) dismissed it as an attempt to get 
the ‘still-born State Council to arise from the dead’.*“’ 

The Multi-Party Conference (MPC), as it became known, was finally 
launched on 12 November 1983 with, however, only seven participating 
parties: the DTA, the South West African National Union (SWANU), 
the Damara Council, SWAPO-Democrats (SWAPO-D), the Namibia 
Christian Democratic Party (NCDP), the Labour Party and the 
Rchoboth Liberation Front, none of which command mass support. 
While it was later joined by the SWA National Party (SWANP), 
representing most whites in Namibia, the NCDP soon left, attacking the 
DTA for working with the security police to crush oppi>sition parties 
and expressing disquiet at the funding of the MPC by the Hans Seidl 
Foundation, an organisation closely associated with the right-wing 
Christian Socialist Union of the Federal Republic of Germany.*^ 

In March 1984 South Africa released Andimba Toivo ya Toivo and 
other Namibian political prisoners in a transparent attempt to bolster 
the status of the MPC. Stating that the releases were in response to 
requests from the MPC, South Africa hoped that Ya Toivo and others, 
after eighteen years in prison, could be manoeuvred into criticism of 
SWAPO's leaders and used to create divisions in the liberation 
movement. However, Toivo declared his allegiance to SWAPO and 
support for its President, Sam Nujoma, and was subsequently elected its 
Secretary-General. As part of its new initiative. South Africa, in the 
same month, conducted what must be the most bizarre opinion poll 
ever. Troops rounded up 1,000 civilians in the Ovambo region of the 
north of the country. Holding them at gun-point, the soldiers then asked 
each whether they would vote for SWAPO or candidates of the ‘internal 
parties’ in an election. Each person was photographed and their name 
and answer recorded. 

The MPC's decision to draw up a new constitution for Namibia to 
counter UNSCR 435 led to growing dissatisfaction within some of its 
constituent parties, in late March 1984 the Damara Council withdrew 
declaring its support for Resolution 435 and denouncing the MPC as an 
anti-SWAPO front. Opposition to SWANU participation grew among 


Rand Daily Mail (Jtihannesburg) 15 September 1983; Windhoek Advertiser, 3 and 5 October 
1983. 

Action on Namibia, 10 June 1985, ‘Null and void; South Africa^ internal settlement in 
Namibia'. 

Reuters, 24 March 1984. 
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its members and came to a head when, at a spiecial congress, the former 
leader, Moses Katjiuongua, was replaced and the party withdrew from 
the MPC. Katjiuongua refused to acknowledge his demotion, however, 
and with a rump of supporters remained in the MPC, still calling his 
group SWANU. Despite the fact that fourteen of a former eighteen 
SWANU branches backed the new president, Kuzeeko Kangueehi, and 
despite a High Court ruling that Kangueehi and his associates were the 
legal office-bearers of SWANU, South Africa continued to claim 
SWANU participation in the MPC under Katjiuongua.*’^ 

The Lusaka talks 

The immediate source of the SWANU split was talks involving SWAPO 
and South Africa (represented by the MPC) in Lusaka in May 1984. 
These were called by the Zambian President, Kenneth Kaunda, in an 
attempt to speed a settlement in Namibia. Kaunda agreed to host the 
talks without UN participation, a move potentially dangerous to 
SWAPO as it threatened to undermine Re.solution 435. At the talks, 
however, representatives of the NCDP, the Namibia Inde|)endence 
Party, the Federal Party, the Damara Council and SWANU joined the 
SWAPO delegation to sit opposite representatives of the MPC led by 
Katjiuongua, a surprise development which SWAPO turned to its 
advantage. The talks foundered on the South African delegation's 
insistence on linkage and its refusal to agree to the immediate 
implementation of Resolution 435. They were a deep embarrassment to 
the South Africans, because they highlighted, once again, the breadth of 
SWAPO support compared to that of the South African-sponsored 
MPC. This was further strengthened by the later emergence of an 
informal alliance between SWAPO, the Damara Council and 
SWANU In September 1984, following the removal of its old-guard 
leadership, SWANU decided unanimously to work closely with 
SWAPO for the liberation of Namibia. 

The ‘transitional government of national unity’ 

Despite the setbacks for the MPC, the South Africans decided to press 
ahead with the formation of what was termed a ‘Transitional 
Government of National Unity’ (TGNU), based on the constitutional 
proposals formulated by the MPC in earlier sessions. A cabinet with 


Action on Namibia, JO June 19RS, 'Null and void', op. cii. 

“ Africa, June 1984. 
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eight members, three from the DTA and one each from the other five 
participating parties,*’-^ was nominated by the participants, along with 
sixty-two representatives sitting in an unclected ‘Legislative Assembly’ 
and a ‘Constitutional Council’ of sixteen nominated from the assembly. 
Despite claims that the introduction of the internal government 
constituted, in practice, a transfer of executive authority. South Africa 
retained control of all the most crucial portfolios. Foreign affairs and all 
international negotiations on Namibia remained the prerogative of the 
South African government, as did ‘defence’. Control over finance was 
retained indirectly through control of the amounts voted by the South 
African parliament for Namibia which were essential to its financial 
solvency. ‘Internal security’ was retained in South African hands 
through the maintenance of secondments of South African personnel at 
the highest levels to the SWA Territory Force (SWATF-military) and 
the SWA Police (SWAP).'’^ 

On its formation on 17 June 1985, the TGNU was very much the 
opposite of what its name was intended to imply. It was a collection of a 
few minority parties prepared to collaborate with South Africa. Sam 
Nujoma suggested that among them, the six parties commanded at the 
most the support of 8(),(KK) of the 1.5 million Namibians, a mere 5.3 per 
cent of the population. It was announced that there would be no South 
African-sponsored elections prior to the formation of the internal 
government because it sought to promote ‘national reconciliation’. 

The MPC government was divided on almost every issue of 
importance to the Namibian people. Most importantly, there was 
disagreement on the appropriate attitude to the apartheid provisions 
contained in proclamation AGS, which laid down the basis for the 
eleven ‘tribal’ administrations of the second tier of government in 
Namibia. While some members said that the apartheid divisions would 
be abolished immediately, the SWANP made it clear from the start that 
it had decided to participate in the MPC specifically to defend white 
privileges and the separate administration and facilities for whites. 
Similar dilemmas with respect to repressive legislation and especially 
proclamation AG9 (allowing indefinite detention without trial), 
presented themselves from the start. While some black members of the 
MPC wanted to abolish these unpopular provisions, thereby trying to 
increase the popularity of the TGNU, other participants objected on 

These were SWAPO-D, SWANP, SWANU-Katjiunngua, the Labour Party and the Rehoboth 

Liberation Front. 
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the grounds that such provisions would continue to be necessary for 
them to retain control in Namibia. 

Divisions continued at the press conference after the launch 
ceremony, when Eben van Zijl, leader of the SWANP representatives, 
announced that he was strongly opposed to the abolition of the racial 
segregation of the education and health services, tax system and 
expenditure structure. The Daily Telegraph (London) described the 
eight ‘ministers’ at the press conference as putting up ‘a defensive and 
semi-coherent response’ to questions.*’ 

SWAPO political mobilisation inside Namibia 

While the MPC struggled unsucce.ssfuly to establish its credibility in 
Namibia, a series of major rallies held in the face of violent reaction by 
the security forces, demonstrated once again the extent of support 
enjoyed by SWAPO. On 19 April over 3,000 SWAPO supporters held 
a surprise rally in Katutura township outside Windhoek to mark the 
25th anniversary of the formation of SWAPO. The thousands of 
demonstrators marched in a procession through Katutura singing 
freedom songs and hymns and were joined by others who flocked from 
their homes to join in. Police stayed in the background but were more in 
evidence when they used tear-gas to break up a second rally of 1,000 
people on 4 May, called to commemorate the anniversary of the deaths 
of 600 Namibian refugees in a South African attack on a SWAPO 
refugee settlement in Kassinga, Angola. When SWAPO supporters 
turned out en masse at the third rally in Windhoek in two months, to 
protest against the installation of the TGNU, the police were even more 
brutal. Following a rally of 4,(KX) people, 1,500 who went on to march 
through Katutura were attacked by Koevoet with tear-gas and clubs. 
Thirty-three people were hospitalised as a result, many with serious 
injuries. South African attempts to mobilise a ‘pro-MPC’ 
demonstration, involving pressure from Koevoet and the laying on of 
trucks and buses to transport contract workers and school students to 
the ceremony, failed dismally.*** 

With no Namibians on the streets to welcome the TGNU, it was left 
to the South Africans to put on a show of support. The swearing-in was 
marked by a massive military parade, including troops, tanks, armoured 

" Reuters. 18 June 1985; Daily Telegraph (London) 19 June 1985. 

“ Speech by Hidipu Humutenya, SWAPO Secretary for Information and Publicity, to Trafalgar 
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personnel carriers, and Koevoet, which travelled throu^ the black 
townships of Khomasdal and Katutura before ending up in the 
Windhoek city centre. It was seen by observers as a warning to black 
Namibians, and a reassurance to whites, that despite the internal 
government. South Africa would continue to keep a tight grip on the 
country.^ 


International diplomacy and Namibia 

From 1977 to 1983 the Contact Group virtually took over from the UN 
the role of negotiating a settlement in Namibia and it was an agreement 
hammered out by Contact Group representatives in 1977, and which 
South Africa and SWAPO agreed to in mid-1978. which formed the 
basis for UNSCR 435. For most of the period of its activities, the 
Contact Group gave the impression that independence was imminent, 
thereby discouraging other international pressures for South African 
withdrawal, and reducing Western support for SWAPO's call for 
mandatory economic sanctions against South Africa. 

The demise of the Contact Group and the undermining of UNSC 
Resolution 435 have been the most prominent features of the recent 
period. The origins of this process arc important to grasp if the 
subtleties of the present diplomacy are to be understood. In the 
build-up to, and following the election of the Thatcher government in 
Britain in early 1979, and again after the Mugabe election victory in 
Zimbabwe in early 1980, Pretoria began to back-track on Resolution 
435 and to misleadingly present the UN plan to the world as somehow 
‘pro-SWAPO’. In fact Resolution 435 was a Western initiative to 
significantly water down in favour of Pretoria the UN’s previous 
independence plan for Namibia contained in UN Security Council 
Resolution 385. The Western powers had agreed to this in 1976 when 
Portuguese colonialism was defeated and Soweto and other parts of 
South Africa were in revolt. Elizabeth Landis, an international lawyer 
who has worked closely in support of SWAPO for many years, 
summarised the watering-down of the principles of Resolution 385 as 
follows: 

Despite its alleged purpose. Resolution 435 undercut every key provision of 
the earlier resolution: (i) Instead of being required to withdraw immediately, 
the South African occupation regime would remain in Namibia and run it until 
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independence; (ii) Pretoria was not required to dismantle the bantustans, and 
other human rights requirements were omitted or made less comprehensive; 
(iii) The election would be run by South African officials—they would choose 
the electoral system, register voters, count the votes, etc.—while the UN would 
be reduced to monitoring their conduct; (iv) The same South African police 
that intimidated, detained, and tortured Namibians would be in charge of 
maintaining law and order and of ensuring the freedom of the vote; and (v) the 
removal of Walvis Bay from Namibian jurisdiction was tacitly approved. 

To placate SWAPO, the Security Council adopted Resolution 432 (1978), 
which stated that the territorial integrity and unity of Namibia ‘mu.st be assured 
through the reintegration of Walvis Bay’, (emphasis added] The Council added 
that it would support ‘initiation of steps’ to that end and that, pending the 
restoration, ‘South Africa must not use Walvis Bay in any manner prejudicial 
to the independence of Namibia or the viability of its economy . . .’ But the 
resolution contained no coercive provisions to en.sure compliance by 
Pretoria.’" 

Despite these huge concessions by SWAPO, who were nevertheless 
confident of winning any genuinely ‘free and fair' election. Pretoria 
quickly took advantage of the election of conservative governments in 
Britain and the US to stall implementation of Resolution 435. A series 
of bogus issues such as alleged UN partiality, de-militarised zones, and 
election systems were raised between 1980 and 1983, delaying progress 
and subjecting Namibians to more suffering. The world stood by in 
ignorance of the subtle diplomatic manoeuvres or without effective 
power to end the delays. 

When such negotiating ploys ran out. the issue of linking a Cuban 
troop withdrawal from Angola to the implementation of Resolution 435 
was introduced by Pretoria with enthusiastic US connivance. While the 
stagnation of negotiations which followed had enabled Pretoria to 
continue its attempts to build the trappings of a local neo-colonial state 
and puppet government, the issue of linkage has provided Washington 
and Pretoria with a lever to promote the political fortunes of Jonas 
Savimbi’s UNITA insurgents in Angola and to try to legitimise the 
illegal South African military attacks into Angola. 

It was this which led to a heated falling out between France and the 
US at the last Contact Group meeting in Paris on 24 October 1983. In 
December 1983 the newly-elected Socialist government in France 
withdrew from the Contact Group. The External Relations Minister, 

^ Elizabeth Landis, ‘Namibia in the internation context: the frustration of independence', a 
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Pretoria, on the other hand, has begun to be increasingly open about 
its long-term objective to completely bypass Resolution 435. Hitherto it 
has always made a careful point of giving ‘formal’ acceptance to the 
resolution while expressing ‘reservations’ about certain of its terms. The 
South African Foreign Minister, Pik Botha, said in September 1984 that 
his government would not object to a plan which bypassed Resolution 
435 and included agreement between the MPC, SWAPO and the Front 
Line States. Unita would also have to be brought in, he said, 
otherwise it would attack the UN peacekeeping force stationed on the 
Angola/Namibia border.Clearly, the South African government, 
spurred on by the US, will attempt further forays like the one in Lusaka 
to bypass the UN. 

The abortive South African commando raid on the vital Gulf Oil 
installations in Cabinda in May 1985 and the savage attack on civilians in 
Gaborone in mid-1985 led to the temporary recall of the US 
Ambassador to ‘review policy’. The picture was complicated, however, 
by the complete breakdown of US-Angola discussions on Cuban troop 
withdrawal which followed the provocative repeal on 10 July 1985 of 
the Clark Amendment in the US Congress. This amendment had 
formally prohibited US aid to dissident groups in Angola since the 
failure of the CIA’s military-sponsored adventures with Unita and the 
FNLA in 1975. One of the major pro-South African and pro-Savimbi 
lobby organisations in Washington, Heritage Foundation, called the 
decision 'extremely historic’ and Senator Steven Symms declared that 
‘what the South Africans are seeking to accomplish in southern Africa 
bears a resemblance to what the US is trying to accomplish in Central 
America’.’^ 

It remains an open question now whether the recent impetus amongst 
US Congressmen and Senators which has resulted from the domestic 
anti-apartheid campaigns can be sustained enough to force a halt to the 
Reagan Administration’s increasingly open support for South Africa’s 
surrogate, Savimbi, and its undermining of Resolution 435. A key 
component of this struggle will be the extent to which the British 
government can ‘bridge’ the irreconcilable US and Commonwealth 
positions, and so defuse world-wide pressure for effective economic and 
other sanctions against South Africa. The governments of Britain and 
the FRG are also playing an increasingly active role in softening 
anti-apartheid measures by the EEC. Clearly the anti-apartheid 
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Sanctions and South Africa 


This article sets out to describe and analyse the causes and effects of the 
phenomenal growth in the South African divestment campaign and the 
increasing calls for sanctions in the United States and other parts of the 
world. 

The campaign in the US for the divestment of holdings by 
universities, churches, cities and States in companies with South 
African interests and for the ending of bank loans is by no means new. 
Church and other groups have been taking shareholder action at 
company AGMs for the past ten years, without any great success; 
though there has been a regular trickle of cities and States passing 
legislation to prohibit or at least to limit the investment of public funds 
in companies with South African interests, starting with the city of 
Cotati, California, in 1978. The first Slate action was taken by Nebraska 
in 1980, followed by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Michigan in 1982. 

I'he campaign, however, took on a completely new complexion at the 
end of 1984; it began to attract nationwide support and to have more 
marked success. Timothy Smith, a long-time campaigner and Executive 
Director of the Inter-Faith Center on Corporate Responsibility, 
commented, 'A number of banks have turned the corner on South 
Africa’.' 

Washinfilon Notes on Africa (Winter/Spring 1985) lists a number of 
factors which led to the formation of the Free South Africa Movement, 
which was established at the end of 1984 to coordinate the efforts of 
political, labour, church and academic organisations and to spearhead 
the nationwide campaign; 

Events in South Africa in J984: the widespread unrest and police 
violence leading to over 200 deaths and 4(KX) arrests, centred around the 
imposition of the new Constitution; 

The award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Bishop Desmond Tutu, which 
focused worldwide attention on apartheid; 

The US Presidential candidacy of Jesse Jackson, which brought the issue 
of South Africa into the arena of national political debate; 

The re-election of President Reagan, which brought the prospect of four 
more years of ‘constructive engagement’; 
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The failure of the Export Administration Act, which included projjosals 
for sanctions against South Africa and which was passed by the House of 
Representatives but defeated in the Senate; 

The success of anti-apartheid action at grassroots level, which had been 
going on for many years. 

The first major demonstration and arrests took place outside the 
South African Embassy in Washington DC on 21 November 1984. Since 
then demonstrations have taken place on every weekday, leading to the 
arrest (by August 1985) of some 3000 people, including twenty-two 
Congressmen and numerous other eminent people. The 
demonstrations have not been confined to Washington. As Time 
magazine (5 August 1985) commented: 

More than any other issue since the Vietnam War, the question of apartheid 
has touched off a wave of public protest and voluntary arrest in the US that is 
far from being confined to Washington. While demonstrators have been taking 
to the streets of the capital others across the country have sought to pressure 
state and local governments, universities and colleges to rid themselves of 
holdings that involve US and foreign companies with interests in South Africa. 

By August 1985, six States and twenty-six cities had passed some form 
of divestment legislation, while such legislation was pending in another 
twenty-five States and in numerous cities. Some forty universities had 
taken similar action, though in most cases, as is true also of some States, 
the divestment proposals were conditional upon the companies taking 
some action, such as achieving a satisfactory rating according to the 
Sullivan Principles (sec appendix). The demands made by the Sullivan 
Principles, which are mainly concerned with desegregation and equal 
treatment in the workplace, have to a large extent been overtaken by 
events. Local South African businessmen are in fact making more 
radical political demands, such as common South African citizenship, 
repeal of the Pass Laws, and participation in national political life. Little 
is to be gained, therefore, from such conditional divestment. 

In US usage, ‘divestment’ refers to the action of shareholders 
disposing of their holdings in companies; ‘disinvestment’ refers to 
companies withdrawing their capital from South Africa. Divestment is 
not an end in itself and it has no direct effect on South Africa. Its 
purpose is not to make the individual and institutional shareholders feel 
good, but to put pressure on the companies concerned to disinvest. This 
pressure is not purely financial; after all, others will no doubt purchase 
the shares disposed of. Although US companies derive only a 
proportion, and in the case of the giant multinationals only a very small 
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proportion, of their profits from South Africa, the damage done to their 
image by the cxp>osure and criticism of their involvement in South 
Africa might well affect the profitability of their other opierations. 
Companies might well decide therefore that, whatever the profitability 
of their South African involvement, their continued presence is not 
worth the effort. The campaign has at least succeeded in making 
companies spend a great deal of time and effort, which to them means 
money, on justifying their South African operations. As one US 
company executive observed, ‘Although we get 10 per cent of our profit 
from South Africa, it’s taking up 50 per cent of boardroom time.’" 

According to The Economist (London) (30 March 1985) ‘The total of 
sales of slock in South African-linked companies instigated by the 
anti-apartheid movement over the past year is probably past the $5 
billion mark’. How much effect this has had on the companies 
concerned it is impossible to gauge; though since 1980, thirty US 
companies have withdrawn from South Africa while only eleven have 
gone in. Others, like Ford and Coca-Cola have cut back their holdings 
in South African companies to less than 50 per cent. Even the British 
banks, Barclays and Standard Chartered, which have completely 
dominated the South African banking scene for decades have now 
reduced their holdings to well below 50 per cent. The companies 
them.selves claim that their actions are based on purely commercial 
considerations. But those considerations are in turn determined by the 
political situation to which the campaign has been drawing attention for 
many years. 

Most of the divestment has been carried out by city and State pension 
funds. (With a value of over $1 trillion, US institutional portfolios are 
one of the Iarge.st sources of capital in the world, and they are now 
realising that this gives them a great deal of power). While the 
motivating cause has been disapproval of apartheid, the trustees have 
al.so been able to show that divestment from companies with South 
African interests is not financially detrimental to their Funds, as they 
must do in order to comply with the trust laws. The governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, which was the first State to divest completely 
from South African-linked companies, disposing of an estimated $130 
million worth of shares, commented, ‘Divestment makes not only a 
strong moral statement against apartheid but divestiture has proven to 
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have had no significant impact on our pensions earnings’.’ Several 
studies have shown that portfolio performance would be no worse, and 
in some cases would be better, without South African involvement. 
Robert Schwartz, the leading exponent of socially responsible 
investment has written: 

As an investment adviser, I do not analyze moral or political issues but rather 
concern myself with the hard data necessary to make responsible financial 
decisions. In the case of South Africa-related investments, the facts are clear. 
Divestment should not be ruled out on financial grounds. The final 
consideration is not its effect on your investment portfolio but its effect on 
apartheid.'* 

Some more cynical observers see this as reason for dismissing the 
campaign as simply an opportunity ‘to redress affluence with a little 
nostalgic protest. . . any noble posture, so long as it's cost free'.' But in 
challenging the conventional wisdom about the financial advantages of 
investing in South Africa the campaign is also challenging the political 
and moral assumptions on which that ‘wisdom’ is based. 

There is very little real pressure on the companies voluntarily to 
withdraw completely from South Africa for anything resembling moral 
reasons. The campaigns has, however, helped to create a political 
climate in which it was possible and politic for both Houses of Congress 
to pass legislation which would prohibit new investment and provide for 
.some form of sanctions. In the House of Representatives fifty-six 
Republicans joined the Democrats in supporting an anti-apartheid Bill 
which would prohibit new loans to the South African government and 
state corporations, new investment, the sale of computers and nuclear 
technology as well as the sale of Krugerrands. 'Fhe Senate agreed a 
milder package; at the time of writing it was expected that the two would 
meet shortly to coordinate their strategy and that they would agree on 
proposals for a limited form of sanctions which President Reagan, in 
view of the worsening situation in South Africa, would find difficult to 
veto. The US representative who met 'Pik' Botha on his European visit 
following the declaration of the state of emergency was reported as 
having told him ‘that the “emotional climate” in the US would not 
permit the presidential veto unless there was “accelerated movement" 
towards the dismantling of apartheid’.'* 

* F Chen. ‘The financial implications of divestment; a review of the evidence'. Intcrfaith Center 
on Corporate Respontiibilitv. (hereafter ICCR). New York. IW. 

' New York 6 June 198.S. 

' Business Day, 23 May I9S5. 

*' Financial Times (London) 12 August 19(I.S. 
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Even the House of Representatives’ proposals called only for an end 
to new investment in South Africa, which is presently insignificant and 
has been declining in importance for many years. Much of the growth of 
foreign investment has been attributable to the reinvestment of profits 
which, from 1960, in the wake of the Sharpeville massacre, until 
February 1983 when exchange controls were lifted, could only be 
repatriated at a discount of up to 40 per cent. Total foreign investment 
has in any event been shrinking in real terms for the past few years and 
US investment has fallen in absolute terms. It reached a high of $2.8 
billion in 1982 and fell to $2.2 billion in 1984. During the whole of 1981 
and 1982 no more than $100 million of new US capital was invested. 
Since the abolition of exchange controls more money is leaving South 
Africa in the form of dividend payments than is entering for capital 
investment. 

Companies invest in South Africa (as they do elsewhere) in order to 
make a profit; not in order to benefit the South African economy as a 
whole nor to improve the lot of blacks in particular. It can be argued a 
priori therefore that their withdrawal would harm them more than the 
South African economy or the black population. They will only 
withdraw when it is in their financial interests to do so, either because of 
the state of the economy or because public disapproval is affecting their 
profitability in other areas. Both these factors are already exerting some 
influence, as evidenced by the decline in new investment and the 
withdrawal of some companies. South Africa, while still a highly 
profitable field for investment in some sectors, particularly mining, is no 
longer the happy hunting-ground that it was until a few years ago. It was 
reported that Frost Sullivan, a New York risk consultant, had dropped 
South Africa from ranking as one of the safest of the world’s economies 
to *a par with some of the higher risk Third World countries’.’ The 
Investor Responsibility Research Centre in Washington states that 
‘From a 31 per cent after-tax rate of return during 1980, a particularly 
good year for the South African economy, American companies 
realised an average return of only 7 per cent in 1982 and 1983’. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the first quarter of 1985 R2.9 billion of 
foreign investment, more than the total for 1984, was withdrawn from 
South Africa. 

Current returns on investment are not, however, the only 
consideration. Much of the foreign investment in South Africa is now in 

’ Sunday Times (London) 28 July 19&S. 
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the form of immovable assets which it would be physically impossible to 
remove and financially suicidal to dispose of locally. In any event, there 
is no reason to suspect that the South African government would 
hesitate to reintroduce exchange controls to prevent any major outflow 
of capital. Many companies are, therefore, obliged, in financial terms, 
to stay there however low the rate of return on their investments. 
Further, the major corporations have only a relatively small proportion 
of their assets in South Africa. A drop in the return on these will not 
have a dramatic impact on their overall performance. By staying in 
South Africa they not only hope, but are actively seeking to ensure, that 
the drop will be only temporary by ensuring that the present system 
survives. 

Even in the unlikely event of the divestment campaign succeeding 
completely and causing all US companies to withdraw, the South 
African economy and apartheid would survive. It is true, as some 
opponents of disinvestment point out, that ‘the divestment lobby is 
working on a tiny margin of the South African economy’.** (The 
investment lobbyists, however, use contradictory arguments: they 
argue against disinvestment on the ground that foreign investment is so 
insignificant that its withdrawal would have no effect. On the other 
hand, when arguing for investment they claim that it has has a very 
significant effect and that its withdrawal would be most harmful to the 
black population.) But the arguments for disinvestment are not solely, 
nor indeed primarily, economic. They arc political. What is needed in 
South Africa is radical political change. Foreign investment because of 
its nature helps to preclude that change, since its role is to preserve the 
present system. In doing so there is no way in which it can, as its 
advocates claim, benefit the black population, since it is that system 
which is the cause of the problems, not simply bad working and living 
conditions and the denial of human rights, which arc the necessary 
consequences of the system. 

The campaign, like the House of Representatives' proposals, is also 
concerned with ending bank loans, which, as the South African Finance 
Minister confirmed in March 1984 were ‘becoming of relatively greater 
importance to South Africa than equity investment'.'* Eva Militz’s 
work. Bank Loans to South Africa Mid-1982 to End 1984. ‘identified a 
total of 2()2 banks of eighteen nationalities that provided ninety-eight 
new loans totalling US $4244.1 million to the minority regime, its 

" The Economiu (London) 30 March 19K.S. 
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parastatal institutions and private companies’. US banks accounted for 
27 per cent of this. Most of the leading banks now have a policy of not 
making loans to the South African government and its agencies; other 
have re.strictive policies. The most notable ‘convert’ perhaps was 
Citibank, the world’s largest private bank and the US’s largest lender, 
which announced in February 1985 that it would no longer take part in 
k)ans to the South African government nor would it .sell Krugerrands. 
Citibank had been subject to considerable pressure from the divestment 
campaign: 

By March 1981 over thirty Protestant and Roman Catholic bodies had affirmed 
the pledge to buy no further bonds and CD's from Citibank. Other 
organisations like the famous Harvard University joined in and divested from 
Citibank.. . . the City of New York in 1984 began to withdraw pension money 
from banks and companies that deal with South Africa and a measure calling 
for further divestment was introduced in February 1985. . . . (Citibank is said 
to manage up to $.^ billion a year on behalf of New York.)'" 

Citibank’s announcement was, therefore, hardly surprising or 
coincidental. Wells Fargo and the First National Bank of Boston have 
gone further and have said that they will also not make loans to the 
private .sector in South Africa. 

Partly, at least, as a result of the campaign, there has been a fall in US 
bank loans to the public sector from $623 million in 1982 to $.343 million 
in September 1984. There has, however, been a dramatic increase in 
loans to the private sector; these could easily be channelled to the 
government and its agencies and it at least leaves other avenues open to 
them. US lending to private institutions other than banks increased 
from $496.2 million in June 1981 to $I. 1 billion in September 1984 and 
lending to banks from $1.08 billion to $3.55 billion over the same 
period. 

The stated aim of the Free South Africa Movement is the end of 
apartheid and a change in US policy. While it is already having some 
effect on the latter, its effect on the former is, and will remain, minimal, 
though not necessarily irrelevant. What North Americans mean by ‘an 
end to apartheid’ and what black South Africans mean by it arc two very 
different things. Although the whole movement should not be 
dismissed, as it is by some of its more strident opponents, as simply a 
self-indulgent expression of ‘bleeding-heart liberalism’, it does tend to 
be little more than an extension of the US civil rights movement and to 

See E Militz. 'The Iniernatiuruil Campaign to end loans to South Africa’, World Council of 

Churches, 1985. 
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treat apartheid merely as a particularly iniquitous form of denial of 
individual human rights based on racism. For black South Africans 
apartheid is a total politico-economic system which must be completely 
destroyed and not tampered with by the granting of ‘concessions’ 
concerning freedom of movement, trade union rights, etc. (Black 
political activists have tended for many years not even to refer to 
‘apartheid’; they speak of ‘the system’.) 

Many among both the proponents and opponents of foreign 
investment talk glibly about its positive or negative effects without 
showing any real understanding of what apartheid is or of the nature of 
the relationship between foreign investment and the apartheid system. 
If apartheid were simply about the practice of racial discrimination 
there would be equally valid, and insoluble, arguments for the use of 
investment as a carrot or disinvestment as a stick in order to persuade 
South Africans to change their ways. If apartheid were simply about 
separate park benches, separate shop entrances, separate schools, 
separate hospitals, separate buses, separate .sports facilities—all on the 
basis of skin colour—it would still warrant universal condemnation. It is 
all that, but it is also much more. If that were all it was, the South 
African government could claim, as it docs, that things were changing; 
there arc now integrated hotels and restaurants (seventy-four and 
thirty-four respectively in the whole country) integrated sports teams (a 
token black has been chosen for the Springbok rugby team) and some 
integrated beaches (though swimming pools remain 99 per cent 
segregated). 

South Africa is certainly racist. Racism exists not only on an 
interpersonal level as it docs in most countries; it is institutionalised and 
even constitutionalised. Racism is enshrined in the social structures, the 
law and the Constitution. Their racial classification affects every aspect 
of people’s lives: their right to vote, where they may live and work, 
whether they may live together as a family, the quality of their 
education, the size of their income and even where they may be buried. 

Apartheid is not, however, simply about .segregation. Social, 
geographic and political separation is only one of the many means used 
to achieve the aim of retaining economic wealth and political power in 
white hands. Apartheid means inequality and control. No one who is 
committed to the capitalist system would willingly forgo such an 
efficient method of protecting their material interests. Botha, Reagan 
and Thatcher possibly understand this better than some of the critics 
who are concerned only with the inhumanity of the means used. 
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Racial discrimination is never simply an end in itself. In South Africa 
it is a means towards the end of retaining political ptower, and 
consequently economic wealth, in the hands of the white minority. 
Apartheid and white economic development do not merely exist side by 
side; they have a symbiotic relationship. The South African government 
does not implement apartheid for purely ideological reasons, regardless 
of the economic consequences; it implements apartheid precisely 
because of these consequences, which arc in the material interests of 
whites, including foreign investors. Apartheid, far from being a burden 
on the economy, has served it well. As F A Johnstone has noted: 

(liven the vast economic growth and industrialisation which has taken place in 
South Africa during the twentieth century, and given the concomitant 
continuity and consolidation of the system of racial domination, it clearly 
makes little sense to begin by characterising the relationship between this 
system and the economic system as es.sentially 'dysfunctional’. Still less sense 
does this view make in view of the extensive determination of the system of 
racial domination by property owners, notable in such forms of racial 
discrimination as the coercive labour controls of the contract system, the pass 
system and the compound system and the various discriminatory property 
laws. ‘' 

It was foreign capital, mainly British, which enabled the gold and 
diamond mines, the foundations of the South African economy, to be 
developed in the first place. Such investment would not have been 
profitable, and therefore would not have been made, were it not for the 
existence of a vast, and extremely cheap, labour force. This labour force 
did not come into existence purely by chance; it had been deliberately 
created. There is nothing inherently exploitable about black workers. 
They were made exploitable by military conquest and the denial of 
political rights. They were forced to sell their labour extremely cheaply 
by the imposition of a tax when the only source of cash in an otherwise 
subsistence economy was working in the mines. Apartheid, albeit under 
a different name, served the interests of foreign capital from the start, 
and it continues to do si>. Foreign investors are not, therefore merely 
engaging in the morally reprehensible act of benefiting from an evil 
system. They are an essential part of that system. I'hey could not survive 
very profitably without it; it could not survive without them. 

Although foreign investment now accounts for only a smal 
proportion (3.8 percent) of new fixed capital formation in South Africa 
the State President P W Botha, for one, is under no illusions about it 

" Frederick A Johnstone, Ctaxs, Rare and Gold London: Routledgc and Kcgan Paul, 197 
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Strategic importance. It was important he said, ‘because it 
supplemented domestic savings to finance investment, favourably 
affected the balance of payments and often involved the transfer of 
technological know-how and sometimes the immigration of managers 
and highly qualified technical people’.‘‘ The basic contradiction of the 
apartheid system is that there is one economic system, which is 
dependent on blacks both as workers and as consumers, but a plural 
political system which denies blacks any effective power. The greater 
the economic dependence on blacks, the greater the pressure for a 
new political dispensation. To survive, apartheid must decrease its 
dependence on black labour and defuse the threat posed by the 
pre.sencc of blacks in ‘white areas’ by forcibly ‘resettling’ them. Foreign 
investment, because of its capital intensive nature, and, just as 
importantly, because of the ‘technological know-how and highly 
qualified technical people’ referred to by Botha, furthers this process 
and so lessens the pressure for political change. Disinvestment would 
obviously have the opposite effect. 

While the withdrawal of foreign companies would have a deleterious 
effect on the small proportion of the workforce directly employed by 
them it would be beneficial to the majority since foreign investment 
destroys more jobs than it creates. The mechanisation of agriculture, 
for example—with the aid of foreign technology—has led to the 
‘resettlement’ of 1.1 million blacks who were rendered ‘superfluous’ on 
white farms. As the South African economist Michael dc Klerk has 
pointed out: 

. . . instead of investing the lion's share of our capital resources in industrial 
jobs which cost R54(J0 each to create, we should be investing much more in 
small-scale agriculture where jobs a»st perhaps one-tenth of that amount to 
create. Such a redistribution of land and capital would help increase rural 
incomes and .so attract the men who are critically lacking in black agriculture 
back to the rural areas. Agriculture is alsr> one of the few remaining areas of 
economic activity where labour-intensive techniques are still competitive. . . . 
The distribution of power and wealth in South Africa, and our involvement in 
the Western economic system, has caused our economy to develop along almost 
entirely contrary lines, and this is perhaps the single most important cause of the 
high level of structural unemployment in the Republic.'' (emphasis added) 

He points out that among the causes of increasing capital intensity are 


South African Institute of Race Relations, Survey of Race Retanom p UW, 
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‘the nature of foreign investment in the country’ and ‘the notion that 
development means using the latest overseas techniques’. 

The argument for disinvestment, therefore, is not, or should not be, 
based on a moralistic self-righteousness; ‘These people arc so evil that 
we will have nothing to do with them.’ Disinvestment and other 
sanctions should not, I believe, even be described as ‘punitive’. 
Investors are necessarily party to the ‘crime of apartheid’. The UN 
Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of 
Apartheid states: 

International criminal respt^nsibility shall apply, irrespective of the motives 
involved, (emphasised added) to individuals, members of organisations and 
institutions and representatives of the State, whether residing in the territtrry of 
the State in which the acts are perpetrated or in some other State whenever 
they 

(a) C'ommit, participate in or conspire in the commission of the acts mentioned 
in Article II t»f the present Convention; 

(b) Directly abet, encourage or cooperate in the commission of the crime of 
apartheid 

Among the acts mentioned in Article 11 is; ‘(e) Exploitation of the 
labour of the members of a racial group or groups, in particular by 
submitting them to forced labour.’ Investors and other collaborators 
should, therefore, be concerned about their own ‘criminal responsibility’ 
in addition to that of the South African government. Refraining from 
incurring that responsibility is in one’s own interests, not just a means of 
punishing others. By disinvesting companies do not simply wash their 
hands of the problem; they cease to play an important part in 
maintaining the system. To stop doing evil is a positive action. 
Disinvestment can only be viewed as a negative action if South Africa’s 
racist policies are considered to have their own existence independently 
of the economic system. As we have seen, the only explanation for the 
apartheid system, both historically and in the present context, is in that 
it serves the political and economic interests of the whites. It is f 
contradiction in terms, therefore, to seek to change apartheid b) 
participating in the present economic system. The ‘Oppenheimer thesis 
that economic growth, fuelled by foreign investment, necessarily lead 
to positive political change, has clearly been discredited b 
experience. Repression has steadily increased throughout a period < 
massive economic growth. Today, after 150 years of foreign investmer 
there is in South Africa a state of emergency, widespread killings ai 
arrests, and treason trials; the position of blacks is worse than it has ev 
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been. The cosmetic changes that have been introduced have served only 
to entrench white rule; the new Constitution and the tricameral 
Parliament arc prime examples of this. Foreign investment certainly 
makes a contribution to economic growth, a bigger one than those who 
seek to minimise its role so as to justify their continued presence there 
will admit. According to South Africa’s Finance Minister, Barend du 
Plessis, ‘South Africa could manage long-term growth of about 5.5 per 
cent a year with the help of heavy foreign investment. But if the country 
has to manage on its own resources, its viable growth rate is about 3.5 
per cent a year. ’ But there is no evidence of blacks benefiting from that 
growth. Disinvestment would change the nature rather than the extent 
of the growth, but at the same time. by increasing the dependence of the 
economy on black labour rather than foreign capital, it would heighten 
the basic rantradiction of apartheid. How that contradiction is resolved 
is a question for black South Africans. 

The pro-investment lobby would have us believe that any form of 
external pressure on South Africa is counter-productive because such is 
the Afrikaner mentality that they would react like cornered animals. 
Apart from being a blatant example of Anglo-American arrogance and 
racial stereotyping, the argument is clearly false. Even Dr Verwoerd, 
the architect of Grand Apartheid and the most doctrinaire and 
intransigent of all Afrikaner leaders, admitted that he had to bow to 
foreign pressure. When introducing his plan for separate ‘homelands’ in 
1962, he said in Parliament, ‘This is not what we would have liked to see. 
It is a form of fragmentation that we would not have liked had wc been 
able to avoid it. In the light of the pressure being exerted on South 
Africa, there is however no doubt that this will have to be done, thereby 
buying for the white man his freedom and the right to retain his 
. domination in what is his country’. There is also a warning here. 
^. Verwoerd was not prepared to be diverted from his primary aim; he was 
^^nly willing to adapt the means of achieving it in order to placate foreign 
^^pinion. Botha has been adopting the same strategy. In his policy 
lApeech of August 1985 he made it quite clear that he had no intention of 
iring effective political power with blacks, but he did at least feel 
nstrained to make the effort, bungled though it was, to respond to 
erseas pressure. He knew that the measures would be dismissed by 
icks and had he been addre.ssing his own supporters he would have 
ide the speech in the Transvaal and in Afrikaans rather than in Natal 
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and mainly in English. This, however, is an argument for applying more 
pressure not less. More recently, the mere threat of very limited 
sanctions sen! the Foreign Minister, ‘Pik’ Botha, scurrying to Europe to 
assure the US, Britain and West Germany of P W Botha’s good 
intentions. 

The Nationalists themselves are well aware of both the political and 
economic importance of foreign investment. They go to great lengths to 
encourage it; and to even greater lengths to discourage the advocacy of 
disinvestment. They realise that the more Western capital, in the form 
of bank lt)ans and direct investment, that is tied up in South Africa the 
greater the Wc.st's interest in giving them political support. It is concern 
for the protection of these interc.sts, rather than any concern about the 
effects on the black population, that leads one or other of the major 
powers inevitably to veto any action against South Africa proposed by 
the UN. (It is for this reason that disinvestment by companies of North 
American, British and French origin is of primary importance. Even if 
companies from other countries, such as Japan, Israel, etc, were to take 
their place; these countries could not acquire a vested interest in 
exercising a veto which they do not pt>ssess.) The advocacy of 
disinvestment by a South African, even if it takes place outside South 
Africa, is defined by the Internal Security Act as a crime of‘subversion’, 
carrying a maximum penalty of twenty years imprisonment. This 
consideration alone should dispel any argument about which section of 
the population benefits from such investment. Even those black 
workers employed by US companies and who thus have their own 
vested interest in foreign investment recognise that it is the government 
and the whites who benefit most. A recent survey of such workers which 
has been widely quoted as showing that 71 per cent of them favoured 
foreign investment also showed that only 26 per cent considered that it 
helped blacks, while 44 per cent thought it helped the government and 
30 per cent the whites. 

Disinvestment would, therefore, have some economic impact; 
though a different one from that usually suggested by either the 
proponents or opponents of investment. The question is not whether 
foreign investment is of direct economic benefit to blacks or not, but 
whether it contributes to political change. Disinvestment, despite its 
relative insignificance in narrow economic terms, would remove an 
essential prop to the system and allow blacks greater opportunity, 
because of the system’s increased economic dependence on them, to 
exert pressure for political change. In more basic terms, blacks do not 
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need Westerners to hold their hand, but it would help if we got off their 
backs. Nobody claims that disinvestment alone would bring about 
radical political change in South Africa, but not only does it makes its 
own contribution, it also prepares the way for other actions, particularly 
for more wide-ranging sanctions, since Western countries would then 
have less to lose as a result of such actions. 

Even if it is accepted that total disinvestment will not take place, 
certainly not if it is left to the companies themselves, the campaign still 
has some validity. On the psychological level, it is a gesture of solidarity 
with, and a morale boost to, black South Africans who are the primary 
agents of change; while it has the opposite effect on the white supporters 
of the system. Despite what the amateur psychologists in the investment 
lobby say, white South Africans, whether Afrikaners or English- 
speaking, are concerned about being treated as pariahs. The fact that 
black political leaders, with the exception of Chief Buthelezi, have 
consistently called for such action should in itself be a sufficient 
justification for the campaign. All concerned might do well to show 
more trust in the judgement of those who are in the forefront of the 
.struggle. 

The campaign also helps to create the right political climate for 
government action against South Africa. The leader of a black-led 
lobbying group in Washington, for example, was quoted in Time 
magazine as saying, 'Many Americans knew nothing about apartheid 
before the demonstrations began. Now there is a new understanding of 
South African repression.' Such an understanding is a necessary, 
though by no means sufficient, prerequisite for government action. 
Without the campaign there would not even be the present threat of 
sanctions, which has been sufficient to have some influence on Botha’s 
promise of future reforms. If, as anticipated, Reagan does approve 
some form of limited sanctions it will be an important political gesture 
and will put pressure on Britain at least to make a similar gesture. And 
at the moment nobody is really talking about anything more than a 
gesture. Effective sanctions are not yet even on the agenda in the US or 
Britain or for that matter in any Western country. The divestment 
campaign has at least put the issue of South Africa on the agenda. 

TTie disinvestment campaign has not been confined to the US. though 
it is probably better organised and has more resources there than 
elsewhere; and for the first eight months of 1985 the US was certainly 
the dominant force in the campaign. There were, as has been 
mentioned, a number of reasons for this, some positive some negative. 
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and its importance both in relation to bringing about change in South 
Africa and to influencing the rest of the world should not be 
exaggerated. The widespread support given to the campaign in the US 
has doubtless added impetus to the campaign in other parts of the 
world, but the only real question is whether US policy will have any 
influence on British policy. Some countries, however, were already 
ahead of the US, while others, in the wake of the declaration of the State 
of Emergency, have leap-frogged over them. 

India severed all economic links with South Africa as long ago as 
1947.1'hc South African Minister of Economic Affairs reported to the 
House of Assembly in l%2 that boycotts of South Africa had been 
imposed by the USSR, China, Malaysia, Antigua, Barbados, Jamaica, 
(British) Guyana, Suriname, Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and the Sudan.'”’ Other countries have imposed more limited 
sanctions: Norway decided in 1976 not to grant foreign exchange 
licences for investment in South Africa; Sweden banned new 
investment in 1979. Following the declaration of the State of 
Emergency on 20 July 1985, Canada, Australia, and all the members of 
the EEC, with the exceptit)n of Britain and West Germany, took some 
action. Brazil, which has a balance of trade surplus with South Africa, 
prohibited the export of arms, crude oil and petroleum derivatives and 
banned all social and cultural contacts. The most significant action was 
that taken by the French gtwernment which withdrew its ambassador 
and banned new investment. French new investment is very small, less 
than $15 million in 1984; nothing was said about its far more extensive 
trading links. 

The divestment campaign is primarily a politicising and mobilising 
force; any disinve^ment it achieves, and it is having some success, is a 
bonus. Effective action can only be taken by governments; and really 
effective action by the UN by means of comprehensive mandatory 
sanctions. An overwhelming majority of member States of the UN are 
in favour of at least some mandatory sanctions, beyond the existing 
mandatory arms embargo. In 1979 the General Assembly passed a 
resolution calling for a cessation of new investment: ‘The General 
Assembly, convinced that a cessation of new foreign investment in, and 
loans to. South Africa would constitute an important step in 
international action for the elimination of apartheid, as such investment 


'' C CT>ild. ‘Apartheid, economic collaboration and the case for United Nations comprehensive 
sanctions again-st South Africa', UN (.'entre Against Apartheid, 1W4. 
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and loans abet and encourage the apartheid policies of that country . . . 
urges the Security Council to . . . achieve the cessation of further 
foreign investment in, and financial loans to. South Africa’. The 
Security Council has yet to impose such a moratorium. 

Regular calls for mandatory sanctions are made in the General 
Assembly. In the 1984 vote there were only two votes against 
(compared to sixteen in 1983) and ten abstentions. In July 1985 not even 
Britain and the US vetoed the Security Council resolution on voluntary 
sanctions; though they had used their veto on an earlier one calling for 
mandatory sanctions. 

In the past the South African economy has been considered 
impervious to sanctions, with the possible exception of oil, but in recent 
years it has become increasingly vulnerable. In 1982 and 1983 the 
economy experienced ‘negative growth’. Despite some growth in 1984, 
the index of leading indicators fell 17 per cent in January and 13 per cent 
in February 1985; the prime borrowing rate of interest was 25 percent in 
mid'J985, while inflation was at 16 percent. The international finance 
community’s disappointment with Botha’s policy speech in August 1985 
was reflected in the fall of the rand to a record low of $0.38 compared to 
$1 a year previously. In the past South Africa has had no difficulty in 
repaying loans since the international banks were always willing to 
make further loans because of their faith in the strength of the South 
African economy. Political factors have now changed that. On 27 
August 1985 the Governor of the South African Reserve Bank in his 
annual report gave a number of reasons for the economy being in better 
shape than it had been in the previous year. Yet later that same day the 
Finance Minister announced the closure of the foreign exchange and 
shares markets. Four days later South Africa froze repayment for four 
months of $12 billion of short-term loans out of a total foreign debt of 
$17 billion. As the Financial Times (2 September 1985) commented, 
‘the crisis was brought about almost entirely by political rather than 
economic pressures’. 

Even before the most recent unrest. South Africa had been described 
as being ‘in the grip of a Financial and economic crisis'. (M N Naidtx). 
unpublished paper) Naidoo points out that in 1984 South Africa 
devoted at least 27.8 per cent of its budget to defence, much of it going 
towards meeting the extremely high costs of the illegal occupation of 
>Iamibia, and a further 18 per cent on oil because of the high cost of its 
)il-from-coal process and the ‘incentive payments' it has to make in 
)rder to circumvent the OPEC oil embargo. There were also other 
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factors, as Militz points out, including the prolonged drought, the fail in 
the gold price and the rise of the dollar. The myth of South Africa’s 
economic invulnerability has therefore been shattered. If UN 
mandatory economic .sanctions were added to all these other factors 
there is no doubt that the economy would be crippled, though obviously 
this would not happen overnight. The object of the exercise, however, is 
not to bring economic chaos but political change. And this, not by 
frightening the Nationalists into agreeing to such change but by making 
it impossible for them to retain the necessary political control which 
relics on Western economic and political support. Without that support 
the nationalists could not continue to exclude blacks from the political 
process while at the same time becoming more economically dependent 
on them. 

An end to bank loans and investment would, as has been noted, have 
some impact, though only a minor one. The main area in which such 
action would be effective remains that of oil. South Africa claims that 
half of its oil needs are now met by its oil-from-coal process at its Sasol 
plants, ‘but it appears that figures are inflated to boost white morale. 
Only 18 per cent of the country’s oil needs are provided by the Sasol 
plants’. Despite the oil embargo imposed by all the OPEC countries. 
South Africa continues to import 2(X),(X)0 barrels of oil per day; without 
this, in addition to the effect on industry, the defence force and the 
police would simply not be able to function. A ban on the export of 
technology, particularly computer and nuclear technology, would also 
have a major effect. The Managing Director of Burroughs, South 
Africa, has said, ‘The economy would grind to a halt without access to 
the computer technology of the West'.'^ South Africa’s nuclear 
programme—there is no doubt that it has the capability of producing 
nuclear weapons and has most probably already done so—depends 
particularly on French collaboration in supplying materials and on the 
recruitment of British scientists. These actions alone would have a 
major impact, but to make a significant contribution towards real 
change in South Africa sanctions need to be not only mandatory but also 
comprehensive. Both politically and morally if some sanctions are 
effective and right, any collaboration is counter-productive and wrong. 

The only obstacle—apd at present it appears to be an insuperable 


D Woods, Apartheid—The Propaganda and the Reality. London: Commonwealth Secretarial. 
19«5. 

S Baldwin el ai. Pension Funds and Ethical Investment, New York: Council on Economic 
Priorities. 1981). 
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one—to the imposition of UN mandatory sanctions is the use of the veto 
in the Security Council by Britain and/or US or possibly even by France. 
Both the US and Britain are concerned only with modifying apartheid, 
with smoothing off the rough edges so that it will be ‘acceptable’. They 
would prefer a capitalist South Africa, even if it is racist, to a non-racist 
one which is also likely to be socialist. Both countries, but particularly 
Britain, would also incur financial losses from the imposition of 
sanctions. The likely US ban on new investment, for example, would 
affect fewer than 300 companies, whereas a ban on all trade would affect 
5700. The US is South Africa’s largest export market, with Britain 
fourth; they are second and fourth respectively as sources of South 
Africa’s imports. In relation to its total economy the US involvement 
with South Africa is insignificant; its imports from South Africa, for 
example, account for only 0.78 per cent of its total imports. Even its 
supposed dependence on South African minerals is grossly 
exaggerated: 

The sub-committee on Africa of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, under the chairmanship of Senator George McGovern, 
published in 1979 a two-year survey of America's dependence on South 
Africa’s minerals. This survey showed such dependence to be substantially one 
of habit rather than necessity: alternative sources of key minerals existed in 
Australia, Brazil and other countries. It was later pointed out by Robert S 
McNamara that it would be in America’s interests to develop such alternative 
sources. Evidence before Congressional and other committees of enquiry had 
indicated that in some sectors the West’s own mineral development has been 
stultified by the long-held belief, fostered by the Stmth African lobby, that only 
the South African grade of the relevant mineral was suitable for American 
industrial and military needs. Chrome is an example.’”* 

In Britain’s case the links are relatively far more significant. Britain’s 
£5 billion of direct investment in South Africa represents 10 per cent of 
its total overseas investment and combined with its indirect investment 
of at least £6 billion provides some 45 per cent of foreign investment in 
South Africa. According to the United Kingdom South Africa Trade 
Association (UKSATA), a body not entirely devoid of its own vested 
interests, gross income for Britain from South Africa in 1982 was 
around £3.5 billion. UKSATA also maintains that breaking all links 
with South Africa would result in the loss of 2.50,(KK) jobs in Britain. 
Others (see Rogers and Bolton op. cii.) .say that this is a gross 
exaggeration and that the figure could be as low as 1(1,000. Rogers and 

'* Woods, op. cit. 
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Boiton also confirm the findings of the US inquiries about the 
availability of other sources of minerals and the possibility of other 
minerals being substituted. Further, in recent months there has been a 
growing body of opinion, especially within the British Labour Party, 
that one of the major causes of unemployment in Britain is the lack of 
capital for investment in industry as a result of the increase of overseas 
investment. Withdrawal of investment from South Africa could, 
therefore, provide capital for the creation of employment in Britain and 
thus offset any job losses which would result from other forms of 
sanctions. 

As long as a Conservative government remains in power there is no 
likelihood that Britain would support mandatory, comprehensive UN 
sanctions. 'Fhe Labour Party, is committed to .sanctions, though 
nationalist elements within it might baulk at comprehensive sanctions 
for which Britain would have to pay a price, at least in the short term. In 
any case, one veto is sufficient to prevent the imposition of mandatory 
sanctions; there is no doubt that the US would provide this. Public 
opinion in the US is undoubtedly in favour of improvements being made 
in South Africa and. as I have said, this will surely lead to the imposition 
of minor sanctions, which in turn will have some influence on ‘reform’, 
but it is not likely to support the overthrow of a white capitalist 
government in favour of a predominantly black socialist one. 

Despite its widespread support and its limited success, there is an 
obvious danger that the divestment and sanctions campaign may be 
hijacked, if it has not been already, by those who have a vested 
economic and ptrlitical interest in South Africa staying within the 
capitalist fold. TTie primary aim of US policy is to prevent South Africa, 
and with it ultimately the whole of sub-Saharan Africa, from falling 
within the communist sphere of influence. It has been seeking to do this 
through ‘constructive engagement’, but it would be willing to use other 
means, including limited sanctions, in order to achieve it. In other 
words, the campaign could be used as a means to enable the US to 
determine the nature, and control the pace, of change in South Africa. 

Change will eventually come in South Africa, with or without the aid 
of sanctions. Sanctions arc not, and never will be, the dominant factor. 
Although Reagan and Thatcher will doubtless remain deaf to mounting 
international call for stringent, even comprehensive, sanctions, the 
call in itself, as we have seen, has important psychological, political and 
economic effects. It may be a case of taking part being more important 
than winning. Nevertheless, the stronger the sanctions that are applied 
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the more they may hasten the day and possibly lessen the bloodshed. If 
those countries, particularly African ones such as Nigeria, which 
support sanctions were to make their own trading and other links 
conditional upon countries severing ail links with South Africa, even the 
major powers might find that the cost of maintaining such links is 
greater than the cost of sanctions. Even in terms of their own 
self-interest, the rest of Africa combined is more important to South 
Africa’s trading partners than South Africa alone. The complete 
isolation of South Africa is, therefore, not possible on economic 
grounds. But America has shown in the past that it does not count the 
cost, in terms of money or even lives, of combating what it perceives to 
be the threat of communism. There is no evidence to suggest that a 
predominantly black South African government would be communist, 
but Reagan and others will doubtless believe Pretoria’s propaganda 
which labels everybody who calls for radical change in South Africa as a 
‘communist’. 

The longer sanctions are delayed the more irrelevant they become; all 
the arguments will be drowned in the sound of violence. Black South 
Africans are quite clearly not sitting idly by waiting to sec what 
contribution the West is going to make before they begin the revolution; 
they have already started without us. If trading and other links arc as 
important as the pro-South Africa lobby maintains it will be imperative 
to have those links with any future government in South Africa. It 
could, therefore, be argued ad hominem that it is in the West’s own best 
economic interest to impose mandatory, comprehensive sanctions now. 
whatever the cost; otherwise it will lose even more when South 
Africa goes up in flames and subsequently a predominantly black 
government, which is not interested in maintaining links with those who 
found it so profitable to collaborate with their oppressors, attains 
power. 


Appendix 


1) Notes on the Sullivan Principles: 

Leon Sullivan, a black American preacher and now a director of General Motors, first 
published his code of conduct for U.S companies in South Africa in 1977; it has been 
amplified on a number of occasions since then. It consists of six basic principles: 

I Non-segregation in all eating, comfort and work facilities. 

II Equal and fair employment practices for all employees. 
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III Equal pay for all employees doing equal or comparable work for the same period of 
time. 

IV Initiation of and development of training programs that will prepare, in substantial 
numbers, blacks and other non-whites for supervisory, administrative, clerical and 
technical jobs. 

V Increasing the number of blacks and other non-whites in management and 
supervisory positions. 

VI Improving the quality of employees’ lives outside the work environment in such 
areas as housing, schcKiling, recreation and health facilities. 

The 1VK4 revision added some points on ‘Increased dimension of activities outside the 
workplace', including support for freedom of movement and for the recension of all 
apartheid laws. 

2) A number of or^anixations in the US, ineliitlinK the following, provide information in 
variowi forms on the divestment issue: 

Investor Responsibility Research Center, Inc (IRRC) 

1319 F St NW Suite‘KK) 

Washington DC 2(KH)4. 

Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility (ICCR) 

47.*' Riverside Drive 
RtK'm .‘'fib 

New York NY 1(111.*? 

American Committee on Africa (ACOA) & The Alrica Fund 
J9S Broadway 
New York NY l(KI3« 

3) Regular US publications which monitor the divestment campaign include the 
following: 

iMbor and Investment, published 10 times a year by lUD Publications Office, 24.37 E 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46201 ($70). 

South Africa Review ,Service Reporter, quarterly publication of the IRRC. 

Washington Notes on Africa, published quarterly; available from 110 Maryland Avenue 
NE, Washington DC 20002, 

The Corporate Examiner, published 10 times a year by ICCR. 

ACOA Newsletter, published by American Committee on Africa. 
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Peru’s Alan Garda: 
supplanting the old order 


In April and July 1985 two notable events occurred in Peruvian politics. 
On 14 April the nation’s oldest political party, the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), or American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance, finally won a general election under its own 
name sixty years after its foundation. Then on 28 July the outgoing 
president, Fernando Bclaunde, handed over the pre.sidential sash to 
APRA leader Alan Garcia. Not since 1912 had a democratically elected 
government managed to avoid being ousted by a military coup d’etat 
before its term in office had expired. This article examines the 
background to these events, commencing with an analysis of certain 
important political developments in the period leading up to the April 
hustings. It goes on to describe the campaign strategies and 
performance of the four major political groupings contending for 
power. Following this, an analysis of the election results is made. 
Finally, the programme and perspectives of the new APRA 
administration arc discussed. 

The decomposition of Accidn Popular as a political force 
After a decade in exile during the military governments led by Juan 
Velasco and Francisco Morales Bermudez, 1980 saw cx-prcsidcnt 
Fernando Belaiindc stage a remarkable political comeback. In the May 
elections of that year, he garnered 45.4 per cent of valid votes cast for 
the presidency, while his party, Accidn Popular (AP), obtained 40.9 per 
cent and 39.6 per cent of legitimate votes polled for the Senate and 
House of Deputies respectively.' Such widespread support placed AP 
far ahead of rival political groupings, and on 28 July 1980 Belaundc 
assumed the presidency for the second time. Coming as it did after 
twelve years of military rule, the new administration enjoyed a 
honeymoon period of six months and was able to register further 
successes in the municipal elections held on 23 November 1980. 

‘ Jurado Nacional dc Elcccioncsi, Rf.iuliados de Ua elecciones prrsidenciales de 1980. Lima 1982. 
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Nationally, AP emerged as the predominant political force in the 
municipalities, receiving 35.7 per cent of the vote. 

Unfortunately for Belaunde and AP, twelve months later these levels 
of popularity plummeted as expectations raised by the change-over 
from military to civilian rule were dashed. Central to this political 
transformation was the administration’s inept handling of the economy. 
Belaunde appointed international financier Manuel Ulloa to the key 
posts of Prime Minister and Finance Minister. Ulloa then formed a 
team, known as ‘The Dynamo’, of young technocrats and bankers 
trained in the US and firmly within the neo-classical tradition. This 
group started to implement policies that they hoped would convert Peru 
into a South American Taiwan. Tariffs were lowered with a view to 
increasing the international competitiveness of Peruvian manufacturing 
industry. The Dynamo also made efforts to expand Peruvian raw 
material exports. I’o assist export promotion, a policy of continuous 
mini-devaluations was introduced; denationalisation and the cutting of 
subsidies on basic commodities also formed part of their monetarist 
package. Attempts to attract additional foreign investment through a 
relaxation of regulations governing the remittance of profits were also 
pursued.'^ 

Nevertheless, a thoroughgoing monetarist project on Chilean lines 
was not forthcoming due to divisions inside AP. In contrast to his 
economic team. President Belaunde still hankered after the 
‘developmentalist’ goals that characterised his first administration 
between 1963 and 1968. This position was supported by many 
influential politicians inside AP. especially the provincial 
parliamentarians that oscillated around Javier Alva Orlandini. Due to 
these pressures, state investment in infra.structurc, especially roads, 
hydro-electric installations and large-scale irrigation schemes inherited 
from previous military regimes, initially increased.^ Given that the 
Dynamo were opposed to acquiring the cash to pay for this expenditure 
through taxing businesses, the government resorted to raising 
additional foreign loans, printing money and collecting revenue from 
higher taxes on domestic petroleum sales. 

By chance rather than design, the economy registered a mild recovery 
amounting to 3 per cent of GDP in the financial year 1980-81, thanks 
largely to a 12.7 per cent increase in agricultural production as the 

The best general introduction to Peru during this period is the Latin America BurcaM'>. Peru 

Paths to Poverty, London I9H5. Also sec J Petras. M Moricy and E Havens, ‘Peru: capiiali.il 

democracy in transition', New Left Rewu' (142) Novcmbcr-Dceember IW.t, pp 
’ I.atin America Bureau, Peru, pp 79-80, 
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countryside recovered from the previous year’s drought. The 
construction industry also registered an 11 per cent growth, an upsurge 
partly stimulated by state-backed development projects."* But the 
contradictions inherent in the government’s commitment to monetary 
control on the one hand, and state spending on the other, could not lie 
dormant for long. Efforts by monetarists inside the government to eurb 
Belaunde’s desire to be a spending president had by the end of 1981 
proved unsuccessful. Public works projects and continued high 
expenditure on arms helped to push up the foreign debt from US$9,594 
million in 1980 to US$11,340 million in 1982. Over the same period, 
central government deficits rose from 2.8 per cent to 3.9 per cent of 
GDP. "* Higher foreign borrowing was resorted to because of a shortage 
of foreign exchange. In the first place, export earnings fell due to a steep 
reduction in commodity prices in 1981: taking 1976 as a base year, the 
terms of trade index stood at 120 in 1980, but fell back to 1(X) in 1981 and 
86 in 1982. Simultaneoasly. the cut back in foreign earnings was 
exacerbated by the reduction in CERTEX subsidies on non-traditional 
exports forced through by the Dynamo.'’ 

If Belaundc’s public works Keynesianism acted to heighten economic 
difficulties, the monetarist policies pursued by the neo-classical element 
in the government rapidly led the country to economic disaster. 
Reducing tariffs resulted in a flood of luxury imports and dumping, 
developments that sparked off a process of deindustrialisation as 
businesses folded. Manufacturing output declined by more than 
one-fifth over the first two years of AP government. The trade deficit 
rose from US$101 million in 1980, to US$1,728 million in 1981 and 
US$1,609 million in 1982.^ Bankruptcies also reduced state revenues at 
a time when expenditure rose significantly: taxes as a percentage of 
GDP fell from 20.5 in 1980 to 14.1 in 1983.** One other important effect 
of government policy was a rapid increase in inflation. Stimulated by the 
removal of subsidies on basic commodities, particularly foodstuffs and 
petrol, inflation raced upwards from 60.8 per cent in 1980, to 125.1 per 
cent in 1983; this is according to official statistics.'* I’his inflationary 

■' Aciualidad Econdmica, No. 59, February I9K3. 

Banco Central dc Reserva del Peru. Boterin, May I9K.t, 

D Schydlowsky. S Hunt and J Mezzera. Im promociOn de expurtadonrs no tradidonales en rl 

Peru, ADEX, Lima 1983. CERIEX (ccntificudo de reintigao teihutario a la.s exportaciunes): 

a tax refund aimed at promoting non-traditional exports, lire rate varies to .some degree 

accordng to sector and in some commodities was .30 per cent of value of exports. 

^ Bano) Central de Reserva del Peru, Boledn, May 1983. 
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spiral was boosted by the policy of constant mini-devaluations 
implemented by the Dynamo as the technocrats strove to maintain the 
competitiveness of Peruvian exports. In 1980 the sol was devalued by 
36.6 per cent. By 1982 this figure had risen to 90.7 per cent, reaching 
135.5 per cent in 1983.“’ 

In 1982 the economy stagnated and in 1983 collapsed as GDP fell by 
12 per cent. Instead of bringing economic regeneration, the satisfaction 
of the population's high desire for consumer durables and the million 
new jobs promised by Belaiinde in his election campaign, the AP 
government had managed to engineer the worst economic crisis in Peru 
this century. Using 1973 as a base year, real wages fell from 69 in 1980 to 
58 in 1982 and 43 in 1983. Over the same period salaries decreased even 
further, from 56 to 48 and 36." By mid-1984 only 30 per cent of the 
workforce was in full-time employment, while 62 per cent of the 
economically active population was underemployed. As a result of the 
government’s economic policies between 1980 and 1984, over 20 per 
cent of Peru’s industrial workers had lost their jobs.'" The informal 
sector of the economy increased still further and the already miserable 
living standards of the majority of Peruvians fell to historically low 
levels. 

As a result of this incompetent management of the economy, by 
mid-1983 support for the government had slumped to 17 per cent of the 
electorate, while the popularity rating of President Belaiinde .stood at 
20.9 per cent. Popular discontent with AP was heightened by growing 
corruption within the state bureaucracy, as AP placed its supporters 
into official positions in a vain attempt to build up a party apparatus. 
More open police corruption, a breakdown in law and order, food 
shortages and an inability to tackle the guerrilla problem were other 
factors contributing to this rise in public hostility towards Accidn 
Popular. Responding to attacks on their living standards, the Peruvian 
working class staged a series of general strikes that registered varying 
degrees of success. Stoppages on a plant or sectoral basis also increased 
markedly. Municipalities organised a succession of regional 
mobilisations aimed at obtaining higher central government funding. In 
addition, the incidence of street violence and crime soared as the 
economic plight of large sectors of the population became more and 


ibid.. May 1984, 
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more desperate. By January 1984 the culmination of ail these 
developments gave the impression that the government had lost control 
of the situation, had no direction and that society was falling apart. 

Ever since its foundation in 1956. Accidn Popular had shown itself to 
be a party possessing no clear ideological foundation, with a tendency 
towards fierce internal rivalries, ambitions and splits. Given this 
history, it was to be expected that wide.spread popular hostility towards 
the Accion Popular government would produce severe ructions inside 
the party. Trends in this direction were also encouraged by the inability 
of Bclaunde to stand for reelection. A central figure fomenting internal 
dissension was Javier Alva Orlandini. Beginning in the latter months of 
1980, from his position of second Vice-President and leader of the 
Senate, Alva-Orlandini issued public statements attacking the 
economic policies pursued by Ulloa and the Dynamo. These criticisms 
were never fully thought out or developed, and no coherent alternative 
economic policy was ever advanced by Alva.'* While openly 
disagreeing with important aspects of government policy, Alva was 
sufficiently astute never to make uncomplimentary statements against 
party caudillo Bclaunde. He also ensured that whenever opposition 
motions of censure were tabled in the Senate he voted with the 
government majority. By playing on grass-roots disquiet about the 
economic policies of the government, Alva managed to emerge as the 
recognised leader of provincial populista members of parliament, and 
from this springboard got himself elected as party general secretary in 
1982. An extremely able apparatchik, the senator from Cajamarca then 
began to use his control of the party machine to promote his ambitions 
of becoming AccicSn Popular presidential candidate in 1985. 

Many influential figures in AP wished to thwart Alva’s ambitions. 
This faction was centred on the Lima branch of the party, those 
connected with the international bu.siness community and certain 
prominent figures among AP’s parliamentary representatives, such as 
Fernando Calmell del Solar. The group coalesced around Manuel 
Ulloa, who resigned as Finance Minister in December 1982 amid a 
financial scandal, and who had made clear his presidential aspirations in 
late 1983. Over the early months of 1984 a fiercely waged contest 
developed between these two factions, on occasions degenerating into 
public insults and fisticuffs between rival parliamentarians. For his part, 

Alva once tried to produce an alternative economic strategy in 1982, but it was so vague that it 

became a topic of public ridicule and was quickly shelved. On this see Careias (789) S March 

1984, 
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President Belaiinde attempted to remain abt^ve the fray and avoided 
coming down in favour of either Alva or Uiloa. Well aware of the 
electoral limitations of both incumbents, Belaundc felt that the only 
way the Peruvian right could avoid a crushing defeat in the forthcoming 
general election was through an alliance with the other major right-wing 
party, the Partido Popular Cristiano (PPC). Together they might attract 
sufficient votes to get into the second electoral round, where by playing 
the nnli-aprista card, they stt>od a chance of being re-elected. 
Accordingly, in January 1984 Belaiinde voiced the possibility of an 
electoral alliance with the PPC, even going so far as to speculate that 
PPC leader Luis Bedoya Reyes might be presidential candidate in the 
event of a joint slate. 

Alva and Ulloa opposed this threat to their political ambitions, and 
continued their contest within AP to be nominated as the party's 
presidential candidate. This was very much a one-sided contest. Despite 
intense efforts, Ulloa could not break the hold Alva exercised over the 
party machine. To ensure that this did not happen, the general secretary 
resorted to all the usual devices. Multiple party cards were issued to 
many alvista supporters. Lists of party membership were drawn up that 
excluded known sympathisers of the ulloista faction. Outsiders with no 
history of militancy in AP were recruited, issued with backdated party 
membership cards and paid cash to vote for alvista acolytes. 
Consequently, when internal elections were held on l.S April 1984 to 
nominate new district committees in Lima, Alva supporting candidates 
swept h<jmc in thirty-eight of the forty-two districts. Malpractice was 
widespread and brought some unlikely results. For example, in the 
district of Santa Rosa, the alvistas won by a margin of 290 votes, when 
the register used in the November 1983 municipal elections contained 
260 votes, of whom only 168 had marked their cross in favour of Acci6n 
Popular. Even more blatant was the fraud perpetrated in the di.strict of 
La Victoria. Here the alvistas won by five thousand votes to nil! On the 
day these internal elections were held, the alvistas hired four buses to 
ferry their supporters (who had been issued with more than one 
membership card) from district to district.''’ 

Alva's control over the party in the provinces was even stronger than 
that which he enjoyed in Lima. Thus, although attempts were made to 
clean up the process of candidate selection in subsequent months, 
Manuel Ulloa was unable to make headway. After a series of party 

For futher details see Caretas (785) ft February 1V84. 

Cartlas (7%) 23 April 1984. 
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assemblies, on Saturday, 13 October 1984 delegates attending the Sixth 
National Congress of AP overwhelmingly nominated Javier Alva 
Orlandini as their presidential candidate. In the interests of party unity, 
Manuel Ulloa and another leadingSandro Mariategui, were 
selected as Vice-Presidential running-mates. This was against the 
wishes of President Belaiinde, who had continued with his plan of 
cementing a right-wing alliance. With Alva. Bedoya, and Ulloa all 
insisting that they should be presidential candidates and unwilling to 
accede to a rival, this project foundered on the rocks of personal 
ambition.'^ In a last attempt to prevent an electoral disaster, the 
President then tried to unite the right around the candidature of a 
prominent independent, the novelist Mario Vargas Llosa. Again, this 
project failed due to opposition from those aspiring for the nomination 
of presidential candidate. As a result, the Peruvian right committed 
electorial suicide by entering the 1985 election campaign divided. To 
make matters worse, the largest political party of the right, Accidn 
Popular, had lumbered itself with a presidential candidate who was an 
able political manipulator, but totally lacked charisma or popular 
appeal. 

Since July 1980 the PPC had been a minority partner in the Belaunde 
government, being allocated two ministerial posts in return for support 
in parliament. Aware of the administration’s great unpopularity, in 
April 1984 Luis Bedoya forced the PPC ministers to resign. This move 
was undertaken with one eye on the forthcoming general election. 
Bedoya and the other party managers hoped, vainly as it turned out, 
that by distancing themselves from Accion Popular they could escape 
some of the massive repudiation heaped on the government and so 
better their electoral position. Meanwhile, the PPC continued to back 
the ruling party in Congress. Once attempts at forging a joint slate with 
Accion Popular collapsed, Bedoya made his criticisms more open, on 
one occasion accusing Alva of being ‘mentally immature’. Then an 
alliance with the dissident aprista Andres Townsend was established to 
fight the April 1985 election under the title of Convergencia 
Democratica (CODE). 

The recuperation of APRA 

While factional and personality disputes rumbled on iaside AP, one of 


Sec the interview with Javier Orlandini publiiibcd in Carrlai (802) 4 June 1984. 
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the traditional political opponents of the governing party was 
attempting to regroup and present itself as a viable alternative 
administration. The 1980 genera! election had proved a great 
disappointment to APRA. Having obtained 35.3 percent of the vote in 
the 1978 constituent assembly poll, the party confidently expected to 
win the 1980 election by a comfortable margin. Flush with money 
provided by the European Second International and Accidn 
Democratica in oil-rich Venezuela. APRA waged an expensive 
campaign in 1980 and anticipated victory. This failed to materialise. The 
central campaign slogan ‘APRA has the strength’, lost the party 
thousands of votes as electors remembered unsavoury aspects of party 
history. To make matters worse, APRA presidential candidate 
Armando Villanueva not only physically resembled, but had been, a 
hiifalo, or a member of the party's squad of thugs organised to maintain 
party discipline and assault opponents. Political rivals were at pains to 
highlight this gangster element in APRA history, and achieved 
considerable success as many independent and left votes went to 
Bclaunde as ‘the lesser evil'. Another factor used to reduce APRA 
support was the fact that Villanueva was married to a Chilean woman, 
which led to a dirty campaign in the right-wing press. As a consequence 
of these developments, in May 1980 APRA only gained 27.4. 27.6 
and 27.1 per cent of the poll for President, the Senate and the House 
of Deputies respectively. Such a heavy defeat worked to exacerbate 
the divisions that had surfaced in 1978 and after the death of party 
:audillo Victor Raul Haya dc la Torre had removed his unifying 
nfluence. 

Soon after the May 1980 debacle, two main tendencies emerged more 
dsibly inside the once near-monolithic party. One revolved around 
'eneral secretary Armando Villanueva and represented a left current 
vithin APRA. The armandistas wanted a cautious return to some of the 
)ld radicalism that had characterised early party history between 1924 
ind 1940. During the 1970.S APRA’s image as an anti-status quo party 
vas successfully challenged by an increa.singly vociferous and organised 
eft. In order to meet this competition on its left flank and present itself 
IS an attractive alternative to a politici.scd younger generation, 
/illanueva and his supporters argued that APRA had to portray a more 
adical image. Opposed to this perception of APRA's role in Peruvian 
>olitics was the faction headed by Andres Townsend. Many adherents 
)f this group entered and administered the party during its conservative 
niddle age (1940-68), a period in which APRA supported oligarchic 
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presidents, opposed agrarian reform and was rabidly anti-communist. 
Following the May 1980 elections these different interpretations of 
aprismo burst out into the open, coming to a head at the twelfth Party 
Congress held in Trujillo during the first week of August 1980. At this 
congress the nominee of Armando Villanueva for general secretary was 
approved. Opponents were incensed as charges of fraud in the selection 
of delegates abounded. Eventually two hundred delegates supporting 
the Townsend faction walked out of the congress, among them Luis 
Alberto Sanchez and Ramiro Priald, both important figures in the 
party's upper echelons. During the walk-out octagenarian Sanchez was 
roughed up by armandista delegates. 

Immediately after the conference, attempts were made to bring the 
dissidents back into the APRA fold, and met with a degree of success 
when Sanchez and Prialc agreed to reintegrate themselves. To secure 
this, Sanchez was offered the position of APRA leader in Congress, 
while Prialc was given the task of organising a special party convention 
that would deal with the complaints of the rebels and try to 
rcincorporate them into APRA. Townsend was not placated by these 
conciliatory moves and started to launch attacks against the leadership 
in the press, calling them ‘traitors, usurpers and anti-democratic'.The 
leadership responded by expelling Townsend on 9 January 1981. 
Townsend then proceeded to form a political grouping named the 
Moviemiento de Bases Hayistas, and claimed that he was the true heir 
to the political testament of the party founder Haya de la Torre. Inside 
APRA, defeat at the polls (the party vote further declined to 22.7 per 
cent at the municipal elections of November 1980), and what was 
perceived as poor handling of the dissident question, seriously 
weakened the position of Villanueva. This created the political space 
for the emergence of a third tendency within APRA’s National 
Executive Committee. Its leading figure was Alan Garcia Perez. 


Founded in Mexico in 1924 und seriously organised inside Peru from the late 1920s, the first 
pha.se of APRA’s existence was characterised hy the adoption of a populist and nationalistic 
programme. Anti-imperialism and hostility towards the Peruvian 'oligarchy' formed an essential 
part of llaya de la Torre's strategy for building a multi-class radical organisation based on 
medium- and small-scale entrepreneurs, the professional middle class, workers, artisans and 
peasants. In 19.12 APRA launched a number of unsuccessful ‘revolutions' in northern Peru, and 
following their defeat, suffered a period of rcpre.s.sion. During the 1940s the party started to 
move to the right, a process that culminated in 19.‘ifi when it entered into a pact with 
representatives of the Peruvian elite and backed the conservative government of Manuel Prado. 
Sec M Valdcrrama, J Chull4n, N Lynch and C Malpiea, El AFRA: un camino de esperamas y 
frusiraciones. Lima 1980. On the growing split within APRA see R Gonz41e2, ‘1978-1981'. 
cronologfa de un conflicto'. Dehate (7) March 1981. 

R Gonzalez, ‘La divisidn del APRA', Que f/aerr (II) July 1981, p 43. 
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Villanueva had placed Garcia in charge of party organisation. From 
this position of control over the party machine, Garcia and his staff 
organised the nomination of Villanueva as pre.sidential candidate and 
hounded sympathisers of the rival Townsend faction. Garcia was also 
campaign manager for Villanueva in 1980 and declared himself ‘an 
armandista one hundred per cent’. Soon after the electoral debacles of 
1980, however, the young lawyer began to distance himself from his 
patron. Surprisingly given that he had been orchestrating the anti- 
Townsend campaign in.sidc the party, Garcia .started to argue for a more 
conciliatory posture towards the dissidents. He made overtures to those 
expelled or separated from the party and called for an amnesty. 
Dismissing the left as an electoral force, and claiming that Villanueva 
had failed as a leader, Garcia maintained that the 1985 election would 
be fought against an AP-PPC alliance, or the two right-wing parties 
fighting separately. In this contest, Garcia argued, Andres Townsend 
was the only APRA candidate who could successfully confront Bedoya, 
Ulloa, Alva or Orrego, the AP mayor of Lima who was rumoured to be 
a nominee of Belaunde because he was favoured by the President's 
wife. Naturally, when mooting this scenario, Garcia made no reference 
to his own presidential aspirations. When calling for an amnesty, Garcia 
also presented a number of other proposals to the NliC. He advocated a 
complete revamping of APRA’s political style and image. The party 
should distance itself from certain members of the cocaine mafia who 
had reputedly helped finance the 1980 election campaign. The long- 
established sectarianism of the party should be dropped, and the 
activities of the bufalos restrained. APRA needed to democratise its 
structures, make the party more open to independents and try to attract 
a far wider level of support than the 25 per cent of the population who 
were traditionally aprista~'^ According to Garcia, APRA needed to 
convert itself into a moderate social democratic party along the lines of 
the PSOE in Spain. These proposals earned Garcia the criticism of 
being disloyal from Villanueva, his former colleagues in the control 
commission and older generation party stalwarts. On the other hand, 
the appeals for unity made by the young deputy proved very popular 
among rank-and-file party members, who above all else desired an end 
to the leadership squabble and the caudillismo of Villanueva and 
Townsend. Calls for a change in APRA political style enhanced 
Garcia’s claims to be a party leader of national stature. He also received 

See the interview with Alan Garcia in Careias (6.S3) 22 June 1981. 
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backing from important party veterans Sanchez and Priale, who 
sheltered him from attack and encouraged his initiatives. 

These pressing internal problems prevented APRA from making a 
coherent and effective opposition to the AP government in 1981 and 

1982. Nevertheless, by early 1983 signs began to emerge that this crisis 
was slowly being overcome. Employing his new-found stature inside 
APRA to good advantage, and ^nefiting from the inability of more 
established leaders to reach agreement on a mutually acceptable 
candidate, Garcia was elected general secretary in a turbulent party 
congress held in October 1982. The new party boss then proceeded to 
implement the changes he deemed necessary if APRA was to reverse its 
political decline and win the 1985 presidential election. Moves were 
made to attract independents and adopt non-sectarian postures. Garcia 
also strove to clean up the party image by breaking links with the 
cocaine mafia. Stress was laid, through a well-orchestrated public 
relations campaign, on party unity. The positive impact of these 
manoeuvres was illustrated in the municipal elections held in November 

1983. when APRA. aided by widespread discontent with the 
government, raised its total number of votes by 46 per cent compared to 
November 1980. With .33.2 percent of the national vote, the party stood 
four points ahead of its nearest rival. Such a positive result in November 
1983 could only strengthen the position of the young general secretary 
and endorse the changes he was attempting to bring about. Thus, when 
elections were held in February 1984 to select the APRA presidential 
candidate, Garcia won comfortably. His candidature was announced on 
24 February 1984, APRA's ’day of fraternity’ that the party faithful 
celebrate each year to commemorate the birthday of party guru Haya dc 
la Torre. APRA was the first major political grouping to select its 
presidential candidate. In fact. Alan Garcia had been so confident that 
his nomination would be succesful, that he had in effect initiated his 
election campaign in January 1984. Such an early start was to be of 
immense advantage and make a valuable contribution to APRA’s 
eventual victory in April 1985. 

Left regroupment followed by stagnation 

As with APRA, the general election of 1980 proved an abysmal failure 
as far as the left were concerned. In the 1978 Constituent Assembly 
elections left-wing candidates obtained 30 per cent of the poll and hopes 
were high that this level of support could be repeated or even surpasset' 
in 1980. To attain this, it was necessary to present a unified electora 
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front. Despite rank-and-file pressure in favour of this, the 
sectarianism and caudillismo that has characterised left-wing (Xilitics 
in Peru could not be overcome. On the eve of the deadline set for 
registering a list of candidates representing all the important tendencies, 
the left alliance fragmented."* Five separate candidates of the left 
contested the presidency with their respective lists of candidates for 
parliament, a situation that created widespread dissatisfaction among 
left sympathisers. In the ensuing electoral disaster, many on the left 
voted for Belaunde as the best way of preventing an APRA victory. 
With its forces dispersed, each left slate received a derisory share of the 
poll, and overall they obtained less than 18 per cent of valid votes cast. 

Such a bitter experience brought renewed efforts in the immediate 
post-election months to construct left unity around a minimum 
programme acceptable to the various organisations. Out of this process 
emerged Izquierda Unida, a coalition of velasquistas, the pro-Moscow 
CP, several Maoist parties and groups with a Guevarist tradition. The 
first real test of this new electoral alliance occured in November 1980, 
when municipal elections took place. The left vote was raised by 60 per 
cent in Lima and the nascent political bloc beat APRA to take second 
place behind AP. Victory was obtained in Peru’s second city. Arequipa, 
as well as five other departmental capitals. Nationally, the left alliance 
garnered 24 per cent of the vote, slightly more than APRA.^* Although 
lU failed to centralise itself administratively and act as a cohe.sive 
political unit, during 1981 and 1982 the alliance was able to benefit from 
APRA’s preoccupation with internal disputes, to emerge as the major 
opposition bloc to the AP government, both in parliament and on the 
streets. This laid the basis for a creditable performance in the municipal 
hustings culminating in the elections of 13 November 1983. Dapper 
serrano lawyer Alfonso Barrantes, with his down-to-earth manner and 
provincial wit, out-debated his main rival for the mayorship of Lima, 
the young and inexperienced APRA candidate Alfredo Barnechca. An 
intelligently conducted campaign brought lU 36.5 per cent of the {>oll, 
and victory in Lima. Nationally, the left received 28.9 per cent of the 
vote, a level of support within sight of the 33.2 per cent obtained by 
APRA. Splits within the left alliance lost lU two important 


For background information see. AM: par qu4 y eomo xe desiniegro'. Ediciones Sueicdad y 
Polftica, Lima 1980. 

Jurado Nacional dc EIccciones, Resullados dr las rlecciones munidpalex dr Iffd) y dr las 
elecciones municipales complementarias dr 1981. Lima 1984. 
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municipalities, those of Arequipa and Tacna, but this was partly 
compensated for by victory in Cusco and Huancayo.^’ 

The outcome of the November 1983 poll indicated that the main 
threat to APRA’s hopes of victory in April 1985 would come from the 
left. Militants in both political camps realised that the degree of success 
registered in the forthcoming general election depended on which force 
could place itself at the head of the opposition, tap popular discontent 
and project itself as a viable alternative government. By its very nature 
lU was distracted from this task. Whereas APRA was a single political 
party with a long tradition of internal discipline, and by early 1984 was 
united behind the candidacy of Alan Garcia, the situation in lU was not 
so clear cut. lU was a newly established electoral alliance containing a 
wide range of left groups with very different political traditions and a 
history of sectarian rivalry. From mid-1984, jockeying for position both 
vis-a-vis the composition of the presidential ticket, and to gain a 
favourable ranking in the list of parliamentary candidates, became 
intense. T’hc left started to devote a lot of energy to these internal 
matters at the expense of leading the struggle against AP and its 
unpopular economic policies. Not until October 1984, when the 
deadline for registering candidates approached, did lU manage to agree 
on its presidential ticket. With Barrantes standing for President, 
Enrique Bernales of the Partido Socialista Rcvolucionario as first 
Vice-President, and Agusti'n Haya de la Torre of the Partido Unificado 
Mariateguista as the second Vice-President, the left had managed to 
conetKt a well-balanced team quite capable of holding its own in debate 
with any of its rivals. However, the ponderous and acrimonious 
selection pnKCSS had lost lU vital months of electioneering and placed 
its position as leader of the opposition to the AP government in 
jeopardy. 

APRA lays the foundation for victory in 1984 

Meanwhile, APRA had been building up its campaign since the 
beginning of the year. Discussions at various meetings of APRA’s 
National Executive Committee in November and December 1983 
analysed why Alfredo Barnechca and the party lost the Lima municipal 
election. One important conclusion drawn was that defeat was partly 
due to the fact that in 1982 and 1983 lU had put itself at the head of the 
opposition to Bclatinde. It was deemed crucial, therefore, that APRA 


F Tucsta, El nuevo rratro electoral: las municipales delH3, Lima 198.S. 
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challenge the left on this terrain and try to win the initiative. One 
measure Garcia adopted to attain this end was to seek greater coherence 
in APRA’s hitherto patchy parliamentary performance. Efforts were 
made to make the party’s attacks on the government in parliament 
harder hitting and give them a higher profile. With this end in mind, 
APRA’s general secretary addressed an open letter to the President 
during the first week of January 1984. This called for the resignation of 
the Finance Minister Carlos Rodriguez Pastor and a reversal in 
government economic fHilicies. Even though the document was 
extremely vague and contained no concrete proposals, it did become 
the subject of wide discussion and took the limelight away from the left 
leader, Barrantes, who was currently engaged in discussions with 
President Belaunde on the question of municipal funding.Employing 
similar tactics, over the ensuing months APRA parliamentarians 
registered success in projecting the image of a coherent and vociferous 
opposition, although no well thought-out alternatives to existing 
government policies were ever forthcoming. Hand in hand with this 
attempt to increase its stature on the parliamentary terrain. Garcia 
eschewed his former reticence on the question of labour unrest and 
.started to make public pronouncements in support of workers engaging 
in strike action. This return to the old APRA populism was a tactic aimed 
at winning over working- and middle-class sectors of the population, 
especially in the electorally crucial Lima conurbation, that had given 
their support to lU in 198.1. 

Apart from these developments, a campaign was launched through 
the media to project Garcia as a young dynamic leader who possessed 
the energy to tackle the nation’s pressing problems. With respect to this, 
APRA tacticians were acutely aware that Garcia's age—he was 
thirty-five in 1984—was a vulnerable point that his opponents would 
seek to exploit. In an attempt to shield their candidate from the charge 
of inexperience, a series of foreign tours was planned. On a trip to 
Venezuela in February 1984, the youthful general secretary made sure 
that he was photographed alongside Carlos Andres Perez, the ex- 
President of Venezuela and Felipe Gonzalez, the Spanish Prime 
Minister. Other visits to Europe, North Korea and Cuba followed and 
meetings with heads of states arranged. 

APRA’s goal of replacing the left and substituting itself at the head of 
the opposition in 1984 was greatly facilitated by problems besetting lU. 

Carftas (781) 9 January 1984. 
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In addition to the difficulties created by candidate selection, success in 
the November 1983 election for control of Lima council proved to be a 
handicap rather than the expected stepping-stone to the presidential 
palace. The rightist central government obviously had no wish to see the 
Marxist mayor succeed during his tenureship in the municipality, and so 
blocked funds. Million dollar loans contracted with the World Bank to 
finance a series of municipal projects were held up by the Finance 
Ministry in l.ima. Credits from the central government were also 
mysteriously delayed. A similar fate overtook a US$3() million project 
to update the obsolete property register, a scheme that would augment 
municipal finances by a factor of three. As a consequence of these 
manoeuvres, the Lima council found that it only had sufficient funds to 
meet a third of its most essential expenditures. No improvement in the 
cleanliness of the city occurred—most of the rubbish disposal vehicles 
were immobile and no cash was available to purchase spare parts—with 
the result that Barrantes’ popularity decreased. Other factors 
heightening discontent with the performance of the lU council were an 
inability to prevent the amhulantes, or street sellers, reinvading the 
town centre, as well as problems that arose with municipal employees 
demanding higher wages. A series of strikes dcvelopied, adding to the 
accumulation of rubbish on the streets and tainting the image of the 
mayor. The success of the lU campaign to provide one million glasses of 
milk each day to young children settled in Lima’s shanty towns was not 
sufficient to offset the strident attacks against Barrantes and the lU 
made in right-wing publications such as Lm Prensa, 24 Noras and Oiga. 
As a result of this press campaign and its own inadequacies, the standing 
of the lU council in Lima had already fallen sharply by June 1984, a 
development that was to have important electoral repercussions ten 
months later. 


The election campaign 

The first round of serious electioneering took place in November 1984. 
Opinion polls conducted in late November 1984. Opinion polls 
conducted in late November confirmed expectations that APRA would 
be the front runner. Over half (51.8 per cent) of electors canvassed 
declared that they would vote for Alan Garcfa. Only 15.1 per cent and 
13.9 per cent expressed support for Luis Bedoya of the PPC and 
Alfonso Barrantes of lU respectively. AP candidate Alva Orlandini wai 
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placed a poor fourth, with only 4.6 per cent.^' Although far from 
infallible, such polls provided a good indication of how effective 
APRA strategy had been in 1984. The party symbol had been changed 
from the traditional star to a dove, denoting peace and social 
reconciliation. Villanueva’s 1980 slogan 'APRA has the strength’, had 
been dropped to be substituted by Garda’s 'My commitment is to all 
Peruvians’ and 'Democracy begins with the poorest’. The latter phrase 
formed part of APRA’s populist appeal aimed at wooing the most 
deprived sectors of the electorate away from lU. while the former was 
devised to highlight APRA’s new anti-sectarian image and project the 
party as a more open democratic body willing to cooperate with other 
political forces. True or not, this message proved extremely attractive to 
many electors and was seen to produce results when the miniscule 
Christian Democrat party announced that it would back APRA. In 
January 1985 Garcia’s policy of winning as many allies as possible 
registered another minor success when Solidaridad y Democracia, an 
institution headed by two economists (Javier Silva Ruetc and Manuel 
Moreyra) who had held top positions during the Morales Bermudez 
military dictatorship, also declared its support for Alan Garcia. These, 
as well as the other tactical changes already mentioned, had helped 
APRA increase its popularity by 20 per cent in the twelve months after 
November 1983.^^’ 

Being so far ahead of their nearest rivals had an important impact on 
APRA campaign strategy. On numerous past occasions the party had 
appeared set to win an election, but with victory in .sight had eventually 
lost after a series of last-minute blunders. This had happened in 1963 
and again in 1980. More recently, a similar fate had befallen APRA’s 
candidate in the Lima municipal elections of November 1983. A crucial 
turning point in the latter campaign was a series of televised debates in 
which Barrantes of lU had outshone APRA’s nominee. Garcia's 
campaign managers were well aware of this APRA tradition and feared 
that a repetition of these events would seriously harm their candidate. 
Consequently, on only two occasions was Garcia allowed to sit on the 
same platform as his presidential rivals. One was before an audience of 
Peruvian businessmen in November 1984, and the other at a meeting of 


“ Casetas (828) 3 December 1984. The techniques of conducting opinion polls are as yet 
underdeveloped in Peru. Samples tend to he small and Lima bia.sed. .Since the municipal 
elections of November 1983 attempts have been made to predict voting trends in the most 
important provincial towns, but overall Peruvian opinion polls remain unsophisticated. 

^ Casetas (778) 12 December 1983. 
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the National Agricultural Council (CUNA) in January 1985. At these 
events the candidates outlined their policies for the industrial and 
agricultural sectors, with no televised debate taking place. Several 
face-to-face confrontations between the four major contenders for the 
presidency had been programmed, but Garcia refused to attend any of 
them. claiming that he was too busy on the hustings around the country. 
APRA campaign managers were aware of Garcia’s nervousness in 
debate and feared that he would receive a mauling at the hands of 
experienced polemicists like Barrantes and Bedoya. As the front 
runner, the other three candidates would be primarily intent on 
attacking Garcia. In such a situation the APRA candidates’ 
inexperience and the party’s lack of detailed policies ran the risk of 
being exposed. After conducting their own opinion poll on the issue, 
APRA’s campaign strategists correctly assessed that the loss of support 
caused by their candidates’ refusal to debate would be small compared 
to the potential damage resulting from a ptxir performance before the 
television cameras. Notwithstanding their massive lead in the opinion 
p<ills, APRA's election strategy consequently had an imptirtant 
defensive aspect. 

Instead of attempting to win support on the basis of political debate, 
APRA mainly relied on a small number of well-packaged 
advertisements. These concentrated on projecting the image of Alan 
Garcia as a Peruvian equivalent of the Spanish Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez. Dubbed over footage of Garcia on the beach talking to 
fishermen, in the sierra with Andean peasants or speaking to a packed 
plaza, was a jingle, to the music of the popular waltz 'Mi Peru' .stating 
what a beautiful country Peru is and how proud Garcia is to be a 
Peruvian. Rounding off the nationalist message came the slogan ‘My 
commitment is to all Peruvians’. No policy statements, but effective 
propaganda. Thus at a national level, APRA’s campaign helped to 
distract attention from its lack of anything approaching a detailed 
political programme that addressed the nation's pressing problems, 
indeed, not until after the April election did APRA publish its Plan de 
Gobierno. Even in his end-of-campaign election address on national 
television, Alan Garcia never got beyond talking at the level of 
generalities. However, at the local level APRA parliamentary 
candidates did engage in debates with their rivals and produce detailed 
policies aimed at solving departmental or provincial problems. These 
were mostly revamped proposals that had been drawn up for the 
November 1983 municipal elections. 
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Garcia's refusal to debate with the other presidential candidates 
made it far more difficult for his rivals to whittle away APRA's 
commanding advantage in the opinion polls. As the only serious 
competitor to APRA, lU found this especially frustrating. Part of lU 
strategy for narrowing the wide gap between the two front-runners was 
to engage the APRA presidential slate in televised debates, in the hope 
of deflating the image of Alan Garcia while simultaneously raising that 
of Alfonso Barrantes. Moreover, the left was confident that any 
discussion on the respective party programmes would enable it to wrest 
some of the initiative away from APRA. Whereas APRA failed to 
produce a programme prior to election day, the lU Plan de Ciobierno 
was published in March. Synthesising the work of cighty-three teams 
involving 520 individuals, this document stated lU policies on the debt 
problem, industrial and agricultural strategy, foreign policy, culture, 
decentralisation, political objectives and other major i.ssues.'^ The 
production of this programme was facilitated by the left's dominance of 
intellectual life in Peru and lU’s ability to employ the services of 
researchers who had been studying the country's economic and st)cial 
problems for many years. Although the left held an advantage insofar as 
it had elaborated a more comprehensive political programme compared 
to competing forces, the absence of serious debates between the 
candidates prevented lU from utilising it to effect. 

This problem was exacerbated by the di.sadvantageous position of lU 
in terms of media access. In 1980 the left could disseminate its message 
through the newspaper El Diario, which possessed a higher quality and 
a relatively larger circulation than the rest of the Peruvian press at that 
time due to the deadening impact of military censorship. By 1984 the 
usefulness of this avenue of communication was much reduced due to 
mismanagement and internal struggles to control the paper. Standards 
fell and so did circulation. Although the daily La Repiiblica supported 
the left for much of 1984, during the election campaign a scries of 
changes in its internal power structure led this newspaper to adopt a 
pro-APRA stance. The rest of the popular press were hostile to lU, with 
the result that the left found itself at a serious disadvantage when trying 
to get its message across to the electorate. Likewise. lU did not have 
access to the same amount of paid television time as the other major 
contenders for office. APRA recieved large sums from the Second 
International and Venezuela and could buy many slots. On the other 


Han de Gohierno de Izquierda Unida, Lima, March 1985. 
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hand, lU had to rely far more on internal itources for funding, which did 
not produce gargantuan quantities of cash in a country suffering deep 
economic crisis.-** Thus lU could not match APRA or the right in terms 
of the advertising time it could buy on television. For the same reasons, 
the left was unable to equal the siickness of APRA’s propaganda effort, 
which was produced under the supervision of European political 
image-makers. Apart from financial problems, the efficacy of fU’s 
campaign in the media was reduced by a lack of inventiveness, even 
though great improvements had been made when compared to the 1980 
election. 

Overall, the left could not complain of censorship. IIJ received its ‘ 
quota of free advertising time on radio and television. This is not to say ^ 
that no discrimination took place. Most of the media completely 
ignored the impressive rally held in March 1985 to celebrate the Lima 
council’s achievement of distributing one million glasses of milk a day to 
children in the shanty towns. On the current affairs programme 
C'onecciones, which was broadcast every night. lU candidates were 
hardly ever invited, while APRA, PPC and AP politicians constantly 
appeared. Similar tactics were employed by every television channel. , 
All presidential candidates were given a thirty-minute slot to address ' 
the electorate on the evening of the last day of hustings. The time 
allocated to Alfonso Barrantes was mysteriously changed without 
notice at the last moment and the lU leader arrived too late to appear. 

C’onvcrgencia Democratica, the third major contender for power, 
continued to offer the electorate standard monetarist fare during its 
election campaign and severely criticised AP for fudging on this 
questit)n. At meeting after meeting Bedoya was at pains to spell out that 
the only way Peru could overcome the crisis was to reduce state 
expenditure, denationalise and exercise a strict control over the money 
supply. To assist recovery, he argued, more aid should be given to those 
with capital, for this was the only way to increase employment and the 
wealth of the nation. This message did not prove very popular—in effect 
he was offering the electorate more of the same medicine—but it did 
present voters with a coherent right-wing strategy. An element of 
populism did nevertheless enter into Convergencia Demoeratica policy 
when they addressed the all-important issue of the foreign debt. Bedoya 

™ To help finance its campaign lU sought as»stance from Gustavo Mohmc, the head of ar 
important construction company, and Miguel Mufarech, a textile manufacturer. In return the.si 
two entrepreneurs were given favourable slots in the lU list of candidate.s for the Senate. Botl 
were elected 
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charged the international banks with usury and criticised ‘American 
imperialism’ for keeping interest rates high. The PPC leader argued that 
a drastic cut in interest rates allied to generous rescheduling was 
necessary, otherwise Peru would not be able to pay off its debt. Such 
attacks against this aspect of the world banking system by the leader of 
the Peruvian right failed to impress most electors. 

Strategically, Convergencia Democratica rested its hopes on 
attaining a respectable second place in the 14 April poll. This, they 
anticipated, would result in a run-off election between APRA and 
themselves. When forced to choose between these alternatives, 
Convergencia Democratica could play the antiaprista card, so attracting 
votes from both left and right. According to this scenario, the 
Convergencia Democratica could overcome a relatively poor showing 
in the first poll eventually to win the presidential election. 
Encapsulating these expectations were two of the right’s key slogans 
during the campaign: ‘There’s no first without a second', and ‘Second in 
the first, first in the second’. These were the messages most frequently 
relayed to voters in Convergencia DcmcKratica advertisements. In 
order to accomplish this strategy, CODE needed to reduce support for 
APRA and ID, first to ensure that APRA did not attain 50 per cent of 
the vote and outright victory in the first round, and second, to leapfrog 
over lU into second place. To achieve this, Convergencia Democratica 
propaganda stressed the ‘totalitarian’ nature of APRA and lU. The 
communist threat to Western civilisation was also publicised, as well as 
the reputed incompetence and inexperience of the two front-runners. 
By contrast, attempts were made to project the image of Luis Bedoya, 
laying emphasis on the fact that he had been an extremely successful 
mayor of Lima in the 1960s. Bedoya was thus a competent 
administrator, in contrast to Garcia or Barrantes. who possessed the 
political determination and vision to pull Peru out of its current crisis. 
One other aspect of the Convergencia Democraiica’s efforts to improve 
the image of Luis Bedoya—in the past he had expressed admiration for 
Pinochet—was to point out rejxjatedly that the PPC leader came from 
humble lower middle-class origins. Campaign tacticians hoped that by 
emphasising this they could deflect attacks on the PPC as being a party 
of pitucos, or the rich. In addition to criticising APRA and lU. the 
Convergencia Democratica also tried to win votes from disillusioned 
AP supporters by claiming that a vote for the government party would 
be wasted, and it represented the only serious bulwark against the ‘red 
peril.’ 
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Given that the PPC was the main political backer of Convergencia 
Democratica, in electoral terms the rightist alliance had most of its 
support concentrated among middle-class voters in the Lima 
conurbation. The PPC's organisation in the provinces was. moreover, 
very weak. In an attempt to increase its vote more evenly over the 
country, at first most Convergencia Democratica meetings were held in 
the provinces, with Lima being reserved for the latter stages of the 
campaign. Naturally, as the alliance hacked by the Lima elite, 
Convergencia Democratica experienced no problems in financing its 
campaign and attaining a large amount of media coverage. Its political 
propaganda was in part cleverly devised and well presented. The 
problem was that the message behind the jingles and nice-sounding 
slogans proved unpopular with an overwhelming majority of the 
electorate. 

No noticeable economic improvement took place in 1984. Inflation 
rose to l.'iO per cent, unemployment increased, the currency devalued 
almost daily and living standards continued to fall. Misgovernment was 
evident in all walks of life. Against this backdrop AP started its election 
campaign. The ruling party appeared to have no chance of success and 
rumours circulated that it would withdraw in order to avoid a 
humiliating defeat at the polls. These rumours proved unfounded and 
Alva Orlandini made every effort to fight an aggressive campaign. 
Although AP was only regi.stcring 4.6 per cent support in opinion polls 
conducted in December 1984, these results were Lima-based. The party 
hoped that traditional AP strength in the provinces and its 
predominance in the departments of Amazonia would enable it to 
increase its share of the vote to a respectable level. 

During its campaign, AP laid emphasis on the experience and 
technical ability of the party, an ineffective propaganda line given that 
most voters blamed AP incompetence for creating social and economic 
mayhem. Undeterred, AP politicians argued that the crisis was due to a 
variety of factors outside their control, such as the world recession, 
problems inherited from the military dictatorship, Sendero Luminoso 
subversion and left-wing agitation. Rather than being responsible foi 
the present chaos, AP propaganda stressed that between 1980 and 198f 
the government had completed more development projects than an; 
other regime in Peruvian history. Faced with the current difficul 
situation, the task of government could be safely entrusted to just on' 
political party. Both APRA and lU were totalitarian, undemocrati 
political forces. If either were elected, there was a real danger of 
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military coup. Alternatively, they would violate the constitution, 
undermine the country’s nascent dcmwratic institutions and try to 
establish one-party rule. On the other hand, Convergencia 
Democratica represented the rabid right. Its politicians were out of 
touch with Peruvian reality, and the election of Bedoya would provoke 
a left-wing backlash that would bring the country to the verge of civil 
war. AP thus represented the sole centrist political party in Peru and 
provided the only real option before the electorate. 

So went the propaganda, and the AP enjoyed unlimited media access 
for disseminating its message. On the state-controlled Channel 7, 
propaganda in favour of AP was transmitted all day long. Every day, 
» programmes showing President Belaunde initiating public works 

• projects or attending ceremonies to celebrate their completion, took up 
‘ over three hours of viewing time. AP propaganda was broadcast ad 
I nauseam, with intermittent showings of the Pope’s visit to Peru in late 
! January 1985. In these prominent Accion Popular politicians were seen 
1 in the presence of the Pope, with the implication being that the 
' government party had papal backing. A similar barrage of AP 

♦ propaganda was .served up by Channel 4. Mauricio Arbulii, second-in- 
^ command of the party’s election campaign holds a high position in that 

network. Despite the clear advantage enjoyed by AP with respect to the 
f media, blatant official favouritism did not guarantee that their 
i propaganda would be inventive or effective. Overall, this aspKJCt of AP’s 
I election campaign was inferior to that devised by APRA. Nor did AP 
4 eschew the use of underhand tactics in order to get itself out of fourth 

! place in terms of electorate preference. The state-controlled Channel 7 
contracted an AP-supporting journalist employed on the conservative 
daily El Comerdo, Alfonso Baclla Tuesla. to produce an eight-part 
television series on the history of elections in Peru since 19.10. This 
j programme was broadcast in the weeks immediately preceding the 
, April poll and its general editorial line was hostile to APRA. Alan 
Garcia unsuccessfully tried to get its showing suspended until after the 
election. Events were soon to indicate that this crude attempt at stirring 
up traditional hostility to APRA, especially in Lima, proved a failure. 

The election results 

After a campaign characterised by banal sloganeering, a reluctance to 
present the electorate with detailed policy proptisals and an absence of 
serious debate between the presidential candidates, voting finally look 
place on 14 April. Despite Sendero Luminoso's declared intention to 
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Table I: Votes cast for presidential candidates (April 1985) 



Votes 

% 

APRA 

3,457,(00 

45.74 

lU 

1,606,914 

21.26 

c:oDF. 

773,705 

10.24 

AP 

mfiZJ 

6.25 

Others 

198,930 

2.64 

Invalid 

5.53,586 

7.33 

Blank 

494.390 

6.54 

Total 

7,5.57.182 

IIXI.OO 
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disrupt the poll, the ballot proceeded relatively trouble-free. With a few 
exceptions, the elections were clean. Four hours after the polling booths 
closed early result.s confirmed the predicted APRA landslide, but due 
to bureaucratic inefficiency the Jurado Nacional de Eleccioncs (JNE), 
or National Election Office, did not announce official results for the 
presidential component of the election until 1 June. These gave Alan 
Garcia 45.74 per cent of the vote, more than double that obtained by lU 
(see Table I). Although APRA fell short of the 50 per cent plus one 
vote necessary to register outright victory, lU president Alfonso 
Barrantes realised that the gap between the two front-runners was such 
that the left would have no chance in the second round. Barrantes made 
public his opinion and on 25 April a meeting of the general secretaries 
representing all the parties inside lU ratified the decision not to contest 
a run-off election.^'' Consequently, Alan Garcia was declared the next 
President of Peru by the JNE on I June 1985. 

APRA also garnered sufficient votes to command clear majorities in 
both chambers of Congress (Table 2). Such a majority was vital given 
the role played by a hung parliament in fomenting the Velasco coup 
against the first Belaiinde administration in October 1968. Support for 
the victorious party was naturally strong in its traditional stronghold o1 
Northern Peru, the .so-called sdlido norte. In the birthplace of aprisme 


El Comerico, 26 April III85. Discounting blank or invalid ballots, APRA obtained 53.1 per ccr 
of the vote. Accidn Popular had passed an amendment to the amstitution making invalid an 
blank votes count in the computation of votes for the presidency. This change was motivated by 
desire to stop APRA winning on the first round. The right anticipated that it could come secon 
in the first round and then beat APRA in the run-off. 
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Table 2: The distribution of parliamentary seats: 1985-90 

(198(M?5 figures in brackets) 



Senate 

House of Deputies 

APRA 

32 (18) 

107 (.SR) 

lU 

15 (7) 

48(7) 

CODE 

7(6) 

12(10) 

AP 

5 (26) 

10(98) 

Others 

1(3) 

3(7) 


Source: Jurado Nacional de Eleccioncs 


J the department of La Libcrtad, the transferable vote mechanism for 
; allocating parliamentary seats for the House of Deputies, gave APRA 
\ ten representatives out of eleven. lU managed to win the remaining 
- slot. In the neighbouring department of Cajamarca, the electors voted 

i in seven APRA deputies. Here lU obtained two seats, compared to 
none in 1980, while AP was reduced to a solitary deputy. Lambayeque 
department returned six apristas and two representatives of HJ. So, 
* although HJ entered the political map for the first time in electoral 
terms, this was largely at the expense of Accidn Popular, who saw its 
number of deputies slashed. APRA hegemony in its home territory 
remained as strong as ever (Table 3). 
i One region where APRA has traditionally been weak compared to 

i Accidn Popular and the left is Southern Peru. In this area APRA’s share 
of the vote increased noticeably. Puno, something of a left stronghold, 
gave Alan Garcia 107,191 votes compared to 80,159 cast in favour of 
Alfonso Barrantes. Similarly, in ‘red’ Cusco APRA’s leader won 
103,302 votes to Ill’s 85,685. Arequipa garnered the apristas 101,780 
votes and lU 117,912 to lU.’” With respect to the number of deputies 
. elected in these departments, in Puno APRA attained three scats, the 
. same as lU. Indigenista candidate Pedro Caceres got himself elected, as 
; did one member of Accidn Popular. APRA and lU shared the eight 
deputies allocated to Cusco, while in Arequipa the two major political 
forces obtained three representatives each. Here Accion Popular and 
Convergencia Democr^tica shared the remaining three seats with an 
independent candidate.Thus APRA’s vote in Southern Peru reached 
a historically high level. It appears that many people who voted for 
Accidn Popular in 1980 switched their allegiance to APRA. On the 

^ Results from the Jurado Nadonal de Eleccioncs. published in La Krpublica. 1 June I48.S. 

” El Comercio, 20 May 19fi.S. 
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Table 3: The distribution of seats in the House of Deputies by department 

and region 


Department 

APRA 

lU 

CODE 

AP 

Others 

Ancash 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

C'ajamarca 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Lambaycquc 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

l.a l.ibertad 

10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Piura 

7 

3 

— 

1 

— 

Tumbcs 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Northern Kepinn 

38 

10 

— 

2 

— 

Apurimac 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Ayacuchu 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Huaiicavclica 

1 

2 

— 

— 

- 

Huanuco 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

lea 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Juni'n 

4 

4 

1 

I 

— 

Pasco 

1 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

Lima (provinces) 

5 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Central Region 

22 

14 

3 

2 

- 

Arequipa 

3 

3 

I 

1 

1 

Cusco 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Moquegua 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Puno 

3 

3 

— 

1 

1 

Tacna 

1 

1 

— 

— 


Southern Region 

n 

12 

1 

2 

2 

Ama/onas 

3 

0 

— 

— 

— 

l.oreto 

3 

1 

— 

I 

— 

Madrc de Dios 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

San Martin 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Ucayali 

2 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Amazonia 

10 

1 

— 

2 

1 

Callao 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Lima 

21 

10 

7 

2 

— 

Lima Conurbation 

26 

IJ 

8 

2 

— 

Total 

107 

48 

12 

10 

3 


Source: Jurado Nacional dc Elecciones 
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Other hand, lU did not consolidate its position as the region’s major 
political force after the November 1983 municipal elections. With 
respect to the Central Sierra, the two front-runners were approximately 
equal in strength. The important department of Junin gave 137,678 
votes to Garcia and 126,405 to Barrantes.^' Four APRA deputies were 
elected, along with four leftists. Convergencia Democritica and AP 
both succeeded in getting one representative into the House of 
Deputies. Ayacucho, the home of Sendero Luminoso, returned two 
apmta deputies and two for lU (Table 3). East of the Andes, the 
departments of Amazonia had for two decades been a bastion of Accion 
Popular. In April 1985 this traditional loyalty was swept away on the 
APRA tide. 

Where APRA gained decisive advantage and turned the election 
wholly in its favour was in the Lima conurbation, which comprises 
nearly 40 per cent of the total electorate. The capital has a long 
anti-APRA tradition. Only once since 1931 has APRA won an election 
in Lima. Taking into account the strong showing of lU in the municipal 
hustings of November 1983, when the left won in twenty-one districts 
compared to APRA’s five, and considering the strength of the PPC in 
the capital, it was .speculated that APRA support would be lower than in 
the provinces. A poorer than average turn-out for APRA in Lima was 
potentially important, as it could have deprived Garcia of a majority in 
parliament. This APRA fear did not materialise. The party registered a 
higher number of votes than lU in nineteen districts that had given 
majority support for Barrantes in 1983. Only in Ate and Indcpcndencia 
did the left vote increase. Its share of the poll slumped significantly in 
Comas and San Martin de Porres, two districts with a high proportion of 
shanty town dwellers. Overall, votes cast for Alan Garcia in Lima 
totalled 1,265,327, compared to the 488,734 obtained by Barnechea in 
the municipal poll. On the other hand, the left vote fell from 622,899 in 
1983 to 583,233 in 1985. APRA thus claimed twenty-one deputies and 
lU only ten, instead of the fifteen anticipated by the left. Convergencia 
Democratica obtained seven seats and Accidn Popular just two 
(Table 3). 

Nationally, 107 APRA candidates were returned to the House of 
Deputies, giving the party a clear majority in the lower chamber (Table 
2). This was determined at a departmental level. On the other hand, the 
composition of the Senate was calculated on a national basis. For 


La Repiiblica, 1 June IVtCi. 
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example, APRA attained 53 per cent of valid votes cast for the 
Senate, which entitled the party to thirty-two seats in the sixty-seat 
chamber. As with the election of deputies, a preferential vote was also 
included in the complex electoral system, so the thirty-two apristas with 
the highest personal poll were elected. Heading the APRA list was 
party veteran Luis Alberto Sanchez, who garnered a personal vote of 
463,314. He was followed by the 1980 presidential candidate Armando 
Villanueva with 191,866 votes. For lU Javier Dfez Canseco of the PUM 
obtained 191,950 votes, while the Communist Party leader Jorge del 
Prado, gained 183,022 preferences,^^ 

One of the main features of the April election was the collapse of 
Accidn Popular, who received over 1.4 million votes less than in May 
1980. The governing party’s share of the poll for President declined 
from 45.5 per cent in 1980 to 6.25 per cent in 1985. This precipitous fall 
provided adequate testimony to popular opinion about Accidn 
Popular’s performance in office. The PPC, through its alliance 
Convcrgencia Democratica, proved unable to take advantage of the 
demise of Accidn Popular and constitute itself as a viable alternative 
right-wing government. Its share of the poll rose only marginally, from 
9.6 per cent in May 1980 to 10.24 per cent, less than half the votes cast 
for 1U. A t first glance then, the April 1985 election was a disaster for the 
Peruvian right. 

Why was the gap between APRA and lU so large? In February and 
March 1985 sectors of the left felt that APRA would win by 
approximately 10 per cent in the first round enabling lU to put up a 
respectable fight in the run-off election and provide an opportunity to 
attack APRA for its lack of programme. Equally important, with this 
narrower margin between the two major political blocs, APRA would 
not acquire a majority in parliament, so giving the left extra political 
leverage. This projection did not materialise, as APRA beat the left by 
1.8 million votes. Some of the reasons explaining this difference have 
already been mentioned and need not be repeated. One additional 
factor of prime importance was widespread unease among all sectors of 
the electorate that the election of Barrantes could bring about an 
Allende syndrome, c.g. a right-wing coup would ensue which might 
lead to civil war, or at least result in a significant upsurge in support for 
the guerrillas. Few people wanted a return to military government. 
Also, the right-wing media lost no opportunity in claiming that victory 


■” Et Comeriio, 3 July IWS. 
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for lU would bring even greater chaos, ushering in a situation similar to 
that found in neighboring Bolivia. Thus large sectors of the 
uncommitted electorate not surprisingly voted for a more moderate 
alternative that at the same time appeared to offer new hope and a 
solution to the crisis. Anti-communist propaganda emanating from the 
media help)ed to reinforce these sentiments.^ Consequently, it was 
APRA rather than lU who succeeded during 1984 in presenting itself as 
the safest alternative government, and .so managed to attract the 20 
per cent of floating voters who had helped to put Belaundc into the 
presidential palace in 1980. Although a large proportion of the Peruvian 
population are willing to elect left-wing trade union leaders and town 
councils, as yet they do not have an equal degree of confidence in lU 
j when national elections occur. This has been one of the left’s major 
i problems since 1978. 

I Another factor that helped to widen the gap between lU and APRA 
I was that the left’s campaign was not unified because of the divisive 
I impact of the preferential vote. Many lU candidates fought for their 
I own election or for representatives of their own particular organisation. 
Asa single party, APRA was able to conduct a much more centralised 
campaign. Whereas Alan Garcia commenced his cycle of public 
meetings in May 1984, touring the country twice and speaking on 350 
> occasions, the left began its campaign very late and found it difficult to 

i narrow the margin separating lU from APRA. Although it organised 
the largest public meetings, lU held fewer of them compared to its three 
rivals. Moreover, of the ninety-seven major rallies organised by lU, 
iSs presidential candidate Alfonso Barrantes spoke at only forty-seven. 
€ With hindsight it can be said that the left did not campaign hard enough. 
;i especially in the Lima shanty towns. A further important error in lU 
'I strategy was a failure to make the attack against corruption a major 
; element in its campaign. APRA gave this popular issue a high priority. 
J and as a result gained further electoral support. One other weakness of 
the lU campaign was a failure clearly to distinguish its policies from 
those of APRA. Barrantes also fudged on the question of supporting 
public sector workers on strike, out of fear of being labelled extremist, 
and this may have lost lU votes. 


This kind of propaganda was not confined to the press, radio and telcMsion I'ampcwios in 
Cajamarca told me that APRA supporters were gt>ing around the countryside stating that it lU 
won the election all land and women would be collectivised. 
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Some of APRA’s key policy proposals 

Having failed to produce detailed policies prior to the April election, in 
the weeks following the poll APRA’s Comision Nacional dc Plan de 
Gobierno (CONAPLAN). or National Planning Commission for 
Government, intensified its activities. Under the directorship of second 
Vice-President Luis Alva, CONAPLAN has over the past three months 
been trying to complete its economic programme entitled Plan Peru. At . 
the time of writing (August 1985), large sections of the APRA r 
programme still await formulation, although statements on broad ( 
policy objectives have been published. In many respects the most 
important issue facing the new government concerns the foreign debt, ^ 
which currently stands at around US$14 billion. How this problem is 
tackled will determine the level of resources devoted to the 1 
administration's other policy initiatives. Shortly after his election 
victory. Alan Garcia started to launch renewed attacks against the IMF. 
branding it as 'Washington’s policeman’ and 'technically incompetent’. 
The new government intends to have no dealings with the Fund. 
Instead, it will try to negotiate directly with Peru’s creditors.-'^ At these 
discussions, the APRA administration will endeavour to obtain I 
concessions, and has voiced a desire for a thrce-ycar moratorium. In j 
addition to long-term restructuring. Garcia in his inaugural speech on 
28 July 1985, stated that yearly interest payments will initially be fixed at 
a maximum of 10 per cent of export earnings. ’^ There has been no talk 
of default. On the other hand, attempts will be made to cancel part of 
the debt through the export of manufactures and raw materials to 
creditor nations. Several successful barter deals have already been 
arranged with the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia during the last year. 

APRA j ustifies this approach to the debt question on the grounds that 
(1) Peru cannot pay; (2) IMF medicine offers no cure to an economy 
suffering from recession accompanied by high inflation; (3) the social 
and political costs are excessive; and (4) refusing to sign an IMF 
stabilisation package brings no major disadvantages—whatever 
happens, Peru will experience difficulty in attracting foreign capital, 
and, come what may, some financial in.stitutions will be willing to make 
loans. Obviou.sly, the danger exists that as a result of APRA policy, the 
Peruvian economy will be starved of funds. In the present financial 
climate few international banks would be willing to increase their 


” Waihiniflon Post, 17 April 1985; New York Times, 2,1 April 1985. 
El Camerao, 29 July 1985. 
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Peruvian exposure without a green light from the IMF. This could 
seriously hinder the government’s aim of attracting additional foreign 
investment and reactivating the industrial sector. Aware of the 
problem, Alan Garcia has tried to court Arab banks, but it remains 
doubtful that these will be willing to loan substantial sums to Peru. The 
government also hopes to pay off a quarter of the foreign debt through 
barter agreements, and again this target looks optimistic given the 
present world recession. 

Various commentators have called Garcia’s approach to the debt 
problem ‘the most audacious attack on the world financial system since 
the current debt crisis broke three years ago’. '^ This is something of an 
overstatement. The Belaundc administration started to ignore IMF 
agreements and stopped honouring most of its interest repayments in 
July 1984. One exception to this was a US$52 million payment made in 
January 1985 to avoid a 'value impaired’ classification being slapped on 
Peru by the US banks.By June 1985 Peru owed creditor bunks 
approximately US$6()0 million in outstanding interest, with arrears 
rapidly accumulating at a rate of US$42 million per month. Peruvian 
exports currently stand at around US$3.1 billion, so the 10 per cent of 
export earnings Garcia has pledged to pay off debts amounts to US$.3(K) 
million a year, roughly the same level of servicing made by the Belatinde 
government in 1984. To a large extent, therefore, Garcia's radical 
posturing in effect means no significant departure from existing 
practice. APRA has a forty-year history of voicing anti-imperialist 
rhetoric while .simultaneously conciliating with foreign and national 
capital. Moreover, Alan Garcia and the first Vice-President Luis 
Alberto Sanchez are on the right wing of the party. Taking these factors 
into account there is no reason to a.ssume that the present 
administration will not eventually be forced to come to terms with the 
IMF and the international banks on conditions far harsher than it would 
have wished. One other po.ssibility is that the APRA government will 
end up implementing an IMF-style policy without the IMF. There are 
already signs that this will emerge. 

With respect to the industrial sector, APRA intends to reactivate the 
economy in an attempt to boost internal demand, reduce idle capacity 
(most factories are currently running at 40 per cent capacity) and raise 

Latin American Monitor (2) 6 August 198,S. The Timei (London) has also stated that Garcia's 
proposals represent ‘the most daring challenge to existing monetary rules since the start of the 
Latin American debt crisis three years ago' (.W July 1985), 

A'etv York Times, 24 June 1985. 
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employment levels. The Plan Peru aims to create four million new jobs 
over the period 1985 to the end of the century. To assist recovery, tariffs 
have been raised on a wide range of imported manufactures and luxury 
goods. Wage rises averaging a paltry 18 per cent were agreed with civil 
servants, teachers and some private sector workers on 1 April 
1985.'^'^ While this increase compensates for only two months inflation, 
Finance Minister Luis Alvo Castro hopes that it will help boost 
consumer demand. Nevertheless, Keynesian reflation in the present 
Peruvian situation threatens rampant inflation. Over the twelve months 
eommencing June 1984 Lima prices rose by 168.8 per cent and are 
currently approaching an annual rate of 200 per cent. The incoming 
government has tried to put a brake on inflation by freezing food and 
rent prices. As part of the government’s psychological war on inflation. 
President Garcia has been making regular television appearances to 
announce price reductions agreed with industrialists. Thus, Nicolini, 
the nation's largest pasta producer, has broadcast price cuts on a 
number of its products. Cement manufacturers and some drug 
companies have followed suit.^'The government has not given the same 
degree of publicity to the financial handouts given to these enterprises 
in return for their co-operation. In effect a return to the food subsidy 
policy of the Velasco regime is being introduced in an ad hoc fashion. 
Parallel with these measures, the government has resorted to other 
mechanisms aimed at reducing inflation by lowering the cost of 
borrowing for industrialists. Banks were closed on 30 July to 1 August, 
during which time dollar bank accounts were frozen in a first move to 
dc-dollarise the eainomy. On 2 August interest rates paid on deposit 
accounts were halved, with the ceiling on time deposits, capitalised 
monthly, being reduced from 125.6 per cent to 58 per cent. 
Simultaneously, the central bank fixed the interest rate on late loans for 
up to 360 days at a ceiling of 110 per cent, down from 280 per cent. For 
loans over 360 days the top rate is to be 120 per cent.'*' These measures 
reversed a 30 per cent increase in effective interest rates and cuts in 
food and fuel subsidies decreed by the outgoing Belaunde government. 

Prior to undertaking these anti-inflationary policies, the currency was 
devalued by 10.7 per cent in an effort to boost exports. No further 
devaluations are supposed to occur for ninety days. Gasoline prices 
were increased by 14 per cent. It is hoped that this strategy of 

El Comerdo, 1 August 19K.S. 

ibid.. 12 August 1985. 

“ Latin American Monitor, August 1985. 
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announcing steep price rises followed by a freeze will break, or at least 
significantly dent, the inflationary spiral. Under present circumstances 
this gamble has a slim chance of success. Moreover, with state revenue 
still heavily dependent on the petrol tax, the government will be forced 
against its will to regularly increase this, with inflationary repercussions 
for the whole economy. Given the widespread lack of confidence in the 
national currency induced by a decade of economic crisis and 
devaluation, the government’s attempts at de-dollarisation will 
encounter much resistance. Finally, a question mark hangs over the 
technical competence of APRA’s economic policy-making team. The 
majority of Peru’s best economists support Accidn Popular, the PPC or 
lU. 

On 3 June 1985 the Sociedad Nacional de Industrias, the Peruvian 
employers’ federation, launched the idea of a social pact between capital 
and labour, which it claimed would help the country climb out of the 
crisis, create more jobs and improve social security provision for 
workers. This proposal received backing from the aprista labour 
confederation, the Confederacidn de Trabajadores del Peru as well as 
prominent APRA politicians.'*^ It seems certain that Garcia will try to 
foist a Peruvian equivalent of the Pacto de Moncloa onto the labour 
movement as part of his anti-inflation strategy. The communist- 
dominated Confederacidn General de Trabajadores del Peru (CGTP), 
the largest union confederation, has rejected such overtures.'** 
Currently the left-dominated unions are bracing themselves for an 
inevitable confrontation with APRA. The government party is set to 
attempt to regain the influence among organised labour that it lost to 
the left during the Velasco era and bring workers under corporativist 
control. In this battle, like the forthcoming struggle to oust the left from 
control of the student movement, APRA will not most likely abandon 
its newly adopted dove-like posturing and resort to the more traditional 
methods of pistol, knife and club. These tensions are unlikely to 
promote industrial peace, or make a social contract with labour 
workable. The quinquennium 1985-90 will, in any case, be a real test of 
the left's implantation inside the organised labour movement. 

Agriculture development holds a key position in APRA's medium- 
and long-term strategy for combating inflation and reactivating the 
economy. It is also a crucial sector considering that the Garda 

El Comercio A iune 1985 and 6 June 1985. Also see the interview with APRA trade union leader 

and senator Luis Negreiros published in Careias (853) 3 June 1985. 

El Comercio, 15 June 1985, 
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government has pledged to pursue a basic needs policy aimed at 
providing cheap food for the poorer strata of the population. At 
present, Peru imports a large proportion of its food requirements and 
given the continuous mini-devaluations implemented by the Belaunde 
administration, prices in terms of soles were constantly increasing. To 
break this cycle, APRA has made agriculture a priority and will 
endeavour to make Peru as self-sufficient in foodstuffs as possible.'*^ 
Diverting credit to the agrarian sector, it is argued, will raise domestic 
food production, ultimately lead to lower food prices, reduce 
unemployment and underemployment, in the process bringing about an 
increase in consumer demand. To attain these objectives, mid-August 
1985 saw imprirt restrictions placed on dairy products, meats, grains and 
coffee. Farmers have also been promised improved prices by the new 
Minister of Agriculture, Mario Bartuen Duehas. Protection and 
guaranteed prices will, it is hoped, foment significant increases in the 
domestic output of milk, beef and wheat. The nation is particularly 
deficient in wheat production and Bartuen has introduced guaranteed 
prices with the aim of raising output from approximately 80,000 tonnes 
per annum to 4(X),()00 tonnes. National consumption approximates 
7(X),000 tonnes.The Minister also wants to encourage a change in 
consumption patterns, away from pan francos, which is mostly made 
from imported white flour, to pan serrano, which is wholemeal and 
produced from domestically grown softer grained wheat. Twenty per 
cent of the nation’s annual potato crop, or about 4(X),(XX) tonnes, is to be 
purchased at guaranteed prices in an attempt to avoid current shortages 
in this commodity. Export incentives are also to be given to potato and 
cacao producers, as well as fruit and flower agribusiness. The ministry 
will also attempt to get the Nestle Corporation to make changes in the 
form it markets its milk products. The APRA government intends to cut 
back on the production of fishmeal and increase the supply of fresh fish 
and canned fish for human consumption. A propaganda campaign will 
be launched to encourage the population to eat more fish and less red 
meat. 

To boost agriculture the APRA administration has declared that 
commercial banks will be required to allocate at least 20 per cent of 
their loan portfolio to the rural sector. In a move designed to encourage 
farmers to take credit, the existing procedure of giving land as collateral 
is to be scrapped. Instead the crop itself will become the bank's 

** Speech of Garcfa reported in Hoy, 16 July 1985. 

Latin American Weekly Report (London) 23 August 1985. 
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guarantee. Tariffs on the import of agricultural machinery and spare 
parts are to be reduced with the intention of stimulating rural 
mechanisation. Government ptilicy with respect to the high cost of 
fertilisers and pesticides is not clear at the time of writing. 

While many of these policy objectives are laudable, they are not 
without their contradictions and difficulties. An obvious danger exists 
that improved agricultural prices will fuel inflation, in the process 
raising wage costs, reducing profits in the industrial sector and so 
ultimately stifle the hoped for expansion in domestic manufacturing. 
The state has meagre financial resources and this scenario cannot be 
avoided via a policy of widespread subsidies to farmers. The promise to 
direct more credit towards agriculture may also worsen the liquidity 
problems already besetting industrial enterprises, especially if friction 
with the international banks over the debt question makes funds 
scarcer. Moreover, in the past agriculturalists have voiced more 
complaints about the amount of paperwork involved in securing a loan 
and bureaucratic incompetence at the Banco Agrario rather than the 
unavailability of credit per se. No clear statement on how these 
bottlenecks are to be overcome has yet been forthcoming. Lowering 
tariffs on imported farm machinery threatens to have a detrimental 
impact on domestic manufacturers of these items. Finally, the 
government’s efforts to change established fotid consumption patterns 
in the cities will meet strong resistance. Since the 1 WOs several Peruvian 
governments have attempted this, none of them with success. 

Minister Bartuen has stated that existing agricultural production 
cooperatives will remain, but where members want to divide enterprises 
they will be given permission to do so. Service cooperatives are to be 
encouraged. With respect to the sugar cooperatives, the pride of the 
Velasco agrarian reform, Bartuen would like to offset the impact of 
failing demand and low world sugar prices by starting fuel-alcohol 
prtxluction on the Brazilian modcL^ The sugar cooperative’s debt of 
approximately US$150 million is to be renegotiated. In return the 
ministry will be seeking improved work discipline, increased 
productivity and changes in the cooperatives’ internal organisation. 
One ‘reform’ the minister is apparently seeking is the abolition of trade 
unions, which he has reportedly described as ‘an absurdity inside a 
cooperative’.'*’ In fact anyone with even the slightest knowledge of the 
turbulent history of the sugar cooperatives during the military docenio 

^ ibid. 

" ibid. 
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and the Bclaunde administration knows that the unions are essential for 
defending workers’ rights. The minister’s keenness to abolish the unions 
may be due to the fact that the left have ousted apristas from their 
traditional positions of leadership in several cooperatives, and have 
been in the forefront of a struggle to get corrupt administrative staff, 
most of whom arc apristas, removed from their posts. If the ministry 
does proceed with the idea of deunionisation, .some bitter 
confrontations can be predicted in this the leading branch of Peruvian 
agriculture. Violent clashes are also likely to develop as APRA strives 
to regain its former undisputed hegemony in the sugar workers’ union 
and submit it to government control. This atmosphere is hardly one 
designed to encourage greater labour effort. 

Four other important areas of APRA policy relate to official 
corruption, treatment of the guerrilla question, arms expenditure and 
foreign policy. APRA made the attack on corruption a major plank in 
its election campaign. The Garcia government has promi.sed a complete 
overhaul and reorganisation of the guardia civil and the plain-clothes 
branch of the police force within sixty days of taking office. Individuals 
involved in corrupt dealings are to be dismissed and put in the hands of 
the courts.The existing penalties for people found guilty on charges 
of corruption are to be doubled. Similarly, with respect to the state 
bureaucracy, a clean-up campaign is to be conducted. APRA has also 
promised to desist from placing party members in government jobs. 
This practice brought the Belaunde administration much public 
hostility. Instead APRA has .stated that all honest and efficient public 
employees will retain their posts, while only the highest echelons of the 
public administration will be staffed with party militants. Again, these 
good intentions are to be applauded and are measures long overdue, but 
their successful implementation will be extremely difficult. After 
decades of waiting, party appetites will be difficult to contain. Neither 
has APRA broken all links with the cocaine mafia. 

Since opening armed operations in 1980 the guerrilla movement in 
Peru has not only survived, it has managed to grow in strength. I'his 
issue threatens to be one of the most complex and intractable the 
newly elected aprista government faces. As yet the government has not 

The reorganisation of the police'forcc and an attack on official corruption may well have been 
facilitated by the explosion of a large capacity cocaine kitchen in Lima on 24 July 19SS. 
Implicated in this affair is an ex-prime minister in the Bdaiindc administration, Luis Percovich, 
and over twelve high-ranking police officer, ibid., lA August 1985. On 19 August forty-one top 
policemen were fired, including twenty-one of the civil guard's fifty-three generals. 

^ C«/eiai(861)30July 1985. 
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formulated a coherent medium-term strategy. Alan Garcia appears to 
favour a tough line, combining a military solution with state inve.stment 
in Ayacucho and other zones of heavy guerrilla activity. Development 
projects, it is argued, will lessen support for the insurgents. Other 
prominent apristas situated on the left of the party like Armando 
Villanueva and Javier Valle Riestra, would like to see some kind of 
amnesty offered to guerrillas who lay down their guns, c.g. a policy very 
similar to that being pursued by Felipe Gonzalez with respect to ETA. 
Given that he copies so much from the Spanish Prime Minister, Alan 
Garcia may well come out publicly in support of this strategy. Indeed, it 
is already being implemented by the Peruvian army in some zones. Few 
of the people fully integrated into the guerrilla ranks, as opposed to 
those on the periphery, are likely to be attracted by such olive branches, 
and the likelihood is that the rebels will continue to plague Garcia 
throughout his five years in office. If this occurs, cut-backs in the 
military budget will be harder to achieve. On this question the new 
government has got off to a positive start by reducing the number of new 
Mirage 2000 jets Peru is set to acquire this year from twenty-six to 
fourteen. Garcia is also keen to get the Latin American states to agree to 
regional arms control. In the international field it can be expected that 
the APRA government will follow the Mexican example, i.c. a 
progressive foreign policy will be pursued to give the regime a positive 
image abroad. Already the newly elected president has launched 
attacks against the Reagan Administration’s Central America policy. 
Garcia has come out strongly in favour of Nicaragua and has expressed a 
willingness to join the Contadora group. Peru is likely to continue its 
support for the Non-Aligned Movement. 

Conclusion 

The relatively trouble-free election campaign followed by a smooth 
changeover of government implies a consolidation of democracy 
in Peru and a break in the cycle of military intervention that has long 
beset Peruvian politics. This encouraging development is taking place 
under difficult circumstances. The recently elected APRA 
administration faces the daunting task of governing a society in the 
throes of deep social and economic crisis. It is to be hoped that Garcia's 
term in office will bring some improvement in the appalling living 
conditions of the majority of Peruvians. However, the experience of the 
Mitterrand government in France and Gonzdiez in Spain suggests that 
the heightened aspirations encouraged by APRA’s populist rhetoric 
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and nationalism will not be satisfied. If this occurs, then the government 
is in danger of undergoing a process of desgaste, or a gradual decline in 
support accompanied by falling morale within the ruling party, similar 
to that which afflicted the Bclaunde regime. With Garcia 
constitutionally barred from standing for re-election in 1990, 
competition among A PR A politicians for the presidential nomination is 
also likely to become intense after 1987, further destabilising the 
political environment. In such a situation the probability of military 
intervention significantly increases, unless the Peruvian right can 
reorganise and rejuvenate itself. A question mark consequently hangs 
over the solidity of Peruvian democracy, even though the prospect of a 
coup currently seems remote. 

If APRA is to attain its goal of converting itself into the automatic 
party of government and avoid being ousted at the end of the decade 
either through the ballot box or at rifle point, it needs to take firm 
control of the state machine and embark on a corporatist project, 
imitating as far as possible the PRI in Mexico. Already sectors within 
APRA have expressed a desire to take the party along this path. In 
many respects APRA provides the most promising political option 
available to businessmen in town and country, given the inability of the 
Peruvian right to establish lasting and stable parties capable of 
attracting significant support among the lower classes. Neverthele.ss, 
other braches of civil society, such as the unions, could prove more 
difficult to co-opt. In addition, ami-aprisia sentiments among 
individuals occupying all points of the political spectrum have not been 
erased by the April election. Any corporatist project would also have to 
overcome the opposition of a large and relatively well-organised left, or 
at least a section of the currents presently inside lU. For these reasons, 
the establishment of an authoritarian democracy centred on APRA 
would be problematic. 

Whichever of the two most likely scenarios unfolds, by the time 
municipal elections are held in 1986 it is likely that the APRA 
governments will appear neither ‘revolutionary’ nor ‘popular’. 
Beleaguered by great economic difficulties, the chances are that it will 
be implementing a stabilisation policy, with or without the IMF. All talk 
of Garcfa wresting ‘the leadership of left-wing Latin Americans from 
Fidel Castro’ will have been quietly buried as his government faces 
mounting social discontent and an ongoing guerrilla war.''" 

*' The Sunday Times (London) 2S July 1985. 
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Bolivia at the crossroads 


The general election held in Bolivia on 14 July 19S5 was a remarkable 
event in a number of respects. First, and most obviously, it served to 
fortify the tenuous consolidation of parliamentary democracy, re¬ 
established in 1982 after eighteen years of military rule in a country 
notorious for political instability and the belligerence of its armed 
forces. Of the Latin American countries ruled by dictatorship in the 
197()s only Peru and Ecuador had subsequently managed to effect a 
hand-over from one civilian president to another, and neither of these 
states had experienced the sharp autocracy suffered by Bolivia in the 
previous decade. However—and this is perhaps a more than casual 
phenomenon—in all these countries it was the opposition that won the 
second post-dictatorial election and proved able to assume pK)wer 
through constitutional means; this is the first time such an event has 
occurred in 161) years of independent Bolivian history. Thus, the second 
successive constitutional transfer of power in the sub-contincnl's most 
unstable state undoubtedly assisted the general anti-militarist 
movement in the region as a whole, further isolating the regimes of 
Pinochet in Chile and Stroessner in Paraguay, long accustomed to 
exchanging ideological succour with military rulers in La Paz. 

Unlike the cases of Peru and Ecuador, the Bolivian poll produced no 
new faces or political forces. Indeed, it may properly be viewed as the 
last major political contest of a generation that rose to prominence in 
the 1940s, organised the 'national revolution' of 19.'>2 under the 
leadership of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR), 
and, after a concerted drift away from its radical origins and into 
self-serving autocracy, was displaced from power by the military in 
1964. ‘ The winner of the 198,5 poll, Victor Paz Estenssoro, has been Je/e 
(Chief) of the MNR since its establishment in 1941 and is now embarked 
upon his fourth term as President in nigh-on fifty years in public life. The 
outgoing President, Hernan Siles Zuazo, leader of the MNR de la 
Izquierda (MNRI), had previously been President twice and personally 
led the three-day insurrection of April 1952 that defeated the army, and 
created the government which nationalised the strategic tin mines of a 
three-family oligarchy (Patino, Aramayo, Hochschild). introduced an 

' For a detailed narrative .••urvey of this period sec James Dunkerlcv, RcMlion in the Veins: 

Political Struggle in Bolivia, JW-Jt«2, London; Verso: 1W4. 
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agrarian reform, and granted universal suffrage. Thus, although Victor 
Paz has inherited an economy in a state of collapse far worse than 
previously seen this century, and despite the fact that both he and his 
party have entered into occasional alliances with military rulers over the 
last fifteen years and arc demonstrably more conservative than the Siles 
faction, few major changes of style or substance in policy are imminent. 

The severe deflationary measures introduced on 29 August 1985 with¬ 
in three weeks of Paz’s assumption of power were notable less for their 
devaluation of the peso (by 95 per cent), increases of basic food prices 
by some 5(X) per cent and that of gasoline by 1,000 per cent than for the 
freezing of all wages for a period of four months. Siles had himself 
frequently resorted to traditional austerity measures, but he also 
permitted compensatory wage rises although these generally followed 
strike action. Paz will be more resolute on this issue, but it remains far 
from clear whether he will force it to the point of a complete rupture 
with the unions and the need for comprehensive repression. 

In the immediate aftermath of the poll, the view that Bolivian 
political life advances in backward-looking cycles was generally 
prevalent in La Paz. Such an impression was significant strengthened by 
the continued dominance of the trade union movement by Juan Lcchfn 
Oquendo, Vice-President to Paz in the early 196()s, leader of the 
powerful miners' union (FSTMB) since its foundation in 1944, and 
executive secretary of the Central Obrera Boliviana (COB) without 
interruption (even when both he and the organisation were outlawed) 
since the COB was established in 1952. Since the COB commands the 
support of virtually all national unions, both urban and rural, and was 
instrumental in forcing the military from power in 1982, Lechin’s role of 
radical shadow to his old colleagues in the MNR has been critical and is 
likely to retain its importance despite the widely recognised failure of 
the parties of the left in the recent period. The public longevity of these 
figures can undoubtedly be ascribed to the importance of the 1952 
revolution, which instituted the basic reforms that underlie the present 
parliamentary system and established a state-dominated economy that 
even the most right-wing military rulers have held back from 
dismantling. Nevertheless, there are many signs that the political epoch 
begun in 1952 is now drawing to a close despite the tendency of both 
voters and deputies to opt for what was widely dubbed the mal menor 
(lesser evil) in the 1985 poll and subsequent parliamentary vote for the 
presidency. In a time of acute economic hardship such a choice is not 
perhaps highly surprising, but apart from the fact that Victor Paz is 
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seventy-eight and his counterparts ail septuagenarians, it is clear that 
the 1952 system was itself in many respects responsible for the present 
crisis and largely unable to respond to it. As a result, it has come under a 
strong challenge, particularly from the right-wing Accidn Democratica 
Nacionalista (ADN), led by ex-dictator General Hugo Banzer Suarez 
(1971-8). 

The fact that in 1985 Banzer gained 29 per cent of the popular vote 
only seven years after completing what was one of Bolivia’s harshest 
and most concerted periods of military rule underlines the fragility of the 
old MNR concordat. Indeed, it was only a hastily assembled 
parliamentary alliance of various factions of the old MNR as well as the 
grudging support of several deputies of the left-wing and Indian parties 
that enabled Paz, who had won 26 per cent of the popular vote, to 
overcome in Congress Banzer’s voluble claims to office on the basis of a 
relative majority. Paz, therefore, gained the presidency less on his own 
merits than as the most viable candidate to thwart Banzer, without a 
working congressional majority, lacking great support in the cities 
(where the ADN did particularly well, most notably in La Paz). and 
with a very vague programme that was in key respects identical to that of 
his major challenger.’ Assisted by what was generally perceived to be a 
weak and heterogeneous cabinet, assembled to retain an optimal 
intra-party coalition, it was expected that he would restrict himself to 
maintaining the status quo and confront the economic crisis in a much 
less comprehensive fashion than essayed by Garcia in Peru and Alfonsi'n 
in Argentina.’ It is a telling reflection on the state of the new 
administration and Bolivian political life as a whole that once the 
predictable flurry of coup rumours had passed, attention turned to the 


' Both the ADN and the MNK pledged to introduce a 'single, realistic' exchange rale, which 
would require a devaluation of at least KKJ per cent, renegoliute the external deht with the 
private banks and the IMF, attack the ctKaine trade, reduce trade union power, and revive 
agro-industry. Both parties laid .stres.s on social order although Banzer did so in a markedly more 
muscular fashion, suggesting the use of coercion again.st opponents. 

^ Paz's cabinet includes a number of notable aillaborators with right-wing military regimes (l.uis 
Fernando Valle, Guillermo Bcdregal and Guillermo Riveros) as well as respected opponents ot 
recent dictatorships, such as German Reynaldo Peters and Sinforoso Cabrera, previousK u 
leading militant of the miners' union, Trotskyist sympathiser and the only member of the 
government who could be plausibly presented as belonging to the left. The new President's 
efforts to appoint a member of the 1981 military junta. Admiral Oscar Pammo, as head ot his 
military hoasehold were impeded by a high command that is perhaps the first in forts sears to 
manifest political views more progressive than those of the civilian leadership. As a reward for its 
defence of the democratic process, Paz has reconfirmed the military leadership, headed by 
General Simdn Sejas, until the end of 198.^. Support for Banzer from the ranks of colonel and 
general was notably lacking since Siles had promoted those officers who had a record of 
opposing him and arguing for a return to parliamentary democracy. 
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prospects of the strong ADN opposition effectively ‘besieging’ Paz in 
order to make an uncontainablc thrust for power at or before the next 
poll, it should not be forgotten that manipulation of parliament has 
been used before both to prompt coup attempts and to paralyse the 
executive power. Both the MNR and the ADN used Congress to deny 
Siles power in 1979, an act which resulted in three military insurrections 
in less than a year. Moreover, over the last three years, when these 
parties also enjoyed a combined parliamentary majority. Congress 
pa.ssed not one single piece of legislation and occupied itself primarily 
with impcaching Siles's ministers. Thus, the existence and formal 
functioning of parliament is in itself only a partial advance and must be 
considered within the context of a genuine proclivity to abide by the 
unwritten rules of constitutionalism. The evidence that this exists after 
the t98.*> poll is still open to considerable doubt. 

Naturally, observations such as this, however prevalent they might 
be, should be treated with a modicum of caution and respect for the 
rapidly shifting circumstances in political life. Moreover, in Bolivia 
executive power has generally prevailed over that of parliament, at least 
in the short term, and Paz is an experienced statesman keenly able to 
exploit the advantages of office. Equally, the strong ADN vote was 
manifestly one of censure both of the inept and inactive Siles regime and 
of the left, which both in and out of government had offered few 
solutions to the economic crisis, had organised a series of prolonged 
general strikes that contributed to a rising sense of public disorder, had 
gained only limited economic advances for the working class and 
peasantry, and had offered no new political initiatives. It is undoubtedly 
the case that many who participated in these strikes and consider 
themselves faithful militants of the COB voted for Banzer. Whether 
they might do so again depends on the ADN’s distinctly precarious 
attachment to parliamentary democracy and its ability to sustain a 
heavily dollar-funded campaign redolent with evocations of the heady 
days of economic expansion and ‘public order’ in the 197()s, when 
Banzer exploited the oil price rise to contact the debt that subsequently 
undermined Siles’s Unidad Democratica y Popular (UDP) alliance. It is 
the view of the left that Paz cannot possibly provide a solution to the 
structural crisis that the Bolivian economy is suffering. However 
doctrinaire this may sound, it is probably a correct interpretation. 
Nonetheless, if the new government simply manages to hold the fort 
and preside over a situation that does not significantly worsen it is likely 
that Banzer will lose a large proportion of his fair-weather constituency. 
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throwing him back on to the support of a diehard nucleus of 
anti-communist activists for whom, as was palpably evident before and 
during the election campaign, parliamentarianism is one method 
amongst several for obtaining power. The Banzer campaign was one 
fought on television, through motorcades of private vehicles, the 
services of paid unemployed youth to plaster towns with multicolour 
posters and carefully orchestrated public events at which mass 
participation was markedly absent. His votes came from people who 
throughout all this stayed at home, normal urban folk who abstained 
from militancy but were evidently determined to vote against the 
inactivity and incompetence of the last three years. 

The failure of the left to provide an answer to the economic crisis 
certainly diminished the support it has historically enjoyed as a result of 
a strong popular sentiment of anti-militarism in Bolivia. It was this 
factor that lay behind the victory of Siles and the UDP (combining the 
forces of the MNRl, the pro-Moscow Partido Comunista de Bolivia, 
and the Movimiento de la Izquicrda Revolucionaria) in the elections of 
1978, 1979 and 1980. In each instance it was denied office—by fraud, 
congressional veto, and a military coup—with the result that between 
1978 and 1982 the country had ten pre.sidents and suffered five coups. 
The front thereby built up a considerable wave of popular support that 
reached a peak following the July 1980 coup of General Garcia Meza, 
who attempted a pinochefazo with the aid of the Argentine military and 
generous funds from the cocaine trade. Garcia Meza's reliance upon 
widespread repression, his failure to gain support from Washington 
because of strong links with the drug trade, the progressive division of a 
demoralised and badly tarnished military, and the rising economic crisis 
exacerbated by the diplomatic boycott and carefree spending, produced 
a situation whereby the accumulating mobilisation of the COB 
combined with the virtual US blockade to oblige the right into 
acquiescing in the UDP's assumption of office, finally realised in 
October 1982. In many respects Garcia Meza and his short-lived 
successors in the junta are responsible for the re-emergence of 
Bolivian constitutionalism, and however calamitous the experience of 
the UDP administration, throughout its truncated mandate it 
maintained a notable respect for civil liberties that qualified and 
occasionally halted accumulating popular discontent. This aspect of its 
rule is likely to acquire greater attention as the economic crisis 
continues and the extraordinary difficulties of containing, let alone 
placating, a highly politicised and traditionally militant labour 
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movement return after the natural ‘pause’ in public life brought about 
by the elections. Those with a sharp political memory recall that 
although Siles was president in 1956 when the US government and the 
IMF made the reconstruction of the army (whose defeat he had led) a 
central condition for critical balance-of-payments assistance, it was Paz 
who had carefully accelerated this process, chose a military officer as his 
running mate in 1964, and backed Banzer’s bloody coup in 1971. 

However, in 1985 such a memory was subordinated by the reality of a 
state of affairs so severe that the term bolivianizacion has entered the 
argot of contemporary Latin America as representing a condition of 
absolute economic decomposition, a kind of nightmare example of what 
the debt crisis can lead to. Thus, although the country has not suffered 
anything approaching the levels of violence and social breakdown 
evident in Peru, it .stands alone in terms of the financial indices of the 
present crisis. In August 1985 inflation was officially declared to exceed 
14,(KK) per cent per annum whilst the far from politically disinterested 
private enterprise federation declared it to be at least 50,000 per cent. 
This is undoubtedly an exaggeration but at such levels it is of relatively 
marginal importance—the country is patently suffering a profound 
process of hyperinflation with prices changing daily and, on occasions, 
hourly.In a futile effort to stem this the peso was devalued by 250,000 
per cent between 1980 and 1984, yet at the end of Siles’s administration 
the official exchange rate of 175,(K)0 pesos to the US dollar compared 
with an informal rate of 1.1 million at which almost every internal 
transaction was conducted. As a result, both high- and low-level 
speculation soared and severely distorted the economy. With massive 
dollar savings available on official tariffs luxury imports rose alarmingly 
and contraband became generalised. Assisted by the size of another 
‘informal’ sector—cocaine trading—this process effectively ‘dollarised’ 
the economy, further undervalued the peso, encouraged a secular 
inflation of expectations, and cut a swathe through the living standards 
of those workers and peasants whose peso earnings lagged far behind 
price rises (which by mid-1985 were clearly outstripping the rise in the 
price of the dollar). 

The fact that such a crisis is indeed structural and not some short-term 

'* Instituto Nacional de Estadtstifka, 16 August I9H.S. All the figures cited below are derived fruni 
.statistics issued both by thi.s office and the Banco Central de Bolivia. Some are necessarily 
cstimatc.s and err on the side of conservatism but they remain generally more accurate than thc 
figures is.sucd by international organisations. I am grateful to Rirlando Morales, former 
Sub-Secretary of Finance and currently President of the College of Economists, for hi.' 
assistance with this section. 
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speculative seizure is reflected in a fail of national production by 16 per 
cent and of disposable income by 25 per cent between 1980 and 1984, an 
extraordinary reduction of nearly 60 per cent in imports (the third 
largest import now being bank notes), and 75 per cent in investment 
over the same period. Bolivia has consolidated its position as the 
poorest country in the western hemisphere with the exception of Haiti, 
with an infant mortality rate of at least 168 per thousand live births, half 
its children clinically malnourished (and 61 per cent suffering from 
goitre), real unemployment of between 40 and 50 per cent, and 60 {>er 
cent of a still predominantly rural population living well beneath the 
poverty line (infant mortality in the countryside is reliably assessed to 
be 210 per thousand live births).' According to informal USAID 
estimates some 8 per cent of the population emigrated between 1982 
and 1985, principally to neighbouring states. These new ‘economic 
refugees’ join approximately one million Bolivians—over one-sixth of 
the total population—working abroad. It can, therefore, be said without 
exaggeration that the great mass of Bolivians live in conditions more 
proximate to those in the Sahel than to those in Argentina; hunger and 
its related diseases are easily the single most important cause of death. 

Illustrative statistics could be multiplied endlessly (and include 
examples of those sectors, national and foreign, who have done 
exceptionally well out of the crisis), but what manifestly lies behind the 
recent crisis is a combination of a failure to pay a towering external debt 
and a sharp decline in export earnings from the mining industry, 
particularly tin, traditionally the country's strategic commodity in an 
uninterrupted attachment to the policies of ‘export-led growth'. The 
richness of local tin ore has been declining since the third decade of the 
century and is now at a critically low level, but this has been less 
important than the excess world supply and subsequent fall in prices, 
impeding capital investment that would enable concentration of poorer 


' For details of the economic crisis and its impact on the health of Bolivians see Rolando Morales. 
Drsarrollo y Pobrrza en Bolivia, La Paz: UNICEF, 1984; Lm Crisis Econdmtea en Bolivia y su 
Impaclo en las Condiciones de Vida de los Ninos, La Pa/.: UNICEF, 198.S; Josi Luis Rocu. 
Derroiemos al Hambre. La Paz: UNICEF, 1985. Despite this dcpres,sing state of affairs, mention 
should be made of the remarkably successful popular health campaigns organised by Siles's 
Minister of Health, Javier Torres Goitia, which resulted in nation-wide educational programmes 
and vaccinations. Significantly, in the election all political parties praised this feature of the UDP 
government. Bolivia also possesses a small but distinguished community of young and 
pioneering paediatricians based at La Paz's Hospital del Nino who have made important 
progress against malnutrition through innovative oral rchydration programmes. Much to the 
consternation of the US embassy, under Siles the Cuban Ministry of Health lent .strong .support 
to this team. 
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ores as well as depriving the exchequer of critical foreign exchange. At 
the end of 1983 the world surplus of tin stood at 70,000 tons whilst over 
the previous three years Bolivian production fell from 22,0(X) to 14,(KK) 
tons. Earnings from all mineral exports over the same period dropped 
from $646 million to $348 million.*’ Although Bolivia is an oil-producing 
nation and evaded the full impact of the recession of the mid-1970s 
largely as a result of this, petroleum exports ceased in 1977 and lack of 
capital for exploration has raised the threat for the first time in several 
decades of the need to import gasoline. This will further prejudice a 
balance of payments which, despite huge cuts in imports, was thrown 
completely out of kilter by the fall of mineral prices at the beginning of 
the 1980s, reducing total export earnings from $1.1 billion in 1980 to 
$788 million in 1984. 

The one important caveat to such a picture is the existence of the 
cocaine trade, which enjoyed buoyant prices between the mid-1970s 
and 1984. It is estimated that the export earnings of this illegal industry 
have averaged $1 billion a year over the recent period even though 
Bolivian traders arc generally excluded from the final, and most 
lucrative, phases of commercialisation in the US and Europe. Because 
the primary constituent of this commodity is the legally cultivated coca 
leaf, chewed for centuries in the Andes, the ‘trickle-down’ effect of the 
current cocaine btx)m has been appreciable and benefited not just the 
inhabitants of the Cochabamba valley system (its principal centre) but 
also thousands of migrant labourers from the rest of the country who 
can earn up to ten times the average wage by treading or transporting 
the leaf. Reliable estimates put the number of people who have direct or 
indirect contact with the cocaine trade at 10 percent of the economically 
active population. 

However, the fact remains that this is a highly precarious and 
dangerous occupation in an illegal industry still firmly dominated by a 
mafia that is subject to no legal obligations, has never shown itself 
disposed to redistribute the fabulous profits it makes, and pays 
absolutely no dues to the state other than the residually necessary bribes 
to local officials. Hence, the Bolivian state finds itself unable to tax the 
most successful national export at a lime of unparalleled fiscal crisis. 


" Between 1980 and 19(0 the prices of Bolivia’s prinopal mineral exports fell as follows; tin, from 
J7.6pcr lb to $6.0; copper, from $0.97 per lb to $0,75; silver, from $21,05 per ounce to $11.4(1; 
zinc, from $0.40 per lb to $0.3.3; wolfram, from $141.62 per metric ton to $80.66; antimony, from 
$3,92,5 per metric ton to $2,044. Yvon LeBot. ‘L’Experiencc de cogestion a majoriti ouvriirc 
(1 W.3-84); entre I'utopie rruvricrc et Ic declin minier', ProbUmes d’Amirique Latine (73) 1984 
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and to date it has signally failed to capture any of the leading traders 
although insistent US pressure, notably through threats to cut aid, has 
led to a number of army raids in which humble peasant workers are 
frequently apprehended or shot. While Washington continues to urge 
destruction of the cocales without presenting anything approaching an 
adequate alternative for the thousands who make their living from 
them, the trade continues unabated with a minor proportion of its dollar 
earnings returning to the country to further destabilise the embattled 
, peso. Rather than constituting a potential solution to the crisis, 
j narcutrdfico has become the source of great fortunes for a few already 
I rich farmers and the means for survival for impoverished peasants and 
workers. It is but the largest sector of a burgeoning informal economy as 
the rest of Bolivia's legal productive structure grinds to a halt.^ 

It is often alleged that the initial capital outlay for the current ciKaine 
boom came from generous grants made by Banzer through the Banco 
Agricola to local farmers in the department of Santa Cruz; to date some 
$66 million of this debt remains outstanding and unaccounted for. 
Under Banzer Bolivia’s external debt rose from $551 million to 
billion, with a rising proportion being disbursed by the private banks 
i lured by the high export earnings that resulted not from ncreased 
production but the short-term price rises of the mid-197()s. Today this 
debt stands at $4.8 billion, which is unimprcs.sive when compared to 
those of Mexico, Brazil and Argentina but equally if not more severe 
when one lakes into account the size of the country's population, the 
i rapid dimunition of an already slight and vulnerable productive base, 

1 the collapse of export earnings, and the clear impossibility of further 
reducing imports of capital goods.” Moreover. Bolivia has been faced 
j with abnormally harsh terms of repayment, even by Latin American 
I standards.'^ As a result, the Sites government sought a particularly 
1 comprehensive and radical attitude to the debt question in the meetings 
! at Quito and Cartagena, arguing simply on the basis of Bolivia's 
inability to pay at the required levels rather than along the lines of a 

I ' For a more extensive discussion of the cocaine problem ami referena' to the limited bibliopr:iph\ 

I sec Dunkcricy, Rrhellum in the Veiiii, op. ni., pp .108-25. 

[ " For detailed discussion of the Bolivian debt sec OmdmUa hcoiuimiia (V) l‘W5. \ anous. La 

! Dfuda, La Paz: FLACSO. lISS; Varnius, Pmpertiim Jr la Poliiitu F.i imiimii u rn la Bolivia 

! Post-Dictatorial, Iji Paz: FLACSO, 1085; Fernando Baptista Ciumucio. Evtratfftia \acumal 
para la Druda Externa, l.a Paz: 1184. 

j " In 1981 and 1982 the private banks demanded repayment at interest rates 2 19 per cent above 
LIBOR, which compared with a Latin American average of 0.98 per cent (the second highest 
rate being for Brazil at 1.62 per cent), over a period of Five years and four mimihs, whereas the 
regional average was eight years, Baptista, Estralenia. op. rit., p 156 
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political repudiation of the international financial system. It was, in 
fact, the response of the COB rather than the government that 
determined the decision, taken in April 1984, to pay the private banks 
according to the availability of funds pending a new agreement, for 
which the regime suggested a total repayment at 25 per cent of export 
earnings.At the time this appeared to be a radical policy and was even 
seen in some alarmist sectors as presaging a regional moratorium; the 
banks pointedly refused to bargain, closed down their local offices, and 
cut off further funds. The subsequent attitude taken by the Peruvian 
government and statements issued by Presidents Sarney of Brazil and 
Sanguinetti of Uruguay make the step seem, in retrospect, far less 
audacious. Yet Bolivia was at the time alone and in a particularly 
vulnerable position. It is clear that the absence of further loans has 
done much to aggravate the crisis, but repayment at the levels required 
by the banks would most probably have done great damage and 
assuredly brought even local state operations to a halt. 

In practice the Siles administration desisted from radical economic 
policies despite the presence in the regime of the PCB and the MIR. In 
the first weeks of its rule it took two measures which may be described as 
being independent of the IMF: the ‘dc-dollarisation’ of the formal 
economy (prohibition of bank accounts in any currency other than the 
peso) in order to halt capital flight and to make the private export sector 
subject to inflation in the same way as wage-earners and local traders, 
and the granting of wage rises approximately equal to the level of 
inflation. However, at the same time it devalued the peso, cut state 
subsidies, and sought a traditional renegotiation with the banks—all in 
line with IMF precepts and directly prejudicial to the operation of the 
other measures. After introducing this first self-defeating confection, 
government policy was restricted to issuing further devaluations, 
reductions in state expenditure, and ordaining wage increases 
progressively lower than price rises.*' International fears at the 

"’The state continued to repay its debt to multilateral agencies (IMF. World Bank. Inter- 
Amcrican Development Bank etc) and sovereign lenders, albeit erratically and at a rate of 
around 17 per cent a{ export earnings. Payment to Argentina, a large lender during the recent 
diaatorship, has been urmplicatcd by that country's failure to reach an agreement on prices for 
imports of Bolivian natural gas, for which a barter agreement was made in principal. 
Nevertheless, relations with Argentina remain warm and President Alfonsfn attended Victor 
Paz's inauguration (along with Presidents Betancur of Colombia and Sanguinetti of Uruguay) 
whilst Alan (iarcia was notably absent, caasing a degree of comment in what is traditionally 
viewed as Peru's sister nation, only an hour and a half by air from Lima. 

" In June 19K5 the Sites government declared a minimum wage of 10.6 million pesos, equivalent 
to S10.5, per month. A middle-level civil servant received at that time 25 million pesos and a 
.specialist doctor in the state sector 60 million. A loaf of bread cost 80,000 pesos, a bottle of beer 
2.5(),0(X), a telephone call 5,000, an urban bus-ride 4.5,000. and a pair of shoes 10 million. 
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presence of communists in the cabinet waned as they were seen to 
possess no alternative strategy to that of the IMF and, in fact, to 
represent its most efficient managers even though throughout this 
period no global renegotiation of the debt took place. 

The COB’S response to this situation was initially limited to verbal 
criticism—in part because the PCB retained a strong influence in the 
union movement—but by mid-1983 the pre.ssure of its rank and file for 
action was too great to resist. In 1984 and 1985 Bolivia suffered six 
prolonged general strikes and a series of road blockades by a newly 
militant peasantry in protest at deflationary policies and a progressive 
loss of real wages. The cost of the debt contracted by Banzer and his 
military heirs first paralysed and then effectively destroyed the Siles 
government, which persistently refused to repress a popular movement 
that had hoisted it to power. In April 1984 Siles declared his unilateral 
solution to the debt, but when, in November of that year, a further 
three-week general strike brought the country to a halt it was clear that 
no further political space was available to the regime within which to 
manoeuvre. In what has become justly renowned as the golpe 
eclesidstico, the Church intervened and proposed the holding of new 
elections in July 1985, a year earlier than permitted by the Constitution. 
Without exception, the forces of the right supported this initiative, and 
Siles, whose reputation was now limited to the avoidance of conflict at 
all cost, acquiesced in an openly unconstitutional manoeuvre. Hardly 
was the ink dry on the agreement before both Banzer and Paz were 
staging expensive campaigns. 

The record of the left inside the UDP government left much to be 
desired and subsequently led to a phase of sharp self-criticism, the 
removal of the PCB and the MIR from leadership positions with the 
COB, and the division of both parties early in 1985. by which time they 
had left government.'' Steeped for so long in a predominantly 

It is worthy of note that of the several UDP eeonomies ntinislers. Frneslo Aranihar (MIR) anil 
Horst Grebe (PC’B) were the most malleable in their dealings with international financial 
organisations, and Grebe publicly lobbied on behalf of polilieallv 'independent' ministers 
disposed to come to terms with the IMF. Both ministers were set erelv censured by rhe rank and 
file of their parties and eventually forced to resign although they were not replaced by 
hardliners. 

'' The faction of the MIR led by Jaime Paz Zamora, who for much ot the IIDP pmernmenl held 
office a.s Vice-President whilst his party was in opposition, follows a broadly siKial democratic 
line and aspires to renovating the MNR's old populism through a strietiv eicctoralisi sirategv 
The MIR-Bolivia Libre, headed by Antonio Aranihar. entered into.in electoral alliance with the 
PCB as the Frcnte Popular Unido (FPU) and fought a more radical campaign based on explicit 
self-criticism of the UDP experience. I'he MIR-A/nmt. led by Waller Delgadillo, bovcotled the 
elections and has taken a leadership role inside the COB. In July I Vti.s the K B split and a strong 
('Pposition group, led by Ramiro Barrenechea and Carlos Soria, won the support ol the entire 
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denunciatory discourse centred on democratic liberties, anti-militarism 
and anti-imperialism, this sector had patently failed to elaborate viable 
economic policies to be implemented on the rare occasions it had access 
to power. (Here one should perhaps note that up to Garcia’s victory in 
Peru the UDP administration was the only one of the post-dictatorial 
Latin American regimes to incorporate the traditional forces of the 
left). However, the non-government forces of the left that dominated 
the COB demonstrated equally limited political resources and 
concentrated simply upon opposing the government, the only real 
exception being the establishment of workers’ control in the state 
mining corporation, COMIBOL. Thus, when in March 1985, the COB 
staged another, fortnight-long general strike and once again brought the 
country to a halt under an already lame-duck regime, the response of 
the population was to support the stoppage but also to demand a finite 
political alternative, for which abstract slogans for an unprepared 
'assault on state power’ were an insufficient answer. As a result, the 
expected solution in new elections took on added weight and the 
campaign of the right-wing was further fortified with attacks on 
‘anarcho-syndicalist subversion’. Divided, exhausted and corralled in 
policies of oppositionism against a government that was broadly viewed 
as being itself of the left, the left was destined for a humiliating electoral 
defeat. 

This defeat has received much comment both in Bolivia and abroad, 
and was most obviously encouraged by Banzer’s remarkably good 
showing at the polls. It must, however, be qualified. First, the poll was 
manifestly irregular and at times openly fraudulent. Every participating 
party, bar ex-Vicc President Jaime Paz Zamora’s faction of the MIR, 
claimed fraud, and the government itself detailed the irregularities 
committed by the electoral court (over which it had no executive 
control) well before polling day, which it then tried to postpone without 
success. While many of the accusations were obviously self-serving and 
almost ritualistic, it is clear that between 30 and 40 per cent of the rural 
population eligible (and indeed formally obliged) to vote was not 


youth movement anil significant ItKal sections of the party in its critique of the pro-UDP 
leadership, which had failed to publish the critical resolutions of the party's Fifth Congress held 
earlier in the year. Following an extraordinary conference early in August IV8.S, both groups 
claimed to represent the authentic PCB, have expelled each other and issue alternative versions 
of the party weekly paper Unidad. For details of the labour movement over the recent periiKl. 
see Tendencias Sindicides despues del VI Congreso de la COB, La Paz: Cinco. 1985; Central 
Obrera Boliviana, Documenias y Resolucianes de VI Congreso Nacional, La Paz; Cepromin, 
1985. 
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registered. Inefficiency accounts for a sizeable proportion of this, but 
the ADN’s strong presence in electoral tribunals was also an important 
factor. Since rural communities traditionally debate and decide a 
collective vote before the poll and the great bulk of the peasantry was 
opposed to Banzcr and in general disposed to vote for Paz as the ‘lesser 
evil’, such low registration can legitimately be interpreted as favouring 
the ADN, which was also proved to have engaged in other fraudulent 
practices in both town and countryside.'■* The MNR, in its turn, made 
recourse to the full panoply of methods available to its practised 
electoral machine, but it benefited most directly from the logic of a 
broad anti-Banzer vote and even picked up the tacit support of left-wing 
COB leaders such as Juan Lcchin and Filemdn Escobar, who may be 
expected to resume the fierce opposition with which they confronted 
the UDP. The absence of any united left slate resembling that of the 
UDP and the imminent collapse of the governing MNRI. which would 
normally be expected to pick up many votes simply through patronage, 
further contributed to the success of the right. Nonetheless, a healthy 10 
per cent of the vote went to the MIR, whilst the young and radical 
Partido Socialista-Uno, founded by Marcelo Quiroga Santa Cruz. 
Bolivia’s most distinguished left-wing state.sman, assassinated by Garcia 
Meza in 1980, picked up seats against the run of voting, as did the 
Movimiento Revolucionario Tupaj Katari de Liberacion (MRTKL), 
headed by peasant union leader Genaro Flores.' None of these forces 

The day before the poll I personally saw the electoral cards of a number of "moles' placed in the 
ADN by the national pcaiiant union, CSUTCB, signed by electoral judges (who were party 
militants) as having voted. These diKuments were presented to the Human Rights AvsemhK. 
which IS due to publish a full report of its findings. Technically, registration is possible with the 
presentation of any one of six civil dtKunients, easily facilitating multiple registration and voting 
at a number of different polling stations in an election conducted without the services of a 
computer. Against ADN accusations that .W ballot boxes were "disappeared" in the department 
of La Pa/—a charge that was later disproved by the electoral court—the MNR produced 
evidence that in the same department there had been widespread voting by minors, some ol 
whom were as young as eight years and had supposedly served as electoral juiigcs While the 
electoral court affirmed that this was the case, ii caused widespread popular consternation b\ 
ruling that ballot boxes which contained le.ss than a third of votes cast by mirurrs should Iw 
counted as valid. For a detailed and vivid description of ADN malpractices in the departments ol 
Pando and Cochabamba, sec AquULa Paz) 21) July IV8.S. 

''The final allocation of parliamcniarv scats was as follows: MNR .S'); ADN SI; MIR (Par 
Zamora) 16; MNRI 8; MSB-VurigMuri/ioS; P.S-15;F"Pl)4; PDC.J; MRTKL 2: fir/a/igc.Vmra/um 
Boliviam 3. The collapse of the Christian Democratic Party (PDC) was notable, this currently 
very nearly being outvoted by the Trotskyists in the department of La Paz. There is not space 
here to discuss the important development of Indian political consciousness, particularly 
amongst the Aymaras of the highland region. There can be little doubt that while this has 
prompted the rise of a vibrant peasant "tra^* uniontsm’. recent developments have imps'ded a 
wider political representation of this current, msjst notably through the MRTKL, which was the 
principal victim of tactical voting for the MNR. "I'he movement generally dubbed as 'katarismo', 
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enjoyed anything remotely resembling the funds available to the MNR 
and ADN, which staged a modem US-style campaign that was partly 
funded by the Republican party and very much in the mould of Roberto 
D’Aubuisson’s electoral challenge in El Salvador. Banzer’s quasi- 
fa.scist trilogy of 'Paz. Orden, Trabajo' was at times prejudiced by the 
thuggery of his vice-presidential candidate Eudoro Galindo and the 
pistoleros around him, but its projection was sufficiently deft and 
carnivalesque not to dwell for long on the con.sequcnces of traditional 
IMF medicine, dismantling of the state corporations that control 60 per 
cent of the economy and provide extensive employment, or the natural 
means for acquiring ‘order’. 

Split between the call for a boyctitt. a number of small socialist 
parties, and tactical voting for Paz. the left, which was anyway distanced 
from parliamentary politics, may well have come through the elections 
in rather better shape than some pundits suggest. Bolivians' 
attachments to social and political liberties should not be 
underestimated and neither should their fierce support for the COB and 
the recently formed peasant unions be ignored in the face of the defeat 
of a specific current of confused reformism. The failure to provide an 
alternative to IMF policies and dullard deflation at whatever social cost 
will henceforth be judged less in its own terms than against the record 
of the new government, which is likely to adhere more strictly to these 
policies that its predecessor even if it desists from the hard line proposed 
by Banzer. We have already suggested that such a course might halt a 
further shift to the right, but it is equally possible that it might 
comprehensively discredit the ideas and apparatus of conservatism, be 
it veiled or barc-faccd. Whatever the case, the coming period will surely 
be complex and daunting for a long-.suffering nation. 


after a leader of the great 17K1 rehollion against the Spanish, is very distinct from Sendero 
Luminnw in Peru hut no less antipathetic to the instructions of the 'white' Marxist left in the 
countryside, where it is likely to retain important influence even if this is not mirrored in the 
normal fashion of urban political forces. For a summary background to the growth of this 
movement, see Silvia Rivera Cusicamiui. 'Oprimidos pew no Vencidns'. l.ucha del 
Campesmado Aymara y Qhweeha, I90(f-i980, La Paz; Hishol, IQS-S; Various, La Fuerzu 
Hisidrica del Compesinodo-. La Paz: CERES, 1V84; Josep Rarnadas and Xavier Alb6, La Cara 
Campesina de Nue.uro Pais, I.a Paz; J984. 
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Emigration and expulsion in 
the Third World 

Throughout most of modern history, people generally moved from 
more developed to less developed lands. But for the last century, net 
migration has flowed in the reverse direction, toward the more 
industrialised areas of the globe. Discussion of emigration policies must 
focus increasingly, therefore, on Asia, Africa, and to some extent Latin 
I America. 

I The right of individuals to leave their country, and conversely their 
j right not to be forced to leave, are generally recognised today in 
^ international law and in such documents as the Universal Declaration of 
[ Human Rights and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
r Rights. This does not mean, of course, that nations committed to these 
^ rights in theory always respect them in practice. In the contemporary 
^ Third World, at least two patterns of assault on the right to leave or to 
remain are apparent. 

■ One pattern is political and ethnic pressures, associated with the 

1 pains and tribulations of nation-building in new societies, that tend to 
produce refugees (in addition to those refugees driven by economic 
desperation, natural calamities, and other causes). The second pattern 
is an effort to block the loss of highly skilled emigrants to the developed 
I countries, in combating what has been termed the ‘reverse transfer of 
I technology’ or more commonly the ‘brain drain’. In contrast to the first 
I pattern, this issue is largely economic and developmental, and invites a 
f reverse policy: forbidding, not forcing, departure. 

These two impulses sometimes act simultaneously, as new nations are 
i caught between the desire to be rid of those who don't fit in and the 
t desire to make those with needed skills fit in. This explains much of the 
I apparent inconsistency and vacillation of governments on both issues. 
1 The same states appear both as refugee-producers and as plaintiffs in 
I the brain drain debate; it is not unknown for a state to lament the loss of 

1 

This article is based on research carried out in the framework of tlic project on 
contemporary emigration policies at The Twentieth Century Fund. The full study, 
i tentatively entitled The New Serfdom: Contemporary Control of Hmi^raiion and 
Expulsion, is scheduled for publication under the Fund's auspices in late W86. 

^ TWO 8(1) January 1986nS.SN 0143.65U6rt«>. SI.25 
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badly needed professionals while deliberately creating the conditions 
that made them flee. 

I'hese patterns arc reminiscent of the age of mercantilism and 
nation-building in Europe, especially in the desire to forge a new 
national identity. In both cases this led to tighter control of international 
movement, including both expulsion and denial of exit. In earlier times 
this was pursued in the name of religious conformity, while now it more 
often expresses a drive for ethnic or political homogeneity. 

Nation-building and refugees 

Let us focus first on the expulsion pattern, on the eonnection between 
nation-building and the drive for homogeneity. Surprisingly little 
analytical work has been done on the. causes of contemporary refugee 
flows, despite their high incidence; they are often simply attributed to 
the fact of‘persecution.’’ Some scholars, in particular Aristide Zolberg 
and Astri Suhrkc, have begun to look more closely at these causes, 
using broad historical comparison to explain why some sources of 
turbulence produce refugees and others do not. Zolberg concludes that 
‘integration crises, which ari.se as a by-product of the secular 
transformation of a world of empires and of disparate small-scale 
communities into a world of states, have been the most important 
triggering mechanism of refugee flows throughout modern history.’' In 
his report to the UN Commission on Human Rights regarding the 
causes of massive exoduses. Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan also called 
attention to the ‘integrative revolution’ facing states with no tradition of 
statehood, and stressed the tendency to turn to authoritarian models in 
order to create cohesion.^ 

When ruling elites embark on an effort to strengthen national unity, 
they tend to turn on groups whose language, ethnicity, religion, culture, 

' G J L f, 'Thf prohicni <if m«v. cxpulMon', BacJigrourtd P.ipcr for Wtirkinp Group of Expert 
on the Frohicm of Muss Expulsion, convened hy the Internattonul Institute of Huniunitarian 
Law, San Remo, Italy, lf>-18 April I^S.^.p 9, is one of many to comment on the astonishing lack 
of general studies on the causes of refugee flows, as opposetl to the substantial literature on legal 
and humanitarian responses and descriptive ease studies. 

- Anstide R Zolberg, 'Stale-formation and its victims: refugee movements in early modem 
Europe', in N J Berting, W RlrK'kmans and U Rosenthal (eds). Beyond Progress and 
Development: Proieedings of the Symposium on Macro Political and Societal Change. 
Rotterdam: Faculty of Social Sciences, Erasmus University, 198.^: see also Louise W llolborn. 
Refugee.':: A Problem of Our Time. The Work of the II. N. High Commissioner for Refugee.!. 
PI5I-I172, Mctachen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 197.S, p 829, on Africa. 

’ Sadruddin Aga Khan, Study on Human Rights and Mas.sive Exoduses, New York: United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, Commis-sion on Human Rights, E/C.'N.4/L'>(I.J. 
.11 December 1981, p 37. 
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political beliefs, or socioeconomic status do not fit in. In early modern 
Europie this meant the expulsion of Jews and Muslims from Spain, the 
forced assimilation of French Huguenots, and imposed transfers of 
populations among European states in order to match the faith of 
subjects with rulers. This is not a matter of simple narrow-mindedness 
(though prejudice underlies it), but a drive for conformity that 
characterises certain phases of national coasolidation. Marxi.sts agree in 
i attributing refugee flows to broad historical forces, which, in the 
j contemporary Third World, they identify as injustice, exploitation, and 
I economic weakness. They admit, however, that the ‘progressive 
restructuring’ of a society may als(^ produce refugees."* 

Whatever the particular homogeneity being pursued, it displaces 
those outside it. TTie process is not basically different today; what has 
changed is the scale of the dislocation. If the consolidating monarchies 
of Europe produced refugees in thousands or tens of thousands, flows 
now are measured in millions. Some of this is due to larger populations, 
the greater efficiency of modern warfare in uprooting civilians, and the 
‘pull’ effect of refugee assistance programmes that did not exist in the 
j past. But some of it is due to basic social and political conditions. 

Early modern Europe, despite its divisions, had reasonably 
, homogeneous core states. Most inhabitants of England or France 
i shared a sense of being 'English’ or ‘French’ in some meaningful way; 
there was a dominant cultural and linguistic model that gave the idea of 
an English or French state some reality, whatever deviant groups it 
might contain. But in many areas to which the idea of the nation-state 
I was transposed, there was no sense of nation upon which the state could 
! be built. The reality was a dizzying diversity. Africa as a whole, for 
* example, has an estimated 80() ethnic groups and 1.000 distinct 
I languages, and a typical African state might contain dozens of such 
f groups. 

i In some cases, colonial policies accentuated these differences by 
I playing groups off against each other in cla.ssic dividc-and-rulc style. 
[ and by introducing new groups through population transfers, such as 
‘ Asians in East Africa. Colonialism also broadened existing splits and 
“ inequalities within societies, leaving a sharp division between 
■; Westernised and traditional elements. The borders drawn by colonial 
. powers compounded the problem by paying little or no attention to 
demography or ethnography. 

. ^ This was the phrase used hy a Bulgarian rcprcscntauve on one of the UN bodies dealing with 
refugees (personal interview. 2 May IW4). 
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Finally, while the new nations may have inherited democratic ideals 
from the colonial powers, in practice they inherited essentially 
authoritarian government machinery. Many of the stronger measure.s 
used to forge national unity were, in fact, simply a continuation of 
methods used by colonial authorities, ineluding expulsions. Ghana, for 
example, adopted in 19.^7 a Deportation Act based on British practice. 
When Uganda forced the Kabakaof Buganda from his throne in 1966, it 
was simply replaying his deportation by the British in 19.53.' 

At the same time, increased awareness of the huge inequality 
between “North' and ‘South' created greater pressures within the latter, 
fuelling expectations of progress that were doomed to be disappointed. 
In the rush to modernisation, diversity seems to impair economic 
efficiency: social conflicts and linguistic confusion complicate 
administration, block effective planning, limit the mobility of labour, 
and otherwise interfere with the realisation of the regime's cherished 
goals. As a leading African jurist said: ‘Most progressive Africans 
would have no hesitation in subordinating the concept of free 
as.sociation to that of national unity.'*’ 

In this charged atmosphere, some regimes are tempted to force 
population movements not only for internal reasons, but also as a 
weapon in their external relations. Many in Washington feel that Haiti 
uses the threat of illegal Haitian entrants to prompt more US aid. In 
1971, India saw the flow of refugees from East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh) as an effort by the Pakistani army to deter Indian 
intervention, and Thailand and Malaysia tend to see the flood of j 
refugees from Vietnam as an attempt to destabilise their countries,’ 

In general, multinational or multireligious states have not been u 
conspicuous success in the post-World War II period, whether 
governed by democratic or authoritarian regimes. The conspicuous 
failures of Cyprus, Pakistan. Ethiopia, Nigeria, and Lebanon come to 
mind, as well as the continuing troubles in India, Sri Lanka, Iran, Iraq, 
Sudan, and a number of other African states. Nor are Western states 
free of such conflicts, as the cases of Ireland, Belgium, and Canada 
show. The dilemma is that attempts to mould a single national identity 
come precisely when the strength of .separate identities is on the rise. No 

' S K B Asantc. ‘Nation building and human rights In emergent African nations', I'orm’ll 
Imernaiional Lmw Journal (1-2) l%ti, p KK. 
ihid ., p 04, 

’’ Myron Weiner, ‘International emigration and the Third World', paper delivered at thi 
Harvard-Draegcr (.’onfercncc on Population Studies between Rich and Prxtr Countries. 6-1 
October 19X3, p 9. 
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multinational state seems to have resolved this tension completely, and 
the temptation to resort to coercion is powerful. As often as not, 
coercion means promoting assimilation by forcing and/or by blocking 
emigration. 

Certain groups are particularly vulnerable to the homogenising 
pressures of militant regimes, and have produced most of the Third 
World refugees in recent years. 

First are ethnic or religious minorities that have traditionally been 
targets of hostility within a society. Examples would include Bahais and 
other groups in post-1979 Iran, Kurds in Iran and Iraq, Tamils in Sri 
'I Lanka, Indians in Guatemala and Nicaragua, and a number of tribal 
I groups in Africa (such as the Banyarwanda. expelled from Uganda in 
I 1982). A particularly easy target in this respect are resident aliens (who 
i may have lived in a country for decades or even generations); there have 
been a number of cases in Africa, most notably the Ugandan expulsion 
of Asians. 



Ethnic groups associated with a rival are also a vulnerable target. 
Sometimes ethnic groups straddle borders, and sometimes pairs of 
states contain minorities associated with each other. In the early 195()s 
Jews were forced out of Arab lands, in 1971 Hindus were expelled from 
Hast Pakistan, and more recently ethnic Somalis fled from Ethiopia; 
pairs of states include India and Pakistan in 1947, Rwanda and Burundi 
in the 1970s, and the Turkish- and Greek-controlled sectors of Cyprus 
after 1974. 

Other obvious targets include groups associated with former rulers 
and those considered to be political opponents. The whites who fled 
African states after independence, in Algeria, Angola. Mozambique, 
and Zimbabwe, are one case, while others include the Hmong in Laos 
(who cooperated with the American military) and, in certain respects, 
the Asians of East Africa. Political opponents are the classic ‘asylum' 
cases; Chileans fleeing the Pinochet regime, Nicaraguans fleeing either 
Somoza or the Sandinistas, black activists in exile from South Africa. 

A regime bent on radical restructuring may put pressure on an entire 
social class; the exodus from Castro’s Cuba con.sisted in large part of 
Cuba’s middle and upper class, and the Vietnamc.se explained the flight 
of their Chinese minority as a response to measures taken against the 
merchant class—which happened to be largely Chinese. Sometimes a 
regime makes war not just on minorities, but on the bulk of its own 
population. Cambodia under the Khmer Rouge, and Afghanistan since 
1979, qualify for this distinction; in both cases the number of refugees is 
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a significant fraction of the total population. Most extreme was 
Equatorial Guinea under the infamous Macias regime in the late 197()s, 
where at one time an estimated half of the population sought refuge 
outside the country. 

Clearly emigration from the Third World in our era has often been 
forced. In nearly all the cases cited, and many others, the flight of 
refugees was not just the "unintended consequence’ of events, but suited 
the purposes of the government. The immediate impetus may have 
been political or social upheaval, social discrimination, or economic 
deprivation that was not a direct government action, though the 
government may have been ultimately responsible. Some are cases of 
indirect coercion in which the government acquiesces in developments 
that leave little choice but flight. Behind this, often, were measures 
taken ‘in the name of modernisation and progress’, such as land 
appropriations or suppression of traditional folkways.** 

Many of those forced out by indirect methods are not covered by the 
UN-recognised definition of refugee, which hinges on a ‘well-founded 
fear of persecution’. Yet the element of duress is still there, and so is the 
need for humanitarian assistance. International agencies have therefore 
edged toward broader operational definitions; the Organisation of 
African Unity, in particular, has included external aggression, military 
occupation, foreign domination, and ‘events seriously disturbing public 
order’ as recognised .sources of refugees. R K Jenny, for one, has 
suggested a far more realistic definition of refugees today, covering 
instances where ‘a State acts, or fails to act, with the intention and the 
effect of enforcing or inducing the departure of persons against their 
will'.’' 

One expression of the changed character and scale of refugee flows is 
what Suhrke and Zolbcrg call ‘refugee-warrior communities.'"* These 
communities depend on external aid to survive as a fighting group, 
typically in areas contiguous to their homeland, and the intrusion of 
international rivalries usually guarantees them a patron who finds their 
military activities useful to his own ends. They develop new exile 
leaders, adapted to the quasi-military style of life, who have a vested 

“ Aga Khan, op. at., p 31. 

“ R K Jenny, •'I hc changing character of contemporary migration', paper presented at the Round 
Table on the Movements of People, International Institute of Humanitarian I.aw, San Remo. 
14-lSJunc 1983. 

Astn Suhrke and Aristide R Zolbcrg. ‘Social conflict and refugees in the Third World; the cases 
of Ethiopia and Afghanistan', paper prc.sented at the annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington DC, I9K4, pp 47-9. 
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interest in the perpetuation of the conflict and arc typically ofillpiiyS 
any compromise that would ‘liquidate' their grievancG^^wS^tm^v 
struggle. The archetypical case is the Palestinians, but qifflers includd^^ 
the Afghans, Khmers fighting the Vietnamcse'backedi regMn&m ^ ' 
Cambodia, the Nicaraguan contras, and Somalis on the Ethiopian ' 
border. The presence of such groups adds another problematic/, 
dimension to the problem of free international movement in o'Ur time;' 

Combating the brain drain 

The second pattern of constraint on Third World emigration is a 
reaction to the threatened loss of skilled manpower. Concern over the 
loss of needed skills first surfaced around 1960, though at that time the 
concern was over the loss of European professionals and scientists to the 
United States. The theme was quickly picked up, however, by Third 
World nations, who complained that they were losing substantial 
numbers of their own skilled professionals. This amounted, they 
maintained, to a subsidy of those who least needed it by those who could 
least afford it. It was, in their words, a ‘reverse transfer of technology'. 

By one estimate, the United States and Canada enjoyed a ‘brain gain' 
during the 1961-72 period equivalent to $46 billion, in terms of 
educational costs saved by importing already-trained experts and 
technicians." 

A report by the United Nations Institute for Training and Research 
(UNITAR), in 1968, confirmed that there was, indeed, a large flow of 
skilled manpower from less developed to developed countries, that the 
rate of emigration was highest at the higher levels of skill (especially 
among engineers, medical personnel, and scientists), and that the flow 
was increasing and could be expected to continue increasing (except 
perhaps from South America).'" Another UNITAR study, the 
Henderson report of 1970. put specific percentages on some of the 
los.ses. Colombia, by this account, lost 27 per cent of its highly qualified 
professionals in the 1964-9 period, while Greece lost 35 per cent of it.s 
engineers, 27 per cent of its scientists, and 25 per cent of its doctors in 
just four years (1961-5). Ten percent of all Indian doctors were working 
in Britain or the United States. According to a 1977 report for the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCrAD), 

'' Kathleen Newland, Iniernaliunul Mijiralion: The Search f or Work. Worldwalch Paper No. .1.1. 

Washington IX': Worldwatch Institute, November 1979, p 12. 

'' Outflow of Trained Personnel from Developing Countries, Report of the .Secretarv-Gcneral. 

New York; UNITAR, 1%8. p S. 
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Pakistan lost 50-75 per cent of its medical school graduates each year. 

Nineteen eighty-four estimates of total accumulated loss of 
professional manpower from the Third World range from around 
400,(XX) to 5(X),(XX).'‘’ But numbers do not convey the full story; Sudan 
lost only 1 per cent of its labour force to emigration, but this included 
70 per cent of its medical graduates and such high percentages of 
high-level clerical personnel as to become ‘an obstacle to the efficient 
working of government. 

The Prime Minister of Jamaica, Edward Scaga, told the Governing 
Council of the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) in 
mid-1084 that in the years 1977-80 alone Jamaica had lost about 60 per 
cent of its professional graduates to North America, representing a loss 
of about $194 million in educational costs. He concluded pessimi.stically 
that such losses would continue, since ‘countries which have open 
societies cannot restrain this movement without violating essential 
human rights, and at the same time cannot compete with the financial 
and other advantages offered by the industriali.sed countries. 

Despite all this, the attention paid to the brain drain declined during 
the 1970s. whether due to verbal saturation, frustration over lack of 
action, or the sheer intractability of the problem. There had been a 
seemingly endless parade of studies, over twenty by UNCTAD alone up 
to 1984. The fact that there were still calls for more data, after almost 
twenty years of studies, indicated .some of the complexity in defining 
and measuring such an intangible commodity as brainpower. 

In addition, a growing number of resolutions had been passed by the 
General Assembly, UNCTAD, and other UN organs. In general, these 
rcsc^lutions called on developed countries to encourage foreign students 
and professional workers to return to their native lands, advised less 
developed countries to indigcnisc their education and provide more 
professional opportunities and recommended that everyone study the 
problem more carefully. Some of these admonitions urged that 

'' Circgory i Icndcrsun, The EmigruUon of Highly Skilled Manpower from the Developing 
Countries. UNITAK Research Rcp»>rts No. New York: UNITAR. 1170, pp 2V, LW; S M 
Naseem, Cme Studies in Reverse Transfer of Technology (Brain Drain). A Survey of Problems 
and Policies in Pakistan, Geneva: UniteU Nations (.'onfcrcncc on 1'raile and Development, 
TD/ByC.fi/AC.4/3, 2l) December 1977, p 2K. 

'■* United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, Proposals on Concrete Measures to 
Mitigate the Adverse Impact of Reverse Transfer of Technology on Developing Countries. 
TD/B/AC .35/6,2(1 July 1984. This report from a meeting of governmental experts gives a figure 
of over 400.000; a later UNC'FAD report (TD/B/IOIK, 17 September 1984) estimates SOO.fXK). 
Newland, op cit, p 11. 

Edward Scaga, ‘ Towards an international fund for manpower resources', address to the 
Governing Council of the United Nations Development Programme, 12 June 1984. 
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international migration flows be more carefully ‘organised’, and that the 
consent of governments be sought for substantial flows, but none of the 
UN documents made any direct call for restrictions on the right of 
people to leave their country. It was obviously difficult to find 
countermeasures that were acceptable to all sides and consistent with 
basic human rights. 

But sooner or later claims of national development were bound to 
clash with freedom of movement. Third World spokesmen, from the 
1960s began to express theoretical reservations to unrestricted 
emigration. Gregory Henderson, in his 1970 UNITAR report, warned 
that ‘in a world of stark wealth-poverty, there are legitimate doubts as 
to whether complete freedom of movement is, in fact, compatible with 
the maximum development of developing countries.’’^ In the debate 
over the interests of society versus the rights of the individual, these 
nations began with a ‘tilt’ toward society, toward what they called 
‘economic and social rights' as opposed to the ptditical and civil rights of 
the individual. This frame of mind was captured admirably in 1973 by an 
Egyptian diplomat, Hussein A Hassouna, in a legal debate over the 
right to leave: 

The right to leave a country is certainly an important right but the importance 
attached to it is by no means universal . . . whereas in Western opinion the 
right to leave should be absolute and unqualified, most developing countries 
see it subject to limitations and qualifications. Indeed, to open the door for 
unrestricted emigration would run counter to the vital interests of any 
developing stK’iety. 

Given the tensions with development concerns, then, the right to 
leave has not been among the rights Third World spokesmen have 
championed or given high priority. Generally they have not attacked 
the legitimacy of the right to leave, but they have not called attention to 
it either. It is not part of their agenda or prominent in the consensual 
perspective .shared by most A.sian and African spokesmen. As an 
international civil servant from India put it, ‘we arc not going to stop it. 
but we are not going to champion it either.’’'' 

In a few ca.ses, the temptation to use ‘direct measures' to stem the 
flow of a country's scarce professionals has prevailed. In Mozambique. 

Henderson, op. cit., p 117. 

'Expulsion and expatriation in intemaiional law: the right to leave, to stay, and to return . 

remarks by Yash P Ghai. Lung-chu Chen, Valeric (.'halidzc. Hussein A Hassouna and Sidney 

Liskofsky, American Journal of Inleriuuional L«ie(i7(.S) November IV7.t, p I.Vi. 

' ' Personal interview with Riestam Lalkuka, Deputy Director, United Nations Interim Fund lor 

Science and Technology for Development, d April 1VH4. 
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for example, the announced policy is to ‘discourage’ emigration, and an 
applicant for an exit visa must justify his case; he is not allowed ‘just to 
emigrate.' Given the need for skilled people, it is argued, the right to 
leave ‘must be implemented in accord with the situation in the 
country.Other African states, less restrictive, may still use 
“administrative measures' to retain particular individuals, on grounds of 
their responsibility to serve the nation. The fact that many or most 
professionals work in the public sector gives governments more control 
in such cases. 

A 198.'^ UNCl'AD survey recorded five types of restrictive measures 
used by states to plug their brain drains. The most direct was control of 
passports and exit permits, to which only a handful of countries would 
admit. Service bonding, or acceptance of an obligation to work at home 
in return for support in study abroad, was employed by a few. Some 
countries discouraged study or work abroad by tight controls on foreign 
exchange, travel taxes, or required deposits for return passage. Others 
required that a given percentage of foreign earnings be sent back home, 
though the motive was more often to earn foreign exchange than to curb 
emigration. Finally, there were measures directed specifically at 
professions where the drain was greatest.*' 

One of the more instructive efforts to restrict professional emigration 
directly was made by Pakistan in early 1976. In January of that year the 
government announced an Emigration Ordinance that required 
thirteen categories of skilled personnel to obtain ‘no objection 
certificates’ from the relevant ministry before leaving the country, and 
made them liable to a ‘capitation fee’ of up to 20 per cent of income 
earned abroad. A storm of protest ensued, forcing the government to 
withdraw the legislation ten days later, except for the requirement of 
‘no objection certificates’ for doctors (required since 1973) and public 
employees. Even this was ineffective, as government employees could 
always resign their jobs, and, as noted, large numbers of doctors 
managed to leave the country in any case.** 

Regarding profession-specific measures, the loss of medical 


Personal interview with tilias Jaime Zimba, Political Affairs Officer. Mozambique Mi.s.sion to 
the United Nations, 27 April IVfW, 

’’ United Nations ('onfcrcnce on Trade and Development, Consideration of Recommendations on 
Policies and Concrete Measures with a View To Mitigating the Adverse Consequences for the 
Developing Countries of the Reverse Transfer of Technology, including the Proposal for the 
Establishment of an International Labour Compensatory Facility.TDiniAC.KtZ, 17 June 1983, 
pp9-12. 

“ Naseem, op. cit ., pp 19-2(1. 
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personnel in particular has evoked drastic responses over the years. 
Haiti at one point completely forbade the departure of doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and laboratory technicians. Thailand and Ethiopia 
adopted compulsory periods of service for medical graduates, and other 
countries have sometimes required that those applying to study 
medicine abroad post bonds guaranteeing their return. The authors of a 
World Health Organization (WHO) study on physician migration note 
that ‘the countries concerned . . . claim that, in order to reconcile the 
rights of society with the rights of the individual, some personal 
freedoms may need to be restricted’. 

This emphasis on community rights has enabled Eastern bloc nations 
to use the brain drain issue effectively. Brain drain concerns seem to 
illustrate the justice of controlled emigration, and help to justify 
Eastern bloc policies in terms understandable to the Third World. It is 
also a good issue for strengthening cooperation between the two blocs, 
in common cause against Western ‘exploitation’. The Soviet bloc has 
therefore incorporated the brain drain rhetoric into its own verbal 
arsenal, making a case for direct controls that Third World spokesmen 
seldom make for themselves. 

An illuminating statement of the Eastern bloc viewpoint has been 
made by Peter Vas-Zoltan, a Hungarian economist. Vas-Zkiltan begins 
by shifting the ground from the individual to the collectivity, stressing 
Article 29(1) of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; ‘Everyone 
has duties to the community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible.’ The community has the 
duty, Vas-Zoltan continues, to provide profes-sional training at state 
expense in the socialist nations and ‘the human capital created in this 
way becomes part of the nation’s wealth in the broadest sense of the 
term.’ The state has, therefore, the implied right to prevent loss of this 
capital, if necessary by ‘administrative’ measures.’"' 

Such measures may also be a necessary defence against the active 
recruitment of professionals by Western interests, Vas-Zoltan argues. 
The US economy, he asserts, could not keep going without the influx of 
professionals trained at Third World expense; therefore, it actively 
organises the process (immigration laws favouring professionals are 
cited as evidence). This is in his estimation a .symptom of the unequal 
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p)ower relations in the world system, an expression of the ‘objective 
laws’ governing social systems at different stages of development. 

Though Vas-Zoltan does not directly urge Third World countries to 
adopt Eastern bloc practices on emigration, he lays the basis for their 
doing so (defending, for example, the measures taken by East Germany 
in Berlin). He provides them with a justification for drastic action that 
few of them have sought or claimed for themselves, since relatively few 
Third World nations have tried to deal with the brain drain by choking 
off emigration directly. 

Why do Third World governments hesitate to press for such an 
obvious answer to such an ominous threat? Why, for example, do none 
of the UN resolutions on brain drain, over which they have great 
influence if not control, even hint at such measures? One plain reason is 
that where they have been tried, ‘direct measures’ simply have not 
worked. The lys."? UNCTAD study, after surveying such methods, 
concluded that they were universally ineffective. A ‘Berlin wall for 
brains’ will not solve the problem. Even Vas-Zoltan admits that ‘it has 
been proved in practice for decades now that brain drain cannot be 
stopped by administrative measures (eg. by travel or visa restrictions)'. 
Typical of UN statements is a 1970 Report of the Secretary-General: 
In view of the nature of the forces at work stimulating the outflow, it would 
seem advisable for both developed and developing countries to concentrate on 
development goals and to minimise migration controls as the basic strategy for 
keeping more of the ablest and most needed specialists at home."*’ 

Why should this be the case? In the first place. Third World countries, 
like all countries until recently, exercise somewhat imperfect control 
over their own borders. As another study put it, 'If an individual feels 
strongly that emigration is his best course, it is doubtful that passport 
control will stop him from migrating.’’^ Moreover, the highly skilled are 
precisely the most difficult segment of the population to contain. Many 
are already abroad, as students (up to half of the brain drainccs in the 
US, for example, simply stayed on after their studies). As a group, 
professionals are the most familiar with international travel and the 
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most resourceful in evading restrictions on it. They are, by and large, a 
part of the local elite—often the children of the elite—and as a privileged 
segment of society, can circumvent restrictions that arc imperfectly 
conceived, imperfectly formulated, and imperfectly implemented. 
They also have a genuine need for mobility; a developing country that 
seals its professionals off from training and contacts abroad only 
handicaps itself. 

According to the evidence. Third World regimes that have tried the 
restrictive approach have not had their heart in it. I'hcy seem to realise 
^ that such measures, to be effective, would have to be much more 
drastic. Partial measures may only increase the urge to leave while it is 
possible; both India and Pakistan found that measures to keep doctors 
at home only increased the pressure to leave, in apprehension of even 
worse measures. The WHO study of physician migration noted that 
penalties on illegal departure have the counter-productive effect of 
discouraging an eventual return.*" In short, effective immobilisation of 
a country's talent would require .something like a police state; to their 
credit, most Third World governments do not want to take this route, 
and those that do tinker with restrictive measures seem to do so without 
much will or enthusiasm. 

Sri Lanka is another country that tried the restrictive approach and 
found it wanting. In 1%1 it adopted a Compulsory Public Service Act, 
requiring all professional graduates to .serve five years in public service. 
This was followed by a passpt>rt law in 1971 requiring remittances from 
profe.ssionals abroad, and in 1972 by a system of service bonds requiring 
one year’s public service for each month of state-supported study 
abroad. By 1974, however, a Cabinet Committee w-as forced to 
conclude that ‘the heavy hand of the State' had not been effective in 
discouraging emigration, and these measures were relaxed. 
* Subsequently stress was put on creating better opportunities, and Sri 
Lanka became one of the more successful exemplars of positive 
programmes as a response to the brain drain.*'' 

Finally, many of the countries that lo.se profe.s-sionals—Pakistan for 
example—arc at the same time encouraging the outflow of labtiur 
migration on other levels, and this impinges on any anti-emigration 
policy. They do not call on the Western world to tighten its immigration 
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laws, which would be one way of keeping brains at home. To the 
contrary, they often denounce the tight restrictions of Western 
immigration policy. They also hesitate to interfere with the right to 
leave, even if they could find a practical way to exclude the most 
talented from those allowed to depart. 

But what of the ominous statistics, cited above, on the brain drain? Is 
it not possible that the loss of top-level experts could be a real problem, 
even if the emigration of others is not? Looking more closely at the 
claimed costs of the brain drain, one notices first that these costs are 
simply a.ssumed. The statistics only tell us the numbers of professionals 
who have emigrated; there are no statistics, and no agreed means of 
measuring, the actual damage done to a state's economy and society. 
Henderson, in his landmark study, concludes that ‘it is not possible to 
assess with confidence the loss (or profit) that the present migration of 
professionals inflicts on developing countries.''’' 

We do, however, know something about the patterns of professional 
emigration and the motivations of the ‘drainees’, based on the 
numerous studies carried out. These studies, and in particular a large 
multinational survey in the 1970s coordinated by UNJTAR, put the 
brain drain issue in a revealing perspective. 

In the first place, the phenomenon varies considerably among 
countries. Actually. European nations still lose more of their students 
and professionals than do most developing countries: during the 19b()s, 
Britain was regularly losing from 20 to 40 per cent of its graduating 
engineers and scientists every year, mostly to North America." Among 
developing countries, according to the UNITAR study, the percentage 
of students abroad who plan to return home varies enormously (9S per 
cent for Ghanaians; 30 per cent for Egyptians). The bulk of Third World 
emigrant professionals come from a few nations; India, the Philippines, 
Iran, Korea, Pakistan, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey (in Latin America, 
the principal losers arc the Caribbean nations, Colombia, and 
Argentina). ’' What most of these countries have in common is a large 
population base and a relatively advanced educational system, 
especially in relation to the professional opportunities available. 

Contrary to common belief, it is not the least developed countries that 
suffer the most from the brain drain, nor does faster economic growth in 
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itself seem to reduce it. In reality, the least developed countries have 
less trouble getting professionals back, because there is less competition 
for available openings and because adjustment to life in North America 
or Europe is more difficult. Countries at a higher level of development 
seem to have more trouble, apparently because of imbalances between 
education and opportunities available.'^-' 

Next, any analysis of the brain drain must subtract the political 
component of professional emigration. A surprising percentage of the 
‘drainees’ are actually members of minority groups who have been 
made to feel uncomfortable or unwanted (by language legislation and 
other ‘homogenising’ policies), or are at odds with the regime 
politically. Sometimes intellectuals as a group are seen as a threat and 
harassed. Many African experts assert that the loss of skilled people on 
their own continent is due more to political than economic causes. 

The case of Uganda in particular stands out; over the years the 
cxpuJ.sion or persecution of A.sians, of certain tribal and political 
leaderships, and of intellectuals generally, has deprived that country of 
a fair part of its professional class. The treatment of Chinese in 
Vietnam, Indonesia and Malaysia also comes to mind. The impressive 
outflow from Jamaica in the late 197()s, noted by Prime Minister Seaga 
in his speech cited above, was in large part due to the international 
instability and economic crisis that brought him to power in the 19S0 
elections. The most intensive and systematic brain drain in the world, in 
all likelihood, has been in Haiti, which may have lost 60-75 per cent of 
its high-level manpower since 1950—almost entirely as a result of the 
policies and activities of its government, which may qualify as the 
hemisphere's worst man-made disaster. 

After allowing for non-cconomic causes of professional emigration, 
the decisive motivation appears to be one of working conditions and 
employment. Level of income is less decisive, apparently, than 
satisfactory employment in one's area of training. Thus much of the 
outflow is an overflow: ‘A crucial criterion is the balance between the 
education of professional persons and employment opportunities.In 
other words, the main motivation for the remaininf; emiftration is the lack 
of suitable jobs. There are some cases where jobs go unfilled, but in most 
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cases, there is simply no employment fitting the drainee’s training and 
qualifications. In the words of the Henderson report: 

The chief general cau.se of brain drain appears to be the lack within developing 
nations of effective demand for professionals despite the presence of almost 
unlimited/im/. . . In fact, though manpower shortages are often quite acute, 
the ability of most developing aiuntries to absorb specific high-level skills is 
limited; often the actual numbers required are relatively small and a small rise 
in supply may quickly reverse a need recently acute. 

If this is the case, it is not the availability of more tempting options in 
the developed world that is at the core of the problem, nor would 
restricting access to these options solve it. It is not even a ‘drain’ in a real 
sense, since a professional who remained at home would probably not 
find employment making use of his skills, and his presence would not 
speed development. Thus countries with the greatest outflow of 
professionals are not ncccs.sarily “hurting' more, as they are in no 
po.sition to use the lost skills anyway. 

These facts help explain an observable oddity about the relationship 
between brain drain and emigration policy in the Third World: those 
slates that have suffered the greatest loss of professional manpower have 
hy and large not tried to restrict movement, while those with restrictive 
attitudes often admit that the brain drain is not a real threat to them . 11 also 
helps explain the lack of concern about the brain drain noted by many 
observers. A few years ago, the UN Economic and Social Council asked 
member states to comment on proposals regarding brain drain; only 
nine developing nations replied. When the US Department of State 
surveyed US missions in seventy-six nations on the return of students 
from the United States, only sixteen replied that the local government 
felt it was a problem. The truth is that ‘comparatively few developing 
states have, up to now. felt .strongly that action should be taken. 

Elites in Third World countries do not want to give up education 
abroad, of which they and their families are the chief beneficiaries. 
They also know that they benefit from the talents of individuals whose 
training has been paid for elsewhere; there are counterflows that often 
offset the presumed losses. Within regions particularly, the diffusion of 
skills and building of cohesion, through the movement of skilled 
personnel, has sometimes been remarkable (the Arab Middle East 
being a case in point). Third World leaders are not unaware of the 
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classic benefits of human movement, nor have those benefits ceased to 
be relevant in the context of underdevelopment. 

It is doubtful, in short, that more discerning Third World leaders have 
any real interest in direct controls on emigration, even if such controls 
could be made effective. There arc, after all, many powerful forces 
pulling emigrants back to their homelands, and if the absence of suitable 
employment was the main reason for departure, the nature of the 
solution seems clear. The WHO study of physician migration concludes 
on this point: ‘When a country reaches the point where it can afford its 
expatriates, most are likely to return of their own accord, given that tics 
with family, culture, and homeland are not easily broken.’ The study 
also concludes, with unassailable logic, that a country should cither 
produce no more physicians than it can employ, or should create jobs to 
employ those produced.”^ 

The most effective measures, in short, will be positive rather than 
negative. Nations affected by the brain drain can begin by eliminating 
the political conditions—persecution, pressure to assimilate, harass¬ 
ment of intellectuals—that contribute to it. Among other positive 
measures, perhaps the most crucial is the development of IcKal higher 
education and its coordination with the availability of employment. This 
may involve the ‘indigenisation’ of professional training, replacing 
Western educational styles with native modes more closely attuned to 
local needs and expectations. There arc a number of other constructive 
ideas in circulation, among which are: 

(1) Programmes for cooperative exchange of skills among developing 
states, as promoted in UNCTAD. 

(2) Ihe ‘return of talent’ programme of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Migration, which seeks placement of expatriates in their 
homelands or the region of their homelands.''* 

(3) The transfer of knowledge through expatriate nationals 
(TOKTEN) programme, in the framework of the UN Development 
Programme, which has brought over I,(XK) expatriates back to their 
countries as visiting consultants. 
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(4) The proposal of Prime Minister Edward Scaga of Jamaica for an 
international fund for manpower resources that would finance the 
recruitment of skilled manpower in Third World countries. 

There are, therefore, con.structive avenues that states can explore in 
order to defend their interests. Moreover, examined closely, the brain 
drain takes on less frightening proportions, and appears to have little 
conflict in practice with the right to leave one's country. Why, then, has 
the issue created such a stir? 

On the part of the Third World, the issue may be important because 
of its linkage to North-South tensions. The ‘drained’ countries are m)t 
interested so much in imposing restrictions on themselves, as in gaining 
recognition of the responsibility of the industrialised nations to the less 
developed. The ‘brain drain' is one index of their inability to eompete 
with the North, and an imptirtant symbol of the gains which Northern 
states make at their expense. 

The greater interest of Third World governments, therefore, is in 
some form of compensation for losses incurred. A number of ideas 
along these lines have been proposed and promoted. The problems with 
such proposals are easy to imagine. In the first place, developed states 
question whether there is a ‘real loss'—on the grounds discussed 
above—and have not demonstrated an acute interest in being charged 
for the .services of voluntary immigrants. Then there is the problem of 
calculating the value of .something as intangible as ‘brains’; should this 
be measured by the cost of a person's education, the cost of replacing his 
services, the worth of his future earnings, or some combination t)f 
these? Finally, there seems to be something crass, if not dehumanising, 
in regarding human beings as a commodity whose value is to be 
negotiated among states. Most observers feel that the idea of 
compensation will go nowhere; Third World governments would 
probably be better advised to fiKus on the type of positive measures 
illustrated above. 

If the brain drain issue is important to Third World nations for its 
North-South connotations, what of the interest of the Eastern bltK? As 
indicated already, the issue is ready-made for building anti-Western 
sentiments. Also, the brain drain litany is the best weapon that closed 
countries have in attacking the concept of free international movement. 
By identifying the ‘stealing of talents’ with ncoailonialism and the 
exploitation of the I’hird World by the First World, it is fjossible to 
delegitimise the right of emigration. A key indication of this is that the.se 
arguments, presumably made on behalf of the Third World, go beyond 
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I what the Third World claims for itself. One might well regard such 
solicitude with a measure of sceptici.sm. 

EniigraUon and expulsion in the Third World 

The cases of denied exit in the Third World are not nearly as widespread 
nor as dramatic as the expulsions. The two phenomena are closely 
interrelated, however, and not only because the same states are 
involved in both cases. In states that refuse permission to leave, those 
who manage to leave anyway automatically become ‘refugees', and in 
other cases people flee ‘pre-emptively’ becau.se they anticipate being 
‘ locked in by a new regime or a new policy. These patterns become clear 
in a review of controlled international movement, of exclusion and 
constraint, as it has evolved in Asia. Africa, and Latin America. 

In Asia there is a strong tradition of governmental authority, and 
emigration has been regarded more as a privilege than as a right. Even 
where there is little interference in practice, the government 
theoretically retains discretion over permits to leave (as in. for example. 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore. Thailand, and Pakistan). The 
only clear-cut guarantors of the right, where permissible exemptions are 
written into the law and arc subject to judicial review, have been Japan. 
Australia, and. to some extent. India. 

As Communist regimes were established or consolidated in Asia 
(China and North Korea in 1949; Vietnam. Laos, and Cambodia in 
197.5; Afghanistan in 1979). they almost uniformly eliminated free 
emigration. The same states also produced a large share of the area's 
refugees. Chinese consolidation of control in Tibet led to the flight of 
the Dalai Lama and about S-5,(KK) other Tibetans in 19.59.^' In addition, 
a steady stream of Chinese refugees reached Hong Kong. Following the 
1954 cease-fire in Indochina, which temporarily partitioned Vietnam, a 
1 large number of 'pre-emptive' refugees—mainly Catholics—moved 
from the Communist-controlled North to the South. The 1975 
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consolidation of Communist regimes in Indochina produced a large 
outflow over the next few years. 

In the early 1970s, several other Asian states also restricted 
emigration closely, if not quite as tightly. Under the revolutionary 
government in Burma, it was very difficult to get a passport. Permission 
to leave Indonesia or Taiwan could be denied for political reasons, and 
at one time getting out of Sri Lanka was described as ‘practically 
impossible.’'*- Many of these nations also had induced refugee flows, 
usually on an ethnic basis: Indians. Arakanese Muslims, Malays, and 
Karens from Burma; C'hinese (and more recently Papuans) from 
Indonesia; Tamils from Sri Lanka. 

I'herc were also a large number of refugees on the Indian 
subcontinent, along ethnic-religious grounds. With the partitioning of 
India in 1947, an estimated 8.5 million Hindus and Sikhs moved from 
Pakistan, while some 6.5 Moslems fled from India.The Pakistani 
campaign in Last Pakistan (Bangladesh) in 1971, as already noted, 
produced a huge flow of both Bengalis and Hindus into India (a number 
estimated at about ten million). 

Throughout the area, the element of coercion in both denying and 
forcing emigration was high. Most refugee Hows seem to have a high 
degree of compulsion behind them. There was also a high association 
between the two forms of coercion: constraint on free emigration went 
hand in hand, in most cases, with the generation of refugees. 

In the Middle East, despite a tradition of authoritarian government, 
there has generally been less restriction on movement. This may be due 
in part to the unifying influence of Islam, and in more recent limes to the 
sense of a common Arab nationality across existing borders. In more 
traditional patriarchal regimes—Saudi Arabia in particular—women 
may not leave the country without the consent of the husband or father. 
But by and large, restrictive trends had limited impact in the area. 

The major exceptions are the radicalised regimes; Syria, South 
Yemen, Iraq after 1958, Libya after 1969, Iran after 1979. Some of thc.se 
states—Iraq, Syria—have constitutional guarantees of the right to leave, 
but these are of limited relevance. The same states account for many of 
the deliberate expulsions in the area: Iraq expelled Iranians in 1969 and 
Kurds in 1974 and at other limes; Iran has vacillated between forcing 
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out Bahais and other minorities, and forcing them to stay; Liby- 
expelled all Egyptians and Tunisians in 1976. 

Some Middle Eastern states provide for denial of permission to leave 
on security grounds, and exercise this power in some individual cases. 
This would include Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon.'*^ Algeria, in 
1973, suspended all new emigration to France in reaction to racist 
incidents there involving Algerian workers, despite the fact that the 
Algerian economy had become dependent to some degree on the export 
of labour.'’^ 

The largest body of refugees in the area are the Palestinians, 
estimated at 6(K),(KK) to 7(K),(KK) in 194K and now increased to about twe 
million, according to UN figures."*^’ Following the 1948-9 war. a similai 
number of Jewish refugees from Arab countries came to Israel, most o; 
them as involuntary emigrants. While Arab states sometimes forbid Jew: 
to leave, this alternated with de facto coerced exit.^^ 

On the whole, however, the Middle East had a lower level of coercior 
in emigration policies than Asia, and most of it was accounted for by i 
handful of radicalised regimes. There was also a lower level of forcct 
expulsion; many refugees were a byproduct of war more than deliberatt 
policy. But. in the latter case, it was often the same regimes that wert 
responsible. 

In Africa, there was also traditionally much free movement; man; 
groups lived a semi-nomadic existence, and precisely defined stat< 
borders were a nineteenth-century European imposition. Many Africai 
states upon independence guaranteed the right of cmigratioi 
constitutionally, but this has sometimes been undermined b; 
assumption of discretionary authority either in theory or in practice.^' 
Tight restriction of the right to leave has spread to only a few Africai 
countries: Somalia since the 1969 Barre takeover; Ethiopia since th« 
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1974 deposition of Haile Selassie; Mozambique and Angola since 
independence in 1975. Again, these represent the most heavily 
ideologised states in sub-Saharan Africa, and the same states account 
for a good share of the continent’s refugees. In Ethiopia, Eritreans and 
Somalis have fled in the midst of a civil war. and the degree of coercion 
is debated. Angola and Mozambique both underwent a significant 
‘white flight’ after independence, and many others have fled Angola in 
the course of protracted civil war, while there has been significant 
movement of certain groups out of Mozambique into neighbouring 
countries. 

Africa has produced many refugees, but the circumstances have 
varied considerably. The clearest cases of direct expulsion were in 
Uganda, with the Asians in 1972 and certain tribal groups since. In late 
1982, for example, the youth wing of the Ugandan Peoples’ Congress, 
with the support of local officials, drove about SO.IKX) Banyarwanda out 
of the country (the Ugandan government later claimed it did not 
approve).Less clearly a result of deliberate policy, but still related to 
assimilationist pressures, has been the flight of black Africans from 
southern Sudan during the Arab-dominated government’s sporadic 
efforts to integrate the area more fully (most recently, by applying 
Islamic law). 

There was a wave of expulsion of aliens in 1967-72, by Ghana 
(expelling mainly Nigerians), Sierra Leone (Ghanaians), Equatorial 
Guinea (Nigerians), Niger (Dahomeans), Uganda (Kenyans and 
others), and Zaire (from various countries). In 1978 Gabon expelled 
Benin nationals in retaliation for a Beninois condemnation of Gabon at 
an OAU meeting. In early 1983 Nigeria suddenly expelled about two 
million aliens, about half of them from Ghana, in response to economic 
difficulties and panic over the growing number of foreign workers, and 
in May 1985, it again gave about 7(K).(MX) aliens a week to leave the 
country. 

There were a number of other coerced movements that are best 
explained on a tribal basis. Some groups, under duress of one kind or 
another, crossed borders to find refuge with their own kin; this occurred 
in Guinea-Bissau, Ghana, Burundi (the Hutu fleeing from the Tutsi) 


Holborn, op. cit ., p S.tl 

Coles, op. cit., pp Roger H Winter, 'Refugees in Uganda and Rwanda: the Banyarwanda 
tragedy'. World Refunrr .Survey 1W.I. New York and Washington DC: US Committee for 
Refugees, I9S3, pp 2S-3L 

Coles, op. cit., pp 27-.tl. 3.VTi: New York Ttme.\, ,3 May 19K.5 
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reform of management systems and institutions; and the curbing of public spending. , 
A phrase identifying the «x)ts of Africa's problems in its colonial past was hotly 
disputed and delayed the programme's adoption in the lust session. Both the Soviet 
Union and the original drafters of the OAU-F.C'A document subscribed to the I 
existing wording, The phra.se was eventually diluted, however, to lay the blame for I 
Africa's current problems partly on the colonial legacy and partly on the post- 
independence era. 

The General Assembly was charged with reviewing and appraising the 
programme's implementation in 1988. while the UN Secretary-Cieneral would 
monitor progress in the intervening perkxl. reporting to the UNOA in 1987, and 
meanwhile coordinating the a.vsistance of the various UN agencies.'"' 

9'What we are seeking is a mutual commitment to a more productive future for 
Africa. Africa must commit itself to squarely facing its own problems and making the 
necessary difficult decisions and the world community must resolve that it will assist 
what is by far the world's poorest continent. The . . . target is not a catalogue of 
projects needing funding. . . We have to go beyond projects to the basic questions of 
attitudes, of priorities, of economic and social (Kilicy,' Udgard I’isani. Chairman of 
the Preparatory Conimittee of the Special Se.s.sion, .speaking of the .se.vsion's goals. 
Dnxiopnwni Forum April 1986. 

"We have put our case before the international community, and we have put it 
squarely. We ourselves are determined to play our role and to pull ourselves up with 
our own bootstraps as it were, in keeping with the imperative of self-help and | 
collective self-reliance.' Bernard Chidzero, Finance Minister of Zimbabwe. 
luwrnutionnl Herald Tribune (Paris) .■)() May 1986, ' 

•The United States, with its own budgetary concerns, cannot meet all the African 
requests for assistance. So we are exploring creative alternatives mostly through 
multilateral institutions.' George Shultz. US Secretary of State. The Guardian 
(London) 29 May 1986. 


AConference on Sanctions against Racist South Africa 
Paris, 16-20 June 1986 

■Over 120 countries itxik part in the conference, which was organi.sed by the UN 
Special Committee on Apartheid, in cooperation with the Organisation for African 
Unity (OAU) and the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). Taking place on the tenth 
anniversary of the Soweto uprising, and four days after the declaration of a state of 
emergency in South Africa, its brief was to review developments since the last such 
conference in Paris in 1981, and to propose measures aimed at ending apartheid and 
South Africa's interference in its neighbouring slates. While seven countric' 
including France and Japan attended the conference as observers, the US, Britain 
and West Germany, South Africa's main trading partners, were conspicuous!) 
absent. 

A succession of speakers adv(x;atecl the application of global and mandator) 
sanctions against South Africa, criticising the absent industrialised countries fof 
lacking the political will to implement adequate measures against Pretoria. Presidcni 
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the Sandinistas, has stopped opposition leaders from travelling abroad, 
and requires government officials and doctors to receive special 
permission to leave. The Stroessner government of Paraguay, and Haiti 
under the Duvaliers, have also been known to refuse passports on 
political grounds. The Haitan government has generally regarded 
emigration as a business rather than as a means of relieving the nation’s 
population pressures, extracting up to $1,500 for an exit permit and 
taking a cut of remittances sent back from abroad; it is also used as a 
means of sterilising the country of any effective opposition to the 
government.'’^ 

Apart from the last two, this corresponds closely to the radicalised 
states in the hemisphere, and as elsewhere these states also account for a 
good proportion of the refugees. Apart from Cuba, there are now about 
2.1,(KK) Nicaraguan refugees, according to the US Committee on 
Refugees (under the Somozas there were about KMl.lHK). most of whom 
returned to Nicaragua after the Sandinista victory).'' 

Other refugees in the hemisphere have included the opponents of the 
Pinochet regime in Chile (permitted to leave after the 197.'^ coup under a 
programme organised by the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Migration), Indians forced out of Guatemala by the army’s 
■pacification’ programme there, and those fleeing from HI Salvador and 
Haiti. The latter are regarded as economic migrants rather than 
refugees by the US government, since recognition as refugees would 
tend to discredit American support for the El Salvador and fiaitian 
governments (as well as increasing refugee admissions to the United 
States). The weight of evidence would seem to be, however, that most 
of those fleeing, if not the victims of a deliberate policy, are at least 
leaving for political reasons, basically because they are members of 
groups that have been the targets of violence (El Salvador) or arc 
victims of a ’kleptocracy’ in which economics and politics are 
intertwined (Haiti). 

Despite generally unrestricted and uncocrced movement, therefore, 
there are some controls associated with traditional methods of 
suppres.sing oppositiern, and some associated with the more ideological 


Aaron .Segal, ■flaili'. in Segal (cd). Population Polinr\ in the Carihheaii, Lexinglon. 
Massachussets; Lexington Biniks. l'J75. pp 197-205 
" WorW/te/ttgre.Vurvpv/yW.NfwYorkandWashingtonDC: US C'^immittee for Refugees. I9K4. 
p 39. 

Leonel Gomez. ‘Feet people', in Robert SIx:iken(cd). Cemral America: Anatomy of a Conflict, 
New York; Pergamon Press, 1984, pp 221-6; Segal, op. cil ., pp 177-215. 
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regimes. In Latin America, even more than elsewhere, the claims of 
development have not been an important factor in controlling 
international movement. 

Ideology or developmental pressures? 

The most restrictive emigration policies in the Third World appear 
under regimes that define themselves as Marxist-Leninist. There is also 
a ‘developmental’ model of control of movement, to which some states 
appear to belong and which also produced refugees in some cases. But 
the dramatic instances of coerced or denied emigration come where 
radical ideologies of state control arc superimposed on developmental 
problems, especially in states suffering unusual handicaps in internal 
unity or external opposition. 

Afghanistan and Ethiopia arc both still in the stage of basic 
integration as a society. This helps to explain the unusual turmoil, and 
the resort to extreme measures. As Suhrke and Zoibcrg remark 
regarding Ethiopia, 'It was as if the French Revolution had been 
initiated by Napoleon, and in the fifteenth century rather than the 
eighteenth.'^’ These cases accounted for the most massive 
displacement, and for attempts (ineffective as they might be) to seal 
borders as tightly as Marxist-Leninist regimes elsewhere have done. 

In Vietnam, different kinds of special pressures operated: the long 
and costly struggle, the difficult task of reconstruction, the presence of 
the Chinese threat. Cuba also faced the enmity of a powerful state in 
close proximity. 

Developmental pressures, and especially the brain drain, make life 
more difficult, but by themselves provide no clear justification for 
abridging individual rights to free movement. Nor does development 
necessitate the production of refugees. Numerous cases, on both counts, 
show that development can take place successfully even with large 
professional emigration, and without purging a population of the 
nonconforming. 

The thinking behind coercive emigration policies in the Third World 
is not essentially different from the key to the same dynamic elsewhere. 
It is an ideological frame of mind that reduces human beings to objects 
of state policy and regards their movement as matters of convenience to 
the state. The cases examined here also show the interplay between 


” Suhrke and Zolherg, op. fit ., p 27 
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expulsion and constraint of movement, with one seeming to necessitate 
the other. There is a thin line between the two forms of coercion when 
rulers are committed to rigid and detailed blueprints for remoulding 
society. 
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Counter-trade as a Third World 
strategy of development 


Economic relations between Third World and industrialised nations are 
in the process of fundamental alteration. The structure of trade, the 
international division of labour, global comparative advantage, access 
to markets and strategic raw materials, the transfer of technology, and 
industrial location as well as the ‘management’ of the global economic 
system are currently realigning to reflect international economic and 
political reality. This shift will be profoundly conditioned by the rapidity 
and pervasiveness of the expansion of counter-trade. The current 
debt/liquidity crisis has combined with significant global contraction to 
encourage renewed attention on alternative methods of international 
exchange. In addition, growing protectionism in the deveU)ped nations, 
falling commodity prices, and developed country intransigence towards 
Third World demands for new rules to the global economic game, have 
encouraged the expansion of counter-trade. Simultaneously, the 
maturation of Third World nationalism has reflected itself in the 
increased ability t)f less-developed countries to negotiate ‘conditioned’ 
or ‘tied’ trade arrangements as a means to promote the development 
process. I’hus, from necessity and by design. Third World nations are 
increasingly adopting counter-trade as a major component of their 
international economic interaction. 

As we shall discuss below, the phenomenon of counter-trade offers 
incentives to developing and developed nations alike. In an era of 
illiquidity, uncertainty, and global industrial realignment, counter¬ 
trade appears to be an ideal mechanism for maintaining growth, 
promoting exports and fostering economic diversification. Should both 
developed and developing nations continue in the longer run to pursue 
such bilateral reciprocal trade mechanisms, a significant restructuring 

The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful comments of numerous graduate 
.students at the Monterey Institute and the manuscript preparation labours of Nancy 
Grabow and Cathy Nelson. All responsibility for errors, however, is solely due to the 
negligence of the authors. 
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of the present international arrangement would result. In this critical 
period of transition, international trade specialists have been split as to 
whether the counter-trade phenomenon is merely an ad hoc, transitory 
adjustment to the present economic morass or symptomatic of deeper 
structural reorientations in the global economy. For policymakers in 
government, multilateral organisations, and international business, the 
ephemeral or permanent nature of counter-trading will be crucial to 
successful future decisionmaking. 

ITius, to ascertain the potential for future growth of counter-trading 
one must understand the origins, mechanisms, and current advantages 
of counter-trade. After exploring its dynamics, we shall suggest that 
counter-trade is (1) a development strategy currently being adopted by 
leading Third World countries that may achieve the long sought 
restructuring of the global economic order, albeit, in a sporadic, ad hoc 
fashion; and (2) a strategy of economic diversification accepted by some 
developed nations that reflects increased economic nationalism and 
autonomy. 


Historical examples of counter-trade 

The barter of goods and services between societies predates written 
history. Cashless societies have long designed acceptable rates of 
exchange that conformed to the cultural reality and needs of both 
trading groups. Anthropologists have marvelled over the long distance 
movement of goods by 'primitives’ inhabiting the planet tens of 
thousands of years ago.' The key lesson, for our purposes, is that these 
early trading complexes were reciprocal, bilateral relationships based 
upon personal ties of mutual trust, benefit, and balance. 

Early barter-trade complexes were ba.sed upon bilateral clearing 
arrangements.^ When the cycle of the trading mechanism was 
completed, neither participant in the trading relation possessed a 
chronic ‘deficit’ or 'surplus’ position. While much research has shown 
that one participant might have an obligation to reciprocate goods to the 
other trade partner at any given time, the relationship over the long run 
required a shifting balance between ‘deficit’ and 'surplus’ positions. 

' The literature of economic anthropology is filled with .such accounts. Sec in particular George 
Dalton, 'BatleC, Journal of Economic Isiues (16) March I9K2. p 1K2 and Thomas Harding and 
B. Wallace, Culiures of the Pacific, Free Press, 1V70. 

^ This is true of modern hunter/gathcrer, tribal, and chiefdom groups as well. George Dalton, 
ibid, p 181-90, and George Dalton (cd). Primitive, Archaic, and Modem Economies: Essays of 
Kart Polanyi, Beacon Press. 1971. 
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Chronic surpluses or deficits implied a destabilisation in the trade 
relationship which early ‘primitives’ actively sought to avoid.’ 
Interestingly, it is the same destabilising adjustment between chronic 
deficit and surplus nations that international economic systems from the 
Pax Britannica to the Bretton Woods System have failed adequately to 
address.’ Chronic imbalances between ‘primitive’ groups implied a 
breakdown of mutually shared benefits, respect, and status. In the 
extreme case, relationships of vertical integration evolved (ie, 
structured superiority/inferiority) which were and arc maintained by 
physical, psychological, political, and/or economic coercion. It is 
noteworthy that the beginnings of these relationships of structured 
inequality in archaic trading complexes coincided with the transaction 
from redistributive levels of socio-political integration to the formation 
of the state. The advent of physical coercion and economic coercion 
within a centralised socio-political framework coincided with 
relationships based upon structured inequality—within societies as well 
as between societies.^ 

A second point to be ascertained from the literature on early trading 
systems is that exchange between ‘primitive’ groups generally 
benefitted the entire community. Traded goods were distributed for the 
mass consumption of the band or tribe, with elaborate ritual and 
cultural pressures employed to ensure wide participation in the fruits of 
inter-group exchange.^ Again, coinciding with the advent of the 
centralised state, the structure, volume, and division of inter-group 
exchange began to shift. Increasingly, dominant elites, initially religious 
and military, later financial, industrial, and technological, usuipcd 
control over production and trade arrangements. These structures were 
shaped to fulfil elite preference patterns and to enhance their superior 
social position. 

Under such circumstances, barter was still the basis of exchange but 
on terms set by the central elites. An example is in the inter-colonial 
trade of the Spanish empire in Latin America where barter between the 


' David Thomas, ‘Exchange systems among the Pemon'. Eihnolng^. Januars pp hi -2. .ind 
lectures on Economic Anthropology, Vanderbilt University, 

It was J M Keynes who predicted that the lack of a suitable ad|ustmcnt mechanism wouM 
^ become the Achilles heel of the present Bretton Worxis system. 

See Elman Service, Origins of the State and C'n-ilisation The rroeess of ( iiltural Ei olution. 
Norton Press, 1975, and Morion Fried, The Evolution of Political SiH tetw Random. 19hS 
'■ See Richard Lee and Irven DeVore. Kalahari Hunter Oaiherers. Harvard Univcrsiit Prc,v>. 
1976. Elizabeth Marshall Thomas, The Harmless People,\'mVi\gc. 1959. and Roger Gwen, era/ . 
Sorth American Indians. l.ondon: Macmillan, 1%7. 
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vice-royalties was a common, although illegal practice.^ Eventually, the 
logic of these static, over-centralised societies created severe social, 
political and economic distortions. As such, they were unable to adapt 
flexibly in the face of revolutionary changes in science, technology, and 
socio-economic organisation that swept Western Europe during the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

By the eighteenth century, the completion of the monetisation of 
global society and the rise of industrial technologies combined to 
produce an explosion in inter-societal trade. Globally, a process of 
vertical integration occurred in which 'advanced' industrial nations 
were able to subjugate 'developing' regions with new mechanisms of 
politicaiymilitary/economic domination.*^ At the same time, the skilled- 
labour-absorptivc nature of the Western industrialisation experience 
(along with labour unions and state redistributive intervention) allowed 
the fruits of technological progrc.ss and international trade to ‘trickle 
down' and widen the internal market within developed nations."^ Barter 
increasingly diminished as a percentage of world trade as gold, pound 
sterling and. more recently, the US dollar provided a suitable 
intermediary in the structured inequality of international 
arrangements. In the dynamic, rapid-change orientation of the 
expanding capitalist order, monetary means provided rapid 
information flows, flexibility and convenience as the international 
exchange of commodities widened. 

Periodically, however, barter arrangements were resurrected when 
global liquidity problems implied limited capacities to maintain vital 
imports or service existing debt. Argentina, for example, resorted to 
barter extensively during the 188()s and I89()s due to financial problems 
surrounding the global depression of that era and the reduction of 
money flows available for a 'high risk’, uncrcditworlhy nation."’ In 
addition, highly nationalistic and protcclionistic countries, eg, the US, 
Germany, Japan, Canada, and Italy used barter during their formative 
industrialization stages in the latter part of the nineteenth century to 


’ William GlaJe. The iMtin American Economiex. American Uixik Press, 196V, pp I UM9. 

Thomas Skidmore and Peter Smith, Modern Latin America, 1984. 

" L S Stavrianos, (Hohal Riff The Third World Comes of Age, William Morrow. 1981, 
Introduction. 

■' Wa.sjiily Leontief, ‘'Hie distribution of work and income’, .Scientific American. September 1982, 
pp 188^90; Joel Novek. ‘The mechanisation of work,’ Challenge, Scptembcr-October 1984, 
pp 43-8 

"* L S Stavrianos, ibid ., p 188. 
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avoid gold losses and to circumvent the use of the key currency at that 
time—the pound sterling. ‘' 

In summary, although the world increasingly moved toward 
monetisation and away from barter during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, special circumstances sometimes required the use 
of non-monetary trade. Specifically, barter proved functional to I lj 
inter-colonial or inter-commonwealth groups (much like an intra-firm 
transferor a modern multinational corporation); (2) the emergent newly 
industrialising nations of the lK6()s and lR90s in order to facilitate 
nationalistic, protcctionistic development; and (3) the dependent 
less-developed nations crippled by cyclic downturns and financial 
insolvency. 

In the aftermath of World War I. there was an attempt to revive the 
gold/pound-sterling monetary system of international exchange. Yet. 
severe socio-economic disintegration and virulent economic 
nationalism once more reduced participation in such multilateral 
arrangements. The collapse of the global economic structure and the 
re-militarisation of society fostered isolationistic and predatory policies 
that deepened the economic contraction and heightened geo-political 
tensions. Bilateralism, barter, and 'beggar thy neighbour' policies 
dominated in such an environment during the late 1920s. 19.30s and early 
1940s. 

In Germany, where war reparations and debt repayments placed 
upon the Weimar Republic were severe, hyper-inflationary monetary 
policies and barter appeared as a short-run expedient to serv'ice debt 
obligations and obtain needed imports. By the 1930s Adolf Hitler’s 
Finance Minister. Hjalmar Schacht, was utilising barter to trade for 
strategic raw materials (oil, bauxite, copper) with colonies, the Balkans 
and European trading groups.In addition, the Japanese had 
implemented barter-type agreements within their colonial sphere of 
influence (Korea, Formosa) and with nations participating in the 
Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere (Indonesia and Indochina).'' 
Again, access to strategic raw materials was the motivating factor for 
the use of counter-trade by more developed nations as well as the lack of 
purcha.sing power on the part of the weaker developing areas. At the 


" ibid., pp 256-62 

Jack Kaikaiti, ‘The reincarnation of barter trade as a marketing \ooV .JimmulofMarkrimn (4tn 
April 1976. p 19. Ciary Banks. ‘The eeononiics and politics of counter-trade'. The World 
Economy (6) June 198.T. pp 181-2. 

” John Dizurd. ‘The explosion of international barter'. Formnr Mafia:mt. 7 February 198.V p 89 
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same time, European nations, the US and Japan employed 
comprehensive inter-governmental agreements of bilateral clearing to 
continue trade between themselves throughout the 1930s and 1940s. 

In the post-World War 11 era, a new monetary mechanism evolved 
based upon gold/dollar parity. Still, the functioning of this Bretton 
Woods accord was not complete or immediate. First, the Soviet Union 
and her allies were not participants in this system. Barter, thus, became 
a functional alternative for intra-East Bloc trade as well as for trade 
between East and West. Second, the pi)st-war reconstruction of 
Europe and Japan required special programmes and massive assistance. 
In the shadows of an escalating cold war, US national security 
objectives mitigated the implementation of punitive, exploitative 
politico-economic structures in Europe and Japan. Instead, structures 
based upon mutual benefit arose, with countcr-tradc at the centre of 
such an undertaking. 

In 1948, the Reciprocal, Standardisation, and Inter-opcrability (RSI) 
provisions of NATO utilised countcr-tradc to transfer technology, 
share production, and foster indigenous control over strategic military 
operations. Thus, military sales and the evolution of the military/ 
industrial complexes of Western Europe and the United States have 
been linked since World War II by wuntcr-tradc.'''These relationships 
have fostered great homogenisation of NATO (and later Japanese) 
defence forces as well as insuring that the fruits of technological 
progress, employment, production, and managerial control over this 
major contributor to Gross National Product (GNP) have been 
distributed for the mutual benefit ofall parties concerned. For example, 
in 1975, the Northrop Corporation counter-traded fighter jets to 
Switzerland in exchange for helping Swiss firms to market $450 million 
in the Middle East. Northrop employed its extensive contacts in the 
Middle East to help Swiss elevator producers to win contracts in Egypt 
and to open several new markets for the Swiss in Saudi Arabia. And 
currently, the F-18 fighter aircraft is being co-produced by the 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation and various European countries in 
Europe as part of a NATO offset arrangement. For example, the 
Boeing Company is providing the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

'■* Dominic Salvatore, hurrnammal Ecimiimics. McCiraw Hill, pp 21.S-lft. Ciary Banks, op cil. 
p 17K. 

” Ed Barber. 'The Economic Implication.^ of Military Offsets and Co-Pr<Kiuctiort Arrangements', 
18 March 1980, p 7. 

''' James Walsh, ‘CUmnlcr-tradc: not just for Ea.st-Wcst anymore'. Journal of World Trade Imw 
17(1) January/February, 1983, p 10, 
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(NATO) with 18 AWACS radar planes. To offset the sale to NATO, 
Boeing is building the planes in Europe with West German and 
Canadian subcontractors.'^ 

On the non-military economic level as well, bilateral clearing 
arrangements were implemented to allow the re-industrialisation of 
Europe and Japan. These agreements fostered export growth from 
these nations and enhanced autonomous, sustainable development. To 
the present day, conditions arc placed upon governments and 
multinational corporations wishing to invest, produce, and/or trade 
with these more developed nations. In particular, employment of 
indigenous managerial capacity, technology and production sharing, 
and investment restrictions are utilised by European nations, Japan and 
the US to insure that an equitable sharing of the benefits of international 
interaction occurs."^ 

Trade within the East European nations (COMECON) and East- 
West trade, on the other hand, have long been based upon barter. 
Estimates are that 60 per cent of intra-COMECON trade flows and 50 
pier cent of East-West trade is counter-trade.*"^ From Finnish papier, 
textile products and ships for Soviet oil; to the German transfer of 
technology and expertise to build the Trans-Siberian pipeline in 
exchange for Soviet gas; to Occidental Petroleum s long-term counter¬ 
trade deals for the construction of petro-chemical complexes in 
exchange for access to Soviet markets, oil. and a percentage of the 
plants’ output; East-West trade has been dominated by counter-trade. 
The Soviet Union, as well, has been a pioneer in bartering arms for 
strategic resources—oil, coppier, tin, etc.—with developing countries. 
Recent swaps of Soviet arms for Libyan and Iraqi oil exemplify this 
relationship. 

The US government, too, beginning in the early 195()s began 
encouraging barter under certain conditions. From 195(1-73. the US 
Department of Agriculture used simple barter to obtain strategic 
materials from abroad and to provide services needed by US 
government agencies overseas under a barter programme established 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation Act of 1949 and Section 303 of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 


Brad Heller, 'US rirms must propose joint ventures to win a slice of huge Saudi conlr.icts'. Wall 
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(Public Law 480). Approximately $6.65 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities were bartered under this programme, which was 
suspicnded in 197.1 when the Commodity Credit Corptiration's stock of 
commodities was depleted ($1,084 billion of agricultural commodities 
were exchanged for strategic materials and $4.81 billion for foreign- 
produced goods and services). However, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1974 re-authorised the US government to barter foreign assistance and 
services for strategic materials and in 1982 President Reagan 
temporarily revived the barter programme to complete a dairy 
products-for-bauxitc deal with Jamaica (total $11 million). A second 
US-Jamaica barter deal was signed in November 1981, exchanging 
dairy products for one million tons of bauxite. In 1981, an amendment 
(HR .1.544) to the Foreign As.sistancc Act of 1974 reactivated the barter 
of US agricultural commodity surpluses for oil and strategic materials 
for the national defence stockpile.’" 

Another example of modern counter-trading has been the increased 
use of barter, counter-purchase, and bilateral clearing mechanisms by 
OPEC nations. Since the 1970s. oil for arms exchanges have been 
important in Eastern Bloc/OPEC trade as well as advanced developing 
nations' trade with OPEC (notably Brazil and Israel). In addition, 
certain OPEC nations (Saudi Arabia, Indonesia and Venezuela) are 
requiring that more-developed nations impt>rt increasing volumes of 
refined and manufactured goods now produced by these developing 
nations. Complexes producing petro-chemicals, steel, vegetable oils, 
phosphates, urea, etc. need markets and the OPEC nations arc insisting 
that developed nations purchase these commodities as a part of linking 
overall bilateral trade, investment and production arrangements. Most 
recently, some OPEC nations have resorted to counter-trade as a means 
to subvert the cartel’s own limits on production quotas. Estimates 
suggest that 1.0-1.5 million barrels of over-quota OPEC oil arc being 
produced daily and counter-traded (much of it to the Soviet Union). 

Most recently, le.ss dcvclop>ed nations have begun actively to pursue 
counter-trade options for international exchange. After witnessing the 
use of counter-trade among more developed nations, between East and 
West, between OPEC and the rest of the world, and participating in 


For a comprehensive discusion of the US Government barter programme, see Donna V Vogt, 
‘US Government International Barter', Congressional Research Report No. SJ-211ENR, The 
L.ibrary of Congress, 198,1 
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Strategic stockpiling arrangements, most Third World nations are 
turning to counter-trade as a major trading arrangement. The rapid 
implementation of 'conditioned’ trade and the extensive application of 
such arrangements in all areas of production, trade, investment, and 
technology transfer harbour the obvious potential of significantly 
altering the current global arrangement. After first discussing the 
specific mechanisms of counter-trade, we shall ignore the incentives for 
implementing such a trading regime. 

Deflning the variants of counter>trade 

By definition, the term counter-trade refers to any contractual 
arrangement that commits the seller of a good or service to accept in 
partial or full payment goods or services from the buyer. Counter-trade 
is, thus, a 'tied' or ‘conditioned’ transaction in which a firm or country is 
compensated partially or fully by non-monetary means. Within the 
context of this definition, four principal variants of counter-trade can be 
usefully delineated.-’ 

The four basic variants of counter-trade are simple barter, paral¬ 
lel barter, import compensation barter, and bilateral clearing 
arrangements. 

• Simple Barter—A simple barter transaction is the direct exchange of 
goods having offsetting values, without any flow of money taking place. 
In addition, simple barter is a one-time transaction between two parties 
only, occuring over a relatively short period of time. Because simple 
barter is fairly inflexible, it normally is limited to government-to- 
government agreements. Oil, arms. food, and raw material exchanges 
tend to dominate these counter-trade transactions. 

Examples of simple barter include a $2(X) million frozen lamb-for- 
crude oil deal between New Zealand and Iran; a wheal/frozen veal- 
for-iron pellets deal between Argentina and Peru; and a $585 million 
stccl-making-complex-for-crudc oil deal between West Germany and 
Indonesia.OPEC countries have been leading users of simple barter 
since 1982 as a means to subvert the mandated oil production quotas set 
by the cartel. Most recently, a huge $1 billion barter of ten Boeing 747 
jetliners for Saudi Arabian oil was consummated in August 1984. (This 

A counter-trade transaction can cither involve gnvcrnment-to-goM'mment. company-t»- 

Kovemment agency, or company-to-company deals. 

Sec the OECD working party of the Trade Committee North- South 1 rade. ‘Developing 

country attitude.^ to counter-trade'. May, 1VS4. 
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accord weakened already tenuous spot oil prices and generated intense 
speculation as to Saudi Arabia’s future commitment to OPEC quotas.) 
The Soviet Union has also bartered arms for oil to OPEC countries, 
over $2.7 billion in 1983 alone. Much of this oil has then been sold on the 
open market for hard currency at prices that subvert the OPEC 
benchmark price. The USSR, via counter-trade, has become an import 
intermediary for ‘over-quota’ OPEC oil which is resold for hard 
currency on world markets.■'’ With the exception of the OPEC nations, 
this form of counter-trade is the least used. 

• Parallel Barter—Aho called counter-purchase, parallel barter links 
the value of exports to the value of imports of unrelated goods, and 
generally specifies that the value of the second transaction should be a 
percentage of the first, commonly, but not necessarily 1(K) percent. The 
fact that counter-purchase involves payment in ‘non-resultant’ 
products—that is, products not related to any technology or plant 
developed by the exporting firm—affords participants a greater range of 
selection and flexibility in their bilateral trade regime. In addition, 
money is often used in parallel barter transactions because of the lag 
between the off-setting deliveries of goods. These agreements arc 
generally negotiated between a government trading firm and a private 
firm, or increasingly, between government-run enterprises of Third 
World nations (ie South-South trading arrangements). 

For example, countries such as Romania, East Germany and Iran 
require that the Japanese import 105 per cent, 110 per cent and 150 per 
cent, respectively, of the value of the exptirts Japan sends to their 
economies over the course of a year. This policy ensures a bilateral 
balance of trade surplus and enhances hard currency inflows from the 
more developed nation. 

An example of a counter-purchase arrangement between developing 
nations was the 1983 accord reached by Brazil and Mexico to 
counter-trade over $2 billion in specific areas of heavy industry. In this 
arrangement, Brazil will supply oil, sulphur, soybeans and steel 
technology to Mexico for petrochemicals, oil, oil industry equipment, 
maize and steel mill equipment.^’’ Indonesia, in addition to the above 
mentioned counter-purchase provisions, requires exporting firms (1) to 
market targetted products produced in Indonesia; (2) to manufacture 
some portion of the exported product in Indonesia; and (3) to purchase 
some inputs from domestic suppliers. These are known as offset bartei 

'' Dan Morgan, op. cii 

Leo G B Welt, op. cii ., p 61. 
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conditions and are gaining widespread popularity in the I'hird World- 
most notable Mexico, Brazil, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, South Korea and 
India.^ 

Offset agreements have historically been used in the aerospace and 
defence-related industries. Recently, General Dynamics and South 
Korea agreed to a $930 million deal for 36 F-I6 fighters whereby the US 
company contracted certain fuselage sections to Daewoo Heavy 
Industries, Ltd, a Korean firm.’’ Offsets have also enjoyed popularity 
in the electronics industry as well as in North-South investment and 
trading relations. 

• Import Compensation —In contrast to counter-purchase, which is 
primarily commercial counter-trade, import compensation links the 
exports and imports of related products and represents a focus on 
industrial counter-trade. The most common variant of import 
compensation is the buy-back arrangement, although in recent years 
more complicated forms such as work contracts and devclop-for-import 
arrangements have also become important. 

A buy-back anangement entails the sale of machinery, equipment, 
technology, and/or turn-key plants in exchange for repayment with the 
resultant output. Generally, buy-back deals involve large investments 
by the exporting firm and long pay back periods, usually between five 
and twenty years. An example is Occidental Petroleum’s (and other 
international oil companies') multi-billion dollar agreements to develop 
several oil fields of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Japan also 
has entered into long-term contracts with the PRC for technology 
transfer of oil, coal and steel building projects in exchange for 
repayment with the resultant product.^ In another example. Brazil has 
linked with the USSR, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq to develop a uranium 
enrichment facility in Somalia. Brazilian construction firms will build 
the plant, Soviet technology and engineers will provide the enrichment 
machinery, the Iraqis and Saudis will finance the operation, and the 
Somalis will provide the uranium deposits. Each participant will be paid 
in uranium output for use in their respective nuclear development 


^ John Wiecking. 'Counter-trade: its nature and scope'. I'S Department of State. Bureau ol 
Intelligence and Research, report S21-AR. 17 April 1W4, pp 5-7 

'New restrictions on world trade'. Buxinesn Week. Id July 1W2. p lid 'Irxeslmenl 
performance' is an expanding offset mechanism that Brazil. Mexico, and Canada are 
demanding. Under such arrangements, project appnwal and continuatuin depends upon the 
Arm's ability to increase export levels over time. 

Sec Robert Dennis, 'The counter-trade factor in China's modcmisalion plan'. Columbia Jimmal 
of World Business, Spring 1982, pp 67-74. 
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programmes—both commercial and military. The Brazilians have also 
linked with the USSR to build dams in Mozambique and Angola in 
exchange for oil.'*^ 

Dcvclop-for-import arrangements can be viewed as a form of 
conditioned portfolio or equity loans. An example is the provision of 
Japanese investment capital to develop the Gunpowder Copper mine in 
Australia in exchange for 23 per cent of the mine's output. Australian 
nationals own and operate the facility with the Japanese role being that 
of financier.-^’ Similar agreements have been reached with Exxon 
Corporation and the Colombian government to develop the $3 billion 
El Cerrejon Norte coal field, the largest coal field in the world. In this 
case, aspects of buy-back and devclop-for-import arrangements are alst) 
being utilised.’’ In an additional example, Japan supplied investment 
capital to Brazil for the construction of an alumina-aluminium complex 
on the condition that Brazil repay Japan with .SDper cent of the output.’’ 
In each of the import compensation variants, it is instructive to note that 
capital formation, both human and physical, is being exchanged for a 
commodity output. Thus, an important long-run strategy for the 
acquisition of particular technologies and skills by developing nations is 
set in motion. Historically, this has been the key counter-trade 
technique of East-West trade. Recently, however, many Third World 
nations have implemented this trading device in order to stimulate 
capital formation. 

• Bilateral Clearing—This form of counter-trade is based upon 
govemment-to-government trade agreements to insure bilateral 
balance in the international accounts. This balance assures that no net 
drain of foreign exchange will occur between the signatory parlies. In 
the past, such trade imbalances have seriously weakened attempts by 
developing nations to promote regional economic integration. The 
wide gaps between surplus and deficit nations have been at the root of 
tensions within the Central American Common Market, the Andean 
Bloc, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and the 
break-up of several African regional groups. ASEAN nations arc 
currently practising bilateral balance within that group and increasingly 
requiring similar agreements with external trading nations. This form of 


^ Latin America Reptms Brazil, 4 Jwuary 198,5. p 4. 

l.ouis Nameth, "Offsets under fire down under’. Multinational Monitor .5 (h) June 1984, p .1. 

" See Harvey Kline, ‘Colombia's debate about coal, Exxon themselves', Inter-American 
Economic Affain 36(4) Spring 1983, pp 3-28. 

James Walsh, o/i. ctt ., p 7 
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counter-trade is thought to have the potential of regenerating regional 
economic cooperation and fostering greater Souih-South trade. 

In the event that trade imbalances result at the end of the bilateral 
clearing agreement, credits can be used as purchasing power (eg, Brazil 
and East Germany have established such an arrangement)’’ or surplus 
commodities can be sold to ‘switch’ traders at a discount, who then 
market the goods internationally. One example of switch trading was 
Malaysia’s agreement to take payment in cocoa from Mexico in 
exchange for Malaysian rubber. The cocoa was then sold, for US 
dollars, to US confectionery makers.’^ 

Also, government-to-government ‘swaps’ of materials that have high 
transport costs or are highly perishable are an increasingly important 
form of bilateral clearing. Australia and Mexico agreed to counter-trade 
lamb for oil. US companies and China also linked to trade lamb/bccf for 
oil. To cut transport costs, the US firms shipped lamb to Mexico for oil. 
and Australia shipped lamb to the PRC for oil. A second example is that 
of the USSR supplying customers for Mexico’s oil in the Middle East 
while Mexico sells oil to Cuba, a Soviet customer. A similar ‘swap’ has 
been utilised by Venezuela, West Germany. Cuba and the USSR. In 
198.1. Soviet oil for Cuba was diverted to We.st Germany and 
Venezuelan oil for West Germany was diverted to Cuba.’' 

The scope of counter-trade 

Estimations vary enormously concerning the true magnitude of 
counter-trade. The reasons for such diverse data projections are 
numerous. In the first place, counter-trade transactions arc not 
specifically tabulated in standard national accounts data. In the second 
place, most nations arc reluctant to acknowledge counter-trade activity 
for obvious political reasons, especially as the US. IMF. IBRD, and 
GATT have openly opposed mandated counter-trade. Third, most 
multinational corporations arc hesitant to divulge counter-trade activ it\ 
so as to preserve client anonymity. And fourth, most estimates are 
based on rumours of ‘proposed’ transactions rather than actual deals. 
Since many specialists feel that a 10-1 ratio exists between counter- 


" John Dizard, op. at ., p V.S. 

‘Special report: (loing under ihc counter'. Fur f.o.wrrn Ertimiwir Roii'm 27 Janti.irv lUS.Tp ^1 
Thoma.s MeVey. ‘('ountcrirade and barter: alternative trade fmaneiny hv I'hird Woild n.ltlon^'. 
International Trade Imw Journal. Spring/Summer IWI, p 7. Also ti B Sou/a, ‘Counicr-trade 
and barter in Venezuela', Countertrade and Barter (Juarterh- (4) Winter IOS4. p in. 
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trade proposals and consummated deals, estimates that counter-trade 
represents 50 per cent of world trade are highly exaggerated. 

Still there are ranges of plausible estimations. Probably the most 
conservative plausible estimate has counter-trade (excluding bilateral 
clearing) at 6 per cent of the total $2.5 trillion world trade—or around 
$150 billion.'^ Gary Banks, an economist with the Secretariat of GATT, 
has argued that for counter-trade to be 25 per cent of total world trade, 
all of world trade outside the OECD would have to be counter-trade 
(LCDs 16 per cent. Eastern Europe 9 per cent and OPEC 8 per cent). ’^ 
Yet, counter-trade is only .50 per cent of East European trade and much 
less for other countries. At the upper range of the plausible arc Business 
International and Gary Hufbauer, an economist at the Institute of 
International Economics, who have suggested that 12-15 per cent of 
world trade occurs within some form of counter-trade relationship. The 
Economist (London) has recently published a survey on counter-trade 
which estimates 20 per cent of world trade is now under this trading 
pattern.^'* 

Approximately one hundred nations in the world (both North and 
South) currently require some form of counter-trade provision, and 
numerous others are considering its adoption. Roughly half of East- 
West trade is counter-trade. Over half of the Fortune 500 companies 
now have .separate counter-trade divisions and most of the rest are 
examining the potential for creating in-house capacity.’'^ So, while the 
exact magnitude of counter-trade may be uncertain, there is no doubt 
that the growth of counter-trade has been explosive and that the trend 
toward counter-trade is clearly increasing. 

This fact is significant in that during a time period of overall world 
contraction of trade (1980-83), counter-trade has increased 
dramatically. Recent interviews with representatives of major MNCs, 
the American Counter-Trade and Export Association, and the US 
Departments of Commerce and Treasury, suggest that the rapid growth 


David Yoffie. "Barter: l(K>king beyond the short-tcmi payoffs and long-term threat', 
Inierruitional Management, August 1W. p M>. 

” Gary Banks, op. cit ., p 177. 

"Why LDC'swanl—or think they want—countertrade’, fliuin«.v/n/rmu/iona/31 (3.1)31 Augusi 
19K4, p 274. Estimations from Gary Hufbauer and The Economul were obtained from interview: 
with William Rouse. 

'Counter-trade phenomenon is spreading globally in scope and intensity', Btuiness Intenuuwna 
3(1 (51) 23 December 1983, p .354. 
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of counter-trade has not yet abated—in spite of a rebound in world 
growth and trade during 1984-85. 

One explanation for the competitive vigour of counter-trade has been 
the dramatic fall in the transaction costs of such arrangements. The 
computer has played a key role in linking buyers and sellers with 
counter-trade around the world. In Brussels, a counter-trade clearing 
house was established in 1983 in order to facilitate the global 
networking of counter-trade activity. Also, informal computerised 
barter exchanges exist in Paris and Vienna, and the American 
Counter-Trade and Export Association is in the process of establishing 
a US exchange in Cleveland, Ohio. Governments are also becoming 
involved. For example, the Swedish government recently purchased an 
8 per cent share in Sukab, a counter-trade organisation formed in 1940 
by major Swedish exporters. The French government has sponsored the 
formation of a counter-trade advisory organisation, ACECO 
(Association pour la Compensation des Echanges Commerciaux), and 
in Miami, Florida, the state legislature has authorised the establishment 
of an 'international barter exchange centre’. 

Governments, multinational corporations, and counter-trade 
specialists now are able to quickly and efficiently market products in a 
centralised setting. As a result, discounting on counter-trade products 
has fallen markedly. In the late 1970s and early 198()s, discount rates of 
25 per cent-4() per cent were not uncommon in counter-trade 
agreements. By 1984, discount margins had dropped to 3 per cent-7 per 
cent with many specialists stating that rates will continue to fall as 
counter-trade expands and computerisation continues. Di.scounts. also, 
will vary according to the ease of disposal of the goods. Generally, raw 
materials carry the lowest rates of discount (under 5 per cent) while 
hard-to-market manufactured goods carry the highest discounts.'^’ 

The formation of the South Bank will also provide developing nations 
with the opportunity to expand counter-trade. Facilitating counter¬ 
trade will be a major goal of this new Third World financial agency. 
US policy has also facilitated the use of counter-trade in business 


Based upon interviews conducted by William Rouse in Cleveland. New X ork. and W ashmiiton 
in August/Scptcmber.l9K4 

The Florida centre, authorised by an Act of the Florida legislature in June, would be the first 
international barter exchange centre. The centre will be governed bvy a 15-mcmber board ol 
direclors, appointed by the State of Governor and legislative leaders. It w ill have a ir.iding flivor 
similar to that of the New York SirKk Exchange or Lloyds of London. 
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transactions. In 1982, the US Exp<m Trading Company Act allowed US 
banks to enter into trading relationships worldwide. This legislation was 
primarily intended to counter Japanese trading companies and to 
promote US exports. However, the ETCs will also enable US traders to 
engage in the growing counter-trade nexus. Similarly, the East 
European nations have begun to integrate their financing, trading, and 
production sectors into a single organisation, ‘combinats’, that will 
enable more competitive trade and counter-trade relations. I’hus, on 
many levels, counter-trade ‘infrastructure’ is rapidly evolving to 
support the expansion of ‘conditioned’ trade. 

The key countries who counter-trade outside the Eastern European 
nations are Indonesia, Iran, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, the PRC, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Each of these nations has well-defined programmes for counter-trade 
as part of their overall development plan and each has openly stated 
their goals of expanding this method of international interaction. We 
now explore the reasons for its ascendance and its implications for 
global relations. 


Incentives to counter-trade 

'Intensive economic nationalism marked the decade. Exports were 
curtailed. All the weapons of commercial warfare were brought into play; 
currencies were devalued, exports were sub.sidi.sed, tariffs raised, exchanges 
controlled, quotas imposed and discrimination practiced through preferential 
systems and barter deals (emphasis added). Each nation sought to sell much 
and buy little. A vicious spiral of restrictionism produced a further 
deterioration in world trade. 

Written in 1949 to describe the global trading environment of the 193()s, 
the striking similarities to the 1980s suggest longer term processes in our 
global economy. These periodic cycles of boom and bust, the so-called 
Kondratiev-Schumpeterian long waves, have historically been closely 
associated with intensified utilisation of counter-trade as a mechanism 
of international exchange. While leaving the important discussion of 
‘long wave’ dynamics asideit is necessary to stress the increased 
importance of counter-trade as a method of circumventing (at least over 
the short term) the down cycles of global economic activity. In addition, 

William Rouse. 'Counter-trade,' unpublished paper. Spring IWl. 

Many modern scholars (Jay Forrester and David Ciordon among others) have offered various 
explanations for the empirical fact of forty to fifty year boom/bust cycles. 
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counter-trade and other protectionist, neo-mercantiiist devices were 
historically important in exacerbating (in the long run) the economic 
stagnation that accompanied periodic depressions in the international 
system. 

The global stagnation of the late 1970s and 1980s provides yet another 
crucible in which to evaluate the impact of counter-trade as a trading 
device. Again, as in other cycles of economic contraction, the short¬ 
term benefits of administered trade have been significant. While the 
longer term benefits/costs are yet to be determined, there are some 
indications that qualitative changes in technology and global geo¬ 
politics may render past experiences with counter-trade inappropriate 
as guides to future impacts. 

Short-run exigencies 

The proximate cau.se of the emergence of counter-trade in the trading 
regimes of developing nations has been the debt crisis.'*'’ The resultant 
lack of liquidity (ie US dollars) available to developing nations fostered 
the need for creative alternatives to maintain required imports and to 
promote exports.^’ Counter-trade provides such a mechanism for Third 
World nations to accomplish several short-term objectives: hard 
currency is conserved; required imports of machinery, food and 
pharmaceuticals can be maintained: traditional and new exports can be 
promoted; and growth can he stimulated/maintained in the export 
sector as well as the import substitution industrial sector. 

By counter-trading surplus raw materials for needed imports, nations 


*" 'I'hc di‘bl cri.si.s H.self is a nianjfc.sljlion of Ihc bri-akJown ol iho o\iT-ci’niraliM-d. hii-rarchii jl. 
and elitist growth models pursued by polieymakers in past decades. Whether North oi Ssmth. 
East or Wc.st, strategies of import substitution. capilaVpctro-chemical intensise 
industrialisation, state enterprises, export enclaves, and oligopolistic cunglomeruuon have 
fostered protectionism, gross inefnciencies. heightened inequalities, the demise of participatory 
demtx'racy. and non-su.stuinahle growth and development. 'Die seeits of a viable MKicty he 
germinating at this moment. Whether a new generation of thinkers and policymakers will 
activate this potential capacity will be the primary debate for the remainder of this century 
The accumulated and growing debt of the Third World, estimated at billRin today. anti the 
current strength of the US dollar in which must of these nation's debt is denominated, has 
encouraged the growth of counter-trade practices. In addition, the reduction of trade finance to 
less developed nations has forced them to consider counter-trading practices According to the 
Bank fur International Settlements, bank lending to developing countnes increased by only S4.7 
billion from the end of W82 to the end of I9H3. compared with a growth of $17 billion tor the first 
half of IVN2. Also, banks and Western exporters continue to limit trade finance and export 
activities in these countries to transactions involving minimum nsk. And for spcafic nations, net 
capital outflows have been recorded from 1182-4. In addition, the IMF recently (.laniiary HS.^I 
announced that lending to developing natioas dropped from $1.^..I billion in 118.1 to SI.5 billion 
in 1184. Iltc liquidity crunch is very real for developing nations. 
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can benefit in the short run by (1) conserving hard currency that 
otherwise would have been spent on importables; and (2) indirectly 
providing a price support for those primary export products. Hard 
currency can then be used to repay interest on loans, the balance of 
trade position appears more favourable, and the value of its exports 
which earn hard currency can be preserved (at least in the short run. In 
the longer run, however, if many nations engage in such a practice, 
prices will eventually fall for all). 

Generally, Third World nations sell commodities for which they have 
a comparative advantage and/or established markets for hard currency 
generation. Counter-trade, as a rule, is utilised to market new products 
for which (1) no market channels exist; (2) protcctionistic barriers exist; 
and/or (3) inferior quality prohibits sales in more developed nations. 
Thus, manufactured products produced by an ‘infant industry’ can enter 
the world market while enjoying continued tariff protection as well as 
the marketing skills of multinational corporations. 

Increasingly, hard currency products will be counter-traded (1) to 
other cash-strapped nations (ic, several deals of Mexican and 
Venezuelan oil for Central American aiffee, bananas, and cattle); (2) 
in conditions of excess supply (as now confront the markets for oil, 
copper and tin); or (3) where import compensation schemes allow the 
transfer of high technology, turn-key plants, and/or managerial 
concessions for resources (as exemplified by the oil, coal, and copper 
deals between China and Japan). 

In es.sencc, counter-trade allows a country facing severe problems of 
illiquidity, due to reductions in multilateral and commercial bank 
lending, falling prices for its export commodities, devaluations, and net 
capital outflows, to maintain existing economic strategies for growth 
and to avoid extreme deflationary prescriptions for adjustment in the 
short run. In the absence of counter-trade, large debtor nations such as 
Mexico, Brazil, and the Philippines would virtually have to use all of 
their export earnings to service their debts.Thus, as a short-run 
expedient, counter-trade has been successfully implemented to avoid 
the deleterious side-effects of periodic global contraction. 

Medium-term incentives 

Since the early 1970s, dramatic changes in the international economic 
system have required Third World nations to adjust domestic policies to 


■** David Yoffic, op. at ., p M>. 
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accommodate global market pressures. Over the course of the past 
fifteen years, unprecedented ‘liberalisation’, de-regulation, and global 
integration have simultaneously appeared on the world economic 
scene. The shift to a floating exchange rate world with the value of 
currencies determined by global decisionmakers marked the watershed 
point for this era of change. Financial de-regulation, floating interest 
rates, and the privatisation of lending followed in short order. As 
international production expanded, the de-oligopolisation of 
commodity markets (oil, copper, tin, rubber, etc) and of manufactured 
production intensified the volatility of international prices for traded 
goods. 

For Third World nations, these changes culminated in growing debt 
imbalances, declining terms of trade, and stagnating growth. As import 
substitution industrialisation steadily lost its capacity to generate 
growth and the international lending community lost its enthusiasm to 
finance and invest in development projects. Third World nations 
increasingly were forced to turn to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) for liquidity needs. Yet, the IMF ‘conditions’ implied internal 
‘liberalisation’, ‘de-regulation’, and increased integration into the 
volatile international financial/investment system. And history has 
shown that for those who attempted to follow this radical neo- 
conservative stabilisation orthodoxy in the late 1960s and 1970s (ie. 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay), the results have been equally 
disastrous.Countries which re-exposed themselves to monocultural 
export dependence experienced the stultifying effects of industrial 
involution. 

Thus, counter-trade provides a means to overcome the limitations of 
economic models of the past. At the same time, counter-trade offers 
dynamic advantages for the future development of Third World 
economies. In the medium term, counter-trade promotes several 
important gains that will enable Third World nations to obtain a larger 
role in decisionmaking and control over economic processes. Counter¬ 
trade fosters stability in industrial planning, terms of trade support, 
diversified trade relations, a new ‘partnership’ with multinational 
corporations, bilateral balance, and disguised austerity programmes. 

Because of the volatile nature of demand patterns for Third World 
exports, many nations view counter-trade as a method of stabilising 


Sec Alcjandra Foxley. Modern Experimenis in Neo-Conservaii\t Ecoti<mia. I University of 
California, 1983. 
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their export revenue profile. With counter-trade, known exports can be 
paired to desired imports which facilitates the planning of industrial and 
agricultural development strategics. In this way, periodic external 
imbalances and the associated IMF-mandated economic contraction 
can be avoided. With access to new loans declining, the hard choice for 
government planners is (1) whether to deflate under an IMF austerity 
programme and hope for international ‘trickle down’ to regenerate 
growth; or (2) implement counter-trade policies immediately in order to 
return to a growth trajectory. Counter-purchase and compensation 
arrangements are a primary method of stabilising the fluctuating 
demand for Third World raw materials so that effective long-term 
planning can proceed. As a result, most less developed nations now 
counter-trade on a .sectoral basis (ic automobiles, oil. railways) to foster 
overall planning. 

In addition, these counter-trade techniques can act as a price suppetrt 
mechanism, thus, maintaining the terms of trade over a longer period of 
time. In comparison to the volatile nature of international market 
pricing regimes, counter-trade can reduce the destabilising swings in the 
relative values of imp<irtcd to exported goods. Counter-trade is 
perceived by Third World planners as a key means to stabilise export 
revenues and import costs where, in the past, attempts to implement 
such arrangements through cartels have largely been unsuccessful. For 
example, the A.SEAN nations have asked Japan, the EEC, and the US 
to counter-trade as a means to hold up the real purchasing power of their 
major exports. 

Liquidity and terms of trade are not the only motivating factors that 
encourage linkage. Many countries (including South Korea, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, China, Australia and Canada) in.sist upon 
counter-trade in spite of solid foreign reserve holdings. For these 
industrialising nations, linking trade flows is a major tool by which 
diversification of trading partners and the exertion of national 
sovereignty over multinational corporations can be achieved. Through 
diversification, the risks of geo-political chaos can be reduced. 
Important South-South trading patterns can be cultivated as well. In 
addition, greater outlets for exportable goods and increased sources for 
importable goods create a more competitive market, which tends to 
increase export earnings and to reduce import costs. Counter-trade 
enables Third World nations to increase the flow of technology, foster 

Ji)hn Wicking, op. at .. p 7, 
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new market penetration, new product development, and demand the 
acquisition of marketing skills by requiring such linkage from 
multinational corporations. Nationalist governments with a large 
market potential and/or resource wealth have been able to win such 
concessions and require that new investments produce larger 
corresponding export sales. Multinational corporations can also be 
enlisted to overcome more developed nation protectionism by 
marketing Third World goods. 

Third World planners have sought to eliminate balancc-of-paymenls 
crises by bilaterally balancing their international accounts. Many 
industrial and trade activities in Third World nations are nationalised 
and conducive to counter-trade. Thus, bilateral clearing arrangements 
between governments and between state trading enterprises have 
become widespread over the past five years. In addition, investment 
performance conditions placed upon private investors (as in the case of 
Mexico and Brazil) have insured a favourable balance on lhe.se 
transactions as well. Under investment performance, foreign producers 
arc required to increase their export growth over time to continue to 
qualify for favourable tax and tariff treatment. 

Bilateral balance can also reduce net currency outflows that 
accompany balance-of-trade deficits. Malaysia recently diversified its 
imports of rice by increasing imports from Buima (with whom Malaysia 
runs a balance-of-trade surplus) and reducing rice imports from 
Thailand (with whom Malaysia runs a balance-of-trade deficit). By 
means of counter-trade, bilateral balance and diversification of trading 
relationships were obtained. Colombia also is utilising counter-trade to 
maintain a positive trade balance. In April 1984 the Colombian Institute 
of Foreign Trade (INCOMEX) prohibited and/or severely restricted 
the importation of more than 2,(KK) products, and set aside thirty-three 
product categories for counter-trade in order to improve its current 
account situation. In addition, the counter-traded gixids must be ab<.n'e 
and beyond Colombia's normal export levels. 

Interestingly, counter-trade can be utilised as a disguised imposition 
of an economic austerity programme—without overtly resorting to 
discriminatory tariff barriers. Third World nations that want to cut 
imports (and the standard of living) can impose stringent counter-trade 
regulations and then blame foreign corporations for the lack of 
imported goods.*'' Protection is, thus, afforded to domestic prtKlucers 


'' David Yoffie, op. at., p .Vi. 
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without subverting the present guidelines of the General Agreement on I 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Also, counter-trade can be employed as an j 
alternative to an explicit export subsidy, devaluation, or cartel pricing | 
guidelines. By accepting higher prices for imported goods for the same i 
amount of exported commodities, counter-trade becomes a form of ! 
discounting that again is not within the coverage of the existing GATT 
framework.'^’ 

Finally, counter-trade can actually result in greater control over the 
international debt imbalance since banks will not provide trade 
financing for counter-purchase deals unless both contracts are backed 
by readily available goods. Thus, a balancing check against the 
borrowing excesses of the pa.st is conveniently performed by the 
counter-trading mechanism. Also, since many counter-trade deals are 
long-term in nature, one of the participants is implicitly receiving an 
advance loan. Counter-trade, thus, can bridge the liquidity problem 
from the financing side as well (East Germany, for example, owes 
Brazil (of all countries] over $1 billion in clearing account units that are 
due in two years, effectively giving the East Germans an interest-free 
loan.) 

Over the medium term, counter-trade is perceived to be highly 
advantageous by Third World nations. Development planning is 
enhanced, the distribution of benefits in international interaction is 
improved, balance of payment distortions are avoided, and goals of 
economic sovereignty are achieved. In a world of illiquidity, structural 
transformation, and crisis, counter-trade can provide a stable 
development option for Third World planners. 


'' For this reason, the Reagan Administration has called for a new 'Round' of GATT talks to 
focus upon mechanisms to control counter-trade and to force 'I'hird World nations to lihcralisc 
their atntrol of service sector items (le. computers, hanking, iasurancc. internal shipping/ 
transport, utilities). Obviously, nationalist Icss-devciopcd nations have not greeted the 
prospects of the ‘Reagan Round' with enthusiasm. 

'' From the authors' viewpoint, only a massive infusion of new liquidity into the international 
system could slow the rapid spread of counter-trade. Without the rapid availability of credits to 
revive growth in less developed nations, the political, sociul. and economic costs of long-term 
IMF deflation will not be tolerable. The options are for: 

1) US dollar expansion 

2) Japanese Yen expansion 

3) British Pound Sterling expansion 

4) German DeutschMark expansion 

5) SDR expansion 

6) other multilateral agency expansions 

7) private commercial bank expansion 

8) direct foreign investment expansion. 

llie governments of the top four alternatives are monetarist in orientation and have historical 
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Advantages for the North 

Although the primary focus of our discussion has centred upon the 
beneficial incentives that counter-trade offers to Third World nations, it 
would be incomplete to ignore the important incentives that have 
induced more developed nations and their multinational corporations 
to enter the ‘linkage’ game. While many researchers critical of 
counter-trade have stressed the long-run ‘zero sum' nature of bilateral 
trade regimes,-^"* powerful incentives, both positive and negative, have 
compelled decisionmakers to enter the ‘only game in town'. 

More developed countries have not been immune to the growing 
instability of global market forces that have characterised the past 
fifteen years. In particular, the Japanese, Canadians, and Europeans 
began to implement policies in the late 1960s and early 1970s that would 
reduce their heavy dependence upon strategic raw materials imported 
from the US. Global diversification of sources for raw materials (oil, 
coal, copper, soybeans, rubber, tin, etc.), sources to market 
manufactured goods, sites for offshore production, and sources for 
international investment have been an important component of these 
developed nations’ economic policies. The Third World has been the 
central recipient of the.se diversification strategics. Clearly, economic 
self-interest as well as national security issues have combined to foster 
policies that would lead to reduced exposure to the geo-political 
vagaries of any particular nation. Counter-trade has been received with 
greater enthusiasm by Japanese. European and Canadian governments 
and corporations as it is perceived to be a mechanism to improve 
long-term flexibility and economic sovereignly. 

For example, the Japanese have been the most willing nation to 
accept counter-trade concessions in order to diversify their heavy 


fears of runaway inflation to temper their enthusiasm for such re-inflatk>n. 1'he mu|or inilusinal 
governments recently nixed a proposal to increase by $l.s billion the present all(x;ation of SDRs 
In addition, the ‘Big Four' have proposed and supported real cuts in nnancing for several 
multilateral agencies. And rinally, the evidence from many sources, including the Bank for 
International Settlements, has amply dsKumented the major reductions in net lending that is 
available to Third World nations from the commercial banking sector. Direct foreign investment 
has been lagging as well. 

The prognosis on all of the available options for increased liquidity for less developed nations 
for the rest of the decade is not encouraging. As such, counter-trade truly is the 'only game in 
town'. 

See in particular the objcction.s made by Gary Banks (GAIT Economist). Hd Barber ( I reasury 
Department Economist), James Walsh (Commerce Department Economist) and ('armen 
Suro-Bredic (Office of US Trade Representative). These researchers have mainly utilised the 
neo-classical economic framework to analyse the pros and cons of counter-trade 
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dependence on imported oil. Nigeria, Indonesia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, among others, have established 
formal counter-trading relationships to exchange oil for manufactured 
goods. Similarly, the Japanese engage in extensive compensation, 
buy-back and technology transfer agreements with China (coal, oil, 
bauxite, copper), Australia (copper, uranium, coal), Chile (copper), 
Brazil (soybeans, aluminium, bauxite, iron ore), the USSR (timber, 
oil), Indonesia (oil), etc. 

The resource-dependent Europeans, too, have been willing to grant 
counter-trade concessions in exchange for long-term stability in supply 
and access to internal markets. The West Germans have linked with the 
PRC for oil, numerous Middle Eastern nations for oil, and Brazil for 
copper, bauxite, and uranium. The French have been active counter- 
traders in Africa and the Middle East, again for long-term supplies of 
raw materials. The British, while less active, have also engaged in 
counter-trade in India, China, and Africa. 

The specific positive inducements to counter-trade afforded to more 
developed nations are numerous. They include diversified raw material 
supplies, diversified market sourcing, access to new markets, expansion 
of existing markets, a means to unblock frozen profits/dividends, tax 
and tariff dodges, and 'good faith' gestures by image-conscious 
multinationals. 

Since counter-trade is the ‘only game in town’, reticent corporate 
managers risk losing existing markets in the Third World as well as 
potential markets if they choose not to counter-trade. This negative 
incentive can be extremely powerful for corptrrations that must show 
solid growth performance in a quarter-to-quartcr evaluation system. 
For example, Spain's ENESA was able to win a contract to supply buses 
for Colombia because they included a counter-trade provision to buy 
Colombian coffee. ENESA had not been the lowest bidder but had 
offered the most favourable counter-trade package. Another example 
involves a US corporation. General Electric lost an important contract 
for the sale of CAT scanners to Austrian hospitals when Germany’s 
Siemens agreed to increase production of electrical goods at a plant it 
operates in Austria. Although General Electric had been the lowest 
bidder, Siemens was able to offset the purcha.se of its scanners with 
additional Austrian employment and thus won the contract.^'' 

” Stephen Cohen and John Zysman, •The mercantilist challenge to the liberal international trade 
order,’ Report presented to the V7th Congress. 2nd Session, Joint Economic C'ommittcc, 2^ 
December 1982. 
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Many multinationals have also viewed counter-trade as a means to 
free profits and dividends locked inside financially troubled 
developing nations. By counter-trading for goods at ‘artificial’ inira- 
firm prices, commodities can be exported from the troubled nation, sold 
on the international market, and repatriated to the home country for 
use. Many multinational banks have utilised this method to obtain 
delinquent interest and principal payments from cash-poor less- 
developed nations. An additional advantage that can be used by 
multinational corporations and private domestic companies is the 
technique of under-valuing counter-traded commodities to reduce 
exposure to the tax and tariff laws of Third World nations. 

Finally, some Western companies will employ counter-trade as a 
'good faith' exercise in order to win long-term sales contracts. By 
establishing themselves as reliable trading partners, multinationals 
hope to maintain market links and to create new ‘favoured’ 
arrangements in the future. 

Recently, more developed nations have themselves begun active 
:ounter-trading (as opposed to the reluctant passive counter-trade 
autlincd above). Counter-trade can reduce the costs of expensive 
:apital development incurred by multinational corpt)rations. By 
moving into the downstream linkages of marketing, information 
;trocessing, and management, costs and risks can be shifted toward 
Jeveloping nations while more profitable activities can be performed by 
:hc multinationals. Other governments have sought to actively pursue 
linked’ raw material or manufacturing production. France requires 
buybacks on metal processing equipment sales financed by government 
credits. Recently, an aluminum refinery was built in India by France 
whereby France will be repaid in .*»() per cent of the annual output. 

For the US, the traditional rhetoric for ‘free-trade’ has inhibited a 
strong shift toward counter-trade. Still, in strategic metals, grains, and 
aerospace, the US has been willing to participate in barter 
arrangements. ■ While officially opposed to counter-trade, the I'S 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982 will facilitate US multinational 
corporation involvement in ‘linked’ trade. 

As more developed governments and multinational corporations 
increasingly join the counter-trade system, the long-run dynamics of the 
mechanism will further integrate the global economy and 
fundamentally alter the existing status quo between the North and the 
South. 

1x0 G B Welt. i>;>. dl., p 11; und Busmens Iniermtiioml. 
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The long'term benefits of counter>trade: 
economic sovereignty and the NIEO 

Counter-trade represents a substantial and growing departure from the 
principles of multilateral and largely monetised trade of the post-World War II 
years. . . By compelling more developed countries to accept part payment in 
commodities and to take back additional exports, primary producers are 
circumventing the international pricing mechanism and achieving what 
decades of negotiations on international commodity agreements and cartels 
have failed to achieve. 

It is in the longer term that counter-trade offers the most enduring 
changes for the global system. The maturation of political nationalism 
and the emergence of struggles for economic self-determination have 
coincided with the present economic crisis and the transformation of the 
global economy. For Third World nations, the doctrine of national 
sovereignty over natural resources along with the emergence of the 
state as an active participant in economic development have provided 
the conditions whereby changes in the structures of inter-.socictal 
interaction can be made. Having direct experience with the long history 
of 'managed/administered’ trade and having participated in such 
arrangements. Third World nations are now in a position to utilise this 
mechanism to alter the terms of trade, distribution of benefits, 
technology transfers, and flows of resources on a global basis. 

Counter-trade, as initially an adaptation to profound economic crisis, 
has evolved into a strategy by which Third World nations can create a de 
facto NIEO. Many of the stated goals of the NIEO (ie increased 
technology transfer, improved terms of trade, a new ‘partnership’ with 
multinational corporations, greater access to more-developed nation 
markets, more favourable resource flows from North to South, and 
enhanced self-reliance in food, energy and defence) are accomplished 
via counter-trade without a formal multilateral declaration of such a 
radical restructuring. Over the longer term, counter-trade provides the 
potential whereby global institutional structures can be reshaped to 
foster a mutual ‘dependence’ built upon respect, benefit, and 
cooperation, 

For developed nations as well, counter-trade can be a useful 
long-term mechanism by which greater economic autonomy can be 
obtained. For the resource-dependent nations of Europe and Japan, 
diversified input supply and market sourcing enhances their national 


” ‘Special report: going under the counter', op. cil., pp 49-.S6. 
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security and promotes expanded influence within the Third World. By 
overtly linking their long-run economic destinies with developing 
nations, cooperative relationshipis are created that spill over into siKial. 
political, and strategic security areas to the benefit of both parties. 

It is important to stress that the maturation of Third World 
nationalism and the enhanced capacity of decisionmakers effectively to 
debate complex economic issues will intensify the use of counter-trade 
as a long-term tool for restructuring the global economy. Developing 
countries have a clear understanding of the inner-working of the global 
economic system and of the dynamic areas within which they want to 
participate. As such, the leverage of cheap labour, abundant natural 
resources, and rapidly growing markets will be linked to the redirection 
of rewards, information access, and technology flows in international 
interchange. Having experienced the distorting effects of past 
development models (ie from classical comparative advantage, to 
import substitution, to state planning, to dcbt-lcd growth), nationalist 
Third World nations are attempting a new strategy. Counter-trade 
reflects the accumulated wisdom of past experiences as well as a sense of 
newly obtained economic power that many nationalist developing 
nations are able to wield in determining the next economic “order'. 

Thus, the long-run incentives to counter-trade are a combination of 
political and economic factors. For Third World nations and advanced 
industrial nations, long-run political and economic sovereignty are the 
motivating bases for the rapid adoption of counter-trade. 

Conclusions: policy response 

Counter-trade is a mechanism that will fundamentally transform 
international economic relations. For Third World nations, the 
widespread adoption of ‘linked' resource flows repre.scnts a new model 
which potentially can lead to a mutually dependent world community 
based upon the principles of mutual trust, respect, benefit, and 
cooperation. Counter-trade as a development model is reshaping 
inter-societal relations and will widen the range of human resource 
potential available to the world society. 

Yet, nationalist Third World decisionmakers must alsir recognise that 
external ‘linkage’ is a necessary (but not a sufficient) requirement for 
achieving sustainable, equitable growth. The logic of counter trade 

It is important to note that many resource-poor and market-poor developing nations may noi be 
able to beneflt from the growing counter-trade alternative. Poorer nations with weak 
negotiating positions could find themselves by-pas.scd hy the ‘only game in town' 
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must also begin to be implemented internally within Third World 
nations if the gains from international restructuring are to be effectively 
absorbed. Self-reliance, participation, control over resources, and the 
mutuality of trust, benefits, and respect must simultaneously be 
cultivated among the population of developing nations. Counter-trade, 
if it endures, will require a radical transformation of relationships in 
both the external and internal institutional arrangements of economic, 
political, and .six;ial interaction. 

For decisionmakers from more developed nations, counter-trade 
must be recognised as a culmination of a lengthy historical process 
whereby the forces of political and economic liberation/sovereignty in 
the Third World have come of age. Attempts to ignore, subvert, or roll 
back this inexorable process will only engender hostility and exclusion 
from the most dynamic growth regions on the planet. Policymakers 
must take the broader view of planetary realism—that economically, 
ecologically, and politically our destiny as a human species is tightly 
interwoven. In so doing, counter-trade can be a mechanism by which 
advanced industrial nations can begin a .shift toward fair trade and, thus, 
avoid the encroaching reality of predatory competition, protectionism, 
and global economic stagnation. 

Over the coming decade, developing nations will continue to employ 
counter-trade techniques to develop their export capacities in 
re.sources, manufactured goods, and high technology products. Already 
the US and the EEC have been adversely affected by the influx of 
foreign cars, steel, electronics goods, etc. But this is merely the tip of the 
iceberg. Over the rest of this decade a veritable tidal wave of high 
technology goods, petro-chcmical products, agricultural products and 
raw materials will increa.se the pressure on US and EEC producers. For 
these developed nations the difficult choice will be whether to impose 
greater protectionism as a short-term expedient or to begin playing the 
‘conditioned’ trade game in a concerted, coherent manner. Viewed 
dynamically, counter-trade offers a transition model toward the return 
of institutions which promote the positive capacities of a healthy, 
sustainable society—mutual trust, mutual respect, mutual benefits, 
mutual cooperation, and mutually reciprocal obligations. After some 
5,(XK) years, the species may have come full circle. 
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GUY MARTIN 


The Franc Zone, 
underdevelopment and 
dependency in Francophone 
Africa 


The Franc 2Lone (FZ) is a monetary cooperation arrangement that was 
set up between France and her former colonics in West and Central 
Africa following the latter's independence in the early 1960s. While this 
system is central to an understanding of these African countries’ 
dependence on France, it has been the object of surprisingly few 
genuinely scientific studies. The mainstream literature on the subject 
consists mainly in dithyrambic apologies for the FZ system expounding 
on the many assumed advantages and virtues of that system which is 
seen as essentially beneficial to all its member states.' Recently, a 
number of young, radical (mostly African) scholars have boldly 
challenged the establishment's conventional wisdom on the subject 
through some perceptive, original and wcll-documcnted studies." The 
present study clearly identifies with the latter trend. It is an attempt to 
take a fresh look at the facts through the prism of dependency theory. 
The purpose of the study is to analyse the origin, structure and 
functioning of the FZ system and to assess its legal, political and 
economic consequences for the African member-states. The evidence 
suggests that contrary to the prevailing view, the FZ, far from 
contributing to the economic development and independence of its 


‘ The following ainslitutc a representative sample of this literature: J Aliherl. ‘La zone Iranc: 
intelligence et rdalisme', Afriqueconiemporaine[I2b) April IW.T pp 3-1.1; J Bourdin, Monnttic 
el politique monflaire dam les payn africams de la zone franc, Dakar: Nouvclles Editions 
Africaines/NEA, IWH); and B Vinay, j^one franc et roopfronon monflaire. Paris; Ministcre dc la 
C'oopiiration, I98U. Also related to the same approach, the study by P and S Guillaumonl. Zone 
franc el dfveloppement africain. Paris: Economica. IVK4. stands out as a serious, exhaustive and 
competent piece of research. 

' Illustrative of this new approach are: A Bourgi. /ai politique franfaise de cooperation en Afrique, 
Paris and Dakar: Librairie Cifnfrnie de Droit et de Jurisprudence (LODJ/NEA. |d7U: M 
Diarra, LesetatsafricttimetlagarantiemonHairedela France. Dakar; NEA. 1972; 1 Tchundiang 
Pouimi, Monnaie, servitude el liherte, Paris: Editions Jcune Afrique. 198(1; and K Yansanf. 
Contrdle de Vactiviti bancaire dam les pays africaim de la zone franc. Pans and Dakar. 
LGDJ/NEA, 1984. 


rwo 8(1) January 19IWISSN 0143-6.S97/80. $1.2.1 
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African member-states, is largely instrumental in perpetuating and 
increasing these states’ underdevelopment and dependency on France. 

Approach, methodology and analytical framework 

The present study belongs to the dependency school of thought which 
views the state of underdevelopment and dependency in the periphery 
as being the result of transfer and exploitation mechanisms inherent in 
the functioning of the world capitalist system itself.' Although these two 
aspects—underdevelopment and dependency—arc inseparable in the 
logic of the dependency theory, the latter, rather than the former, will 
be the focus of our analysis. Depiendcncy of the periphery countries on 
the centre countries may take various forms. If can be political, 
economic, technological, military or cultural. This study will be 
essentially concerned with political and economic dependence. 

What is the meaning of ‘economicdependence'? Dos Santos provides 
a precise and exhaustive definition of this concept: 

By dependence we mean a situation in which the economy of certain countries 
is conditioned by the development and expansion of another economy to which 
the former is subjected. The relation of interdependence between two or more 
economics, and between these and world trade, assumes the form of 
dependence when some countries (the dominant ones) can expand and can be 
self-sustaining, while other countries (the dependent ones) can do this only as a 
reflection of that expansion, which can have either a positive or a negative 
effect on their immediate development."* 

African states should, on the contrary, strive to achieve a minimal 
degree of economic independence which, according to J Rweyemamu, 
implies 

Control over economic decision-making and the national economy, the 
establishment of a firm industrial structure leading to a self-generating and 
self-sustaining growth, and a diversification of external economic contacts 
con.sistent with the nation's economic interests.' 

This ideal situation is, however, far from the observable African 


' Leading exponents of this schiml of thought are: S Amin, Accumulttlum on a WoHd Scale, New 
York; Monthly Review Press. 1974; A G Frank, Dependent Accumulation and 
Underdevelopment, London: Macmillan, 1978; and I Wallcrstein, The CapitalLu World- 
Economy, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1979. 

“* T Dos Santos, ‘The structure of dependence’ Amertcan Economic Review 60 (2) May 1970, 
p231. 

' J Rweyemamu, Underdevelopment and Indiairialisaiion m Tanzania, Nairttbi: Oxford 
University Press, 1973, p .38. 
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reality. In general, African countries find themselves in a state of acute 
and persisting economic dependency vis-a-vis the Western capitalist 
countries. Financial and monetary dependency is itself one of the main 
elements of this economic dependency. In this respect, we tend to 
disagree with Amin when he says that ‘the main structural 
characteristics of dependency and underdevelopment are not found at 
the monetary level’.* On the contrary, we are of the opinion that 
financial and monetary autonomy is a crucial component of the 
sovereignty of Third World states. Indeed, these states rightly view the 
possession of a national currency as one of the essential attributes of 
national sovereignty, along with the flag and national anthem. In this 
perspective, the study of the financial and monetary dependency of 
African states takes on a particular significance. In the process, one 
should keep in mind the fact that underdevelopment and dependency 
arc global, multidimensional phenomena calling for an integrated 
approach which takes into account the various aspiects—trade, aid, 
foreign private investment and industrialisation—of economic 
dependence. TTius, while the present study focuses primarily on 
financial and monetary dependency, these other aspects should 
necessarily be included in a broader analysis which, obviously, cannot 
be conducted within the confines of this article. 


Origins and institutionalisation of the Franc Zone system 

The creation of the FZ dates back to the protectionist policies 
introduced by France in her colonial empire in the 1930s as a result of 
the economic recession. Similar autarchic considerations led to the 
strengthening of the FZ structure during World War II. As early as 
1955, the FZ was characterised by a very centralised decisionmaking 
structure organised around four major principles: (1) free 
convertibility, at par, of the overseas and metropolitan currencies; (2) 
free movement of capital within the zone: (3) pooling of gold and 
foreign exchange reserves in a common Fund for Exchange 
Stabilisation; and (4) common rules and regulations for foreign 
commercial and financial transactions.^ These principles were, by and 
large, retained in the various agreements concluded between France 

’’ S Amin, ‘Zone franc et developpemcnt’. in S Amin, Imperialism el sous-dewloppemeni en 
Afrique, Paris: Anthropos, 1476, p 409 (author's translation from the French, as elsewhere in 
this article). 

^ X (le La Foumiirc, La zone franc, Paris; Presses Universitaircs de France. 1471. pp I .V-14. 
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and her former African colonies as they successively became 
independent in the early 1960s. 

To the extent that the devolution of political power from France to 
the newly sovereign African states was a peaceful process, the transition 
from colonialism to independence was usually smooth and did not entail 
a total break with the past or a radical transformation of the pre-existing 
economic arrangements and institutions. Thus, except for Guinea 
(which, on 1 March 1960, created its own currency and central bank), 
the other Francophone African states decided to remain within the 
existing monetary arrangement, subject to minor adjustments. Starting 
in August 1960. the Central African states concluded separately a 
number of cooperation agreements with France. The West African 
states, on their part, were engaged in similar negotiations which 
culminated in the conclusion, on 12 March 1962, of a formal treaty 
setting up a West African Monetary Union (usually referred to by its 
French acronym. UMOA; Union monetaire oucst-africaine).^ A new 
set of negotiations was initiated in 1972-3 as a result of which new 
monetary cooperation structures—constituting mere adjustments of the 
former arrangements—were set up. These were: (1) the monetary 
cooperation conventions of 22/23 November 1972 concluded between 
the Central African states and France, and (2) the 14 December 1973 
Treaty concluded between France and the UMOA member states in 
West Africa. 

It might be useful to view the FZ as a ‘system’. According to a gener¬ 
ally accepted definition of this concept, a system is ‘a set of elements 
or units, which interact in some way and arc set off from their environ¬ 
ment by some kind of boundaries'.By the FZ system, we refer to a set 
of independent African states clustered around France. Such a system 
includes (1) France; (2) seven West African states member of UMOA 
(Benin, Burkina Faso, Ivory Coast, Mali, Niger, Senegal and Togo); (3) 
five Central African countries regrouped within the Bank of Central 


** Mall, which participated in the nc^totiation. finally opted out of this monetary union and created 
Its own currency and central bank on I July 1%2. Following serious financial diflicullies. the 
Malian government signed on l.'i February 1%7 an agreement with the French government 
which stipulated the conditions of Mali's membership of UMOA. whereupon the Malian franc 
was devalued by 50 per cent. Finally, the act of agreement of 17 February 1984 (effective on I 
June 1984) murks the total reintegration of Mali within UMOA. Togo, which initially remained 
outside UMOA, eventually joined through the act of agreement of 27 November 1%3. after the 
assassination of President Sylvanus Olympio. On the Malian case, see D L Crum, 'Mali and the 
UMOA’, Journal of Modem African Studies 22 (3) 1984, pp 469-486; and F Kouadio. 
‘L'midgration du Mali dans I'UMOA', Mois en Afrique 19 (221-222) 1984, pp 76-l(KI. 

R L Licber, Theory and World Politics, London; Cieorge Allen and Unwin, 1973, p 12). 
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Table 1: Basic indicators for the main Franc Zone member-states, 1982 
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African states (Banque dcs Etats de I’Afrique centrale; BEAC) 
(Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo and Gabon); and 
(4) the Federal Islamic Republic of Comoros which became a FZ 
member through the monetary cooperation agreement concluded with 
France on 23 November 1979. We deliberately exclude various systemic 
units which, strictly speaking, are outside the scope of the present study. 
These are (1) The French overseas districts and territories and Mayotte; 
(2) Mauritania and Madagascar, which withdrew from the FZ in 1973 
and created their own currencies and central banks; and (3) Equatorial 
Guinea, which legally became BEAC’s sixth member slate only very 
recently, on 2 January 1985. 

Table 1, which gives some basic indicators of these countries for 1982, 
provides a fairly accurate picture of the degree of inequality existing 
between France and her thirteen African partner countries. Thus, it is 
striking to note that France is practically as populous as these thirteen 
countries (54.3 million against 59.9 million inhabitants), that her GNP is 
almost twenty times higher than the cumulated GNP of these countries 
($627.2 billion against $32.7 billion); and that her GNP per capita is 
fourteen times higher than the average GNP per capita of these 
countries ($11.540 against $813.8). Thus, while France and her African 
partners arc legally equal, it is quite clear that they are greatly unequal 
in economic terms. Such economic unequality will, of necessity, have ar 
impact on the distribution of power and influence with the FZ system, a* 
the following sections will clearly demonstrate. 


The structure of the Franc Zone system: legal and political 
consequences for the African member-states 

Operational principles of the Franc Zone: 
the ‘operations account’ mechanism 

1. Operational principles of the Franc Zone The monetar; 
cooperation system set up by the 1960-62 and 1972-73 agreements i 
based on the same operational principles which were already in force ii 
the late 1950s. The FZ operates according to four basic principles; (1 
fixed parity between currencies (principle of equivalency of currencies] 
(2) freedom of internal transfers: transfers from one country to anothe 
are free and transfers from one currency to the other are unlimitc 
(principles of freedom of transfers and unlimited transfers); (2 
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harmonisation of exchange regulations of the member-states according 
to the French regulations for all external financial transactions 
(principle of exchange harmonisation); and (4) pooling of foreign 
exchange reserves of the FZ member states in the operations account 
(principle of common management of foreign exchange reserves). The 
UMOA Treaty as well as the monetary cooperation convention 
concluded between France and the Central African a)untrics both 
recognise the ‘CFA franc’ (CFA F) as a single monetary unit issued by a 
common financial institution. This common monetary unit is issued 
solely by the Central Bank of West African States (Banque centrale des 
Etats de I’Afrique de I’Ouest; BCEAO) within UMOA, and by BEAC 
in Central Africa. **’ Since the African states’ independence, the value of 
the CFA F has remained fixed at 0.02 French Francs (FFs). In relation to 
the FF, the CFA F enjoys the benefits of equivalency of currencies, 
freedom of transfers, and unlimited transfers. The CFA F also enjoys 
the benefit of free convertibility with the FF through the operations 
account’s mechanism. 

2. The operations account mechanism and the free convertibility 
guarantee The operations account mechanism constitutes the 
cornerstone of the FZ system. This mechanism is regulated by specific 
legal instruments: the 13 March 1973 convention between France and 
the BEAC member states on the one hand; the 4 December 1973 
; convention between France and the UMOA member states on the other 
hand. According to these regulations, each of the two multinational 
central banks, BCEAO and BEAC, is allocated an operations account 
)A) at the French treasury (Tresor public frangais: FT) The OA 
cords as credits all the foreign exchange earned by each central bank 
itside its currency zone. Conversely, it records as debits each central 
ink’s currency expenditures outside its currency zone. However, it is 
ipulated that the total amount of foreign exchange other than FF 
jposited in each central bank’s OA should not exceed 35 per cent of 
leir net foreign reserves (excluding their International Monetary 
iind’s/IMF gold tranche and Special Drawing Rights/SDRs). This 
cans that in effect 65 per cent of the African central bank’s (ACB) 
iternal reserves should be denominated in FF in order for the CFA F 
• benefit from the free convertibility guarantee. The OA must, as a 

‘CFA franc' originally stood for ‘Franc of the French arlonies in Africa' According to the 14 
November 1V73 Treaty, ‘CFA’ means ‘African Financial Community' (Cummunaute financitre 
africaine) in the UMOA states, since the 1972 reform. ‘Financial cooperation in Central Africa' 
(Cooperation financidre en Afrique ccntralc) in the Central African states 
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rule, remain positive, in which case it earns interest to the benefit of the 
central bank concerned. "Asa matter of policy, the FT grants unlimited 
overdraft facilities on each OA, and this allows the member countries to 
draw FF without regard to the foreign exchange actually earned. 
Although there is a progressive interest rate charged by the FT on any 
net debit balances,'” this rate is so low as to be considered ‘non- 
dissuasive’. The CFA F’ is thus said to benefit from the free 
convertibility guarantee. However, elaborate legal paraphernalia (or 
‘safeguard clau.ses’) arc designed to make it extremely difficult for the 
OA actually to show a deficit. First of all. the safeguard clauses really 
start operating not when the foreign exchange reserves are totally 
depleted, but when they are equal or inferior to 20 per cent of deposit 
liabilities. Secondly, when the OA's reserves become depleted, the 
ACBs must draw on all possible sources of external reserves before 
resorting to the FT's financial a.ssi$tance. Moreover, if the OA showed a 
debit throughout a ninety-day period, a scries of drastic corrective 
measures should automatically be adopted. It is therefore not surprising 
that, until very recently, the balance of both the BCEAO and the 
BE AC accounts have constantly been positive." 

Thus, the so-called ‘free convertibility guarantee’ seems to be more 
hypothetical than real. For one thing, as Tchundjang Pouemi rightly 
points out, it is not a guarantee that France will automatically 
compensate for any foreign exchange ‘gap’ since, as we have just noted, 
the ACB’s balances have practically always been positive.'^ In addition, 
as Diarra cogently remarks, the principle of pooling of foreign exchange 
reserves results in an automatic compensation of the accounts of the 
debtor countries by those of the creditor countries. Consequently, the 
free convertibility guarantee would start operation only when all the 
member-states' accounts would collectively show a debit, an extremely 
unlikely occurrence under the existing circumstances. Furthermore, the 
guarantee should start operating not when the ACB’s foreign exchange 


" Originally, the PT's interest rate was equal to the (variable) discount rate of the Banque dv 
France, with a minimum of 2..SII per cent a year. Since ihe I'i?? reform, a new mode of 
calculation designed to harmonise earnings on deposits in the ACBs and in the FT has been 
adopted. 

The interest rate is 1 per cent for overdrafts amounting to .*> million FF, and 2 per cent for 
overdrafts amounting to between 5 and 10 million FF. 

‘ * The only exceptions are the OA balances of the central bunk of Mali and of BCE AO, which have 
been negative since 1%7 and I9S0. respectively. 1'he central bunk of Mali’s position was 1.2! I 
million FF in I982, and that of BCEAO during that same year was I.S.^S million FF (Comity 
mondtairc dc la Zone Franc/Comozof, Rapport 1982, p IK7). 

'■* Tchundjang Foudmi, op.cit., p 58. 
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reserves are equal or inferior to 20 per cent of deposit liabilities, but 
when they are totally depicted. Finally, it should be noted that the FT, 
as a non-monetary institution, is in an unusual position vis-a-vis the 
ACBs which are placed under its tutelage. Indeed, ‘The OA cannot 
globally show a debit because the FT docs not actually i.ssue any 
currency’. In view of these facts, it is difficult to see how the staunchest 
advocates of the FZ can persist in justifying the so-called 'free 
convertibility guarantee' other than by resorting to mere semantic 
jugglery, as Bourdin does: ‘It is not because it is not operational that the 
convertibly guarantee should be discarded, it is because it exists that it is 
not activated’.’’ 

3. The operations account: a critical evaluation The major drawback 
of the OA mechanism is that it significantly limits the African member- 
states monetary—and thus economic—decisionmaking autonomy, 
indeed, the French monetary guarantee is counterbalanced by a 
number of rules and regulations which seriously affect the African 
member-states’ autonomy and sovereignty. Thus, the principle of 
common management of foreign exchange reserves allows France to 
‘keep an eye’ on the member-states’ foreign exchange reserves so as to 
‘ascertain that the requests made are based on a real need’.'** In 
addition, the French government actively participates in the 
management and control of the ACBs. and French officials often 
occupy key management positions within these institutions. Although a 
process of progressive ‘Africanisation’ of most decisionmaking 
positions within the ACBs was initiated in the early 197()s,’'' the French 
administrators in these institutions still retain, by virtue of the 
unanimity rule which prevails in the main decisionmaking organs, a 
quasi-veto right.’"Thus, as K Yansane rightly remarks, the progressive 
Africanisation of the ACB's key management positions has not 
significantly affected the balance of power within these institutions, 
which remains heavily biased in favour of the French government. 


" Diurru, op. at., pp. 12-1.1. 

Tchundjang Poudmi, op dr., p 1(11. 

Bourdin, op. dl., p 12. 

"* Vinay, op. dt., p IS. 

Out of BEAC's twelve Executive Council members, only three (ie a quarter) are French The 
proces.s of Africanisation has gone even further in liMOA. where the principle of equal 
representation of member-slates prevails. 

H L Engberg, ‘The Operations account system in French-speaking Africa". y<>nrn«/ oj .MoJrrn 
African Studies 11 (4) 1W.1, pp ."mn. 

” Yanxan6, op. dl .. p 44. 
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One is led to wonder, as Diarra rightly does, whether the price paid by 
the FZ African member-states in terms of limitation to their sovereignty 
is not exceedingly high in view of the hypothetical free convertibility 
guarantee that they are supposed to benefit from in return. 

Another major drawback of the OA system is that due to the 
equivalency of currencies principle, the fate of the CFA F is inextricably 
linked to that of the FF. In effect, the CFA F docs not have any value in 
and of itself; it constitutes a mere appendage to the FF. As Amin 
remarks, one should not speak of a ‘franc zone’ but of a ‘zone of the 
franc'.Indeed, as Tchundjang Pouemi bluntly puts it, ‘France is . 
the only country in the world which has succeeded in having its own 
currency—and only its currency—circulated in politically independent 
countries'.'"’ A further consequence of the adoption of the equivalency 
of currencies principle is that any modification in the value of the FF 
vis-d-m' other foreign currencies automatically and fully affects the 
CFA F. When the FF is devalued, as was the case in August 1%9 and 
after 1981, the CFA F is also devalued by the .same percentage in order 
to maintain the fixed exchange rate. Similarly, when the FF floats, along 
with the other European currencies, against the dollar and the yen, the 
CFA F has to join the float."’ In view of the uncertainties and negative 
economic consequences resulting from this situation, the African 
member-states have persistently asked for the right to intrixluce some 
flexibility in the CFA F/FF exchange rate, to no avail. Following the 
1972-73 agreements, the French government merely agreed to make 
two minor concessions to the African governments on this issue: (1) 
contrary to the prevailing practice of the fait accompli, France would, in 
the future, ‘consult’ with the FZ member-states before any devaluation 
decision; and (2) in order to mitigate the potential negative impact of 
the FF devaluation on the African member states’ economics, the 
ACBs’ net balances would be indexed on the IMF’s SDRs, according to 
some fairly esoteric method of calculation whose effectiveness has yet to 
be demonstrated.’* 


Diana, op. rii., p 20. 

Amin, ‘Zone franc ct developpemenr, ap. cii ., p 41.1. 
^ Tchundjang Pouimi, op. cu ., p 27. 

Engberg, op. cil.. pp 543-4. 

“ Guillaumont, op. cit ., pp 72-5. 
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Legal and political consequences of the Franc Zone system for the 
African member-states 

1. Franc Zone and unequal power. Even the most superficial analysis 
of the FZ system reveals that while France benefits from exorbitant 
rights and privileges and wields considerable power, the African 
member-states are practically powerless, and their rights are almost 
m-existent. Thus, the principle of ‘prior consultation’ referred to 
>ove is considered as a mere ‘act of courtesy’ on the part of France 
iwards her partner countries. Coascqucntly, ‘it could not possibly lead 
) the modification of a decision previously agreed upon and consistent 
ith French economic and financial interests’.'^ It is therefore quite 
ear that the French government does not consider itself bound by the 
irior consultation' procedure, and unequivocally expresses its total 
eedom of decision and action in economic and financial matters. As to 
le African states’ leeway, it is practically nil. Their only rights are those 
' the ultimate resort (non-membership or withdrawal), whatever the 
iture and significance of the difficulties encountered.^ While the 
onetary cooperation agreements do provide for the possible 
edification of the CFA F/FF exchange rate, the French government 
is clearly cautioned the African states on the serious economic and 
ilitical consequences of severing the monetary ‘umbilical cord’ which 
iks them to France. In such times of doubt and ‘dangerous’ 
mptations, the African states are appropriately reminded of the Old 
cstament warning; ‘He who breaks a hedge shall be bitten by a snake" 
Ecclesiastes. 10.8.).^^ 

The acute imbalance between the rights and power of France on the 
le hand, and those of the African states on the other hand, results in a 
tuation of extreme legal and political unequality. What is more, by 
ishioning the African member-states against any monetary risks 
irough the free convertibility guarantee, the FZ system puts these 
luntries in a position of dependency which is not conducive to the 
3rmal assumption of their full monetary and financial responsibilities. 
I say the least. 

One wonders whether the FZ advocates’ insistence on the complexity 
' monetary mechanisms, the sophistication of monetary piolicy 

Alibert, op. cil., p 7. 

Vinay, op. cit., pp 137, 197. 

Alibert, op. cit ., p 13. 

On ihi? puim, see Diarra, op. cil .. pp 27-8; Tchundjang Pouimi. op cii . p .'5; and Vinay. op. 
cit ., p 216. 
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instruments and the rigour and discipline required for a sound . 
management of money and public finance is not a manifestation of these 
peoples’ belief in the fundamental incapacity of Africans to manage { 
their own economic, monetary and financial affairs. Is it not the | 
expression of a latent racism based on the conviction that ‘Since we left, I 
the African countries are incapable of managing their own affairs’?^' j 
Since France obviously continues to assume most of the monetary ] 
responsibilities in the FZ African member-states, one would be tempted 
to believe that this is indeed the case. 

i 

2. Decrees of dependency: the 'concentric' circles'. While a global 
analysis shows that all FZ African member-states arc legally and ] 
politically greatly dependent on France, a more detailed examination | 
shows that there are, in fact, various degrees of dependency according I 
to the criteria of ‘proximity’ to France. Four levels (or ‘circles’) may be f 
distinguished according to this criteria. The first circle includes France i 
and its immediate dependencies; overseas territories and districts, 
Monaco. The second circle is made up of the Central African states, 
members of BKAC linked to the FT by an OA convention. A quick 
comparison with UMOA shows that BEAC”s status is much less liberal j 
and autonomous than that of the West African UMOA states. For one 
thing, contrary to their West African counterpart, the Central African 
states have not yet set up a full-fledged monetary union. Furthermore, 
the monetary c<x>peration mechani.sms instituted within BEAC are less 
elaborate and .sophisticated than those existing within UMOA.-^“ The 
third circle is constituted by the UMOA member-states which, as wc 
have just mentioned, enjoy a greater degree of autonomy from France 
than their Central African counterpart. A fourth circle includes the 
Francophone North African countries (Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia). 
Since their accession to independence, these countries have created 
their own currencies and central banks, and are therefore conducting an 
autonomous financial and monetary policy. The only formal 


" G Martin, 'Lc.', tiimJcmcnls hisloriqucii. cconomiques ct poliliqucs dc la politique africaine de la 
France', GenHr-Afrique 2] (2) IVS.l, pp4l-2, “Mi. Ftir an English, revised and updated version, 
see G Martin. 'I'he historical, economic, and political basis of France's African pahey'.Journal 
of Modem African Studies 23 12) 1985. 

’’ Two facts might help illustrate this point. First, whereas KC'EAO's Executive Council is 
structured on a parity basis (twelve members, two fur each state), that of BEAC has an unequal 
composition (twelve members; four for Cameroon, three for France, two for Gabon and one 
each for the other states). Secondly, whereas a Tinancial market has been created within the 
framework of UMOA on 1 July 1975. no such market has yet been organized within the BEAC 
zone. 
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institutional links remaining between the North African countries and 
France are the ‘special drawing accounts’ (comples d'avances) which 
their central banks still retain at the French central bank, Banque de 
France (BDF), and which provides them with short-term, limited 
monetary assistance. 

Figure 1 graphically represents these four concentric circles. A main 
criterion of French ‘interventionism’ in the African countries’ 
economies is the state of these countries’ economies: the weaker and 
less healthy the economy, the greater the degree of French intervention 
in monetary and financial management. Another criterion is the 
proximity to the implicit model represented by the French economy, 
according to the various levels of development of the other FZ 
countries. In this perspective. North Africa, UMOA, BEAC, and 
dependencies represent different stages of development, from the 
highest to the lowest, in relation to the French model which they tend to 
emulate. Ultimately, the degree of financial and monetary autonomy is 
a function of the level of development, which itself conditions the state 
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of the economy. It is important to note that this process of progressive 
autonomy (or independence) is strictly and exclusively controlled by the 
central unit (or metropole) of the system, ie France. In this regard, it is 
quite clear that no radical transformation of the structure of economic 
cooperation between France and her former African colonies has 
actually taken place since independence.'^’ 

The functioning of the Franc Zone system: sectoral economic 
consequences for the African member-states 

In their prolific writings, the FZ panegyrists insist ad nauseam on the 
numerous advantages that the African member-states are supposed to 
derive from the free convertibility guarantee attached to the OA’s 
mechanism.’^ Prominent among these so-called ‘advantages’ are the 
stability and security conferred to the CFA F by the French 
convertibility guarantee, which exonerates the African beneficiary 
states from any balancc-of-payments and foreign exchange difficulties. 
Other assumed 'advantages’ include the favourable climate for foreign 
private investment and public capital flows created by the French 
convertibility guarantee, which positively contribute to the economic 
growth and development of the African member states. Finally, the FZ 
is said to constitute a powerful incentive for solidarity, cooperation and 
regional integration among the African member-states themselves. The 
‘success’ of the FZ is demonstrated as much by the number of candidate 
countries it has recently attracted (Equatorial Guinea. The Gambia, 
Ghana, Sierra Leone and Zaire) as by the economic failure of those 
states which initially refused to join it (Guinea and Mali). 

A comprehensive study addressing each of these points would be 
necessary to assess adequately the real substance of the ‘advantages’ 
attached to the free convertibility guarantee. As this is obviously not 
possible within the confines of the present article, we shall limit 
ourselves to a brief survey of some of the main sectoral (rather than 
global) economic consequences of the F’Z system for the African 
member-states. In this perspective, devaluation and inflation, and 
savings and credit policies will successively be examined. 


Sec in particular bourgi, r>p. cu ., p IS5; Diarra, op. cil ., p 21; and Martin. ‘Lcs tondccnents, op. 
cit ., pp 49-56. 

” Sec the previously quoted works by Alibcrt. Bourdin, dc La Foumiirc and Vinay. 
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rumulative impact of devaluation and inflation 
on the AfKcan states’ economies 

We noted above that by virtue of the equivalency of currencies principle, 
any modification in the value of the FF vis-a-vis other foreign currencies 
automatically and fully affects the CFA F. Thus, in order to maintain 
the fixed exchange rate, the CFA F has been devalued by the same 
percentage as the FF each time the latter was devalued vis-a-vis other 
foreign currencies. This was notably the case in August 1969 (12.5 per 
cent), October 1981 (3 per cent), June 1982 (5.57 per cent), and in 
March 1983 (2.5 per cent). These successive devaluations, added to the 
steady increase of the US dollar on world monetary markets since 1980, 
have had a devastating impact on the economies of the African states 
concerned. 

In the first place, the devaluation's immediate result is automatically 
to reduce the value of the foreign exchange reserves held by the ACBs in 
the FT. These sums are all the more significant since in fact these banks 
hold most of their assets in FF, well beyond the 65 per cent statutory 
minimum.^' Furthermore, as previously noted, the ACB's net balance 
vis-d-vis the FT has always been positive, by an average of 50 billion 
CFA F from independence to 1974. From 1974 to 1976, this position 
increased from .50 to 75 billion CFA F.'^ Table 2 clearly shows the 
significant improvement in the BEAC countries’ position (from 126.6 
billion CFA F in 1981 to 161.9 billion in 1982 and 191.3 billion in 1983). 
At the same time, the BCE AO’s position began to deteriorate, 
decreasing from 127.3 billion CFA F in 1978 to 54.6 billion in 1979 and 
becoming significantly negative starting in 1980 (from -52.6 billion in 
1980 to -200.4 billion in 1983). 

Table 2: Evolution of the BCEAO operation account’s balances, 1978-83 
(millions of CFA francs) 


197H 1979 1980 1981 1982 198.1 


BCEAO 127,350 54,637 -.52,6.S0 - 85.821) -80.972 - 200.446 

21,273 41,.390 93.573 126.6.37 161,908 191..375 

Sourer: Comozof, Rapports /97g, /979. /91W, /VS/. /VS2 and /V8.t. vanous Annexes 


” Itius, BCEAO held about 78 per cent of its foreign exchange reserves in FF in 1978-79 In the 
case of BEAC, this proportion varied between 90 and 95 per cent from 1979 to 1982 (Comorof, 
Rapports 1978 to /VK). 

Tchundjang Pou6mi, op. cit ., p 58. 
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It should be stressed that these assets have been rather poorly 
remunerated. Thus from 1960 to 1973, the interest rate granted by the 
FT on deposits was similar to that posted by the BDF, which was the 
lowest on the French monetary market. The 1973 agreements have 
attempted to reduce somewhat the gap between the interest rates 
granted to the AC'Bs by the FT and those of the French monetary 
market, with at best mitigated results. If one adds to this the fact that the 
interest rates posted by the other financial markets (including the 
F'reasury Bills that the BDF underwrites with her own re.serves) were, 
during that period, significantly higher than those of the French 
monetary market (by about 4 to 5 percent), one can safely estimate the 
net loss suffered therefrom by the African states member of the FZ 
during the first twenty years of independence at SO billion CFA F. '^ In 
the particular case of the FF devaluation, (by 12.5 per cent) of August 
1969, the net loss to the UMOA countries of that devaluation in relation 
to gold and to other foreign currencies has been estimated at 4.3 billion 
CFA F. "'' 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the F'F has been steadily 
devalued vis-d-ris other foreign currencies since 1980. Thus, the 
devaluation vis-d-vis the US dollar was of 12.3 percent in 1980, 21 per 
cent in 1981,15 per cent in 1982, and 15.8 per cent in 1983.^*^ This gives 
an idea of the significant gains that the ACBs might have realised, had 
they held most of their reserves in US dollars during that period. In view 
of this situation, one is dumbfounded by the astounding statements 
made by some of the unconditional advocates of the FZ to the effect that 
the foreign exchange reserves of the African member states have been 
better remunerated under the present arrangement than would have 
been the case had these states held most of their foreign exchange 
reserves in gold^ or in other foreign currencies, particularly in US 
dollars.'** If this was the case, one wonders why Cameroon would take 
such pains to hold more than half of its foreign exchange earnings 
derived from oil revenues in US dollars in American banks, both in 
Cameroon and in the US. According to the most conservative 
estimates, Cameroon's oil revenues (which are deposited in a special, 
extra-budgetary account) were in 1981-2 valued at $1 billion, with a 

ihid .piH. 

R Tremblay i.a devaluation du franc CFA a la suite dc la devaluation du franc francais; un 
exercise de simulation' in R rrcmblay (cd), Afrique rl inldgruiion monftaire. Montreal: l.e.s 
Editions HRW, 1V72, p 2«J. 

^ Comozof, Rapports I9HU, p 17(1; t9HI, p 16(1; /VS2, p 164. and /VftL p I.S7. 

de La Foumiire, op. cit ., p 70. 

■*' Bourdin, op. cit.. p .SO; Vinay, op. cit.. pp 171-3, 
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production amounting to about 5.3 millions tons. This in effect means 
that close to $500 million (or more than 200 billion CFA F) actually 
escape the regular FZ channels, much to the dismay and irritation of the 
French government. It is generally estimated that the interest earned on 
these deposits alone largely compensates for any nominal deficit of 
Cameroon’s balance of payments."*^ 

In the area of trade, the progre.ssive devaluation of the FF has a 
negative impact on the FZ African countries to the extent that it results 
in an increase of import costs from third countries, particularly of oil 
imports denominated in US dollars. Such a negative impact is all the 
greater since there has been a steady increase of the share of third 
(non-FZ) countries in the global trade of African FZ countries, and a 
proportional relative decline of France's share in that trade. Thus, the 
proportion of non-FZ imports has been 73 per cent (1977) and 72 per 
cent (1979) for Benin, 72 per cent (1980) for Togo. 66 per cent (1982) for 
the Ivory Coast, and 66 per cent (1981) for Senegal.^' 

Another negative effect of devaluation is to increase the amount of 
annuities—both in terms of capital and interest—on the foreign debt of 
the African countries denominated in foreign currencies. The more 
these countries are indebted to strong currency countries, the greater 
the additional amounts due. Thus, according to the Hudson Institute. 
80 to 90 per cent of the LDCs' foreign debts arc denominated in US 
dollars. Other sources estimate that devaluations account for 60 to 70 
per cent of the prc.sent external indebtedness of the FZ countries.'*^ 
Tremblay has calculated that the August 1969 devaluation of the FF has 
increased the annuities on the UMOA countries' foreign debt by about 
414 million CFA F.'*'’ Countless examples could be cited to demonstrate 
the negative impact of the devaluation of the FF on the indebtedness of 
the FZ African member-states.'"’ 

■*’ Africa Confidenlial24 (Ift). ,1 August IMK.t. This issue is suid lohavc been one of the mam points 
of contention raised by the French dek-pation durinp President Francois Mitterrand's state sisit 
to Cameroon on 2(>-2l June IW.I. 
t'ornoAif, Rapport l9Kt, pp 2K5, 2S8, 2*17 and .VXt. 

■*'' T M.. 't>£vuluatinn et alourdissement de I’endottcment des pays de la rone franc', l.a I'oii ilii 
Kamerun en Exit f.th) l9K.t, p 1.1. 

Tremblay, ‘La devaluation', op. di.. p 2W 

'Taking Cameroon as a case m point, one author has demonstrated the negative imparl of the 
devaluation of the French franc on ihe indebtedness of that eountry Aeeording to this author. 
Cameroon’s external debt amounted to $2,4K7 million in 19 n(|, On ihe basis ol the iheii 
prevailing exchange rale f I $ ■= 4,5.S FF), Cameroon needed 11 ..12 billion FF (or .So.s Sit billion 
CFA francs) to pay up its debt. In January 198.1. as a result of ilic inierventing FF de\.ilualion 
(I $ = 7.43 FF). Cameroon owed 18,48 billion FT (or 912.92 billion CFA FI. Thus the same 
debt had increased from .S(i5.8() billion CFA F to 921.92 billion between 19stl and 1981 (which 
represents an increase of .1.18.12 billion CFA F) (T M.. op. cii .. p 141 

on j 
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In addition, devaluations tend, through various indirect mechanisms, 
to increase the overall price level in the African FZ states. Initially, 
those countries are already disadvantaged by the fact that the basic 
monetary unit commonly used is not the CFA franc—which is merely a 
unit of account—but coins with a face value of five, ten or twenty-five 
CFA F. This means that prices are necessarily increased by multiples of 
five CFA F, which contributes to the overall price increase and 
inflationary tendencies in the African FZ states.^’ One of the major 
immediate effects of inflation is that known as ‘time-lag’. This refers to 
the fact that a period of time elapses between the moment when the 
devaluation decision is taken and the time when the real impact of this 
decision is felt. Thus, the oligopolistic firms operating in the African 
countries increase their prices, by anticipation, as soon as the 
devaluation decision is known. They then increase their prices a second 
time when the impact of the extra costs due to inflation are actually felt. 
This phenomenon explains why in these countries an expected price 
increase of, say 8 per cent usually ends up as a real price increase of over 
15 per cent.'**' 

A further negative economic consequence is the mechanism whereby 
French inflation is transferred to the FZ African countries through 
trade links and capital transfer. Although it is true (as noted above) that 
the African states have progressively diversified their foreign trade 
partners, France remains, by and large, the main trading partner of 
those countries. Table 3 shows that while the African states’ exports to 
France are decreasing overall (except in the cases of Niger, Central 
African Republic and Comoros, where they exceed 40 per cent), these 
states’ imports from France remain significant (between 40 and 60 per 
cent), notably in the cases of Niger, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic and Congo. Thus, the high rates of inflation that have 
prevailed in France over the past years (13.6 i?er cent in 1980, 14 per 
cent in 1981, 9.7 per cent in 1982, and 9.3 per cent in 1983) have had a 
negative impact on the FZ African economies, which remain largely 
influenced by the French economy. For one thing, the price of imported 
goods increases. In addition, this increase in the price of imported 
goods—which are essentially consumed by the national bourgeoisie and 
expatriates—indirectly affects the level of local prices in the African 

" Interview with R Messi Messi, General Manager of the Sociit^ camerounaise de banque 
(Cameroon Bank Corporation), in Jeunt Afrique Economie (29-30) December 1983, p 24. 

^ A Ondo, Ossa and A Tshibuabua Lapiquonne, *Faut-il reformer la zone franc?' Le Mois rn 
Afriquf 19 (215-216) 1984, p 67. 
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Table 3: France’s percentage share in the external trade of the Franc Zone African countries, 1978-82 
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Table 4; Evolution of France’s balance of payments with non-Franc 
Zone and with Franc Zone countries, 1978 to 1983 (overall balance, 

millions of FF) 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

198.3 

Non-Franc 

Z<»nc counfric.s 

+26.7.‘;9 

+6,109 

-892 

-71.281 

-46,1.51 

-.3.858 

Franc Ztmc 
eounlncs 

+447 

+ 1,816 

+ 1.9.32 

- 2.62.3 

+ 2.896 

+ 76 


Source: Comozof, Rapports 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1982 and 1983, 
various Annexes 


countries, which tend to increase as a result. In this fashion, French 
inflation is, literally, imported into the FZ African countries.’*'^ In the 
final analy.sis—and contrary to some dubious assertions'’"—the pooling 
of foreign exchange reserves through the OA's mechanism seems to be 
much more beneficial to France than to the African .states concerned. As 
previously noted, the ACBs’ OAs at the FI' have constantly been 
positive. There is no doubt that the FT uses these assets to offset any 
deficit that might occur in the French public accounts.Furthermore, 
the African states have constantly been among the main foreign 
exchange earners within the FZ via the OA mechanism. Thus, in 1966 
they provided 99 per cent of the FZ’s foreign exchange.Finally, Table 
4 reveals that while France's balance of payments (particularly with 
other developed countries) has been in chronic deficit since 1980 
(-71.2 billion FF in 1981, -46.1 billion in 1982, and —.3.8 billion in 
1983), this balance has always (except in 1981) been positive with other 
FZ countries (+1.9 billion FF in 1980, +2.8 billion in 1982, and +76 
million in 1983). It is thus quite clear that the FZ's overall positive 
foreign exchange reserves significantly contribute to offset France’s 
chronic deficit of its balance of payments, which otherwise would be 
much worse. 

If it can truly be said of the FZ that it is a ‘solidarity zonc’,'’-^ it must be 
acknowledged that it is, unfortunately, a one-way solidarity. Indeed, the 
fact that the OAs are opened at the FT, and not at the BDF (as they 

The rate of inflation prevailing in certain Francophone African countries is quite impressive. In 
the Ivory Coast, for instance, this rale was 16,3 per cent in m74, I8.V per cent in 1^75 and Id.5 
percent in 1978. In Senegal, it was 19.4 per cent in 1974 and 21.4 per cent in 1975 (CiuiUaumont. 
op. cil ., pp 156-7). 

Vinay. op. cu ., pp 221-32. 

" dc La Fournitre, op. cit., pp 88-9. 
ibid., p 91 

” A/ibcrt. op. at ., p 8. 
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should) in effect insulates the French economy from fluctuations arising 
within the FZ states, while these states are actually subjected to the full 
impact of fluctuations arising in the French economy. The latter 
benefits on two accounts: while it is protected from disturbances arising 
within the F'Z states, it benefits substantially from the significant foreign 
exchange reserves held by these states in the OA. As for the African 
states, they are double losers: first, because of the negative impact of 
imported inflation on their economics, which are largely influenced by 
•France; secondly, because of their net losses arising from the fact that 
hey are compelled to hold most of their foreign exchange reserves in a 
onstantly depreciated currency. Ultimately, it would seem that the 
African states have struck a bad deal in which France is the major 
leneficiary and they are the net losers. The study of saving and credit 
lolicies in the FZ cannot but reinforce this pessimistic conclusion. 


Savings and credit policies in the Franc Zone African member-states 

. General principles Generally, savings and credit policies arc the 
lain economic instruments through which the state attempts to allocate 
iternal capital resources according to sectoral priorities as defined in 
he global development strategy. Yet, surprisingly, such policies are 
lighly orthodox, conservative and centralised in the FZ African 
lember-states. First of all, while it is generally admitted that savings 
nd credit policies should necessarily be initiated and controlled by the 
tate, one finds that in the FZ African states these policies arc actually 
arried out by the ACBs, which are themselves placed under the auth- 
irity of the FT. This means that it is in fact the BDF (as the FT's con- 
rolling authority) which ultimately controls savings and credit policies 
1 the FZ. Secondly, such policies, as conducted in that zone, are clearly 
ifluenced by the most orthodox neo-classical conception conception of 
evelopment. According to this view, the low level of economic 
evelopment and the weak financial infrastructure of the African states 
all for specific types of monetary and credit pi^licies. The same school 
if thought holds that in the LDCs, credit allocation has a direct impact 
in external reserves. In these countries, therefore (so the argument 
oes), the level of external reserves determines the necessar>' level of 
redit allocation. This, in the FZ African states, the ACBs are invested 
dth the exclusive right to determine the 'reasonable needs' of the 
lember-states' economies which can be satisfied ‘without actually 
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upsetting the external balance’.'’'* Consequently, in these states, the 
ACB’s allocations to the national treasuries are limited by specific 
ceilings (20 per cent of ordinary budgetary receipts in BEAC, and 20 per 
cent of national fiscal revenues in BCE AO). Such a practice is 
supposedly designed to ‘moderate the states' excesses’.^*’ It is quite clear 
that the observance of these ceilings is a tacit condition of the French 
external convertibility guarantee."^ France is thus invested with the 
responsibility of supervising the compliance with orthodox financial and 
monetary regulations. Such a collective discipline as is enforced within 
the FZ is seen as constituting ‘a safeguard against individual excesses'.®’ 
While it is generally admitted that one of the bank's functions is to 
finance the national treasury, thus making the government indebted to 
the banking system, one finds that the ACBs generally run a credit 
vis-a-vis the African governments.®*'This is all the more surprising since 
the prc.ssing economic needs of the.se LDCs call for a radically different 
.situation. Thus in the FZ countries one is faced with a most unusual 
situation in which the treasuries of supposedly independent states are 
not in a position to mobilise financial re.sources by resorting to monetary 
mechanisms commonly used elsewhere. Furthermore, the central 
bank’s policies are determined not by the member-states’ economic 
needs but by their level of foreign reserves. This results in the 
conservative management of these states’ foreign reserves. Ultimately, 
one must admit that the exceedingly strict monetary and financial 
discipline imposed on the FZ African member-states is unique in the 
world.®'* As Fabra rightly observes: ‘One is easily orthodox when it 
comes to p<Jor countries’.***’ This ob.servation is borne out by the study of 
the actual implementation of savings and credit policies. 

2. Implementation The main method of quantitative credit control 


Vinay, op. cit.. p KW. According lo the same author, ‘The borderline between reasonable and 
unjustified needs in not neatly drawn. It can vary with circumstances . . and according to the 

countries and economic structures' {ibid., p 104), 
ibid., p 1K9. 
ibid., p 1%. 

” ibid., p 192. 

In UMOA, the government's net position vis-d-vis the monetary institutions moved from 
creditor (by 29.6 billion FF) in 19H0 to debtor (by 122.4 billion in 1981,218.4 billion FF in 1982. 
and 345.8 billion in 1983) (Comozof, Rapports 19H2, p 149; IVH3, p 142). 

M Rudloff (in Yansan6, op. cit., p 46) has this lo say in this regard; 

The imposition of reduced credit ceilings is a measure which the developed countries adopt 
only reluctantly. Such a measure can be catastrophic in underdeveloped countries. One 
wonders to what extent the present economic .stagnation that prevails in many FZ member 
states is not due to the imposition of such constraining and rigid finacial measures. 

P Fabra, ‘Zone franc ou zone de pauvreK?', Le Monde (Paris), 2 December 1972. 
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used in the UMOA and BEAC member-states is that of the banking 
system’s refinancing through the central bank, rather than the resort to 
the discount rate. Thus, interest rates in these states have been 
deliberately stabilised at a fairly low level, although they have been 
progressively increased since 1974.**' As a result of the freedom of 
transfers and unlimited transfers principles prevailing within the FZ, 
this policy of low interest rates has inevitably resulted in a significant 
capital flight from the African countries towards France, where the 
interest rates are much higher.**-Thus the main purpose of this policy, 
which was to facilitate and encourage private national and foreign 
investment, has clearly been defeated. Ultimately, there is no doubt 
that savings in the FZ African states are discouraged by the continuing 
low interest rates policy. Thus, Table 5 shows that within UMOA, the 
nominal interest rates on savings accounts have increased from 3.25 per 
cent in 1970-72 to 4.75 per cent in 197.3-74, 5.50 per cent in 1976-79, 
7..30 per cent in 1980-Sl and 9.50 per cent in 1982. The .same table shows 
that during that period, the minimum real interest rates on savings 
accounts (faking the rate of inflation into account) were constantly 
negative (- 15.90 per cent in 1975, - 14 per cent in 1978, and - 11.60 
per cent in 1979). This situation being, by and large, the same in the 
BEAC countries, its logical consequence is for savings to move to more 
remunerative markets, notably to France.*’’ 

The .selective control of credit aims at regulating credit alliwation so 
that it can be directed to those sectors considered as priorities within the 
national development strategy. Credit allocation is usually the 
responsibility of the commercial banks. Table 6 shows that over half of 
all the banks operating in the FZ African countries are foreign-owned in 
the proportion of 70 per cent. While these co-exist alongside a 
significant state sector, only about 8 per cent of the total number of 
banks identified in those countries are owned by private nationals on a 


''' Thus from 1962 (o 1974, (he BCliAO's discount rate has remained fixed at .L.SO per cent, and 
that of BEAC never exceeded 4.2.*' per cent. However, the BCEAO's discount rate was 
progressively raised from S-.SII per cent in January 197.1 to H per cent in July 1975 and It)..5(1 per 
cent in April 1980. Similarly, that of BEACincrcascd from .5..5I) per cent in 1974 lo6..5()pcrcenl 
in January 1976, 8.50 per cent in CJctobcr 1979, and 9 per cent in December 1982 (Como/of 
Rapports 7978, p 389; m2, p 408). 

This captital flight has nut been noticeably reduced even after the increase in the AC'B's interest 
rates which took place since 1973/74. Thc-sc rates still remained significantly lower than those 
prevailing in France 16.81 percent in April 1982,12.88 per cent at the end of 1982. and 12.27 pet 
cent at the end of 1983) (C'omozof, Rapport.c m2, p 124; 798?, p 120). 

Thus during 1980, the rate of one-month Eurodollar deposits increased from 9 to 23 per cent, 
and the basic rate in the US increased from 10.7.5 to 21..50 per cent. In France, the hasK rale 
decreased from 14 to 12.75 per cent between the beginning and the end of 1982. 
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majority basis. Indeed, 'in Africa, the banking profession is a foreign 
preserve. There arc no genuinely African banks . . . Blacks are 
practically excluded from the banking profession’.*^ While there is no 
doubt that control of financial capital is a necessary prerequisite of a 
genuinely Africanised banking system, such control at present largely 
eludes the African public and private sectors.**^ 

The African countries’ capital needs arc determined by their 
development strategy. Whatever that strategy might be, it initially 
requires vast amounts of capital for investment in basic transport, 
communications and social infrastructure. This necessarily calls for 
long-term financial loans on concessional terms. On the other hand, the 
commercial banks operate according to market principles and are 
essentially concerned with making the highest profits in the shortest 
possible time. Consequently, they will be interested in financing only 
business ventures with a sufficiently broad and sound financial basis 
which offer the best prospects for assured and immediate gains. 
These obviously incompatible strategies of development of the African ; 
states and the private banking .sector can only be reconciled and I 
accomodated within a global state-controlled credit policy in which the ' 
state would be in a position to direct credit to the priority areas. | 
However, in the FZ African states, it is in fact the central banks who ; 
actually control the credit policy. It is therefore these central banks, and | 
not the states them.selves, which have the responsibility of allocating < 
credits among the different sectors of the economy. Consequently, it , 
should not come as a surprise that in the FZ, the banking sector tends to 
favour short-term credit, to the detriment of medium- and long-term 
credit.** 

It is thus obvious that the credit policy conducted within the FZ is 
essentially determined by strictly mercantilist considerations. 
Furthermore, such a policy retains a purely colonial character, to the 
extent that it predominantly favours those sectors which are still heavily 
dominated by foreign (mostly French) capital, namely commodities, 
small-scale, import-substitution industry and wholesale and retail 
trade. Thus, this particular credit policy tends to favour export-oriented 

“ Tchundjang Pou6mi, op. cir, p 73. 

“ Yansan^, op. cit., p 164. 

Thus, within RE AC, the proportion of short-term credit in relation to total credit alkication was 
67.5 percent in 1981,70.2 percent in 1982, and 69.9 per cent in 1983. For medium-term credit, 
this proportion was 29.1 per cent in 1981,26.8 per cent in 1982, and 27.7 per cent in 1983. Foi 
long-term credit, the same proportion was 3.4 per cent in 1981.3 per cent in 1982, and 2.4 pei 
cent in 1983 (Comozof, Rapports 198}, r) 152-3; 1982, pp. 156-7; 7983, pp 148-^). 
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foreign firms to the detriment of nationally owned businesses. 
Furthermore, by favouring short- and medium-term—as opposed to 
long-term—credit, the FZ banking system does not allow the African 
states (and entrepreneurs) to have access to the necessary investment 
capital. These states are thus compelled to resort to bilateral and 
multilateral ODA in order to finance their development programmes 
and projects. This is all the more unusual since, as we have seen above, 
the ACBs generally run a credit vis-a-vis the banking system. If one adds 
to this the fact that the ACBs’ OAs have almost always been positive, 
one can safely conclude that the African FZ slates do have an important 
credit potential which is actually untapped or wasted. 

In the final analysis, the FZ constitutes a single preferential economic 
area within which France can freely pursue a purely neo-colonial policy 
of economic exploitation of the African countries. It is thus necessary to 
analyse the FZ globally, rather than sectorally, if one is to assess fully 
and accurately its impact on the African economies concerned. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to deal with the other aspects of 
economic cooperation within the limits of the present article. While this 
issue has been dealt with elsewhere, it certainly deserves further, more 
detailed study.*” 

Conclusion: Franc Zone, underdevelopment and dependency 
and strategies of monetary liberation 

Franc Zone, underdevelopment and dependency 

The analysis of the legal, political and economic consequences of the FZ 
system for the African member-states has revelaed a number of 
objective realities. First of all, it appears that behind the faqadc of a 
purely formal legal equality, there exists in fact a situation of extreme 
inequality between France and her African partners. Through the FZ 
mechanism, the latter have actually delegated all their monetary and 
financial responsibilities to France in what amounts to a voluntary 
surrender of sovereignty. It is France which is actually entrusted with 
the power of decision, management and control of the economic 
policies of the African states. Secondly, the OA mechanism institutes a 


” Guillaumonl, ‘Zone franc et d^veloppemcnt: lex caracl^nxtiqucx de la zone franc xoniHilles 
dixsociables?’ in R Tremblay (cd), Afrique et mifgralion monfiairr. Montreal: Lcs Editionx 
HRW, 1972, pp 2a9-3,W. 

See in particular. P Hugon, ‘L’Afrique noire francophone: I'enjeu ^conomique pour la France'. 
Politique africaine (.S) Fivricr 1982, pp 7.S-94; G Martin, op. cit . pp 49-Sh. 
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purely hypothetical convertibility guarantee to the extent that such a 
guarantee has never actually been put to the test. This mechanism in 
effect tightly links the CFA franc to the French franc, with the result that 
the latter’s chronic difficulties arc automatically transmitted to the 
former. Under the cumulative impact of the French franc’s repeated 
devaluations and imported inflation, the economic situation of the 
African FZ states has steadily and significantly deteriorated since 
independence. It has now become quite clear that the pooling of foreign 
exchange reserves institutionalised through the OA mechanism is much 
more beneficial to France than to the African states concerned. The 
latter seem to have concluded with the former a bad deal in which 
France has much to gain, and the African states much to lose. 
Furthermore, these states have at best very limited control over savings 
and credit policies. In the FZ system, these policies arc initiated, ,• 
regulated and directed by the ACBs, and they are implemented by the \ 
commercial banks. In addition, the credit policy which is carried out is • 
strictly orthodox and ultra-conservative, resulting in an extremely | 
cautious and profit-oriented management of assets. Short- and j 
medium-term credit are given precedence over long-term credit, with . 
the resulting consequence that safe and profitable ventures (and foreign | 
firms) are privileged to the expense of much-needed investments in 
economic and social infrastructure (and local entrepreneurs). 

In sum—and from the point of view of the African states concerned— 
the FZ system seems to be grossly iniquitous legally and politically, and 
totally irrational economically. Indeed, through the OA mechanism, 
the African member-states are forced to accumulate foreign reserves 
abroad, prevented from running budgetary deficits at home while they 
are at the same time compelled to resort to foreign private and public 
capital in order to finance their long-term investment needs. Thus, the 
African states are paradoxically forced into a situation of indebtedness 
vix-d-vis developed countries (notably France), whereas a rational and 
strict management of their internal and external reserves should allow 
them greatly to reduce their dependency on foreign aid and foreign 
private capital.As a consequence of this peculiar situation, the 

This situation is not unlike that which prevailed during the colonial era, thus described by 

Rochctcau; 

The colonial banks constituted a remarkable channel for the transfer ot local savings to the 
metropole in the form of short-term, low-cost credit. Conversely, because of this export of 
local savings, colonial investment could only be financed by resorting to capital import from 
the metropole on a brng-term, high-cost basis. 

(G Kocheteau. Pouvoir financier el tmUpendanct ecanomique en Afrique, Paris: Karthala, 

1982. p 30). 
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African states increase their dependence on external sources of 
financing while they are not in a position actually to direct the incoming 
financial flows to the priority areas in their development plans. 
Ultimately, the FZ system contributes, in typical neo-colonial fashion, 
to perpetuate and increase the underdevelopment and dependency of 
the African states while at the same time significantly helping France to 
develop. Any study of the much-deplored ‘poverty’ and 
‘impoverishment’ of the African countries and populations should be 
viewed against this background. At this point, it is necessary to examine 
the various possible alternatives offered by a global strategy of 
monetary liberation. 


What is to be done? Alternative strategies of monetary liberation 

Wc hold it to be self-evident that monetary independence is not only 
desirable, but also possible. In this perspective, one need not be unduly 
influenced by the prophets of doom who strongly and persistently warn 
the African countries against the pitfalls of monetary independence. In 
support of their warning, these authors generally refer to the well- 
known and serious economic and financial difficulties of such countries 
as Guinea, Madagascar and Mali. Such arguments may be countered by 
observing, as Diarra has done, that the failure of these socialist 
countries’ experiments in monetary independence are due not sti much 
to their relative ‘poverty’ or to deficiencies inherent in their national 
currencies, but rather to economic and financial mismanagement on the 
part of their governments and monetary institutions.’" 

Among the various proposed reforms of the FZ system, one should 
make a distinction between (I) the reformist aiternalives. which aim 
simply at introducing minor adjustments, leaving the overall 
mechanism intact, and (2) the revolutionary alternatives, which 
propose that the existing system be entirely overhauled. These will be 
succc.s.sively examined. 

A number of authors are of the opinion that given their present level 
of development, the African states must necessarily maintain their 
monetary cooperation with France. As a result, their various reform 
proposals hinge around a readjustment of the system that would 
introduce a greater degree of autonomy in the African states' 
management of their own monetary affairs. Such proposals envisage the 


Diarra, up. cit ., pp .tV-.S.S. 
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creation of national currencies and national central banks entrusted 
with the issuing of currency and the allocation and control of credit. In 
this framework, the link between the FF and the CFA F would be 
maintained. However, the CFA F would be confined to the role of a 
unit of account, reserve currency and intermediary for external 
monetary transactions. Within each sub-region (West and Central 
Africa), an African monetary union, or African Monetary Fund (AMF) 
would be created. The unlimited convertibility guarantee provided by 
the FF to the CFA F would be maintained. This would be done either by 
establishing a formal link between the AMI-' and the FF via an O A. or by 
the opening at the FF of‘special drawing accounts' for the AMF. Such a 
system would undoubtedly introduce a greater degree of autonomy 
within the system, the African states becoming exclusively responsible 
for the implementation t»f national monetary policies. Nevertheless, 
this system would preserve inter-African and Franco-African monetary 
cooperation.^' 

Other reform proposals, derived from Kwame Nkrumah’s pan- 
Africanist blueprint, advocate a progressive continental monetary 
integration as part of a larger economic and political integration process 
at the continental level. The constituent elements of such a progressive 
continental monetary integration would be the following: (1) an African 
payments and clearing union; (2) an African monetary zone; and (3) an 
African central bank. Such a system implies the pooling and common 
management of foreign exchange reserves, as well as the creation of a 
single African currency.’^ It is interesting to note in this regard that the 
1980 Lagos Plan of Action calls for the creation of a sub-regional 
multilateral clearing and payment arrangement no later than the end of 
1984, and of an African Payments Union before the end of the decade. 

Looking at the issue from a gradualist and realist perspective, one 
might be tempted to advocate the reformist option of structural 

’’ trading proponent!) of this option arc. MDiarra.op. ril.,pphl-K;FKouadio,‘Lint£grationdu 
Mali dans I'UMOA', o/>. lit ., pp V7-8; C A Michalct, ‘L'integration mon^tairc; I'cxcmplc dc la 
zone franc in Lf dffi du developpement imUprndrm by C A Michalet, Paris: t,es Editions 
Rochevignes, 198.^. pp 134-8; J Nkuetc, Le franc CM face aux muialions des grande.s unilfs de 
compte. Yaoundd: Editions CLE, 1981, pp 148-62; and A Y Yansan6. ‘Some problems of 
monetary dependency in French-speaking West African states’. Journal of African Studio S (4| 
1978779, pp 469-70. 

Nkrumah's monetary pan-Africanist blueprint is outlined in K Nkrumah, Africa Must Unite. 
New York: International Publishers, 1%3, pp 163,219; other advocates of this view include: A 
Mensah, ‘Monetary relations among African countries'. Africa Development 4 (1) 1979. 
pp 14-18; and Tchundjang Pou6mi, op. cii., pp 230-45. 

’’ Organisation of African Unity, Lagos Plan of Action for the economic development of Africa. 
J980-2000, 1981, p 88. 
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adjustments within the FZ. At this point, however, our concern is not so 
much with what is immediately practicable as with what is ultimately 
desirable. From this perspective, we clearly favour the revolutionary 
blueprint. Indeed, we are of the opinion that in view of the serious 
negative political and economic consequences of the FZ system on the 
African states concemccl, this system must necessarily be overhauled. 
The new system should be inspired from the pan-Africanist blueprint 
outlined above, and should aim at the total economic and political 
integration of the African continent. Whatever the technical, economic 
id political constraints and difficulties that its actual implementation 
ight face, we arc firmly convinced that the setting up of such a system 
institutes a necessary prerequisite to the genuine and complete 
onomic independence of the African states. 


2.15 




JAN KNIPPERS BLACK 


Development and dependency 
in the Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic is a rich country populated by poor people. 
The national territory is blessed with a variety of mineral resources, 
with fertile soils, with plentiful fish and fowl and forests, and with an 
equable climate; but its people, ingenious and industrious though they 
be, have benefited little from nature’s bounty. 

Although the country ceased be be held formally as a colony in the 
nineteenth century, it has been, along with most other Caribbean states, 
economically appended and politically subordinated to some external 
power throughout its history. .Since the turn of the century, the relevant 
external power has been the United States. I’he nature of the republic's 
dependence has meant that the most important decisions as to what 
would be produced, at what level of production, with what technology 
and mix of capital- or labour-intensity, and how and where major 
products would be marketed would be made beyond its borders and 
without reference to the needs of its people. 

Consequently, the nation’s economy, as it has evolved, is unbalanced 
and fragile. Although impressive advances have been made in the last 
two decades in industrialisation and economic diversification, and some 
sectors—mining, manufacturing, tourism, and bunking, for example- 
have become highly modern, the country remains heavily reliant on 
markets and prices it cannot control, on loans it cannot repay, and. 
increasingly, (m imported food it cannot afford. Meanwhile, though 
emigration to more prosperous areas, particularly Puerto Rico and the 
United States mainland, has provided some relief for the now chronic 
problems of unemployment and underemployment, the ranks of the 
unemployed continue to be swelled by illegal immigration from even 
less fortunate Haiti. 

The republic has experienced spurts of economic growth. But few 
Dominicans would equate such growth, as measured in GNP or per 
capita income, with the sort of development that remains a broadi) 
shared popular goal. Such a concept of development embraces equity a; 
well as accumulation, choices and opportunity as well as occupation anc 
sustenance, a sense of individual worth and dignity as well as nationa 
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pride, and some degree of control over personal and national destinies. 

Having suffered for so long from the lack of genuinely domestic and 
popular political institutions, many Dominican leaders had come to 
believe that with fraud-free elections and majority rule they would be 
able to move from economic dependence to interdependence and to 
begin to satisfy the basic needs of the population for nutrition, shelter, 
health care, education, and jobs. But the economy’s downward spiral 
since the reintroduction of constitutional rule in 1978 has dashed those 
hopes. The predominantly urban, labour-based Dominican 
Revolutionary Party (PRD) has failed miserably in its attempts to deal 
with the economic crisis, and its failure has generated doubts that 
democracy can long survive in the quicksand of an externally 
dominated economy. 


The political context 

The thirty-one-year dictatorship of General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
vho ro.se to power through command of the constabulary established 
luring the US occupation, left no aspect of national life unscathed. No 
tolitical institution had any domestic base independent of Trujillo and 
lis thugs. Politicians such as Joaquin Balaguer. who had associated 
hcmselves with the regime, were widely discredited, especially among 
he educated in urban areas. Those like Juan Bosch, who had fled into 
ixile, remained untainted but also unschooled in the grisly reality of 
Dominican politics. Thus, both Bosch and Balaguer. the towering 
audillos of the post-Trujillo era, were rendered ineffective as national 
eaders by the legacy of that awful tyranny. 

After Trujillo’s death in 1961, Balaguer, who was serving as puppet 
ircsident, yielded to pressures from the Kennedy Administration and 
rom the Dominican population and stepped down. Power was 
ransferred to a Council of State, which scheduled elections in 1%2. The 
;lections resulted in a solid victory for Juan Bosch and his centre-left 
Revolutionary Dominican Party (PRD), but after only six months in 
)ffice, Bosch was overthrown. The country’s traditional reactionary 
orces—in particular, the oligarchy, the military, and the Church—had 
inited to bring down the PRD government and to dominate the 
o-called Triumvirate government that succeeded it. 

In April 1%5, the Triumvirate was itself toppled by an uprising 
iominated by pro-Bosch, or Constitutionalist, forces. A civil war 
msued, as reactionary elements of the military, encouraged by US 
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military advisers, launched an attack against the Constitutionalists and 
their PRD civilian supporters in Santa Domingo’s pooresf 
neighbourhoods. Facing the prospect of a victory by the pro-Bosch 
forces, the US President, Lyndon Johnson, sent in the marines. In 
elections in 1966, supervised by the US Marines and their military 
cohorts from a few other Latin American countries, Balaguer and hi. 
Reformist Party (PR) soundly defeated Bosch and the PRD. Balaguer 
was re-elected in 1970 and 1974 in elections boycotted by the PRD and 
most other parties. 

Defying the odds of time and fortune, the caudillos remained very 
prominently on the scene in 1985 and continued to command the 
political loyalty of a great many Dominicans. Nevertheless, as a 
practical matter, the mantle of leadership had passed to another 
generation. This generation came of age with the death of Trujillo. The 
popular uprising and US intervention of 1965 represented at once its 
finest hour and its saddest. During the subsequent long reign of 
Balaguer, virtually all political activists, including some now aligned 
with him. suffered death threats, narrow escapes, detainment and 
deportation. They learned both to accept risk and to exercise caution. 

it was a moderated and subdued PRD that contested and won the 
elections of 1978. Even so, military officers seeking to block its 
accc.ssion to power backed down only after the Carter Administration 
interceded in support of the democratic process. As Bosch had defected 
to form another, more leftist, party, the Dominican Liberation Party 
(PLD), the PRD’s standard-bearer this time was Antonio Guzman, a 
wealthy rancher. 

Guzman opened up the system, eliminating restraints on civil liberties 
and urging respect for human rights. He also purged some of the most 
highly politicised and reactionary military officers and reorganised the 
armed forces. He pledged to rein in runaway corruption, to promote 
economic growth and modernisation, and to provide long-neglected 
social services. His political position was weak, however, as he 
encountered fierce opposition from within his own party as well as from 
Balaguer’s PR. And his assumption of power coincided with a steep 
economic decline, 'fhe sugar market had gone limp. Most other exports 
were in low demand as well, and petroleum, all of which had to be 
imported, was scarce and expensive. 

A bad situation was made worse by a devastating hurricane in 1979. 
Thus, social services continued to be neglected, and economic 
development programmes were sustained only at the expense of a 
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sharply mounting foreign debt. Corruption scarcely abated. In fact, it is 
generally believed that it was embarrassment over his own daughter's 
involvement in shady deals that drove Guzman to suicide shortly before 
the end of his term. Meanwhile, Senator Salvador Jorge Blanco, one of 
Guzman's arch-enemies within the PRD, had been elected to the 
presidency for the term beginning in 1982. 

Jorge Blanco had no considerable popular following of his own, but 
he brought to the presidency the reputation of a serious and honest 
lawyer-politician with a constructive programme. He pledged to 
maintain and strengthen the social and political liberalism introduced by 
his predecessor; to stem the tide of corruption, to which the PRD itself 
had fallen prey; to trim the size of the bureaucracy, which had 
mushroomed under Guzman; and to expand services and protection to 
the disadvantaged majority. Sandly, it has been in the nature of 
things—the urgency of majority needs, the scarcity of national 
re.sources, the extent of private greed, the omnipresence of military 
intimidation and US guardianship, and the crushing pressures from 
foreign creditors that Dominican presidents rarely leave office with 
their political stock intact. Economic and political circumstances largely 
beyond his control combined with the weaknesses of his own 
administration to make Jorge Blanco's presidency a troubled and 
disappointing one. 


I The social context 

: Race and class 

;The Dominican population is deeply divided by race and class. In the 
early 1980s, the wealthiest 6 per cent of the population disposed of 
about 43 per cent of total national income, while the poorest 50 per cent 
shared only 13 per cent of that income.* Racial distinctions arc hardly 
clear-cut, but the population is said to be about 16 p>er cent white. 11 per 
cent black, and 73 per cent mulatto. There is also a small number of 
orientals, but scarcely a trace remains of the indigenous Arawak 
population. Though racial discrimination has never been so extreme in 
!the Dominican Republic as was the case until recently in the US South. 
«here is no mistaking the gradations of colour from dark to light as one 
noves up the socio-economic pyramid. 


■ ‘ Howard J Wiarda and J Kryzanck, The Dominican Republic: A Caribbean Crucible. Boulder. 
Colorado: Westview Press, 1982. p 52. 
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The gentry and the new rich 

Members of the white upper class are descendants primarily of 
Spaniards, who came in several waves between 1492 and the Spanish 
recolonisation of the lK6()s. The Spaniards implanted their language, 
religion, and culture, and most subsequent immigrants, particularly the 
large number of Italians and Maronite Christians from the Middle East 
who arrived between the 1870s and World War I, were assimilated." 
The early Spanish settlers hardly constituted an aristocracy. They were 
not wealthy, even by the standards of their lime. But many did hold land 
and. until 1822, slaves, and they were highly race-conscious. Later 
immigrants from Spain and other parts of Europe tended to be less 
conscious of racc.»Men who arrived without families cohabited with 
black women, giving rise to a predominantly mulatto population. 

The beginnings of an aristocracy were to be found in the Cibao region 
in the later part of the nineteenth century. Refugees from Cuba’s long 
independence struggle, many of them highly skilled, settled in that 
region, intermarried with the white Dominican landowning class there, 
and built a thriving ecttnomy based on the export of tobacco. They also 
established Santiago as the country’s cultural capital. 

Other Cuban refugees settled further south, in the vicinity of Santo 
Domingo, where the terrain was more suitable for growing sugar-cane. 
The sugar industry continued to prosper after the tobacco trade 
declined, and Santo Domingo salvaged its position as the nation’s 
commercial and financial as well as political centre. Nevertheless, 
Santiago maintained the reputation, and to some degree the power, 
represented in its full name, Santiago dc los Caballeros (Santiago of the 
Gentlemen). Members of the Santiago aristocracy have continued to be 
prominent in public life.' 

Traditional landowning families, from Santiago and elsewhere, have 
established interests in business and industry to complement their 
agricultural interests. But new layers of economic elites have emerged 
with each period of sustained economic boom. Thus there is an 
industrial and commercial elite that came into being during the Trujillo 
years and an even newer rich class—in light industry, banking and 
tourism, for example—that emerged during the 1970s. The newer elites 


- Immigration to the Dominican Republic has been continuous in the twentieth eentury. One 
group of settlers that, although largely assimilated, maintains its identity, is the group of Jewish 
refugees from Hitler’s Germany who settled at Sosua. on the north eoasl, in 1940. 

■' Ian Bell, The Dominican Repuhlic, Boulder, Colorado; Westview Press, 19S1, pp 112-2.^. 
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include military olYicers and their families who profited from 
questionable dealings and outright corruption. 

Economic elites both old and new made enormous gains in wealth and 
power during the Balagucr years, as the gap between rich and poor 
became a grand canyon. Eschewing formal channels and structures of 
business and government, these elites normally pursue their interests by 
taking advantage of networks of family and personal ties. Their 
perspectives extend well beyond the national society as their wealth 
derives directly or indirectly from international trade and investment 
and their taste runs to imported goods and cultural trends. Political 
^ arrangements among elite groups are generally reached in private, in 
country clubs or men’s clubs or other gathering places of the wealthy. 

The middle sector 

The expansion of government and commerce, beginning during the 
Trujillo era, has generated an enormous increase in professional and 
white-collar jobs. The middle sector now constitutes some l.S to 20 per 
cent of the population, and its influence is increasing in politics as well as 
in the economy. This sector, drawing upon electoral support from—and 
the potential disruptiveness of—mobilised elements of the working and 
I would-bc working classes, has given substance to the rituals of the 
t electoral and parliamentary systems and has been the prime beneficiary 
of the trappings of modern government. 

The Dominican middle sector does not constitute an intermediate 
level of property holders. Nor do its representatives have other 
independent sources of wealth. Rather, it is a salaried sector, 
dependent upon the continuous expansion of commerce and 
government. Thus it is. on the whole, highly insecure in both income 
and status, and its political behaviour tends to be erratic compared to 
9 the behaviour either of elites or of manual labourers. 

Representatives of the sector who occupy the leading roles in 
government and other social institutions as well as managerial roles in 
business tend to l>e white or nearly white, while mulattos of darker hues 

I tKcupy middle and lower income and status roles within the sector. 
Kxceptions to this rule, however, are found in the military and in 
electoral politics. As has been true in many other countries, the armed 
forces and electoral politics have constituted avenues for the social 
mobility of poorer and darker individuals. Electoral politics, however, 
as substance rather than fraud, has a short history. The road to peiwer 
has generally run through the military, and it is no coincidence that the 
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Dominican Republic has had more black and mulatto presidents than 
any other nation in the Hispanic world/ 

Though the lower margins of the middle sector are not easy to 
delineate, this sector generally differs in attitudes and behaviour 
patterns as well as in occupations and income levels, from the massive 
lower class. Members of the middle sector tend to be ambitious and 
pretentious, adopting to the extent income allows the tastes of the rich. 
They enjoy greater family stability than is common in the lower class, 
and they arc highly conscious of family background and of race and 
colour. Unlike the elites, however, most members of this sector cannot 
afford to be addicted to imported goods; therefore, they constitute the 
domestic market lor the products of domestic light industry. 

The poor majority 

The relative affluence of the Dominican upper and middle classes is 
built upon the abject poverty of some 75 per cent to S() per cent of the 
population. This deprived majority is mulatto and black, its black 
antecedents having come directly from Africa as slaves, or in later 
migrations from Haiti, the British West Indies, and the US mainland.’' 
Most Dominicans are undernourished. A study released by the 
Dominican Planning Agency in 1978 indicated that the diets of 75 per 
cent of the population were inadequate and that 50 per cent had 
seriously deficient diets. Only 55 percent of the population has access to 
safe water.*’ Chronic unemployment affects about one-fourth of the 
labour force and half of the force is generally underemployed. In early 
1985 unemployment was running higher than 30 per cent. 

In the shanty-towns that surround Santo Domingo, the tiny makeshift 
houses of wood and tin typically lack electricity and running water. 
Open sewers spread disease among children already weakened by 
malnutrition. As peasants escaping the even more dismal rural areas 
swelled the ranks of the urban poor in the 1970.S, housing and services 
deteriorated even further. 

'* Wiarda and Kryzanck. op. cii. , p 52. 

' The Anglican ('hurch, established by immigrants from the former British West Indies, is still 
strong in several areas, particularly along the eastern coast. Services are now conducted mainly 
in Spanish, however. In the area of San Pedro de Macoris, on the southern coast cast of Santo 
Domingo, descendants of runaway slaves from the United States maintain some of their distinct 
customs. (Bishop Tcicsforo A Isaac, head of the Dominican Anglican Church. Interview. 
Puerto Plata. 12 January I9S5. 

Robert W Mashek and Stephen G Vetter, La Fundacion Inleramericana en la Republica 
Dominicam una decada de apoyo a lai organizalions de desarrollo locales, Rosslyn, Virginia; 
Fundacion Inleramericana, 1983, p 14. 
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1 Urban poverty, juxtaposed against ostentatious wealth, has been a 
cause of embarrassment and occasionally of fear for some upper and 
middle class Dominicans. The urban poor have been the PRD’s most 
reliable base of support. They fought and died for the Constitutionalists 
in 1965, but in 1984-85 they rioted over price increases for staple 
commodities imposed by a PRD government. The rural poor have not 
resorted to violence on any significant scale since the US occupation in 
the '192()s, but their desperation has been expressed in massive 
migration, first to provincial towns, then on to the larger cities. Such 
migration generally results in the atomisation of families. 

^ The rural poor typically live in tiny houses of mud and thatch or 
wood or in the barren field camps {hateyes) of the sugar plantations. 
Services and social amenities arc virtually non-existent. Only four of the 
country's twelve hospitals with more than 3(K) beds are outside of Santo 
Domingo. Despite the efforts of government and development 
agencies, clinics and schools remain few and far between.^ About 80 per 
cent of the rural population is illiterate and unemployment sometimes 
runs as high as 50 per cent. Life expectancy, at sixty-two years for the 
nation as a whole, is ten years shorter in rural areas. 

Arable land is scarce and highly concentrated; 75 per cent of the 
^ farmers hold less than 15 per cent of the land. It is also poorly managed. 

■ Production per hectare is among the lowest in Latin America. Wealthy 
: landowners keep much of their fertile land as pasture, producing beef 

for export or for the 4 per cent of the domestic population who can 

■ afford it.” Landholdings that arc not highly concentrated arc instead 
highly fragmented in minifundios. There is almost no middle ground. 
Most (Tcasants arc landless or own plots too small or barren to feed a 
family. 

Those who find work on large plantations may earn the rural 

I minimum wage—5 pesos daily in early 1985 (considerably Ic.ss than the 
urban minimum of 175 pesos monthly, or about 8.75 daily)*' but 
generally for no more than six months of the year. Most landowners hire 
fewer than ten field hands and thus are not bound by minimum wage or 
other labour legislation. Even the government is generally guilty of 

' C'arlos Villavcrde, Director. Centro Dominicano de Estudios dc la Educacidn (CEDED 
Interview. Santo Domingo, S January I9S.S. 

“ Noam Chomsky and Edward S Herman. The Washmgloii Connection anil Third World fascism. 
Boston: South End Press. 1979, p ZSI. 

" The peso was pegged at about three to one dollar on the parallel market during most of 19H4. In 
February 19H5, the official peso-dollar parity was eliminated entirely, and the parallel rate 
became official. 
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paying less than the minimum wage to the mostly Haitian cane-cutters 
on its sugar plantations.Most peasants, whether they work for 
themselves or for a patron, have no old age pensions and no protection 
against unemployment, crop failure, natural disaster or disability. 
Government-sponsored crop insurance became available in 1984, but 
only for sizeable crops. Rural unions are rare, and where they exist they 
are generally even weaker than their urban counterparts. Strikes on the 
major plantations have often been broken by the police or the armed 
forces. 

Land reform measures legislated by the short-lived Bosch 
government (February-September 1963) were weakened by the 
government of Balaguer (1966-78), and even the limited reforms sought 
by Balaguer were fiercely opposed by landowners. The Dominican 
Agrarian Institute, established in 1962, had distributed land from state 
holdings to about 67,(X)0 families by 1980, but that was a drop in the 
bucket given the needs of almost half a million rural families. 
Furthermore, the land distributed to pea.sants was generally of low 
productivity. The best parcels had been acquired by military officers 
and other government officials. 

In general, the distribution of land to peasant families was not 
accompanied by the extension of credit or technical assistance. An 
agrarian bank was established to make loans to small farmers, but it was 
undercapitalised and could not begin to meet the needs. Meanwhile, the 
prices of imported seed and fertilisers have soared as the peso has been 
devalued.'' 

At the bottom of the social and economic heap were the Haitian 
labourers. Since 1952, bilateral agreements between the Dominican 
and Haitian governments have regulated the importation of Haitian 
cane-cutters for employment on the large state-owned sugar 
plantations, generally for six-month periods. About 20,000 cross into 
the Dominican Republic each year legally, but it is estimated that 
another 60,000 cross each year illegally. These Haitians have no civil 
rights and often work in conditions bordering on slavery. Like Mexican 
workers in the United States, they become scapegoats when th 
economy fails and there are widespread popular demands to block thei 
entry or to expel those who have settled in the Dominican Republic. 

Yvette Sabbagh, sociologist, Centrodc Estudiosdela Rcalidad Social Dominicana (CERESD 

Universidad Autonoma dc Santo Domingo (UASD). Interview, Santo Domingo. 7 Janua 

1985. 

" Villavcrde, Interview. 
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A people Oil the move 

The Dominican population is fast-growing and young. Despite an 
average national life expectancy of only sixty-two years and an infant 
mortality rate of 73 per 1,000, the country’s annual population 
growth rate has been quite high. Estimates for the 1960s ranged from 
2.9 per cent to 3.5 per cent. By 1981 the rate had dropped to 2.4 per 
cent. Still, rural families had an average of 6 children each, and almost 
half of the national population was younger than fifteen.’’ 

The national population, about 6.3 million in the mid 1980s, was only 
3 million in 1960. Then the population was predominantly rural, but the 
ratio of urban to total population increased from 30 per cent to 54 per 
cent between 1960 and 1980. Santo Domingo, with 1.3 million 
inhabitants, accounts for about one-fifth of the national population. 
Santiago, in the fertile valley of the Cibao. is the second largest city, 
with 400,0(X) residents. 

For unhappy reasons, Dominicans are a people on the move. 
Rural-urban migration began in earnest in the 1930s and has steadily 
gathered momentum. Landless peasants, fleeing the hopelessness and 
boredom of the countryside, make their way first to the nearest town 
and ultimately to one of the larger cities, mainly Santo Domingo. 
Working-class families who had been in the cities and towns for several 
generations are outnumbered now by newcomers from the countryside. 

Few, however, find their fortunes in the cities. City-dwellers also find 
opportunities scarce, and professionals and workers alike migrate in 
large numbers, particularly to Puerto Rico and to the US mainland. It 
has been estimated that, by the mid-1980s, 800,000 Dominicans had 
migrated to the United States. At least half of them were in New York 
City and another 200,(X)0 or so were in San Juan, Meanwhile from 
leighbouring Haiti, where economic conditions are even worse, 
lesperate workers, documented or otherwise, continue to pour over the 
►orders into the Dominican Republic. Tlieir numbers were estimated at 
;00,000 in 1983.'-’ 

Migration is an important factor, but only one of several factors that 
ause instability in the family unit among the poor majority of 
Dominicans. Common law unions have long been the rule rather than 


' Paul B Goodwin Jr (cd) Global Studies: Latin America, Guilford. Conn.: The Dushkin 
^ Publishing Group, 19(44, pp 17b-7. 

Ibid. Sec also Mashek and Vetter, op. cii., pp Lt-14, and Tom Barry, Beth Wood and Deb 
Preusch, The Other Side of Paradise: Foreign Control in the Caribbean, New York: Grove Pres.s. 
1984,p 291. 
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the exception, particularly in rural areas. Marriages may be civil or 
religious or both, but priests are scarce in rural areas and civil marriages 
would require at least two trips to the nearest town. Since legal 
questions are likely to arise only when property is involved, the 75 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the population who have virtually no property 
have little incentive to formalise their unions. These unions may 
nevertheless be permanent, and .several decades ago family 
relationships in rural areas were more stable than those in cities. But 
that is no longer the case. The push from the countryside and the pull of 
the town affect both men and women. 

It is estimated that only 20 per cent of all cohabiting couples in the 
Dominican Republic are legally married.'■* Among the poor, 
cohabitation, whether or not it involves a marriage, is often temporary. 
Many households are headed by women; mothers provide continuity for 
their children who may have different fathers. Within the past decade, 
upper- and middie-class women have made considerable progress in 
integrating business and the professions, and they have begun to assert 
themselves politically as well. Lower-class women, however, continue 
to have enormous responsibility without authority. 

Economic growth and diversification 

The Dominican economy has suffered in exaggerated form from the 
problems of uncertainty and dependency and from the deterioration in 
the terms of trade for producers of primary products that have plagued 
the Third World generally and Latin America in particular. Sugar-cane 
cultivation was introduced to the island by ('olumbus himself, and the 
problem of the concentration of landholdings on the one hand and 
increasing landlessne.ss on the other dates to the arrival of the earliest 
settlers. Nevertheless the republic’s economy was based essentially on 
subsistence agriculture until the Trujillo era. Trujillo transformed the 
economy for his personal advantage and coincidentally left behind 
export-oriented economy heavily dependent on sugar. Sug. 
dependency has put the economy on a roilcr-coa.ster, rcachii 
occasional highs of prosperity only to plunge once again to depths i 
debt and despair. 

Economic growth .since the early J9MJs has been erratic b 
substantial. Between I96(J and 1980 real per capita income rose fro 


BcH, op. cil., pp LTU-2. 
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$513 to $1,US0, while gross domestic product rose from $1.8 billion to 
$5.7 billion.After 1980 the Dominican economy, along with that of 
the United States and of much of the rest of the Western world, slipped 
into recession. 

Growth has generally come in spurts. There was a spurt in the late 
1960s induced largely by US aid and investment, as the US government 
sought to show that its military intervention had been beneficial and US 
investors rushed to take advantage of new incentives. The average of 5 
per cent annual growth in the 1970s represents a levelling of the peak of 
9 per cent to 10 per cent growth in 1974-75, resulting from high sugar 
prices, and the trough of 1978 when low sugar prices and the soaring cost 
of imported oil combined to produce economic decline. The price of 
sugar has continued to sink in the 1980s. From a high of 76 cents a pound 
in 1975, it has dropped by 1985 to about 4 cents a pound, less than half of 
the cost of production. 

All governments since the early 1960s have sought to diminish the 
fn country’s dependence on sugar, and considerable diversification has 
taken place, both within the basket of agricultural exports and in the 
economy as a whole. Sugar declined, during the 197()s, from 48 per cent 
* to 35 per cent of all exports, while exports of coffee, cocoa and tobacco 
increased to account for about 30 per cent. Perhaps more importantly, 
under the Guzman government, in 1979, the country became self- 
sufficient, for the first time, in rice and beans, the staples of the 
Dominican diet. The Guzman government had placed a high priority on 
the expansion of food production for domestic consumption and the 
retardation of migration from the countryside to the cities. That 
self-sufficiency was only temporary, however. The country is generally 
close to self-sufficiency in rice, but remains, in most years, a net 
importer of beans. 

Almost half of the work force was still in agriculture in the early 
1980s, but agricultural output had declined in the previous two decades 
from 26 per cent to 17 per cent of the gross domestic product. 
Governments had consistently given priority to industrialisation, and 
manufacturing had grown from less than 1 per cent of GDP to 18 per 
cent. Industrial growth was particularly notable in sugar refining, 

” Mashek and Vetter, op. o’/., p 13. 

" Roger Lowenstein, ‘Gulf and Western pullout stuns Dominicans', The Wall .Siren Journal. 18 
^^June 1984. p 26. 

“irion Ford, agriculture officer, US Agency for International Development. Interview. Santo 
tmingo, 8 Ja,iuary 1985. 
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textiles, pharmaceuticals, and cement. Expiirts from the light industrial ^ 
sector now account for up to one-fourth of the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings. New government agencies have been created to 
finance industrial development and to seek new markets for Dominican 
products. 

Mining has also of late become an important activity. After the 
obscene clamour for gold by the conquistadares and early settlers, the 
island’s mineral resources were virtually ignored until the last few years 
of Trujillo’s reign. 1’hc exportation of bauxite was begun in the late 
iy5()s, but it was not until the late 1960s that nickel became an important 
export. The country's newest mineral export—newest, that is, since it 
was last exported in the 152()s—is gold. Gold, in alloy with silver, has 
beenexported since IMT.'i. At the beginning of 1980, gold, or dore as the 
alloy is known, became the republic’s most valuable export, but the gold 
market weakened later in the year. Nevertheless mining, led b> 
fcrronickel, continued to account for about t>ne-fourth of total exports. 

Tourism is another of the country’s booming new industries. Until the 
iy7()s, tourism was scarcely significant as a source of foreign exchange, 
but during that decade the number of tourists visiting annually more 
than tripled, rising to about half a million. The tourist industry has 
generated thousands of jobs though mostly low-paying ones, and has 
had impttrtant spin-offs for construction and other industries. It has also 
spurred government investment in infrastructure, particularly in the 
construction of roads and airports and the modernisation of the old city 
centre of Santo Domingo and the old port, Puerto Plata, on the North 
Coast, INFRATUR, a government agency created in 1971, .supervises 
expenditures related to the promotion of tourism. President Guzman 
created a new cabinet position for the oversight of tourism, and the 
Jorge Blanco government has made the promotion of tourism one of its 
highest priorities. 

As has been mentioned, the new prosperity of the 197()s was narrowly 
disbursed. It made the old rich richer, created new categories of new 
rich and expanded the middle class, but it did not trickle down to the 
poverty-.strickcn majority. This was in part a consequence of policy 
decisions rather than of policy failures. For the large contingent of state 
employees, wages and salaries were frozen by government edict. For 
most other categories of workers, wages were depressed as a 
consequence of high levels of unemployment and the repression of 
organised labour. I 

Much of the new industry was capital-intensive, so that the number ofl 
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new jobs created was not nearly equal to the number of would-be 
workers entering the labour force. Furthermore, rapid economic 
growth generated inflation. The single- and double-digit levels of 
inflation the country has experienced in recent years seem mild 
compared to the triple-digit inflation experienced in some other Latin 
American countries, but such inflation was devastating to those whose 
wages were frozen, not to mention to the half of the population that was 
unemployed or underemployed. Furthermore, with the introduction in 
the early 198()s, at the behest of the IMF, of the floating parallel rate of 
exchange for the peso, inflation was mounting rapidly. It was officially 
pegged at 34 per cent for 1984, but government calculations 
underestimated the real burden of inflation.’** 

Finally, the system of taxation did nothing to redress imbalances; in 
fact, it made things worse. Personal income taxes, ranging from 2 per 
cent on salaries to 10 per cent on real estate earnings, are among the 
lowest in the hemisphere, and only a fraction of those eligible actually 
pay. Corptirate taxes range from 10 percent to 49.4 per cent, but both 
personal and corporate tax laws are full of loopholes. Income taxes 
account for no more than one-fourth of the total tax burden. The 
remainder are import and export levies, excise taxes, licence fees, and, 
since 1983, value-added taxes—all taxes that are ultimately passed on to 
the consumer. Furthermore, citizens who can afford to pay in other 
ways—e.g., private schools, private security guards—do so in order to 
compensate for the inadequacy of public services. 

Dependency and development 

The growth and modernisation of the Dominican economy since the 
1960s have been impressive, but such growth and modernisation have 

I been largely fuelled and controlled by foreign—mainly US—companies 
and by US markets and suppliers. The US supplies about half of the 
republic’s imports and purchases about two-thirds of its exports. It 
follows that the republic’s options have been severely limited and that 
factors other than the public interest and welfare of Dominicans have 
often governed economic decisionmaking. 

The Dominican economy was already linked to that of the United 
ates through trade and US loans and investments before the turn of 

United States Embassy, Santo Domingo, ‘The Dominican Republic; Investment Climate 
Report’, December 19S4. 
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the century and the links were drawn tighter, of course, during and after 
the US occupation of 1916-24. But the new wave of US investment 
dates to the mid to late 1960s when constitutional obstacles, including 
limitations on the foreign ownership of land, were removed or 
modified; labour was pacified; a range of incentives were offered to 
investors by both Dominican and US governments; and US public 
assistance financed infrastructure projects that were helpful to business. 

Foreign investment has been heaviest in agribusiness and food 
processing but has also increased sharply in mining, tourism, light 
industry, banking, insurance, and real estate. In the early 1980s there 
were some 12.^ subsidiaries of US firms operating in the Dominican 
Republic many of them in one of the country's four tax-free zones. 
Many more US investors have small business holdings. US-based 
corporations accounted for about two-thirds of the total registered 
foreign investment. Canadian-based ones for about one-fourth. 
(Falconbridge, owner of the nickel mine at Bonao and thus the 
second-largest private investor in the republic, is registered in Canada 
but its major shareholders are US-based.) The only other country 
having a high level of investment was Britain. Among US firms, the 
heavie.st investors were Kxxon, Texaco, Citibank, GTE, Atlantic 
Richfield, Colgate-Palmolive, Wometco, Philip Morris, and, until 
January 1985, the giant among US multinationals. Gulf and Western.^" 
Gulf and Western had more than $21X1 million invested in some ninety 
businesses in the Dominican Republic. It was the country’s largest 
private landowner, with about 8 per cent of all arable land, and its 
largest employer. The centrepiece of Ciulf and Western’s Dominican 
empire was the sugar plantations and refinery complex—the country’s 
largest—at La Romana, which Gulf and Western acquired from the 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Company in 1967. 

Gulf and Western also maintained a 350-room seaside resort at La 
Romana. In 1969 Gulf and Western tot>k over management of a large 
tax-free zone adjacent to its Cajuiles golf course. Foreign companies 
settling within the zone enjoy duty-free import and export privileges 
and a ten-year tax-free status. The zone is surrounded by a high fence 

The US-hased owner of a factory m one of the tax-free zones, who asked not to be idcntiricd 
said that his Dominican operations were 20 per cent more productive than similar operations m 
the Far East. His workers’ base pay was 40 pesos a week (about J2 a day). They could earn up i"| 
another 141) pesos a week in piece-work, but piece-work pay carried no fringe benefits. The furni 
toys made in his factory were sold to a Norwegian cruise liner for H to It) dollars a dozen. Thc'| 
retailed on the cruise for 8 to 10 dollars each. 

Barry, Wood, and Prcasch, op at., p 2V7. 
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topped with barbed wire and its entrances are guarded by national 
police as well as customs agents. US AFL-CIO officials who visited the 
zone in the late 1970s said it had the air of a ‘modern slave-labour camp’. 
They believed that its controlled access was designed primarily to 
thwart labour organisation efforts. In fact, an organising effort in the 
mid-1970s had been broken by police and troops armed with 
submachine guns.^' 

Global annual sales of Gulf and Western arc larger than the GNP of 
the Dominican Republic, and the Dominican government was left in a 
poor bargaining position when it came to the mobilisation of 
professional manpower and influence. The company cultivated good 
relations with military and police officials, relations which were useful 
in maintaining labour peace. It was accused of employing repressive 
tactics against labour leaders and political antagonists and of outright 
bribery. It had been engaged in a running dispute with PRD 
governments since 1978 over tax evasion and other irregularities in 
which the Balaguer administration allegedly connived.’- Even the US 
Securities and Exchanges Commission (SEC) alleged that Gulf and 
Western withheld millions of dollars it owed to the Dominican 
government,” that it made ‘questionable’ payments through foreign 
subsidiaries, and that it entered into a secret agreement with Dominican 
government officials to speculate in sugar. 

Thus, Gulf and Western was an obvious target for nationalistic 
resentment. Nevertheless, it was readily conceded that the company 
was less miserly with its employees than were many domestically owned 
firms and that, in fact, it treated its cane-cutters far better than the 
government did the unfortunate Haitian contract labourers. 
Furthermore, the company sponsored a social development 
programme, providing housing, clinics and schools for its workers, and 
it was generally believed that the company’s international president, 
Charles Bluhdorn, and his family had taken a special interest in the 
country. At any rate, to Dominican nationalists Gulf and Western was 
at least a known adversary. Therefore, the news that Gulf and Western 
was selling off its Dominican properties was generally received with 
, disquiet rather than relief. 

I 

' Chomsky and Herman, op. cil ., pp 246-9, 

- Bell, op. cit., p 368. 

' Wiarda and Kryzanck, op. cil .. p 78. 

Pamela G HoIIie, ‘Gulf and Western to sell Dominican holdings'. The New York Times. I.f June 

i'«4.ppl,39. 
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After Bludhorn’s death in early 1983, Gulf and Western’s new 
president, Martin S Davis, decided that the company would concentrate 
on high-return consumer products, leisure businesses and financial 
services and divest itself of several major lines of business. The decision 
to sell the Dominican properties was announced in June 1984. It was 
said to be based on the discouraging long-term prospects for sugar 
exports as well as on a decision taken the previous month by the 
Dominican government; the government, desperately low on foreign 
exchange reserves, required exporters to turn in their dollars for local 
currency at an artificially low rate of exchange.^' 

It was announced in October 1984 that a purchase agreement had 
been reached between Gulf and Western and the Fanjul family of 
Florida. I'hc transfer of ownership was completed in early January 
1985. The group of investors, who acquired Gulf and Western 
properties in Florida as well as in the Dominican Republic, is headed by 
the Fanjul brothers, Alhinso and Pepe, Cuban-Americans whose 
family had been producing sugar in Florida through the Osceola Farms 
Company. Other investors in the Fanjul group include the Flo-Sun 
Land Corporation and other Florida-based agribusiness firms and a 
Dominican group that had been involved in local management of Gulf 
atid Western properties, including Carlos A Morales Troncoso, 
president of the Americas Corporation."'’ 

Morales 'I'roncoso is to retain the titular presidency of the umbrella 
corporation, and the new owners have announced no major changes in 
the management of the former Gulf and Western properties. 
Nevertheless, the transaction has left officials of the PRD governmen 
and other Dominican political leaders uneasy. They fear that the Gul 
and Western pull-out might discourage other potential investors am 
that the anti-Castro militance of the Fanjuls and their associates migh 
result in activities and decisions based on political rather than busincs) 
criteria. 

Of course. Gulf and Western and now its successors in the Fanju 
group have been only the largest sources of anxiety. The behaviour o 
other foreign corporations and subsidiaries has been equalb 
unaccountable and, in some cases, arrogant. Falconbridge, th< 
country’s second-largest foreign invc.stor, has been engaged since tht 
mid-1970s in a dispute with the government over taxes and ha; 

"'Ibid., and James M ttawlcy III, Econiimic Counsellor, US Embassy, Santo Domingo 

Interview, 9 January IVS.S. 

^ 'Gulf Termina pasos venta siis intcreses azucarcros', Et Carihr (Santo Domingo), 10 Januar; 

19K.S,pl. 
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periodically threatened to close its nickel mine if the government 
pressed its claims. Philip Morris, in the 1970s, according to an SEC 
repiort, made a $16,000 payment to a Dominican tax official; made 
payments amounting to $120,000 to various Dominican legislators for 
passage of an advantageous law; and made monthly payments of $1,000 
to Balangucr himself.^’ 

The corruptive influences exercised by foreign companies represent 
only one of the detrimental aspects of the republic’s circumstance of 
economic dependency. Dominican prosperity has been contingent from 
year to year upon the size of its sugar quota in the US market and upon 
other import quotas and fees based on considerations of US domestic 
and foreign policy with little regard for Dominican needs. Uncertainty 
about the US market coupled with the wildly fluctuating price of sugar 
has rendered economic planning and forecasting almost futile. 

Dominican export prospects became much brighter after the Cuban 
revolution when the US stopped importing Cuban sugar. Since then the 
Republic has exported more than 85 per cent of its sugar to the US and 
has provided the US with most of its imported sugar. In 1982. however, 
the Republic was dealt a severe blow when, in response to lobbying by 
US sugar growers, the Reagan Administration instituted a new system 
of duties and quotas to restrict sugar importation."*^ 

While prices and markets for its own products have been uncertain, 
there has been a devastating certainty in the steady climb of the costs of 
imports essential to industrialisation—imports of capital equipment as 
well as of raw materials for the production processes. This had led to 
increasingly serious balance-of-payments problems. The current 
account has not had a surplus since about 1967, and the deficit in the 
early 1980s was hovering around $100 million. 

The cost of imports is hardly offset by tax revenues from foreign 
holdings and the profits of foreign enterprises. In order to maintain a 
competitive advantage in attracting foreign capital, the republic must 
offer generous tax holidays, high ceilings on profit repatriation and 
other incentives and subsidies.’** It must also invest its own scarce 

” C'homsky and Herman, op. at., p 24<i. 

Barry, Wood, and Prcusch, op. t it ., p 293. 

■'* Kutren Berrios Martinez, 'Dependent capitalism and the prospects for denux'racy in Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic', pp .327-39 in Paget Henry and Carl Slone (eds), TheSfner 
Caribbean: Decolonization, Democracy and Development. Philadelphia: Institute for the Study 
of Human Issues, I9S3. 

' Companies that set up manufacturing operations in the free /.ones, for cx.impic. benefit from 
government subsidies and at the same time are MKl per cent exempt from Dominican income 
taxes and duties. 
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revenues in infrastructure projects beneficial to investors. The revenue 
gap can be bridged only by brirrowing, even in times of .soaring interest 
rates. (By 1985, the foreign debt had climbed to almost $3 billion). 
ITius, the price of development, or modernisation, for an economy so 
heavily dependent on foreign markets and suppliers, foreign investors 
and foreign creditors is chronic insolvency. Such insolvency means, of 
course, that the needs of the general population for social services and 
welfare will not be met. 

Dependent development also means, as we have seen, the decline of 
traditional activities, such as subsistence farming, the absorption or 
displacement of domestic enterprises and the inhibition of domestic 
entrepreneurship. It means production for a limited domestic market 
and capital-intensive industrial processes that do little to alleviate 
unemployment. Unemployment and low wages inhibit the 
development of a domestic market, thus maintaining the model of 
production only for export and for the affluent few. Finally, over time, it 
means the suppression of national culture and the transplantation, in its 
place, of an alien culture and way of life. 

Conclusion: a hollow victory 

Is broadly beneficial development possible in a context of extreme 
economic dependency? Is political development sustainable in the face 
of economic deterioration? Final answers arc not in, even in the 
Dominican case, but the Dominican experience thus far leaves us little 
room for optimi.sm. The opening of the political system coinciding as it 
has with a virtual closing of the economic one, has been for the 
poverty-striken majority a hollow victory. 

Many of the legislative proposals of the PRD government have been , 
far-sighted and humane, but the economic crisis has made a mockery of 
them. Among the more specific development goals articulated by the | 
republic’s popularly elected presidents since 1978 have been rural 
resettlement and technical assistance to small farmers so as to increase 
domestic food production, raise rural incomes, and slow the pace of 
migration to the cities; diversification of economic activities and export 
industries so as to make the economy less vulnerable to price 
fluctuations in world markets, particularly for sugar; attraction of 
foreign capital so as to accelerate the ereation of jobs, but under the 
conditions that preserve a measure of local control; the further 
exploitation of hydroelectric power and the search for other domestic 
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sources of energy; and the expansion of social services and welfare 
programmes. The more ambitious and more nearly revolutionary goals 
erected by the ruling Revolutionary Dominican Party (PRD) in its 
youth in the early 1960s have not been abandoned entirely, but they 
have been set aside for pursuit on a sunnier day. 

Contemporary PRD governments have had some notable successes. 
The republic has become self-sufficient—at least during some years—in 
the production of its staple foods, rice and beans. Progress has been 
made in the promotion of tourism and in the construction of physical 
and institutional infrastructure to support new industries. Gold, from a 
mine owned by the state, has become an important addition to the 
export list. Several hundred new clinics and schools have been built, and 
literacy and vwational education programmes have been promoted. 

Nevertheless, progress in most areas has been meagre at best. In fact, 
the good intentions, and in many cases good legislation, of the PRD 
have been virtually nullified by the lack of funds for implementation. 
Many urgent problems have remained unattended, have resisted 
governmental solution, or have been aggravated by the recession that 
set in in the late 1970s. Many government agencies and enterprises are 
' virtually bankrupt, and new clinics and schools lack medicines and 
books. Deprivation and despair in the countryside, and in some areas 
the encroachment of agribusiness, continue to push peasants into the 
unwelcoming city. Even before the recession hit. the creation of new 
jobs in industry was failing to keep pace with the appearance of new 
job-seekers. Whereas in 1970 there were seven jobs for each one 
hundred urban dwellers, by 1977 there were only five jobs per 
hundred. 

Rising prices for imports, especially petroleum, falling prices for 
exports, and the consequent urgent need for more foreign credit in the 
face of servicing requirements for an already enormous foreign debt, 
have left the country in a chronic economic crisis. The IMF's austerity 
solution, which there as elsewhere in the Third World has been the price 
of keeping credit lines open, has meant cuts in wages and social services 
and increases in prices and working hours. As usual, most new 
hardships have been borne by the working and would-be-working 
classes rather than by the affluent. 

The most promising developments in the Dominican Republic within 
the last two decades have occurred in the political sphere rather than in 


Barry. Wood, and Preusch. op. cil.. pp. 289-304. 
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the economic one. Those decades have seen tyranny and anarchy, 
military intervention, civilian uprising, US occupation, and 
government-sanctioned terror, but they have also seen the development 
of a modem political party, of the seeds of a labour movement, of 
organisation among women, students and others who presume to speak 
for the traditionally disadvantaged, and of new approaches to 
cooperation at the community level. Those decades have seen the 
beginnings of universal adult franchise and free elections. The period 
since 1978 has also seen progress in the subordination of the military to 
civilian authority and in the expectation that decisions of the electorate 
will be honoured. 

Nevertheless, neither the government nor its congressional 
opposition has exhibited the resourcefulness and statesmanship 
demanded by the seriousness of the economic crisis. Thus the crisis, 
manifested in particular in pcrurdic sharp devaluations and soaring 
prices for staple commodities, has resulted in rioting in several cities and 
in heavy-handed government countermeasures and has given rise to a 
concomitant political crisis. 

PRD leaders arc appropriately concerned that the sinking economy 
may be taking with it their popular .support and their hope for remaining 
in government. But they hope that the public—even the younger 
generation that has not known the risks they assumed and the 
repression they endured—will appreciate what they have accomplished 
in the institutionalisation of democracy, of civil liberties and civic order, 
and that they will appreciate as well that the new liberal order is fragile 
and may be lost. 

The explosiveness of the situation has caused uncase among political 
leaders across the spectrum, and the example of turmoil in Central 
America has had a sobering effect on both Right and Left. Party leaders 
on the Left fear that rioting or other forms of civil disturbance on the 
part of the masses might led to military intervention and violent | 
repression. Civilian leaders on the Right fear that military intervention 
and violent repre.ssion might lead to revolution. Furthermore, there is a 
generalised fear that the economic crisis is beyond solution, that under 
the restraints imposed by the IMF not even the most honest, competent 
and committed government could bring relief. 

As none of the major parties wishes to bear alone the blame for 
hardships seen as inevitable, there has been, at least on occasion, a 
certain drawing together of ideological poles. A predilection to 
compromise among political elites, however, is no consolation at all to 
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the masses of poor Dominicans, who appear to be increasingly alienated 
from all political institutions. If the country’s newly legitimate political 
institutions fails utterly to protect the population from the vagaries of 
international markets, the arrogance of foreign investors, the 
impatience of foreign creditors and the rigidities of the IMF, the 
republic may yet revert to its earlier pattern of anarchy and tyranny or 
follow the path of Central America into endless cycles of insurgency and 
counter-insurgency. 
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From the ashes: the rebirth of 
the Philippine revolution—a 
review essay* 


Not surprisingly, the Philippine left commands much attention these 
days. After all, it leads the only rising revolutionary movement in South 
East Asia, where left-wing organisations have suffered serious setbacks 
in Indonesia, I'hailand, and Malaysia. 

The attention comes from both friend and foe. At a time when 
China's revolutionary reputation has been besmirched by its dalliance 
with the US. Israc) and South Africa, and the Wc.stern press has 
successfully cast a grey pall over Vietnam because of its presence in 
Kampuchea and the understandable dislocations created by socialist 
construction, the Philippine New People’s Army (NPA) has joined the 
Sandinistas and El Salvador’s FMLN-FDR in the front rank of the 
progressive movement’s pantheon of contemporary heroes. 

The growing concern displayed in counter-revolutionary circles, on 
the other hand, is accompanied by a curious mixture of loathing and 
respect. Typical of this is a recent assessment by a senior official of the 
Reagan administration. The leadership of the revolutionary movement. 


* The following works are reviewed in this article: Amado Guerrero, 
Philippine Society and Revolution, Oakland. California: International 
As.stx;iation of Filipino Patriots (This volume also includes Guerrero's Specific 
Characteristics of Our People’s War)-, Francisco Nemenzo, ‘The millenarian- 
populist a.spects of Filipino Marxism’, in Marxism in the Philippines: Marx 
Centennial Lectures, Quezon City, Philippines; Third World Studies Center, 
1984; Francisco Nemenzo, ‘Rectification process in the Philippine communist 
movement’ in Joo-Jock Lim and S Vani (eds). Armed Communist Movements 
in Southeast Asia, Aldershot, England: GoWer, 1984, pp 72-101; Francisco 
Nemenzo, ‘An irrepressible revolution: the decline and resurgence of the 
Philippine communist movement’, Manila, 1984, unpublished manuscript; US 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Staff, The Situation in the Philippines. 
Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, September 1984. 
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he told the press, ‘is a group of several hundred dedicated, ideological, 
hard-bitten Marxist-Leninists [who are] very disciplined and quite 
able.’* 


Discovering the NPA 

It was only after the Aquino assassination that the US government 
really discovered the New People’s Army (NPA). After years of 
routinely repeating the Marcos regime’s severely understated figures on 
NPA strength, the Pentagon sounded the alarm on 7 February 1984, 
when it informed the House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Asia-Pacific Affairs that about one-fifth of the Philippines 40,000 
villages were influenced by an estimated 10,000 NPA regulars. ‘We do 
not know how many non-combatant NPA supporters there are among 
the Filipino people but NPA efforts to build more support in the 
countryside have been most impressive.’^ 

Surprised by the Pentagon’s volte-face on' the strength of the 
Philippine insurgency, the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
sent its own team to investigate the situation in the summer of 1984. The 
Situation in the Philippines is the product of that mission. Surprisingly, 
the document is a reasonably objective effort to assess the Philippine 
insurgency, although it does lapse now and then into anti-communist 
rhetoric. 

In assessing the strength of the NPA, the authors imply, first of all, 
that they have to rely on the NPA's published estimates of its own 
strength, because ‘Although there is no way of knowing for sure, many 
observers believe that the NPA claim more nearly reflects the true state 
of affairs.’ Though not as frank in acknowledging it as the Senate staff, 
the Pentagon, CIA, and State Department have, in fact, engaged in the 
same practice of taking the NPA at its word. This underlines two things: 
first, as in Iran, a massive intelligence failure has characterised US 
efforts to understand the true scope of the insurgency; second, the NPA 
has a reputation for carefully estimating its own strength and assessing 
the correlation of forces between it and the government. 

For US policymakers, the Senate report paints a bleak prospect. The 
insurgency keeps growing despite the fact that it is receiving ‘little or no 
outside support’. It is widespread: the NPA units operate in sixty-two of 

' ‘Philippines insurgency cited', Washington Post, 9 February 198.S. 

‘ Testinjony of John Kelly, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, before Mouse of 
Representatives Asia-Pacific Affairs Subcommittee, 7 February 1984. 
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the country’s seventy-three provinces and ‘challenge the AFP [Armed 
Forces of the Philippines] across the length and breadth of the 
Philippine archipelago’. 

The authors cannot conceal their respect, if not admiration, for the 
enemy when they discuss the reasons why the insurgency has reached 
this point. They attribute this to three principal factors: a brilliant 
military strategy, superior image-building, and an innovative 
organisational principle. 

The guerrillas’ strategy of creating multiple guerrilla zones and bases 
throughout the Philippine archipelago instead of a few central base 
areas has had devastating consequences for the Philippine Army, since 
it has denied the latter the opportunity to mass its forces for 
concentrated attacks and .stretched it to the breaking-point by forcing it 
to cover many small guerrilla fronts in the country’s nine major islands. 

The NPA's mass support among peasants is attributed, not mainly to 
terror, as in standard right-wing analysis, but to the fact that it ‘has 
carefully and effectively cultivated the image of being a “Robin Hood’’. 
So effective have they [the guerrillas] been, in fact, that many local 
people we talked to even used the term when describing the NPA's 
activities.' 

But it is for the NPA's organisational principle of ‘centralized 
leadership and decentralized operations’ that the writers reserve their 
highest—though understated—praise. This is not a movement that one 
can bait with the old anti-communist stereotype about politburos 
monopolising decisionmaking, thinking and initiative. The power of the 
insurgents, the authors di.scover, lies precisely in the fact that rank-and- 
file units arc encouraged to think, decide, exercise initiative, and be 
creative . . . while carrying out the thrust of the overall military and 
political programme: 

Operating successfully requires a high order of discipline as well as individual 
initiative. . . Many we interviewed feel that this is one of the NPA’s great 
achievements. They credit the NPA’s national recruitment scheme for much of 
the success. It brings in both new intellectuals from the campuses and young 
people from areas under its influence, and tests them under battlefield 
conditions. The best of the new and old are then sent to expand the revolution 
into new areas. 

However, the writers cannot allow thcm.sclves to be carried too far. One 
can give the devil his due, but he is, after all, still the devil. Thus, the text 
is interspersed with the usual anti-communist rhetoric which many 
pragmatic liberals and technocrats must resort to to keep their good 
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Standing within ait. ideologically oriented right-wing administration. 
Thus, the NPA and the communists are depicted as external agitators 
who skilfully ‘exploit local grievances'. ‘Intimidation also plays an 
important role in the process’ of winning support, the writers allege. 
The guerrillas ‘cultivate’ the image of being Robin Hood. Their 
‘calculated tactics’ of executing informers and corrupt individuals and 
local criminals ‘are contemptible and deserve condemnation’. And 
topping all this is what amounts to an act of faith rather than a statement 
of fact: the ‘vast majority of Filipinos find communist ideology 
distasteful and NPA tactics abhorrent no matter how neatly they are 
packaged.’ 

Despite these flaws, the Senate report surely ranks as one of the first 
serious efforts of the US government to come to grips with the reality of 
the Philippine revolution. It is doubtful, however, that its conclusion 
that the revolutionaries are popular, homegrown, and receive no 
external support from the Soviet Union will make a dent in the Reagan 
administration’s determination to escalate its level of intervention in the 
Philippines. 

The authors of the report are Fred Browne, a key staff-member of the 
Senate Asia-Pacific Affairs Subcommittee, and Carl Ford, who served 
as an assistant to Senator John Glenn. They have numerous 
counterparts in other US agencies now monitoring the unravelling 
Philippine situation. Presumably some of them, particularly those in the 
CIA, have been delegated with the task of repeating the feat performed 
in the 1950s by the legendary Colonel Edward Lansdale, who headed 
the counter-insurgency effort which smashed the communist-led Huk 
rebellion. Given the sophistication and skills of the current crop of 
highly motivated guerrillas who have learned the lessons of that 
disaster, many Pentagon and CIA officials acknowledge that Lansdale’s 
act will be a hard one to follow. 

The Huk debacle 

The defeat of the Philippine left by Lansdale and his Filipino protege, 
Ramon Magsaysay, in the early 1950s was a tragedy of major 
proportions for the progressive movement. Francisco Nemenzo's 
stimulating work is an attempt to come to a sensitive understanding of 
the reasons for this d^bdcle and the subsequent degeneration of the 
Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP) into an ineffectual force. 

Unlike Brown and Ford, Nemenzo approaches his subject from the 
left. His partisanship does not, however, get in the way of critical 
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analysis. Ncmenzo also has the advantage of having been an insider, 
one of the younger members of the PKP leadership during the crucial 
years of the 196()s, when the PKP was torn by the schism that later 
resulted in the founding of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
(CPP). A former dean of the University of the Philippines’ College of 
Arts and Sciences, Nemenzo survived the PKP’s execution of almost 
half of the Central Committee of the Marxist-Leninist Group (MLG), a 
breakaway group from the PKP of which he was one of the key leaders. 

Founded in 1930 by the printer. Crisanto Evangelista and other 
working-class leaders, the old PKP emerged as a major force in 
Philippine politics during World War 11. when it forged a peasant 
guerrilla army, the Hukhalahap or ‘Huks’, that led the anti-Japanese 
struggle in Central Luzon. In a climate of severe class conflict between 
peasants and a landlord-dominated government in the late 1940s, the 
leadership decided to risk all on launching an uprising that was meant to 
bring the left to power in two years. With the help of the US, the 
Philippine government turned the tide in 1951 with a cunning strategy 
which combined the promise of free land and land reform, counter¬ 
guerrilla military operations, ‘clean elections’, and the successful 
projection of Ramon Magsaysay as a reformist, populist president. The 
PKP's defeat inaugurated a period of demoralisation of the left and 
McCarthyism in the larger society which were only shaken off in the 
latter half of the 196(ls. 

Ncmenzo, however, refuses to place the blame principally on 
external causes. Like Amado Guerrero, who led the split from the PKP 
that later resulted in the establishment of the CPP and the NPA, 
Nemenzo places the emphasis on the internal failings of the PKP. 
Nemenzo's essays add depth and detail to the analysis laid out in 
Guerrero’s brilliant 1967 critique of the PKP, Rectify Errors and 
Rebuild the Party. 

Among the key shortcomings which both Nemenzo and Guerrero 
point to was the hegemony attained by middle-class intellectuals who 
combined eclectic Marxist theorising with dangerously pragmatic 
practice. Typical of this was the decision to seize power through a swift 
armed uprising in 1948. It was justified by the then Secretary-General, 
Jo.se Lava, with the reasoning that with the US losing China to Mao’s 
communists in 1948 and the world standing on the brink of an economic 
cataclysm worse than the Great Depression, the US would withdraw 
from the Philippines and Asia and focus its energies on rehabilitating 
Western Europe. Whether or not the party leadership sincerely 
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believed this justification, the recourse to armed struggle, says 
Nemenzo, was in reality a desperate response to the Philippine 
government’s refusal to seat parliamentary representatives supported 
by the PKP and the government-sanctioned repression of PKP-led 
organisations by landlords' private armies. 

The initial successes of this defensive move led the leadership 
impulsively to transform it into an ambitious offensive strategy intended 
to bring the PKP and Huks to Malacanang, (the Philippines’ White 
House) in two years’ time. The PKP paid dearly for this hurried attempt 
to seize power without building up the political, ideological, and 
military infrastructure for sustained guerrilla warfare, when the 
Philippine government, with massive US assistance launched its 
counter-attack in 1951. 

Nemenzo and Guerrero also point to the ideologically debilitating 
impact of the merger in 1938 of a working-class party structured along 
Leninist lines with the populist, peasant-based Socialist Party whose 
following was held together by charismatic bonds to the leadership. 
Nemenzo carries the analysis one step further with his provocative 
thesis that the ideology of peasant millcnarianism overwhelmed 
working-class ideology rather than the other way around; 

The 1938 merger diluted not only the class character of the PKP but also its 
already eclectic understanding of Marxism-Leninism. It brought a deluge of 
peasants into what was initially a genuine proletarian party and imbued it with a 
pronounced millenarian outlook. . . The communist intellectuals who write 
the party documents (duly embellished with scientific concepts to impress their 
foreign comrades) did not mind all this, realizing that the quickest way to build 
a mass base and drive them to heights of political ecstasy was to invoke 
primitive ideas and tolerate quasi-anarchist behavior. 

Theoretical eclecticism, pragmatism, and peasant millcnarianism 
were a devastating combination. To these factors, which largely 
accounted for the defeat of the Huk insurgency, was added, during the 
McCarlhyist period following the disaster, the infamous ‘single-file 
policy’ which hastened the PKP’s degeneration. This policy, adopted in 
a climate of legal repression, ordered each party member to operate 
individually, maintaining contact with no more than two other 
members, one from whom he received instructions, the other being the 
person to whom he transmitted them. What Nemenzo characterises as 
‘a sharp departure from a cardinal Leninist principle' contributed to the 
transformation of many of the armed remnants of the PKP's military 
arm into roving rebel bands, engaged in extortion and criminal 
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activities, deprived as they were of effective political leadership and 
collective life. 

Suffering from the trauma of defeat and cowed by legal repression, 
the PKP leadership failed to grasp the revolutionary potential of the 
nationalist upsurge and the rebirth of student activism in the late 1960s. 
Having limited its horizon to becoming a legal party engaged in the 
‘parliamentary struggle’, the PKP isolated and expelled young 
dissenters who called for bolder strategies, branding them as agents 
provocateurs or "CIA agents’, or, in some instances, physically 
liquidating them—as it did to Nemenzo’s group—to avoid being 
repressed by the Marcos state. 

The ultimate result of a timid, defensive political programme was the 
PKP's surrender to the Marcos regime in 1974. The PKP justified its 
action by invoking the rationale that Marcos and his faction of the 
ruling class represented the ‘reformist national bourgeoisie’. Nemenzo 
remarks, ‘A rose by any other name smells just as sweet’; and proceeds 
to describe the pathetic spectacle of a communist party giving up in the 
midst of a revolutionary upsurge: 

The pr<Koss culminated in a nationally televised reconciliation meeting at the 
presidential palace between President Marcos and the .secretary general in 
October 1974. Stacks of rifles and piles of ammunition were turned over to the 
PC' (Philippine Con.stabularyJ chief at public rallies in Nueva Ecija and Laguna. 
Obedient party members then queued at the PC' headquarters to be 
photographed and fingerprinted like common criminals. However, there were 
also hundreds of others who hurriedly resigned rather than submit to the 
supreme humiliation. 


Revival 

While the PKP was negotiating a separate peace with the Marcos 
government, the CPP and the NPA were into their fifth year of 
establishing and defending zones of political and military influence in 
the countryside of Luzon. Hard-pressed by government encirclement 
and suppression campaigns, the young revolutionaries nevertheless 
stood on the eve of the momentous expansion which would bring their 
units ten years later to most of the Philippines’ provinces. 

To understand the revitalisation of the left and its current position of 
strength, one must start with Jos6 Maria Sison and Amado Guerrero. 
The interaction of personality and history continues to be a major topic 
of academic debate, but there is no doubt that Sison and Guerrero (said 
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to be Sison’s nom de guerre) have played a decisive role as midwives of 
the current Philippine revolution. 

Amado Guerrero is, by most accounts, a remarkable individual. A 
glimpse of one aspect of his personality is provided in Ncmenzo’s 
account of the recollections of some of the individuals who attended the 
Congress which re-established the Communist Party on 26 December 
1968: ‘It was only out of respect for Amado Guerrero that they agreed to 
attend; and they had a premonition of its historic significance. At the 
meeting, Guerrero brimmed with optimism, but the rest secretly nursed 
doubts about the whole project.’ 

Guerrero, however, is no mere revolutionary optimist. He is also a 
superb theoretician, a skilful and sharp polemicist, a master of 
organisation, and a very determined leader. All these qualities were 
evident in the internal party report. Rectify Errors and Rebuild the 
Party, a relentless and comprehensive criticism of the ideological, 
political, organisational, and military practice of the PKP which served 
as the founding document of the CPP. 

Unlike Rectify Errors and Rebuilt the Party, Guerrero's Philippine 
Society and Revolution was intended to be a document for public debate 
and popular education. It is not a work which academics will find 
congenial, for its perspective is not that of a detached observer or an 
academic Marxist. It shifts easily from profound analysis to sharp 
polemic to passionate prescription. Nonetheless, as a theoretical 
enterprise, PSR —as the book came to be called—is remarkable, a work 
against which all previous and subsequent Marxist works on the 
Philippines have to be measured. 

Guerrero was attempting what Mao had done in China and what 
Mariategui has accomplished in Peru; that is, drawing out the ‘laws of 
motion' of Philippine society through an application of the concepts of 
class, class conflict, mode of production, and imperialism to Philippine 
history. 

The Philippine social formation which emerges from this analysis is a 
semi-colonial, semi-feudal society. Colonisation by Spain and later 
imperial control by the United States disrupted the internal evolution of 
Philippine class society. The contradiction between the Filipino people 
and imperialism and the social classes which constituted imperialism's 
‘domestic social base’ consequently became the engine of historical 
motion. 

'^he Philippine ‘bourgeois-democratic revolution' still has to be 
pleted, asserts Guerrero. The Revolution of 18%, directed both at 
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inconsistent, and subservient in the face of imperialist hegemony. Thus, 
the Philippine national democratic revolution, while distinct from the 
socialist revolution, nevertheless looks forward to the latter. 

In Guerrero’s view, there are three indispensable weapons in the 
national democratic struggle. The first is the leadership of a ‘rectified’ or 
purified Communist Party. The second is armed struggle based on a 
strategy of ‘protracted people’s war’, wherein a proletarian-led peasant 
army builds up its strength in the Philippine countryside (which contains 
70 per cent of the population) and advances ‘wave upon wave' to 
encircle the urban bastions of the Philippine government. Finally, there 
is the national united front, which seeks to unite all ‘patriotic classes and 
strata with an objective interest in overthrowing US imperialism and 
feudalism into a powerful social and political force’. 

In the volatile atmosphere of the late lybOs, when the McCarthyist 
superstructure was breaking down, nationalism was reawakening in 
■Student ranks, the Vietnamese people 7(K) miles away were fighting the 
mightiest power on earth to a standstill, peasants were demanding land, 
and workers were marching for higher wages. . . PSR was heady stuff. 
DGs (discussion groups) organised around PSR became the main 
mechanism for the integration of thousands of students into the ranks of 
the burgeoning national democratic student and youth organisations 
which spearheaded the effervescent mass demonstrations that preceded 
the imposition of martial law on 21 September 1972. In the countryside, 
PSR, translated into different vernacular languages, became the basic 
course in the political education of peasant recruits into the New 
People's Army. For mindful of the experience of the PKP, where 
peasant millcnariunism overwhelmed proletarian ideology, the 
leadership of the CPP and NPA was determined that its peasant cadres 
would internalise working-cla.ss ideology. 

In PSR, Guerrero warned that, with the increasing intensity of the 
Philippines’ unresolved social contradictions, the ruling class would be 
increasingly tempted to shift from formal democratic means of control 
to a more openly repressive, fascist form of stale. In September 1972, 
the Marcos faction of the elite imposed martial law, both to seize 
absolute power and to freeze the social conflicts which were gradually 
unravelling the neo-colonial order. By then, however, two of the three 
basic revolutionary institutions had been re-established: the CPP was 
set up on 26 December 1968 and the New People’s Army was formed 
with sixty-eight men and thirty-five rifles on 29 March 1969. And during 
the dark days of the early martial law period in 1973, the third 
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institution, the preparatory commission for the national united front, 
the National Democratic Front, was organised in Manila. 

Reflning the strategy 

By 1974, the NPA was operating in twenty guerrilla fronts on the main 
island of Luzon. It was, however, hard-pressed by encirclement-and- 
suppression campaigns carried out by the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines (AFP). Though it was solidly rooted in peasant populations, 
the NPA was in danger of being ousted by the AFP’s superior military 
force from its two main areas of operation in Cagayan Valley and the 
Bicol peninsula. It was at this point that the leadership's theoretical 
skills came to the rescue of the revolution. 

Specific Characteristics of Our People's War, which appeared in 1974, 
posed the fundamental military problem confronting a fledgling 
guerrilla force battling against the superior resources of the Philippine 
military: ‘[Wje have to fight within narrow fronts because the entire 
country is small and its countryside is shredded.' Amado Guerrero 
responded with two strategic prescriptions which sought to adapt the 
Chinese and Vietnamese strategy of people’s war to an archipelagic 
country. 

First, the NPA had to create multiple guerrilla fronts throughout the 
archipelago instead of focusing its energies on creating just one central 
base area, as Mao did in Yenan. This would have the effect of forcing 
the enemy to disperse his superior force to several major islands, thus 
stretching it thinly. Second, it had to exploit the mountainous character 
of the Philippines to maximum advantage. By skilfully operating from 
the mountain ranges which 'sew up’ and criss-cross the major islands, 
the NPA could exert political and military influence on the various 
lowland provinces which bordered each range. The spirit behind these 
strategic innovations was profoundly dialectical, profoundly Marxist; it 
was to turn geographic constraints into advantages. 

Guided by this strategy, NPA armed propaganda units (APUs) 
fanned out from Luzon to the other major islands of the archipelago in 
the mid-1970s. In the early stage of organisation, the bulk of the APU's 
work was non-military political work, such as popular education. land 
reform, health delivery, cleaning out local crime, and mass 
organisation-building. With the formation and deployment of 
increasing numbers of semi-legal teams (SLTs) to carry out political 
organisation, however, the APU’s mass work became secondary to its 
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military functions. In Samar, Negros, Panay, and Mindanao, this 
pattern of patient, solid based-building tested in Luzon was repeated 
innumerable times: win local confidence, by tackling issues of local 
concern, expand the people’s political consciousness by showing the 
systemic character of social problems, recruit, build mass organisations, 
specialise and form regular NPA units. Only when solid organising had 
been carried out and regular NPA units formed could the latter initiate 
‘tactical offensives’ to gain arms from the enemy on a regular basis. 

Mindanao, the country's second largest island, illustrates the 
cxplo.sive potential of the NPA 'formula'. From one APU in 1974, NPA 
strength grew to twenty full-pledged guerrilla squads spread out over 
five fronts in 1978. As of 1984. numerous ‘undersized companies’ or 
‘oversized platoons' had replaced the squads and were deployed to ten 
guerrilla fronts covering 2,2(K) town centres. NPA expansion in 
Mindanao, by drawing AFP units from other parts of the country, 
provided much-needed breathing space for expansion and 
consolidation of NPA fronts in Luzon and the other major islands. 

The formation of guerrilla bases is most advanced in Mindanao. In 
contrast to guerrilla zones, which are contested areas, bases are secure 
sanctuaries of NPA control which AFP troops either cannot penetrate 
at all or, if they do succeed, cannot encamp in. CPP and NPA leaders 
view the bases’ political infrastructure, made up of governir" 
committees linking up different 'sectoral' mass organisations, as tf 
local embryos of a future national revolutionary government. 

The guerrilla bases also host military training centres for NP, 
regulars. This function will become increasingly important as the NP. 
increases its recruitment in response to the heightened tempo of the civ 
war. CPP-NPA strategists have acquired a reputation for careful! 
calibrating their advances to their actual or projected strengtl 
Nonetheless, the revolutionary momentum is such that they cstimal 
that the NPA has passed from the early sub-stages to what they term 'th 
strategic counter-offensive substage of the strategic defensive.’ Th 
military concept describes a correlation of forces in which the Marcc 
army is rapidly losing its strategic advantage nationwide to the NPA. 1 
this developing phase, company-sized NPA units (about a hundre 
fighters) will become the norm, replacing guerrilla squads as th 
standard fighting unit, with some advanced beginning to field battalior 
sized formations by the end of the f>eriod. In terms of warfare, th 
period will see a transition from small-scale guerrilla offensives to th 
primacy of regular mobile warfare, complemented by guerrilla actions 
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So extensive is the revolutionary movement’s politico-military 
infrastructure in the countryside that there is widespread confidence 
that it will be able to pass from the strategic defensive to the ‘strategic 
stalemate’—a status of rough parity with the Philippine military—in 
three to five years’ time. 

In a recent interview, the imprisoned Jose Maria Sison stated that in 
the next few years, ‘at the cumulative rate the NPA is gaining strength, it 
shall have control or influence over about 50 per cent of the 1500 
municipalities in the country and will be able to easily concentrate 
companies and even battalions to wipe out army units in most of the 
country.’ TTiat this was no idle boast was shown by the recent 
battalion-sized formations (500 men and women) which staged 
spectacular arms-gathering raids on AFP command posts and armouries 
in Western Mindanao and Negros Island. 

Painting the expected scenario, Sison continued: ‘Right now, the 
NPA can wipe out or disarm entire army platoons in various parts of the 
country. In the strategic stalemate stage, the annihilation of enemy 
companies or battalions in single operations or campaigns will become 
commonplace. There will be temporary repeated seizures of big towns, 
provincial capitals, and small cities to wipe out or disarm army units.' 

Sison’s predictions appear to be rooted in hard military realities. 
Even now, the real ratio of NPA to army strength is 1:6, a perilously low 
figure from the perspective of US officials, who consider a 1:10 ratio as 
the ideal. This is because after one deducts the 20,000 troops deployed 
against the insurgent separatist Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF) in Western Mindanao, there are only 60.000 combat troops 
countering the 10,(KX) NPA regulars with high-powered rifles. 

To achieve parity with the army. NPA strategists estimate, according 
to some reports, that they will need 25,000 regulars. This is seen as 
within reach. It will entail, among other things, a sharp escalation of 
attacks on army units and installations to gather arms. Equally 
important is the laying down of the extensive political infrastructure 
needed to suppiort a vastly expanded people's army. 

Two faces of the same war 

The rapid development of the war in the countryside has thrown a new 
I light on the relationship between the armed struggle in the countryside 
[and the legal, semi-legal, and clandestine mass struggles in the cities led 
r influenced by the National Democratic Front. ‘While it is our 
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principal task to wage a protracted war in the countryside,' Guerrero 
stressed in Specific Characteristics .... ‘it is our secondary task to 
develop the revolutionary underground and the broad anti-imperialist 
and democratic mass movement in the cities.’ He continued: 

We should excel in combining legal, illegal and semilegal activities through a 
widespread and stable underground. A revolutionary underground developing 
beneath democratic and legal or semilegal activities should promote the 
well-rounded growth ot the revolutionary forces, serve to link otherwise 
isolated parts of the Party and the people's army at every level and prepare the 
ground for popular uprisings in the future and for the advance of the people's 
army. 

Working under extremely dangerous conditions in the early years of 
martial law, when the average working career of urban organisers was 
said to be less than six months before they got too ‘hot’ and had to be 
redeployed to the countryside or another city (if they had not already 
been caught). National Democratic Front organisers had, by 1975, laid 
the basis for a militant workers’ movement. This launched a year-long 
wave of over 4(K) strikes which challenged the regime’s promise of a 
docile, strike less work force to foreign investors. Work among the lower 
ranks of the Catholic clergy built up a strong network of recruits and 
supporters in a stratum made receptive to new concepts of Christian 
social doctrine by Vatican 11. Among lawyers, medical workers, 
teachers, professionals, and students, similar networks of supporters ^ 
and sympathisers were forged. As in the countryside, the organising 
principle was the same: champion justice issues of particular concern to 
a .sector, like rises in students’ tuition fees; organise and boldly lead 
mass struggles around these issues and stretch the limits of legality set by 
the regime; raise political coasciousness by linking the various issues as 
abuses emanating from a system of fascism supported by US 
imperialism. 

By the time of the Aquino assassination on 21 August 19S3, the NDF 
had built up an impressive intersecting array of ‘sectoral’, ‘cause- 
oriented’ organisations cooperating at the legal, semi-legal, and illegal 
levels. I'hus, a great number of the massive, sustained nationwide 
demonstrations, pickets, and marches which shook the cities in the 
months after the brazen murder were not simply spontaneous. 
Sustaining the varied expressions of people’s anger was a sophisticated 
and firm scaffolding that had been creatively and carefully constructed 
over the previous decade. 

Many of the five hundred or so cause-oriented sectoral organisations 
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nationwide are influenced by the NDF and they provide it with a strong 
base with which to negotiate alliances with other parties in the urban 
opposition. One such broad alliance, the rcceptly established Bayan 
coalition led by former Senator Lorenzo Tahada and .supported by the 
cause-oriented groups, is seen by many as a major effort to formalise a 
broad united front with diverse class forces.^ 

Urban mass actions now have a direct relationship to the armed 
struggle. Intensified urban protest, by drawing army forces from the 
countryside, takes the heat off NPA units working in adjacent rural 
areas. And, when breathing space is needed to accelerate urban 
organisation, the NPA steps up its tactical offensives against the Marcos 
troops, forcing the latter to request assistance from urban garrisons. 

The City of Davao, the Philippines’ third largest, has become the 
major experimental area for the direct coordination of open mass 
actions by urban sectoral organisations, clandestine urban guerrilla 
warfare by ‘armed city partisan’ units (ACTs), and NPA tactical 
offensives carried out in the rural outskirts of the metropolis. As one 
NDF leader put it, ‘The armed struggle in the countryside and the 
people’s struggles in the cities arc two faces of the same war.’ The 
influence of the ‘Nicaraguan model' on a revolutionary movement that 
puts a premium on absorbing new lessons and innovating is obvious. 

Self-reliant revolutionaries 

The capacity to absorb, experiment, and innovate is related by many 
observers, including the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff, 
to a principle of organisation laid out in Specific Characieristics . . .: 
‘centralised leadership and decentralised operations'. This was 
prompted by the need, under conditions of archipelagic guerrilla 
warfare, for cadres 

who arc of sufficiently high quality to find their own bearing and maintain 
initiative not only within peruxls as short as one or two months . . . but also 
within periods as long as two or more years, in case the enemy chixises to 
concentrate on an island or a fighting front and bliK-kade it. 

With the premium placed on self-reliant local units, CPP and NPA 
training has stressed the development of strong ideological commitment 
as well as rigorous internalisation of dialectical methods of 


Bayan, however, has suffered lalcly from the departure of some middle-of-the-road parlies .ind 
personalities, like the nationalist former senator. Jrwe Diokno. 
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analysing, breaking down and resolving problems. Every cadre, in 
short, is expected to be a leader, and the sort of blind unthinking loyalty 
to the party leadership that was cultivated by the PKP is strongly 
discouraged not only as undemocratic but also as disastrous in the 
conduct of revolutionary war. 

Trained to trust the method of analysis instead of relying on mere 
authority, the CPP and NPA arc said to enjoy a vibrant inner party 
democracy that would be the envy of other Leninist organisations, 
where the organisational principle of democratic centralism has been 
severely skewed on the side of centralism, and democracy has been 
replaced by bureaucracy. 

Sympathetic observers have frequently remarked on CPP members’ 
faith that a collective tackling of a problem ‘all-sidedly’ with dialectical 
methodology can arrive at the right line. Periodic ‘criticism and 
self-criticism' is meant to toughen the ‘class stand’ and to hone one’s 
grasp of theory and method. Advancement to positions of greater 
responsibility depends on theoretical and organisational competence as 
well as firmness of class stand, all of which are assessed by an 
individual's different present and past collectives. 

The principle of self-reliance and the cadres' internalisation of 
‘scientific method' has enabled the CPP and NPA to absorb body blows 
which have crippled bureaucratic Leninist parties. Whereas the Huk 
Revolution never recovered from the capture of the PKP Secretary 
General and most of the ‘PoHtburo-In’ in October 19.50, the NPA 
insurgency has kept expanding despite the arrest of over half the 
Central Committee of the CPP in the mid-1970s. Well-trained 
subordinates capable of thinking on their feet simply stepped into the 
roles of those captured, and the arrest of some of these successors 
simply led to others filling their shoes. 

Thus, Marcos’ celebrated boast in 1977 that the ‘back of the 
Communist insurgency was broken’ with the capture of many of its 
original leaders was swiftly shown to be the illusion of a dictator who 
failed to discern the true character of his revolutionary antagonists. For 
the dictator and his US backers, the revolution has become a 
hydra-headed creature which cannot be decapitated. 


Conclusion 


The armed revolution launched by the CPP and the NPA has entered it; 
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seventeenth year, with its leaders cautiously confident of gaining the 
strategic initiative vis-d-vi.s the government in a few more years. There 
continue to be major obstacles on the path to a successful completion of 
the national democratic revolution. For one, there is the question of 
arms. More youth want to join the NPA than can be accommodated 
because of the lack of arms, say movement sources. While increasing 
arms-gathering raids on the AFP will probably meet the demands of 
firepower for a few more years, this method will soon prove inadequate. 
The .shift to regular mobile warfare on the plains of Luzon and 
Mindanao when the correlation of forces reaches the strategic stalemate 
and the NPA moves to the .strategic offensive will demand a larger and 
more stable flow not only of small arms but also heavy weaponry, like 
howitzers and mortars. Should the NPA try to procure its arms from 
external sources, it will have to contend with the likelihood of a naval 
blockade by the US Seventh Fleet. 

Then, there is the looming threat of direct US intervention should the 
demoralised AFP collapse. While American public opinion at present 
will probably not sanction the sending of ground troops, the strength of 
the ‘Vietnam Syndrome’ a few years hence cannot be taken for granted, 
especially with the continuing rightward motion of the US electorate. 
But if the past is any indication, we should expect the revitalised 
Philippine left to produce innovative responses to these and other 
constraints and threats. 

Rarely has a revolution suffering a strategic defeat recovered in the 
period of time it took the Philippine revolution to revive and move once 
again to a position of relative strength. It took fifteen years to move 
from devastating defeat in 1954 to the re-establishment of the CPP in 
1968 and the founding of the NPA in 1%9. And it has taken 16 years for 
the NPA to grow from a hardy band of 68 men to a nationwide force of 
15,000 regulars who are pressing the AFP to a debilitating stalemate. 

The works reviewed here contribute significantly to an understanding 
this phenomenon. In conclusion, two factors appear especially decisive. 
One is the CPP and NPA’s capacity to fuse revolutionary di.sciplinc with 
strong initiative from cadres at all levels of the movement. The other is 
i the consistent employment of theory to illuminate practice and chart 
ut the road to state power. All the key junctures in the revitalised left's 
istory—the forging of the programme of the National Democratic 
devolution, the struggle leading to the re-cstablishment of the party in 
968, the adoption of the archipelagic guerrilla strategy in the mid- 
970s, the interaction of the advancing rural armed struggle, the united 
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front in the cities, and the urban mass protests in the mid-198()s—serve 
to illustrate the continuing relevance of Lenin's assertion; ‘Without 
revolutionary theory, there can be no revolutionary practice.’ 
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THE UN SYSTEM 


A UNCTAD Special Committee on Preferences 
Thirteenth Session 
Geneva, 10-19 April 1985 

■For the first time in five years, seventy-seven countries in all regional groups 
within the Special Committee on Preferences agreed on the conclusions of their 
periodic review of the Generalised System of Preferences (GSP). The GSP was 
established by UNCTAD II in New Delhi in 1968 to give preferential access to 
developtcd country markets for specified products from designated developing 
countries. 

The committee, which monitors implementation of the (iSP, recognised the 
important role of the GSP as a mechanism for facilitating developing-country exports 
and expanding international trade. In 1982. trade covered by the system amounted to 
$52hn. The committee reaffirmed the objectives arrd character of the GSP. especially 
its generalised, non-discriminatory and non-reciprocal nature. Its role in the 
development efforts of developing countries was recognisetl. the aims being to 
increase their export earnings, promote their industrialisation and accelerate their 
rates of economic growth. These objectives had not. however, been fully achieved. 
In particular, the expansion of the exports of indebted countries was seen as a means 
of maintaining their development momentum while simultaneously allowing them to 
service their debts. 

The committee expressed satisfaction that all the GSP schemes requiring renewal 
had been extended beyond their initial ten-year period. (The US and Canada had 
made their extensions in 1984.) It was noted that the improvements made in the 
system in recent years had been relatively modest, and developed countries were 
urged to consider products not yet adequately covered in both the agricultural and 
industrial sectors, with a view to improving product coverage. Sjiecial measures were 
.idvocatcd to give benefit to the least developed countries. The committee also 
agreed that the rules of origin, defining the products to he covered by the GSP. 
should be liberalised and harmonised and their oiK’ration simplified. Governments, 
especially those of preference-giving countries, were moreover urged to contribute 
to the UNCT AD Trust Fund in order to enable multilateral technical cooperation to 
roceed beyond 1985.' 

The committee had also noted the request of preference-receiving countries to 
-‘spect the character of the GSP and refrain from excluding benefieiary countries. It 
ad urged preference-giving countries envisaging modifications of the scheme to 
Iford upon request adequate scope fur prompt consultations over difficulties. Both 
lose clauses reflected major concerns on the part of developing countries that some 
cneficiaries were being graduated out of schemes once they had attained a given per 
apita income and that such decisions were being made without reference to the 
■fws of preference-receiving countries. 

Alister McIntyre, UNCTAD’s Deputy Secretary-General and Offieer-in-Charge. 
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suggested that many factors had to be taken into account in determining eligibility for 
preferential access rather than the simple indicator of GNP per capita. Product- 
specific criteria might be necessary or a country might have achieved an adequate 
level of competitiveness in one sector and not in another. Moreover, there should be 
no penalty for countries developing into competitive exporters, he said. He 
considered that the rules for modifying CiSP schemes should be based on criteria 
evolved through multilateral consensus. 

These criticisms of the GSP had been echoed by Ahmad Saker of Syria, speaking 
for the Group of Seventy-Seven (G77); he argued that the system was being 
undermined. Countries were, he said, arbitrarily deprived of beneficiary .status for 
political reasons or if they began to demonstrate the ciipacity for competitiveness. 
Those determining that this status had been reached were often, he said, exclusively 
the developed countries. He expressed concern over the introduction of income 
thresholds and demands for reciprocal concessions in new US schemes and also 
iidvocated the expansion of product coverage, tariff cuts and the liberalisation of 
non-tariff barriers in the schemes.’ 

•‘Contrary to popular superstition, the 13th session has proved to he a lucky one 
and we htive reached agreed conclusions on a number of important aspects of the 
GSP'. Marie Plate of the Netherlands, spokesperson for the OfiCD countries. 
International Poundation for Development Alternatives, Special United Nations 
Service (Geneva) No. 123, 21 April 19H5. 

Speaking on behalf of the G77. Ahmad Saker of Syria hoped that the agreed 
conclusions would be 'only the beginning of a constructive approach, the start of a 
process which will affect the minds and attitudes of tho.se responsible for 
implementing the GSP'. International Foundation for Development Alternative 
Special United Nations Service (Geneva) No. 123. 21 April 1985. 


AUNF.SCO 

One Hundred and Twenty-First Hxccutive Board Meeting 
Paris, 9 May-21 June 1985 

■UNIi.SCO’s fifty-member Hxccutive Board made attempts to resolve the cris 
within the organisation caused by the UN’s withdrawal in December 1984. Britaii 
contributing 5 per cent of UNESCO's budget, compared with the US's 25 per cen 
was also threatening to follow suit unless reforms were carried out. 

A joint statement formulated at Luxembtrurg by the European member-states i 
UNESCO was pre.scnted to the Executive Board.’ It called for cuts in the 19> 
budget; a comprehensive plan and timetable for the implementation i 
administrative reforms; and plans for the 1986/87 UNESCO programme. Eve 
France (hitherto an exception among.st Western industrialised states in supporiin 
the agency and its Director-General, Amadou Mahtar M'Bow) had begun to hardc 
its attitude.'* However, the Board cros.sed off its agenda a report critical v. 
UNESCO's management, which Western nations had wanted to be considcrcil 
Entitled ‘Improvements needed in UNESCO Management, Personnel, Financia 
and Budgetary Practices', it had been written by the US Cieneral Accounting Offin 
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I in 1984, prior to US withdrawal. It was rejected, ostensibly on the grounds that it had 
not been translated.' 

The meeting adopted by consensus a precise and detailed timetable, drafted by the 
thirteen-member Temporary Committee of the Board, for the implementation of 
more than a hundred previously agreed reforms. These measures concerned the 
decentralising of UNE^'O's activities; the improvement of its budget and recruiting 
practices; improved evaluation methods for its programmes; and the strengthening 
of its governing bodies, the Executive Board and the Conference. The Board also 
endorsed the Director-General’s recommendation to proceed with the remainder of 
the programme for the 1984/85 biennium, despite the US withdrawal and the 
withholding of its $4.5m contribution. The 1985 budget shortfall was, accordingly, to 
be made up through $25m worth of economies, $8m of voluntary contributions'’ and 
the controversial mobilisation of SKIm of the UNESCO budget earmarked to meet 
inflationary rises in costs. While the industrialised countries (with the exception of 
France, which endorsed M’Bow’s proposal) warned that the mumK'uvrc was 
probably illegal under UNESCO’s rules, they agreed to await the final ruling on the 
subject by the full UNESCO Conference in Sofia, in October 1985. In the meantime, 
the Director-General was authori.sed to seek active negotiations with the US to .settle 
the dispute over its outstanding contributions. This plan was made despite calls by 
developing countries for a decision on the matter to be sought from the International 
Court of Justice in the Hague. 

The Executive Board went on to consider a draft programme and budget for the 
1986/87 biennium. Although the Director-General had suggested a zero-growth 
budget’, the Western ‘pro-reform’ countries succeeded in securing the principle of 
reducing the budget by the 25 per cent lost asa result of US withdrawal. The question 
was how the programme was to be adj usted to accommodate these cuts. The Western 
industrialised countries favoured what they termed ’programme concentration’, 
entailing the elimination of those programmes they opposed on the grounds of their 
being ‘controversial’, ’politicised’ or ‘overlapping’, such as those concerning 
disarmament, communications or human rights. On the other hand, many 
developing countries, as well as the Soviet Union, favoured across-the-board cuts, 
affecting all programmes equally. After .six weeks of debate, a consensus formed 
around an overall programme with a limited reduction in politically contentious 
areas and a slight shift in favour of scientific and technical fields. The 
I communications programme was to involve more aid to specific countries, and for 
training journalists, and less emphasis on the ‘democratisation’ of information. Less 
stress was to be placed on the technical aspects of disarmament, and more on its 
educational dimensions. Practical assistance towards the eradication of illiteracy was 
to be offered by UNESCO, rather than the subject itself being studied. 

While the sum of these reforms was deemed insufficient to persuade the LIS to 
■cconsider its withdrawal from the organisation, it received the cautious approval of 
ithcr Western .states. TTie British representative. William Dodd, stres.sed that the 
loard was competent to make recommendations only, and that Britain would be 
'waiting the results of the General Conference in Sofia before making a decision on 
b position. It was understrxxl that Britain considered the proposed reforms to be 
ifficient, but was hoping for their extension at the conference.’ 

►UNESCO must ‘avoid a pioliticisation of discussions which, as the present crisis 
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shows, can only lead to confusion, perhaps even to the disappearance of the 
organisation.' Roland Dumas, French Foreign Secretary, in a speech prior to the 
opening of the Board meeting. The Timex (I^mdon) IS April 198.S. 

The outcome of the meeting was ‘a major succes,s'. Giselc Halimi, French permanent 
delegate to UNF.SCO. Financial Timex (London) 22 June 

‘Never before in the history of I’NKSCO have so many reforms been initiated in so 
short a time.' Ivo Margam, Yugoslav delegate to UNESCO and Chairman of the 
Temporary Committee. The Timex (Ltmdon) S June 1985. 


ACommission on Transnational Corporations (TNCs) 

Reconvened Special Session 
New York, 17-21 June 1985 

■Eighly-one UN member-states met to examine a study prepared by the LIN 
Centre on Transnational Corporations, with a view to overcoming the current 
deadUK'k on the Code of Conduct for TNCs. The study concerned the outstanding 
issues in the draft code of conduct, which have divided the commission.** These issues 
relate to international law and legal obligations, and their implications for 
nationalisation: state contracts; mm-disenmination and fair and equitable 
trealnienl; national treatment: free choice of law and means of settling disputes; 
non-interference in internal matters; conlhct of juri.sdiction: free transfer of 
payments relating to TNC inve.stments; non-collaboration by TNCs with the South 
African regime: anil the objectives of the code. 

It was decided, subject to the tipproval of l:C()SOC and the UN General 
Assembly, to reconvene the Special Session for two weeks in January 1986, in order 
to rciich agreement on these outstanding issues, and to complete the code. It was 
suggested that expert advisers he invited to attend the January session and that the 
Secretary-General review and revise the report presented to the June 1985 .Session.'* 


AUN Conference on Conditions for the Regi.stration of Ships 
Third Session 
Geneva, 8- 9 July 1985 

■One hundred delegations from large shipowning states, developing and socialist 
countries attended the session."' They agreed on the conditions that should govern 
the inclusion of merchant ships in national shipping registers, thus reaching the first 
international agreement to specify the components of the ‘genuine link’ which is 
supposed to exist between a ship and the flag it flies. In 1984 roughly .50 per cent of 
shipped merchandise was carried under the flags of convenience of so-called ‘open 
registries' such as Liberia, Panama. Cyprus, Bermuda and the Bahamas. 

The three conditions for the regi.stration of .ships adopted by con.sensus concerned 
ownership, management and manning, the latter two proving the most controversial 
in previous sessions. Flag states were to make appropriate pntvisions for the ' 
participation of their nationals as owners of the ships they registered. The level of 
participation was to be sufficient to allow the flag state effective jurisdiction and 
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ontrol nver those ships. Shipowning companies were to be established with their 
rincipal business premises in the flag state or at least were to contain a 
epresentative or management employee who was a national of or domiciled in that 
tate. A 'satisfactory part’ of the crew of merchant ships were to be nationals of the 
ag state or domiciled or permanent legal residents there. Qualifications to this rule 
owever would include factors such as the availability of qualified seafarers in the 
.ag state, legally valid bilateral or multilateral agreements and considerations 
elating to the economic viability of operating the ships. Other provisions in the new 
greement included those of maritime administration, identification and 
ccountability and measures to protect the interests of countries supplying labour to 
lerchant ships." 

A key point among the conditions of registration was the obligation of each flag 
tale to ensure that the managers and operators of its ships were capable of meeting 
ac financial obligations arising from the ships' operations. Their nationals in the 
lanagement of the shipping companies were also to be available for legal 
>rocedures. The purpose of the new regulations was to make the owners and 
perators of ships identifiable and responsible for accidents, with their flag states as 
nc ultimate guarantors of that responsibility. I'hc President of the conference, the 
vary Coast’s Marine Minister, Lamine Fadika, stressed that flag states would be 
eld liable for financial compensation in cases of third-party damages. It was hoped 
fiat the new regulations would end the abuses entailed in flags of ainvenicncc; the 
xploitation of crews (often from developing countries) through low wages and bad 
'onditions, the ignoring of international rules on hygiene and murine pollution, and 
ax fraud as well as the evasion of responsibility for accidents. 

AH groups at the conference declared themselves satisfied with the agreement and 
1 fourth session was planned for the beginning of 1986. Its chief purptise W'ill be to 
letermine the legal form the agreement should take, [.amine Fadika reported that a 
najority of states favoured a mid-way position between the extremes of a legally 
linding convention and non-binding recommendations. Under this compromise 
ome clauses would be mandatory and others optional. 

•Tt is not directed against any country or any group of interests. It forms a 
vcll-balanced whole. It takes into account both the interests of developing countries 
vith legitimate aspirations to improve their situation in shipping and the no less 
egitimate concerns of industrialised countries, of developing countries that supply 
nanpower, or landlocked countries who want to have a merchant fleet under their 
lag. of open registry countries whose economies are based to a large extent on this 
■ystem, and, finally, the interests of the crews, both officers and seamen'. Famine 
'adika, Minister of Marine of the Ivory Coast and Chairman of the Conference in his 
^including statement to the plenary. UNCTAD Press Release. TAD/INF/17t)8. 22 
luly 1985. 
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A World Conference lo Review and Appraise the Achievements of the UN 
Decade for Women 
Nairobi, 15-26 July 1985 

■Tfie UN Confercjice met with the dual purpttse of reviewing the past 
achievements of the UN Decade for Women, whose end it marked, and of devising 
new strategies for improving the status of women in the remainder of the century. 
Overlapping with the non-governmental ‘Forum '85', held in Nairobi from 10-19 
July 1985. in which over 11,(KX) women from 1.50 countries participated, it was 
attended by delegations from 157 countries, all of which contributed to the final 
document on ‘forward-looking Strategies'. 

The conference participants took note of some marginal improvements in the 
years from 197.5-85, such as those in education, particularly within developing 
countries, where girls increased from .57 percent to 41 per cent of the secondary school 
population during the decade. In manufacturing industry the wage gap had 
narrowed, with women earning 7.5 per cent of men's earnings compared with 70 per 
cent ten years ago. Within developing countries, awareness of the need for family 
planning and the demand for contraceptives was also said to have increased during 
the decade. It was retxignised, however, that for many women conditions had not 
improved, but had worsened because of the economic recession. One marked 
achievement of the decade had been in the field of research, which had made 
available some of the statistics representing women's subordinate status. The UN 
study, ‘.State of the World'.s Women' (1985) revealed that ‘while women represent 
fifty per cent of the world’s population, they perform nearly two-thirds of all working 
hours, receive only one-tenth of the world’s income and own less than one per cent of 
world property.’ This statement, Leticia R Shahani. UN As-sistant Secretary General 
argued, remained as appropriate in 1985 as it was when it was first made in 1980. 

The final document, ‘Forward-looking .Strategies of Implementation for the 
Advancement of Women and Concrete Measures to Overcome Obstacles to the 
Achievement of the Goals and Objectives of the Decade', was drafted within two 
committees working .simultaneously. Its passage was hampered, however, by 
disagreements between, on the one hand. Western states led by the US and, on the 
other hand, developing and socialist countries. The U.S had insisted from the outset 
that its delegation, led by Maureen Reagan, daughter of the US President, would 
oppose the intrusion into the conference of what it termed extraneous political 
issues. These issues included those of disiirmamcnt, apartheid, the creation of a 
Palestinian state and Zionism, the discussion of the latter having deterred the US 
from signing the final documents of the previous women’s conferences in Mexico 
City in 1975, and Copenhagen in 1980. Delegations from developing countries had 
argued, however, that the avowed goals of the Women's Decade (equality, 
development and peace) could not be achieved unless these i.ssues were addressed, 
and that the condition of women could not be improved unless unjust political 
systems were radically changed.” It was because of this division that the US had 
insisted initially on any final document being adopted by consensus. Ihh 
requirement cxiuld have given the U.S the power to block decisions in the conference, 
of which developing and socialist countries formed the majority. Following an earlv i 
US compromise, however, when it was decided that the report ‘should be adopted b\ 
consensus’, rather than ‘must be', certain sections of the report were voted on in 
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plenary session, as no agreement could be reached on them in committee. At this 
stage, in the Anal plenary session, the US delegation, supported by Israel and 
Western states, refused to accept a particular paragraph equating Zionism with 
racism, which would almost certainly have been passed had a vote been taken. A 
possible walkout was averted by a compromise wording suggested by the Kenyan 
delegate, in which 'all forms of racism' were decried. The US accepted the wording 
on the basis that Zionism was not included in the description, and the Pl.O 
representatives accepted it on the grounds that the UN had characterised Zionism as 
a form of racism in previous decisions. 

The final document was adopted as a whole by consensus, with 4 of the .172 
paragraphs being put to the vote. A proposal of G77 to the effect that coercive 
measures adopted by certain developed states, including trade restrictions and 
economic sanctions, had adverse effects on the integration of women in 
development, was adopted by 109 votes to none, with 29 abstentions. A further 
paragraph attributing the unequal position of women in large part to the 
unwillingness of certain developed countries to help to implement the New 
International Economic Order was passed by 103 votes, with 1 against (the US) 
and 29 abstentions. A paragraph on the situation of women and children in South 
Africa, which called among other things for sanctions against South Africa, was 
passed by 121 votes, with 1 against (the US) and 13 abstentions. Finally, a 
paragraph on Palestinian women and children, calling for the achievement of 
Palestinian rights, as formulated in the UN Programme of Action concerning 
Palestine, was passed by 97 votes to 3 (Australia. Israel, and the US), with 29 
abstentions. 

Despite fears that the conference would be overtaken by such issues, it was widely 
recognised as having achieved a certain unity of purpose, and as having withstood 
attempts to deflect it from its major concerns. The plight of rural women in 
developing countries received attention; reports estimated that women prixluce 5U 
per cent of the world’s food and perform between 60 and 80 per cent of Africa's farm 
work. In view of the.se facts, and of widespread drought and famine in Africa, the 
targeting of development assistance to women was seen not merely as a humanitarian 
gesture, but as a necessary means of improving vital food production. The final 
document called for improved training for women in food technologies, and for their 
improved aecess to land, capital, technology and t)ther restturces. through land 
ownership and inheritance rights, and for the removal of restrictions on their access 
to credit. Water was also an issue, with governments being urged to ‘relieve the 
burden placed on women by the task of fetching water'. by constructing more dams 
and wells. 

The document ealled on all countries to enforce the existing laws providing for the 
equality of women, and to advance their training and education, particularly in 
technical, managerial and non-traditional areas. It advocated their increased 
participation in trade unions, political parties, and the military. It urged 
ftovemments to place an economic value on the unremunerated work of women in 
bearing children, keeping house and raising crops, advocating the legal 
implementation of parental leave policies and the encouragement of the sharing of 
household work and child care between men and women. A provision, opposed by 
Ik.. I asked governments to ensure that both sexes received 'equal pay f(>r work 
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i>f equal vuluc'. In addition to provisions on family planninj; and violence againsi 
women, special attention was given to women who.se specific situations cxaccrhate 
their plight, such as those in areas of armed cxinflict; single-parent families; disublet 
women; wttmen who are victims of sex trafficking or involuntary prostitution 
refugee women; Palestinian women; and women under apartheid. 

■While the final document was not legally binding (a fact stressed by the US 
delegation when it was argued that many of its provisions ran counter to US policy) 
it was considered by some particip<tnts to be a useful in.strumcnt of pres.sure to appi) 
to recalcitrant governments. (Joing far beyond the existing state of legislation in mosi 
countries, it was designed for immediate action, the strategies' implementation being 
monitored every five years, depending on the decision of the UN General Assembly, 
liach country was to have the option, however, to determine its own priorities, basec 
on Its own development policies and resource eapabilities.''' 

•‘If we debate an issue that is being debated in the UN or in disarmameni 
conferences, we have robbed women.' Maureen Reagan, head of the US delegatior 
to the conference. The CliiartJian (London) l.S July 1985. 

'It is iinbelies able that women can effectively participate in developing their society 
under foreign ix'cupafion and subjugation.'.Sui'anne Mubarak, head of the F-‘gyptiar 
delegation, referring to what .she called the suffering of Palestinian women it; 
Israeli-occupied territories, /ntenuiiiomil Herald Tribune (INI') (Paris) 17 July 
1985 

Development administered largely by men on assumptions centred particularly or 
men is not only morally indefensible but economically insane.' Bradford Morse. 
Director of the Office for Lmergenev Operations in Africa. The Timex (London) If 
July 1985. 

‘I’m not sure how many women reeogni/.e it. and for the most part, government^ 
don't like to recognize it, but there is indeed a powerful international women's 
movement. F'inally, thereiscomnionality.andit will spread.'Virginia Allan, member 
of the US delegation, also present at the Mexico City and Copenhagen conferences 
///7'(Paris) .JO July 1985. 

■'I'he decade has merely touched the tip of the iceberg.' Meix-od Darpoh. the 
Liberian delegate, West Afrieu (Ixmdon) 29 July 1985. p 154.J. 


A UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) 

Preparatory Commission for the International Sea-Bed Authority and the 
International Tribunal for the l.aw of the Sea 
Geneva, 12-14 .SeptemFier 1985 

■During its summer ses.sion the Preparatory Commission, which meets twice ;i 
year, made marginal priigress towards the establishment of rules and regulation' 
governing the exploration and exploitation of .sea-bed re.sources in international 
waters. 

A focus of debate was the reported unilateral granting trf licences, in November 
1984, by the US to four mining consortiums to extract manganese nodules from thi 
Pacific.This action on the part of the US, performed without notifying thr 
Preparatory C'ommi.s.sion. was unanimously opposed during the meeting. TN 
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Pakistani delegate, Mansur Ahmad, argued on behalf of the (iroup of 77 that it 
contravened the principle enshrined in UNCLOS that sea-bed resources arc a 
common heritage of mankind, thus undermining the convention. On the 
recommendation of G77, the Preparatory Commission declared that ‘any claim, 
agreement or action regarding the [international sea-bed] area and its resources 
undertaken outside the Preparatory Commission which is incompatible with the 
United Nations Convention on the Lawof the .Sea and its related resolutions shall not 
be recognised.’ It unequivocally declared such arrangements to be ‘wholly illegal' 
and denied that they were a basis for the creation of legal rights. 

The Commission continued its examination of the procedural rules of the 
Assembly and Council of the International Sea-Bed Authority fISA) in preparation 
for the entry info force of UNCI .OS, which would occur after sixty state ratifications. 
(At the time of the meeting, twenty-two states had ratified the treaty.)''’ The 
C'hairman of the Commission, Joseph Warioba of Tanzania, also continued his 
consultations on the resolution of overlapping claims to international sea-bed areas 
by applicants for ‘pioneer investor' status. Until these conflicting claims were 
resolved, the PreparaUiry Commission could not. he said, implement Resolution II 
of the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea by elaborating rules on the 
registration <if pioneer investors. 

'I'here were reports during the session from the four special commissions of the 
Preparatory Commission. Special Commission 1. mandated to study possible 
ramifications of deep sea-bed mining for land-based mineral producers.'' was 
reported to have gathered sufficient data for its purptises. Future studies, its 
C’hairman suggested, might concentrate on the existing programmes and activities of 
international and multilateral organisations in order to assess their suitability for 
assisting land-based producer states: the influences of various factors (such as 
population, per capita income, geographical location) on the level of dependence of 
\ particular countries on the minerals involved in deep sea-hed mining: and the role of 
i these mineral sectors in the economics of particular developing countries which are 
I land-based producers. 

j Special Commission 2, set up to establish the enterprise (the sea-bed mining organ 
for the ISA), examined a working paper outlining hyprsthetical deep sea-bed mining 
; operations, in order to consider the possible requirements in terms of skilled 
managerial personnel. In formulating such hypothetical models, the Chairman 
suggested that the Special Commission would have to take into consideration metal 
prices and markets in the short and medium terms: the access of the F.nterprise to 
these markets: the cost of marketing: and the availability of facilities such as 
processing plants for leasing. The Special Commission also agreed in its calculations 
to assume that the Enterprise would be the .sole operator initially, though its first 
operation might in reality be a joint venture. It was thought that the training of 
experts for the ISA might be a more immediate need than the training of people in 
the practical skills of sea-hed mining. 

Special Commission 3, mandated to devise the mining code, considered a set of 
draft regulations concerning the procedure for states to notify the ISA of their 
intention to prospect: application for approval of exploratory and exploitative 
operations; and the criteria for that approval. 

Special Commission 4, to establish the International Tribunal for the Law of the 
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Sea, continued to obtain information on the experience of other organisations (such 
as the UN) in the setting up of such courts and tribunals. In most cases, temporary 
facilities had been used to avoid delays during the construction of permanent 
buildings, llie Special Commission also continued its examination of draft 
procedural rules for the tribunal, and discussed provision in UNCLOS for the 
prompt release of vessels and crews, of particular importance to shipping and coastal 
countries.*'* 


COMMODITIES 


▲ International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) 

Council Meeting 
London. S-19 July 1985 

■Two weeks of talks between producer and consumer countries in the Council 
ended without agreement on a succe.ssor to the International Cocoa Agreement, 
which was due to expire in September 1985. Like the last negotiations on a new 
agreement, in Geneva in February-March 1985, the talks collap)sed over the issues of 
price-structure and the regulation of stocks.'*’ 

In the July talks, consumer countries were pressing producers to agree to a 
statement effectively linking the extension of the current pact with their acceptance 
of a substantially lower price range in any future agreement. The Soviet Union, in 
particular, took an unexpectedly hard line, threatening not to agree to extend the 
pact unless the price range was cut, and pre.ssing for the suspension of levy payments 
to finance the buffer sttKk. Eventually, however, the Council agreed to extend the 
present International Cocoa Agreement for a further twelve months from 1 October 
1985, a decision on which the Soviet Union abstained. The Council then decided to 
make a fourth attempt to negotiate a new pact, in Geneva in February 1986.^* 


▲ International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
London, 22-26 July 1985 

■The sixteen-member Executive Board proved unable to settle the outstanding 
i.ssues of the ICO’s price support arrangements, and penalties for discounting to 
non-ICO members. 

On the question of price support, a fall in the fifteen-day moving average indicator 
price to just below 130||( per pound had automatically triggered a reduction of Im 
bags (60 kilogrammes each) in the ICO export quota, on .5 July 1985. to 59.2m bags. 
(The global export quota is the ICO's tool for controlling supplies and maintaining 
coffee prices within the support range of the International Coffee Agreement (ICA). 
currently between US$1.20 and US$1.40 per pound.) A further automatic reduction 
in export quotas was expected within a few days of the meeting's close, as the average 
price fell below 120^ per pound.Hoping to push prices up to the central level in the 
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support range {I3(V per pound), producing countries argued for a further reduction 
in the export quota, beyond the Im bags expected. The price slide, they said, had 
been caused by the excessively large 61m bag quota fixed for the 1984/85 coffee year, 
ending in September. Arguing that a third cut in the export quota might soon be 
necessary to maintain prices within the suppxirt range, they urged a change in the rule 
limiting the number of automatic quota reductions to two per quarter, and requiring 
that changes beyond these be approved by a special meeting of the Executive Board. 
Consumer countries resisted these moves, however, objecting that the current 
weakness in the market was merely a corrective to the excessively high prices in the 
spring of 1984, when the 1983/84 export quota had almost been equivalent to 
demand. 

The issue of discounted sales to non-ICO members, and the related problem of 
some of these coffee sales never reaching their ostensible destinations (possibly 
finding their way instead to consumer countries belonging to the ICO), had been 
discussed at length at previous ICO meetings in April and May 1985.^" At their July 
meeting, producing countries, with the exception of Indonesia (the chief discounting 
exporter), agreed on a proposal to penalise abuses of the ICA. Led by Brazil, they 
stipulated specific penal quota reductions for members who were unable to acctHint 
for an above-average quantity of coffee sold to non-members, which presumably 
never reached its alleged destination. The proposal, however, was not accepted by 
the Board. 

Decisions on the issues of price support and discounting were postponed until the 
ICO annual meeting in September 1985.’’ 


A ICO 

Forty-fourth annual Council meeting 
London, 16-30 September 1985 

■After over two weeks of negotiations and three days of extensions, the Council 
reached agreement on the global export quota and price support range for the coffee 
year 1985/86. The prolongation of the meeting was in part due to the insistence of 
some consumer countries that the issues on non-fulfilmcnt of quotas and discounting 
to non-ICO members be settled before the discussions could proceed. 

The US (which accounts for 25 per cent of the world's coffee amsumption) was 
reported to have taken a tough stand with regard to what it termed the 
under-shipment of producer countries' individual export quotas. This failure to meet 
agreed export quotas had, it was argued, resulted in artificial shortages during the 
earlier part of the 1984/85 coffee year precisely when demand wils at its highest. ’Ihc 
US was consequently anxious for assurance that export quotas for 198.5/86 would be 
fulfilled and discus.sion of other matters was initially made conditional on the 
reaching of a settlement on under-shipments. Three proposals for rewards and 
penalties concerning quota fulfilment proved unacceptable to the Council. Producer 
countries argued that under-shipment, far from being a result of producers' 
reluctance to fulfil their quotas, was often caused by irregular trade patterns or lack 
of demand from ICO consumers. 
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A decision on figures for the 1985/86 coffee year (set to begin on 1 October 1985) 
was reached by majority vote on a proposal from leading producers. Sixty-one of tbe 
ICO’s seventy-five members agreed to the proposal, while the US alone voted 
against it and Costa Rica, Honduras, India, Indonesia and Peru abstained. The 
initial global export quota was fixed at .58m bags (slightly lower than that year’s initial 
figure of 61 m bags). The price support range was to remain unaltered at $1.20-$ 1.40 
per pound. The agreement provided for three possible cuts in the export qaota of 1 m 
bags each in the event of the price falling below 120^ pound after twenty days, if it 
remained below 12())i for a further fifteen days and if it subsequently fell below 11.5^. 

The head of the Brazilian negotiating team, Alberto Leite Barbosa, concluded 
that the agreement, with its quota of .58m bags, would support stable prices and 
provide a normal flow of coffee. The US, however, having unsuccessfully opposed 
the agreement and having achieved no gains on cither under-shipment or discounting 
was reported to be reassessing its position with regard to the ICA.’"* 

•‘We are concerned that the outcome may not bode well for the future of the 
International Coffee Agreement or out participation in it'. Rollinde Prager, head of 
the US delegation. IH'i (Paris) .1 October 1985. 

‘All efforts were made not to leave the United States isolated'. Alberto Leite 
Barbo.sa, head of the Brazilian negotiating team. ///'/' (Paris) .1 October 1985. 


▲ International Natural Rubber Organisation (INRO) 

Special Session of the C'ouncil 

Kuala Lumpur, 1.V14 Augu.st 1985 and .5 September 1985 

■After heated discussion, the Council decided to cut intervention prices for 
rubber by a full .5 per cent, as is provided for under the International Natural Rubber 
Agreement (INRA). The special session of the Council had been called to review 
buffer-stock operations, as is required by the regulations when the stockpile 
(purchased in order to maintain prices) exceeds .5(K).0(I0 tonnes, a figure it reached in 
July 1985, 

Agreement was reached among INRO’s thirty-three members only after a 
proposal by Malaysia to suspend buffer-stock operations and allow prices to find their 
own level had been rejected by consumer countries. Tbey saw the suggestion as a 
tactic to delay the lowering of prices neces.sary in the face of over-supply. Malaysia 
was seeking a thorough review of the entire rubber situation and of Article 32 of 
INRA, which provided for three courses of action in the event of a .3()(J,(X)0 tonne 
buffer-stock level: an automatic .30 per cent cut in intervention prices; a slower rate of 
buying by the buffer stock manager; or the suspension of buffer stiKk operations. As 
a compromise, the Council, having decided on the 3 per cent cut, agreed to 
Malaysia's suggestion to review the situation of natural rubber (including its price 
structure) at its next meeting in October 1985, with the help of a market assessment 
paper to be prepared by the INRO Secretariat. 

'The Council also discussed means of financing an additional contingency stockpile 
of 150,0(X) tonnes, to be set up once the buffer stock exceeded 400,0(X) tonnes; the 
feasibility of INRO’s borrowing from commercial banks to finance the stockpile; the 
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legal implications of using its assets as collateral; and the possible guaranteeing of 
these loans by member governments."’ 

At a sp>ecial meeting on 3 September, the Council appointed a new buffer-st<x:k 
manager to succeed the incumbent, Harvey Adams, who was leaving in October. 
The appointment of Aldo Hofmeister, a US citizen, ended six months of deadlock 
over a choice of manager, successive US nominees having previously been 
rejected.^'’ 


DISARMAMENT 


ASoviet Union-United States 
Arms Control Negotiations: Second Round 
Geneva, 30 May-16 July 1985 

■Tlie second round of bilateral negotiations on nuclear and space weapons began 
as the first round had ended, in deadlock. No changes in the position of either the 
Soviet Union or the US had been signalled in the recess between rounds, and the two 
sides were in agreement only in their assessment of the first round of talks as 
'fruitless'.*’ While no tangible progress was achieved in the second round, various 
ideas were floated’ informally, as a means of gauging the unofficial reaction of the 
other side. 

The major point of disagreement in the talks in March and April 1985 had been that 
the Soviet Union insisted that the Reagan administration's Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) be halted as a precondition for arms reductions in other areas, while 
the US repeated that SDI was non-ncgotiable. Moreover, on 26 June 1985. during 
the course of the second round. Mikhail Gorbachev explicitly accused the US of 
blocking the Geneva negotiations in order to continue to build up its arms on earth, 
at sea and in space. He warned that the Soviet Union would be forced to revise its 
attitude towards the whole talks if the delaying tactics persisted.’" In a further 
statement on 5 July 1985, Gorbachev described the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty as the ‘key link in the entire process of nuclear arms limitation', 
declaring that it was threatened by the US plans of 'space militarisation', and urging 
the US to reaffirm its commitment to the treaty.’^ 

Notwithstanding the deadlock over space and defensive weapons, reptrrts 
emerged of a nascent Soviet flexibility on the issue. According to US officials, as 
reported on 8 July 1985. Soviet negotiators in Geneva had informally suggested that 
they might be seeking a ban only on the development and testing of space weapons, 
as opposed to the elimination of laboratory and scientific research. A change in the 
formal Soviet negotiating position was. however, flatly denied by berth sides. Yuli 
Kvitsinsky, the chief Soviet negotiator on space weapons, instead reaffirmed the 
Soviet position that a ban on space research was (contrary to US assertions) 
scientifically verifiable by means of satellite .surveillance, and was therefore a 
coherent goal of Soviet prolicy. 

Tentative developments in the field of strategic arms control left the US 
negotiators marginally more optimistic at the end of the .second round, despite the 
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vague nature of the new proptosals. On 24 June 1985, in spite of an agreement on 
confidentiality regarding substantive details of the negotiations, Paul H Nitze, senior 
US arms adviser, revealed the formal Soviet presentation of a proposal advanced 
publicly by Gorbachev on 26 April 1985. ITtis Soviet offer of a mutual 25 per cent cut 
in strategic nuclear delivery vehicles (expressed in April as being conditional on the 
elimination of SDI) was rejected by the US on the basis that it referred only to 
launchers, and not to effective destructive power, measured in the number and size 
of warheads.^' 

On 10 July 1985 the first indication that Gorbachev's offer might cover warheads, 
not simply launchers, was given by Colonel General Nikolai F Chervov, head of arms 
control for the Soviet (general Staff, in informal talks with a New York Democratic 
Congressman. Conditions were attached by Chervov, such that each side would be 
free to cut missiles, bombers and submarines as they saw fit; ceilings would also cover 
LIS long-range bombers and nuclear-capable bombers based in and around Europe; 
and French and British nuclear forces would be included. US officials, however, 
denied that any formal representation to that effect has been made in Geneva. 
Later, on 24 July 1985, US officials reptrrted that in a semi-formal post-plenary 
session at Geneva, a Soviet proposal had been made for a 30 per cent rcduelion in 
strategic launchers, and an ‘appropriately related’ percentage reduction in ‘nuclear 
charges’. The US response was cautious, however, as there was uncertainty as to 
whether "charges' signified warheads only, or bombs and cruise missiles as well. 
There were also attached conditions similar to those Chervov had stipulated, 
including the elimination of SDI research; limits on intermediate-range offensive 
missiles (US deployments in Europe): and the inclusion of French and British 
nuclear forces. The US, meanwhile, was anxious to confine talks to land-based 
weapons, where it believed the Soviet Union to have a clear advantage.” 

An alternative proposal in the area of .strategic arms reductions was revealed sixjn 
after the second round ended on 16 July 1985. I'he Soviet negotiators suggested a 
ceiling on different categories of strategic weapons which would limit them to a 
certain percentage of each side’s overall arsenal. While the US remained sceptical of 
the proposal which was not elaborated upon, Robert C MacFarlane, National 
Security Adviser to President Reagan, gave some indication that the suggestion 
could he profitably developed in the third round of talks. These were to begin on 19 
September 1985.” 

#‘Far from having made serious proposals in Geneva on folding up the arms race, 
the Americans, conversely, arc taking steps which are making the process impossible 
. . . we, of course will have to reassess the entire situation. We just cannot allow the 
talks to be used anew as a decoy, as a cover for military preparations, the purpose of 
which is to ensure the strategic superiority of the US and its course of achieving world 
dominance.' Mikhail Gorbachev, speaking during a visit to the industrial centre of 
Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. The Guardian (Londtm) 27 June 1985. 

‘Tlireats are no way to do business.’ US Vice-President, George Bush, speaking 
during a visit to Brussels. The Guardian (London) 29 June 1985. 

‘Strategic stability and trust would, no doubt, be strengthened if the US agreed 
together with the USSR to reaffirm their commitment in a binding form to the regime 
of the Treaty on the Limitation of ABM systems.' Mikhail Gorbachev, in reply to a 
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message from the US organisation, the Union of Concerned Scientists, which called 
for a ban on space weapons. Soviet News (London) 10 July 19S5. 

If the 30 per cent reduction in nuclear ‘charges' suggested by the Soviet negotiators 
applied only to missile warheads, ‘this would begin to be a serious proposal'. Edward 
L Rowny, a Senior US Adviser on arms control. IHT (Paris) 26 July 198.S. 

‘The method of aggregation proposed in these concepts seems designed to favour 
preservation of the Soviet Union's primary area of advantage, that is in prompt, 
hard-target kill capability, the most worrisome element in the current strategic 
equation.' Larry Speakes, the White House spokesman, discussing the Soviet 
proposal for percentage ceilings on different categories of strategic weapons. IHT 
(Paris) 18 July 1985. 

'We have seen a few signs that might ultimately prove to be promising.' Robert C 
MacFarlane, speaking of the same Soviet proposal. IHT (Paris) 26 July 1985. 
‘There has been no progress and it’s not our fault’ Victor P Karpov, chief Soviet 
negotiator, speaking before the final session of the second round. IHT (Paris) 17 
July 1985. 

‘In a negotiation as complex as this one an agreement will not be easily or quickly 
arrived at. But we do note a greater emphasis on dialogue and a lesser emphasis on 
polemics.’ Max M Kampelman, chief US negotiator, speaking after the final session 
of the second round. IHT (Paris) 17 July 1985. 


▲ Soviet Union-United States 
Ministerial Meeting 
Helsinki, 31 July 1985 

■For the first time since he replaced Andrei Gromyko as Soviet Foreign Minister 
on 2 July 1985, Eduard Shevardnadze met for talks with the US Secretary of State, 
George Schultz. The ministers were in Helsinki for the commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE), on 1 August 1985.” Both ministers were accompanied by leading 
disarmament negotiators. 

The ministers met for three hours in closed session, proposing, according to 
subsequent reports from US and Soviet officials, prospective agendas for the 
November summit meeting in Geneva between President Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev, They were reported to have agreed on a minimum agenda for the 
summit, consisting of three broad topics; international security issues, including the 
Geneva arms talks, the Stockholm Conference on Confidence and Security-Building 
Measures in Europe and the Vienna Conference on European conventional force 
reductions; regional issues, such as Afghanistan. Central America and the Middle 
East; and bilateral issues, such as pending agreements on cultural exchanges, air 
safety, air landing rights, trade and shipping. US officials, however, did not confirm 
agreement on the agenda, and the US was known to insist on the inclusion of a 
controversial fourth topic, human rights. The two sides agreed that the meeting had 
laid the groundwork for a productive summit, but a difference in approach had also 
begun to emerge. Remarks by Anatoli Dobryin, the Soviet Ambassador to 
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Washington, present throughout the meeting, about achieving ‘maximum progress’, 
were widely interpreted as hopeful of the summit giving impetus to the deadlocked 
Geneva arms talks. '*’ US officials, however, stressed that the purpo.se of the summit 
was merely to establish personal contact between the two leaders, and agreement on 
a broad plan of future action. 

In addition to discussing the summit agenda, the ministers reviewed their 
respective positions on key issues of controversy, such as arms control and human 
rights. There was no negotiation, and no progrc.ss was made towards breaking the 
deadlock in the Geneva arms control talks. Eduard .Shevardnadze merely repeated 
the Soviet proposal made in July 148.'' of a five month unilateral moratorium on 
nuclear testing, to begin on 6 August 14K5, which would remain in force after 1 
January 1486 provided the U.S also refrained from conducting nuclear tests. He also 
apparently rejected the catalogue of alleged human rights abuses in the Soviet Union 
which George Shultz had listed in his speech at the Helsinki commemoration.''' as 
inadmissible interference in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union.”' 

#T think thiit this meeting can he culled a good first step' towards making the 
Reagan-CJorbachev summit in Geneva ‘a genuinely productive meeting'. The talks 
were 'interesting, useful, frank, business-like, productive'. ‘Tfie fact remains that 
while we see st'me progress in some areas there are some very deep differences.’ 
George Shultz. ///7'(I’aris) I August 148.'' and J'/u’ Times (London) I August 1485. 
‘The present-day tense world situation, we are ct'nvinccd. calls for joint efforts to 
improve drastically the political climate in Europe and in international relations as a 
whole.' Eduard Shevardnadze, remarks made on arrival at Helsinki airport, on 24 
July. Reproduced in full in Soviet Nem (London) .'HI July 1485, p 271. 

‘The most importiint thing in US-.Sovict relations now is the summit, and the first 
steps were taken today.' Eduard Shevardnad/e. The Cuardian (l.ondon) 1 August 
1485. 

‘This w ill he one of the most complex summit meetings if only for the reason that in 
recent years the fabric of relations between our two countries has been destroyed. To 
destroy is easier than to create. We would like to see a restoration of this fabric that 
existed in earlier pemxis.' Anatoli Dobrynin. Soviet ambassador to the US. fHT 
(Paris) 1 August 1485. 


A South Pacific f-'orum 
Fifteenth Annual Summit Meeting 
Rarotonga, Qxik Islands, 4-6 August 1485 
■The thirteen member-states of the South Pacific Forum, meeting for their annual 
summit in the Polynesian Cook Islands, adopted a South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty on 6 August 1985. the fortieth anniversary of Hiroshima. 

The ‘Treaty of Rarotonga’ bans the manufacture, acquisition, stationing or testing 
of any nuclear explosive device, and the dumping of radioactive waste, within a vast 
areaof the world’s largest ocean, .south of the Equator. It also prohibits the export of 
nuclear material without strict safeguards. Signatories are, however, free to 
determine their own policies with regard to port or airfield calls by nuclear-capable 
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or armed ships or aircraft. At present, a ban on such calls is imposed by the Labour 
government in New Zealand,"*" and by Vanuatu, but Australia currently allows port 
visits by nuclear-powered and nuclear-capable U.S warships. 

The Treaty, originally proposed in 1^84 by Bob Flawke, the Australian Prime 
Minister, was signed by Australia, New Zealand, and six independent Pacific states, 
the Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Niue, Tuvalu and Western Samoa. The eight 
signatures are sufficient to bring it into force. Four more states. Nauru, Papua New 
Guinea, Solomon Islands and Tonga were expected to .sign soon afterwards, but the 
Prime Minister of Vanuatu, Walteri Lini, was reported to be unwilling to submit the 
treaty to Parliament for ratification, on the grounds that it was not radical enough."" 

The Forum members determined to send missions to the five nuclear powers 
(Britain, China, France, the Soviet Union and the US) in an effort to persuade them 
to sign protocols committing them to observe the treaty. David Lange, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, was confident that four of the nuclear powers would lend 
their support, but doubted that France could be expected to sign more than one of 
the protocols. France, which was conducting nuclear tests on the French Polynesian 
Mururoa Atoll, was directly appealed to by the Forum, to cease its testing."*“ Bob 
Flawke, meanwhile, when quc.stioned at the meeting, claimed that there was no 
contradiction between Australia's role as a uranium exporter, and its credentials as 
an anti-nuclear campaigner."*’ 

•TTie adoption of the Treaty of Rarotonga was a ‘remarkable achievement". Bob 
Hawke, Prime Minister of Australia. The Times (London) 8 August 198.^. 

The treaty was a ‘good deal’. David Lange. Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
Financial Times (London) 8 August 1985. 

"Nuclear tests in the Pacific will continue as long as it will be judged necessary- - by 
French authorities and only by them—for the national defence.' President Mitterrand 
of France, in a directive issued to the French Armed Forces in August, ordering them 
to prevent the unauthorised entry of French territorial waters or airspace around the 
Polynesian Atoll of Mururoa. "by force if necessary'. The (iaardian (London) 11 
September 1985. 


THE NORTH 


AGroup of Five (G5) 

Extraordinary Meeting of Finance Ministers 
New York, 22 September 1985 

■Finance Ministers"*"* and central bank governors of the five major Western 
industrialised countries, Britain, France. Japan, the US and West Germany, met on 
the initiative of the US. As part of their agreement to conduct mutual surveillance 
and in preparation for further discussions at the forthcoming IMF and World Bunk 
meetings in Seoul in October 1985, they reviewed economic developments and 
policies within the five countries. 

According to a statement issued after the meeting."*' the ministers agreed that the 
strengthening of the main European currencies and the Japiinese yen against the 
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dollar was desirable. In effect committing themselves to intervention in the foreign 
exchange markets, they agreed to use exchange rates to redress the 'pirtentially 
destabilising' trade imbalances between their five countries and in particular the US 
deficit and the Japanese and West German .surpluses. Part of the incentive fur such 
intervention was the desire to curb strong protectionist pressures which it was said ‘if 
not resisted could lead to mutually destructive retaliation with serious damage to the 
world economy'. A depreciation of the dollar to ‘better reflect fundamentally 
economic conditions' would, it was hoped, increa.se the competitiveness abroad of 
US exports, thereby undermining the protectionist lobby in the US Congress. 

The interventionist stance of the US was welcomed by European countries 
particularly by France which had long argued that floating exchange rates failed to 
reflect economic realities.There was scepticism outside the meeting however as to 
the magnitude of the effect the threat of intervention in foreign exchange markets 
would create. At pains to emphasise their unanimous agreement on the need for 
nun-inflationary economic growth and open markets, the members of G5 did not 
signal any radical departures from their current policies other than over exchange 
rates, Britain and West Germany agreed to reaffirm their commitments to reduce 
tuxes, Japan to make efforts to stimulate domestic demand and France to liberalise 
and modernise its financial markets. The US however planned no change in its fiscal 
policies despite the argument that a depreciation of the dollar would not correct the 
US trade imbalance without its being accompanied by fiscal reform. 

G.*? welcomed the GATT preparatory meeting scheduled for September 1985 and 
recognised the importance of providing access to its countries' markets for 
devcloping-country exports, particularly for debtor countries making efforts towards 
adjustment. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nigel Lawson, revealed the 
Group's agreement that the role of the World Bank in assisting developing countries 
to cope with their debt adjustment problems should be expanded.'” Such proposals 
were to be elaborated upon at the coming meetings in Seoul.'”' 

•‘These measures will promote greater convergence in economic performance 
toward noninflationary growth, which can contribute to a strengthening of nondollar 
currencies . . . We all believe this is a positive means of addressing concerns about 
the large trade imbalances among our countries'. James A Baker, US Treasury 
Secretary, at a news conference. /WT(Paris) 23 September 1985. 

‘The indication here is that the possibility of intervention has come nearer to the 
fore'. Nigel Lawson, British Chancellor of the F.xchequcr commenting on the Ci5 
communique. Financial Times. (London), 23 September 1985. 

‘A first step in helping to put some order in the international monetary system’. 
Pierre B^r^govoy, French Finance and Economy Minister. Financial Times. 
(London), 24 September 1985. 
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NORTH-SOUTH 


AAfrica-Caribbean-Pacific (ACP) Group 
Thirty-eighth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Brussels. 17-19 June 1985 

■ACP ministers met in Brussels prior to the ACP-tEC Ministerial Council 
meeting. They were unable to appoint a Secretary-General of the Group, none of 
the candidates satisfying the requirements for election of a consensus agreement or 
a two-thirds majority of votes cast. A decision on the matter was postponed until an 
extraordinary ACP Ministerial Council meeting in Harare in October 1985. but the 
Council apparently accepted the principle of rotation of the post between six regions 
of the ACP Group: Caribbean. Pacific and four African. Meanwhile, it was decided 
that the existing interim Secretary-General, Edwin Carrington, should continue in 
the post until the ACP Council meeting in October. 

The ACP Council approved Angola’s accession to the Georgetown Agreement, 
and its admission to the ACP Group. It also discussed cooperation within the Group, 
including an air transport meeting due to be convened in Paramaribo, Suriname, on 
2-6 September 1985, the ACP October meeting in Harare, as well as the situation in 
Southern Africa.^'* 


▲ Africa, Caribbean, Pacific-European Economic Community (ACP-EEC) 
Tenth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Luxembourg, 21 June 1985 

■Delegates from the African. Caribbean and Pacific countries met with delegates 
from the European Community for the first time since December 1984, when the 
third Lom6 Convention (LomiJ III) was signed. Marked by the absence of serious 
disagreement, the Council meeting covered its twenty-point agenda in the cimrse of 
only one day. 

South Africa’s recent establishment of an illegal transitional government in 
Namibia; the raid by its saboteurs on Cabinda in Angola; and the attack by its armed 
commandos on civilians and refugees in Botswana’s capital of Gabarone. made 
Southern Africa a priority issue. The ACP ministers expressed their concern over 
South Africa’s activities in the region and appealed to the EEC to take specific 
measures to convince South Africa that it could not attack its neighbouring states 
with impunity. Attempts to alleviate Southern Africa’s economic problems would be 
futile without the application of pressure against South Africa such as legislation 
against European and multinational investment in the country. Calling for a meeting 
of ACP-EEC foreign ministers on Southern Africa, they also supported a proptisal 
made by Tanzania’s President Nyerere for a meeting between the foreign ministers 
of the EEC and those of the Frontline states. 

The European ministers replied that they would examine positively the proposal 
for an EEC-Frontline states meeting. The EEC's ettmmitment to SADCC's regional 
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development initiatives was also mentioned by Lorenzo Natali, Vice-President and 
C’ommissioner for Development of the EEC, who underlined the ACP’s view that all 
such progress was threatened by the South African regime's military operations in 
the region. 

A second issue of priority to the Council was that of drought and famine. Pascal 
Nze, President of the ACP Ministerial Council, while appreciating the EEC response 
to the famine in Africa, cited both the need to redouble emergency aid, and to attack 
the underlying problem of food production in ACP states. He advocated the 
achievement of regional food security through national food strategies, and called 
for the extension to all ACP states of improved early-warning systems, such as 
remote sensing, to control drought and famine. Lorenzo Natali, affirming that 65 per 
cent ol the EEC relief commitment made at Dublin had been fulfliled, cited 
problems with port and storage facilities, and inadequate transport, to explain the 
large amounts of grain blocked at African prirts. While he welcomed support for 
early-warning systems and for ctairdination between donors and recipients of aid to 
improve food production, he emphasised the need to tackle the fundamental 
problems of dc.sertification. resulting from both climatic and human factors, without 
which, he argued, all other efforts would be futile. 

The Ministerial Council also considered the question of the accession of Spain and 
Portugal to the EEC in January 1986. While the ACP Group had been kept informed 
of the progress of the negotiations on the matter, to avoid the lack of consultation 
experienced over Greece's admission, its ministers expres.scd concern on a number 
of issues: the problem of sovereignty for some ACP Indian Ocean countries, arising 
from an amendment to Article 227 of the Treaty of Rome; the possible threat to ACP 
coffee and cocoa exports, as a result of conces.sions to Spain on Latin American 
produce; and the curb <in sugar exports from Ivory Coast. Malawi, Swaziland and 
Zimbabwe stemming from an import quota allocated to Portugal which was much 
lower than the figure it requested. The EEC ministers determined to negotiate the 
protocol of accession with the ACP Group (under Article 284 of Lome 111) in the 
autumn of 1985, once the ACP states had studied the dticumcnts relating to the 
original negotiations. Exploratory talks would encompass the effects of the 
accessions on the products mentioned. 

Other issues considered at the meeting had been agreed to stime extent at lower 
levels, only requiring endorsement by the Ministerial Council. They included trade, 
sugar prices, industrial and agricultural cooperation. Stabex, mutters relating to the 
implementation of l.ome III which entered into force, in principle, in January 1986, 
and the situation of ACP students and migrant workers in the European 
Community."^" 

•The ACP countries ‘do not want to believe that the Community states are not 
aware of the destructive effects of the acts of barbarism or piracy carried out or 
financed by South Africa on the development efforts launched with their own 
assistance'. Pascal Nze, President of the ACP Council of Ministers. 

‘Everything we were in the process of building together with our SADDC partners is 
being jeopardised. South Africa's systematic policy towards its neighbours leads to 
the undermining of progress made in certain area.s. Tbe unstable situation is having 
dire consequences not only for the countries which have been victims of aggression, 
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>ut also for all the countries in this region.' Lorenzo Natali. Vice-President and 
rommissioncr for Eievelopment of the EEC. Europe agence iniernaiionale 
Vinformation pour la presse (Brussels) No. 4115. 22 June 1985, pp 7-8. 


AGeneral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Consultative Group Meeting 
Geneva, 8-9 July 1985 

■The eighteen-member GATT Consultative Group, a representative cross- 
ection of GAIT’s ninety contracting parties, met to resolve differences over the 
nitiation of a new round of multilateral trade negotiations (MTNs), prior to a 
necting of the GA7'r Council. By the end of the Group meeting, however, 
lisagreement on the question of trade in services still remained the major obstacle to 

new round. 

The EEC, Japan, Canada and the Nordic countries submitted position papers to 
he Consultative Group, in reply to doubts expressed over new MTNs by 
wenly-three developing countries in a paper submitted to the last GATT Council 
leeting on 5 June 1985.” These position papers went a considerable way towards 
atisfying the developing countries’ demands for prior talks on trade in goods. The 
adustrialised countries agreed in principle to the 'standstiir and ‘rollback' of 
irotectionist measures and they affirmed that agreement to hold preparatory 
neetings need commit neither Ci ATF to launching MTNs nor individual members to 
lartieipation in a new round. 

The US. with the formal support of Japan, the EEC and most industrialised 
ountries was, however, insistent on the inclusion in a new CiATT round of trade in 
ervices, a concept clarified at the meeting by Michael Smith. US Deputy Trade 
epresentative. He said the US was seeking a ‘legal framework of rules and 
irocedures' to govern trade in services. The precise activities covered would be 
ubject to negotiation, but the US would include banking, insurance, 
elecommunications. data priKessing. shipping, aviation, construction and 
ngineering. The US would exf>ect ‘transparency’, and obligatory notification to 
iATr of all laws and regulations intended to protect domestic service industries, 
.nd would seek to establish principles governing the behaviour of public monoplics 
owards foreign competitors. Priority would be attached to reaching agreement on 
nternational information flows.” 

A Brazilian communication' circulated at the meeting objected on behalf of 
everal developing countries that existing GATT rules were inapplicable 
o trade in services (the seven GATT rounds which have been held since World War 
1 have all been devoted exclusively to trade in gwuls). It stipulated a scries of 
.uarantees to be given by the industrialised countries as preconditions for prepara- 
ory talks on MTNs, and affirmed the concept of ‘delinking', or that there should 
le no ‘parallelism’ between the two independent negotiating processes in- 
'olving goods and services. This position constituted a hardening of the Brazilian 
ittitude from the ‘twin-track' negotiating formula involving goods and services in 
eparatc but parallel talks, which had been tabled by Brazil's Foreign Minister. 
)lavo Setubal, at an informal meeting of some GATT members in June 1985." In 
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common with some other developing countries, Brazil was anxious for outstanding 
provisions (particularly those concerning agriculture) from the 1973-9 GATTTokyo 
round to be implemented before a new round was begun. It was apprehensive of the 
possibility that the industrialised countries might force concessions on services as the 
price of lowering their own harriers to goods, such as Third World textile exports. It 
also feared that competition from the highly developed service industries of 
industrialised countries would force its own fledgling industries out of business. The 
meeting ended in stalemate, as Michael Smith, with the .support of the EEC, 
reiterated the US position that trade in services should be included in MThJs. wholly 
under the aegis of GATT, thus rejecting the Brazilian conditions.’^ 


AOATT 
Council Meeting 
Geneva. 17-19 July 198.S 

■The ninety members of the GATT Council failed after two days of di.scu.ssions to 
reach a consensus on the convening of a preparatory meeting for a new round of 
MTNs. 

Tran Van-Thinh. the EEC Ambassador, tabled a draft resolution calling for a 
meeting of .senior GATT officials on 9 September 198.‘i, to prepare a new round of 
talks covering both gtXKl.s and .services. Brazil's Ambassador, Paulo Nogueira 
Batista, countered with an alternative proposal for a meeting in September to 
‘explore the possibility' of new negotiations on trade in goods, and a separate 
meeting in October 198.‘i for an 'exchange of information' on trade in services. 
Neither resolution was carried. While at lea.st thirty developing countries had 
accepted talks on services as the price to be paid for ending protectionism, Brazil’s 
allies, including Argentina, Egypt. Gabon, India, Nicaragua. Nigeria, Uruguay and 
Zaire, formed a hard-core of opposition. Brazil, moreover, claimed that the US. in 
the form of Michael Smith. Deputy Trade representative, had formerly accepted its 
‘twin-track’ proposal, only to change its stance, on the prompting of Clayton 
Ycuttcr, US Special Trade representative.’' 

The meeting was suspended after the US announced its intention to circumvent 
the deadUxik through an unusual procedural manoeuvre. On 28 July 1985 it formally 
requested Felipe Jaramillo, the Columbian Chairman of GATE, to call a special 
ses.sion of GATT members in September, by majority vole, thus departing from the 
tradition of securing deci.sions by consensus. By 31 August 1985, the deadline for 
concurrence, sixty-two of the ninety members of GATT had voted in favour of the 
US move, and on 9 September 1985, Felipe Jaramillo accordingly issued an 
invitation to GATT contracting parties to examine ‘the subject matter and 
modalities' of a proposed new round of MTNs. 

While the US move had been supported by Canada, the EEC, Spain, Portugal and 
Japan, some of these countries were reported to have reservations about the divisive 
nature of the tactic. France in particular was reluctant to convene a meeting for which 
no agenda had been agreed, and which could then result in a further stalemate.'^ 
Attempts by the EEC and Japan to arrive at a preliminary understanding through 
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informal discussions with the core of the developing countries which had blocked 
consensus in the Council, were, however, reported to have failed.^’ 

#Brazirs draft resolution was ‘a serious contribution to unblock the impasse’. 
Paulo Nogueira Batista, Brazilian Ambassador. Financial Times (London) 18 July 

The deadlock in the Council was caused by ‘silly procedural manoeuvres'. Peter 
Murphy, US Ambassador to GATT. Financial Times (London) 20 July 198.*). 

‘The time has definitely come for a new major trade negotiation. We need to reaffirm 
the credibility of GATT rules and reimpose them in areas that have slipped outside 
the realm of liberal trade. Otherwise, we will wake up one fine morning only to find 
that GATT has passed into the history books.’ Arthur Dunkel, Director-General of 
GATT. /WT (Paris) 20 August 1985. 


A GATT 

Textiles Committee Meeting 
Geneva, 2.1 July 1985 

■Representatives of the forty-two state parties to the Multi-Fibre Arrangement 
(MFA) met for the first of a series of meetings under GATT auspices, to determine 
whether or not to renew the arrangement or negotiate a successor.^** The MFA. in 
force since 1973, and twice extended in 1978 and 1982. is due to expire at the end of 
July 1986. but the terms of the agreement dictate its being reviewed twelve months 
before that date. 

Representatives of the EEC and Japan were in favour of the negotiation of a 
successor agreement, and they conceded that a progressive liberalisation of the MFA 
was required. The MFA. which governs roughly 81) per cent of the world's trade in 
textiles and clothing, had originally been designed to allow the Western 
industrialised producers to restructure in the face of rising competition from the 
low-cost developing-country producers, by guaranteeing them shares in the textile 
market. Trade liberalisation would in effect mean increased access to Wc.stem 
markets for the textiles and clothing of such countries as India. Indonesia and South 
Korea. While the EEC representative pleaded continuing difficulties in the 
Community’s textile industries, with consumption virtually stagnant, and 
unemployment severe, he said that Europe's imports had been steadily developing 
since 1974. and that he was in favour of progressively freer trade in textiles. The EEC 
was reported to be anxious to secure its own consensus regarding the MFA before the 
accession of Portugal and Spain (at the beginning of 1986) which would be likely to 
bring with them protectionist pres.sures, in an attempt to safeguard their own textile 
industries. The Japanese representative advocated a renewal of the MFA without 
radical changes, but with modifications in the direction of increased liberalisation. 

The US representative, meanwhile, though arguing that the negotiation of a 
successor arrangement to the MFA was in the interests of all countries, dissociated 
himself from calls for trade liberalisation. Noting that the US textile industry was 
being adversely affected by increasingimp«>rls. particularly from South East Asia, he 
warned of strong protectionist pressures in the US, already reflected in supptirt 
within the US Congress for the 'Jenkins Bill’ restricting impttrts.'^ 
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Developing countries had already held meetings to coordinate their positions with 
regard to the MFA's future.''' The representative of South Korea, speaking on their 
behalf, argued that the Committee would have to address the question of whether 
three features of the MFA could continue to be justified; the protection of the textile 
and clothing industries of developed countries; special treatment for those countries 
in the form of derogation from CiATT rules; and persistent discrimination against 
developing countries. Arguing that the textile trading system had become 
increasingly restrictive and discriminatory, he reiterated the appeal of the twenty- 
one developing countries in Mexico City earlier in 1985. for the full application of 
(i ATF rules to the sector, and their rejection of the approach making the removal of 
quotas on developing country exports conditional on their making reciprocal trade 
concessions. TTie Korean representative also voiced a fear felt generally among 
developing countries in the Committee, that protectioni.st legislation pending in the 
US C’ongre.ss. if passed, would make the MFA redundant, and possibly undermine 
the entire CJATT structure, through the intriHluction of unilateral restrictive 
practices by the US. 

However, there was less than total unanimity amongst developing countries in 
their opposition to the MFA. While ‘hardline' developing countries such as India and 
F.gypt had previously been seeking the complete elimination of the MFA, and the 
opening up of Western markets, the voice of the less 'hardline' but relatively 
indu.sirially advanced countries, such as .Stiuth Korea. Hong Kong and the ASEAN 
nicmbcr-.state.s, seemed to have prevailed in the Committee. Those countries, which 
may also have something to fear from the exports of even lower-cost, lc.s.s- 
induslrialised countries, were seeking the negotiation of a successor agreement.*’' 

•‘It has failed in its central objective of facilitating structural adjustment in 
developed countries' textiles and clothing industries and has left us farther away from 
the goal of trade liberalisation sought in 1974.' Joun Young Sun. representative of 
South Korea, on the MFA. Financiiil Timex (London) 24 July 1985. 

The MFA should be operated 'in a more flexible manner'. Jean-Pierre l.eng, chief 
textiles negotiator for the EEC. Financial Times (London) 7 August 1985. 

‘This meeting is taking place in particularly critical circumstances. We have on the 
one hand an upsurge o( protectionist pressures, some of which have translated 
themselves into proposals for a further tightening of restrictions on textiles and 
clothing; on the other hand, the contracting parties are engaged in an effort to 
strengthen the trading system so as to improve its capacity to withstand these 
pre.ssures and to .seek a broad process of liberalisation.' Arthur Dunkel. Director- 
General of GATT and Chairman of the Textiles Committee. UATT Focus {Geneva) 
August-September 1985. 


▲ Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN)—Australia, Canada, EEC. 
Japan, New Zealand. US 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Kuala Lumpur, 11-14 July 1985 

■Foreign mini.sters of ASEAN (Brunei, Indone.sia, Malaysia, Philippines, 
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Singapore and Thailand) and its dialogue partners, meeting in Kuala Lumpur, 
discussed issues including a settlement in Kampuchea, Kampuchean refugees, trade, 
protectionism and drug trafficking. The meeting followed a gathering of ASLAN 
Foreign Ministers in Kuala Lumpur several days previously. 

In a major speech on 12 July 19K5,'’’ the US Secretary irf Slate, Cleorge Shultz, 
gave formal US endorsement to ASEAN's proposal for proximity talks on 
Kampuchea. Although departing from initial US scepticism of the original 
Malaysian initiative on the grounds that it implicitly recognised the Heng Samrin 
regime installed in Phnom Penh by Vietnam. Shultz qualified US support by 
pointedly affirming his assurance that ASEAN was not moving towards recognition 
of the ‘puppet Heng Samrin regime'. Describing Vietnam as a threat to peace in F.asl 
Asia, he said that the normalisation of relations between the US and Vietnam was 
dependent on the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, and on a 
settlement acceptable Ub ASEAN. Following his recent visit to the Thai- 
Kampuchean border, where he met leaders of the Khmer People's National 
Liberation FrrBnt, and his recent high-level talks with the Bangkok government.'’' 
Shultz confirmed the US intention to increase military assistance to the 'frontline' 
state of Tliailand, which had already ri.sen from $.f9m to $ll)7m in the pa.st four 
years.** With regard to Kampuchean refugees, the US and Canada expressed the 
intention to continue with their resettlement programmes, and the Japanese Foreign 
Minister announced a doubling to lO.tXM) of the number of refugees from 
Kampuchea that it would accept. 

George Shultz further detailed a five-point programme of action for world 
governments to create ‘a long period of global expansion and a new era of 
unprecedented prosperity'. He said the US would reduce its federal spending and 
fiscal deficit, helping to bring down interest rates and the value of the US dollar, thus 
easing the international debt problem. He said that Western Europe should make 
efforts to secure economic expansion; Japan should end protectionism and reduce its 
trade surplus; and developing countries, especially those in debt, should make 
structural adjustments by stabilising their economies, decreasing state interference, 
expanding trade and .stimulating growth. He also said that a new GATT round 
should be supported by all countries as a means to freer trade. Identifying India and 
Brazil as the main stumbling-blocks to a new round of MTNs, in their opposition to 
the inclusion of services in the new round. Shultz urged ASEAN to intervene to 
promote a new CJATT round. 

ASEAN ministers in their turn endorsed Western propo.sals for MTNs, but culled 
tor greater access to US and Japanese markets. Warning that a l)S-Japanese trade 
war could damage the interests of ASEAN members, they expressed concern over 
pending US protectionist legislation. They also recognised the fact that intra- 
ASEAN trade was only 2 per cent of all ASEAN's international trade, and 
, determined to make efforts to increa.se it, 

I Malaysia led a concerted ASEAN drive against drug abuse and the drug trade, 
urging the UN to continue its efforts against heroin trafficking in the golden triangle' 
between Burma, Laos and Thailand.*’”’ 

•'We are reassured by your statement that you would certainly not want to move 
'n a direction that would imply recognition of the puppet Heng Samrin regime . 

This approach deserves the backing of the international community, and the United 
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States certainly supports it.' US Secretary of State, George Shultz, commenting on 
the Thai proposal for proximity talks between the Kampuchean resistance coalition, 
and a Vietnamese delegation, including representatives of the Hcng Samrin regime. 
The Times (London) 13 July 1985. 

ASEAN ‘is no longer a small or insignificant segment of the world atlas ... It has 
helped immeasurably to give each of the member states a degree of psychological 
self-confidence which has helped to prevent rash actions and panic policies over all 
the.se years.' Datuk Mussa Hiptam, Deputy Prime Mini.ster of Malaysia, assessing 
ASEAN’s first eighteen years. The Times (London) 16 July 1985. 


SOUTH-SOUTH 


A Group of 77 (G77) 

Ministerial Conference 
New Delhi, 2.5-26 July 1985 

■Ministers met to review progress on negotiations for a global system of trade 
preferences (GSTP). The decision to launch these negotiations wa.s taken at a 
previous G77 Ministerial meeting in New Ytirk in October 1982. Developing 
countries hoped to expand mutual trade through the granting of tariff and non-tariff 
concessions to each other and through other measures such as long-term contracts. 
By the time of the meeting, fifty-five countries had indicated their intention to 
participate in such negotiations.''^ 

The conference adopted a declaration urging developing countries to promote 
mutual trade and fixing a timetable of two years for rhe establishment of tariff and 
non-tariff concessions including a general tariff cut of 10 per cent. The negotiating 
committee was given a deadline of I May 1987 by which to complete its work. It was 
considering three approaches to the expansion of trade: a traditional product-by¬ 
product approach, a general tariff reduction of up to 10 percent on all products and a 
concentration on specific sectors of particular importance to developing countries 
such a.s agricultural and processed tropical products, non-textile handicrafts and 
textiles. It was decided that the first round of negotiations in Geneva should begin 
not later than 1 May 1986 and be completed in exactly one ycar.'’^ 


ANon-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

Eighth Foreign Ministers' Conference 
Luanda. Angola, 2-7 September 1985 

■Foreign ministers from 71 of the 101 NAM member-countries attended the 
meeting in Luanda, including the representatives for foreign affairs of SWAPO and 
the PLO. A further ten participants had observer status, and eighteen were invited 
guests, including delegations from the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR). 
El Salvador’s gucnilla movement, the FMLN, and Fretelin, the movement fighting i 
for East Timor’s independence from Indonesia. Of these groups, SADR and the 
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FMLN enjoyed the almost unanimous support of NAM. A division, however, 
between on the one hand those in favour of supporting Fretelin (the observer 
Portugal, and its five former colonies) and on the other hand those opposed to its 
recognition (Indonesia and other states, including African countries such as Nigeria 
and Senegal with large Muslim populations) resulted in onlycursory reference being 
made to the East Timor group in the final declaration. 

This document, dubbed the ‘Luanda Declaration', was the result of a final 
consensus after the revision in a political committee (headed by Cyprus) and an 
economic committee (headed by Guyana) of draft political and economic 
declarations. These drafts were prepared for the conference by the host country, 
Angola. Ihe final dcKument was apparently considerably stronger than that 
originally proffered by Angola, and reflected the NAM's preoccupation with the 
situation in Southern Africa. Also indicative of this preoccupation was the choice of a 
Southern African Frontline state, Zimbabwe, as the Chair of N AM for the next three 
years, and the host of the eighth NAM summit in )986. 

Iraq, Libya and North Korea had been contenders for the hosting of the next NAM 
summit, but had all withdrawn in the face of support for Zimbabwe. The spiokesman 
for the two-day Preparatory Meeting which preceded the conference, Angola's 
Propaganda Minister, Paulino Pinto Joao, confirmed that the choice was in 
accordance with an agreement among a majority of NAM countries that, in view of 
the situation in Southern Africa, a Frontline state should host the summit. 

The Luanda Declaration urgently appealed to the UN Security Council to impose 
comprehensive and mandatory sanctions on South Africa, in an effort to eliminate 
apartheid. It apipealud for the immediate release of Nelson Mandela, and other 
political prisoners, and for increased moral, political and material aid to the African 
National Congress (ANC). It condemned the US administration's policy of 
‘constructive engagement', and the repeal by US Congress of the Clark Amendment 
prohibiting assistance to the rebel movement in Angola. The military occupation of 
southern Angola was considered an aggression which must be ended by the complete 
and unconditional withdrawal of South African troops, and the ‘linkage' of this 
withdrawal with the removal of Cubans from Angola was categorically rejected. The 
ministers condemned Pretoria's illegal government in Namibia, which they said was 
in violation of UN Security Council Resolution 435. and advocated increased 
material and political aid for SWAPO. Concern was e\pres.scd at South African 
attempts at destabilisation in Mozambique. Botswana and Lesotho. 

For the first time, a special section of the final dix;uinent was devoted to the 
problem of foreign debt. A consensus was formed to the effect that the debt was a 
political as much as an economic issue, which threatened the stability and 
sovereignty of developing countries and which calicd for global and ynditical 
solutions. The implementation of a new world economic order was advocated as a 
contribution to a solution, and the IMF was criticised for the stringent measures it 
was imposing on debtor countries. Approval was given to Peru's formula of limiting 
debt repayment to a percentage of exports. Cuba and Algeria gave their support to 
the formula at the meeting, despite previous calls for mure radical .solutions. 

The Luanda Declaration called for the withdrawal of foreign triKips from 
, Afghanistan, and the cessation of foreign interference in Kampuchea. It condemned 
' ''le Israeli occupation of South Lebanon, calling for the immediate withdrawal of 
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triwps, while affirming the support of NAM for the PLO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people, and welaiming the Arab League's Fez 
Peace Plan. US actions against Nicaragua, including the trade embargo, were 
condemned as violations of international law, and its unilateral suspension of 
bilateral talks with the Sandinistas was deplored. The Contadora Group was 
commended as an authentic regional initiative aimed at the peaceful resolution of 
conflict in Central America. Solidarity was cxprcs.sed with Cuba, while the 
maintenance there of US military bases was rejected, as were those in Puerto Rico 
and the Falklands/Malvinas. 

The conference reiterated its appeal for general and complete disarmament under 
international control, and for the .signing of a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
agreement. It denounced the u.se of outer space for the introduction of new military 
technology and urged the creation of an agreement banning chemical weapons 
entirely. .Satisfaction was expressed over the Five Continent Peace Initiative which 
had resulted in the Delhi Declaration of January 198.*'.'''* 

•'The Non-Aligned Movement seems relevant again.' Witness Mangwende, 
l-'oreign Minister of Zimbabwe. The Guardum (London) 9 September 198,S. 


A Arab League 

Meeting of Foreign Ministers: Hxtraordinary Summit Cottference 
Casablanca, 5 August; 7-9 August 1985 

■The first Arab League Summit since .Septemlier 1982 met in Casablanca at the 
invitation of King Ha.s.san 11 of Moroa'o, to consider 'i.vsues dividing the Arabs', and 
more specifically, ‘the Palestinian question in all its aspects'. 

King I iassan's anncjuncement of the summit came as something of a surpri.se, a 
previous attempts, including those of Jordan and the PLO. to rally Arab support fo 
a summit had failed. The Chairman of the PLO. Yasser Arafat, had been urgin, 
discussion of the attacks by Shiite Muslim militias on the Palestinian refugees ii 
Beirut camps, ever since they began in May 198,5. Both Yasser Arafat and Kin; 
Kussein of Jordan were also anxious for united Arab endorsement of their Ammai 
Accord, of 11 February 1985.*'^ This was intended to pave the way for a join 
Jordanian-Palcstinian delegation to negotiate a settlement with Israel, based on Uf 
Security Council resolutions (particularly Resolution 242 of I9b7) involving th' 
recovery of the Israeli-tKcupied West Bank and Gaza Strip, and the creation of. 
Palestinian State confederated with Jordan. Moves for a summit had beci 
repeatedly blocked by Syria, which accused the PLO of complicity in the attacks oi 
Palestinian refugee camps. Syria had supported Palestinian factions opposed to th< 
leadership of the PLO, and had strongly opposed the Hu.s.sein-Arafat Accord, li 
consequence of this obstruction. King Hus.sein had been promoting what he termei 
‘a new constructive alignment of Arab countries'. ™ Such an alignment might involvi 
abandoning the customary requirement of unanimity from Arab League members 
in favour of majority support for Jordanian-PLO 'moderate' peace initiatives 
leading to the isolation of Syria and other states which rejected those plans. 

Prospects for a summit had improved, however, when Saudi Arabia, which hat 
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been assiduous in its attempts to remain neutral in the deepening conflict between 
Jordan and Syria, agreed to attend. The summit was boycotted, by five of the 
twenty-one League members: Algeria, Lebanon. Libya, South Yemen and Syria. (A 
Libyan representative attended the prior meeting of foreign ministers, but left 
without explanation the day before the summit, having denounced the PLO for its 
accommodation of Israel, and Iraq for its aggres.sion against Iran.^' Of the sixteen 
members in attendance, only ten were represented by heads of state, others, 
including Iraq, Kuwait and Oman, sending lower-level representatives. Notably 
absent was King Fahd of .Saudi Arabia, who chose to send the heir apparent. Crown 
Prince Abdullah, in his stead, amidst speculation that although willing to align itself 
to the more moderate League members, Saudi Arabia was not prepared to 
antagonise .Syria. 

While the foreign ministers were reported to be unable to agree on an agenda for 
the summit, its recognised priority was consideration of the Amman Accord, the 
purpose being, according to King Has.san's invitation, ‘to determine whether it 
conforms with the Fez peace plan’. This plan, formulated at the last Arab League 
Summit in Fez, in September 1982, with Syria in attendance, had unequivocally 
demanded Israel's withdrawal from the territories occupied in 1967. and the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital. It had 
been the first Arab peace proposal which implicitly recognised the state of Israel, in 
that it called for the peaceful coexistence of ‘all states in the region'. ' Although there 
were reptrrted to have been slight differences in approach at the summit between 
King Hussein and Yasser Arafat, with King Hussein seeking absolute confirmation 
of the Amman Accord, and the PLO Chairman unwilling to force the issue for fear of 
exacerbating divisions in the Arab world, much of the summit was spent in their 
presentation of the joint peace initiative as a 'mechanism' for the implementation of 
the Fez peace plan. 

A final communique” confirmed the League's adherence t<r the spirit, principles 
and resolutions of the Fez Summit. The conference also ‘recorded with full 
appreciation' the detailed explanations of King Hussein and Yasser Arafat on the 
compatibility of the Amman Accord with the Fez peace plan, and ‘regarded it as a 
plan of action to implement the Arab peace plan for the achievement of a peaceful, 
just and comprehensive settlement guaranteeing the withdrawal of the Israeli 
iKcupation forces from all the occupied Arab territories, at the forefront of which is 
Holy Jerusalem, and securing the regaining of the firm national rights of the 
Palestinian Arab people.' This cautious endorsement of the Amman Accord 
rejected the contention of the Kuwaiti foreign minister that the Fez and Amman 
ilans were incompatible. The communique also indirectly criticised .Syria by 
caffirming support for the PLO as the ‘sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian Arab people', asserting its right to independenee in national 
Iccisionmaking. and condemning interference in its internal affairs. The PLO and 
he Lebanese Government were urged to 'cixrperate and cirordinate' to protect the 
Palestinian camps in Lebanon. 

Following a last-minute item added to the agenda. Iran's disregard for all peace 
proposals in its five-year war with Iraq was condemned. The Arab states said they 
ivould have to reconsider Arab relations with Iran, if the war was prolonged, and 
pledged continued financial suppiorl to Iraq. The summit established two 
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committees, one under the joint chairmanship of Saudi Arabia and Tunisia to 
reconcile differences between Jordan and Syria, and between Syria and Iraq; and the 
other chaired by Mauritania, Morocco and the UAE to reconcile Iraq with Libya, 
and Libya with the PLO. No mention was made of effecting a reconciliation between 
the PLO and Syria. Finally, the .summit charged King Has.san with presenting the 
Arab case to the leaders of the US and the Soviet Union before their summit in 
November IVS.S. 

While these decisions were made by majority, no formal restilutions were passed, 
as it was felt that the five states not represented could not be bound by them. Nor was 
the question considered of Egypt’s readmis.sion to the League, after its expulsion in 
1979 following its .separate peace treaty with Israel. Such a decision, it was felt, could 
not be made while attendance at the summit was incomplete. 

Despite fears, notably on the part of the Omani Foreign Minister, Yusef 
el-Alawi, for the future of the Arab League, the way was left open at the end of the 
summit for the regular League session, tentatively scheduled for November 1985. in 
Riyadh.’^ 

•'We simply can't go on like this.’ King Hussein of Jordan, calling for a new 
constructive alliance of Arab nations. IHT (Paris) 29 July 1985. 

'The big question at the summit is whether this is the last summit of the Arab League. 
I think it will be.’ Yusef el-Alawi. Foreign Minister of Oman. IHT (Paris) 8 August 
1985. 

’If these initiatives are compatible with the Fez plan, the summit can only approve 
them. In the contrary case, the summit will invite the Jordanians and the Palestinians 
to modify their actions or abandon their initiative,' King Hassan II of Morocco, 
speaking of the Amman accord. IHT (Paris) 5 August 1985. 

■'J’he summit has not given the red light to the Jordanian-Palestininn plan.' Ya.sser 
Arafat, Chairman of the PLO. Paris) 26 August 1985 (Translation from 

an interview reported in French.) 


▲ Arab League 

Council of Foreign Ministers; Eighty-fourth regular Meeting 
Tunis, 9-11 September 1985 

■Foreign Ministers met to review the latest developments in the Arab world since 
their last regular .sc.ssion in March 1985^' and particularly since the Arab League 
summit in Casablanca. 

Following the pre.sentation of a report by the Secretary-General of the League. 
Chadli Klibi. on the Palestinian issue, the Council was reported to have denounced 
the attack on the Palestinian refugee camps in the Lebanon, particularly the 
Bourjel-Barajneh camp in Beirut. The Council reportedly reiterated its guarantees 
of the security of the L.ebanese refugee camps. According to a communique issued 
after the meeting, the Council members gave unanimous support to Jordan for 
defending its territorial integrity against threats from Israel. The Council also studied 
proposals for setting up a fund to finance schools in the Israeli-occupied territories. 

Arab-African cooperation was an important issue at the session. In his speech to 
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the Council, Chadli Klibi discussed the need to contain Israeli penetration of Africa 
through an increased Arab presence, particularly in the technical and cultural fields. 
The possibility of increased aid to drought-stricken Africa was discussed. According 
to the coininuniqu6, the Council also pledged a boycott of South Africa, supporting 
sanctions against the regime. It condemned the US and other countries which 
assisted South Africa and appealed to the African people to resist collectively 
attempts at collusion between Israel and 5iouth Africa.^*’ 


▲ OPEC Ministerial Monitoring Committee 
Twentieth Meeting 
Geneva, 23 April 1985 

Ministerial Executive Council 

Fourth Meeting 

Geneva, 3(1 April-19 May 1985 

■OPEC’s Ministerial Monitoring Committee (MMC)’’* met in April to consider a 
report by its marketing experts on the state of the world’s oil market. The report 
estimated that demand for oil in 1985, outside the communist world, hud increa.scd 
less than one per cent from the figure for 1984, and that demand in the coming 
months was likely to be lower than had been prevujusly forecast, owing to the poor 
overall economic performance of the industrialised countries. Noting that some 
member countries were exceeding their prttduction quotas, the committee urged 
compliance with individual quotas and with the overall OPEC production ceiling of 
16m b/d, agreed in October 1984.’'* The committee expressed concern that OPEC’s 
official price structure would be further undermined unless the supply of oil was 
restricted.'"’ 

It cautioned against the possible impact on the price structure of increased 
volumes of refined product exports from member-countries, and criticised some 
countries for direct and indirect discounting from official prices, and the practice of 
bartering oil for other products, on the grounds that they weakened the market still 
further.'" 

The meeting of the MMC was followed by a meeting of OPEC’s Ministerial 
lixecutive Council, established in December 1984 as a supervisory' body for the audit 
and control of oil productiiin and prices in member-countries.Council members 
expressed a determination to maintain OPEC’s price structure, and to discipline 
countries exceeding their production quotas. 1’he Council notified Ecuadcir that its 
membership of OPEC would be reconsidered if it continued to flout its production 
quota, and Nigeria, which is the only OPEC country which has not admitted OPE(”s 
auditors, was persuaded to grant permission for the auditors to visit the country to 
monitor export levels.'*-' The Council agreed that technical problems in setting up a 
monitoring system for production quotas and prices had been successfully resolved. 

Other is.sues discussed included the monitoring of condensate output by the 
auditors, how to categorise crude oil supplies by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait on behalf 
of Iraq on a line-swap basis, and the problem of Dubai, which has refused so far to 
observe OPEC’s price or production regulations. Given Algeria’s continuing 
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objections to the monitoring of condensates, the MEC decided that the auditors 
should delay monitoring them until the issue had been discussed by the full OPEC 
Conference.'^'' 

9‘Saudi Arabia and OPEC as a whole will do their best so as to prevent a further 
drop in oil prices' Sheikh Ahmad Zaki Yamani, Oil Minister of Saudi Arabia. IHT 
(Paris) S May 1‘I8.S. 


A OPEC 

Ministerial Executive Council 
Fifth Meeting 

Taif. Saudi Arabia. 2-3 June 1985 


■Convened at Saudi Arabia's request to consider how best to defend OPEC's oil 
price structure against the downward pres.sure on prices, the Ministerial Executive 
Council meeting was attended by its five members and by the oil ministers of Kuwait, 
Iran. Ecuador, and a non-f)PEC member, Mexico. 

During prior informal consultations at Taif. Sheikh Yamani conveyed a message 
from King Fahd, warning of Saudi impatience with the departure of some OPEC. 
nicmbers from agreed production quotas and prices. He made it clear that Saudi 
Arabia was becoming tired of acting as ‘swing producer’, restraining its own 
production in the face of other producers’ excesses, in order to maintain the 16m b/d 
OPEC ceiling, and keep oil prices up."^ The message in effect constituted a warning 
that Saudi Arabia might release large volumes of oil on to the market, selling 
increased quantities of oil and forcing down prices. It was thought that only the two 
low-cost producers. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait would be likely to survive such a 
drastic flooding of the market. In a similar bid to discipline OPEC members, a 
resolution was tabled to imp<ise sanctions, including expulsion, on those exceeding 
production quotas. 

Despite extensive speculation prior to the meeting on the possibility of price cuts 
being recommended (with Saudi Arabia known to be in favour of reductions in the 
price of heavy crude oil, and Libya and Algeria absent from Taif, apparently in 
protest against the proposal), the issue of prices was not discussed. OPEC’s 
President, Dr Subroto of Indonesia, attempted to quell speculation after the meeting 
by releasing a statement through OPEt’NA. the official OPEC news agency, to the 
effect that there was no prospect of price cuts. Nor was the equally contentious issue 
of changes in production levels debated. A request from Ecuador for a raising of its 
quota was rejected outright, and the maintenance of the existing 16m b/d OPEC 
ceiling was supported. 

The two issues of price differentials between different grades of oil, and 
production quota allocations, have been particularly divisive within OPEC, as they 
have highlighted conflicts of interest within the organisation. A reduction in the price 
of heavy crude oil, in accordance with a slump in demand for fuel oil, would benefit 
certain producers, such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, at the expense of producers ol 
light crude oil, such as Algeria, Libya, Iran, Nigeria and the UAE. These countries 
have been unwilling to see their oil being made Icsscompetctive through OPEC price 
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differentials being brought into line with market differentials.'*'’ Similarly, Saudi 
Arabia's insistence on restoring its own share of the market, and curbing the 
over-production of other OPEC members, stoked resentment over the original 
production quotas, which, it was agreed, favoured sparsely populated states such as 
Saudi Arabia, while restricting the production of populous states outside the (iulf. 
who were suffering from development problems and onerous external debts. 

It was decided at Taif, that in view of the serious problems confronting the market, 
the date of the full OPEC conference should be brought forward from 22 July to 30 
June 198.S, though this was .subsequently deferred till S July 1983.’*^ 

•‘If stime OPEC producers can sell as much oil as they can at any price, then 
others will also he free to do as they please'. Message from King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia, to the Mini.sterial Executive Council. IHT (Paris) 6 June 1985. 


A OPEC 

Ministerial Monitoring Committee 
Twenty-first Meeting 
Vienna, 4 July 1985 

OPEC Conference 
Special Consultative Meeting 
Vienna, 5-7 July 1985 

■ Unable to agree on changes in price or production levels, the Ministerial 
Monitoring C.'ommittee decided to recommend to the conference that they remain 
constant. 

In an abrupt change of piosition from an advocacy of price cuts for heavy crude oil. 
Sheikh Yamani declared Saudi Arabia's support for the present price structure, but 
called for a reduction of OPEC's production ceiling prior to the MMC meeting. 
Neither of the.se alternatives was without opposition amongst MMC members, 
however. At a meeting in Algiers between the oil ministers of Kuwait. Venezuela 
and Mexico, and those of Libya and Algeria (known to be suppintcd by Iran) the 
North African countries had remained adamant in their rejection of price cuts, and of 
reduction in the differential between heavy and light crude oil. On the other hand, 
lopulous and impoverished states, such as Nigeria and Ecuador were already known 
0 be reluctant to countenance cuts in output. 

At the three-day talks in Vienna, the Conference was not promoted from 
onsultativc to ministerial status, as no strategy for halting the slide m oil prices could 
•e agreed upon. It was decided to leave the price structure unchanged, and based on 
he marker of $28 per barrel for Saudi crude. A Kuwaiti proposal for a 7 per cent cut 
n OPEC's produL'tion ceiling, to just under I5m b/d was blocked, and instead, a 
ange of mechanisms was proposed for regulating prices, 

A committee was set up to report to the forthcoming Geneva ctmfercnce on the 
easibility of establishing a central market monitoring agency to control oil flows and 
irices. A system of seasonally adjusted production ceilings, with fluctuations of 7 per 
ent above and below the existing level, was agreed in principle. The ministers also 
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considered a proposal made at the MMC by Iraq’s oil minister, Qassim Taki 
al-Oraibi, for the sharing of OPHC’s oil revenues amongst its members, to replace 
the regulation of production. Such radical reforms were widely held to be 
impracticable, however, because they would further impinge on the sovereignty of 
OPEC’s member-states, and .somewhat irrelevant to OPEC’s most pressing 
problems. More specifically, a public pledge was made to end unofficial price 
discounting, but this announcement was qualified by Nigeria’s undertaking to abide 
by it only if other members did so.*®* 

#'If we find that another country will not obey the rules we will not feel obliged to 
obey the rules.' Tam David-West. Nigerian Oil Minister. The Guardian (London) 9 
July 19K.''. 


A OPEC 

Ministerial Committee on Price Differentials 
Geneva. 21 July IWfi 

OPEC Ministerial Conference 
Geneva. 22-2.*^ July 198.'' 

■Convening after a meeting of the Ministerial Committee on Price 
Differentials.'*" the full OPEC' Conference on the initiative of .Saudi Arabia deferred 
decisions on individual and collective production levels until the autumn. Despite 
formal requests for higher quotas from Iraq, Ecuador. Gabon and Qatar, eleven 
OPEC members agreed to the elimination of the i.ssuc from the conference agenda, 
only Algeria and Ecuador abstaining. The major issues discussed by the conference 
were price differentials and production discipline. Mexico attended the conference 
as an observer. 

Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Vene?uela, the only three OPEC members selling their 
oil at ofhcial rather than discounted prices, proposed the reduction of heavy crude oil 
prices to bring OPEC prices more into line with market differentials, Venezuela 
threatening to lower its prices unilaterally, following recent cuts by the non-OPEC 
member, Mexico."” The propo.sal was rc.sisted by Algeria. Libya, Iran, IJAE and 
Nigeria, but the conference had been poised on the point of agreeing to a 5()(^ per 
barrel cut in Arabian heavy, and equivalents, and a 2Uft per barrel cut in Arabian 
medium, and equivalents, when .Saudi Arabia unexpectedly pu.shcd for a larger. 
cut on heavy crude. Only after the Iranian Oil Minister, Mohammed Gharazi, had 
walked out, and threatened to abandon the conference in protest, was agreement 
reached on the price reductions suggested initially. Ten members voted for the 
proposal; it was opposed by Algeria. Iran and Libya. Despite plans to expand Saudi 
production (reported to have fallen to 2.2-2.3m b/d) the cut in the price of Arabian 
heavy was thought unlikely by experts to solve .Saudi Arabia’s problems, the price of 
$26 per barrel remaining $1 above the spot-market price. 

While the conference was reported to have been preoccupied with the issue of 
discipline amongst OPEC members over production and price levels, no mention 
was made in the press communique of a proposed resolution to extend the powers of 
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OPEC’s auditors. Five member-countries were reported to be refusing to open their 
books to the auditors, but little or no progress was made on the issue.*'' 

•‘We are going to enter into a comfortable phase which shall last up to the end of 
next winter’. Sheikh Yamani. The Guardian (London) 1 August 198S. 

The decision on prices ‘has no meaning at all’. Algeria’s Oil Minister, Belkacem 
Nabi. IHT (Paris) 26 July 1985. 


AOrganisation of Petroleum Cxp<trting Countries (OPEC) 

OPEC Ministerial Conference 
Vienna, 3-5 October 1985 

■IJic Conference met to reconsider the question of output quotas, which it had 
failed to resolve in July. Once again the ministers were unable to reach agreement on 
the allocation of quotas among OPEC’s thirteen members. 

Six OPEC members, Ecuador, Gabon, Iraq, Iran. Qatar, and the UAE were all 
requesting increased quotas. Tlie Libyan delegate made it known that Libya, too, 
would expect a higher quota if the other countries were successful in their requests. 
The Conference agreed, however, that the overall OPEC ceiling of 16m barrels a day 
(b/d) must remain constant in order to prevent the market from being flooded. No 
members were willing to accept the reduction in their own quotas necessary trr make 
increases possible ftir others, while maintaining the OPEC ceiling. 

The Ecuadorian delegates boycotted the latter stages of the Conference in protest 
at the low priority they believed their claim was receiving. (Kuwait, apparently 
seeking a compromise on the quotas issue, reportedly had suggested that the claims 
of Iraq and Iran should receive priority consideration, given the state of war between 
those two countries.) Ficuador, known to be exceeding its 183.000m b/d quota by 
about l00,(K)0m b/d. announced its intention to continue to produce at its current 
rate. Moreover, it suggested that it would reassess its membership of OPEC unless its 
claim was recognised. Iraq, also exceeding its quota, let it be known that it intended 
to boost its exports by the full 5(K),(XK)m b/d afforded by the extra capacity from its 
new link with the Saudi transpcninsular pipeline system. 

A decision on individual quotas was deferred until the next conference, scheduled 
for 7 December 1985, in Geneva. In the meantime, Saudi Arabia was understcKKi to 
be prepared to constrain its own output in the last quarter of 1985. in order to keep 
OPEC’s overall production within the original ceiling. Saudi Arabia had recently 
given signs of unwillingness to continue its traditional role as OPEC's ‘swing 
producer’. It had concluded a number of 'netback' agreements with US t'il 
companies (Exxon, Texaco and Mobil), selling its oil at market-related prices. (The 
netback system sets prices low enough to ensure the buyer a profit after taking into 
account refining and transport costs.) Saudi Arabia had thus been able to boost its 
flagging production to around 3.5m b/d, though this remained below its quota of 4.5m 
b/d. Other OPEC members viewed these developments with alarm, despite the fact 
that many of them were themselves selling their oil at discounted prices. ^ 

•‘Either we have to increa.se the 16m ceiling or someone will have to reduce.' Dr 
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Subroto, Indonesian Minister for Mines and Energy and President of OPEC. 
Financial Tiinc!) (London) 4 October 1985. 

‘We have the right to pnaiuec what we want. Our quota is not a real one.’ Oa.ssim 
Taki al-Oraibi. Iraq's Oil Minister, arguing that Iraq's quota was set artificially low 
because of war damage to export facilities ////'(Paris) .■) October 1985. 

"Iraq does whatever it likes and in most cases it doesn't abide by the rules.’ 
Mohammail Cihara/i, Iran's Oil Minister. ////'(Paris) Octobei 1985. 

‘We need an extra quota for pciiceful purposes, not to sustain a war.' Fernando 
-Santos Alvite. head of Ecuador's delegation. IHT (Paris) 4 October 1985. 

‘We will incicase production as the market demands.' Sheikh Yamani, Saudi Oil 
Minister, iinanctal I'iinai (London) 5 October 1985. 


▲ Organisation of Artih Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) 

I'hirty-tourth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Algiers. May 1985 

■Delegations from ten member .stale.s''’ participated in a closed .se.ssion under the 
chairmatiship of the Irttqi Oil Minister, Oasim Ahmed Al-l.'iaibi. 

A press communique issued after the meeting''* confirmed the establishment by 
the Council of two annual prizes for Arab and foreign scientific research of 
significance to the Arab oil indii.stry and Arab energy. The Council al.so examined 
the OAPE.C Secretariat's reports on the application of solar energy within the Arab 
world in heating and cooking, on the oil and gas industry and on other issues. 

The Council re-elected Ali Ahmed Attiga as OAPEC's Secretary-General for 
another three years from 21 .September 1985 and agreed to convene its next meeting 
on 27 November 1985 in Baghdad. 


▲ Citilf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

E'ifteenth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Abha, Saudi Arabia, 8- 9 July 1985 

■Foreign Ministers of the six CiCC states (Bahrain. Kuwait. Qatar, Oman. Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates) reviewed developments in the region and 
particularly those in the Iraq-lran war. 

According to its final communique,'** the Ministerial Council determined to 
continue its support for efforts to bring about a peaceful solution to what it termed 
‘this devastating war’. The ministers condemned the recent us.saxsination attempt 
against the Amir of Kuwait, Shaykh Jabir al Ahmad al-Sabah, calling for an 
intensification of efforts to curb such ‘criminar acts of 'sinful aggression'. They called 
on Iran to release the ship Muharraq belonging to the United Arab Shipping 
Company which they said had been detained in violation of international and 
maritime law. 
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The Council reviewed the recommendations by various ministerial committees in 
the economic field. It was agreed to convey two of them to the fiCC Supreme 
Council; one allowing GCC producers U> market their priKiucts directly without the 
need for local agents and one approving equal treatment in terms of rights and 
obligations concerning employment for all GCC citirens working in the private 
sector.''* 


AGCC 

Sixteenth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Riyadh, 2-3 September 1985 

■GCC Foreign Ministers met to discu.ss the regional situation and the state of 
inter-Arab relations following the Arab I.eaguc summit in Casablanca in August 
1985. 

According to the final communique,'*’ the Council reaffirmed its preparedness to 
expedite any peaceful solution to the Iraq-iran war ‘that takes into consideration the 
legitimate rights of the two sides’. The Council regretted what it described us Iran’s 
continued refusal to respond to efforts to end the war through negotiation and 
reconciliation. 

Ministers emphasised the importance of Arab unity and of the Arab reconciliation 
committees formed at the Casablanca summit. They declared themselves ready to 
play a role ’in creating the best p<issiblc atmosphere and in backing the activities of 
these committees’. Finally, the Council reviewed the work of various ministerial 
committees and decided to convene a preparatory session in October 1985 for the 
November GCC’ summit in Muscat. 

According to the chairman of the meeting, the Kuwaiti Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah,'"' the Council also 
discussed economic cooperation between the GC’C’ and the EKC in anticipation of a 
meeting later in 1985 between the (JCC Council chairman and the President of the 
EF'C Commission. The two sides have reportedly already held two rounds of talks in 
Bahrain and agreed to negotiate on four issues; the opening of European markets to 
Gulf pietrochemicals. investment, trade relations and technology transfer.'*'' 

•‘The situation in our region has not witnessed an improvement that evokes 
optimism; on the contrary, these days we arc witnessing a dangerous escalation 
which contravenes wisdom and does not respect logic’. Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad 
al-Jabir al-Sabah, Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Kuwait and 
chairman of the meeting, to the meeting. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. 
m-JViWllAJ\. A September 1985. 


ACartagena CJroup of Latin American Debtor Countries 
Meeting of Foreign Mini.sters 
Lima, 29 July 1985 

■Foreign ministers of the eleven countries in the group decided to adopt a 
common position on their dialogue with the EEC'. T’his decision followed a meeting 
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at which the group expressed its concern over the increasing protectionism of 
Western countries, their reduction of new loans and stringent repayment terms. 

Having made contact with the EEC in April 1985 and encouraged by its 
constructive approach to the concerns of Latin American countries, the Foreign 
Minister of Uruguay and Secretary of the Cartagena Group, Enrique Iglesias, 
announced that a steering group would lay the groundwork in August for a 
conference of economic and foreign ministers in Montevideo which would in turn 
pave the way for an increased dialogue on economic issues with the EEC.***’ 


A Latin American-Caribhean Conference on External Debt 
1 lavana, .^0 July-3 August 1985 

■Participants at a five-day conference in Havana endorsed calls by the Cuban 
President, Fidel Castro, for the collective repudiation of the $36()bn debt owed by 
l.atin American countries to foreign banks and credit agencies. 

In a message stressing the gravity of the region's debt, its ‘unbearable' and 
‘unpayable' nature, and the unacceptability of solutions proposed by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), President Castro had invited political leaders, 
academics, economists and representatives of church, trade union and women’s 
organisations to participate in ‘a discussion without any prior document and which 
does not seek to reach agreements or conclusions'.'"' The invitation followed 
regional conferences in Havana of women's and labour leaders, during which 
President Castro had elaborated possible solutions to the debt problem, in the form 
of proposals for a debtors’ cartel or a debt moratorium. Widely seen as an attempt to 
seize the leadership of the region on one of its most pressing issues. President 
Castro’s initiative has also been viewed as a further move towards the ending of 
Cuban isolation in Latin America. 

Brazil’s leadership, however, was among the first to decline the invitation to send 
an envoy. President Jos6 Sarncy announced Brazil's intention to honour its foreign 
debts., and declared the Cartagena Group to be the proper forum for di.scu.ssion of 
Latin American debt.'"'* President Miguel de la Madrid, of Mexico (Latin America's 
second largest debtor country, with a total debt of $93bn compared with Brazil’s 
$l()5bn‘"’), similarly refused official representation, rejecting suggestions of a debt 
moratorium for the region. The Peruvian President, Alan Garcia Perdz, joined the 
other major debtors, Argentina, Venezuela and Colombia, in refusing to attend. In 
his inaugural address on 28 July 1985, Alan Garcia had announced his intention to 
honour Peru's $14bn debt, but had said that Peru's repayments would be limited to 
10 per cent of its exports over the coming year, and that Peru would hold bilateral 
restructuring negotiations with creditors, thus bypa.ssing the IMF, which he 
described as ‘an accomplice' in the country’s economic crisis.'"^ He had cautioned, 
however, that the region’s debt problem should be seen in North-South, rich-poor 
terms, rather than in the context of the East-West conflict. Discontent over foreign 
debt had been noticeably growing in all these countries, with high interest rates and 
stringent repayment terms seen as obstacles to recovery in a region largely in 
recession since 1982. Political leaders had been increasingly expressing their 
opposition to the au.sterity programmes prescribed by the IMF. Their rejection of 
Castro’s radical solution in part reflected a perception that the Cuban position was 
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different from other Latin American debtors. Cuba owed sums of money to the 
Soviet Union, whose 'soft' terms President Castro was unlikely to repudiate, and 
Cuba had negotiated the third rescheduling of its relatively small $3bn debt to 
Western creditors just prior to the conference.In the event, no serving president 
attended the conference, though there were government delegations from 
Nicaragua, Guyana and Bolivia, and the 1.200 delegates included several former 
presidents and prime ministers from the region.'*” 

In his speech to the conference, and in earlier speeches in Havana, President 
Castro emphasised a number of points; 

— The impossibility of repayment of the region’s debt, particularly when Western 
industrialised countries maintain high interest rates and low commodity prices 
and protect their own markets. 

— The insufficiency of Peru’s formula for limiting repayments to a percentage of 
export revenues, which would not solve the problem. 

— The necessity of supplementing debt cancellation with renewed efforts towards 
the establishment of a New International Economic Order (NIEO). 

— The benefits which would accrue to the industrialised economies from increased 
Latin American purchasing power, particularly in terms of increased 
employment. 

— The futility of transfering resources to the Western countries, which would then 
use them to finance the arms race, and the US Strategic Defense Initiative. 

— The moral right of Latin America to cancel the debt, which had been incurred in 
most cases by repressive military dictatorships, without the consent of the people. 

— The prospect of social and political upheaval across the continent if the burden of 
debt were not removed. "** 

•'The debt must not be made into an instrument for ideological warfare, or for 
a confrontation between East and West.' President Jos6 Samey of Brazil. The 
Guardian (London) 24 July 1985. 

A debt moratorium is 'out of the question'. President Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico. 
IHT (Paris) 27-28 July 1985. 

'This solution may seem attractive at a theoretical or emotional level, but it would be 
an irresponsible decision because it would have adverse effects on future economic 
development.’ Jesiis Silva Herzog, Finance Minister of Mexico. IHT (Paris) 27-28 
July 1985. 

‘We will pay the debt, but later on.’ President Alan Garcia Perdz of Peru. The 
Observer (London) 28 July 1985. 

‘It's not that we don’t want to pay the debt. We are simply unable to do so.' It 
constitutes 'economic strangulation'. Freddy Justiniano, Planning Minister of 
Bolivia, at the conference. The Times (London) 1 August 1985 and The Guardian 
(London) 2 August 1985. 

There is no other choice—cancellation of the debt or the political death of the 
democratic processes in Latin America. ’ President Fidel Ca.stro of Cuba. ///r(Paris) 
20 August 1985. 
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ACaribbeun Community (CARICOM) 

Sixth Annual Summit Conference 
Bridgetown, Barbados, 1-4 July 1085 

■The annual summit, attended by the heads of government of twelve member- 
states,'*’'' was dominated by the issue of intra-regional trade. Trade between 
CARICOM members had declined by 25 per cent in the previous three years, as a 
result of increased protectionism and the expan.sion of imports from countries 
outside the region. With two of the largest CARICOM members, Guyana and 
Jamaica, suffering particularly from the recession, the group acknowledged a need to 
curb the spread of protectionism and to reaffirm the principle of preferential access 
to each others’ exports, although they were able to make only marginal progress 
towards these goals. 

The Nassau llnderstanding on Structural Adjustment, a joint agreement formed 
at the previous year's summit in the Bahamas, required the removal of protectionist 
barriers against selected gorrds within the region, and the raising of a common 
external tariff against outside imports.^''' By the time of the Bridgetown summit. 
however, the terms of the Understanding had been applied by only four states. 
Barbados. Ciuyana, Grenada and Saint Christopher-Nevis-Anguiila. The other 
CARICOM states had missed two successive dciidlines for the application of the 
agreement: 1 January and 1 June 1985. They reaffirmed at the summit their intention 
to implement the provisions they had agreed upon. The summit accordingly fixed a 
further deadline of .fl August 1985, as specified in the final communique.'" New 
liberalised marketing arrangements for primary agricultural products and live.stock 
were, meanwhile, to be established by .40 September 1985."“ 

More progress towards the promotion of intra-regional trade was reported to have 
been made in bilateral discussions."’ Trinidad and Tobago which had been 
persistently criticised by other CARICOM members for its increasing protectionism 
(seen to operate to the detriment of industries such as those in Barbados) agreed to 
lower its import harriers on all hut a few (unspecified) goods. 

Another factor seen to be hampering the growth of intra-regional trade was the 
lack of a regional credit mechanism. The CARICOM Multilateral Clearing Facility 
(CMCF) had been suspended two years earlier, when it reached its $ IIX)m ceiling. No 
formula could be found to revive the moribund facility, but the communique .said 
that debtor countries undertook to attempt to reduce their indebtedness, in 
particular by supplying East Caribbean net importers of sugar with their own surplus 
produce, and transfering the proceeds to the CMCF'. This provision was reported to 
apply mainly to Guyana, the largest debtor, which owed $70m to the facility. 
Jamaica, too, was reported to have announced its willingness to pay off its $4m debt. 
T'he communique also mentioned the summit's interest in a proposal for the creation 
of a new trade credit facility, to provide credit for trade in specific products with the 
potential to be internationally competitive. The summit communique endorsed a 
further proposal to establish a ‘third window’ within the World Bank, to ensure 
concessionary financial flows to middle-income developing countries. Smaller 
developing countries in the region, it said, were being threatened with ineligibility 
for IDA concessional funds, on the basisof the application of the per capita criterion. 

The CARICOM members reaffirmed their support for the .sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of Belize, noting that Guatemala had recently demonstrated 
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more flexibility on the issue of its claim to the territory. The also reaffirmed their 
strong support for the Contadora process in Central America. 

Renewed commitment was made at the summit, both to the floundering West 
Indies Shipping Corporation (WISCO). and to LIAT, the intra-regional air carrier, 
threatened by a British takeover attempt. Member-states agreed to ccKrrdinate their 
approach to regional aviation. Other issues discussed included the initiative of the 
Caribbean Development and Cooperation Committee (CDCC) to focus 
international attention on the problems of small island developing countries; the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) to foster US-Caribbean tratle; the Barbados 
Consensus on the development of local regional entrepreneurship and skills in the 
CARICOM member-states; Lom6 III; and drug trafficking. 

The next regular CARICOM summit was fixed for July 19Sf> in Guyana. 

Although there wa.s not as much progress as we would have liked, there were 
some positive deci.sions on air transport, trade credits and agricultural products.' 
Bernard St John, Prime Minister of Barbados. The Times (London) 6 July 19S.S. 
‘Although the first and second target dates were missed, I have seen some movement 
on this. I hope the momentum will be maintained.' Roderick Rainford. Secretary- 
General of CARICOM. Financial Times (London) 11 July 1985. 


AContadora Group 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Contadora Island, Panama. 21-22 July 1985 

■Foreign Ministers of the four-nation Contadora Group (Colombia, Mexico. 
Panama and Veneaiela) held a two-day meeting to re-launch the peace priKess in 
Central America after the failure of a meeting with the deputy foreign ministers of 
the five Central American countries in June 1985. The June meeting had been 
convened to consider revisions advocated by the pro-US Central American countries 
(Costa Rica, El Salvador and Honduras) of security clauses contained in the draft 
Peace and Cooperation Treaty. It had foundered, however, when the representative 
of Nicaragua (the only Central American country to agree to the first draft of the 
treaty in September 1984) walked out in protest at the absence from the agenda of the 
issues of renewed US aid to the anti-Sandinista Contras, and the US embargo on 
Nicaragua."’ 

Tbe agenda for the July meeting remained substantially the .same, but in a 
communique issued at the end of the meeting,"" the ministers said they had 
'managed to unblock the negotiating process of the Peace and Cmiperation Pact in its 
final chapter which is security in the region'. They agreed on a new plan of action to 
‘strengthen diplomatic moves' in the face of a worsening of the Central American 
crisis, and determined to present to the five Central American governments a study 
of security aspects not covered by the original twenty-one-point peace agreement.' ‘ ’ 
They suggested, however, that this initiative be matched by negotiations in Panama, 
to begin by 10 August 1985. on the border tensions between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and by the resumption of the bilateral 'Man;eanillo' talks between the US and 
Nicaragua, which had been broken off bythc US in January 1985."" During an 
ensuing press conference, the ministers said that countries wishing to develop 
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mechanisms of support for the Contadora Group could do so, hut that there was no 
need for an increase in the Contadora Group itself. ““ 

Sandinista officials were reported to be encouraged by the wording of the 
communique, which they felt vindicated their claim that their pro-US neighbours 
had been stalling the peace negotiations by refusing to discuss what they considered 
to be Nicaragua's legitimate security concerns.'^ 


▲ Contadora Group—Contadora Support Group 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Cartagena, Colombia, 23-25 August 1985 

■The foreign ministers of the four Contadora Group countries met for the first 
time with foreign ministers from Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay—the support 
group was formally formed at the end of July 1985 in response to the Peruvian 
President's call for a Latin American front to support the Contadora peace effort. 
They met to explore ways of reviving the Central American peace initiative. 

In his inaugural address on 28 July 1985, President Alan Garcia of Peru had 
criticised US interference in Central America, urging the new Latin American 
democracies to demonstrate the feasibility of the Contadora process as a means of 
resolving the region's crisis.'^' While the Contadora Group had reportedly resisted 
earlier efforts by the other Latin countries to seek a more active role in their 
initiative, for fear of complicating the negotiating process, their acceptance of the 
support group was regarded as indicative of the worsening situation in the region. 
Nicaragua's relations with its neighbours, including the previously neutral Costa 
Rica, were seen to be deteriorating, and the new involvement of the support group in 
the peace process signalled growing Latin American opposition to President 
Reagan's policy vis-d-vis Nicaragua.'^ 

In a communique issued at the end of the meeting, the eight foreign ministers 
noted that worsening violence in Central America was threatening to make it the 
scene of an all-out East-West conflict, and they obliquely warned the US against an 
invasion of Nicaragua, also urging it to support a negotiated settlement in El 
Salvador. Convinced that 'Central America's problems cannot be solved by force', 
they placed a new emphasis on finding solutions to the region's economic problems, 
proposing a .simultaneous drive towards peace and economic reactivation. The 
ministers stated that the support group would back the Contadora peace efforts by 
seeking private contact ‘with the governments of countries with ties and interests in 
the region', but how the US and Cuba—to which allusion was most obviously being 
made—were to be approached was left unspecified. The four Contadora countries, in 
their turn, determined to seek the immediate agreement of the Central American 
states to the provisions of the proposed peace treaty, which include the prohibition of 
arms imports; the expulsion of all foreign military advisers; the establishment of 
demilitarised zones along border areas; and the possible stationing in the region of a 
Canadian treaty-verification force.Ail eight signatories to the communique 
agreed to use forums such as the UN and the Organisation of American States (OAS) 
to encourage the US to make a contribution towards peace in the region. 

#‘We are in the drawing-room of a definitive agreement toward a peace treaty.' 
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Augusto Ramirez, Foreign Minister of Colombia, on arrival at Cartagena's airport. 
The Guardian (London) 24 August 1985. 

‘It would be illusory to suppose the problems of the region could be solved by the 
removal of one government.* Bernardo Sepulveda, Foreign Minister of Mexico, 
when asked at a press conference in Mexico City, immediately before the meeting, 
for his reaction to a recent article in The New York Times. The article reported 
Reagan administration officials involved in Central American policy as saying that 
the US could not resolve their differences with Nicaragua while the Sandinistas 
remained in power. The article appeared in The New York Times 18 August 1985, 
and also in the //f'r(Paris) 19 August 1985. The Guardian (London) 24 August 1985 
and IHT (Paris) 23 August 1985. 


A Costa Rica-EI Salvador-Guatemala-Honduras 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
San Josd, Costa Rica, 3-4 September 1985 

■Foreign ministers of Costa Rica, El Salvador and Honduras with the deputy 
foreign minister of Guatemala attending as an observer, met for talks in preparation 
for forthcoming meetings with the Contadora Group in September and with the EEC 
in Luxembourg. 

The three foreign ministers signed a joint declaration'^' in which they argued that 
the agreements reached by the five Central American countries in their last two 
plenipotentiary meetings should be added to the text of the draft Contadora peace 
pact. They also argued for talks aimed at national reconciliation to be effected in 
certain divided countries through a prtKess of dialogue between governments and 
their political and armed opposition. The talks would also attempt to reduce military 
forces and weaponry in the region and to intrexiuce international verification and 
control. 

Nicaragua had apparently not been invited to attend the two-day meeting and 
most of the issues raised by the three foreign ministers were understood to be 
directed at that country. The ministers expressed their concern at what they 
described as the lack of political dialogue between the Nicaraguan government and 
ts various opposition groups and argued that what they termed Nicaraguas's arms 
?uild-up had altered the terms of national security in the region.'’'* 


A Contadora Group 

Central American Foreign Ministers' Meeting 
Panama City, 12-13 September 1985 

■The foreign ministers of the Contadora Group presented to the foreign ministers 
:>f the five Central American countries their latest revision of the draft peace plan for 
rhe region. One of the most significant changes appeared to be the .softening of a 
provision demanding the immediate removal of foreign troops and advi.sers from the 
'egion. to call for their ‘gradual’ withdrawal. While Nicaragua had accepted the 
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earlier wording. Costa Rica. El Salvador and Honduras had rejected the initial plan, 
reportedly on the urging of the Reagan administration, because it would have 
entailed the removal of US military personnel. A further alteration reportedly 
resulted in the call for a ‘reasonable balance of forces and the establishment of 
maximum limits on military development' in the region. Tbis provision was in 
contrast to the earlier freeze on new arms purchases, suggested by the Contadora 
Group. 

The new draft proposal, which appeared to have taken account of .some of the 
objections of the pro-US C'entral American countries, was presented only days after 
the leaking of a US report in which the US reaffirmed its commitment to the 
Contadora peace process, but qualified its support by stating that ‘collapse would be 
better than a bad agreement'.'’’ The Nicaraguan reaction to the new draft proposal 
was unfavourable, the Nicaraguan Foreign Minister, Miguel d'E.scoto Brockmann 
stating that the alterations in it were ‘substantial changes, not refinements'.'^'* 

A meeting of plenipotentiaries was fixed for 7 October 198.5 in Panama City, to 
allow the Central American governments time to consider the proposals. The 
Contadora Group stated that the meeting was to last a maximum of forty-five days. If 
by the end of November 1985 no agreement had been reached on the implementation 
of the peace plan, the Group said that it would abandon its peace initiative. 


A Andean Pact 

Council of Foreign Ministers; Fourth session 
Cartagena, Colombia. 14-15 September 1985 

■Foreign ministers and ministers for trade and development of the five pact 
member-countries (Bolivia. Colombia, Ecuador. Peru and Venezuela) met in closed 
.ses.sion to discuss regional trade and cooperation. They repeatedly agreed an 
adjustment plan to review for the first time the Andean Economic Cooperation 
Agreement or Andean Pact which had created the group in 1969. According to the 
session's chairman, the Colombian Foreign Minister Augusto Ramirez Ocampo, the 
proposed revisions would cover the operations of institutions, the dealings for tariff 
exemptions, the industrial development programme and the provisions concerning 
foreign investment in the region. The ministers decided to draw up a protocol on the 
revision of the agreement within sixty days of the meeting. It was hoped that the 
changes would revive the intra-regional trade. 

The Council discussed the economic situation in Bolivia, one of the poorest 
countries within the pact. They also reviewed the most recent border clashes 
between Honduras and Nicaragua, urging the two countries to settle their dispute 
peacefully.”*’ 

9‘This session is very useful and timely, since it shows that the governments of the 
five countries support the process of integration politically.' Colombia’s Foreign 
Minister. Augusto Ramirez Ocampo. Xinhua News Agency, 17 September 1985. 
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▲ Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Eighteenth Annual Foreign Minister's Conference 
Kuala Lumpur, S-Q July 1985 

■Foreign ministers of ASEAN (Brunei. Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand) pressed ahead with a modified proposal on Kampuchea, 
despite an initially hostile reaction from Vietnam.'^' 

The ministers endorsed a new suggestion from the Thai Foreign Minister, Sitthi 
Sawetsila, for 'proximity' talks (indirect talks through an intermediary) between the 
UN-recognised Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK). and 
representatives of the HengSamrin regime in Phnom Penh, ‘as part of the Vietnamese 
delegation'. This formulation was a modification of an earlier Malaysian proposal for 
proximity talks between the CGDK and the Ueng Samrin regime, which made no 
mention of the Vietnamese as participants in the negotiations.*’^ 

The new proposal was subsequently conveyed to Vietnam in a joint ASEAN 
statement on 8 July 1985. According to the final cnmmuniqud issued by the ASEAN 
ministers,*’’ the objective of the talks would be a political settlement as had been 
proposed by ASEAN in September 1983. entailing a withdrawal of the estimated 
160,000-180,000 Vietnamese troojjs in Kampuchea: an international control 
commission to supervise a cease-fire after troop withdrawal; national reconciliation 
of all warring parties; and UN-supervised elections. Also regarding Kampuchea, the 
communiqud condemned Vietnam for its illegal occupation and its recent dry sca.son 
offensive along the Thai-Kampuchean border. It accused Vietnam of forcing 
civilians in Kampuchea to work in war zones 'which had caused numerous 
casualties’,”^ and warned of the dangers of 'continuing demographic changes' as a 
result of Vietnamese settlements and the creation of refugees fleeing from Thailand. 
The communiqud endorsed a separate Indonesian initiative which linked settlement 
in Kampuchea with normalisation of US-Vietnamese relations (including the 
solution to the problem of Americans missing in action, ‘MlAs’) and reaffirmed 
ASEAN’s support for the CGDK under the presidency of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, urging the international community to aid the CQdK resistance to the 
lleng Samrin regime. 

The Vietnamese reaction to ASEAN’s joint statement was detailed in a report in 
Nhan Dan, the official Vietnamese Communist Party newspaper, on 15 July 1985.*’' 
The proposal was criticised for its inclusion of the ‘genocidal Pol Pot clique' within 
the CGDK. While the Vietnamese government had begun to oxpre.ss a willingness to 
negotiate with Norodom Sihanouk of the Sihanoukist National Army (SNA) and 
•Sonn Sann of the Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF), it remained 
adamantly opposed to talks with the existing leadership of the third and strongest 
faction in the resistance coalition, the Khmer Rouge.*’*’ Not only was Hanoi 
, unwilling to negotiate with Pol Pot, but the Nhan Dan commentary cited the 
1 objection that the Thai amendment to the ASEAN proposal failed to recognise the 
legitimacy of the Heng Samrin administration, which came to power following the 
Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea in 1978. To include the regime’s 
representatives within the Vietnamese delegation was. according to the 
commentary, a denial of its sovereignty. Vietnam was also anxious u> sec an end to 
the sanctuary provided by Thailand for the resistance forces, and the aid supplied to 
them by China. 
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The thirty-five page communique issued by the ministerial conference covered a 
number of issues other than Kampuchea, including ASEAN’s support for a new 
round of MTNs; the need to increase intra-ASEAN trade; fears of growing world 
protectionism, in particular, between Japan and the US: and the problem of the drug 
trade.'” 

•‘We demand the liquidation of Pol Pot. That can be accomplished by the 
withdrawal of aid from China and an end to the sanctuary provided by Thailand. In 
return, we agree to pull our forces out of Kampuchea simultaneously. We do not ask 
that Pol Pot be killed. He can be exiled in Beijing or Spandau jail . . . Vietnam 
would, however, agree to an accommodation between Heng Samrin and Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk.' Nguyen Co Thatch, Vietnamese Foreign Minister, quoted in 
an interview with Tune Magazine. /A/T'fParis) 9 July 1985 and The Times (London) 9 
July 198.S. 

The Thai proposal was ‘completely out of the question'. Nguyen Co Thatch, quoted 
by a member of the Japanese foreign ministry, on returning from Hanoi. HBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts FE/7997/A3/5. 8 July 1985. 

‘We must never say die.' Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen, Malaysian Foreign Minister 
(whose original proposal was adapted by the Thai amendment), refusing to accept 
the Vietnamese comments as a formal rejection. IHT (Paris) 12 July 1985. 


A Kampuchca-Laos-Victnam 
Eleventh Conference of Foreign Ministers 
Phnom Penh. 1.5-16 August 1985 

■The foreign ministers of Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam issued a communique 
after their conference in which they stated that the gradual withdrawal of Vietnamese 
volunteer forces from Kampuchea would be concluded by 1990, five years earlier 
than previously planned.'’" They qualified the intention, however, by saying that 
‘appropriate measure.s' would be taken on consultation between the Vietnamese and 
Kampuchean governments ‘in case the withdrawals are taken advantage of to 
undermine the peace and security of Kampuchea'. 

The ministers did not reject outright Malaysia's proposal for proximity talks, 
declaring it to be' an initiative that deserves examination', but they held the question 
of the participants in such talks to be a matter for discussion between ASEAN and 
the countries of Indochina. Kampuchea was said to be ready for talks with the i 
Kampuchean resi.stance ‘on the basis of the elimination of the genocidal Pol Pot 
clique', and the holding of general elections following Vietnamese withdrawal. It was 
not specified, however, whether negotiations with the Khmer Rouge itself would he 
pos.sible if its present leaders were removed. 

The ministers declared a readiness to negotiate a non-aggression treaty with 
Thailand, and pleas were made for a normalisation of Indochinese relations with 
China. An international conference to guarantee and supervise a peace agreement in 
South East Asia was also advocated. Finally, a forthcoming meeting in Jakarta 
between representatives of ASEAN and the Induchine.se countries was 
welcomed.'^ | 

Nguyen Co Thatch, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, confirmed in a statement I 
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that the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops was not conditional upon the elimination 
of Pol Pot, which was a prerequisite only of a political settlement. However, 
withdrawal could proceed earlier in the event of a political settlement with the 
CGDK.*^ 

•‘If there is Pol Pot or not. it will not change our decision to withdraw by 1990. If 
there is a political settlement we can withdraw earlier.' Nguyen Co Thatch, 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister, elaborating on the statement of the Indochinese 
foreign ministers. IHT (Paris) 23 August 1985. 


AOAU Interim Policy Committee for the Special Emergency Fund for Drought 
and Famine in Africa. 

First Session 

Addis Ababa, 14-18 May 1985 

■All countries of the twelve-member Committee other than Botswana were 
represented at the meeting to discuss ways of alleviating drought and famine in 
Africa.'^' 

Established by a resolution of the twentieth OAU summit in 1984, the Committee 
was to set up a financial committee to administer emergency aid on the continent. 
The Committee adopted the statutes of the fund after minor amendments and the 
procedural rules concerning its special fund to be administered by the African 
Development Bank (ABD). Also adopted were the criteria and conditions for the 
approval of grants and loans. The basic criterion of eligibility was to be that the 
country in question must be affected by drought or famine. The fund would also 
provide financial and material assistance for national activities and programmes 
designed to prevent and alleviate the effects of drought and famine. The Committee 
had studied the initial efforts of African countries which had pledged to make 
financial contributions (Algeria, Libya and Nigeria had already pledged $25m and 
others had offered various amounts) and other possible sources of revenue in Africa 
and elsewhere. Such resources would be channelled into areas in need of emergency 
aid.'^^ 


AOAU Liberation Committee 
Forty-fourth session 
Arusha. 4-6 July 1985 

■The committee condemned the South African regime and the United Slates for 
delaying the independence of Namibia. It also deplored Pretoria's aggression against 
its neighbouring states and the conscription of Namibians into the occupying forces. 
Stressing that armed struggle was the most effective means of achieving independence; 
in Namibia, the committee urged OAU member states to implement the Arusha plan 
of action on Namibia through financial contributions to the OAU special Liberation 
Fund. President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, the OAU chairman, said that only ten 
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OAU members had paid their contributions in full by the time of the meeting and 
that annual contributions to the fund were minor in comparison with the task facing 
Africa. The Committee praised the assistance given by the Nordic and socialist 
countries in supporting SWAPO. 

The C'ommittec expressed concern over South Africa's intention to send a 
delegation to the UN Decade for Women Conference in Nairobi in July 1985 and at 
attempts to exclude the issue of the condition of women and children under apartheid 
from the conference agenda. It urged the international community to prevent South 
Africa's participation at Nairobi and to ensure discussion of the situation in Southern 
Africa. 

#States btirdcring on South Africa were ‘being pressed beyond their strength and 
needed financial support to defend their independence'. Julius Nyerere, Tanzanian 
President iind OAU chtiirman, to the meeting. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts. 
Mr-779b6/ii, 6 July 1985. 


▲Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Ministerial Council Meeting and Twenty-first Summit Meeting. 

Addis Ababa. 10-16 and 18-20 July 1985 

■The annual OAU Summit, the first to be devoted exclusively to Africa's pressing 
economic problems, was marked by the absence of customary political wrangling. A 
boycott by Morocco and Zaire in continuing protest at the seating t)f a delegation 
from the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) failed to distract attention 
from the main purpose of the Summit.*'*'' A draft declaration on the economic 
situation in Africa was rapidly adopted with only minor alterations, together with a 
five-year economic programme of action prepared by a seven-nation ministerial 
steering committee, and approved beforehand by the Council of Ministers. 

The 'Addis Ababa Declaration' acknowledged the primary responsibility of 
Africa for its own economic development. It maintained the OAU's commitment to 
the objective of African self-reliance, formulated in the 1981) Lagos Plan of 
Action,but. faced with the immediate crisis in African economies, it determined 
priorities for the next five years. The bitter experience of famine dictated the return 
of the focus of African development to farming. The OAU acknowledged the 
deterioration amongst half its members in the last ten years from .self-sufficiency in 
fotxl to reliance on food aid. .Since 1980 food output had grown by only 1,7 per cent, 
while the average growth in population had been 2.8 per cent, leaving 1.50 million of 
the 5(X) million population to face food shortages. This inadequacy in food 
production was said to be compounded by drought and natural calamities, and by the 
problems of refugees and displaced persons. 'Lhe remedies urged were concentration 
on food crop production to bring about collective self-sufficiency, through a doubling 
of investment in agriculture to 2(7-25 per cent by the end of the decade; the direction 
of resources such as cheap tools and fertilisers to small-scale farmers, together with 
the provision of incentives through 'remunerative prices'; a curtailing of the 
inefficiencies of state-owned enterprises, or their being transferred to the private 
sector; the establishment of an early-warning system for fixKl shortages, with 
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mechanisms for channelling assistance at an early stage to those affected; and 
regional cooperation for better use of water resources. The Summit also approved 
the creation of the OAU's Special Emergency As.sistancc Fund. 

An issue of parallel importance to the revitalisation of agriculture was that of 
Africa’s external debt, set to exceed $170bn by the end of 1985, with the total debt 
service in excess of $2()bn for the year. The declaration acknowledged the contribution 
to the debt crisis of shortcomings in African development policies, but identified the 
chief cause as an external one beyond Africa’s control. It called for an international 
conference on African debt, and for a Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Africa's economic situation. A plea was made for long-term dialogue with 
creditors and their financial institutions to bring about economic recovery, and for 
increased support from developed countries, both through direct aid and more 
generous rescheduling terms. The tone of the declaration was, however, 
conciliatory, and it stated that ‘wc recognise that the external debts are obligations 
that our members have contracted, and which they have to honour'. A more radical 
call for the repudiation of debts, or a moratorium, had gained the support of only 
four states at the preparatory meeting of the Ministerial Council. 

The five-year programme of action is not binding on states, but an apparent 
determination to implement its provision.s is reflected in the decision to establish a 
permanent, high-level Steering Committee to monitor progress, study issues 
concerning African economic development and coordinate African positions in 
international negotiations.''*’ 

The Summit also addressed itself to the problem of South Africa's destabilisation 
of the Frontline states, urging African support for their beleaguered economies, as 
well as for South African liberation movements. The Summit leaders expressed 
concern over the repeal by the US Congress ot the Clark Amendment, which had 
prohibited US government aid to the rebels in Angola. '■"* They repeated appeals to 
the industrialised countries for the application of economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

'I'he Summit elected the Senegalese President, Abdou Diouf to replace Julius 
Nyerere as the OAU's Chairman for the coming year, and Niger's Foreign Minister. 
Ide Oumarou, as its new Secretary-General. The latter appointment broke a 
deadlock at the previous years’ OAU Summits, which had compelled Peter Onu 
(Nigeria) to remain as Interim Secretary-General.''" 

•Tf we fail to agree to implement what we have freely designed for ourselves we 
would have condemned this continent to a further indeterminate period of economic 
servitude and bondage.' Peter Onu. retiring OAU Secretary-General. Financial 
Times (London) 20 July 1985. 


AEconomic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 

Seventeenth Ministerial Council Meeting and Eighth Summit Meeting 
Lom6, and .5-6 July 1985 

■Heads of government from twelve of the sixteen member-countries of 
KCOWAS attended the annual summit meeting in Lom^. while Cape Verde. 
Ghana. Guinea-Bissau and Mauritania were represented at ministerial level.''' The 
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summit, originally scheduled for 28 May 1985 to coincide with the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the ECOWAS Treaty, had been postponed at the request of The 
Gambia and Nigeria, on the grounds that it conflicted with Ramadan. There was 
speculation, however, that Nigeria was anxious to avoid a meeting with other heads 
of government from the community so soon after its expulsion of 700,000 ‘illegal' 
West African aliens, the second such expuLsion within three years. 

The opening session of the summit was delayed for a few hours after news arrived 
of an abortive coup in Conakry, Guinea, whose President, Colonel Lansana Cont£, 
is the current Chairman of ECOWAS.'*^ In his opening speech, President Contd 
cited the difficult economic environment in the whole sub-region, which was being 
worsened by drought and desertification, and the need for ECOWAS to concentrate 
some of its energies on achieving food self-sufficiency. He made no reference to the 
attempted coup in his country, but left Lome to return to Guinea soon after the 
opening session. 

The main issue at the Summit was that of free movement within the community. A 
protocol was approved which provided for cooperation among member-states, to 
ensure mutual assistance in matters relating to the free movement of persons, goods, 
services and capital. The free movement of persons at border-posts within the 
sub-region was also to be facilitated by the issuing by ECOWAS of new travel 
certificates. The decision was made, however, to postpone the adoption of a draft 
supplementary proUKol implementing the second phase of the 1979 Protocol on the 
Free Movement of Persons. Right of Residence and of Establishment. This second 
phase, which was to have taken effect from I July 1985, entailed the granting of 
residential rights to people anywhere in the community over the ensuing five years. It 
also entailed lifting the restrictions ‘justifiable by reasons of public order, public 
security and public health' on the right of residents anywhere in the community to 
take up employment. Originally, Nigeria, with the support of Liberia, hud requested 
a two-year postponement of the supplementary protocol, while it arranged its 
economic affairs. Despite assiduous Nigerian diplomacy behind the scenes, Ghana, 
Benin and Burkina Faso (whose nationals had notably suffered during the 
expulsions) argued strongly for the immediate implementation of the second phase, 
advocating that the majority view and the ‘community spirit’ should prevail. 
Presidents Felix Houphouet-Boigny of Ivory Coast. Siaka Stevens of Sierra Leone 
and Gna.ssingbe Eyadema of Togo intervened to dcfu.se the potentially destructive 
tensions between Nigeria and the other ECOWAS countries, and a compromise was 
eventually reached. By consensus, the summit agreed to postpone the . 
implementation of the second phase for twelve months, to begin on S June 1986, with 
a deadline of four years. President Eyadema then nominated President Buhari of 
Nigeria as the ECOWAS Chairman for 1985-6. In what was seen as a deliberate 
effort on the part of President Houphouet-Boigny and the other Francophone states 
to render Nigeria more 'community-minded' and consequently less likely to engineer 
more expulsions, the appointment was unanimously approved. 

The summit participants went on to discuss economic issues, expressing concern 
over the prevailing economic situation in the sub-region, with its attendant problems 
of debt, drought and desertification. It was decided that ECOWAS should attach 
great importance to solving economic problems, given that it contained seven of the 
eight member-countries of the Permanent Interstate Committee for Drought 
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Control in the Sahel (ICDCS). A need was recognised to endeavour to strengthen 
cooperation between intergovernmental organisations tackling these problems. 

A final communique indicated that the summit had also approved protocols on the 
temporary importation of passenger vehicles to member-states, and on traffic 
regulations. It had confirmed the Ministerial Council’s appointment of the new 
Executive Secretary, Momodu Manu of Sierra Leone, of a new Director-General of 
the ECOWAS Fund, Mahanta Fall of Senegal and of an external auditor, Ahmed 
Haiba of Mauritania. It examined the report of the ad hoc Ministerial Commission 
on As.sessment and Reflection, and mandated the new Executive Secretary and 
Director-General of the Fund to implement the recommendations of the report from 
the Ministerial Council session. 

Addressing the closing session of the summit, the new Chairman, Major-General 
Muhammadu Buhari, revealed that since ECOWAS was founded, no more than 50 
per cent of the annual budget had been subscribed in any given year. He urged 
member-states to make regular contributions. He also pointed out ECOWAS’s 
successes in areas such as telecommunications, transport, trade liberalisation, and 
the free movement of goods and persons, 'despite its attendant difficulties'. 
Regretting slow progress in agriculture, industrial cooperation and trade, however, 
he urged improved performance in these areas, and the commitment of greater 
resources. 

The next year’s ECOWAS summit was .scheduled for 5-7 May 1986, in Lagos, 
Nigeria.'” 

•’The most noteworthy development on our road to integration is no doubt the 
implementation of the protocol on free movement of peoples, the right of residence 
and of establishment. Free movement of peoples has been institutionalised and the 
next step, the right of residence, will be the real test of our resolve to move 
ECOWAS from vision to reality. The real question is; are we prepared to surrender a 
tiny hit of our sovereignty for the good of our community?’ Kwesi Botchwey, 
Ghana’s Secretary for Finance and Economic Planning. West Africa (London) 15 
July 19^5, p 1411. 

‘It was the bone of contention which everyone thought would split the conference’. 
President Siaka Stevens of Sierra Leone, referring to the supplementary protocol. 
West Africa (London) 15 July 1985, p 1411. 

’If we say the pace of our progress is slow, it is because we believe that we are a group 
of nations that have to be in a hurry because we are starting rather late. If we intend 
to pull away our people from underdevelopment, we must try to accomplish in a 
decade what other areas of the world have taken two decades or more to achieve.’ 
President Buhari of Nigeria. West Africa (London) 15 July 1985, p 1411. 


▲Council of the Entente of Western Africa 
Meeting of Heads of State 
Yamoussoukm, Ivory Coast. 10 September 1985 

■The Presidents of Benin, Burkina Faso. Ivory Coast. Niger and Togo discussed 
at an informal meeting the political and economic problems of the sub-region. They 
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were reported to have condemned acts of terrorism and sabotage in Togo and Niger 
in 1985, reaffirming the need for peace and stability as essential conditions for 
development and agreeing to cooperate to combat terrorism. 

The Council members also determined economic priorities for the development of 
hydroelectric energy in urban and rural areas and the promotion of self-reliance in 
agriculture. They agreed to seek financial aid beyond the sub-region in order to further 
these aims.''^ 


▲ Southern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 

Fifth Annual Summit, Meeting 
Arusha. 9 August 1985 

■The summit paid tribute to its host, Tanzania's President Julius Nyercre, who was 
to retire at the end of 1985. Seven of the nine member-countries''^ were represented 
by heads ot state or government, with ministerial delegations from Malawi and 
Swaziland together with Sam Nujoma of the St>uth West African People's 
Organisation (SWAPO) and Oliver Tambo of the African National Congress (ANC) 
in attendance. 

According to a communique issued after the meeting the participants endorsed a 
progress report covering SADCC's programme of action for the period July 
I984--July 1985 and expressed satisfaction with SADCC's achievements towards 
economic development in ail sectors of its programme. They noted that of almost 
$4bn required to meet the foreign costs of the programme. $2..^bn had been cither 
secured or was under active negotiation. 

The meeting was chaired by Dr Ouett Masire, President of Botswana, whose 
country had suffered a recent raid on its capital. Oabarone, in which South African 
.soldiers had killed twelve people. The summit condemned the intensification of South 
African military attacks against its neighbours and its attempts at destabilisation in the 
region, as well as deploring South Africa's violence against its own people and its 
continued occupation of Namibia in defiance of international law and opinion. New 
initiatives were called for to put an end to the current situation in South Africa. 

The next SADCC summit was planned for July 1986 in Angola. 

•‘We need peace, political and military stability as essential factors for the 
development of the southern African countries ... we are firmly opposed to the 
situation of war and destabilising actions carried out by South Africa, who tries to 
aggravate the difficult living conditions of the peoples in the sub-region of our 
continent, using all means in its power and particularly the armed bandits to strangle 
the harmonious development of the region in order to achieve its expansionist 
policy'. Jos^ Eduardo dos Santos, Angola's Head of State, addressing the summit. 
BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME/8{l28/B/8. 1.3 August 1985. 


▲ Tanzania-2^m bia 
Summit Meeting 
Lusaka, 9 July 1985 

■Speaking at the opening of one-day talks with President Kaunda of Zambia. 
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President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, who was also the OAU Chairman, addressed 
the problems of African external debt and of Southern Africa. 

President Nyerere called on African countries to fight what he termed the new 
form of economic slavery, through which developed countries give loans to 
developing countries on terms which only enable them to pay back their debts. He 
appealed to OAU members to hold discus.sions with their creditors, and to seek 
assistance to develop their economies as a means of enabling them to repay their 
debts. He also assured Zambia that the new President of Tanzania (to be elected 
later in 1985) would cooperate with the other leaders of the Frontline states, in their 
efforts to liberate Southern Africa. 

President Kaunda said that Zambia would continue to strengthen economic, 
political and social relations with Tanzania, in order to overcome their mutual 
economic problems. He said that joint projects such as the Tazara (Tanzania- 
Zambia railway) and the Tanzania-Zambia pipeline had helped to resolve economic 
and transport problems in the tw<» countries.’ 


▲Southern African Frontline .States 
Summit Meeting 

Maputo, Mozambique, 15 September 1985 

■The Heads of government of the six Frontline states. Angola. Botswana. 
Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe together with representatives of 
the African National Congress (ANC) and the South West Africa People's 
Organisation (SWAPO) met to review the situation in Southern Africa. 

In a communique released after the meeting''’' the summit condemned the state of 
emergency imposed inside South Africa. It called for the immediate lifting of the ban 
on the ANC and other political organisations and for the release of Nelson Mandela 
among other political prisoners. These moves, it was said, could bring about 
conditions for the beginning of talks aimed at eliminating apartheid. The putative 
South African constitutional reforms and the policy of constructive engagement 
were said to have failed, and the growing pressure from Western countries including 
the application of ectinomic sanctions was welcttmed. An appeal was made to all 
countries to increase and intensify such pressure. 

The summit reaffirmed UN Security Council Resolution 4.^5 as the only basis for a 
negotiated settlement in Namibia, condemning the illegal South African-installed 
regime and appealing to the international ctrmmunity to do the same. The 'linkage' 
approach, making the withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola a condition of 
Namibia's independence, was rejected. The collaboration between the armed forces 
of Mozambique and Zimbabwe which had resulted in military gains against the 
Mozambique Resistance Movement was hailed as an important example of Frontline 
solidarity. 

Having paid homage to the outgoing Chairman and President of Tanzania, Julius 
Nyerere, the summit leaders chose President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia as the New 
Chairman of the Frontline states.''’^ 
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▲Mozambique-South Africa Meeting 
Maputo, Mozambique, 14-16 September 1985 and 19 September 1985 

■The South African Foreign Minister, R F {‘Pik’) Botha, was invited to Maputo 
for talks with President Samora Machel of Mozambique, on the Nkomati Accord of 
April 1984.''’^ By the terms of the agreement. South Africa agreed to cease its 
support for the Mozambique National Resistance (MNR) provided that 
Mozambique expelled all ANC personnel from the country. 

At the meeting President Machel confronted Pik Botha with evidence of South 
African breaches of the accord. This evidence took the form of documents and a 
diary by a senior MNR official, A i Vaz, listing material assistance and personal 
contacts from senior members of the South African government. The documents had 
been found in an MNR base, following successful attacks by Mozambique 
government forces, in combination with Zimbabwean armed forces. The diary 
showed that weapons and ammunition had been supplied regularly to the MNR, and 
a communications network established, facilitating regular deliveries of food and 
medicine. 

Following hasty investigations by a public commission of inquiry, appointed by the 
South African President P W Botha, Pik Botha later admitted that South Africa had 
committed what he termed ‘technical’ violations of the Nkomati Accord. I le did not 
describe, however, any other possible forms of violation. Hie purpose of the 
technical breaches was, he said, to promote peace between the MNR and the 
Mozambican government. Pik Botha apparently reported the findings of the inquiry 
to mini.stcrial representatives of the Mozambican government at a follow-up meeting 
at Komatipoott on 19 September 1985. At the meeting, Pik Botha alleged that ANC 
members were in Mozambique, some of whom had been arrested in South Africa on 
leaving Mozambique. He was reported to have assured Mozambique that, in spite of 
this. South Africa remained committed to the Nkomati Accord.''’’ 


▲ Lusophone African Countries 
Ministerial Meeting 
SaoTom6, 17-19 August 1985 

■Foreign ministers of the five Portugue.se-speaking African countries (Angola, I 
Cape Verde, Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and San Tom^ and Principe) called on 
the international community to condemn apartheid and strengthen support for the 
South African pteople. In a final communique, they accused the South African 
regime of increasing its suppression of the black majority in the country, of 
procrastination in relation to Namibian independence and of destabilising its 
neighbours, thus violating the sovereignty of these countries. The ministers also 
demanded the unconditional relea^ of Nelson Mandela. 
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NOTES 


' The conclusions of the Special Committee on Preferences arc detailed in UN document 
TD/B/C.5/99, 22 April The main document prepared by the UNCTAD Secretariat 
and considered at the meeting was Review of the Implemeiuation. Maintenance, 
Improvement and Utilisation of the Generalised System of Preferences, TD/B/C.5/96, 21) 
February 1985. 

^ International Foundation for Development Alternatives, Special UN Service, 21 April 
1985, UNCTAD Press Releases TAD/INF/1673, 12 April 1985, TAD/INF/1674, IS April 
1985 and TAD/INF/1676. 22 April 1985. 

’ See Xinhua News Agency (London) 30 April 1985 and The Times (London) 1 May 1985. 

* See The Guardian (London) 15, 17 April 1985; The Times (London) 18 April and 1 May 
1985; Financial Times (l>on^n) 18 April 1985; Xinhua News Agency, 30 April 1985. 

’ International Herald Tribune (IHT) 10 May l985and.Vu/iday r/m« (London) 12 May 1985. 
$8m had already been pledged by the end of the Board se.s.sion by over thirly countries, 
including the Soviet Union, China, Nigeria. Venezuela, Mexico and France. Interpress 
Service (Vienna) 22 June 1985. 

^ IHT 15, 23 May and 18, 24 June 1985; Financial Times (London) 15 May and 22 
June 1985; The Times (London) 5 June 1985; The Economist (London) 4 May and 29 
June 1985; Times Higher Educational Supplement (London) 28 June 1985; Xinhua News 
Agency (London) 25, 29 May, 1, 3, 24 June 1985; UN Press Releases-. UNESCO 2479 of 
10 May 1985, 2480 of 14 May 1985, 2481 of 20 May 1985 and 2485 of 5 June 1985. 

" The study is UN Document E/C. l(V1985/S/2. 

'* UN Document E/C.10/I98.5/S/3, 3 July 1985; International Foundation for Development 
Alternatives Special UN Service (Geneva) 18 June 1985. 

"’The first session was from 16 July-4 August 1984 and the second from 28 January-16 
February 1985. See Third World Quarterly 7(1) January 1985 pp 147-8 and 7(3), July 1985. 
pp 689-90. 

" The composite text of the agreement accepted by the Plenarv Conference is the UN 
document TD/RS/CONF/L. 1.3. 

'■ The Guardian (London) 20 July 1985. Financial Times (London) 22 July 1985. Le Monde 
(Paris) 22 and 24 July 1985 and UN Press Release TAD/INF/1707. 9 July 1985 and 
TAD/INF/1708, 22 July 1985. 

Sec West Africa (London) 22 July 1985 pp 1496-7 and 29 July 1985, pp 1542-3. 
UNPre.wA?f/eawWOM/.342.29July 1985;//f7'IO. 11, 15.16.17,18.19,22.26,27-8, 29, .30 
July and 5 August 1985; The Times (London) 11. 16. 25. 27 July and 1 August 
1985; The Guardian (London) 11,13,15 July 1985; The Observer [honion) 14.21 July 1985; 
The Economist (London) 13 July 1985; Sunday Times (London) 28 July 1985; West Africa 
(London) 22 July 1985, pp 149.5-1,500 and 5 August 1985, p 1596; South (London) October 
1985, pp 44-5; ,South .Syndication Service (Ixtndon) az/0108/85; Afrique-Asie (Pans) 26 
August 1985. 

See Xinhua News Agency (London) 14 August 1985. 

The states which had already ratified UNCLOS were Bahamas, Bahrain. Belize. Cuba. 
Egypt, Fiji, The Gambia, Iceland. Iraq. IvoryCoa.st. Jamaica, Mali. Mexico, Namibia (UN 
Council for Namibia), Philippines, Senegal. .Saint Lucia, Sudan, Togo. Tunisia and 
Zambia. 

For the work of the Special Commissions in the previous session, see Third World Quarterly 
7(4) October 1985, pp 1018-20. 

IIN Press Release SEA/669,9 September 1985; Xinhua News Agency (London) 14 August 
and 6 September 1985. 

See Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1985. pp 693-4. 

Financial Times (London) 19, 20, 23 July 1985; The Times (London) 22 July 1985. For 
background to the meeting and to the International Cocoa Agreements, see Prisma 
(Havana) June 1985; and .South (London) October 1985, pp 172-3. 

’’ The ICO export quota was rcduc^ from 59.2mto 58.2m bags on 29 July 1985, after average 
prices fell to below 120i per pound, the lowest in two years. ICO Press Release PR-101/85. 
.30 July 1985. 
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See Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1<>85, pp 11)22-4. The ICO estimated that .^m 
tonnes of eoffee had 'disappeared' cn route from the exporting countries to the non-ICO 
member countries to which they were said to be destined. For statistics on export to 
members and non-members of the ICO between October 1984 and September 1985, .sec 
ICO Press Release PR-102/85. .1 September 1985. 

’’ Fmaneial T/me.s (London) 5,6,1,^, 19,20,24,30.31 July, and 3 August 1985: The Cluurdian 
(London) 8. 31 July and 5 August 1985; South (London) July 1985, p 99. 

’■* The Guardian (London). 16,23 September 1985. Financial Times (lx>ndon). 27 September, 
1,2 and 3 October 1985, ////'(Paris) 3 October 1985 and International Coffee Organisation, 
Press Release. PR-lll,3/85, 2 October 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 5, 17, 26 July and 9. 14. 15. 16 August 1985; The Guardian 
(London) 12 August 1985. 

FinaiiLial Times (London) 20 August and 4 September 1985. 

Xinhiui Netvs Agency (London) 10 June 1985. For a report of the first round of talks see 
Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1985, pp 1030-1. 

^ Gorbachev's remarks were made on 26 June 1985 during a visit to the industrial centre of 
Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. The Times (London) 27 June 1985; The Guardian 
(London) 27 June 1985; ////(Paris) 27 June 1985; and Financial Times (London) 27 June 
1985. 

Gorbachev's remarks were made in reply to a message from the US Union of Concerned 
Scientists. The Guardian (London) 6 July 1985; The Times (London) 6 July 1985; IHT 
(Paris) 6-7 July 1985. For the complete text of the reply see .VoWci Nemv (London) lOJuly 
1985, p 245. The US has always maintained that the SDI is perfectly compatible with the 
ABM Treaty. For an expression of this view see Max Kampelman's article in United States 
Information Service. 15 July 1985. 

The onginal report was in the Neu' York Times. 8 July 1985. rcprorluced in ////'(Paris) 10 
July 1985. For subsequent reports sec The Times (London) 10 and 26 July 1985; The 
Guardian (London) 1(1 and 20 July 1985;/■|n<mci«/rnriei (lamdon) lOJulv 1985: and//// 
(Pans) 11 July 1985. 

” Xinhua News Agency (London) 26 June 1985 and IHT (Paris) 26 June 1985. 

'• rhe conversation on 3 July 1985 between Chervov and Stephen J Solarz, in Moscow, was 
first reported in the New York Times. 10 July 1985, rcprtnted in HIT (Pans) 12 July 1985. 
See also The Guardian (London) 12 and 26 July 1985; Financial Times (London) 12 July 
1985. 

’’ ////(Paris) 26 July 1985 

IHT (Paris) 18 July 1985 and The Guardian (London) 2(1 July 1985. For general reports on 
the second round, see The Guardian (I,ondon) 17 July 1985, The Times (London) 17 July 
1985; Financial Times (London) 17 July 1985; ////'(Pans) 17 July 1985; and The Fconomisi 
(London) 6 and 29 July 1985 

The Helsinki Final Act recognises Europe's |K)st-World War If Irontiers, and contains 
provisions on peaceful coexistence, security, human rights, and economic, scientific, 
technical and environmental cooperation. It has thirty-five signatories: all European states 
(excluding Albania) and the US' and Canada. For reports on the tenth anniversary 
commemoration, and assessments of the ten-year-old 'Helsinki process', sec The Times 
(Ixmdon) 23, 29, 31 July and 1,2. 3 August 1985; The Guardian (l.ondon) .VI, 31 July and 
I August 1985; Financial Times (London) 26, 31 July and I August 1985; IHT (Paris) 
.V), 31 July and 1, .5-4 August 1985; The Observer (London) 4 August 1985; .Soviet 
Weekly (Isindon) 13, 27 July and 3, 10 Augirst 1985; Soviet News (London) 10, 24, 31 July 
1985.' 

IHT (Paris) 1 August 1985 and binancial Times (London) 2 August 1985. 

The text of Gorbachev's speech announcing the moratorium is in Soviet News (London) 31 
July 1985. 

^ George Schultz listed more than twenty specific cases, including those of Andrei D 
Sakharov, Yuri F Urlov and Anatoli'B Shcharanski as evidence that, far from living up to its 
commitments under the Helsinki agreements, human-rights violations hud increased in the 
Soviet Union. IHT (Paris) 31 July 1985 and The Guardian (London) 31 July 1985. Ihe full 
text of Shevardnadze's speech to the Helsinki gathering is in .Soviet News (I-ondon) 31 July 
ms. pp 272 and 276. 
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•” IHTiPam) 29 July and 1 August 1985; The Times (London) 30 July and 1 August 1985; The 
Cwardion (London) 29 July. 1 and 2 August 19S5; Fimincial Times (London) I and 2 August 
1985; For the US view of the talks, sec United States Information Service, Backgrounder, 2 
August 1985. For the Soviet view, see Soviet News (London) 7 August 1985. p 278. 

The US had refused military cooperation with New Zealand since the socialist government 
had announced its intention to impose a ban on US nuclcar-powercd or armed warships by 
the end of 1985. The move was seen as a threat to the 1951 ANZUS Treaty between 
Australia, New Zealand and the US. On the developments within ANZUS, see IHT (Paris) 

16 and 17 July, 2 August and 2. 13, 16 September; The Guardian (Ixmdon) 16 July and 2.3 
August; The Times (London) 16 July, 28 August. 2 September; Financial Times (l,ondon) 

17 July 1985; The Economist (London) 7 September 1985. 

IHT (Paris) 9 August 1985. 

The Guardian (Uindon) 8 August 1985. President Mitterrand, far from answering appeals 
to cease tests in the Pacific, visited Mururoa Atoll on 13 September 1985, in what was widely 
seen as an attempt to demonstrate the insignificance of contamination risks from 
underground tests, and to reaffirm French determination to continue with its Pacific policy 
in the wake of the sinking of the anti-nuclear campaigning Greenpeace ship, 'Rainbow 
Warrior', in which the French Secret Service was implicated. Financial Times (London) 11 
and 12 September 1985; The Times (London) 12 September 1985; The Guardian (London) 

11, 12 and 16 September 1985; IHT (Pari.s) 12 September 1985. 

■*' The Guardian (London) 6 and 8 August 1985; IHT (Paris) 9 Augu.st 1985 and 3, 16 
September 1985; Financial Times (London) 6 and 8 August 1985; The Times (London) 8 
AugiLst 1985; The F.canomist (London) 10 August 1985; South (London) September 1985. 
p 12-1.3. 

The ministers were Nigel Lawson of Britain, Pierre Beregovov of France. Nobors Takeshita 
of Japan, James Baker of the US and Gcrhardt Stoltenbcrg of West Germany. 

The G5 Communiqud is in The Times. (London) 24 September 1985. 

On France's altitude to exchange rates see Third World Quarterly. 7(4) October 1985. 
pp 1039-40. 

Financial Times (London). 23 September 1985, 

'*'* IHT (Paris) 23.24 September 1985, Financial Tirmpr (London) 23.24 September 1985. The 
Guardian (London) 23, 24. 26 September 1985, The Times (London) 24 September 1985 
and The Economist (lAindon) 28 .September 1985. 

The Courier ACP-EIZC (Bru.vscis) No. 92, July-August 1985; Europe .■\gence 
Internationale d'Information pour la Pres.se (Brussels) No 4115. 22 June 1985, p 8. 

For details of these issues and on the Council meeting, see The Courier ACP-F.EC 
(Brussels) No. 92. July-August 1985. pp 2-5. Europe Agcnce Internationale d'Informaiton 
pour la Pre.s.se (Brussels) No, 4115. 22 June 1985. pp 7-8. 

'' Sec Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1985, pp 1042-3, on the June 1985 tiATI Council 
meeting. 

For details of the US Deputy Trade representative's presentation of the US goals for new 
MTN's see Financial Times (larndon) 11 July 1985. 

" Sec Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1985, p 1043. 

Financial Times (London) 8.9, 10, 11 July 1985. 

'■ Financial Times (London) 23 August 1985. 

For France's approach to MTN's see Financial Times (London) 3 September 1985. The 
other articles in a series on differing approaches to the prospect of a new GATl round, the 
first of which examines Brazil's position, are in Financial Times (London) 2,12. 18,24 July; 

1,9, 14, 23 August; and 3, 13 iptember 1985. 

Financial Timex (London) 17,18,19,20,22.26, .30 July. 23, .30 August 1985. and 2.6,10. 11 
September 1985; IHT (Paris) 15. 20-21 July, 20. .30 August 1985; The Times (Lonilon) 2(i 
July 1985; The Guardian (London) 20 July and .30 August 1985; GATT Focus (Geneva) 
August-September 1985. 

For a list of the forty-two parties (of which the EEC counts as one), sec GATT hn'ivi 
(Geneva) August-September 1985. 

The draft Bill proposed by Ed Jenkins, a Democratic Congressman who chaired the 
informal textile caucus in the US Congress, proposed the restriction of textile and clothing 
imports into the US from large exporters, to a level equivalent to only a 6 per cent growth 
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per year since 1981. In fact, imports from South East Asia rose by 32 per cent in 1984. The 
EEC and Japan would not be governed by the restrictions. The Economist (London) 2U July 
and 24 August 1985. 

Representatives of the twenty-one developing country exporters of textiles and clothing met 
in Mexico City in April 1985 to coordinate opposition to the MFA. This was followed by a 
meeting of twenty-four developing countries in Seoul on 3-7 September 1985, which 
adopted a ctimmuniqu^ culling fur further liberalisation in the textile trade. Differences 
emerged between developing countries, however, with larger exporters such as South 
Korea and Hong Kong softening their opposition to renewal. The Group decided to meet 
again in China, in the Spring of 1986. Financial Times (London) 9 September 1985. 
Financial Times (l.ondon) 10, 24 July, 7 August 1985; The Times (London) 22 July 
1985; The Economist (London) 20 July 1985; GATT Focus (Geneva) August-Seplembcr 
1985. 

For reports of George Shultz's speech, see IHT (Paris) 12 July 1985 and The Times 
(Ltmdon) 13 July 1985. 

Shultz's visit to South East Asia coincided with ASEAN's annual conference of foreign 
ministers. Sce///T(Paris)9. lOJuly 1985;Fimi/ic/fl/rim«(Uindon)9July 1985; TheTimes 
(London) 10 July 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 13 July 1985. 

///nParis) 12, 1.3-14, 15 July 1985; The T/met (I.ondon) 11.12,13,16 July 1985; Financial 
Times (London) 10, 12. 13 July 1985; The Guardian (London) 11. 13 July 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 19 July 1985. 

Xinhua News Agenev (London) 27 July 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) FE/80I3/AI/3, 26 July (985. 

“ For a report of the Five Continent Peace Initiative, see Third World Quarterly 7(3) July 
1985, pp 699-7(X). For resumes of issues in the Luanda Declaration, see BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts (London) ME/8057/B/J-6. 16 .September 1985. Xinhua News Agency 
(London) 29 July, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10 September 1985; BBC Summary of World Brtmdcasts 
(lumdun)M^805l/ii, 9 September 1985; fWr(Paris) 6,7-8 September 1985; The Guardian 
(London) 9 ^•ptember 1985. 

For the Amman Accord between Jordan and the PI.O see BBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts (London) ME/7884/A/1.25 February 1985. 

King Ilus-scin's remarks are reported in IHT (Paris) 29 July 1985. 

” Colonel Gadaffi was reported to have sent a letter to the Arab leaders three weeks before 
the summit convened, denouncing the League as purposeless, possibly (o negate the rebuff 
to Morocco (with which Libya signed a treaty of union in 1984) signifted by its boycott. The 
Times ((.ondon) 2 August 1985. 

For a summary of the major developments and plans in the Mtddle East peace priwess of the 
last few years, sec Financial Ttmes (London) 23 August 1985. 

” I'hc text of the communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/8025/A/1. 12 August 1985, 

IHT (Paris) 29 July and 5, 7, 8, 9, 10-11 and 12 August 1985; The Times (London) 2, 8. 
9 and 10 August 1985; Financial Times (London) 31 July and 5. 7, 8, 9 and 10 August 
1985; The Guardian (London) 29 and 30 July and 7, 9 and 10 August 1985; The 
Economist (London) 10 August 1985; Kayhan International (Tehran) 4. II and 7 August 
1985; The Muslim World, 17 August 1985; Afritfae-Asie(Paris) 2(t August 1985; Democratic 
Palestine (Damascus) August 1985. 

” See Third World Quarterly, 7(3) July 1985, p 712. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 9, 11, and 13 September 1985. 

’’ Financial Times (London) 30 September and 3, 4, 5 October 1985; IHT (Paris) .30 
September and 3, 4,6 October 1985; The Guardian (London) 2, 5 October 1985. 

™ 'The six-member committee is chaired by Dr Mana Saecd al-Oteiba of the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE). Its other members are Iraq. Iran, Algeria, Libya and Ecuador. 

See Third World Quarterly 7(2) April 1985, pp 419-20. 

**’ The market worsened in the week that the meeting was held; Egyptian prices were cut by 
75^ per barrel for May 1985 and North Sea prices also fell. 

Middle East Economic Survey (M EES) (Nicosia)29 April 1985 and The Tir/iier (London) 23 
April 1985. 
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^ The council is composed of OPEC members, Venezuela, Nigeria, Indonesia and the UAE, 
and chaired by Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia. Ihe UAE Oil Minister was nut at the 
meeting. 

Nigeria was reported to be producing at a rate of 1.7m b/d, in contrast to its quota uf 1.3m 
b/d. Ecuador, the second smallest OPEC producer after Gabon, was reported to be 
producing 280,000 b/d, against its quota of 1^,000 b/d. 

See {MEES) (Nicosia) 6 May 1985 for details; also MEES (Nicusia>20 May 1985; Financial 
Times (London) 1 and S May 1985; and The Times (London) 2 May 1985. 

Saudi Arabia's output was reported to have fallen to 2.3-2.4in b/d, while its quota is 4.3Sm 
b/d. 

Algeria and Libya refused to acknowledge the last narrowing of ofricial price differentials in 
January 1985. 

See MEES (Nicosia) 10 June 1985; The Economist (U>ndun) 29 June 1985; Sunday Times 
(London) 16 June 1985. 

Middle East Economic Digest (MEED) 22 June 1985; The Observer (London) 7 July 1985; 
Financial Times (London) 8 July 1985. 

The seven-member committee is chaired by Sheikh Yamani. 

Both Mexico and Egypt (non-OPEC members) cut their prices by approximately SI .50 per 
barrel for July 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 22,23,24 and 26 July 1985; The Times (London) 23,24 and 26 
July 1985; 77te Guardian (London) 23,24 and 26 July 1985;///7'(Paris)22and26July 1985; 
The Observer (London) 21 and 28 July 1985. 'the OPEC' communique is in OPEC Bulletin 
(Vienna) September 1985. 

Al^ria, Bahrain, Iraq, Libya, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar. Saudi Arabia, Syria. Tunisia and 
United Arab Emirates. The meeting had l^n rescheduled twice, from 3 July 1985 in 
Baghdad and from 27 April 1985. 

The OAPEC press communique is in OAPEC Bulletin. June 1985, p 1. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 10 May 1985 and OAPEC Bulletin, June 1985. 

The OOC final communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/800I/A/1, 12 July 1985. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 9 l\s\y 1985 and ME/8001/i. 12July 

1985. 

The final communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/8048/A/I. 5 
September 1985. 

The Kuwaiti Foreign Minister was speaking at a press conference after the meeting, BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/8048/A/1-2, 5 September 1985. 

” Xinhua News Agency (London) 4 September 1985 and BBC .Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/8047/i and ME/8047//V1. 14 September 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 31 July 1985, HIT (Paris) 31 July 1985, Financial Times 
(London) 31 July and 1 August 1985 and The Guardian (l.ondnn), .30 July 1985. 

For the full text of the invitation sec Granma (Havana) 21 July 1985. 

In his invitation, Castro expressly denied that his initiative conflicted with proposals of the 
Cartagena Group, which he saw as 'absolutely independent'. 

See The Observer (London) 28 July 1985 for a list of the major debtors, and the sums owed. 
Alan Garefa's inaugural speech is in BBC .Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/8016/D/1, 30 July 1985. See also IHT (Paris) 3() and 31 July and 2 Augirst 1985; 
Financial Times (Lon^n) 29 July 1985: The Guardian (London) 13 August 1985; and The 
Economist (London) 10 August 1985. While attending Garcia's inauguration, twenty-five 
Latin American countries signed a 'Lima Declaration' containing their views on Latin 
America's current debt problem. See BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/8019/D/1-3. 2 August 1985. 

In addition to President Garcia's rebellious moves against the IMF. President Sarncy of 
Brazil clashed with the Fund in negotiations, and in a speech in Uruguay in August 1985 
condemned IMF policies, stating that 'we cannot pay the debt with democracy' and 'wc 
cannot pay the debt with the hunger of our people'. The Guardian (London) 19 August 
1985. 

See The Guardian (London) 9 August 1985. 

These former leaders included; Michael Manley of Jamaica; Luis Echeverria of Mexico; 
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AlphonM^ Lope?. Michclson of Colombia; Juan Bosch of the Dominican Republic; Josi 
Figucres of Costa Rica; Walter Guevara Arce of Bolivia. For a list of participants, see 
Oranma (Havana) 2*1 July IQRS. 

'*'** President Castro's final speech to the conference is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/H()23/E/1.7 August I9S5. A press conference given by Fidel Castro at the end 
of the conference on 4 August l*)hS is reported in Granma (Havana) 11 August 1985. Also in 
that edition of the Weekly Review a serialisation of verbatim speeches from the conference 
begins. .Sec also IHT (Paris) 4 and 27-28 July 1985 and 7 August 1985; The Times (London) 
1 and 8 August I98.S; The Guardian (London) 2 and 8 August 1985; Financial Times 
(London) 31 July 1985; The Sunday Times (London) 28 July 19R5; The Observer (London) 
28 July and 4 August 1985; The F.ronomisi (London) 17 August 1985; and Afrique-Asie 
(Paris) 26 August 1985. 

Ihe twelve stales in attendance of (he Ihirleen-memhcr group were Antigua and Barbuda; 
the Bahamas; Barbados: Belize; Grenada; Ciuyana: Jamaica; Montserrat; St Christopher- 
Ncvis-Anguilla; St Lucia; St Vincent and the Grenadines; and Trinidad and Tobago. I'hcre 
was no delegation from Dominica. 

""The goods to be protected from foreign competition were those deemed particularly 
vulnerable, such as steel, cement, fertilisers, automotive parts, processed foods and a range 
of consumer durables. 

‘'' Excerpts from the CARICOM summit final communique are contained in BBC Summary 
of World Broadcasts (London) ME/WL347/A3/3, 16 July 1985. 

'For an article on CARlCOM’s agricultural arrangemcnis, see Financial Times (London) 1 
August 1985. 

Bernard S( John outlined the content of some of the.se discussions in a press conference 
reported by the Caribbean News Agency (CANA), see BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/W1347/A.3/6, 16 July 1985, and in an interview given to the Caribbean Times 
(London) 30 August 1985. See also Financial Times (London) 5 and II July 1985. 

'" For details see the communiqud, and Financial Times (London) 27 Juno. 5.6, 11 July 1985; 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 8 July 1985; The Times (London) 6 July 1985. 

''' For details of the June 1985 meeting, see Third World Quarterlv7{4)Oclof>CT 1985. p 1051. 
The communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/SOl I/I)/1,24 July 
1985. 

'Deputy ministers for foreign affairs for the four Contadora countries loured the five Central 
American countries from .3-7 August 1985. At a final press conference in San Salvador, they 
suggested that their visit had achieved positive results, with the five nations hoping to hold a 
new round of talks in Panama to re.solvc outstanding ussues in the Contadora draft peace 
pact. Xinhua News Agency (London) 6 and 8 August 1985. 

'US Secretary of State. George Shultz, after meeting Mexican officials in Mexico City, was 
reported to have rejected the appeal for the US to resume talks with Nicaragua. ///7 ( Paris) 
27-28 July 1985. 

'''' Reference was probably being made to an emerging support group, consisting of Argentina. 
Brazil. Peru and Uruguay. See Financial Times (London) 23 July 1985. 

The Guardian (London) 24 July 1985; Financial Times (London) 23 and 24 July 1985; The 
Times (London) 24 July 1985; Central America Report (Guatemala City) 2 August 1985, 
p 225; Xinhua News Agency (London) 20 and 24 July 1985, 

Garcia's inaugural address Is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (Ixrndon) ME/8(I16/D/ 
1-3, 30 July 1985. The four members of the Support Group responded to Garcia's call in a 
communique issued on 29 July 1985. See Xinhua News Agency (London) 31 July 1985. 
See The Guardian (London) 24 August 1984 for condemnation by President Alan Garcfa of 
Peru and Bernardo Sepulveda, Mexican Foreign Minister, of President Reagan's view of 
Nicaragua as a threat to the stability of Central America. 

The possibility of stationing a Canadian treaty verification force in the region was 
mentioned to reporters by Augusto Ramirez, Colombian Foreign Minister. See The 
Guardian (London) 24 August 1985; For further reports on the peace-keeping force, see 
Financial Times (London) 23 August 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 2A August 1985; The Times (London) 23 and 27 August 1985; The 
Guardian (London) 27 August 1985; and ///r(Paris) 27 August 1985; Xinhua News Agency 
(London) 27 August 1985; BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/8()40/iii, 27 
August 1985. 
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The declaratkm is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) M/8()49/D/2, 6 
September 19i(S. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/H04ti/iii. 5 September 1985 and Xinhua 
News Agency (London) 6 September 1985. 

IHT (Paris) 9 September 1985, The Guardian (London) 10 September 1985, FinarKial 
Times (London) 10 September 1985, BBC Sumttmry of World Broadcasts ME/8053/iu, 11 
September 1985. 

WT (Paris) 14-15 September 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 14 September 1985, The Times (London) 14 and 16 September 
1985, IHT (Paris) 14-15 and 16 September 1985, BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/8057/iii, 16 September 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency 16 and 17 September 1985. BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/8n61/iiii, 20 September 1985. 

See BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) FE/7997/A3/4. 8 July 1985. 

For the meeting at which ASEAN backed the original Malaysian proposal, see Third World 
Quarterly 7(4) October 1985, p 1048. 

Exoerpsof the ASEAN communique arc in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
FE/800(VA.Vl-4,11 July 1985. 

See also Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER) (Hong Kong) 22 August 1985, on the 
subject of forced-labour conscription in Kampuchea. 

For the Nhan Dan report, see BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) FE/8(X>4/A3/ 
8-9, 16 July 1985. 

In a broadest on 14 July 1985, the Khmer Rouge appeared to remove one of the pos.sible 
obstacles to a peaceful settlement in Kampuchea, by declaring that they would abide by the 
results of a general election in the country, even were it to exclude them from power. They 
also said that they would welcome other Kampucheans, including Heng Samrin, provided 
they ceased to support Vietnam. See BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
FE^(X)4/A3/5-8, 16 July 1985, for the text of the broadcast, and FEER (Hong Kong) 1 
August 1985; Financial Tuner (London) 16 July 1985; r/ip6'uard(<tfi(London) 16 July 1985. 
Prince Sihanouk, however, expressed scepticism as to the sincerity of the declaration: HIT 
(Paris) 16 July 1985. 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (lamdon) FE/7997/A3/4-5, 8 July 1985 and FE/8()(KV 
A3/1-4.11 July 1985; ///r(Paris) 8.9 July 1985; The rwnM (Undon) 8.9.10.11 July 1985 
and 8, 20 August 1985; The Guardian (London) 9. 10. 11. 16 July and 10 August 1985; 
Financial Times (London) 9, 10, July 1^; South (London) July 1985. 

The Indochinese Ministers' communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) FE/8032/A.V2-4, 17 August 1985. 

The Jakarta meeting between the foreign ministers of Vietnam and Indonesia took place on 
22-24 August 1985. The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mochtar Kasumaatmadja, reported 
afterwards that 'we have a compromise in mind', but that the two sides were still 'very far 
apart'. Sec IHT (Paris) 27 August 1985 and The Economist (London) 31 August 1985. 
Nguyen Co Thach's remarks were made during an offlcial visit to Indonesia, following the 
Indochinese foreign ministers' meeting. See IHT (Paris) 23 August 1985. On the meeting 
itself, sec BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) FE/8032/A.V1-2,17 August 1985; 
The Times (London) 17, 19, 27, 29 August 1985; IHT 23 August 1985; The Guardian 
(London) 17 August 1985; Financial Times (London) 17 August 1985; The Economtst 
(London) 31 August 1985. 

The twelve members are Algeria. Botswana, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cameroon. Kenya. 
Libya, Mali, Mozambique, Nigeria. Senega) and Tanzania. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 25 May 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/7953/ii. May 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 10 July 1985 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/7996fii. 6 July 1985 and ME/7998/ii. 9 July 1985. 

'*• Zaire remained absent from the Summit, while donating $lm to the OAU Emergency 
Fund; see West Africa (London) 22 July 1985. Only twenty-one of the attending delegations 
were led by heads of government. 

The Lagos Plan of Action was formulated at the Economic Summit in Lagos in April 1980, 
with the objective of collective self-reliance for Africa by the end of the century. The record 
of implementation has, however, been very poor. 
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The four states were Angola, Burkina Faso, Mozambique and Sao Tom£ and Principe. 
The members of the Steering Committee for this year are the seven states which prepared 
the programme of action. Algeria, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania and 
Zimbabwe, together with the countries elected to the OAU Bureau. 

'■*" See West Africa (Lxmdon) 22 July I9H5. 

The UN Seoirity Council passed a resolution on 26 July 198.S calling for voluntary sanctions 
against South Africa, together with the lifting of the State of Emergency declared on 21 July 
I9KS. and the release of all political detainees. Nelson Mandela in particular. The 
resolution, the strongest in the Security Council since the imposition of a mandatory arms 
embargo again.st South Africa in 1977, was voted for by thirteen members with Britain and 
the US abstaining. The same two countries, the large.st Western investors in South Africa, 
vetoed an amendment proposed by Non-Aligned .states, calling for mandatory economic 
sanctions. The Security Council meeting had been called by France, following its suspension 
of all new investment in South Africa, and the recalling of its ambassador from Pretoria, in 
protest against the State of Emergency and subsequent detentions. See the Financial Times 
(London) 26 and 27 July mS. 

For background to the Summit sec West Africa (London) 15 July 1985. See also West Africa 
(London) 29 July 1985; The Times (London) 19. 20 and 22 July 1985; Financial Times 
(London) 19, 2(1 and 25 July 1985; The Guardian (London) 2U July 1985; and Kayhan 
International (Tehran) 21 July 1985; Africa Emergency. UN Office for Emergency 
Operations in Africa, September-October 1985. 

Itie twelve member-countries whose presidents attended were Renin, Burkina Faso, Hie 
Gambia, Guinea. Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, Niger. Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, and 
Togo. 

West Africa (London) .1 June 1985 and Africa Report, July-August 1985. 

The attempted coup in Guinea was led by Diarra Traori. the Prime Minister ousted by 
President Cont6 in 1984. Sec West Africa (London) 15 July 1985. p 1412; The Times 
(London) 6.9 July 1985; Fmattcial TVme.t (London) 6 July 1985; The Guardian (himdon) H 
July 1985; IHT (Paris) 6-7 July 1985; Xinhua News Agency (london) 8 July 1985; BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts (1-ondon) ME/7996/ii, 6 July 1985. 

In an effort to win support, the Nigerian President was reported to have offered to baek 
Niger's candidate for the post of OAU Secretary-General. Ide Oumarou, and to admit into 
Nigeria refugees from its drought-stricken neighbouring countries, (Mali. Burkina Faso, 
Mauritania, Niger and Benin) Sec West Africa (1-ondon) 15 July 1985, p 1411. 

The Times (London) 8 July 1985; Xinhua News Agency (london) 8 July 1985; BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts (London) ME/7996/ii, 6 July 1985, ME/7997/ii, 8 July 1985, 
andME/W1347/A2/1-3.16Juiy 1985; Wes/A/rico(London) LSJuly 1985,p 1411 and22July 
1985, p 1463, 1465; A/rique-Aste (Paris) 29 July 1985, p 40. For a review of ECOWAS's lust 
ten years, sec Africa Report July-August 1985, pp 69-72. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 12 September 1985. 

The nine member-countries of SADCC arc Angola. Botswana, Lestriho, Malawi, 
Mozambique. Swaziland. Tanzania. Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 10.12 August 19S5 and BBC Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London) ME/8026/ii, 10 August 1985, ME/8027/ii, 12 August 1985 and ME/8028/B/7-8,13 
August 1985. 

Xinhua News Agency (London) 11 July t9f(S; BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/8011/B/l, 12 July 1985, 

President Josd Eduardo dos Santos of Angola. President Quett Masirc of Botswana. 
President Samora Machel of Mozambique, n-esident Julius Nyerere of I'anzania, President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia and Prime Minister Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe. 

The text of the Maputo communique is in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/801 t/B/1, 12 July 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 13 September 1985, The Times (London) September 1985 and 
Xinhua News Agency (London) 17 September 1985. 

See Third World Quarterly 6(3) July 1984, pp 749-50, 

BBC Summary of World Broadcasts (London)MEJm0/i\, 19Septembcr 1985,ME/8061/B/ 
5-6, 20 September 1985, ME/8061/ii, 20 September 1985, ME/8062/B77-8, 21 September 
1985, ME/8063/ii, 23 September 1985; West Africa (London) 30 September 1985, p 2065. 
Xinhua News Agency (London) 23 August 1985. 
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The titles reviewed are listed below with names of authors and editors 

Bashiriyeh. H. Tlie State and RevolutloB in Iran 1962-1982 

Benard, C and Khaliizad, Z; The Government of God: Iran’s Islamic Republic 

Hiro, D: Iran Under the AyatoHahs 

Walker, T (cd); Nicaragua: The First Five Years 

Jalal, A; The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League and the Demand for Pakistan 
Spector, L S: Nudw Proliferation Today 

Fischer, D and Szasz, P; Safeguarding the Atom: A Critical Appraisal 
Commonwealth Secretariat: Towards a New International Economic Order 
Commonwealth Secretariat: The Common Fund 

Commonwealth Secretariat: The World Economic Crisis—A Commonwealth 
Perspective 

Commonwealth Secretariat: Protectkmisni—Threat to International Order 

Commonwealth Secretariat: The North-South Dialogue—Making it Work 

Commonwealth Secretariat: Towards a New Bretton Woods 

Commonwealth Secretariat: The Debt Crisis and the World Economy 

Calvert, P: Politics, Power and Revolution: An Introduction to Comparative Politics 

Calvert, P: Revolution and International Politics 

Zieglar, P: Mountbatten: The Official Biography 

Nash, J and Fernandcz-Kelly, M P (eds): Women, Men and the International Division of 
Labour 

Moore, R J: Third-World Diplonuts In Dialogue with the First World: The New 
Diplomacy 

Jacobson, H K and Sidjanski, O (eds): The Emerging International Economic Order: 

Dynamic Processes, Constraints and Opportunities 
Makicr, H, Martinelli, A and Smeiser, N (eds): The New International Economy 
Clapham, C: Third World Politics: An Introduction 

Brown, H; Thinking About Naticmal Security: Defense and Foreign Policy in a 
Dangerous World 

Overholt, C, Anderson, M B. Cloud, K and Austin, J E (eds) Gender Roles in 
Developnient Projects: A Case Book 

] Isaacman, A and Isaacman, B: Mozambique From Colonialism to Revolution, 
1900-1982 

Rotberg, R I: Imperialism, Colonialism and Hunger: East and Central Africa 

Smith, P A: Palestine and Palestinians 1876-1983 

George, T, Litwak, R and Chubin, S: India and the Great Powers 

Becker, J: The PLO: The Rise and FaH of the Pakstinc Liberation Organisation 

Kepel, G: The Prophet and Pharoab: Muslim Extremism in Egypt 

I Graham-Yooll, A: Small Wars You May Have Missed 

Hoffmann, F L and Hoffmann, O M: Sovereignty in Dispute: The Falklands/Malvinas, 
1493-1982 

Munoz, H and Tulchin, J S (eds): Latin American Nations in World Politics 
Pereira, L B: Developnient and Crisis in Brazil, 1930-1983 
Worrell, D (ed): The Economy of Barbados 1946-1980 
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What’s happening in China? 

CHINA NOW 

provides reports, critical analysis, reviews, 
expert opinion on contemporary China. 
Recent articles include: 

Jack Gray Gladya Tang 

China's socialist Spinsterhood as a social 

road problem 

John Gtttings Peter Nolan 

Individual forming Rural developments in 

in south China Sichuan 

EUnabeth CroU Rogiur 

Effects of single-child China’s policy on 

policy on fomilies nuclear weapons 

Sheila Billier Delia Davin 

Problems in the Changing status of 

medical system women 

In the last couple of years, China Now has examined the 
changes in the economy, especially the disbanding of 
communes. It has debated the question of Tibet. It has looked 
at the value of tourism, the problem of Hong Kong, and the 
dispute with Vietnam. It is produced quarterly, with 40 pages. 

Sobacariptioiu: ladividnala Institatioiia 

Britain and Ireland _£5_£9_ 

Overseas Airmail _£10_ £15 

_ Surface _£7_ £12 

SACU have been experts in organhang tours since 1972. 
For details write or ring 01-^2 4292. 

Society for Anglo-Chinase Understanding 
152 Camden High Street, London NWl ONE, UK 
Telephone: 01-485 8236/8241 



Creditworthiness: 
but at what cost? 


‘I know that the response to this decision [to devote only 10 per cent of 
Peru’s export earnings to debt service) may be the imposition of 
sanctions and amendments or, as has already been announced, that the 
Peruvian debt will be declared value impaired. As President of Peru, I 
come to say that it is not necessary to wait until October for this. The 
Peruvian debt is already value impaired. We declared it to be so. What 
we should ask ourselves is how and by whom was our economy impaired 
and what historical answer must we give to this situation.’ 

Alan Garcia’s question to the Fortieth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly should be the starting point for an honest and critical 
evaluation by the Third World of how little it has been able to influence 
the industrial countries towards a new direction in finance, debt and 
trade more sympathetic to their most urgent needs and development 
goals. Will the South continue pursuing a course which can only impair 
its economies further? What purpose is there in continuing the charade 
of attempting to regain creditworthiness when even the debtors who 
have tried hardest have not been able to regain the market's 
confidence? 

Since all the discussions concerning access to capital markets, 
culminating with the Baker Plan, have hinged on creditworthiness, the 
developing countries must decide what they are seeking to finance— 
growth or progress? Financing for development will entail deficits 
rather than trade surpluses in the process of creating an economy less 
vulnerable to exogenous shocks and better able to respond to changes in 
the international economy. Securing that resilience cannot be 
compatible with large debt servicing commitments. But if financing is 
used only to service interest on debt repayments, the new loans need 
never leave the creditor banks. 

The strategy that has emerged after all the prognoses of the debt crisis 
moving into a second, more growth-orientated phase is a consensus 
among the major industrial countries, the World Bank and the IMF that 
the role of the private sector must be strengthened. Can it be realistic to 
expect that commercial banks will finance poverty alleviation and 
human development programmes, when the countries who most need 
them are the least creditworthy in the perception of the market? There 
seems even to be some confusion over the role of the multilateral 
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Republic has endured mainly because it has managed to institutionalise its 
social support. 

Although the three books under review all investigate similar questions, 
their methodologies and approaches are very dissimilar. Dilip Hiro, the 
Indian-born writer now living in Britain, has produced a highly readable 
blow-by-blow account of the revolution, beginning with the last years of the 
Pahlavi monarchy, going through the downfall of the Shah, and concluding 
with the consolidation of the Islamic Republic. He also has useful chapters on 
,the American hostage crisis, the Mujahedin challenge, and Iran's foreign 
relations, especially with the West, the Soviet Union, and the Arab world. 

Whereas Hiro's approach is predominantly historical, that of Hossein 
Bashiriyeh is chiefly theoretical. Bashiriyeh is mainly interested in applying 
social-science theories of revolution, especially Marxist ones, to the Islamic 
revolution. The book is sprinkled with quotations not only from Marx, 
Poulantzas and Laclau, but also from Hannah Arendt, J Davies, Ted Gurr, 
Samuel Huntington, de Tocqueville, and, of course. Crane Brinton. At times 
the biKjk is on such a broad theoretical level that it misses the mark. For ex¬ 
ample. the conclusion argues that the revolution and the emergence of populism 
in the 1970s are rooted in the world-wide capitalist crisis that began in the 1930s. 

Of course, such an interpretation would explain most crises in most exTuntries 
in recent decades. An explanation that tries to explain everything ends up 
explaining nothing. What is more, Ba.shiriyeh is so interested in social-science 
theories that he shows little interest in historical information. For example, | 
Ayatollah Mahdavi Kani is listed as one of the leading members of the ruling 
Islamic Republican Party (p 157). In fact, he is important precisely because he 
is not a member of that party while being a close confidant of Khomeini. 
Similarly. Ardalan—the finance minister immediately after the revolution—is 
named as an example of ‘highranking officials' from the Pahlavi regime who 
survived into the new regime (p 134). In reality, Ardalan was a survivor not 
from the Pahlavi regime but from the Mossadeq administration and had spent 
the years between 1953 and 1979 in the political wilderness. Thus Bashiriyeh's 
book often tends to read like what it is —a hurriedly published stwial-science 
thesis. Despite this drawback, the book has interesting general observations in j 
the chapters on the evolution of the Pahlavi state, the rise of the revolutionary j 
ideology, which it labels Islamic Nationalism, the rule of the fundamentalist 
clergy, and the much talked about Thermidor. 

In one respect, the book by Benard and Khalilzad is similar to that of 
Bashiriyeh. They are all interested not in Iranian history perse, but in applying 
social-science theories to Iranian history. But whereas Bashiriyeh applies 
mainly Marxist concepts, Benard xind Khalilzad are products of mainstream 
American political science and are interested mainly in applying conventional 
social-science theories to the Iranian revolution and investigating why their 
colleagues failed so abysmally to understand that revolution. The book is 
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formed of seven separate but extremely well-written essays: ‘Crisis in Iran, 
Crisis in Development Theory’; ‘Why Islam?’; ‘Iran—What Happened?’, 
‘Prejudice as a Cultural Weapon’; ‘The Islamic Republicans in Power’; ‘The 
Islamic Republicans and the World’; and ‘Prospects for Iran'. Especially good 
is an essay showing that modernisation does not inevitably produce 
secularisation. 

In writing about American political science. Benard and Khalilzad reveal 
much about their discipline—in fact, far more than they are aware of. They 
argue—as if it were their very own discovery—that many countries in the Third 
World have returned to their cultural roots, including their traditional 
religions, in order to preserve their national identity in the face of Western 
cultural encroachments. Of course, this would be a new discovery for anyone 
who had not read Fanon in the early 1960s and a host of Third World writers in 
the mid-1960s. One should never underestimate the amount of illiteracy 
prevalent in American political science. Only in such a discipline can one 
peddle old ideas as if they were newly discovered theoretical constructs. They 
also scrupulously avoid the term ‘imperialism’, especially American 
imperialism, and tend to ridicule Iranians who in 1979 feared US imperialism 
and a repetition of the 1953 CIA coup. The term ‘imperialism’, especially ‘US 
imperialism’, seems to cause as much consternation in conventional American 
political science circles as the word ‘sex' did at Victorian dinner-tables. If one 
does not utter the word, maybe others will think it docs not exist. 

Moreover, Benard and Khalilzad—despite their criticisms of their discipline 
for being myopic and ethnocentric—themselves tend to see Iran almost 
exclusively through Western sources. Of the 576 footnotes in the book, less 
than 20 refer to Persian-language sources—and 12 of these refer to two 
pamphlets published by the Islamic Republican Party. It is as if an Iranian 
wrote a book on American politics relying totally on Persian-language .sources. 
This contempt for Iranian sources leads the authors to make factual errors on 
the rare occasions when they venture into the mundane territory of historical 
events. For example. Ayatollah Lahuti is described as a ‘fundamental cleric' 
(pp 106-7) when in fact he was a leading opponent of the fundamentalist 
clerics. The authors also—like many other political scientists—run roughshtnl 
over European history to reach their theoretical conclusions. For example, they 
argue that the Islamic fundamentalists are not like European fascists because 
the latter valued industrialisation (p 72)—this would be contested by anyone 
familiar with Nazi ideology and its obsession with Volk, ‘blood and soil', and a 
healthy pre-industrial society. 

Furthermore, Benard and Khalilzad fall into the fashionable temptation of 
seeing totalitarianism lurking behind anyone opposed to the US and drawing 
quick parallels between their ‘totalitarianism’ and Soviet communism. Thus 
they eagerly label the Islamic Republican Party as totalitarian and look for 
similarities between it and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. This, of 
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course, ignores a host of major differences. One was forged as an underground 
organisation dedicated to the bringing about of a revolution. The other was 
created from the heights of officialdom after the revolution had been achieved. 
One was a highly centralised and disciplined organisation; the other is a loosely 
knit group of clerical magnates brought together for electoral reasons by 
Ayatollah Bcheshti—many of these magnates having their own independent 
base of support in the provinces. In fact, since Beheshti’s assassination, the 
Islamic Republican Party has ceased to exist as a nation-wide organisation and 
many of these clerical magnates have gone their own way. One could easily find 
some similarities between Khomeini and the present occupants of the White 
House and from that conclude that Islamic fundamentalism has much in 
common with Western neo-conservatism. After all, don’t both glorify the 
trinity of God, Family and Private Property? No doubt if Washington ever 
reaches a modus vivendi with Tehran, conventional political scientists in 
America will quickly discover—in the manner of Jeane Kirkpatrick—that 
Khomeini is a mere 'authoritarian' dictator and not a dangerous ‘totalitarian’. 
In this respect. American political science is not rigid and moribund! 

Despite their shortcomings, these three books offer much food for thought 
to anyone interested in the Iranian revolution. Bashiriych is especially useful 
for those exploring Marxist concepts of revolution, state, class formations, and 
religious populism. Benard and Khalilzad’s book is particularly beneficial for 
those interested in American social-science concepts of revolution, 
development, and Islamic fundamentalism. And Hiro’s is especially handy for 
those needing a detailed historical narrative of the revolution. 

The novice reader, however, should be aware that Hiro—despite valiant 
attempts to be politically impartial—often falls into the trap of seeing events 
through the eyes of his primary sources. And since his primary sources—insofar 
as he has any—are chiefly members of the present regime, he ends up viewing 
the revolution very much through the perspective of the existing elite. The 
book is replete with such examples. Former supporters of the regime who have 
fallen by the wayside—Bazargan, Qutbzadeh, and Sayyed Javadi—are 
described as having ‘chequered careers’ (pp 67, 104 and 218). Foul play is 
saspected in the death of Khomeini's elder son (p 69)—in fact, not even the 
senior Khomeini claims that. Five thousand are said to have fallen victim to 
the Shah’s terror in the period between 195.^ and 1955 (p 36). This is 4,940 more 
than the real figure; and the real figure is, of course, 60 more than was morally 
justifiable. The horrifying cinema fire that burnt to death over 410 people in 
Abadan during the revolution is blamed on the old regime (p 74). In fact, after 
the revolution constant protests from the families of the victims forced the new 
regime to bring to justice the arsonists—and these arsonists turned out to be 
religious fanatics. Forqan—the extreme religious group that assassinated a 
number of clerics after the revolution—is suspected of having SAVAK and 
CIA connections (p 114). Forqan publications, however, show that the group 
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some of these desiderata are not new, the three authors present very 
convincing arguments for the urgent need to implement them. Policymakers in 
both industrial and less developed countries should read carefully into these 
suggestions otherwise we may face the risk of gloomy forecasts becoming a 
reality. 

From the Fifth chapter on, the topic of integration becomes the focal point. 
This is introduced by an interesting paper by Juan Somavfa, emphasising the 
importance of the political aspects of regional cooperation with particular 
reference to border disputes and democracy. It contains a list of the lines of 
action which could be taken by the Latin American countries to further the 
( objective of achieving internal and international peace in the region. 

The following chapters concentrate on the economic aspects of regional 
integration with particular reference to several case studies evaluating the 
results of the CACM, CARICOM, and the Andean Pact in increasing the trade 
flows among themselves. These are preceded by a general discussion by Jos6 
Antonio Ocampo and a precis by Dragoslav Avramovic on the causes of the 
recent collapse of intra-Latin American trade. 

Ocampo’s article is a most interesting piece. It deals witJi tlie financial 
aspects of intra-regional trade and examines closely what can be considered the 
most important obstacle at present to increasing trade between the Latin 
American countries; the system of payments. Ocampti makes the point that 
intra-regional trade disequilibria have forced deficit countries to reduce their 
imports from LAIA (Latin American Integration Association) countries. 
Ocampo analyses the LAIA payments agreement (based on reciprocal lines of 
credit and multilateral compensation agreements) and attributes the decline of 
trade flows among Latin American countries to the inadequacy of the available 
lines of credit, which around 1980 led some countries to operate outside the 
agreement. This problem was further aggravated in 1982. when the system of 
coverage was drastically reduced due to the withdrawal of several countries of 
their debtor balances from multilateral compensation. The chapter concludes 
by offering several lines of action for reforming the payments system. 

However varied the topics dealt with and the variety of opinions expressed 
throughout the book there were a number of recurrent views and a certain 
homogeneity in the style of argumentation of several of the authors. For 
instance: on the diagnosis of the current economic situation and the causes ot 
its steady deterioration; on the desirability of policies geared towards 
redistribution of income and more autonomous development in Latin America 
and economic expansion and less trade protectionism in the industrial 
countries; on the urgency of reforming multilateral lending agencies; and. on 
the need for the Latin American countries to act more in concert. Even the 
language used by some of the authors is strikingly similar: ‘financial 
-permissibility', ‘external vulnerability’ of Latin America and its ‘insertion' in 
the international system, not to mention the obvious ‘centre and ‘periphery . 
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The Nicaraguan revolution’s fifth anniversary 

Rubin Berrios 

Nicaragua: The First Five Years 

Edited by Thomas Walker 

New York: Praeger. 561pp. $14.95pb. 


Five years of revolutionary experience is still early to determine the 
achievements of the Sandinistas and to predict the ultimate course they will 
follow. However, a preliminary assessement can be made and this is what 
makes Walker's books both valuable and fascinating; it is one of the most 
comprehensive volumes yet compiled bringing together twenty-six essays 
dealing with public policy, power, interest groups, economic and social policy, 
and the international dimension of the Nicaraguan experience. Virtually all 
chapters are written by scholars with direct field experience in Nicaragua. 

The editor of this volume sets the stage in the introduction by tracing the 
political history of the Nicaraguan revolution. What distinguishes Nicaragua 
from other Latin American nations is that in a very short time it has undergone 
significant restructuring of the .social configuration of power. The Sandinistas 
have embarked on a number of social programmes designed to satisfy basic 
needs. In spite of the problems encountered, this would not have been possible 
without the popular support they enjoy. The challenge of running a 
revolutionary system is a hard lesson to learn and mistakes have been made. 
Moreover, in attempting to preserve pluralism and a mixed economy, the 
non-cooperative and often confrontational behaviour of dissatisfied minorities 
is still a major obstacle to social change. 

As the editor stresses, the philosophical or ideological foundation of the new 
system was a matter of considerable controversy. From the start, the former 
privileged minority and their allies, such as the pro-business newspaper La 
Prensa and the conservative hierarchy of the Catholic Church, regarded the 
Sandinistas as communists who would trample over private property and 
suppress civil liberties. These accusations were further fuelled by conservative 
forces in the United States. For instance, the platform of the Republican Party 
in 1980 denounced ‘the Marxist-Sandinista takeover’ in Nicaragua, and in 1981 
the Reagan administration mounted a campaign to convince public opinion 
that Nicaragua was a ‘Marxist-Leninist totalitarian state'. 

According to Walker and the writers dealing with the issue (LeoGrande, 
Malley, Maxfield & Sholk), the reality of the situation, however, was different. 
The Sandinistas adhere to the ideology of Sandinismo which is a heterodox 
blend of Marxism, nationalism and Christianity. There are Marxists in 
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resistance and wanton acts of destruction. We are opposed to 
terrorism because we are the victims of terrorism. Any armed 
resistance can be condemned as a terrorist activity. This is how 
we are seen by the Western/American/Israeli mass media. But 
there is a fundamental difference between terrorism and 
armed resistance. It is the right of the people of any nation 
facing opposition, occupation and racism to offer resistance by 
all means. The United Nations Charter gives them this right. 
The real terrorists are the invaders and the occupiers of the 
lands of the Palestinians. 

ag: Does this make violence or armed resistance synonymous with 
the right to self-defence? 

akai at; Actually, we are doing no more than defending ourselves. The 
aggressors have the upper hand in the mass media. Take the 
case of the Achille Lauro. We received official requests from 
the Italian Government that we should work with the Italians 
and the Egyptians and other Palestinian groups to safeguard 
the lives of 4(X) passengers and the crew of the ship. We did that 
and nobody thanked us for it. Instead the media built a great 
story a,bout the killing of one American on the ship. The truth 
is that the Americans never thought that the passengers would 
be saved and they were planning to make a great issue out of it. 
But when the ship was brought to the harbour and the 
passengers were released they thought the world might give us 
some credit for it. So they built a propaganda campaign around . 
the death of Leon Klinghoffer to discredit the PLO. But when 
the Jewish Defence League killed an American of Palestinian 
origin, Alexander Odeh, the Western media took no notice of it. 

The amazing thing is that the Americans expect the PLO to , 
control all the acts of all the Palestinians. 1 am presented to the ^ 
world as a superpower who should be held responsible for ' 
everything that happens anywhere in the world in which any 
Palestinian is involved. Reagan was himself shot at by an 
American citizen and Kennedy was killed by an American - 
citizen but that did not make all Americans terrorists. If the US i 
government cannot control all the acts of every single - 
American, how am I expected to control the acts of every ; 
single Palestinian? You have the Red Brigade in Italy, the 
Baeder Meinhoff Gang in Germany, the Red Army in Japan, 
but that does not make ail Italians, Germans and Japanese 
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rapid growth. In fact, within a year of coming to power, the Sandinistas had 
doubled the number of countries with which it had relations. The socialist and 
non-aligned countries are now important trading partners of Nicaragua. 

Prior to 1979, Nicaragua's small open economy had strong trading and 
financial links to the markets of the United States. They have tried to redress 
this dependence, seeking ties with a wider and more diversified range of 
trading partners. Parallel to the growth of these ties, a deterioration of 
US-Nicaraguan relations has occurred. As the US suspended its economic aid 
to Nicaragua, the Sandinistas sought assistance from and expanded their 
economic links with the .socialist countries. However, taking a lesson from the 
Cuban expierience. the Sandinistas tried to avoid dependence on the socialist 
countries and instead sought relations with as many countries as possible. The 
chapters in this section examine Nicaragua's relations with the United States, 
the communi.st states, the Non-Aligned Movement, Western Europe (and the 
Socialist International) and Latin America. 

The final part of the book, the epilogue, is an excerpt from the Report of the 
Latin American Studies Association (LASA) delegation which observed the 
1984 Nicaraguan elections. This is an historically important document, drafted 
by a delegation of a major professional organisation of thousands of scholars 
who study and teach about Latin America. According to the report, by all 
objective measurements the Nicaraguan elections were considered cleaner, 
fairer, and more democratic than those held in El Salvador a year earlier. 

The articles are sometimes uneven in quality but on the whole the book itself 
is a well-balanced assessment of the first five years of Sandinista rule. The 
significance of the book is that it addresses a wide range of issues. Although 
ambitious, it is often an informative book and should be of interest to those 
concerned with Nicaragua. It is also mainly aimed at explaining the 
Sandinistas's case. If the book gets the attention it deserves, it should prompt 
an interesting debate. 


Pakistan’s past 

Nicholas Mansergh 

The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League and the Demand for Pakistan 
Ayesha Jalal 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 1985. 310pp. £27.50 

■n the preamble to Pakistan's first Constitution, Mohammed Ali Jinnah was 
described as the ‘Creator of Pakistan’. It is as ‘Creator' or architect, that he is 
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passing into history, that basic ascription remaining virtually unchallenged. 
But interest, and with it, historical enquiry, is coming to focus on how he came 
to All the role of Quaid-i-Azam, the ‘Great Leader’, and how. when he had 
done so, he had envisaged the state of which he was later deemed to be the 
creator. Did he think of the Pakistan which was his goal as a component 
co-equal with Hindustan in a federation whose common purposes were 
confined to foreign affairs and defence, or as a separate state conforming 
territorially to existing provincial frontiers, or as one delimited by an act or acts 
of partition? Behind these particular questions and conditional on the answers 
to them lies the critical personal and as yet suspended judgement on whether, 
with the emergence of a bifurcated Pakistan on 15 August 1947, Jinnah is to be 
regarded as having succeeded or failed in his ultimate purposes. What were his 
aims? 

The publication of Dr Jalal's study, probing and scholarly in approach, and 
well-grounded in sources—both British and Pakistani—which have recently 
become available or more accessible, is an important, perhaps the most 
important, contribution yet to this developing debate. It disposes of simplistic 
notions of Jinnah as a predestined leader advancing by stages to a predestined 
goal. Neither, the author stresses, may be thought of with such assurance. All. 
or almost all, was contingent upon tactics, manipulation, and the interplay of 
aspirations and interests within a Muslim leadership more strongly entrenched, 
until the penultimate phase, in the Muslim majority provinces than was Jinnah 
in the all-Indian scene. Jinnah, she demonstrates conclusively, did not move 
from a position of strength but rather, despite potential in terms of popular 
backing, from a position of marked weakness. 

Dr Jalal's analysis is on two levels, the first wide-ranging and general, the 
second particular and personal. On the first is ‘the central problem' to which 
her book addresses itself, namely, ‘how did a Pakistan which fitted the interests 
of most Muslims so poorly come about'; and the second, the complementary 
one (as the author graphically phrases it in relation to the 1940 Lahore 
Resolution) that of ‘teasing out’ the inwardness of Jinnah's strategy and so 
identifying ‘what he actually thought to be the real solution to the hard political 
problems of sharing power within India'. It is by concentration upon the second 
that Dr Jalal seeks to throw significant new light upon the first. 

Jinnah was a moderate in politics and the fusion of religion and politics in the 
Khalifat movement alienated him from the Congress under Gandhi's 
leadership. He was, however, also a Nationalist, concerned with the share of 
power Muslims, as by far the largest of the minorities in India, should have in 
self-governing India. He noted without satisfaction the trend in British policy 
in the 1920s and 1930s, progressively to enlarge the area of provincial 
self-government without corresponding conces-sions at the centre. Himself 
lacking a secure provincial base, he perceived that it was the centre that would 
be crucial were India to remain one. Not for him the Punjabi Muslims* 
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construct of India’s future, playing states’ rights against a weak federal centre. 
On the contrary, he had to move on an All-India base or there was nothing. 
From that there followed the developing conviction that the divided and 
part-moribund organisation of the All-India Muslim League must be 
resuscitated with Jinnah himself as its spokesman. 

After the 1937 provincial elections, it looked as though provincial party 
interests in the Punjab and Bengal would consolidate their position, and in a 
self-governing India counterbalance, or overbalance, a weak centre. But the 
outbreak of war changed all that. The Viceroy wanted an all-India 
counterweight to the Congress. Jinnah seemed best fitted to provide it. It was 
that new assessment that opened the way for the 1940 Lahore Resolution. 

Dr Jalal sees the Resolution as a bargaining counter which had the merit, 
from Jinnah’s point of view, of being acceptable to majority province Muslims 
and totally unacceptable to the Congress and the Raj. ‘This,’ she adds by way of 
explanation more sophisticated than any that was at the time entertained, ‘in 
turn provided the best insurance that the League would not be given what it 
now apparently was asking for but did not want’. Yet at Lahore, Jinnah, by 
redefining the problem in terms not of accommodation of minority with 
majority but of separate nationhood and consequent parity, changed the 
perspective. Dr Jalal, however, makes no claim, as has Professor Wolpert in a 
recent biography* that Jinnah foresaw the sequel. On the contrary, she 
concludes that Jinnah’s inscrutability was to be attributed not to foresight but 
to the weakness of the hand he had to play. Rightly, she concludes that Jinnah’s 
aims are to be unravelled the hard way by analysing his tactics. 

Dr Jalal specifically repudiates the notion that her study is an essay in 
provincial history. Nonetheless, her analysis owes much to her chapter on 
Jinnah and the Muslim majority provinces, which opens up a new dimension in 
the explanation of this crucial aspect. 

Dr Jalal's analysis of the 1945 Simla Conference which came to nothing—that 
was Jinnah’s good fortune—and the Cabinet Mission, whose proposals for 
grouping at least envisaged territorially the Pakistan to which Jinnah aspired, 
lead on to her perception of the ‘tragic collapse’ of Jinnah’s strategy with the 
descent into communalism in its cruder forms that shadowed the last months of 
British rule. And then to Attlee's decision to quit India, without first conceding 
the principle of a Pakistan with its frontiers generally conforming to provincial 
boundaries—not that anyone could seriously have supposed he would do so. By 
contrast, the Mountbatten Viceroyalty is taken at a hectic pace that may have 
been thought fitting for its subject, with the tone dismissive as if all options 
were closed. This is the least satisfying part of a study of outstanding interest. 

On one point one might enter some reservation. If the League leadership, 
Liaqat as well as Jinnah, entertained such pronounced misgivings about 

' S Wolpert, Jinnah of Pakistan, New York; Oxford University Press, 1984 
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Pakistan’s survival potential as their quoted words suggest, Liaqat at least 
concealed it well in the spring of 1947, though he did then think the British were 
leaving too quickly. And, on another, a correction. It was not on 18 August but 
on the morning of 16 August 1947, that the Boundary Award, its publication 
already delayed, was circulated to members of the Defence Council and on the 
afternoon of that day discussed by the Indian Pakistani leaders. By then, time 
was of the essence. 


Proliferation problems 

Ben Schiff 

Nuclear Proliferation Today 

Leonard S Spector 

New York: Vintage for Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1984. 
478pp. $5.95pb 

Safeguarding the Atom: A Critical Appraisal 

David Fischer and Paul Szasz, edited by Jozef Goldblat 

London: Taylor and Frances for Stockholm International Peace Research 

Institute. 1985. 243pp. np 


Nuclear Proliferation Today is a useful review of the present state of global 
nuclear proliferation. It is the most comprehensive recent study of the spread 
of nuclear weapons, bringing together a wide range of published information 
and expert observations on nuclear weapons development programmes in 
many countries. It dwells on capabilities while putting forward a worst-case 
analysis of national intentions with regard to further nuclear development. 

Spector’s book is authoritative, timely, clearly presented and wide-ranging. 
It can serve as a useful starting point for discussions of appropriate responses to 
the proliferation problem. The implication of the analysis is that proliferation 
continues to be a major international threat, that international measures taken 
so far to stem proliferation are inadequate, and that regional and local 
imperatives are the primary motives that lead states to pursue the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

While these implications are generally accepted among observers in 
developed states interested in controlling nuclear proliferation, they give short 
shrift to the arguments of others who regard horizontal proliferation to be in 
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part the product of major power arms races, and who regard proliferation to be 
a minor sideshow to the major issues of East-West and North-South conflict. 
The Spector report represents the moderate centrist arms-control view of US 
anti-proliferation officials and activists. 

This volume was planned as the basis for annual update reports which will 
follow. Such a ‘non-proliferation annual* will be a welcome contribution to the 
non-proliferation debate, easing the problem of collating the masses of 
information that appear in the press and from governments in this important 
area. As a snapshot of nuclear capabilities and potentials of non-nuclear 
weapon states in 1984, it is an invaluable work. 

Nuclear Proliferation Today devotes very little space to international efforts 
to control proliferation. The SIPRI volume. Safeguarding the Atom: A Critical 
Appraisal is a major contribution to discussion of the efficacy and future of the 
international non-proliferation regime. Written primarily by the former 
Assistant Director for External Relations of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), David Fischer, the book provides an excellent overview of 
current IAEA safeguards practice. The appraisal is ‘critical’ in that it draws on 
Fischer’s long experience in the IAEA to point out the weaknesses of the 
system and to make proposals to reinforce it. Safeguarding the Atom serves as 
an excellent sequel to earlier books on the IAEA’s safeguards system, notably 
Alan Knight’s, Atomic Safeguards: A Study in International Verification (New 
York: UNITAR, 1971), and Benjamin Sanders, Safeguards Against Nuclear 
Proliferation (Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press for SIPRI, 1975). It describes the 
current safeguards framework clearly and concisely, including texts of relevant 
treaties, IAEA documents, and a list of NTP member states in a useful set of 
appendices. 

Fischer’s co-author. Paul Szasz, a UN legal expert and former IAEA 
employee, argues that international organisations in general, and the IAEA in 
particular, arc not capable of coercive authoritative sanctions. Although 
Szasz’s analysis comes at the end of the volume, the argument is basic to the 
rationale for the IAEA that Fischer pursues in the rest of the book. Fischer 
argues that the Agency’s safeguards system effectively verifies that states that 
have promised not to divert nuclear materials from declared facilities are in fact 
living up to their commitments, and that the threat of exposure of illicit 
activities does contribute to the retardation of nuclear proliferation. 

Fischer attacks critics of the IAEA who declare it ineffective or irrelevant by 
demonstrating that it is increasingly successful at carrying out the limited 
nission for which it was established. He challenges those who argue that it is 
impossible for the IAEA simultaneously to promote and safeguard nuclear 
technology. Unlike national nuclear authorities, the IAEA should not be 
divided into two separate agencies to promote and control the technology. The 
^AE A is not analogous to domestic regulatory organisations because it cannot 
:oerce or enforce behaviour. The Agency’s promotional activities are not 
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primarily in the nuclear power area, but rather in medical and agricultural 
applications of isotope technology and in health and safety; it is not working at 
cross-purposes. Safeguards themselves should be seen as a promotional 
activity, because the safeguards system has made major nuclear exporters more 
willing to transfer technologies that they might otherwise limit. 

Fischer’s summary of IAEA safeguards rules and procedures includes 
suggestions for improvements that knowledgeable observers will recognise as 
policies he promoted when he worked for the Agency. Politically innovative 
and realistic, Fischer’s proposals continue to merit serious consideration and 
action. He believes that the Agency’s efforts should be based on a more 
explicitly political set of objectives, including the maintenance of its own 
credibility. 

The political aim might perhaps he to confront a would-be NWS [nuclear weapons state] 
with such a risk of detection that it would prefer to withdraw from the NPT [Treaty on 
the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons)... it [the IAEA] must avoid the risk of 
giving ammunition to its critics by setting quantified aims that are so exacting that the 
IAEA cannot in practice achieve them ... yet being perfectly able to force any 
would-be NWS [nuclear weapons state] to come out into the open rather than to cheat 
(P 45). 

The IAEA inspectorate could be improved if proportionately fewer 
inspectors came from nuclear weapon states, more from neutral states, and if 
the inspectorate could become rather more careerist: the current two-year 
terms for inspectors reduce the continuity, experience, status and salary levels 
of the inspectorate. 

Fischer believes that Third World states’ emphases in the IAEA upon 
technical assistance are based on misperceptions of reality. Nuclear power is 
waning in importance in the developed countries, and even more so in the 
Third World. The lAE itself can never become a major technical assistance 
organisation, because the technology is simply not a high priority for most 
developing countries. Especially because of its tremendous capital intensity, 
nuclear power will appropriately remain a minor aspect of North-South 
technology transfers. Secondly, Fischer argues that Third World diplomats' 
notion that nuclear proliferation is a remote threat is mistaken. The states that 
represent the most immediate proliferation threat—Argentina, India. Israel. 
Pakistan, South Africa—constitute regional Third World threats much more 
than they do threats to the centred system. For Fischer, then, it is the Third 
World that should be most concerned about the security aspects of nuclear 
proliferation. 

Fischer considers the developed nuclear supplier states to be largely at fault 
for the misperceptions of other countries. They originally oversold the 
desirability of nuclear technology, creating demand for technology transfers 
out of proportion to its need. When they reversed course and became 
increasingly concerned with proliferation, they acted largely without 
consultation or agreement with Third World countries, and created opposition 
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where it could have been avoided. Fischer believes that the ‘un-selling' of 
nuclear ptrwer will be a slow process, but the inclusion of Third World states in 
multilateral non-proliferation efforts (within and outside the IAEA) should be 
a guiding principle for the future, and unilateral or exclusively supplier-state 
initiatives should be avoided. 

Fischer joins other non-proliferation enthusiasts and observers of the IAEA 
who decry the politicisation of the Agency and, in particular, its Board of 
Governors. Claiming that Third World control of the Agency will reduce its 
ability to take appropriate actions to extend safeguards and this will in turn 
reduce supplier state support for the Agency. Fischer endorses the extension of 
IAEA activities and tightening of its rules through actions taken at the 
sub-pcrlitical levels of the secretariat. He sees no chance that the IAEA’s 
Statute can be usefully modified, or that the Board of Governers can be both a 
representative and relatively apolitical body. 

In his review of the major innovations in safeguards and proposals for future 
institutional mechanisms for controlling proliferation, Fischer offers a quick 
overview of the important initiatives of the last decade. Curiously he omits the 
activities of the IAEA Committee on Assurances of Supply, which was 
supposed to work out a code of behaviour to depoliticise supply controls in the 
wake of the US Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1^78 and unilateral supply 
cut-offs threatened against states not complying with US (and Canadian) 
export control legislation. 

These two hooks present a useful if still partial view of the international 
non-proliferation regime. The Spcctor book presents the non-proliferation 
status quo in an appropriately alarming light, assembling masses of useful 
information into a highly readable and accessible form. It is largely bereft of a 
careful discussion of non-proliferation measures or a serious description of 
Third World perspectives of the problem. The Fischer and Szasz book 
authoritatively de.scribes the IAEA's .safeguards system and its limitations, 
including useful suggestions for its modification. Fischer and Szasz address 
many of the important political and technical issues facing the IAEA and thus 
the NPT, but the perspective is still very much a ‘First World’ view. Together 
these two volumes provide excellent information on the current state of nuclear 
proliferation. They will serve as definitive starting points for others’ discussions 
of non-proliferation responses. 
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The Commonwealth world view 

Stephen Chan 

Towards a New International Economic Order 

London; Commonwealth Secretariat. 1977. 84pp. £0.5(>p 

The Common Fund 

London: Commonwealth Secretariat. 1977. 84pp. £0.5()p 

The World Economic Crisis—A Commonwealth Perspective 
London: Commonwealth Secretariat. 1980. lOlpp. £l.(K)pb 

Protectionism—Threat to International Order 

London: Commonwealth Secretariat. 1982. 152pp. £2.(X)pb 

The North-South Dialogue—Making it Work 

London: Commonwealth Secretariat. 1982. 62pp. £2.00pb 

Towards a New Bretton Woods 

London; Commonwealth Secretariat. 1983. I48pp. £5.00pb 

The Debt Crisis and the World Economy 

London: Commonwealth Secretariat. 1984. 114pp. £3.(X)pb 


When Shridath Ramphal became Commonwealth Secretary-General, he 
inherited from Arnold Smith a Secretariat with most of its functional division.s 
established and their work defined. It was. and is, a small Secretariat, not 
capable by itself of making any major impact on international development or 
international economic reform. Moreover, neither the Secretariat, nor the 
Secretary-Cicneral was meant to arrogate to themselves executive functions. 
That is, they existed to respond to and service the expressed needs of 
Commonwealth governments, and they could not determine by themselves 
what those needs might be. Furthermore, the Commonwealth style of 
inter-governmental consultation, from the heads of government summits 
down, was based on consensus and typically resulted in uncontroversial or 
extremely general communiques. In sum, Ramphal and his Secretariat could, 
on the face of things, expect little clear and radical directitm from 
Commonwealth governments, particularly on international economic 
questions where, except in the most general expressions of unity, a division 
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existed between the Northern and Southern members; nor was Ramphal 
meant to determine, in any manner reminiscent of executive action, what 
direction the Commonwealth as a whole, he or his Secretariat should move in; 
and, finally, the Commonwealth Secretariat was too small for effective 
movement in radical directions anyway. 

Added to all this was the very nature of the Commonwealth organi.sation. It 
had no charter like the United Nations. In its place it had a general Declaration 
of Principles which had been agreed by heads of government in Singapore, in 
1971. The organisation which Ramphal was culled as Secretary-General had 
an anu)rphous structure and, the value of its generalised form of consultation 
aside, had very little real justification for its existence, or real evidence that it 
had developed fundamentally away from its historical genesis.' 

Ramphal has, since his appointment (and two re-elections), brought the 
power of his personality to play, and has made himself st> formidable an asset to 
the Commonwealth that Margaret Doxey has written that ‘the Secretary- 
General is probably the contemporary Commonwealth’s major resource.'■ 
What he has done is to have brought the tenor and personality of a ‘proper’ 
international organisation to the Commonwealth. As Sir William Dale pointed 
out. international personality is acquired, ‘rather than inherited genetically 
from (he constilution of the organisation’.’ 1’he acquisition of international 
personality for the Commonwealth has been Ramphal’s undeclared but 
discernible mission, making the generalised form of consultation and the lack 
ol a charter into advantages rather than obstacles. The aim of the present paper 
is to explain one of the methods used by him to involve the Commonwealth in 
the struggle for international economic reform, despite Northern reservations 
and resistance to the entire New International Economic Order aspiration. 

J'he instrument to be described here is the Commonwealth Group of 
Experts. There have been tw'o types of expert groups. A ‘Commonwealth 
Team of Experts' was despatched to Uganda, very shortly after Amin’s fall, at 
the request of President Eule. In a virtuoso two-month performance, the team 
improvised a comprehensive and breath-taking report on how Uganda’s 
economy might be rehabilitated."* The Ugandan team has been the only one of 
its kind. The other category of expert group originates in a different fashion. 
These expert groups have produced seven reports from 1975 to 1984. the 
period under review here. The experts themselves are prominent 


' I have tried to deal withitume of these issuesin: Stephen ('hun. 'I'hree birds of dilfcrent feathers: 
the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth Sueretary-Cieneral, and the Commonwealth 
.SccTctanat', The Round Table (2^1) 19X4 

’ Margaret Doxey. ‘The Ctimmonwealth Secretary-Cieneral: limits of leadership'. International 
A//a;r.v 5.S(1)( 1979), p«2 

* Sir William Dale, 'Is the Commonwealth an international organi.sation?'. Commontvealth Law 
Uullettn, 9f2) (198.t). pf)54. 

■* The Rehabilitation of the Eronomv of Uganda (2 vols), London: Commonwealth Seeretariiit. 
1979, 
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^mmonweakh academics and/or public figures, and may be described as 
lembers of an 'inner circle’ in international life, their advice being much 
rawn upon by a number of agencies. Figures such as Bernard Chidzero, 
ommy Koh, and Kenneth Dadzie have featured. Some experts have served 
n more than one group. Professors A D Brownlie of New Zealand, Stuart 
larris of Australia, H M A Onitiri of Nigeria, and Sir Alec Cairncross of the 
United Kingdom have all served on two groups. Canada's Professor G K 
lelleincr has also served on two; three counting the Ugandan team. And Sri 
anka’s Lai Jayawardena holds the record for having served on five groups. 

ow it all works 

amphal became Commonwealth Secretary-General in 1975. In 1973, OPEC 
ations forced a massive increase in the price of oil; 'lliird World nations, 
leeting in Algiers, called for a New International Economic Order. In 1974. at 
1 C Sixth Special Session of the UN General Assembly, this call was adopted by 
le world's largest international organisation. There seemed to be a trend, and 
le Commonwealth had, in some way, to be cognisant of it. Firstly, many of its 
lembers were being badly affected by the rise in oil prices; secondly, the 
dmmonwcaith Heads of Government, meeting in Jamaica in 1975, wanted to 
jntinuc the ‘spirit of Ottawa’, a cordiality and unity achieved at their last 
leeting in 197.3, which contrasted markedly with the two days of extremely 
larp debate over British arms sales to South Africa at the 1971 Singapore 
leeting, and the differences of approach over Rhodesia at meetings before 
lat; among the Northeners, Britain at least wanted to avoid acrimony at the 
imaica meeting; thirdly, apart from the call of the UN General Assembly’s 
ixth Special Session, the Lom6 Convention had recently been concluded, 
mbracing a great deal of the Commonwealth membership, and was being 
eralded as a model of international ctxiperation to which the Commonwealth 
ad, at least, to genuflect. 

This was all a trend with which Ramphal had been deeply involved, having 
een a prominent Third World spokesman in the negotiations leading to Lome, 
.is own interest in economic reform, coupled with the economic circumstances 
f Commonwealth nations and the mood at the Jamaica meeting, led to an 
litiative spearheaded by his friend and West Indian colleague, Michael 
ianley, who chaired the Jamaica meeting. The approach was inniKuous. The 
lecting commissioned a Commonwealth group of experts to study the 
rogramme steps necessary for progress towards a new international economic 
rder. This was the first of the seven discussed here. 

The reports of these expert groups simultaneously originate from 
^mmonwealth Heads of Government Meetings (CHOGMs) and sidestep 
hem. A CHOGM commissions their work, and the next CHOGM receives 
ompieted reports. The commissioning CHOGM will contain Northern 
lembers happy to refer potentially divisive issues to expert committees; the 
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receiving CHOGM need only note that an expert group has reported, share the 
general concern of the report, endorse in (again) general terms aspects of the 
report, then commend itself for having furthered the debate on international 
economic reform. At this stage, the Secretary-General will notify the need for a 
further report. The effect is a cumulative one. Without CHOGMs ever 
formally adopting a programme of action, involving a concert of Northern and 
Southern Commonwealth nations, they appear deeply concerned with the 
progress and technicalities of the North-South dialogue. Because CHOGMs 
are summit meetings, the reports and their recommendations appear to carry 
the imprimatur of presidents and prime ministers. Because it is the Secretary- 
General who suggests topics for study, or prompts sympathetic heads of 
government to suggest certain topics; and becau.se it is he who selects the 
experts who will report, the whole process has become a neat device to advance 
the New International Hctinomic Order theme, and to cover it with the cloak of 
ostensible Commonwealth support. 

An analogy with the Brandt Commission 

In a very real manner, the expert reports perform the sort of work that the Brandt 
Commission involved itself with, notwithstanding the higher public profile of 
the Brandt Commission and the political eminence of its commissioners. The 
C'ommonwcalth experts serve on their groups in their private or individual 
capacities; they do not represent their nations. Similarly, Ramphal served as a 
Brandt commissioner in his private capacity, and not as C’ommonwealth 
Secretary-General. Ramphal would not have been selected as a commissioner, 
however, had it not been for his work, through the Commonwealth, on 
international economic issues. I'he fact that the commission, in the closing 
stages of report-writing, ensconced its own secretariat in C'ommonwcalth 
Secretariat offices, and that Ramphal then played a major role in drafting its 
report, lent an even greater impression of C?ommonwealth concern, if not 
direct involvement, in the economic is.sues of the day. Perhaps it was only an 
image that was being massaged, but the similarity in tone between the Brandt 
report and the C'ommonwealth expert group reports is apparent. 

If there is a similarity in tone, there is also one in the weaknesses of the 
reports. Brandt was as savagely criticised as it was welcomed, and some of the 
most severe criticism came from development specialists who might have been 
supposed to be sympathetic to its effort. Michael Lipton, while saying that the 
report had its essentials right, and was the best report available, nevertheic.ss 
pointed out a number of its technical deficiencies, the fact that it was 
academically flawed, and that the report would be criticised for having treated 
far t<M) broad a canvas. *’ Dudley Seers complained that the report attempted to 
premise its argument on a mutuality of interest between North and South, and 

Michael Lipum. ‘Brancll: whose common interest?’, International Affain 5h(2) (1980). 
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then to assert that this mutuality had a moral base—therefore an improved 
North-South dialogue would mean an improved international morality/' Hans 
Singer noted that the report really said nothing new, and that it was, in any 
case, a curiously North-Western document, with none of the authors/ 
commissioners having been drawn from the Soviet Union and China.^ Michael 
Tribe commented that the report failed to recommend practical action to 
implement its view of mutuality,** a view also expressed by Andre Gunder 
Frank, whose comments along with those of other radical critics suggest that 
the real international debate is not about a transfer of restrurccs, but a transfer 
of power."* 

All of these complaints might be equally applied to the Commonwealth 
expert group reports—although one of them is not an area the Commonwealth 
can do anything about, since neither the Soviet Union nor China are 
Commonwealth members. Indeed, with no communist nation in its 
membership, and despite an ostensible condition of non-alignment for many of 
its members, the Commonwealth is a sort of North-Western and South- 
Western association of nations. The Southern nations are, in any ca.se. bound 
by debt and other dependencies to the North-West, and they have certainly not 
demurred from the international Keynesianisms of the expert group reports, 
nor or their own premises of morality and mutuality. 

A unique Commonwealth purpose 

The question as to whether the Commonwealth expert group reports have 
improved the world, enhanced its moral tone, or contributed significantly and 
positively to the North-South dialogue will be addressed more fully later in this 
review. They have, however, played a role in changing the character of the 
Commonwealth, and in lending it the image of an organisation whose progress 
has been from colonial hangover to spokesman for its poorer members. They, 
together with the Secretary-General’s official and private activisms, have 
defined a new Commonwealth and have sought to institutionalise this newness. 

Although the Commonwealth has the 1971 Singapore Declaration of 
Principles in place of a charter, it is in fact something more than a declaration in 
substance. 'It embodies, amongst other things, an agreement to follow certain 
principles, and to take certain kinds of action.’"* Sineve 1971, however. 
CHOGMs have released other declarations; all of these declarations have been 
made within Ramphal’s term of office; ail of them may be seen as elabt)rating 

Dudley Seers, "Norlh-South: muddling moralilv and mutuality'. Third World Quanerh 1 (4) 
(I91«)). 

’ Hans Singer. ‘The Brandt Reptirt: a 'northwestern' point of view', ibid. 

“ Michael rribc, 'Critical Reflections on the Brandi Commission Report'. African .4 fluin SI (.42.S) 

(l‘J 82 ). 

Andrf Gunder Frank, 'Norlh-South and East-West. Keynesian puradoxe.s in the Brandt 
Report’, Third World Quarterly 2(4) (1980). 

Dale, op. cit., p 647, 
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the original Singapore Declaration, in a cumulative exercise of adding more 
and more flesh to the generality of the parent declarations—of making the 
‘certain principles' more specific, as well as the ‘certain kinds of action'. Taken 
together, the collected declarations begin to resemble a charter, and seek to 
impart a legitimacy, a kind of legal documentation, to the Commonwealth’s 
acquired international personality. 

The four elaborations are: (I) the 1977 Commonwealth Statement on 
Apartheid in Sport (Cilcneagles Agreement); (2) the 1979 Lusaka Declaration 
of the Commonwealth on Racism and Racial Prejudice;(3) the 1981 Melbourne 
Declaration, concerning international economic issues; and (4) the 1983 Goa 
Declaration on International Security. It is the Melbourne Declaration that 
concerns us here. It is itself a general statement of concern, and commits the 
Commonwealth to nothing other than a certain tenor in its world view—and 
does not commit Northern members to anything at all. But the tenor of this 
world view is the same tenor to which the expert group reports have been 
striving; the ‘larger moral' view is emphasised, as is the ‘Mutual interests and 
interdependence of all nations’." 

Seen in this light, the Commonwealth expert group repruis have had, if 
nothing else, ti uniquely Commonwealth impact—not to improve economic 
conditions for individual Commonwealth nations, but to strengthen the 
Secretary-Cieneral's conduct and refurbishment of the Commonwealth as an 
international organisation. 

The reports 

Each report has been known by the name of its chairman. Hence we have the 
McIntyre report (1977).'" the Campbell report (1977).'’the Arndt report 
(1980), the C-'airncross report (1982),'* the Akporode Clark report (1982),'*’ 
the Helleiner report (1983).'^ and the Lever report (1984).'” In general, the 
reports have enjoyed a polite press; descriptive accounts of them have 
appeared in specialist journals;'*' the Cairncross report was touted as sure to 
‘arou.se considerable interest at the annual meetings of the World Bank and the 
IMF, as well as the next session of the UN General As.sembly’^" (as the Arndt 
report was also meant to do at the 1980 11th Special Session of the UN General 


'' The Melbourne Declaranon (]), paras J2. 16. 

Towards a New International Eeoruimic Order. London: Commonwealth .Secretarial, 1477. 

'' The Common hand. 

The World Economic Cri.sLt—a Commonwealth perspective. 

'' Protectionism-Threat to International Order. 

*'■ The North-South Dialogue—Making it Work. 

’’ Towards a New Bretton Woods. 

The Debt Crisis and the World Economy. 

For example, Roy Laishicy, ‘Mow to recycle those rjPLC dollars—C'ommonwealih report’, 
African Business (I.ondon) 24 August 198(1. 

Henry Murphy, 'Reality within sight'. The Guardian (I.ondon) 19 August 198.4. 
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Assembly—except that it was not made available in time); and st)mc chairmen 
have undertaken their own publicity.^' The reptJits are known in development 
and international economic circles, and form part of the mass of briefing 
carried by negotiators and bureaucrats. Have they, however, any substance 
that makes the exercise of producing them a rewarding one? 

The reports have had their own evolution. The first, the McIntyre report, 
was clearly conscious that it was breaking new Commonwealth ground, and 
went through two interim versions before its final publication. Since then, the 
production of reports has become more assured and deft, but their style has 
vacillated from those painted on a very broad canvas—examining 'the world 
economic crisis'—to those dealing with reasonably specific issues such as 
protectionism, or a programme of reforms for the Bretton Wriods institutions. 
The broader a report’s concern, the more it reads like a political brief: and, to a 
certain extent, all the reports have this characteristic—they denominate the 
arguments of a politically and economically liberal approach, without deeply 
elucidating these arguments or engaging opposing arguments. But the point 
here is that some reports are broader, less argumentative, and less likely to 
alter debate—because of not truly being in debate—than others. 

A second evolution may be noted. When the process of commissioning these 
reports began in 197.^, there was a genuine, if hopeful, clamour for a New 
International Economic Order. Seven years later, if was apparent to all that 
this crusade could not succeed. The approach of the 1982 Akporode Clark 
group is in startling contrast to the early assumptions that large-scale economic 
reform was possible. I wish to consider the Akporode Clark report more fully 
below. 

The fact that the crusade for a New International Economic Order has been 
unsuccessful does not necessarily mean that the Commonwealth expert group 
reports have been unsuccessful with it. Much of what they raise can be used in 
the incremental negotiations recommended by Akporode Clark as a substitute 
for confrontationalist negotiations demanding across-the-board international 
economic changes. Even so, some of the more spectacular failures of the entire 
NIEO campaign, such as the search for a Common Fund—which the Third 
World sought so avidly at the 1979 UNCTAD in Manila, having conducted 
preliminary strategy meetings in Arusha, only to see its proptisals distorted to 
the point of inversion at Geneva in 1980—have meant also the total disregard 
by North-Western nations of entire expert group reports, such as the Campbell 
report on the Common Fund. Campbell, as a consolation ptrint, may have 
assisted Third World nations in defining the sort of Common Fund they 
sought—but they did not get it. The Commonwealth, moreover, is not a I hird 
World organisation. 

^ The lack of effectiveness of some reports is due not only to political factors, 

egltaruld U'ver.' Itic Debt won’t be paid', ThrSrw York. Review of RiM>k.\ .tl( 11) 2S June ldS4. 
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Claude Chcysson, was quoted as saying The Group must be put to 
sleep, being unable to carry out faithfully its mandate.’ The SWAPO 
President, Sam Nujoma, welcomed the decision, describing the group 
as ‘paralysed by linkage'.^’ 

Despite claims by remaining Contact Group members that it was 
somehow still functioning or in abeyance, the French withdrawal has 
effectively marked the end of its negotiating role. Thenceforth the 
British, West German and Canadian governments left it to the US 
Under-Secretary of State for African Affairs. Chester Crocker, to 
pursue attempts to achieve a Namibian settlement linked to a prior or 
parallel Cuban withdrawal from Angola. The UN Security Council 
decision against linkage, which Britain voted for but the US abstained 
from, in October 19S3, was simply ignored by these two governments. 
The British position was more obscure than that of the US. The British 
Minister of State for African Affairs, Malcolm Rifkind, while refusing 
actually to endorse the linkage, nevertheless contrived to support the 
position of the US with the tortuous argument that while the ending of 
the Cuban presence was ‘not, and never has been a precondition for a 
Namibian settlement', his government was of the opinion that ‘we 
cannot ignore the political reality that the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
would create a better atmosphere for a wider settlement’, an issue to 
which ‘both the US and South Africa attach importance’. Margaret 
Thatcher was more forthright after Botha's visit. On 5 June she said 
bluntly in Parliament that Namibian independence ‘will not occur until 
there is, in parallel, also the withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola’. 

Prospects for independence 

After Botha's European tour, however, the joint US-SA strategy 
gradually began to unravel. SWAPO’s delicate handling of questions 
arising from the Angolan-South African agreement in Lusaka, and its 
scrupulous refusal to comment on what it accepted as the domestic 
concern of the Angolan government, avoided any suggestion of a rift. 
Its participation in the Lusaka talks with the MPC and South Africa, at 
the invitation of Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda, and its 
emergence strengthened by the support it attracted from other internal 
Namibian parties, as well as its obvious flexibility in contrast to South 
African intransigence, left it with an enhanced reputation for 
reasonableness. 

” Tht Times (London) 7 I>eccmber 19S3. 
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identify issues pecular to themselves or a small group, and to negotiate for 
incremental benefits on these issues. Perhaps particularly sympathetic 
Northern nations will seek to help, incrementally, certain Southern nations on 
certain issues. In this way, more progress will be made through what the two 
American academics call ‘coalitions and alliances that cut across North-South 
lines’ than in the present North-South dialogue.^'* They do not think the North 
will, in this way, seek to divide the South. There are, however, no guarantees in 
this matter. 

Conclusion 

The reports of the Commonwealth Groups of experts have helped to devise a 
Commonwealth more in keeping with the concerns of its majority membership; 
and which appears implicated, in detail, with these concerns. In this way they 
have helped a certain democratisation of the Commonwealth. Simultaneously, 
they have helped to develop the organisation from one with ad hoc concerns 
and agendas to one where the agenda is reasonably constant. 

In organisational terms, they have helped to turn the Commonwealth from 
an inter-governmental body of a purely responsive sort, within the limited 
compass of its abilities at the disposal of its members, to something more fully 
representing an international organisation with its own deliberate, discernible, 
and at least partially executive character. In short, they have helped the 
Commonwealth become an international actor. 

None of this is harmful. In fact, the entire drive behind this transformation 
has been frequently explained by the Secretary-General: it is because the 
Commonwealth, in its transformed persona, can contribute to international 
affairs at large; and its composition, of both North and South, can serve as a 
model to the wider international community.’^ 

Taken by themselves, however, the expert group rept>rts have not succeeded 
in their ostensible purpose—to assist the international negotiating process, and 
to provide new varieties of thought which could be adopted by the negotiating 
parties and implemented. The effort has been brave, the results stimulating but 
marginal. The reports have strengthened the Ctrmmonwealth. They arc not yet 
that organisation’s contribution to international relations. 


'* ibid.,p iVf>. 

( •' Shridath Ramphal, 'Our and the Wdrld's advantage: the construetue t'oniniDnweallh . 
Inlerrmiional Affain 1*JM. 
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Politics, Power and Revolution: An Introduction to Comparative Politics 

Peter Calvert 

Brighton, England: Harvester Press. 1983. 208pp. £18.9.S. £6.9.‘5pb 

Revolution and International Politics 

Peter Calvert 

London: Frances Pinter. 1984. 222pp. £tf>.75 

Professor Calvert of the University of Southampton is a prolific author with a particular 
reputation in Latin American studies, especially Mexico. These two books speak to the 
dual title of his chair: Comparative and International Politics; and both are informed by 
his knowledge of South and Central America. Politics, Power and Revolution offers a 
brief (174 pages of text) introduction to comparative politics (and governments) ‘freely’ 
based on lectures to second-year students but aimed at travellers, busines.smen and 
diplomats as well as undergraduates. Although etrvering the ground of a textbook, 
Calvert is ‘a gmid read’. 'ITie style is, as he says, di.scursive, though never diffuse; often 
entertaining and even to tho.se inured to the .subject-matter not infrequently percipient. 
As somonc who never quite knows where to pitch lectures for those who are fresh (or 
jaded) from first-year studies but not yet driven by the fear of Finals, 1 regard Calvert's 
students as fortunate. 

The book broadly follows a systems perspective but commcndably devotes three 
chapters to analy.sis of threats to the maintenance of existing polities. Inevitably, the 
treatment whets the appetite rather than sates it. In particular, the treatment of 
revolution is cursory and a trifle idiosyncratic. Not many would agree that Chalmers 
John.son is the ‘most useful of the stKiological taxonomies of revolution’ (p 167); and 
pu/zlingly there is no reference to Barrington Moore or Theda Skocpol. Overall there is 
a touch of blandness about the |)crspcctive who.se normative origins in the optimism of 
structural functionalism come through clearly in the five concluding pages: from ‘basic 
forms of government. . . there have grown up in a slow process of historical evolution 
those elaborate stiuctures of government which today exist and are clearly continuing 
to evolve in new ways in fulfilment of needs not previously seen . . .' (p 173). 1 wish I 
could be so .sure. 

Revolution and International Politics, unusually, has no preface but the tone and style 
are so similar as to lead one to suppose it to be a companion volume. albeit the publisher 
is different. The book aims, ‘to explore the nature of revolution in the context of 
international politics, and by doing so, to cast new light on the nature of international 
politics today.’ In awarcnc.ss of the semantic problems Calvert adopts a wide definition 
of revolution. I do not myself buy the notion that revolution is ‘quite simply, the politics 
of violence’ (p 199), but his canvas requires the broad brush. As with the previous 
book, the perspective is systems theory, and the method largely taxonomic. The scene is 
set with discussions of force in the international system, of wars of national liberation 
and ‘the culture of violence’. Calvert then tackles the psychological and sociological 
explanations of leadership before discussing ‘three forms of revolutionary action’—the 
coup (?), guerrilla warfare and urban insurrection. Throughout there is a wealth of 
illustration both historical and contemporary which gives texture as well as, on occasion, 
entertainment. 
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The remainder of the book reflects on what is to be done about cuckoos in the 
international nest; diplomacy and revolution; aid and intervention; and counter¬ 
insurgency. The (again) brief conclusion can be even more succinctly summarised: 
‘Don’t panic; and make sure your government doesn’t either.’ Indeed but after the 
Falklands/Malvinas episode (on which Calvert has also written) 1 cannot be so sanguine 
as Professor Calvert about the rationality of Western leadership nor the enlightenment 
of democratic citizenry. 

T ] NOSSITER 

London School of Economics and Political Science 


Mountbatten: The Official Biography 

Philip Ziegler 

London: Collins. 19H5. 786pp. £1.S.00 

Rarely can an official biography have been written so free from taint of officialdom! The 
author tells us that to him the phrase meant that he had his cake in the form of 
unrestricted access to Mountbatten’s personal archive and could eat it in the sense of 
consuming as much or little of it as he thought right. To both, the finished work bears 
testimony. Mountbatten kept everything irrespective of importance. Mr Ziegler placed 
on his desk a reminder that 'In spite of everything he was a great man’. He did not doubt 
this was so: he feared only lest the cumulative evidence of Mountbatten’s preticcupation 
with the trivial might disturb the balance of his biographer’s judgement. Mountbatten 
read little but relaxed by poring over the details of his genealogical tree (fittingly in part 
reproduced in the endpapers to the book) showing his descent from Charlemagne and 
his relationship to most of the royal houses of Europe. 

Yet. as Mr Ziegler brings out so well, the traditionalist outlook one might infer was 
not there on matters of moment. On the contrary, once embarked on his career. 
Mountbatten inclined left, as even more so did his wife Edwina who brought with her m 
unusual association great wealth inherited from her father. Sir Ernest Casscl. and the 
humanitarian outlook of her great-grandfather, the Victorian reformist Earl of 
Shaftesbury. To Mountbatten. all the doors were open but when it came to conflict 
between naval career and counter-attractions, Mountbatten never hesitated. He w'as 
determined to succeed, the popular explanation of a resolve to redress the wrong done 
to his father when driven from the Admiralty in 191.S because of hi.s (lermanic origins, 
being, in Mr Ziegler’s view, the right one; though one suspects lieing a younger son had 
also something to do with it. In World War II his gift for getting out of hazardous 
situations, into many of which he should never have entered, brought him a richly 
merited reputation for leadership and courage that bordered on the reckless. As C hief 
of Staff of Combined Operations, he was brought into touch with Americans with whom 
he got on well and that was a factor in his further dramatic advancement to Supreme 
Commander South-East Asia. This in its turn ushered in the years of the achievements 
by which he will be best, and would have most liked to be remembered, he himself 
recording a wish that if there were to be any memorial address at his funeral—the detail 
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of which he had planned with characteristic thoroughness—it should be devoted to his 
time in South and South East Asia. 

The stor>- of those years is arrcstingly told in chapters that are a contribution to 
history. Among things that stand out is Mountbatten's freedom from racial prejudice. It 
was coupled with imaginative sensitivity. 1 believe his gesture in inviting Pundit Nehru, 
recently released from jail, and visiting Singapore as respresentative of the Indian 
National Congress, to ride with him in his car in what became a truimphal proce.ssion, 
may have changed the course of history. As the Indian Agent remarked; it .showed the 
fine imaginative sensibility for which Lord Louis is so justly famous.’ India followed, 
with the Nehru-Mountbatten friendship as a feature of the transfer period. There 
Mountbatten's critics were, as in South Last Asia, to the right, with many members of 
the It’S unforgiving to a Viceroy who introduced a new approach and speeded up a 
process which they thought had already been unduly foreshortened by Attlee’s 
statement of 2(1 F-ebruary l‘)47. On this, historical debate will long continue. My own 
impression in the spring of 1*147 was that delay would have invited even greater 
disaster. On allegations of Vice-regal influence on the Boundary Award or Kashmir, Mr 
Ziegler sets out fairly what he has been able to learn hut for the rest exercises a wary 
restraint in judgement. 

In subsequent years, Mountbatten achieved his naval ambitions, became Chief of the 
Defence Staff, protested at Suez (composing two letters of resignation, neither of 
W'hich, however, he felt able to post) and while in retirement he attacked the idea of 
tactical nuclear weapons to stop an advancing enemy, 

Mr Ziegler’s biography is immensely readable. It is also a work of art. at times 
memorably felicitous in treatment and phrasing. 

NICIIOI AS MANSr.RClH 

St John's College, Camhrulge 


Women, Men and the International Division of Labour 

Lditcd by June Nash and Maria Patricia Fcrnandez-Kelly 

■Albany. N'Y: State University of New York Press. I9S.4. 4blpp. $49..SI). $l4.95pb 

In the past decade a number of studies have been made on the emergence of a ‘new 
international division of labour’, characterised primarily by the relocation of industries 
to the low-wage countries of the Third World and a subsequent rise in manufactured 
exports from these sites to the advanced capitalist countries. While there has been 
considerable debate over the attempts to analyse and predict the changing relations in 
the international division of labour (IDL). a factor mentioned only in passing is that 
these changes have primarily affected women workers in both hemispheres. The 
industries involved in this process, ie electronics, textiles, have been predominantly 
female intensive and the new production .sites have drawn in a new labour force ot 
young, often unmarried women. Numerous case studies on the world market factories 
in South and South East Asia and Latin America clearly reveal that the IDL is 
increasingly based on a sexual division of labour. However, what has been lacking in all 
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these studies (an exception is Elsun and Pearson 19K1) is the theorisation of why this 
.phase of restructuring in the world economy is based on the specific exploitation of 
female labour and what implications this has for organisation and international 
solidarity. 

This collection of papers is significant in that it takes precisely these focal questions 
and examines the ways in which the IDL has sharpened contradictions between men and 
women, minorities and dominant racial and ethnic groups in both hemispheres. The 
papers are grouped into four parts covering global accumulation and the labour process, 
production, reproduction and the household economy, migration trends; and case 
studies on electronics and textile factories in the US and the Third World. 

On the basis of a comparative analysis of MNC production plants in the US and the 
ITiird World, the papers examine the effects of the IDL. Ocographical imbalances and 
the dislocation of families and communities has led to the breakdown of cooperative 
community networks and the destruction of subsistence economics. Employment 
avenues have stimulated the movement of women into the border cities of Mexico as 
men are pushed back from the US (M P Fernandez-Kelly, J A Bustamante). Colombian 
garment workers migrate to the high-wage areas in Venezuela using ethnic identity 
networks to survive (M Berlin). The changing demand for male labourers in foreign 
corporations in Brazil has meant tremendous pressure on the agricultural estates and 
barrios as family options for residence, alternative employment for women and family 
size are affected (N Aguiar). The stress of all these changes is borne by the household as 
women struggle over rcalUKation of their labour between rcprcKluction and production. 
A comparison of US and Brazilian garment-workers shows that while there are 
differences in family size, both groups of women put their domestic respiinsibilities first 
in the context of impending unemployment. The strictures imptiscd by the IMF in 
Jamaica forced Kingston women factory workers to adjust their reproductive and 
productive functions by including extended kin members to ensure the survival of their 
households (L Bollcs). 

The fuel for this phase of capital accumulation then, like that of early nineteenth- 
century industrialisation is provided by female labourers. The answer to the question of 
‘Why s|>ecifically temale labour'.’’ is often tautological—le becau.se women are cheap 
labour. The clue to the cheapness of female labour must be found by moving out from 
the sphere of visible production to the invisible private sphere of the family. It is only by 
linking the organisation of production processes and labour markets to the sexual 
division of labour that the predominantly female character of global manufacturing can 
be understood (Susan S Cirecn). While the segmented labirur market miKfel introduced 
the dynamics of class into dual labour market theory, it is socialist feminist theory w Inch 
has stressed that the .social relations in the family unit (male dominance) have shaped 
the social valuation of female labour power. Women can be paid lower wages (below the 
value of labour power) as a consequence of the a.ssumption of economic dependence on 
men. This valuation has no connection with the .skill or productivity of women workers. 
It is thus the ‘comparative disadvantage' of women, determined by patriarchal relations 
within the family, which gives them an ‘advantage' in global manufacturing (L Lini). It 
follows then that the simple equation, employment equals emancipation for women, is 
inadequate unless patriarchal relations are confronted both within the family and the 
factory. This becomes crucial in the context of the resurgence of homeworking' in this 
pha.se of global accumulation. Katz and Kemnitzer and J A Alonso show the rise of 
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hotneworking in Silicon Valley, Califtwnia, and in the garment industry of Mexico. The 
existence of the 'diffused factory', far from being a pre-capitalist remnant, is part of the 
present restructuring of capital, based on the sexual division of labour and the ideology 
of the housewife. 

The central theme of this collection is that the terms of the relationship between the 
First and the Third World have changed. The sharpening of sectoral differences within 
the labour force implies that the simple centre/periphery dichotomy (with a flow of 
accumulation towards the centre for the benefit of all in the First World) no longer holds 
water. Workers in the IIS are in direct competition with low-paid and often unorganised 
workers in the Third World today as there is increasingly unemployment (on both sides) 
and decreasing social welfare and wt>rkers' control over the workplace in the US. The 
national basis for industry-wide negotiations in the US has broken down, while unions 
continue to protect mainly the primary labour force. The secondary labour force is in 
fact harder hit b\' international trade than the primary labour force. (A problem 
unexplored in this connection is the implications of the new homeworking for union 
strategics based only on factory production). 

In the Third World, on the other hand, exptirl-led industrialisation has not created 
employment or higher wages except in the short run, while national policies guarantee 
‘ta.x holidays' and subsidies to attract foreign investment. 'Ibis proces.s is often 
accompanied by militarisation. And when this is combined with the foot-loose, 
impersonal MNC and its faceless corporate hierarchy it makes confrontation difficult. 

The scenario presents a gloomy future of industrial stagnation and unemployment 
world-wide, ending with the unconvincing hope that the IDL will engender 
consciousness of class interest on an international scale (J Nash). Although, however, 
the editorial article gives the impression of a consistent framework, there are in fact iwo 
approaches running through the book. 

An alternative to the approach sketched above is provided by R Snow and I, Lim. 
Snow's article on the I IS workforce in the electronics industry shows that since offshore 
sourcing began, overall employment has increased though the composition of the 
workforce has changed. Production workers and women have lost jobs while 
immigrants have taken blue-collar jobs and displaced workers have moved into the 
service sector. Industrial restructuring has altered the composition of the workforce. 
.Secondly, a certain (rercentage of manufacturing in electronics still remains within the 
US it.self and therefore industrial work will continue to exist and expand. Linda I.im's 
paper links up the three structures that constitute the IDL, ie capitalism, impcriali.sm 
and patriarchy. She argues, firstly, that manufacturing for export is not solely due to the 
presence of multinationals and. .secondly, that wages can ri.se over time, working 
conditions improve, local linkages are generated and (unlike the early stages of 
labour-intensive manufacturing for export) there is, in some developing countries, the 
possibility of national capitalist development and an indigenous industrial class that lays 
the basis for industrialisation and capitalist growth. 

The rest of the articles seem to supptJrt either one or the other of the two approaches 
presented in the thematic section. For instance, van der Mark shows the aftermath of 
footloose industrialisation in Curacao, where women lost their craft skills by working in 
electronics factories only to find themselves unemployed when the firms closed down. 
On the other hand. Flu Tai Li's analysis of small-scale industry in a I'aiwanese rural 
community shows that family-owned auxiliary factories operating as suppliers of larger 
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export-oriented domestic factories or trading companies are a response lH)lh to the 
limitations of local agricultural production and the demands of the larger iniernational 
economy. 

While both approaches to the IDL make a break with dependency theory, they 
remain within the trap of circiilationist and production-oriented theories which are 
either partial of misleading. Crities have fHunted out that the world-systems approach 
fails to see the tendency of capitali.sm to expand through increasing relative surplus 
value, neglects technical innovation and demand conditions, and sees reduction ot 
wages (hence, a cheap labour pool) as the only way ol restoring the rate of profit. This is 
only one way and, in fact, low wages in the Third World do not necessarily mean a higher 
rate of profit (which depends on productivity). The IDI. is thus limited to the model of 
the world market factory (electronics or textiles) in the free-trade zones while, in fact, 
export of capital is still predominantly between advanced capitalists. Production- 
orientated theories suffer from assuming a uniform and integrated process of capitalist 
development without going into the specific forms of surplus appropriation and local 
class struggle. 

Different approaches have varying implications for organisation and international 
solidarity. .Some ol the articles analyse the contradictions that arise when women 
workers have organised in the world market factories, but there is no mention of 
attempts at building worker rrelworks across plants of the same nmltiiiational 
cori>orati<m and produeer-eonsumcr networks whieh have emerged as possible 
strategies for tietion. 

In spite of such shortcomings or ambiguities, this book is significant in that it stresses 
the intcrnutional character ol the accumulation process b\ a comparative analysis of 
industries in the f irst and'Chird World and it also shows the inadequacy of the notion of 
a ‘homogenous working class' in the face of racial, ethnic and se\ual divisions. 

AMKIIA (IIIIAt mil 

litslilitlc of Social SiikIu's. The Hiifiiic 


Third-World Diplomats in Dialogue with (he First World: The New Diplomacy 
Robert J Moore 

London: Macmillan (in association with International Development Research Centre. 
f)ttawa). 198.“). I79pp £7.9.spb. 

(Juyana's former High Commissioner of Canada has refleeled upon his personal 
experience in order to prepare asortol handbook for fellow Third World diploiiials. It is 
the kind of Ixiok that leaves one eager to meet the author, hav ing been captured In his 
wit, his sound judgment, and his commitment. In one sense it is an old-lashioiied ty |>e ol 
book about the craft of diplomacy, but Moore's notion ol a ‘new diploin.iey' rev ised and 
rceoneeptualised tvi meet the needs of iwior countries gives the work Ireshiiess and 
verve. 

Foreign ministries should buy up the book and distribute it lo their loreign-seiviee 
officers. I'hey will get all kinds of practical advice on how to throw a memorable 
diplomatic reception, how to eullivale the media, the voluntary assoeiaiions. and the 
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universities in their host countries—all in the cause of promoting a New International 
Economic Order. For Moore, diplomacy remains the art of persuasion, but he 
formulates a modern brand of ‘expository’ diplomacy in which Third World 
representatives strive to create Northern constituencies sympathetic to Southern 
development. 

Moore's goal is not to write a scholarly analysis of the North-South dialogue so much 
as a brief on behalf of a lean, vigorous, effective Third World diplomatic corps, lie 
criticises, the aristrx'ratic diplomatic tradition of‘competitive lavishness' in favour of a 
spare but dignified celebration of national culture. He offers numerous proposals by 
which to train and maintain a well-informed body of diplomatic officers whose 
substantive mastery of the issues is the best form of adviKtacy of Third World interests. 
I'hrough this work, Moore shows himself to be an exemplar of the ‘bahmee between 
burning conviction and dispassionate exposition' that are for him the 't hird World 
amba.ssador's highest credentials. 

ROBI Kl '\ MOK1I.MI.K 

HaverU'rd I 'lillffiC. I'ciinwh aiiiii 


'I'hc Emerging International Economic Order; Dynamic I’roccsses, Constraint.s and 
Opportunitie.s 

Fdited by Harold K .lacobson and Susan Sidianski 
l.oiidon: ,Sage I’libheations. 19X2. 29.fpp. tl9..sl) 

The Now Intornalinnal Economy 

f 'llited b> Harry Maklcr. Alberto Marinelli and Neil Smclscr 
l.oiidon: Sage I’ublications. 19X2. 3.1(ipip £17.9.“' 

On first examination these two books seem very similar. I'hcy are both collections of 
articles about the international ccoiioniy and its bearing upon the proce.ss of 
development. I'hey both emerge from international conferences held in 1979. They 
both have the same publisher, appeared in the same year, and have almost identical 
textual formats. Moreover, the two books refer to roughly the same body of 
social-scientific literature, and contain about the same mixture of empirical and 
theoretical materials. 

But, despite these similarities, the two books under review are really quite different in 
purpose and in content. The volume edited by Jacobson and Sidjanski (henceforth 
called /:>«erg;/;g Order) is spon.sored by the International Political Science Association, 
and this diseiplinarv affiliation is evident in its construction. The themes unifying the 
articles contained in /•.'mergnig (>rder are (1) the decom|M)sition of the global economic 
system which emerged from World War II -a system characterised by relatively free 
trade, .speciali.sation of production among countries, and United States economic 
dominance -and, (2| ettorts by Third World countries to improve their position in the 
international economy through pressure for a New International Economic Order 
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(NIEO). Atxjut half of the papers deal with organisational asi-)eets of NIEO. and policy 
questions appear in almost every chapter. 

The volume edited by Makler, Martinclli, and Smelser (subsequently called New 
Economy) has a different disciplinary affiliation, being sponsored by the International 
Sociological AssrK'iation. it is somewhat less concerned -with issues of formal 
organisation, concentrating instead upon problems raiscii by dependency theory. Many 
of the papers collected in New Economy discuss transnational corporations, and most ot 
the authors seem at least moderately sympathetic with the ideas of dependency theory. 

An edited collection of papers will almost inevitably be uneven in quality. 1 lind 
papers presenting new empirical information more valuable than those exclusivelv 
concerned with conceptual or methodological matters. 

Four papers in Emerging Order impress me as particularly useful. Robeit Jordan 
coasiders the motivation behind NlliOand the nature of the NIFO demands. Although 
these demands have been reformist rather than revolutionary, the developed nations- 
and especially the United Stales—have been dubious if not resistant to them. Third 
Worldcountriesgenerally prefer multilateral assistance programmes, but. in reaction to 
the NIEO proposals. Britain, the flnited .States, and West (iermany are presently 
offering mainly bilateral assistance. 

The polities of protectionism as it pertains to the IhS steel industry is examined in a 
paper by Robert Walters. As a matter of general pnneipal Ameriean policymakers 
prefer free trade, hut structural shifts in international production sometimes unleash 
strong pressures towards protectionism. Both industry and L'S government economists 
oppose an activist role for the state in economic affairs. Such opposition encourages 
protectionist txiliey as a means by which the stale can deal with disadvantageous 
structural shifts without assuming an activist role. Lynn Mytclka eitiisiders a similar 
range of questions with respect to the French textile industry showing how. between 
1D4.S and the present, big capital aided by the slate con.solidated its hold over french 
textiles. In the process, organised labour was denied any significant lole in industrial 
planning. These changes would supposedly increase the elficiencv of French textile 
production, but today the industry is .still not competitive on the international market, 
and faces a rather uiKertain future. 

To my way of thinking, the most interesting paper in Enu-rging Order is Kuniko 
Inoguehi's analysis of Third World responses to OPEf. Although non-oil-e\porting 
I'hird World countries were oflen economically injured by the OPLf price 
increases, they usually supported the OPEC price offensive becau.se. in the larger 
scheme of things, it seemed a hopeful scK-asscrtion b> the .South against the North. 
Inoguchi defines a variety of possible Third World resixmses to the oil price mere.ises 
and, using regression analysis, studies the conditions determining each res(xinse type 
For example. 'Third World countries severely disadvantageil under usual ir.ule 
conditions and suffering a.sharp increase in the cost of oil imports alter Id7,^. were pi one 
towards forming commodity cartels modelled after OPEf. On llieothei hand. Muslim 
countries with cevinomie ties to OPEf members were likely to seek OPEf .iij. 

Turning our attention to New Econoniv. four paivers therein deseive speei.il 
attention. Volker Bornsctiier sumiiuirises a systematic programme ot leseareli on ihe 
new forms of dependency brought about by the spread of transiiation.il cinpoiations 
Under these forms of deiu’ndeiiey the core controls leelmology, innov.iiioii. .iiul active 
capital while the fieriphery engages in routimsed production. Multiple legressioii 
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analysis ^uppcsts that the penetration of Third World countries by transnational 
corporations diminishes subsequent economic growth while increasing income 
inequality. Paradoxically, restrictions on transnational corporations hinder short-run 
economic growth and thus tenti to be unpopular even when they have a salutary effect 
upon long-range development. 

'I'he impact of transnational corporations on the state and cla.ss structure of Third 
World societies is discussed by Alberto Martinelli. Transnational corporations, he 
concludes, Ixmefit from the combination ot politically diverse nation-states and an 
integrated world market. They erode, at least to some extent, the sovereignty of 
nation-states, and they certainly weaken the position of labour, frequently setting one 
national labour mosenicnt against another. The transfer of technology by transnational 
corporations, to the extent that it occurs, has not lessened the gap between tlcveloped 
and iindcrdevelo[H'd countries. 

Over the last fifteen years, private banks have provided an increasing share ol the 
financial support received by Third World countries. Barbara Stallings examines the 
political consequences of transnational private finance in the Third World. Private bank 
loans di\ ide the Third World by creating a group of peripheral countries willing to help 
the centre to moderate Third World protest. Banks also undermine progressive 
goveriinients in the periphery -eg Allende in Chile. Vela.seo in Peru. Manley in 
Jamaica—while olien supporting reactionary regimes—eg Pinochet in Chile, Mobutu in 
Zaire, the mililarv government in Brazil. While stressing the |x)litieal significance ol 
transnational linance. Stallings also emphasises the linkages between the latter and 
internal social classes, thus avoiding the tendency of some dependency theorists to 
interpret underdevelopment entirely as aeonsequenee of external forces. 

An interesting coniplement to Stallings' paper is Harry Makicr's analysis of credit 
allocation in the Brazilian north-east. Makler finds significant empirical regularities in 
which entrepreneurs leceise credit. Tor example, credit is generally extended to 
loreign-born manageis of technically complex enterprises, but not to family-owned 
enterprises in dynamic sectors of the economy. Moreover, the main perpetrators ol 
these social divisions in credit alliKaiion are government banks. 

The most inqroitant shoitcomiiig ol these two volumes is the absence ol strong 
controversy within them. When dealing with issues of development and 
underdevelopment there is clearly opportunity for sharp diflerence of opinion, but such 
ilillerences rarely sui face in /■■tncrf’ini; Order or A'cir i'.amoiny. Most contributors seem 
to have a liberal or leftist position, and appear generally sympathetic to dependency 
theory analysis. .Since this coincides with ni v own orientation it may seem an odd thing to 
complain about. Nevertheless. I believe that scientific understanding of 
underdevelopment (and dependency theory as well) woiilil be better served by a larger 
dose ol controversy than the editors ol these volumes have chosen to include. 

As noted at the outset, both /■./ucrg/;ig Order and New i.eoiumiy emerged from 
eonlereiices, but their |rublishevl form does not rellect the most constructive features ol 
these origins: namely, dialogue, criticism, and the opportunity to exchange opinions. 
I he value ot these books would be increased by seveial orders of magnitude if each 
paper were lollowed by comments from other conference participants and a response by 
the author Naturally, this would also increase the editorial work by several orders ol 
magnitude, but the readership might also be extended. 

The closest thing to controversy and dialogue in these volumes is the epilogue to New 
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Economy by the political scientist, Charles Lindblom. Reflecting upon the papers 
contained in that book, Lindblom questions whether capitalism is a suitable concept for 
analysing the international economic order, and recommends disaggregating the latter 
into the market system and the private enterprise system, the former being defined as a 
regime of mutual control and adjustment, lie faults the contributors for failing to 
distinguish between capitalism and the market system, and for assuming that there 
exists an alternative to the international market system with participants other than 
nation states and corporations. No such alternative exists now or in the conceivable 
future, and this renders much of the criticism of the international economic system 
presented in New Economy (and also in Emerginf' Order) irrelevant. 

I do not agree withe l.indblom's point of view, but he is raising important and rather 
obvious issues, and these edited collections would be stronger had these issues been 
dealt with head-on, and continuously. 

THOMAS F MAYF* 

University of I oiorudo 


Third World Politics: An Introduction 
Christopher Claphani 

London: ('rcnim Helm. lOg.s. 187pp. t'6.95pb 

It is scarcely surprising that the theoretical discourse assotialcd with our comprehension 
of the dynamics ot Third World politics has acquired the rigour and sophistication that 
we have witnessed over the past twenty years. Initial intellectual work on these states in 
the l%t)s was abysmally ptxir; this was the age of ‘modernisation theory' which 
projected an ‘evolulismary' law of history to try to explain the underdev eloped character 
of these economies. The history of these states was implicitly denied, particularly the 
objective role they played in the development of global capitalism over the past 4tK) 
years. There was hardly any theoretical effort to examine the in tile siKial differcntation 
which either existed here prior to colonisation or thereafter. In spite ol this, proponents 
of 'modernisation' saw the role of the 'emerging elites' of these states as some benign 
officials consciously oriented towards developing their slates from the 'drabness' of the 
'liaditional' sisciety Vo the 'modern' (ie. industrialised/WcsvcrnisedL The -assumption 
that these elites would continue to embark on 'development' strategies that reintorccd 
the dependence of their economies on those ol the West was of course the ideological 
foundation on which 'modernisation' was erected. We had to w-ait for the historical 
materialist response to 'modernisation theory to realise how fallacious most ot its 
assumptions were. 

Christopher Claphani, in this very imptrrtanl introduction to Third World politics, has 
avoided getting 'bogged-down' in assessing the contending paradigms of 1'hird World 
underdevelopment. Instead, he poses the question: ‘What diK*s politics actually do for 
the people whose lives are shaped by it'.'’ Before going on to answer in depth this 
question as it affects the various forms of the Third World state, Claphani asserts that 
'Politics everywhere, in its essentials, is much the same. People do not greatly differ. 
They want security, wealth and the power through which to get them' (p I). In the mam, 
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the author feels that the record of the Third World state in offering its citizens physical 
security and the social opportunity to express their aspirations has been poor. One of the 
debilitating features of the leaderships of the state is tt) hold tenaciously to power, quite 
often as an enduring project. 

What Clapham's prrinted conclusion underlines, depressing as it may be, is that the 
struggle to confront intense stKial contradictions (caused by both endogenous and 
exogenous factors) in order to achieve justice for the people will continue to be a 
prominent feature in the future development of politics In the Third World. 

HtRBhRT F.KWt-l KWF 

University of London 


I'hinking about .National Security: Defense and Foreign Policy in a Dangerous World 
1 larold Brown 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview (Distributed in the UK by Bowker). 19K.^. 288pp. £14.75 

When an articulate former US Secretary ot Defense takes picn in hand and prepares a 
iHwk about national security policy, curious laypersons and scholars are prone eagerly to 
anticipate the final product. Now that Harold Brown has completed his work a number 
of people will be disapptiintcd with the outcome. Scholars will find little that is terribly 
original or provocative. No fresh insights emerge: no new information is presented; and 
no really novel policy options are advanced. Even those seeking an intimate memoir 
troni an inside player on President Carter's team will find no juicy tales about 
policymaking or policymakers. For a man so deeply involved in the issues he explores. 
Brown remains remarkably aloof. His book, therefore, is neither a reservoir of keen 
insights nor a personal history of policymaking in the Carter years. This is not to say, 
however, that Brown's btKik is useless. Undergraduate college students enrolled in 
courses on United States foreign or defence policy, for example, can profit from 
Brown's effort. 

The scope of the book is broad but shallow. Some of the topics covered in its sixteen 
chapters include Soviet-American relations, the strategic importance of energy 
resources, deterrence and strategic forces, the United States' interests in various regions 
ot the world, and the organisation of the national defence policymaking apparatus. 
Brown ably reviews several of the key elements of United States policy in these areas. 
The examinations of military force postures, strategic planning, defence 
decisionmaking, and technological development are particularly strong. These short 
discussions will be helpful to those who seek a far-ranging survey. Professionals will in 
almost every case find them supierficial. Furthermore, there are some glaring omissions 
in some sections. In an entire chapter devoted to the energy issue, for example, the 
major international oil companies are not mentioned at all. In the same chapter. 
Brown’s list of cases in which control over the supply of oil has been used as a political 
lever does not include the use of the oil weapon by the United States against Great 
Britain and France during the 1956 Suez crisis. 

It is regrettable that Brown chooses to devote so little time to commenting on policies 
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emerging in the Carter administration. For example, he only briefly describes the 
reasons for the decisions to proceed with the deployment of intermediate range and 
cruise missiles in Europe and the ‘race track' basing scheme fur the giant MX missile 
system. Brown, furthermore, docs not use his book as an opportunity for candid 
self-criticism. His only hint of criticism of his or the C arter administration's actions is a 
statement that the affair in the summer of 1979 surrounding the Soviet combat brigade 
on Cuba may have been ‘mishandled'. 

In addition to spending little energy defending the Carter administration. Brown 
avoids a vigorous attack on his successors. His comments are largely focused upon the 
inadvisability of assuming that a feasible technical solution cun be found to alleviate the 
threat of nuclear destruction. Clearly. Brown challenges the wisdom of President 
Reagan's zealous pursuit of either a land-based or space-based anti-ballistic missile 
defence system. Brown consistently demonstrates a preference for an enhanced 
deterrent posture rather than elaborate passive and active defence schemes as the best 
way to avoid a destructive nuclear exchange. 

Despite these criticisms, however, the dominant impression which emerges from 
reading Brown's book and others is that for years American defence planners have 
agreed with each other much more that they have disagreed. The range of major 
differences has been fairly narrow. In thinking about foreign and defence policy since 
the end of World War II. American officials have been guided by the largely 
unchallenged assumptions that the United .States must expand and protect its economic 
and strategic interests throughout the globe and that uncompromising military might is 
absolutely central to the attainment of these objectives. Perhaps, given the precarious 
condition of the world on the brink of nuclear catastrophe, those who have promulgated 
these views about national security should do some rethinking as well as some 
soul-searching. 

PAIII. WATANABI 

University of Massachusetts at Hoston 


Gender Roles in Development Projects: A Case Book 

Edited by Catherine Ovcrholt, Mary B Anderson. Kathleen Cloud and James E Austin 
West Hartford, Connecticut: Kumarian Press for the Harvard Institute lor 
International Development. IW. 22(lpp. np 

As the editors of this very useful collection begin their introductory chapter, 
‘development planning has failed to recognise fully or systematically women's 
contribution to the development prwess or. in turn, the effect of the process on them'. 
They provide seven actual cases of the real-life challenges of development projects (in 
the Dominican Republic, India. Indonesia, Kenya, Peru, and Tanzania) on credit tor 
small-scale entrepreneurs, community development, agriculture, and irrigation. 
Written largely for ecxinomist. technician, and development administrator audiences, 
the book is ideal both for training courses addressing planners and administrators and 
for academic courses on development. 
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the author feels that the record of the Third World state in offering its citizens physical 
security and the social opportunity to express their aspirations has been por^r. One of the 
debilitating features of the leaderships of the state is to hold tenaciously to power, quite 
often as an enduring project. 

What Clapham's pointed conclusion underlines, depressing as it may be, is that the 
struggle to confront intense .social contradictions (caused by both endogenous and 
exogenous factors) in order to achieve justice for the people will continue to he a 
prominent feature in the future development of politics in the Third World. 

HFRBF.RT F.KWF-FKWI 
University of London 


Thinking about iNational .Security: Defense and Foreign Policy in a Dangerous World 
Harold Brown 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview (Distributed in the UK by Bowker). 1983. 288pp. £14.7.S 

When an articulate former LJS .Secretary of Defease lakes pen in hand and prepares a 
book about national security policy, curious laypersons and scholars are prone eagerly to 
anticipate the final product. Now that Harold Brown has completed his work a number 
ol people will be disappointed with the outcome. Scholars will find little that is terribly 
original or provtKative. No fresh insights emerge; no new information is presented; and 
no really novel policy options are advanced. Even those seeking an intimate memoir 
from an inside player on President Carter’s team will find no juicy tales about 
policymaking or policymakers. For a man so deeply involved in the issues he explores. 
Brown remains remarkably aloof. His book, therefore, is neither a reservoir of keen 
insights nor a [lersonal history of policymaking in the Carter years. This is not to say, 
however, that Brown's braik is useless. Undergraduate college students enrolled in 
courses on United .States foreign or defence policy, for example, can pirofit from 
Brown's effort. 

The scope of the book is broad but shallow. Some of the topics covered in its sixteen 
chapters include Soviet-American relations, the strategic importance of energy 
resources, deterrence and strategic forces, the United States' interests in various regions 
of the world, and the organisation of the national defence policymaking apparatus. 
Brown ably reviews several of the key elements ot United States policy in these areas. 
The examinations of military force postures, strategic planning, defence 
decisionmaking, and technological development are particularly strong. These short 
discussions will be helpful to those who seek a far-ranging survey. Professionals will in 
almo.st every case find them superficial. Furthermore, there are some glaring omissions 
in some sections. In an entire chapter devoted to the energy issue, fur example, the 
major international oil companies are not mentioned at all. In the .same chapter. 
Brown’s list of cases in which control over the supply of oil has been used as a political 
lever does not include the use of the oil weapon by the United States against Great 
Britain and France during the 1956 Suez crisis. 

It is regrettable that Brown chooses to devote so little time to commenting on policies 
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emerging in the Carter administration. For example, he only briefly describes the 
reasons for the decisions to proceed with the deployment of intermediate range and 
cruise missiles in Europe and the race track' basing scheme fur the giant MX missile 
system. Brown, furthermore, does not use his book as an opportunity for candid 
self-criticism. His only hint of criticism of his or the Carter administration's actions is a 
statement that the affair in the summer of 1979 surrounding the Soviet combat brigade 
on Cuba may have been ‘mishandled'. 

In addition to spending little energy defending the Carter administration. Brown 
avoids a vigorous attack on his successors. His comments are largely focused upon the 
inadvisability of assuming that a feasible technical solution can be found to alleviate the 
threat of nuclear destruction. Clearly. Brown challenges the wisdom of President 
Reagan's zealous pursuit of either a land-based or space-based anti-ballistic mi.ssile 
defence system. Brown consistently demonstrates a preference for an enhanced 
deterrent posture rather than elaborate pas.sive and aetivc defence schemes as the best 
way to avoid a destructive nuclear exchange. 

Despite these criticisms, however, the dominant impression which emerges from 
reading Brown's book and others is that for years American defence planners have 
agreed with each other much more that they have disagreed. 'I'he range of major 
differences has been fairly narrow. In thinking about foreign and defence policy since 
the end of World War II, American officials have been guided by the largely 
unchallenged assumptions that the United States must expand and protect its economic 
and strategic interests throughout the globe and that uncompromising military might is 
absolutely central to the attainment of these objectives. Perhaps, given the precarious 
condition of the world on the brink of nuclear catastrophe. those who have promulgated 
these views about national security should do some rethinking as well as some 
soul-searching. 

PALIl, watanabu 

University of Massachusetts at Boston 


iiender Roles in Development Projects: A Case Book 

Edited by Catherine fJverholt. Mary B Anderson. Kathleen Cloud and James U. Austin 
West Hartford, Connecticut; Kumarinn Press for the Manard Institute for 
International Development. I9N5, 22(lpp. np 

As the editors of this very useful collection begin their introductory chapter, 
‘development planning has failed to recognise fully or systematically women's 
contribution to the development processor, in turn, the effect of the process on them'. 
They provide seven actual cases of the real-life challenges of development proiects (in 
the Dominican Republic. India. Indonesia. Kenya, Peru, and Tanzania) on credit for 
small-scale entrepreneurs, community development, agriculture, and irrigation. 
Written largely for economist, technician, and development administrator audiences, 
the book is ideal both for training courses addressing planners and administrators and 
for academic courses on development. 
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Each case, though written in a slightly different style by different authors, outlines a 
straightforward description of the country and project context and of project design and 
implementation; all cases contain data in appended figures and tables. The material on 
women is concise and unobtrusive, but it is always clear how attention to their work and 
needs would further project or development goals. Although many clues and questions 
are raised to the inquisitive reader, this Harvard-type case analysis is non-directive. It is 
up to Instructors, group facilitators, students and/'or trainees to identify problems and 
p»>se solutions. The dilemmas in each case are complex and thought-provoking. What 
recommendations will an interim evaluator make fora nutrition project linking credit to 
participants (unusual for putting credit directly into women's hands) when existing data 
indicate beneficiaries are mostly well-off women? How will a division bank manager 
answer questions about loans to women in rural enterprise, when few data were 
disaggregiited by sex and staff seem unaware of the range of women's entrcprcneuriiil 
iictivitics? What procedures are necessary for an agricultural college which consistently 
over-admits male applicants and under-admits female applictints in a country where 
women predominate in farming? How can community development proceed in a 
context where the structure of gender inequality inhibits not only women's economic 
activities, but theii scry voice in the institutions designed to encourage people's 
participation.’ 

Besides the cases, the editors provide an introductory chapter with an analytic 
framework along with three sector-based chapters on gender issues in agriculture, 
technology transfer, and smtill-scalc enterprise which are solidly documented and 
supplemented with lots of practical charts. Those readers who seek a more directive 
iipproach to courses or training can turn to the publisher's reasonably priced case 
monographs on resettlement schemes, agricultural policy implementation, irrigation, 
agrarian reform, and male out-migration. Development training can sometimes be 
long-winded on theory and abstraction, but short on practice-oriented learning 
materials Isuiiiarian f'ress is to be commended for this valuable and practical case-study 
senes. 

Ksnil 1,1 N STAl'DT 

Univeniiv of Tcya.t ai f'l Paso 


Mozambique From Colonialism to Revolution, 1900-19K2 

Allen Isaacman and Barbara Isaacman 
Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 198.3. 235pp. np, 

Allen and Barbara Isaacman have done an enormous amount over the years to break 
down the barriers of ignorance and deflate some of the myths about one of the least 
studied of the larger African countries, Mozambique. Allen I.saacman first produced, in 
1973, a pioneering study of the Zambezi prazo system (17.50-1902), illustrating how an 
initially European institution implanted following the early Portuguese incursions had 
become Africanised, to the extent that ironically, many of these were active in the fight 
to prevent 'effective’ Portuguese colonisation at the end of the nineteenth century. This 
book helped to undermine the myth cultivated by Lisbon of a continuous five 
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hundred-year presence in the country. It was followed by a major study in collaboration 
with Barbara I.saacman on The Tradition of Resuiance in Mozambit/ue, which furni.shcd 
evidence of a continuing historical struggle against foreign domination taking a variety 
of forms and on varying scales, from the social banditry of Mapondera to the major 
pan-ethnic Barue revolt which counted IS.(XX) men under arms. 

From the beginning, the Isaacmans have been sympathclie and well-informed 
observers from within the United States of the unfolding Mozambican revolutionary 
process, intent upon communicating this experience in a straightforward narrative style 
to the unitiated audience outside Africa. The current volume provides a readable 
introduction to the twentieth-century history of the country with a text well illustrated 
by maps, tables and photographs. Of particular interest is the chapter on popular 
opposition to colonial rule prior to the independence struggle building, as it does, upon 
the Isaacmans' earlier work. 

The most difficult period for any hi.storian.s to write about is always the contemporary 
one and particularly so in a volatile region such as Southern Africa, where much can 
change in a short period of time. The hook was completed before the signing of the 
Nkomati Accord with the Republic of South Africa and the massive escalation of 
destabilisation engineered by South Africa both up to and following the signing of the 
Accord. The principal agent of destabilisation was the Mozambique National 
Resistance movement (MNR). founded by the Rhodesian intelligence service in 1976 
and handed on to S<iuth Africa following Zimbabwe's independence in 1980. This 
coincided with the formation of the Southern African Development C'tHirdination 
Conference (SADCC), uniting the five former front line states of Tanzania. Zambia, 
Botswana, Angola and Mozambique with Zimbabwe. Lesotho. Swaziland and Malawi, 
into a regional economic grouping committed to decrease economic dependence by 
mutual cooperation. As the Isaacmans point out, at a meeting in ()ctol>er 1980 between 
Dhlakama (an MNR leader) and Colonel Van Niekerk of the South African security 
forces, held at a military base in the Transvaal, Van Niekerk gave the order for changes 
in MNR operational priorities. These were to move from the centre to the south of the 
country, thereby discouraging Zimbabwe and Botswana from exjxsrting their 
commodities through the southern Mozambican port of Maputo. The formation of 
SADCC with the subsequent foreign funding obtained for the rehabilitation of 
Mozambique'.s three major ports, created the opportunity for six of the seven British 
Commonwealth land-locked states to begin to direct their external trade away from 
South Africa, frequently along more earnomic routes. 

In order to maintain its regional economic hegemony and thereby bolster its political 
power and chances for survival, the white minority regime was intent upon destroying 
the potential SADCC threat. The challenge was to the economic aspirations of all nine 
states, but there was no doubting which of these were to bear the heaviest 
costs—Mozambique and Angola, whose geographical location, offering alternatis e port 
and railway facilities, and independence of spirit with their avowed siK'ialist 
development strategies, made them the obvious targets. The Isaacmans usefully 
examine some of these problems in a final chapter entitled ‘Independent Mozambique 
in the wider world'. They also correctly emphasise that the Frelimo leadership in 
Mozambique has always been intent upon maintaining its own independence of thought 
and action, from Moscow or elsewhere, although as is now readily apparent, the nxim 
for manoeuvre is certainly decreasing. 
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In their appraisal of developments since independence, from W75 to 1982, the 
authors draw upon the available statistical material, interviews with important national 
political actors and with people at the base, in addition to secondary and other sources. 
Of particular note is the emphasis they give to the situation of women, indeed, this is a 
characteristic of the book in its entirety and is very much to be welcomed, redressing a 
long-neglected but centrally important focus for scholars on Africa. 

BAKRY MONSIOW 

Vniversin of Liverpool 


Imperialism, Ciikmiali.sm and Hunger: East and Central Africa 

Edited by Robert 1 Rotberg 

Lc.xington, Massachusetts: l-exington Books. 198.t. 270pp. np 

It would not overstate the case to s;iy that hunger and starvation in Africa is one of the 
great intractable issues of our time. As Rotberg observes in his Introduction, the period 
since independence has seen a significant decline in Africa's ability to teed it.sclf. 
Throughout the continent food production has declined per head and in many stales has 
even declined in absolute terms. The result of less finxl for more mouths has been 
catastrophic in terms of human suffering and misery. Today not one country in the 
region covered in this biKik (Zambia, Malawi. Kenya, Tanzania. Uganda) can feed 
Itself. 

If part of the aim of this collection of essays is to examine the uiiteccdenis of the 
current crisis in the hope of better understanding it then this biKik cannot be considered 
a great success. What one has. for the most part, is a series of rather detailed 
monographs, perfectly respectable as pieces of individual .scholarship, which never 
make the connecting leap to the wider problem. Indeed, in a few cases it would seem 
that some general statements about the contemporary patterns of food production have 
been lixisely tacked on the end to make the papers relevant to the conference in Nairobi 
which produced this book. 

Two exceptions to this arc the essays by Bicnen and Rimmer which are also the mos 
broadly based. Insomuch as they have a common theme it is one of scepticism with thi 
proposition that current problems arc to be explained solely or mainly by reference ti 
impterialism and ns effects on the region. As Rimmer points out, such a belief is based o 
rather dubious counterfactual hypotheses concerning what economic change woul 
have taken place in the absence of colonialism. Whilst the evidence of other chaptei 
does support the view that colonial rulers could (and should) have done more than the 
did to help African food production this in itself does not undermine Rimmer's ma' 
point. 

Individual chapters in this book will be of intere.st to hi.storians with .speciali 
concerns in the region, but it is very unlikely that it will make a wider impact. One fir 
comment needs to be made. At the original conference nearly half the participar 
(listed in the book) were Africans and yet none of the papers published here is by 
African. It may be an embarrassing question, but one would like to know why. 

JOHN A WISEMAN 

University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Palestine and the Palestinians 1876-1983 

Pamela Ann Smith 

London; Croom Helm. 1984. 279pp. £16.95 


The emergence of the Palestinian resistance movement in response to the defeat of the 
Arab state system in the 1%7 war with Israel has generated a reawakening of interest in 
the question of Palestine. Much of the literature of the 1970s focused on the rebirth and 
reaffirmation of Palestinian national identity, on the second chapter of the Arab 
nationalist movement and on the concept of armed struggle as a logical alternative to 
classical warfare. Pamela Smith discusses these issues in her history of the Palestinian 
people, but she goes beyond them to trace and analyse the social transformation of 
Palestinian society from the Ottoman period to the Israeli conquest. The crisis which, 
according to Eric Wolf, stimulates peasants to rise are all present in that 
transformation—the demographic, the ecological and the crises in power and authority. 
But a potential peasant revolution in Palestine was frustrated by overwhelming 
pressures—external and internal—which sapped national collective energies and led to 
social and psychological demoralisation. 

The Ottoman land laws of the mid-nineteenth century made much of the communally 
held land a free-floating resource and contributed to the rise of private property and the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of landed families, resulting in an inevitable land 
alienation. By the 1920s and 193()s class differentiation was a visible phenomenon of 
Palestinian society. 

Other Ottoman decrees known as the Tanzimat hastened the process of 
commercialisation of the land and urbanisation. By the end of the nineteenth century. 
Ottoman decline resulted in the transfer of whole sectors of economic activity to 
European interests. That process when Palestine was opened up to foreign trade and 
settlement resulted in a ma.ssivc rise in the price of land, and the emergence not only of 
wealthy landlords but also of a new rural proletariat of landless tenants, sharecroppers 
and poor peasants. Zionist settlement aggravated the stKial cleavages by contributing to 
the proletarianisation of peasants and the enrichment of land spectulators. The 
land-owning segment of the Palestinian leadership acted to ensure that the 19.5h revolt 
(lid not threaten their vital interest by issuing an appeal urging that the strike be called 
off when the citrus crop was due to be harvested. Likewise, the urban leadership nipped 
^ the bud a revolution in gestation by preventing the transformation of a futile 
lun-violent struggle into an armed uprising. 

Part two of the book extends the .socio-economic analysis to the post-1948 periixl. 
imith offers an original explanation of the relationship between the goal of Palestinian 
tatehood in the West Bank and (laza and the interests of the new bourgeoisie which 
lade its fortune in the Gulf and in Lebanon. She also discusses the fragmentation of the 
'alestinian peasantry as a class, and she addresses the crucial question of how- niuch 
lass consciousness as such has reflected itself in the ideology of the PL(). She a l.so shows 
ow other factors such as place of origin, family ties, religion, age, education and the 
tate of the Arab World have been determinants of political consciousness. 

Pamela Smith's contribution to the growing literature on Palestine is important for its 
'riginality and its discussion of the question in terms of class and social transformation 
,ives it distinction. 
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1'hc book is biisL'd on extensive interviews with numerous Palestinians and it makes 
use of arehival and other unpublished material. 

NASI.IK 11 ARURI 

SouthcusUni Maysacliiisftts IJniversttv. North Dartmouth 


India and the (ireat Powers 

Tiniothv (ieorjie. Robert l.itwak and Shahrum C'bubin 

Aldershot, rnijland: (lower for the international Institute for Strategic Studies. 14X4. 
242pp. np 

This work is a part of a new senes of regional security studies prepared under thi 
auspices of the International Institute for Strategic Studies (lISS). The series rctleets ; 
recognition that regional issues, and regional perspectives about regional and work 
order issues, deserve attention in a pluralistic world. This recognition by a' 
international centre of military analysis was overdue but still commendable. In th 
lISS's history, its analyses have been devoted mainly to l-ast-Wcst security question; 
and, even here, because the Russians are the bad boys, the Western slant 
unavoidable, hurthermore. 'Iliird World security questions arc marginal to the securil 
concerns of the IkSA and its allies in Euro|X‘. Northeast Asia and the Middle East, an 
they have been neglected in ll.SS's discourses. So it is refreshing to see the ll.SS dip i 
feet into the troubled North-.South security agenda of the Indian suK’ontinenl. the (ii 
and the Indian Ocean. 

This slim volume consists of three major essays by three competent observers of tl 
scene. The bonk is a welcome addition to the growing liteiature on .Southern A.si. 
iiuestions. The work concentrates on India's relationship with the great powers. T 
essay by Cleorgc. a British diplomat who has .served in Asia, deals with Sino-Indi 
relations, l .itwak. a Harvard-based scholar writes on the place of the USSR in Indi 
security thinking. Chubin. who started his academic career under the shadow of t 
Shah of Iran and is now based in the Graduate Institute of International Studies 
Geneva discusses the place of India in US foreign policy. All three arc knowledgea' 
about US thinking and subcontinental developments. All the essays are informati 
Chubin's essay is, in part, stylistically tedious and could have used the services of a g( 
editor but this defect is more than adequately compensated for by the substance. 

George's essay is sophisticated but not flawless. If, as he says, Sino-Indian relati 
have less content than .Sino-Pakistan relations then why ‘must (China in stratt 
mattersi be of primary underlying importance to India.' (p 66|? He is of course, r 
that the margin to improve Sino-lndian relations is narrow and sensibly recomine 
that the West needs to be on good terms with both India and China. 

l.itwak stresses India's muted response to the US.SR's actions in Afghanistan 
contra.sts this with India’s strong reaction to the US in Diego Garcia. Selectivity, 
consi.stency, is the normal practice in governmental communications and the policy 
depends on the internal motivations and assc.ssmcnts of national interests. But Lit 
docs not understand this; to him this reflects India’s asymmetric relationship witi 
superpowers (but its causes are not assessed) and this causes worry about the erosii 
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India's non-aligned status. The implication is that even though the geo-strategic realities 
as seen by Indian decisionmakers require asymmetry in Indian policy, India must still be 
even-handed because this suits the American purpose. The analysis on this point is 
impressionistic. India’s non-alignment—especially the premises underlying that 
policy—was signihcantly eroded in 1%2, and not after the Indian reaction to the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, and the Third World’s reaction to India's posture. Too 
much is made of outward diplomatic postures and tactics when motivations, and scope 
and limits of inter-state relations deserve study. 

Chubin correctly notes that US interest in India was historically marginal. It was a 
‘sum of tactical expedients’. It oscillated between East-West and North-South 
regionalist concerns, but a number of new considerations, principally Afghanistan hut 
also the link between the subcontinent and the Gulf and the nuclear issue, have 
increased US intere.st in India. Chubin’s comments refer essentially to US thinking 
during the Carter and the Reagan administrations. There are no explanations of the 
origins of US policy and thinking about India. Although Afghanistan is a benchmark in 
Reagan's policy and to Chuhin's aniysis. the US interest and motivation in challenging 
.Soviet power in Afghanistan is not explained. One is left with the uncomfortable feeling 
that the ‘new consideration.s' arc also temporary tactical expedients. With a new 
administration in Washington there may be a new agenda, and a new lISS analysis. A 
central question is whether there is a stable ‘South Asia’ constituency in the Washington 
area, and if so where vs it? 

These essays do not break new ground for academic and government practitioners but 
they capture the mcuid and they provide a picture of the complexities of subcontinenlal 
relations and great powers' interests. This by itself is a significant feat. But the gaps in 
the scope of the work should be noted; first, the place of India in US foreign policy is 
discussed but there is no systematic discussion of the place ot India—and indeed of 
■Soviet strategy towards Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan and the Gulf region- in Soviet 
foreign policy. This is necessary ihhe asymmetrical nature and context oUhe Soviet and 
the American connections in Indian strategic thinking are to be understood; second. 
Soviet motivations and debates within the .Soviet establishment which led to the 
December I97V invasion are not discussed. There is a strange silence about the 
.'hronology and the general interplay between the domestic and the external 
.‘iivironmcnt which culminated in the Soviet intervention; and third, if the central 
.‘oncern is with Soviet expansionism then surely the benchmarks ought to be Soviet 
actions in Ethiopia or Angola or Mozambique or Aden rather than simply Afghanistan. 
XSIIOK KAPUR 

University of Waterloo, Ontario 


The PLO: The Rise and Fall of the Palestine idberation Movement 
hllian Becker 

1-ondon; Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 1984. 30.Tpp. £12.50 

n spite of its grandiose claims of setting history right, this hiMvk has shown Jillian 
iecker’s deplorable lack of judgement. E; ven before one opens the book’s cover, the very 
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title determines that the PLO has fallen. This, perhaps, indicates to the reader that the 
author is engaging in ‘wishful thinking' as much as it indicates her bias. In this book, 
Jillian Becker sets out to show that since its inception, the PLO ‘had been nothing but a 
savage instrument of Arab politics', and that its ‘business was to keep (the Palestinians) 
in misery and to wa.ste their lives, generation after generation.' 

Throughout the book. the author's accounts of the Mandate period, the wars of 194K, 
1967, 1973 and 1982. and the developments since the founding of the PLO take a clear 
anti-Palestinian and pro-Israeli line. Every war was instigated by the Palestinians and/or 
Arabs. Every massacre was committed by the Palestinians and/or Arabs and always 
again.st innocent Israelis and/or Westerners. Even the media, in the author's opinion, 
has misrepresented the ‘culpril.s' (the Pale,stinians) as the ‘victims'. In reading this book, 
one gels the teeling that there is a global (itKluding Western) conspiracy to portray 
Israel as the aggressor in the Middle East! Even more outrageous is her claim that the 
Palestinians themselves created the Palestinian refugee problem. 

Because if is impossible in this brief review to deal with every point the author raises. 
It may be sufficient to remind her and her readers to read the diary of Mr Joseph Weitz, 
former head of the Jewish Agency's Colonisation Department. In 1940, Mr Weitz 
wrote: 

Between ourselves it must be clear that there is no nwm for both Arabs and Jews in 
this country (Palestine) . . . We shall not achieve our goal of being independent 
people with the Arabs . . .And there is but to transfer all of them: not one village, not 
one tribe should he left. . . there is no other way out. 

JAMAI R NASSAR 

Illinois Slate L'niveriiiy 


I'he Prophet and Pharaoh: Muslim Extremism in Egypt 

Gilles Kcpel 


London: AI .Saqi Books. 260pp. £.3,95 

Egypt's liberal and secular tendencies are deeply rooted in her historical and intellectual 
developments. The works of contemporary writers such as Tawfiq al-liakim, Yusif Idris 
and Khalid Muhammad Khalid further reveal that the critical intellectual tradition 
persists despite many odds. There is also the irrational and anti-intellectual tradition of 
Egypt, the unseemly side against which sensible people recoil with horror. The crushing 
poverty, the inhabited cemeteries, the crowded buses and the despair horn out of 
subhuman existence give rise to millennial visions as well as to paroxysms of hate and 
violence. This aspect of Egypt has found an exportable commodity in the gui.se of 
Islamic militancy. 

The critical and questioning tradition exists alongside the desperate attempts to 
provide all the answers to the troublesome aspects of life. They arc Iwked together in a | 
long and bitter struggle. To present one and ignore the other is a prescription for doing | 
violence to one’s own .sen.se of objectivity and balance. Worse still, to .see the social 
world through the eyes of texts or to examine behavourial traits without their causes is a 
sure way of cither exaggerating the phenomenon or making it look absurd. 
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The absurdity revealed in The Prophet and Pharoah is largely the result of the 
author’s selection of texts written in the majority of cases by obscure and insignificant 
figures—individuals from the fringe of Egyptian society who emerged on the political 
scene quite suddenly only to vanish from sight leaving behind no traces of abiding value. 
Most of these individuals received education in anything but Islamic theology or 
jurisprudence, including Sayyid Outb whose work Signposts receives more attention 
than it deserves. The author goes further by quoting from literature meant for children 
and from leaflets intended for students. All these would have been regarded as 
legitimate had the author recognised the limits of such an inquiry. The fact that he did 
not is apparent in his extrapolation from this dubious literature to pass intemperate 
judgement on Egyptian society as a whole, while expressing the disappointment that the 
literature lacked programmatic and theoretical bases. 

'Ilic absurdity is highlighted further by the literal translation of texts rather than 
exposing the meaning behind the words. This is a serious limitation for an author 
interpreting texts written in a language which easily lends itself to pun and hyperbole in 
order to produce the maximum effects on its audience. However, the author misses the 
intended meaning not only because of unfamiliarity with Arabic, but alsi' because of 
lack of understanding of the objective conditions. Had he been sensitive to both, he 
would have found the mixing of the sacred and the profane and the substitution of the 
ridiculous for the sublime less confusing and hardly a cause for deri.sion. As for example, 
Outb draws the distinction between ihada (worship) and uhudiyya (enslavement)—a 
play on words which the author misses (pp 47-8)—to distinguish the sacred from the 
profane and to show that political illegitimacy lies in their intermixture by the temporal 
authority. Kishk intended to convey the same message in his sermon whose exaggerated 
tone seems to have fascinated the author as evident in his rather unnecessarily long 
quotation. 

The author is also ambivalent about the place of the Islamic militants in the Egyptian 
social and political orders. At times he exaggerates their power and political impact. For 
example, he points out that a crackdown on the militants in 1*180 would have been 
suicidal, and that they exercised at a particular moment in history 'a remarkable power 
of attraction on an entire section of the dominated layers of sixriety.' (p 2.12) However, 
he is closer to the truth when he examines the power of the stale and its capacity to deal 
effectively with the militant challenge. As he himself points out. the Islamic groups 
tailed 'to grasp that the Egyptian masses did not feel allegiance to the Unima in the 
mythical form resuscitated by the Islamicist movement. and that this population had not 
radically broken with the values of the Egyptian nation as such, values of which Islam is 
the most important, but not the sole, component.’ (p 2.17). 

The scholarly value of the hook is further reduced by the absence of proper 
documentation and references to facts and opinions. Without these one may question 
the authenticity of some of the quoted texts. 

lUMIED ANSAKt 

Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies, 

Washington, DC 
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Small Wars You May Have Mlstied 

Andrew Graham-Yooll 

1-ondon: Junction Books. 19K3. 2y.'Jpp. np 

Savereignty in Dispute: The Falkland.<i/Malvinas, 1493-1982 
l-'nt/ L Hoffmann and Olga Mingo Hoffmann 

Boulder, ('olorado: Westview (Distributed in the UK. by Bowker). 1984. I94pp. np 

Small IVtfr.v Ydu May Hal f Missed is a delightful book which can be read for 
entertainment as w ell ns for instruction, but its underlying .serious purpose is to pre.scnt a 
general overview of war iind foreign intervention in Latin America with special 
attention paid to the imperial role of the United Kingdom. As Graham-YiKill says, the 
British had on the whole rather tended to forget that role until the Falklands crisis of 
1982 brought it home to them in the most abrupt way possible. The author, born in 
Argentina and now a journalist living in l.ondon. is on the whole content to present facts 
rather than to criticise. Only once does he engage in speculation (justly and fairly 
labelled as such), when he suggests that the massacre of ‘native Indians' in Argentina 
could have been the result of pressure from Europe, in particular Britain. Since no 
substantial evidence is presented, the speculation seems rather unnecessary. The rest is 
the story, largely drawn from British ncw.spaper sources and previously unpubli.shed 
correspondence, ol a century of turbulence, in which gunhoat diplomacy was normal 
liehaviour both for the Great Powers and for the small ones who asserted their new 
independence by following the example of their superiors. Since the reviewer enjoyed 
the book very much, he feels bound to add that Britain's last use of nineteenth-century 
gunboat diplomacy m the Western Hemisphere was not in the Venezuelan blockade of 
190.1, but in 191.1 in order to force the f iuatemalun government of Estrada Cabrera to 
settle the question ol its national debt; an action which, incidentally, played a key role in 
converting the then United States government to the idea of armed intervention as a 
method of teaching l.atin Americans ‘to elect good men'. 

As Graham-Yooll points out, the early history of the Falklands/Malvinas continues to 
be all too relevant to the current debate on their future, and it is a thousand pities that 
the question of their status was not settled in the nineteenth century. .Since 1954 
Agcntina has sought to have their future treated as an issue of decolonisation, for which 
the question of previous status and history would, according to the United Nations 
General Assembly, be irrelevant. Yet ironically, to avoid the implication that 
dccoloni.sation for the.se islands would—as it normally does for other tcrritoric.s—take 
the form of independence. Argentine .spokesmen still have to use historical arguments 
to try to prove that they have some claim to them. A full study of the historical record by 
uncommitted third parties would have been, therefore, very useful to those who try to 
read what the record actually said. 

Since Sovereignty in Dispute was published. Professor Fntz Hoffmann, formerly ol 
the University of Colorado, has, sadly, died, but Mrs Hoffmann, who is Uruguayan by 
birth, has continued their joint work. I'his book is an historical .study of the islands, their 
relations in turn with Spain, Britain and Argentina, and the role of the United States in 
the dispute. It deals only briefly with the Falklands War, but carries the .story down to 
the resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations in November 1982. It is a 
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well-informed book, and a British reader will find much here about the Argentine 
grounds for claiming the Malvinas which may come as a surprise. It is equally fair to say, 
unfortunately, that it is by no means a complete account, us a number of points 
favourable to the British side seem to have been overlooked. To take but one example, 
South Georgia was never Spanish territory (it lies on the Portuguese side of the line of 
demarcation of UIM), it was first claimed by Captain Cook, it was first occupied by 
Britain, and hence never has belonged to Argentina (cf p 9.‘i); the ‘workers' landed there 
in 1982 were Argentine naval personnel (cf p 1S6). and Britain hud a perfect right to 
oppose their entry. Perhaps, despite the enormous advance in historiography in recent 
years, no one can write the definitive history of the rival claims just yet. If so, it is not 
hard to explain how, after such a cosily war, the Falklands themselves remain in dispute. 

PITP.R CAI VERl 

University of Soiithumplon 


Latin American Nations in World Politics 

Edited by Heraldo Muno/ and Joseph .S Tulchin 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview. I98.S. 278pp. 03..SO. fl.S.OOpb. 

Latin America, with so much in common in the way of language, culture and legal 
tradition, offers a uniquely valuable opportunity for the comparative study of 
international relations. International relations as a discipline, however, has been 
moulded primarily by the experience of the Great Powers. It is still with their foreign 
policies that it has most to do, and those of the Latin American states, despite more than 
a century and a half of experience, are most unevenly studied; indeed, we should know 
little that is systematic about them in any respect if it were not for the work of schidars in 
the United States. Yet studies of United States relations with l.;itin America have 
inevitably been of much more value in elucidating that country's policy towards 
individual Latin American states than Latin American stales' policies towards the 
United States. 

The present volume seeks to make a new start. Its purpose is to bring together a 
number of scholars to study the foreign policies of major Latin American slates within a 
comparative context. and thus make a substantial contribution bvith to our know ledge of 
the area and to the study of international relations. 

It opens with a useful survey article by Alberto van Klavcren. ‘'ITic analysis of l.aiin 
American foreign policies: theoretical perspective.s'. By dating the 'first wave' ol 
scholarly studies of Latin American foreign policies to the 197(ls. he draws attentions to 
the uneven quality of what is available, and in his later discussion he gives us some clues 
as to why this is the case. To begin with, primacy of place has gone to systemic studies ol 
foreign policy which see it as the product of adverse international factors. De(>endencv 
theory, its most characteristically Latin American contribution, relates these so as to 
explain the failure of national development in Latin America ‘in the light of the 
historical insertion of the region into the capitalist world system' (p 7) Secondly, as 
Jorge Dominguez has shown, the literature is dominated by the pivpular 'siiategic' 
I perspective, ‘characterized by its strategic, rational, and calculating orientation, by its 
I unified state actor assumption, and by its stress on international contlict' 
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(p 5). Geopolitics, which whatever its standing elsewhere, is alive and kicking in Latin 
America (particularly, hut by no means exclusively, among the military) is theoretically 
confused and unsound. Internal factors have been neglected as sources of foreign policy 
behaviour, and this stems not merely from the difficulties of identifying them, but from 
the dearth of detailed ca.se .studies, even on specific foreign policy issues. The 
bureaucratic politics perspective has never been popular with Latin Americanists, in 
spite of (or because of.’) the obvious importance of bureaucratic structures and modes of 
thought in Liitin America; an exception was the study of Cuban foreign policy by 
Edward Gonzalez. 

Kenneth M Coleman approves and endorses van Klaveren's four concluding 
recommendations; 

•|. the elaboration of conceptual frameworks that would facilitate theoretically 
grounded studies employing multicau.sal explanations; 

2 the u.se of methodologies that arc more explicitly comparative; 

3. the use of sectoral analyses of foreign policy or analyses distinguishing between 
dimensions of foreign policy action that differ from each other; and, 

4. the introduction of greater clarity about what it is precisely that one purports to 
explain or about "which dimensions of the external behavior of Latin America” arc to 
be examined' (p 2.3). 

There seems to be no doubt about the significance of bureaucratic tradition in 
Brazilian foreign policy; it is this element above all that Alexandre de S C Barros stresses 
in his succinct appraisal, and it is significant that he can demonstrate a high degree of 
continuity in policymaking iKfore and after I9()4. In his study of 'Policy, bureaucracy 
and foreign policy in Chile' (Chile hi.storically has one of the best foreign .services in ' 
Latin America), Manfred Wilhelmy attributes far more significance to the president, j 
and hence to the disjunction ot policy in 197.3, and more surprisingly dismisses the ! 
bureaucratic politics approach as ‘an analytical tmil that responds basically to the j 
particularities of the United States and Western European reality' (p 45). Wolf ; 
Grabendorff’s useful study of the role of regional powers in Central America focuses on f 
what he terms 'the community of interests and the diversity of objectives’ of the 
Contadora states, one of which—Venezuela—is also the subject of Anthony Maingot's 
study of changing perceptions of the Caribbean by three stales, and John D Martz’s 
study of the role ot political parties in Venezuelan foreign piolicy formation. The 
international policy of the Chilean socialist parly is the subject of Heraldo Muhoz'.s own 
contribution; he .sees it as balanced midway between populism and doctrinaire 
socialism, while policymaking by an authoritarian regime is not only the subject ot 
Joseph S Tulchin's study of Argentina, but also of Carlos Moneta's thoughtful appraisal 
of the consequences of the Ealklands/Malvinas War.The latter, however, is also a study 
of policy before and after a disjunction, as is Monica Hirst's study of Brazil and I lelan 
Jaworski C's study of the l‘J68-t«l military gtivernment in Peru. 

It is far to say that this book is neither as developed theoretically nor as comparative in 
its treatment as its editors intended. Nonetheless, it is necessary reading for anyone 
wanting to undertake .serious study of recent Latin American foreign policy making, and 
a welcome addition to the literature available to those who study foreign policies ot 
Third World states. 

PETKR rAI-VKRT 

University of Southampton 
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Devefopment and Crisis In Brazil, 1930-1W3 

Luiz Bresser Pereira 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview. 1984. 241pp. £11.75 


Already 1985 has proved to be a critical year for Brazil. After twenty-one years of 
authoritarian military rule, the country is engaged upon the painful ta.sk of re¬ 
establishing representative government and attempting to create democratic 
institutions in the face of profound social problems engendered by economic crisis and 
enhanced popular expectations. For Professor Bresscr Pereira, present developments 
spring directly from the events of 1983, notably the extensive riots which occurred in the 
I city of Sao Paulo during March of that year, a few weeks after opposition governors took 

office in almost half of the country’s twenty-two states. These massive protests against 
rising unemployment, the escalating cost of living and the sharp inequities that 
characterised Brazilian society were the most violent form of popular public action to have 
taken place since the military roup of 1964. In charting socio-economic and institutional 
changes since 19.30, Bresser Pereira has not only coined a new phrase to describe the 
present situation (‘mature industrialized underdevelopment') but has attempted to 
explain both the political significance of the revolutions of 19.30 and 1964. and also to 
identify the shifting class composition of Brazilian society that led inexorably from those 
revolutions to 198.3 and 1985. 

Contrary to much recent revisionist writing, the author stre.sses the primacy of 19.30 as 
I a watershed in Brazilian development. Vargas’ ri.se to power following the inter-war 
depression marked the country’s transformation from an agrarian-mercantile scKiety to 
a capitalist, industrial order. The institutions and political forces which coalesced during 
the 19.3()s were later responsible for rapid industrial expansion and the specific character 
j of capitalism in Brazil. The events of 1930 signalled a rupture between an emergent 

I industrial entrepreneur group of immigrant origin, and the coffee/merchant oligarchy. 

This division within the ranks of the dominant sector facilitated the construction of a 
pro-industry populist pact—an unstable alliance of business, policymakers and various 
urban groups—which was the /Wrmor/i'of politics until its collapse in 1964 and which was 
only gradually and hesitantly reconstructed after 1978. The Brazilian historical process 
of the last fifty years is thus the story of attempts by two groups to secure their place in 
society, namely the middle clas.ses who accomplished this task between the 19.3(ls and 
19.5()s and the working class whose search for an authentic representation emerged 
during and after the 1960s. The rapid—albeit unequal—consolidation of these classes is 
acutely observed from 19.30 until 1961 as is the consequent contradiction manifest in 
social conflict between the late 1950s and 1%7. From the crises of the 1960s- 
characterised by increasing economic instability, inflation, falling real wages ot the 
emergent urbanised industrial workforce, social decomposition and the collapse of 
semi-representative political institutions—evolved an ascendant industrialism. If the 
immediate post-1964 administration was essentially anti-industry, an enhanced 
representation of manufacturing interests in the post-1968 techno-burcaucratic-military 
regimes ensured rapid industrial growth founded upon consumerism and a skewed 
pattern of income distribution. But the inevitable contradictions of this •economic 
miracle’ created an opportunity for the reconstitution of the populist pact, or rather a 
more mature manifestation of Brazil's historic compromise. Re-democratisation is a 
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direct, thoujth not necessarily an anticipated, consequence of state policy which 
established industrialisation as its prune objective, a process that resulted in renewed 
bourgeois pressure tor an opening of the political system after 1977 and which sustained 
an organised urban workforce able to articulate demands for basic institutional reform. 
These internal pressures, although subsequently enhanced by external shocks, were 
responsible for a return to democracy in 19S5. a signal victory for civil society. 

This plausible, if occasionally simplistic analysis of the forces which shape and 
continue to determine the evolutit)n of contemporary Brazil is not entirely original, nor 
is it lacking in contradiction. At times the narrative is dated. Given that various sections 
of the book were written at difterent times, this is hardly unexpected. Paradoxically, 
these idiosyncrasies add cxinvicliort to Professor Bresser Pereira's interpretation. Tfte 
translation of Development anti Crisis into Hnglish is to be welcomed not only because 
the Portuguese version has run through several editions and has been well received in 
Brazil, but principally because the study charts the intellectual peregrinations of a 
respected academic, prolific economic journalist, successful busine.s.smun and, now, 
influential political figure. The author is not a detached observer of the process 
explored, hut has experienced and sought to influence the course of events described. In 
this respect the analysis if eclectic is perceptive, socially aware and cautiously optimistic 
and tor these reasons must be applauded. 

rot IN M I.FWIS 

l.ondon School of Hcoiiomks anti l‘olitical Science 


The Economy of Barbados 1946-1980 

Edited by D Worrell 

Bridgetown, Barbados: Central Bank of Barbados. 19K2. 199pp. np 

The Barbados Central Bank is to be congratulated for breaking new ground in the 
1-inglish-speaking ( aribbean. Annual reports, quarterly economic bulletins etc. are now 
standard features of central banks in the Caribbean, but extended monographs on 
economic development i.vsucs such as the one Worrell and his colleagues of the 
Research Department of the Central Bank of Barbados have attempted to put together 
are of recent vintage. The publication owes its origins to the tenth anniversary of the 
Central Bank rather than to the promotion of 'knowledge for its own sake', so to speak. 
Nevertheless, the point is still made. 

Six chapters of uneven quality make up the b<M>k and there is long-windcdness in most 
of them. Worrell provides a descriptive survey of the Barbadian comomy between 1946 
and 198<J in the first chapter. The terrain is wide indeed covering growth and sectoral 
shifts, balance of payments, investment, finance, employment, and prices. The I 
treatment is quite cursory what is fjerhaps a trade-off between width and depth. (Tix | 
follows with a look at the manufacturing sector. We are told that ‘the growth of the | 
manufacturing sector in the post-war economy was below the average growth in real t 
output; the labour force participation rate in the sector also rose more slowly than the ^ 
national average'. The impetus to growth in this sector came from exports, so that 
import-substitution industrialisation was a drag on the economy. Haynes, in the next 
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chapter, on sugar and the Barbadian economy 1947-8(1, indicates that the period 
‘witnessed a relative decline in sugar to the economy when measured in terms of output, 
employment, and foreign exchange.’ This was partly due to attempts at economic 
diversification, and problems affecting the viability of domestic sugar, namely 
production costs on one hand, and international prices on the other. There is no 
discussion of how Barbados, a one-time technological leader in high-yielding varieties 
of cane, came to lose its technological cutting edge, and how this, among other 
considerations, could have affected the cost curve of its sugar. Phillips, in chapter 4, 
looks at the development of the tourist industry in Barbados between 1946 and 1980. He 
notes that the ‘shift away from full service accommodation towards apartments 
permitted a rapid expansion in arrivals but reduced the expenditure creating potential of 
the industry and generated lower levels of gross expenditure'. There is no economic 
analysis of the macro-economic impact of tourism, and the subject of social costs of the 
industry lacks substance. Braithwaite and Codrington, looking at the external sector of 
Barbados, 1946-8(1, argue that export promotion must be a vital part of future 
development strategy. Unfortunately, there is no discussion on problems of market 
access to developed countries, the scope of the Caribbean Basin Initiative and the I.ome 
Convention in facilitating this; possible product groups with a comparative advantage 
suited for international competitkin; the r<ilc of transnational firms in production, 
marketing, and distribution of goods world-wide for Barbados, as well as problems 
likely to be associated with this. The last chapter provides a select bibliography on the 
Barbados economy by Williams and Payne, but this subject does not really fall into 
place, given the nature of the previous chapters. It can be best regarded as an Appendix. 

The book provides no prior historical background of the Barbados economy as a basis 
for the 1946-80 discussions so that one inevitably confronts a historical void on 
embarking on the introductory chapter. There is hardly any discu.ssion of burning issues 
such as growth and equity, problems of domestic food supply, the role of markets in the 
Barbados development strategy, the international economic crisis and the economy, 
and aspects of rural development. There is a marked absence of serious discussion on 
policy alternatives to problems discussed. And. with the exception ot C'ox’s 
contribution, comparative analyses with similarly open economics elsewhere in the 
developing world, arc absent. Worrell and his colleagues should nevertheless be 
congratulated for their attempt to bring relevant and hard-to-find data to bear on the 
workings of the Barbadian economy .so that a better understanding of problems of 
development and change in a small economy is made available to social scientists. 

I RANK iJONCi 

Yale University 
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Israeli terrorism in the West 
Bank and Gaza: the pariah as 
poacher 

The West Bank and Gaza are ruled by a complex mosaic of laws; there is 
one law for Israeli settlers who are in illegal occupation of the land, and 
another for the Palestinians whose country it is. The West Bank Data 
Project Report, also known as the Benevenisti Report after the former 
Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem who headed the project, shows that 
outright expropriations and land use restrictions have given Israel 
effective control of 52 per cent of the West Bank; that is enough 
territory to support as many as one million settlers. The study described 
how Israeli policies have created a dual system largely for the benefit of 
the Israelis, leaving the Palestinians isolated in a ‘patchwork of hostile 
regions, alienated and severed’ from each other and creating ‘two 
spatially segregated regions, ethnically divided, separate and unequal'. 
Classic apartheid. 

Although this injustice has continued for almost two decades, the 
international community has been powerless to protect the Palestinians, 
even to the extent of making Israel acknowledge the applicability of the 
Geneva Conventions to the Occupied Territories. Israel protests loudly 
about its pariah status among nations but it has not accommodated 
adverse international opinion by allowing access to the Special 
Committee to Investigate Israeli Practices Affecting the Human Rights 
of the Population of the Occupied Territories. 

In February 1985 the United Nations Commission for Human Rights 
condemned Israel for violating human rights in occupied Arab 
territories and urged the UN Security Council to impose sanctions on 
Israel. The United States and Britain voted against the resolution with 
the Western European countries abstaining. The Commission's most 
important statement was the reaffirmation that cx'cupation itself 
constitutes a fundamental violation of the human rights of the 
Palestinians. 

The Human Rights Commission assailed Israel's settlement ptiliey 
ind the confiscation and demolition of Arab property, large-scale 
irrests, ill-treatment of the Arab population and torture of Arab 
prisoners. The Commission described Israel's breaches of the 1949 
Geneva Convention on the Protection of Civilians in Time of War as 
war crimes and an affront to humanity’. It also condemned the 
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‘terrorist actions perpetrated against the Palestinian inhabitants of the 
Occupied Territories by Jewish gangs, led by Rabbi Meir Kahane, 
member of the Knesset, and the racist Rabbi Moshe Levinger, the 
leader of the G ush Emunim gang, and other racist Zionists. ’ The arming 
of settlers in the Occupied Territories had led to acts of violence against 
Arab civilians, as well as wide-scale damage to Arab property. 

Israel is embarrassed by the emergence of and support for Rabbi 
Meir Kahane's openly racialist and terrorist Kach party at a time when it 
is lobbying to reverse the United Nations resolution equating Zionism 
with racism. Kahane is not, as the Israelis would have us believe, an 
aberration or the lunatic fringe of Israeli politics. The settler mentality, 
which is basically the belief that the Occupied Territories are part of 
‘Greater Israel', is at the very nerve centre of Israeli politics. Likud is 
clearly opposed to a ‘land for peace' deal but the Labour Party would 
not invite political unpopularity by jeopardising the settlements 
programme. 

Kahane’s own contention is ‘I only say what many of you arc 
thinking.’ He believes in a 'pure Jewish state’, to achieve which he 
advocates the expulsion of all Palestinian Arabs from the West Bank 
and Gaza. The Human Rights Commission was alarmed by this 
.so-called ‘Homeland’ doctrine which envisaged a mono-religious 
Jewish state in the Occupied Territories. The policy not only denies the 
right to self-determination of the people of the West Bank and Gaza but 
is also the source of the continuing and systematic violation of human 
rights which they suffer. 

Israel professes not to foreclose any options leading to a negotiated 
settlement but it has taken decisive steps to ensure that the economic, 
social and physical effects of its military occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza are irreversible. The exponential growth of Jewi.sh 
settlements and the aggressive behaviour of the settlers is proof of that. 
In 1947 the Jews possessed less than 10 per cent of the total land of the 
mandated territory of Palestine; by 1985, the Arabs had been left in 
possession of only 15 per cent of that land. The settlers have begun 
encroaching on densely-packed Arab areas to fulfil the basic doctrine of 
the Gush Emunim: that Jews have the right to settle, not just in open 
country but in the heart of Arab towns, and thus to replace their Arab 
inhabitants. The inevitable result was the violence and counter-violence 
that followed the Hebron casbah episode when seven right-wing 
members of the Knesset occupied a flat in Hebron in order to encourage 
more Jewish settlement there. 
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Is it realistic to expect that the Israelis will support a iand for peace' 
deal? In November 1985 the Council of Jewish Settlers in Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza put out a statement threatening violent opposition if 
the government gave up occupied territory in return for a peace treaty 
with Jordan. The settlers threatened to carry out 'widespread 
underground activity’ and an ‘armed upri.sing in Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza’ if even partial sovereignty was ceded over Jerusalem or the Golan 
Heights. The Settlers’ Council pledged defiance of the government’s 
restrictions on Jewish residence in Hebron and other West Bank towns. 
They declared that any plans for sharing security in the West Bank with 
Jordan or halting Jewish settlements were ‘illegal’ and violated ‘the Law 
of Return, the laws annexing Jerusalem and the Golan Heights and, 
above all, the basic constitution which states as its objective 
immigration, settlement and sovereignty over the entire Land of Israel’. 

It is not just the 45,0(X) Jews who have settled in the Occupied 
Territories who are concerned that they might be called upon to 
withdraw from some of their settlements if there was a peace 
arrangement with Jordan following the new Middle East peace initiative 
to which Israel, Jordan and the US are a party. The Israeli government 
knows that large-scale Jewish ownership of land will be a useful lever in 
any negotiations with Jordan and that is why both Likud and the Labour 
Party have systematically set about ‘judaising’ Palestinian land. The 
fraudulent acquisition of land has been accomplished through force and 
compulsion and the connivance of Israeli officials. Several ministries, 
including Defence, Agriculture and Housing, were implicated in such 
land deals in the West Bank under the Likud government. Methods 
commonly used were withholding water flow, using non-payment of tax 
as a pretext for entry, declaring land war booty, forging the signatures of 
Palestinian landowners and declaring land to be for military use and 
then turning it over to Jewish settlers. In a classified 1983 report to the 
Likud government, Israel’s own State Comptroller said that he had 
found irregularities in the acquisition of 71 per cent of the West Bank 
lands bought by the government. 

Yitzhak Shamir, the present Foreign Minister and the future Prime 
Minister under the coalition National Unity Government, finds it 
intolerable that a witch hunt should block this patriotic mission of land 
redemption. ‘It is no simple matter,’ he says, ‘to buy land from the 
Arabs. There is terror, there are threats, and even murders. And it has 
to be done, sometimes by trickery’. 

In July 1985 fifteen members of a Jewish underground group were 
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sentenced to life imprisonment and twelve others to terms ranging from 
four months to seven years for their part in a terrorist campaign against 
Palestinians in the West Bank. The charges included the 1980 attempt to 
assassinate three West Bank mayors in which two of them were 
maimed; the attack on the Islamic College in Hebron in 1983 in which 
three Palestinian students were killed and over thirty injured; planting 
bombs on civilian Arab buses in East Jerusalem in 1984; planting bombs 
in mosques in Hebron; and a conspiracy to blow up the Dome of the 
Rock mo.sque on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem’s Old City. 

The judges’ reasons for giving tho.se involved in the attacks on the 
Arab mayors only three-year sentences were intere.sting, if 
unconvincing. The defendants had said they did not want to create 
Palestinian martyrs, therefore they had to be judged guilty of an intent 
to maim, not to kill, and proof of the lesser intent was that they had 
planted light explosive charges in the mayors’ cars. One of those 
convicted of participating in the attack walked free becau.se his 
three-year sentence was suspended except for the time already served 
awaiting trial. An Arab could have received twenty years simply for 
being a member of whatever the Israelis defined as a terrorist 
organisation. 

No sooner had the sentences been announced than the campaign for 
their pardon began, led by Yitzhak Shamir who later exonerated them, 
saying ‘There's no connection, heaven forbid, between boys who erred 
but who are basically good, boys who’vc done much for the nation and, 
on the other hand, terrorists, enemies, murderers. We will do 
everything we can to get them a pardon.’ 

Over the past year the nature of the Palestinian-lsracli conflict has 
been transformed as tension in the West Bank and Gaza has escalated. 
Reservists have been replaced by soldiers recently returned from 
implementing Israel’s 'iron fist’ policy in Lebanon. I’hc Palestinians 
they are confronting are a new, more militant generation which has seen 
Israel flee Lebanon in the face of attacks by determined individuals, 
unlike their parents who witnessed Israel defeat three Arab armies. They 
may have known nothing but the tyranny of occupation and the constant 
humiliation and harassment of roadblocks, searches and evictions, but 
although unequal they have discovered their own ways of combat. They 
understand that what the Israelis fear most is any display or 
manifestation of Palestinian nationalism. 

Trade unionists have been subjected to particularly harsh repression 
because the Israelis do not rule out the possibility that representatives of 
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the interests of Palestinian labour might come to represent much wider 
workers' aspirations. Cultural groups and social welfare organisations 
are either banned or harassed. Soldiers even shoot down the kites of 
Palestinian children which appear to them to proclaim the Palestinian 
identity. 

The Israelis have not held municipal elections in the Occupied 
Territories since 1976 when pro-PLO mayors were elected, contrary to 
their expectation that the traditional elite would win. The Israelis have 
tried to woo a group of Palestinians to create an alternative leadership 
to the Palestine Liberation Organisation but those who cooperated with 
them lost whatever credibility they had with their own community. The 
village leagues were seen by the Palestinians as a refuge for quislings 
and collaborators. Fahed Oawasmch, the elected mayor of Hebron and 
a member of the PLO executive committee, who was assassinated in 
Jordan in 1984, said this in an interview shortly before his death: 

What do they want moderate Pale.stinians to say? To thank Ood because we are 
under occupation? 1 don't know what the Israelis mean by ‘moderate’. Does 
being a moderate in their eyes mean being an Israeli collaborator? This is a 
moderate? No. A moderate man is one who can accept what another needs 
while at the same time asking only for what he himself needs. For these and 
other reasons, it is not easy to have any Palestinian leader in the occupied 
territories who is speaking about trust, about justice, about the goals of the 
Palestinians. 

Having suppressed every visible means of Palestinian identity in the 
West Bank and Gaza the Israelis are at a loss who to blame for the 
defiance and resistance they encounter daily. Is it because of the 
proximity of the PLO in Amman; are they still active in the camps in 
Lebanon; was the conspiracy hatched in Damascus, Tunis or Tripoli? 
The finger of blame simply comes back and points at the real 
perpetrator of violence; the Israeli occupation and its nemesis is that, 
despite the systematic way in which the Israelis have expropriated 
Palestinian land, demolished their homes, expelled, deported and 
detained Palestinian Arabs, their nation and the spirit of nationhood 
survives. Every unarmed Palestinian child who throws a stone at an 
Israeli soldier is a reminder of that failure. 




Third World Prize 1985 

The Third World Prize 1985 administered by 
the Third World Foundation 
for social and economic studies 
was awarded to 

Nelson Rolihahla Mandela and 
Nomzamo Winnie Mandela 


The Prize was instituted in 1979 by the Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International SA, following the first South-South Symposium held in 
Arusha, Tanzania. The Prize, which is awarded annually, is 
US$100,000, and a Medallion. 

The Selection Committee is Shridath S Ramphal (Chairman), Robert 
K A Gardiner, Enrique V lgle.sias, B K Nehru, and Azim Husain. 

The Third World Prize is conferred on individuals or institutions, 
regardless of race, nationality, creed or sex, for outstanding contribution 
to Third World development, particularly in the economic, social, 
political or scientific fields. The Selection Committee determines 
priorities from time to time; but the principal qualities which the Prize 
aims to honour are originality, inspiration, enterprise, creativity, 
innovation and service to the general good of the peoples of the Third 
World. 

Azim Husain 
Member-Secretary 


Citation 

Nelson Rolihahla Mandela is a towering leader for the people of South Africa 
in their struggle against apartheid. For hundreds of millions the world over who 
share their aspirations for a just society, he is a symbol of hope for human 
civili.sation. His ceaseless mission for a non-racial society for all the people of 
South Africa is a source of inspiration alike for those who are oppressed and 
those beyond South Africa who share the burden of humanity for their 
oppression. When he was sentenced to life imprisonment he proclaimed from 
the dock: i have cherished the ideal of a democratic and free society in which 
all persons live together in harmony and with equal opportunities. It is an ideal 
which 1 hope to live for and to achieve. But if needs be. it is an ideal for which I 
am prepared to die.’ Twenty-three years later. Nelson Mandela is still in 
prison, still dedicated to this noble ideal and still a symbol of hope-increasingly, 
for all the people of South Africa. 

Nelson Mandela was born on 18 July 1916 in Umtata in the part of South 
Africa known as Transkei, now one of the so-called homelands. TTie first-born 
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son of a royal house, he was to renounce his chieftancy on his father’s death. 
Trained as a lawyer, he was soon to join battle against the laws of an unjust 
society. His search for justice led him in 1944 to the African National Congress, 
which had been founded in 1912. 

In the next two decades, he played an increasingly important role in the work 
of the ANC, sharing in and guiding its development at a critical stage of 
widening political consciousness among the oppressed people of South Africa. 
Active in building up the ANC’s Youth League in the early years, he was later 
prominent in the national Day of Protest of 26 June 1950 against police violence 
directed at May Day demonstrators, and two years later in the Defiance 
Campaign against unjust laws. 

In 1955—he was by then President of the ANC for the Transvaal Province— 
Nelson Mandela played a key part in the Congress of the People, which 
adopted the Freedom Charter which said that ‘South Africa belongs to all who 
live in it, black and white’. This raised the basic question of not what 
amendments should be made to the law, but who makes the law. It was a clear 
affirmation of commitment to democracy and non-racialism, but it was a 
commitment which South Africa’s rulers found subversive. 

In March 1960, Sharpcvilic became a synonym for the violence of the 
apartheid regime, whose forces gunned down sixty-nine men. women and 
children peacefully protesting against South Africa’s notorious pass laws. But 
Mandela persisted in his quest for negotiated change and in June 1961 issued 
his call to the Government to hold a National Convention to draw up a 
demcKratic constitution on the basis of the equality of all the people of the 
country, irrespective of race or colour. The Government spurned this call. 

The obduracy of the regime and its increasing repression—of which 
Sharpeville had given such tragic evidence—and the recognition that half a 
century of patient petitioning followed by peaceful protest had achieved no 
softening in the rigours of apartheid but had brought ever greater violence in its 
defence led Mandela to establishy/mAron/o We Siswe or Spear of the Nation. It 
launched a programme of sabotage with attacks on selected government 
installations, marking a new level in the popular struggle against apartheid 
responding to the violence with which the regime seemed determined to 
perpetuate it. 

In the repression which followed Sharpcvilic. the ANC' was outlawed, hut 
the persecution of Mandela by the authorities had begun earlier. A four-year 
trial for treason of Mandela and 1.55 other persons, both black and white, 
ended in their acquittal in 1%1. Re-arrested in 1962. Mandela was sentenced to 
five years hard labour but was taken from his prison cell in 1%.1 to face yet new 
charges. He, and six others, were sentenced to life imprisonment. 

He has been a unifying force to all tho.se struggling for justice in South 
Africa. In the late 197()s. he was offered his freedom if he agreed to live in the 
Transkei where he was born and where he could have become token Prime 
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Minister. His answer was a firm refusal. This year he was equally forthright 
when offered his freedom on condition that he publicly renounce violence. His 
answer was given through his daughter to a rally in Soweto last March.' Let him 
(Botha) renounce violence. Let him say he will dismantle apartheid. Let him 
free all who have been imprisoned, banned or exiled. 1 cherish my own 
freedom dearly but I care even more for your freedom. 1 cannot sell my 
birthright nor am I prepared to .sell the birthright of the people to be free.’ 

Nelson Mandela is honoured wherever democracy and freedom are valued. 
Streets and buildings around the world have been named after him; so has a 
nuclear particle. Many cities have given him their freedom; numerous 
universities have conferred degrees on him. Since last month his statue adorns 
the South Bank in London. 

In awarding this year's Third World Prize to Nelson Mandela, we salute him 
for his heroic fight against oppression based on a profound faith in the equality 
of human beings and in their right to be free. We honour him as a great son of 
Africa and of the Third World. 

Throughout his years of incarceration his wife Nomzamo Winnie Mandela 
has kept faith with him and the cause he made his own, despite the many 
tribulations vi.sitcd on her. To the agony of desolation and the anguish cau-sed 
by her husband’s sufferings has been added a vendetta against herself. She has 
been banned, detained and brought to trial on many tKcasions; for only ten 
months in the last twenty-three years has she been free of restrictions imposed 
by the regime. Following the Soweto uprising in 1976, she was banished to 
Brandfort to remain under constant surveillance and many restrictions on her 
freedom. There have been several attempts on her life; her children and her 
friends have suffered harassment. Her home was recently fire-bombed. 

But. with remarkable courage and a resilience of spirit, she has continued to 
uphold the banner of freedom as her brave husband has continued to do from 
his prison cell. To the extent that the inhumane laws of the apartheid regime 
have allowed her, and often in defiance of Aem, she has herself championed 
the cause of her people as they suffered the pains of increasing repression and 
violence; deaths, detentions, forcible removals and dispossessions, separation 
from families and the other torments and indignities wc have come to associate 
with apartheid. 

Despite the heartbreak of separation from her husband, she has steadfastly 
supfKJrted him in his refusal to comprttmise the struggle for his people’s 
freedom for the sake of his own freedom. 

In the year that marks the end of the UN Decade for Women, it is 
appropriate that, as we honour Nelson Mandela, wc also honour Winnie 
Mandela for her own outstanding contribution to the struggle for justice in 
South Africa, 

The Selection Committee for the Third World Prize is proud to award this 
year’s Prize jointly to Nelson and Winnie Mandela, 
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Yassir Arafat 


Yassir Arafat is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) and President of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine National Liberation Movement (Al Fatah L 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Palestinian and Fatah armed forces. 

Born in Jerusalem on 4 August 1929, Yassir Arafat was educated at 
Cairo University and joined the League of Palestinian Students in 
1944. Fie became a member of its Executive Committee in 1950 and 
was its President from 1952-6. Working as an engineer in Egypt and 
Kuwait between 1956 and 1965, he was instrumental in forming theAl 
Fatah movement in 1956, becoming President of its Executive 
Committee in June 1968. In the same year he became Chairman of the 
PLO's Executive Committee. 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Yassir Arafat in Baghdad in November 
1985. 


ag: In a world dominated by the two superpowers can the 
developing countries organise themselves into a vital force to 
establish an equitable world order? 

ARAFAT: The Third World faces a powerful combination of the forces of 
imperialism, colonialism, racism and Zionism. They present 
an awful alliance which has managed to strengthen its hold. 
When the military occupation of many African, Asian and 
Latin American countries ended with the defeat of these forces 
they substituted a regime of economic occupation of the Third 
World. 

Take South Africa, where successive US administrations 
have consistently supported the Pretoria regime despite the 
growing political influence of Black Power in America. The 
US has more than a 20 per cent stake in the economy of South 
Africa. Britain has more than a 50 per cent stake and the rest is 
distributed among the other European countries. It is this 
financial interest which fortifies apartheid and results in the 
oppression and despair of the South Africans. 

The extent of the post-colonial economic exploitation can be 
judged by the burden of Third World debts. I'he loans which 
Mexico, Argentina. Brazil and several African countries have 
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to repay unmask another face of economic colonialism. 1 am in 
full agreement with President Fidel Castro that the Third 
World must repudiate these debts. These loans do not 
represent a bona fide banking transaction—they amount to 
robbery. Unfortunately, there are differences among 
ourselves which are weakening our position. 

I see the American administration as the leader of these 
forces of neo-colonialism and racism. The US provides 
support to the Pretoria regime and there is a great similarity 
between the US operations in the Middle East and in South 
Africa. The US created the circumstances in South Africa 
which forced the front-line states to sign agreements with 
Pretoria. Exactly the same kind of circumstances were created 
to conclude the Camp David Accords between Israel and 
Egypt. Israel and South Africa are major instruments of US 
.strategic policy in Southern Africa and in the Middle East. The 
Americans are now attempting to create divisions and 
dissensions in Central and Latin America. But they cannot 
succeed. Let me tell you why. They cannot succeed because 
they can neither subjugate nor completely ignore the masses in 
the Third World. They need the mas.ses because they need 
markets: they cannot subjugate them because no government, 
however powerful, can destroy the will of three-fourths of 
mankind. 

Ao; Rut how can the masses be mobilised when in many of the 
developing countries they are under the control of autocratic 
rulers? 

ARAi A'i: These dictators arc only agents of international imperialism 
and international monopoly. They are no more than puppets. 
See what happened in Lebanon. We remained faithful to the 
people and committed ourselves to popular resistance and 
prolonged popular struggle. We trained the people, we armed 
the masses. When Israel invaded Lebanon under a plan drawn 
up by Alexander Haig and Ariel Sharon they thought the war 
would be over in two or three days. Israel had the full might of 
American military power behind it. What happened? The 
longest Arab-Israeli confrontation. They had more weapons, 
more sophisticated weapons, than we had. Some of these 
weapons were being used for the first time under American 
supervision for experimental purposes. But the confrontation 
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lasted for eighty-eight days. The earlier wars lasted three days 
or six days and the longest one thirteen days in 1973 but this 
one continued for eighty-eight days. General Rafael Eitan, the 
former Chief-of-Staff of the Israeli army, conceded in a book 
he wrote later that, considering its original objectives, the 
Israeli Army had been defeated by the PLO. We triumphed 
because of our people who had been trained and armed: every 
child, every woman, every man fought to the end alongside the 
Palestine armed forces. 

Since then, our allies the Lebanese and we have continued a 
war of attrition in the South of Lebanon where Israel has 
suffered very high casualties. Their casualties in the siege of 
Beirut and in the war of attrition exceed by more than 2(X) per 
cent the number of soldiers they lost in the Arab-lsraeli 
wars. It is this experience of mass mobilisation which we offer 
to the world as a model of liberation struggle. There is only one 
way to fight the combined forces of colonialism, imperialism, 
racism and Zionism and that i? through the masses. 
ag: Bui the fact remains that the masses in the developing countries 
are disorganised and continue to be oppressed and exploited by 
their own rulers. The situation in the Muslim world, where they 
have the means and the resources to liberate, educate and 
mobilise the people, is most depressing. 

ARAFAT: I do not underestimate the difficulties. After the war of 1%7 
the Israelis invited General Beaufort to make a tour of the 
border areas of Syria, Jordan and Egypt occupied by the 
Israelis. The Israelis told him how they had succeeded in 
defeating the armies of three Arab countries. Beaufort 
commented that Israel's success was due not to its strength but 
to the weaknesses of its opponents. The Third World suffers 
from internal weaknesses and divisions, but the only way to 
establish real democracy is through the masses with whom 
there must be direct and constant communication. Our 
revolution is based on the belief that slaves cannot fight. We 
have to inspire the people with a sense of freedom and 
participation through democratic means so that each one of 
them, big or small, rich or poor, begins to take an active part in 
the struggle for the establishment of democracy. 
ag; How many Arab or Third World countries have the kind of 
democracy you are suggesting? / cannot think of more than ten. 
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ARAFAT; And it is because of that situation that we have all these 
difficulties. You know the Koranic verse; 

^ ^ ^ <^1 

(‘Allah will not change the condition of a nation until the 
people themselves re.solve to change their own condition.’] 
How have the Palestinians been able to face this horrible 
ceaseless aggre.s.sion and bloodshed all these years? Our 
strongest shield has been our commitment to democracy. 
ag; Do you think the Third World has missed the opportunity to 
establish a genuinely democratic order? 

ARAi Ai ; No. We have not missed the opportunity. We can do it at any 
time. If we have the determination to do it today, it can be 
done today. So I cannot accept that we have missed the 
opportunity. I’he opportunity is there. The power of the 
people is there; nobody can liquidate that power. The moment 
we decide to use this power the forces of social change will be 
instantaneously released and the whole environment will be 
transformed, it was through the use of the power of the people 
that colonial occupation was brought to an end. We now have 
to use that power to get rid of economic occupation and 
exploitation. In the new situation the old colonial powers do 
not have to deploy troops. All they need is the power of 
commercial banks to control the economics of all the 


developing countries. 

ag; It is often suggested that social change can come about only in 
stages. Do you think change will come through the 
revolutionary mobilisation of the mas.scs or through gradual 
reforms? 

ARAFAT; Gradual reforms will only bring more obstacles, more loans, 
more exploitation. What has happened to the oil power of the 
Arabs? Now we do not even have the opportunity to use it. 
The price of oil will drop to the level of North Sea oil—$18— 
and that will inevitably affect the development plans, 
budgetary policies and our standards of living in the oil¬ 
exporting countries. The cost of maintenance of the 
spectacular projects that were earlier established now exceeds 
the oil income. 

ag: a large amount of oil money was spent by the Arabs on arms. 
Has that helped the Palestinian cause? 

ARAFAT; Those arms have not been used at all. Each year more and 
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more money has to be spent to up-date the arms. Can you 
guess the amount of money they have spent on arms? Can you 
imagine the amount of money we are losing on this Iran-Iraq 
war? An American official was asked whether the United 
States wanted to end the Iran-Iraq war. He said, ‘You must be 
mad, why should we?’ There is so much money in it for the 
arms dealers. All the efforts of the Islamic Conference and of 
the Non-Aligned Movement have failed to stop this war. We 
were in support of the Iranians during their struggle, we 
supported them in every possible way. Now we have offered 
the Palestinian initiative to bring hostilities to an end. ThcTaif 
Summit adopted a resolution that all the Islamic states should 
help the Mediation Committee and the Good Relations 
Committee to bring about a disengagement of forces. We have 
suggested that a combined Islamic force should stand between 
Iran and Iraq so that the two sides would stop attacking each 
other. This is not a novel idea. During the confrontation 
between the Iraqis and the Kuwaitis the American forces 
intervened and brought the confrontation to an end. I myself 
worked as a mediator between them. The same thing 
happened in Korea where an international force stepped in to 
separate the Chinese from the North Koreans. They suffered 
heavy losses but in the end a ceasefire was established along 
the 38th parallel. We suggest the use of the same strategy to 
separate the Iraqi forces from the Iranian forces. 
ag: Your Cairo Declaration in which you condemn all external 
operations and all types of terrorism has been seen as a major 
concession because it amounts to a renunciation of the use of 
violence to attain political ends. 

ARAFAT: Let me clarify. You have to di.stinguish between violence and 
terrorism. We are against all forms of terrorism, individual 
terrorism, group terrorism, state terrorism; we are totally 
against all terrorist activities against innocent people. The 
Palestine National Council adopted a resolution on this and 
the Cairo Declaration re-affirms it. This resolution was 
accepted by the Casablanca Summit. So all we have done is to 
reiterate the two earlier resolutions. 
ag: What is the exact distinction between violence and terrorism in 
your mind? 

iafat; The difference is the same as between legitimate armed 
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the social reality fits the policy claims and its justifications, despite 
evidence to the contrary. 

Thirdly, we would expect them to attempt to quell opposition, 
seeking to dc-legitimise it through techniques like ‘red-baiting’ or to 
intimidate it through domestic political surveillance and other police 
action. 

There is evidence of each of these patterns. And taken together, the 
secrecy, deception and dishonesty, and efforts to quell dissent seriously 
challenge the post-Vietnam commitment to a more constitutional and 
democratic policymaking process. 


Secrecy: restricting information to limit public debate 

‘You can't let your people know [what the government is eJoinej'. the President 
explains at an October 19 press conference, ‘without letting the wrong people 
know—those who are in opposition to what you‘re doing.' 

The meaning of the President's remarks becomes clear on October 25i. when 
US forces invade the island of Cirenada and the American press is barred from 
the scene at gunpoint, forced to huddle on a nearby island, and compelled to 
transmit to the public only official lies and evasions. This wanton act ol 
government censt)rship reveals ‘a certain mind-set' anu)ng the nation's leaders. 
Time angrily observes; ' The notion that events can be shaped b\ their 
presentation, that truth should be a controlled substance.' Indeed so. but this 
flaunting of censorship reveals something more than a mind-sef: it reveals a 
determination to habituate a free people to official news and to regarding a tree 
press as the national enemy. ‘It seems as though the reporters are always 
against us. They're always seeking to report something that's going to screw 
things up.' says Secretary of State George Shultz; ‘pandering.' writes Satire on 
December IS. ‘to the most dangerous l-Am-thc-Slate instincts of his boss.'^" 

Press cen.sorship during the Grenada operation was a paradigmatic 
case of controlling access to information in order to legitimate quickly 
the policy and discourage reasoned opposition. While ollieial 
‘misinformation’ was later brought to light,^ the Administration was 
able to sell its version at the time when opposition w as likely to have been 
strongest. The Grenada incident, and efforts to keep policy secret in 
Central America, are part of a larger pattern. Since World War II there 
has been a secular trend (slowed, and in some cases reversed under the 
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terrorists. It is only the Palestinians who are terrorists without 
exception. The Cairo Declaration was really meant to put an 
end to all this talk about the PLO encouraging acts of 
terrorism. 

ag: Chairman, I gather from what you say that the Americans find 
the PLO totally unacceptable? 

ARAFAT: Let me remind you that during Reagan’s campaign for a 
second term he chose to attack the PLO in three of his five 
campaign speeches. There is a confrontation between us and 
the American superpower. We regard the US government as 
the controlling force of neo-colonialism, imperialism and 
racism, and we have no doubt that the US employs Lsrael to 
spearhead its strategy of domination in the Middle East. We 
understand that, we take that into account while making our 
plans, but we are not paranoid about it. We know that it is all 
part of the game and we know also that we will not lose our 
control in the area. So I am not worried. The US campaign 
against the PLO has been awful for the Palestinians, including 
those living on the West Bank and in Europe and America. It 
causes me deep sorrow but we are not losing our cool. We arc 
carrying on the struggle because we know that we arc not 
dealing with a local problem; we are dealing with a problem of 
global implications. We know that the victory of the 
Palestinians will be a turning-point for the Third World. 

ag: To what extent has the PLO been weakened and your own 
position as Chairman compromised since the Israeli raid on the 
PLO headquarters in Tunis? You have been to Jordan and to 
Cairo, how did you find the situation? 

.rafat: In Cairo the Americans arc facing a situation of public 
resentment and anger. For the first time the American 
Ambassador in Egypt is persona non grata. 

But first we mu.st analyse what prompted the Israeli- 
American air raid against my private residence. It was not just 
another Israeli act of aggression; 1 have the documents and the 
proof that they were encouraged by the Americans in this 
misadventure. In many ways it was a fatal mistake becau.se it 
affected Tunisia, a country friendly to the Americans. It 
violated the sovereignty of Egypt, another friendly country to 
the US. It offended Italy and embarrassed Yugoslavia. Imth 
friendly to the US. 
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What was the purpose of the raid? Israeli officials including 
General Moshe Levi said the target was Abu Amar. They 
thought they had finally got me and were crowing about the 
success of their raid. I was far away from the scene and waited 
for two hours to see whether the raid would be followed by 
some commando action. For me it was not the first time to be 
the target of an assassin. During the siege of Beirut I was 
subjected to aerial sniping on several occasions. They were 
using concussion bombs to destroy every building in which 
they thought I was residing. But we recovered from the siege 
and we organised ourselves and re-established the entire 
infrastructure of the PLO. It was this infrastructure which 
Alexander Haig and Ariel Sharon wanted to destroy and they 
thought that once we were out of Beirut the PLO would cease 
to exist. But the PLO survived and triumphed. 

After the Israeli failure, the Syrians tried to liquidate the 
PLO by manipulating the di.ssidents against the organisation. 
They mounted a double siege of Tripoli: the Israelis from the 
sea and the Syrians from the land, but they failed to destroy the 
PLO. They were astonished how quickly we regained our 
strength and recovered our previous position. 

After that they decided that the only way to finish the PLO 
was to exterminate Abu Amar. Three days after the air raid on 
Tunis it was revealed by the Israeli broadcasting station that 
the US government had been informed of the Israeli plan at 
lca.st a week earlier. What does this mean? This means that 
while President Reagan was di.scussing the peace process with 
President Mubarak and King Hussein, he had already given 
the green light to the Israeli air force to eliminate the PLO and 
its Chairman. I'he Americans had decided that one party to the 
Palestinian-Jordanian Accord which was to form the basis of 
the peace process should be extinguished. George Shultz 
unmasked the whole thing when he said that the US was not 
particularly supportive of the Jordanian-Palestinian Accord. 
The US initially encouraged the negotiations under the i 
impression that the PLO would never come to any agreement - 
with Jordan. When we did come to an agreement with King 
Hussein, the US started back-tracking from the peace process. 

In our meeting with Murphy we were told that the US 
would only accept such Palestinian representatives in the 
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negotiations as were members of the Palestine National 
Council. He was astounded when we accepted the proposition. 
Murphy then tried to find some Palestinians outside the PLO 
who could be brought into the negotiating process, but every 
prominent figure that he contacted inside the occupied 
territories told him that the PLO was the sole representative 
of the Palestinians. 

AG: What is the significance of the Syrian-Jurdanian 
rapprochement. Can this rapprochement serve as a basis for 
Israeli-A rah negotiations? 

ARAFAT: The Reagan administration feels that such a rapprochement can 
provide the basis for direct negotiations under a false 
international umbrella. In my opinion. President Reagan is 
making a serious mistake, the same mistake which President 
Johnson made when he pushed the US government into direct 
involvement in Vietnam. President Reagan is pushing the 
American nation and the US government into direct 
involvement in the Isracli-Arab conflict. 
ag: How do you see the role of the Soviet Union which has some 
influence over Syria? 

ARAFAT: The Syrians, to speak frankly, arc using the Soviet card to 
strengthen their links with the Americans. There is this 
agreement between Robert McFarlane and President Assad— 
I call it 'Camp McFarlane*. The main points in this agreement 
are that the PLO forces must not be allowed to return to 
Lebanon and that the people of Israel must be protected from 
the military opposition of the Palestinians and their allies. 
ag: What is the Middle East peace process about? Is it about the 
Palestinian homeland or about Lebanon or about the Gulf 
War—are they all part of the .same problem? 
rafat: Actually there is only one problem, the Palestinian problem. 
Everything else revolves around this problem. The Western 
mass media present the Middle East as a scries of problems but 
the truth is that there is only one problem in the Middle East 
and that is the Palestinian problem. 

AG : Why do you feel they are presenting this problem as a number o f 
interconnected i.ssuc.s? 

rafat: Because they would like to divide the Arabs and to conclude 
bilateral solutions—that is part of the whole scheme of 
neo-colonialism. 
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Ao; How do you think this problem can he resolved? 
arakat: The only way is to have an international conference. We do not 
trust the Americans; like the Israelis, they are a party to the 
conflict. We have paid a very heavy price for relying on the 
Americans. 1 have an agreement signed by Philip Habib, 
special envoy of the President of the United States of America 
at the time of my departure from Beirut. It is a solemn 
agreement in which the special envoy of the US President gave 
me a formal pledge to protect and safeguard the Palestinian 
refugee camps in the west of Beirut. Apart from this 
agreement, he gave me a guarantee that the Lebanese 
government would fully protect the camps. What happened to 
Sabra and Chatila? That is one instance. Following that, what 
happened in Tunis? 

This American administration is totally committed to the 
Israeli point of view and that is why it is cs.scntial that we have 
an international conference which can provide international 
guarantees, The Americans make a big deal of the Soviet 
Union not having diplomatic relations with Israel, but the US 
docs not recognise the PLO which, apart from Israel, is the 
only other party to the dispute. 

The Palestinians have suffered a great deal already. What 
did they get out of the Camp David Accords save aggression? 
The Soviet Union recognises the rights of the Palestinians 
including their right to have an independent stale, the 
European governments recognise that right and the Chinese 
endorse that position. Now there exists an acceptable basis for 
negotiations—the rights of the Palestinian people, the 
acceptance of the PLO as the sole representative of the 
Palestinians and the Jordanian-Palestinian Accord—still the 
Americans refuse to recognise these realities. 
ag: Do you think the Geneva conference will move towards the 
convening of an international conference? 

ARAFAT; We will know tomorrow or the day after. Today, 1 had a very 
important discussion with Ambassador Balyakof. We have 
had very constructive talks including the question of the 
international conference. 

ag: Do you expect anything substantive to come out of Geneva? 
Will they take any significant steps towards disarmament? 
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ARAFAT: I think they will have to move towards disarmament. They 
have no other option. 

AG: Lastly, do you think you will see the Palestinian cause succeed 
in your lifetime? 

ARAFAT: I have no doubt. I will invite you to Jerusalem. You know, 
during the Beirut siege 1 told my friends that we were entering 
a dark tunnel, but I saw the war as an ‘accordion war’. I spoke 
about the volcano and the typhoon when I was leaving_Beirut. 
Nobody understood what I meant by the volcano and the 
typhoon but soon the Americans knew when they had to pay a 
high price in the shameful withdrawal of their navy and 
marines from Beirut because of the courage and unity of the 
Palestinians. All the American and Israeli intelligence could 
not discover that we had distributed more than half a million 
pieces of arms to the people. 

It was during the siege of Beirut that I had the vision of 
Palestine—the minarets of Jerusalem, the domes of the 
mosques, the towers of the churches of Jerusalem in my eyes. 
The huge forces of Israel have been defeated twice during 
these three years: once during the siege of Beirut and then 
during the war of attrition. 

The Israelis have one great fear, the fear of casualties. Look 
what is going on inside Israel today. The critical economic 
situation because of the war of Lebanon—the morale of the 
Israeli army, which has been shattered for the first time. Now 
we are David and they are Goliath. Now wc know how to deal 
with them. They have a problem in the Knesset, and in the 
United States administration. The problem is that if the PLO 
accepts Resolution 242 what would happen next? They have to 
wait for our initiative before they can plan their response. We 
have the upper hand. 

ag: How do you see the role of the FLO in the Middle East? 

ARAFAT: We can shift the whole balance in this area. For this it is 
important that Egypt should take up its legitimate position in 
the Arab world. 

ag: How distant is that? 

Arafat: It is approaching. Wc arc succeeding step by step. 

1 heard that the Palestinians in the occupied lands sent a 
message to Reagan and Gorbachov, reiterating that the PLO 
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was their sole representative. They said that there was no other 
option for peace except through negotiations with the PLO in 
order to secure the natural rights of the Palestinian people. 
Five thousand persons sent that message to Geneva. That is 
our real strength; the strength of the people. But 1 promise you 
I shall see you in Jerusalem. 
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Farouk Kaddoumi, as head of the Political Department of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, is the Executive Committee 
member responsible for Foreign Relations. He is the Secretary- 
General of the Palestine National Liberation Movement (Al Fatah). 

He was born in 1930 in Nablus, and was educated at Cairo 
University, where he was a contemporary of Yassir Arafat. He moved 
to Kuwait with Arafat, and both were founder-members of Al Fatah. 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Farouk Kaddoumi in Baghdad in 
November 1985. 


ag: As one of the leaders of a liberation struggle, how do you see 
the world, and what is it you want to achieve? 
kaddoumi; Two big questions. As a small nation the Palestinians want 
to have a suitable place on the political and geographic map 
of the world. This is the first thing. The second thing we are 
trying to achieve through our struggle is the recognition by 
all nations of the just rights of the Palestinian people, their 
right of self-determination and their right to return to their 
homeland and to establish an independent state in 
Palestine. These are the simple demands of the Palestinian 
people. Can we attain these objectives in a very short time? 
It is difficult to say because our problem is one of the most 
chronic problems of the world. It doesn’t relate only to 
Israel and the Palestinians, but also to the Arabs, with the 
peace-loving progressive forces on one side and the Israelis 
and the US and those who support Israel and the strategic 
policies of the US on the other. Our strategy is to regain our 
lost land, but this we cannot achieve unless the other Arab 
countries unite to stand as one against the hegemony of the 
United States in the area. 

In the meantime we have established close relations with 
other liberation movements in Africa. Latin America and 
in Asia. We are in touch with the liberation movements in 
South Africa, in El Salvador and in Nicaragua. Wc know 
that a liberation movement which succeeds in attaining its 
intermediate or final aims will help us to move forward 
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toward our goal. The Palestinian movement is not a 
movement just to regain Palestine; it is a fight between 
liberation and oppre-ssion, between freedom and slavery, 
between revolution and colonialism. The Palestinian 
movement is a war against oppression. 

The Palestinian cau.se has survived two world wars and 
still continues to exist as a problem for the whole world. It is 
a problem that haunts mankind. It is the main source of 
tension in the world and one which threatens international 
peace and security. It is closely related to the imperialistic 
prc.scnce of the United States, a presence calculated to 
exploit the wealth of the nations in the area, particularly the 
wealth of oil-producing nations. 

We know that the superpowers want to divide the world 
among themselves. That is why we are a part of the 
Non-Aligned Movement. But we do differentiate between 
the US and the Soviet Union; the PLO considers the Soviet 
Union to be a friend of the Palestinian people and we know 
that the American administration is hostile to the 
Palestinian people and their rights. For America, the main 
priority is the consolidation and advancement of Israel; it is 
a small state in the Middle East but receives, relatively 
speaking, more aid than any other friend of the US. The 
interception of an Egyptian civilian plane by the US after 
the Achille Lauro affair is a good example of the way in 
which the Americans treat their other friends in the region. 
After Camp David, the Egyptians felt that they might 
develop special friendly ties with the US, but the first friend 
of the US administration is Israel. That is what makes the 
Palestinian problem the most difficult problem in the 
world. Peace cannot be maintained in the Middle East 
while Israel continues its illegal oceupation of our territory 
and its violation of our national rights. 
ag: You said that you seek to establish a suitable place on the 
geographical map of the world. Does this mean the 
fulfilment of your right of self-determination? 

KADDOUMi: Exactly. 

ag: And returning to your homeland? 

KADDOUMi: As 1 said, the attitude of the US is one of the major 
obstacles in our way to attaining our goals, but the most 
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impiortant hurdle is the Israeli expansionist and aggressive 
jjolicy. Since its creation in 1948, in accordance with UN 
Resolution 181, Israel has annexed the territory which was 
meant for the Palestinians to establish their own state. 
Later, they annexed another part of Palestine and in 1967 
the rest of Palestine. The other obstacle is differences 
among the Arab states, because those differences have a 
negative effect on the cause of Palestine. 
ag; How deep and divisive are these differences within the Arab 
world? 

KADDOUMi: The central issue in the Arab world is the Palestinian 
problem. In their summit conferences the Arabs agree that 
the cause of Palestine is the central issue in the Arab world, 
but when it comes to action there is a wide diversity of 
interpretation of the cause. In the past every Arab state 
acted its own way but after the creation of the PLO all the 
Arabs were required to stand solidly behind the PLO to 
enable the Palestinian people to exercise their right of 
self-determination and to regain their lost homeland. But 
the Arabs remained divided and their differences were 
aggravated after the Camp David Accords. Then there are 
the differences in the Gulf. The Gulf States have 
established their own council for cot)pcration. The conflict 
between Iraq and Iran has also influenced the cause of 
Palestine and made it difficult for all the states to adopt a 
common stand. But we must not forget that we arc part of 
the Third World. Our problems are the same as those of 
other developing countries. The real issue is the economic 
issue and how to make progress in socio-economic fields. I 
could also say that there is a kind of rivalry among the Arab 
leaders and in the absence of Egypi they find it difficult to 
unite. After all, Egypt is the largest Arab state and Egypt 
might still provide the political leadership which could unite 
the Arabs. But Egypt is out because of Camp David. 
ag: You think the present leadership in Egypt. . . 

kaddoumi: No, no. Because of Camp David we have to boycott the 
Egyptian regime. Therefore, the problem we arc facing is 
the differences between the Arab states. Oil could have 
united the Arabs and integrated them into the Third World. 
Some of the oil-produeing countries should still distribute a 
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portion of their oil revenue to other poor countries not as 
charity or aid but as a national responsibility—an Arab 
national responsibility on behalf of the oil-producing 
countries. Unfortunately, during the years of oil surplus 
revenues, all kinds of contradictions within Arab society 
reasserted themselves—religious contradictions and sec¬ 
tarian contradictions, as happened in Lebanon. This is 
not entirely because of the Arabs—we know that foreign 
hands were involved in stirring up Arab society—but 
because of these is.sues the Arabs cannot, for the time 
being, consolidate their efforts to provide a united response 
to the new challenges. 

Do you think the present rapprochement between Jordan 
and Syria might have a negative effect on the Palestinian 
struggle? 

KADDOUMi; No. We did our best to establish the reconciliation 
committees at the Casablanca summit with the precise 
purpose of resolving differences and problems among the i 
Arab states. Wc want to mend the fences between the ^ 
conflicting states. One of the reconciliation committees is j 
handling the situation between Jordan and Syria. Yes, we { 
have differences with the Syrians but if the Jordanians and 
the Syrians come together it would have a positive effect on 
our struggle. These two Arab states have to come to a , 
compromise. Such a compromise might affect some of the 
neighbouring countries. We may then have to move 
forward another compromise between the Iraqis and the ' 
Syrians. Such a compromise would end the conflict ' 
between Iraq and Iran, would stop providing support to the i 
Iranian regime and exercise some pressure on the Iraqis to j 
settle their differences with the Iranians. This would have - 
to be done in conjunction with the other states, whether 
they are Gulf States or in the eastern part of the Arab 
world. -i 

ag; But a Syrian-Jordanian rapprochement could weaken the ; 
position of the PLO and Chairman Yassir Arafat and | 
deprive him of d meaningful role in the peace process? 

KADDOUMi: We are not afraid of that because we are strong enough to 
preserve our own position. They can go on with their 
negotiations to resolve the Middle East crisis, but without 
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the Palestinians those negotiations will serve no purpose. 
There will be no peace until the Palestinians regain their 
national rights. King Hussein knows that very well and he 
also knows that he cannot go ahead with the process of 
peace to the exclusion of the PLO. But he expects the PLO 
to give more concessions which we cannot do. 

Ac: What kind of concessions? 

KAFrDOUMi: Concessions which would require us to recognise 
Resolution 242, the right of Israel to exist, and we cannot 
do that without getting something in return. Such 
concessions would weaken the PLO and lose us the 
eonfidcnee of our people. It would also widen the divisions 
between the Palestinian factions. 

All we have agreed with other Arabs is that the Fez plan 
must form the basis for any future solution of the Middle 
Fast problem. We have never opposed the process of 
peace. It is the United States and Israel who oppt)se peace 
in the region. We arrived at an agreement with .Iordan to 
advance the peace process. It was the Syrians who opposed 
our agreement with Jordan. But we have to keep up the 
momentum. I agree that these differences between S\ria 
and the Palestinians have unfortunately weakened the 
Arab cause. 

ag: Are you heinf> briefed by Jordan and Syria about their 
negotiations? 

KADDoiiMi; We are being briefed by the Jordanians while the Syrians 
may be briefing the Palestinian factions in Damascus. But 
we should be very clear that the summit conference in 1^74 
unanimously adopted a resolution recognising the PLO as 
the sole representative of the Palestinian people, and we 
will oppose any Arab action which violates that resolution 
in any way. Unfortunately, .some of the Arab leaders fear 
that the recognition of the PLO as the sole represemati\e 
trrganisalion of the Palestinians could affect their own 
position. The PLO, by making the Palestinian problem the 
central issue of the region, might steal the show from them. 
As I said before, every Arab state, especially in the F.ast. 
was handling the Palestinians in its own w'ay. J'his is no 
longer possible because of the PLO. The Syrians like to 
pretend that Palestine is different from the people of 
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Palestine, from the PLO; this is a deviation from the Rabat 
resolution. But the people of Syria, like the people of 
Jordan, all support the PLO. That is what makes some of 
the Arab leaders treat the PLO leadership as a rival 
leadership in the area. This is the problem. 

M'.: You said that you distinguished between the two 
superpowers and the distinction lies in the way you sec the US 
supporting Israel and using it as an instrument of its own 
foreign policy. You regard the Soviet Union as a friend. 
What particular acts of friendship has the Soviet Union 
performed in your support and what role do you expect it to 
play in the peace process? 

KADDOUMi: Well, first of all the Soviet Union recogni.ses the PLO as the 
sole representative of the Palestinian people. The Stiviet 
Union firmly believes that peaee cannot be established in 
the Middle Last unle.ss the Palestinians regain their lost 
rights; this means self-determination and the establishment 
of an independent Palestinian state. They support us at all 
levels and in the international arena. The Soviet Union and 
the socialist countries support our position in all 
conferences and in the United Nations. In addition, we 
receive material help from the socialist countries and from 
the Soviet Union and from China. I'hc socialist countries 
provide us with arms either through the Arab states or 
directly. We know that this help from the socialist countries 
does not mean that we can get all that we want. 

I’hcrc arc differences too. The USSR recognises UN 
Security Council Resolution 242; we don't recognise 242. 
At the same time, we cannot go to the negotiating table ^ 
within the framework of the United Nations without the i 
Soviet Union. Why? Because we do not trust the United 
States of America. It is in the intcre.st of the US to 
strengthen Israel militarily and economically in the area. It 
is in the interest of the Soviet Union to have a friendly 
Palestinian stale in the area. That does not mean we are , 
becoming communists. The USSR supported the creation ; 
of Israel and endorsed the Partition Plan in 1947. Let us not j 
forget that today they arc committed to the partition plan. 

ag: What is the Soviet understanding of the frontiers of the .state 
of Palestine? 
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KADDOUMi: This has not been discussed by them. But they support UN 
Resolution 181 (the Partition Plan) and insist that it should 
be observed by all nations. 

AG : Do you think the Palestinians made a mistake in rejecting the 
Partition Plan? 

KADuouMi; We did not have the PLO at the time. The Palestinians were 
dispersed all over the place. But the rejection of the 
Partition Plan did not mean that we had rejected and 
abandoned our rights. The territory that was designated for 
us did not cease to be our territory. Palestine is for the 
Palestinians, and recovering our territory is only a matter of 
time. If the Israelis want to live in peace we think the most 
suitable way would be for the Palestinians and Israelis to 
live in one state and that will erase the sense of hostility 
between the two peoples. 

A(i; What was the exact purpose of Yassir Arafat's statement in 
Cairo opposing all acts of violence outside occupied 
territories? 

KADDOUMi: This statement w'as in accordance with a resolution adopted 
in the summit conference by the national council in 1974. It 
required that all factions of the PLO should abide by the 
instructions of the leadership and stop committing acts 
outside occupied territories. 

ACi; Acts of violence? 

KAODOUMi: Yes, but this does not mean that we will not retaliate. If 
they raid Tunis and destroy the PLO offices there we have 
to retaliate. This would be legitimate self-defence. When 
they make a move, we will have to respond. Second, we will 
continue our operations in old Palestine. Please underline 
Palestine and exclude what is so-called Israel. We w ill never 
slop our operations in old Palestine. Why? Because v\e 
know that Israel is not looking for peace. Israel wants to 
expand and to dominate the whole area, preserving it as a 
sphere of influence for the US. Therefore, we have no 
choice but to fight. The United Nations resolutions give us 
this right to self-defence. 

Why don’t we recognise Israel? I have two questions to 
a,sk first. Which Israel do you want me to recognise? hirst. 
Israel has not delineated its borders officially and is 
embarked on an expansionist course. Second, how can an 
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oppressed person recognise his oppressor? Aggression and 
oppression must be vacated before you could ask me to 
recognise Israel. That is the reason why we criticise the 
Western media when they ask why we don’t recogni.se 
J.srael. Israel is in occupation of our territory and they want 
me to recognise it. 1 will never do that. Never. When they 
withdraw from all the occupied territories this question 
might be asked. Before that it is a hypothetical proposition 
unless we are expected to give up all our rights. 

A(i; How do you justify the acts of violence and terrorism which 
are attributed to the PLO? 

K.\Di)oiJMi: I'irst, there is a difference between terrorism and violence. 

We have to resort to violence against an enemy who 
occupies our land. Israel wants to annihilate the Palc.stinian 
people, not just the PLO. Ihe main aim of Sharon and 
Begin when they occupied Lebanon was to destroy the 
infrastructure of the PLO. that is, the masses. The massacre 
in Sabra and C'hatila was but a manifestation of that. How 
do you expect me to forget all that? 

A(i: Was the PLO involved in the Achille Lauro affair? 

KADDOiiMi; When I have been asked about the Achille Lauro, 1 have 
said that the people of Palestine are distributed all over the 
world, forced out of their homeland. They want to find a 
place where they can stand and talk to the world. They 
found a friendly ship—an Italian ship—and they stood there 
to tell the world and the United Nations that 16.*) of the 
companions and brothers had been killed in the Israeli raid 
on Tunis. What they did was wrong, I agree. But look at the 
crimes committed by Israel. 1 don’t understand why an 
elderly man of 69 years who had had two heart attacks and 
was paralysed should have been killed by the hijackers. If 
they want to kill there were so many others—why an old 
man? Now we were asked to rescue the ship and save the 
lives of 4(10 people—and we did. What was the answer? The 
interception of the Egyptian civilian plane by the United • 
States. 1 know the US is a superpower but after the 
hijacking of the Egyptian plane they should slop talking 
about human rights. Not too long ago the US occupied 
Grenada, a small peaceful island in the Caribbean. That 
was, and is, a ridiculous thing to do. Does this mean that a 
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superpower has the right to do whatever it wants and that 
because we arc small and weak nations we have no right to 
live in peace or to express ourselves to the world? 
ag; To what extent has this affair compromised your position? 

KADDOUMi: In 1976 we were asked to protect the departure of 2.(KK} 
American civilians from Beirut; we did. We secured the 
release of thirteen American hostages from Iran during-thc 
Carter administration. The Americans had given us a 
pledge not to let the Israelis enter Beirut. They entered 
Beirut and committed the vilest crimes against the civilians 
in Sahra and Chatila. 

I’he Achille iMuro is being used to defame the 
Palestinian people and the Pl.O. The mass media talked 
about the Achille Laiiro day and night, having forgotten the 
16.S casualities sustained by the Palestinians and the 
Tunisians during the Israeli air raid. liven the Pluropeans 
have been influenced by this propaganda which is wholly 
unjustified. But I admired that courageous man, Bettino 
('raxi, when he said that the Palestinian people had the 
right to fight for their objectives. And when the Piuropean 
Parliiiment deplored the interception of the plane, we felt 
that at least there were some people who had the courage to 
tell the truth. But there are others who hate the Pale.stinian 
people and who carry on this propaganda campaign against 
them. 

ag: When C hairman Yassir Arafat went to Jordan recently u e 
had the impression that he was goin^ to he reprimanded by 
King Hussein. How much pre.ssure was put on him by King 
Hussein? 

kaodoumi: You know that King Hussein made a statement in London 
in which he blamed Mohammad Milhem, one of the Pl.O 
executive committee members, for not signing the 
statement which the British Foreign Secretary wanted 
to have before meeting the PLO representatives. 
Unfortunately, King Hussein's statement was false. 
ag; Why did he make such a false statement? 

kaudoumi; I am sorry to say we have no knowledge on that. If we had 
wanted to make the kind of statement the British wanted 
we would have gone to the US, not to Britain, to tiffer that 
statement. At least, we would have got something in return 
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Cor that. But that is one thing. But when King Hussein 
realised that what he had said in London was not true, he 
changed his mind. He realised that we had the backing of 
Hgypt and other Arab states and that made him reconsider 
his earlier statement. 

I he British representative in the UN Security Council 
said that some progress had been made in the Middle Last 
as a result of the agreement between King Hussein and 
Yassir Arafat, and. in order to push this forward, the 
British Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, announced on 20 
September that Sir Geoffrey Howe would have a meeting 
with two respected members of the executive committee of 
the PLO. Nothing more was said by the British 
representative and no preconditions were stipulated for the 
meeting. Therefore, all the British statements are 
completely false. 1 am sorry to say that they arc big liars. 1 
never thought that a meeting would take place and that is 
why 1 opposed the whole idea. Nor do 1 think that the 
agreement between the PLO and Jordan will lead to 
anything. We have the Fez plan and that is the one we 
should pursue. 

The meeting with the British Foreign .Secretary did not 
materialise because Mr Reagan called Mrs Thatcher and 
told her that the time was not suitable for such a meeting. 
Unfortunately, King Hussein decided tosupport his British 
friends. 

Afi: /,v Kinfi Hussein an independent actor in this whole drama? 

KADDouMi; When King Hussein visited the US he was offered US$2 
billion to issue a joint statement with Israel agreeing to 
direct negotiations. He rejected the offer. He then returned | 
to the idea of an international conference, but the US did \ 
not agree to that. The Americans propo.sed an international ' 
conference excluding the Soviet Union but including some 
European states. The Palestinians would be allowed to 
participate in the conference. The whole thing was a 
non-starter. 'The only aim of the US is to split the 
Palestinian leadership and then prc.sent certain issues 
acceptable to some of the Palestinians and unacceptable to 
the others. But we remained flexible so that the Palestinian 
cause was not harmed. We wanted to demonstrate to the 
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so-called moderate Arab states that the Americans and the 
Israelis were not looking for peace but were interested only 
in dividing the Arabs and in ereating misunderstanding 
between the Palestinians and the Arabs. After we 
presented the names for the joint delegation, the 
Americans said we must first accept Resolution 242. I have 
to refer to an historical event, the protocols of Lausannc*of 
1949. The Arabs accepted the protocols of Lausanne which 
recognised the establishment of Israel, gave the 
Palestinians the right to establish their own state, and 
allowed the refugees to return to their homeland. The US, 
France and Turkey were represented on the reconciliation 
committee. These protocols were presented to the UN; 
Israel became a state and was recognised by the UN, and 
the Palestinian state was not c.stablished and our refugees 
remain as refugees. How can you trust the American 
administration? We have .shown the world that the 
Americans and the Israelis are not for peace. They are for 
the exclusion of the PLO, for the destruction of the PLO. 
They have tried to destroy the PLO by arms and they failed. 
They tried to kill the PLO leadership in 19S2 and failed. Mr 
Begin became depressed and retired and 4(K).(K)0 people 
marched down the streets in Tel Aviv saying ‘No war! 
Withdraw from Lebanon!' That was the first political and 
psychological defeat for Israel. I said in the UN Security 
Council that we will remain as an iron wall around 
Israel and we will never allow Israel to penetrate this 
wall. 

ag: Whal is the position of the present Egyptian regime? 

1 KADDouMi; The AchiUe Laura very badly damaged President Mubarak 
1 and aroused the anger of the Egyptians. Some of the high 

I officials who were propagating friendship with the LIS were 

j shocked, and arc now advocating that Egypt should be a 

I non-aligned country and not rely on the friendship of the 

» US. Mubarak himself was shocked and that is why he said 

j that he had not even read the message which President 

j Reagan had sent to him and demanded an apology. .\nd he 

' should. I think there is a change. This psyclmlogieal shock 

■; to the masses and to the regime needed some action on our 

part and we did play our part. It was the time for General 
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Haddad to visit Egypt to build confidence between us and 
the Egyptians. 

Atr. Haw you succeeded in that? 

KADDouMi: I think that we have been successful to a great extent. Egypt 
supports the right of the FLO to participate in the peace 
process as the sole representative of the Palestinian people. 
Egypt also supports the idea of an international conference 
and is exercising pressure on King Hussein not to move 
forward in a manner which might hurt the PLC) cause. 

\<i; You would he much happier with liifypt playing a more 
active role in the Middle East? 

KADHoi'.Mi; We are the catalyst in the area. We know the limitations of 
the Arab slates. King Hussein knows better than anyone 
else that more than half of his people arc Palestinians. 

A< i : Drn’s the Jordanian-Syrian rapprochement have the support 
of the Soviet Ihiion? 

KADDoi'Mi; I don't think so. It is nece.s.sary for the peace process to have 
the Jordanians. Syrians and Palestinians come together. 
Egypt has no interest in putting pressure on the 
Palestinians. The Egyptian regime wants the Palestinians to 
be on good terms with Egypt, for this would open the 
w.iy for them to return to the Arab fold. This would satisfy 
the people in Egypt and remove their present anger and . 
frustration. j 

A(i; Are you planning to leave Tunis and settle down in j 

fiaghdad? | 

KADDoiiMi: I don't think so. I'he Israeli raid did not hurt our position or | 
status in I'unis. It certainly hurt the feelings of the I 
Tunisians. It also offended President Mitterrand because _ 
France and Tunisia are on friendly terms; that is why > 
President Mitterrand did not go to the summit meeting ot | 
Wc.stern leaders in Washington. | 

ACi; How do you view the Iran-lraq war? P 

KADDOUMI: This war makes no sense. Why are they fighting and for - 

what purpose? Do they just want to destroy each other 
was a member of the Non-Aligned goodwill mission 
visited Tehran and Baghdad with the other members tryi 
to find a way to cool off this war, and to establish 
cease-fire. But unfortunately, we failed. The Iranians h 
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their demand to de-throne the President of Iraq and wanted 
us to condemn the aggression committed by the Iraqis. 
They were imposing terms as if they had defeated Iraq, 
which was not the case. The Islamic goodwill mission has 
also not succeeded because of the obstinacy of the Iranians. 

I don’t blame the Iranian people. It is the Iranian leadership 
which must take the decision to stop this war. The 
battlefield is frozen at present, there arc no major 
operations on the ground. We are doing our best to 
establish peace between the two countries because the war 
only serves the interest of Israel. The US too wants this war 
to continue. The Soviet Union does not want this war 
because it could trigger off other conflicts in the 
neighbouring countries of the USSR. 

A(i : /s then- a realisation among the Iraqis that they were guilty of 
aggression in the beginning? 

KAonouMi; There is an old story. A boy was drowning and a man came 
to rescue him and he started blaming the boy for getting 
into the water at the wrong time. The boy shrieked ‘Please 
save me first. You can reprimand me later.' 

I’he Iraqis withdrew once or twice during 19X2 and they 
indicated that they were ready to accept the 197.s 
agreement. They want to stop this war because they see 
Israel occupying Lebanon. They want the Arabs to unite to 
fight Zionism and Israeli forces. But there is no response 
from the Iranians. We have to realise that this war will 
destroy us all and we must stop it. 
ag; Does Yassir Arafat have an influence with the Iranian 
leadership? 

KADDOUMi: Yes. He continuously sends messages to them. 
ag: What has been the role of Syria in this war? 

kaodoumi: Unfortunately, Syria has played a very dangerous rede. We 
did not want the Syrians to stand by the Iraqis. We c.xpccted 
them to be neutral, not to support either party and to do 
their best to stop the war. But they cut the pipeline from 
Iraq through Syria and provided the Iranians with arms and 
ammunition. It is not in the interests of the Iranians to 
continue this war. Iran is being destroyed, its economy is 
deteriorating, the universities are clo.sed and the people are 
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frustrated. All those who arc providing arms to Iran expect 
Iran to destroy one of the largest and strongest Arab 
Islamic states. 

ACii Rut supposing no arms were supplied and Iran was defeated 
would dial he beneficial for the Muslim world? 

KADDoiiMi: I don't want Muslims fighting Muslims. They should live in 
peace as good neighbours. Hven if one side is defeated we 
will have to build confidence between the Iraqis and the 
Iranians. The Iranians are committed to fight against 
Zionism. I am not prejudiced against the Iranians. I want 
them to be strong, but they should be on good terms with 
the Arabs. It is also very necessary to sec that Iraq remains 
a strong country militarily and economically and the two 
should cooperate with each other. 
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The IMF, austerity and the 
state in Latin America 


IMF interventions during the past ten years have attracted considerable 
attention from critics on both the left and right. I'hese criticisms have 
tended to focus on the perceived harshness or softness of the adjustment 
process forced on countries facing a balance-of-payments crisis. The 
debate over IMF policies has typically centred on the alleged merits or 
deficiencies of monetarist versus structuralist analyses of the balancc- 
of-payments problem in developing countries. While this debate is 
important, it has resulted in a neglect of other issues. 

Regardless of the severity of the adjustment process, or its success or 
failure, the implementation of IMF-sponsored policies has reshaped the 
economic and social relationships within national economies and 
between the local and world economy. IMF intervention and 
accompanying incentives and constraints have altered the economic 
behaviour of social actors in favour of local and international finance 
capital at the expense of local productive classes. 

As an integral part of Western capitalism the IMF has contributed 
toward restructuring Third World economics, opening them to exports 
I and flows of capital in periods of world expansion; extraction and 
, transfer of surplus from the Third World to the West in times of debt 
I crisis; and enforcement of economic obligations in times of declining 
I income and world-wide economic contraction. The IMF does not act 
i independently, nor does its symbolic representation as an international 
! body signify that it is anything less than a political economic instrument 
j for Western capital. The IMF is a significant actor but its effectiveness is 
based on the economic interests it represents and its capacity to fashion 
a policy which effectively defends those interests. Hence it is important 
neither to exaggerate or underestimate the specific role of the IMF. It is 
neither an omnipotent force nor a technical agency; its power is 
anchored in the changing relations of power between capitalist 
countries, the internal divisions of capital, as well as evolving North- 
South relations. The global repercussions of IMF intervention—implicit 
in its wide-ranging role as regulator and enforcer of global economic 
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re lilt ions—have in turn provoked global resistance. These reactions 
have sometimes led to rejection and modification of IMF policies (and 
subsequently weakened its effcctivcnc.ss in its various roles) and 
sometimes engendered the worst effects that those policies sought to 
amelioriite (deepening debt, chronic balance-of-payments problems, 
hyper-inflation, etc.). 

it is our contention that IMF intervention and efforts to regulate 
capitiilisi development have not eliminated or ameliorated economic 
instability and depression but transferred it from one set of actors to 
another from the North to the South, from bankers to producers, from 
capital to the popular elas.ses. What is called stabilisation by the IMl*, 
the bankers and the business press, is destabilisation to the economies 
ot the South (through transfer of surplus), to the lives of workers 
(through unemployment and decline in income) and to local capital 
(through credit squeezes and re.sulting bankruptcies). The particular 
tunnel vision that accompanies the discussion of IMb' stabilisation 
leaves out everyone who is not part of the narrow social base that 
promotes and benefits from IMF policies. If stabilisation is put into a 
broader context it is clear that the purpo.se of IMF policy is not 
stabilisation of "the economy' but the regulation of a particular set of 
economic relations and the consolidation of a particular set of financial 
interests. It is these interests that establish the parameters of IMF 
policy, and define its ideology; it is the pursuit of thc.se interests that 
frequently leads to the unbridgeable gap between IMF' stabilisation 
rhetoric and the generalised instability that these same policies 
provoke. 

As a source of liquidity the IMF plays an important in.stitutional role 
in the reproduction of the international circulation of capital and 
commodities. During periods of crisis the ability to reproduce 
international circulation becomes especially severe since states tend to 
erect barriers to the movement of commodities and capital. In addition, 
the concentration and centralisation of international capital in 
transnational banks tends to amplify liquidity crises and has increased 
the threat of substantial systemic disintegration. In recent years IMF 
interventions have been directed at buffering and regulating massive 
movements of capital, especially those a,s.sociatcd with the oil shocks 
and the debt crises of some Third World states. One component of IMF 
regulation has resulted in the alteration of the structures through which 
the costs of economic instability are allocated among social clas.ses an 
between states. 
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The intensity and direction of IMF interventions arc limited and 
mediated by local class and state structures. During periods of crisis 
states have few options; usually the alternatives to IMF intervention arc 
either cessation of foreign trade or a severe contraction of demand to 
relieve pressure on foreign reserves. The threat of forced autarchy gives 
the IMF considerable leverage over states with declining reserves of 
exchangeable foreign currencies. But this leverage is limited; the 
particular model of accumulation operating in a country, the capacities 
of a .state to design and implement autonomous policies, the duration 
and frequency of balancc-of-paymcnt crises, class alliances and 
cleavages, and the state’s means of regulating class conflict affect the 
ability of the IMF to restructure relationships. Since it is the local state 
which must implement any IMF-inspired policy its capacities and the 
particular class interests which shape it are of particular importance. 

The implementation of IMF policies alters class alliances and 
frequently results in declining income which strains the local 
reproduction of capitalist relations. Strikes, riots and mass movements 
are frequently results of the adjustment process and wcasionally lead to 
changes in regimes. Paradoxically, there are few, if any, instances of 
social revolutionary changes. Since the effects of IMF policies strike 
across class lines they have tended to produce cycles of authoritarian 
and populist regimes based on multi-class movements usually 
hegemonised by local business or middle-class groups. 

In order to focus on the current impact of the IMF in Latin America it 
i is necessary to review the history of IMF involvement with Western 
j capital and subsequently its relationships with the Third World and the 
i changing nature of IMF policies. We will then develop a typology of 
I IMF-state relationships and explore the theoretical implications of that 
I typology. The impact of contemporary policies will be examined in 
; terms of changes in economic relations and social conflict. Finally, wc 
1 will outline a course of future investigation. 

The IMF: its changing role and policies from the 1950s 
to the 197(h 

The IMF shifted from being primarily a European-oriented to a global 
agency with the growth of international capitalism. Accompanying its 
geographical expansion was the widening scope of its field of policy 
activity: from being a promoter of trade liberalisation it became an 
active regulator of multiple types of capital between regions of the 
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world economy. While the IMF was developing its own agenda, its 
elicclivencss in realising its policies was based on the parallel 
development of converging economic interests within Latin America: 
the growth ()f export-oriented national-state and private capital and the 
establishment of multinational subsidiaries. This convergence of IMF 
and local capital in the 196()s was part of the process of the 
internationali.sation of capital, a proce.ss that was re.si.stcd in particular 
sub-sets of countries, particularly where popular movements and 
regimes were ascendant. 

The relative importance of the IMF has waxed and waned depending 
on the relative dynamics of other capitalist institutions, the degree of 
popular mobilisation and the overall strength of the international 
backers of the IMF. In summary, the factors shaping the role of the IMF 
in L.atin America include: the stage in the growth of world capitalism; 
the increasing demands of multiple forms of capital expansion; the 
existence of collaborating groups with convergent interests within Latin 
America; and the overall expansion and contraction of the world 
economy. As wc will argue below, the IMF's role has become global and 
central with the internationalisation of capital and during a period of 
deepening eri.si.s of world capitulism. The .specificitie.s of historical time 
and economic conjuncture arc crucial to an understanding of the central 
role that the IMF has come to play in certain Latin American 
economies. 

The IMF' was founded as part of the package of institutions and 
agreements that emerged from the Bretton Woods Conference. During 
the late 194()s and early 19505 IMF activity was largely confined to 
Western turopc.' During this period IMF activity in the Third World 
was limited to educational and advisory missions although membership 
in the Fund restricted state activities which would interfere with 
movements of international payments." During the late 1950s and 1960s 
the IMF took a more activist role toward 1 bird World countries through 
increa.sed credit drawings under conditionality.^ IMF interventionism 
linked monetary stabilisation with development, and the development 
of financial schemes specifically designed to aid ‘primary-product- 


' <1 Bird» Iniernatumal Monfiary System and the Lew Deeetoped C<fUfitrte\. I.ondon. 

Mucmillan. 1978, p 16, 

" ihtd, . pp 16-17 

^ S l-ichlcnsztfjn, IMF'-dcvelopinp coumnes; conditionality and strategy’, in John Williamson 
(cd). IMF Conditionalitv, Cambridge. Massachusetts: MIT Press. 1983, p 212. 
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exporting countries', in particular the Compensatory Financing Facility 
and the Buffer Stock Financing Facility/ 

The policy formula of the IMF during the 1950s and 1960s was limited 
to the liberalisation of trading relationships.'’ The ‘opening-up’ of Third 
World countries involved the reduction of barriers to commodities and 
foreign capital. But the implementation of this formula by Latin 
American countries was not uniform.* The populist regime of Brazil 
resisted the implementation of these policies until it was overthrown by 
the military and replaced by an authoritarian regime. In addition, the 
form of foreign capital flows varied: Uruguay and Chile favoured 
finance capital while Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina ‘encouraged’ direct 
investment. Lichtensztejn argues that the implementation of trade 
liberalisation represented not so much an ‘imposition’ but an 
‘implantation’ that resulted from the ‘convergence’ of local and 
international capitalist interests.^ 

The case of Brazil is particularly interesting. During the 1960s. 
drawings on the Fund were fairly limited.” IMF stand-by agreements 
served mainly as a ‘seal of approval’ for other forms of financial flows 
and for private investment. Despite the limited role of the IMF, an 
extremely severe wage policy was implemented by the military regime 
as part of Brazil’s stabilisation programme.'' For Brazil the IMF served 
not so much as an initiator as a facilitator of policy. 

Inthc late 1960s and early 1970sthe IMF’s influence in Latin America 
declined."’ During this period the Bretton Woods international 
monetary system collapsed as a result of the weakness of the US 
economy which was strained by commitments in Vietnam. In Latin 
America increased labour unrest led to the establishment of populist 
regimes or modifications of existing policies towards redistributional 
goals. The growth of the transnational banking system and the 
cxptonential growth of international trade during this period provided 
alternative sources of finance for regimes embarking on growth- 
oriented macro-economic policies. 

■* Bird, op. cit.. pp 18-19. 

' UchteiKztejn, op. cii., p 213. 

'■(Wd.,pp 213-15. 

^ ibid. 

“ S Marshall, rt al., ‘IMF condilionalily: ihc experiences ol Argentina, Brazil and Chile", in 

Williamson (ed), op. cit., p 3011. 

'' E Bacha, ‘Vicissitudes of recent stabilization ailempts in Brazil and the IMF alternative", in 

Williamson (cd) op. cit ., pp 324-5. 

Lichtensztejn, op. cit., p 213. 
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The growth of international trade set the stage for the debt and 
balance-of-payments crisis that began in 1973-4 and which has 
continued with only brief respites to the present. ITic scale, integration, 
and ccrncentration of capital and commodity flows has resulted in a 
system which is extraordinarily sensitive to minor failures in liquidity. 
For example, in recent months the failure of a small savings and loan 
bank in Ohio resulted in a run on the dollar in foreign exchange 
markets. In the late 1970s spiralling intcre.st rates led to ma.ssivc 
transfers from Third World to Western bankers, fhe decline in 
commodity prices relative to capital imports, the restrictions on trade, 
the increasing cost of invisible payments, the export of dollars to 
F.urope by local capital, investment in non-productive activities and 
luxuries by the middle classes all contributed to declining productive 
capacity relative to the growing size of the debt. The oil shocks of 1973-4 
and 1979-SO resulted in a massive transfer of value from oil importers to 
oil exporters. All of these factors posed a major balanee-of-payments 
problem for many Third World countries.'' During the second oil shock 
the over-extended international financial markets suffered a loss of 
cttnfidence and this resulted m a cutback in the flow of capital to Third 
World countries. The number of 'multilateral debt renegotiations’ per 
year rose from two countries in 1975-6 to eight countries in 1981.'" The 
combination of these factors, and the inability of regimes to reduce 
internal demand provided the circumstances in which the IMF could 
play an enlarged role in regulating capitalist relations. Between 1979 
and 1981 IMF high-eonditionality fending ‘surged’.” After 1981, IMF 
lending was reduced ‘perversely’ at the onset of a major world 
recession.” IMF lending was so sharply curtailed that net new 
commitments were negative.” Williamson suggests that the arrival of 
the Reagan administration played a role in reduced IMF lending and 
that this regime was ‘markedly less supportive of a major role for the 
Fund’ than the Carter administration. 

In the autumn of 1985 the Reagan administration proposed nev 


" 1 hi- terms of Iraile ol non-oil kies ilelerioraled by 1.S7,.'. between 1*174 nnd 1*1S2 uecordiiig t< 
I Killiek I'l III , I hr Qur\i fur Erunonm' Slnhili\ali<m. The IMF mul the Third World. London 
lleinemnnn, i‘JS4. p 2 
ihid.. p 27, 

" ,1 Williamson, ‘ The lending polieie.sof the International Monetary Eund'. m Williamssrn (cd) 
op. cii.. pp 642-.S; and Killiek ei al.. op. ai., pp L'>l-2. 

" Williamson, ‘Lendinj; policies,' in Williamson (cd). op. al . p b47. 

G Helleincr, ‘The IMF and Africa in the 1*WKK'. Essays in International Finance, no. 152, Jul 
19W. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University, International Finance Division. l*J8.t, p Lt 
J Wilhannson, ‘Lendin)’ policies', in Williamson (cd), op. cit.. p 648. 
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policies which, if adopted, would re-expand the role of the IMF. This 
shift appears to be a response to the chronic debt crisis of Third World 
countries and the failure of previous US administration policy to resolve 
the crisis and its consequences. The new plan recommends both the 
expansion of IMF lending and the extension of IMF conditionality to 
the lending of other organisations. The extension of IMF conditionality 
to other organisations increa.ses the leverage and control of the IMF 
over policies of recipient countries by limiting their access to alternative 
resources. The control of alternative resources strengthens the IMF's 
enforcement capabilities during a period when serious doubts are being 
raised about the adequacy of austerity. The expansion of lending 
facilities and strengthening of enforcement increases the likelihood that 
debts will be repaid and improves the environment (ic lowers the risk) 
for private lending. The debt crisis has resulted in a reduction in trade 
between the US and Latin America. The collapse of exports to Latin 
America from the US from between 19K1 and 1983 accounts for ‘about 
50 per cent of the trade balance deterioration in that time.’’^ Renewed 
trade requires a re-expansion of private lending, which is possible only 
when international bankers are assured that debts can or will be repaid. 

IMF agreements: preconditions, performance criteria and 
stabilisation programmes 

The main lever through which IMF regulation of national economies 
takes place is its agreements with recipient countries. It is precisely 
through the credit mechanism and the conditions which are tied to them 
that the IMF has been able to enforce the restructuring of the internal 
relations of production and the flows of capital between the Northern 
banks and Latin American economies. It is crucial to note however that 
IMF leverage is not at all times the same; maximum leverage is 
exhibited in those cases where countries have exhausted their easy 
credit terms and have the greatest need for refinancing. The ubiquitous 
role of the IMF is tempered by the level of internal discipline of the 
recipient country: the greater its prior dependence on outside financing, 
the greater its vulnerability to the IMF stabilisation programme. IMF 
regulation is thus conditional on the prior penetration of international 
capital, the incapacity of the IcKal state to contain the adverse effects 
and the existence of internal political and social forces willing to pursue 


M Karezmar, ‘A weaker dollar won't slow imports'. New York riina. 20 October 1^85. 
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IMF stabilisation measures in order to re-establish the status quo 
ante—a dubious proposition given the counter-productive outcomes 
resulting from IMF policies. 

IMF agreements with recipient countries, while differing in 
important details, do share .some general characteristics. Before 
identifying these it will be useful to introduce some terminology used by 
the Fund.*'* The reserve tranche consists of up to 100 per cent of a 
member's quota to the IMF and can be withdrawn unconditionally. The 
first credit tranche consists of the next 25 per cent of the quota and is 
almost unconditional although the recipient must formally show that a 
need for this financing exists and that some plan has been developed to 
resolve the balance-of-paymcnts deficit. Other low-conditionality loans 
include the compensatory financing facility, the buffer-suick financing 
facility, the oil facilities, and the trust fund. These facilities are provided 
under special circumstances to developing countries. The high- 
conditionality loans are composed of the upper credit tranches and the 
extended facility. The upper credit tranches consist of one-year loans 
payable over a maximum period of five years. The extended facility 
provides loans in support of three-year long adjustment payable over a 
maximum period (*f ten years. The conditionality of the upper credit 
tranches takes the following form; the recipient and the IMF negotiate a 
stand-by agreement which coasists of preconditions, performance 
criteria, and a letter of intent specifying a stabilisation programme. 

Since IMF negotiations arc conducted in secret it is extremely 
difficult to determine what has been agreed to except in some 
exceptional cases.''' An analysis of unpublished IMF documents 
reviewing stabilisation programmes provides us with a glimpse into the 
results of the secret negotiations.’" A review of thirteen IMF 
programmes indicated that ‘exchange rate actions’ (devaluations) and 
an ‘interest rate policy' (raising interest rates) were the two most 
common preconditions.’’ 

A country is only required by the agreements to meet tht 
performance criteria. Formally, at least, the recipient is free to ignore 
ihe IMF stabilisation programme. However, by establishing 
unattainable performance criteria the IMF can force a recalcitrani 


See J WilliamMin.‘The lending tacilities of the Fund.'in WiMiuinson(cd),»/>. ci(. .pp 662-7; and 
Killick etat., op. cit ., pp 13.V41. 

''' For example. Jamaica, which has puhli.shcd its agreements; sec Killick, eta/., op. at .. pp 141-4. 
ibid., pp 19(t-9,22.3, endnote I. 
ibid .p 191. 
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recipient to implement a stabilisation programme. For example, the 
1977 stand-by agreement with Jamaica involved reductions in payments 
deficits and the domestic money supply ‘clearly out of proportion to the 
size of resources directly available from the Fund.’“ According to 
Sharpley the 1977 agreement was apparently ‘a test of the general 
willingness of the Jamaican authorities to undertake a stabilization 
program.Formally, the performance criteria are fairly limited. In 
addition to ‘standard clauses’ preventing payment and new import 
restrictions, ‘bilateral trading agreements’, and ‘new multiple currency 
arrangements’ the agreements set ceilings on the expansion of credit.’^ 
In recent years agreements have also included ‘restrictions on new 
external debt’, ‘minimum levels for foreign exchange reserves* and, in a 
few cases, a ‘reduction in current payments arrears’.’^ Devaluations, 
while not formally specified in recent agreements, are common 
although the exact incidence is difficult to determine."'’ Contrary to 
popular belief, the performance criteria of IMF agreements are fairly 
limited, generally consisting of restraints on credit expansion. 

The stabilisation programmes specified in ‘letters of intent* contain 
the content which is most often associated with controversies over IMF 
programmes. Tlie letters of intent have typically included taxation 
increases, reductions in the public sector, reductions of ‘consumer 
goods subsidies’, wage policies, and other policies directed at pricing 
and at publicly-owned corporations."^ The letters of intent arc not 
binding on recipient countries, but our understanding of these 
programmes should not be reduced to a consideration of their formal 
characteristics. Some regimes use letters of intent as a means of exerting 
leverage over other social actors. Killick etal. cite Panama and Uruguay 
as examples of countries which negotiated stand-by agreements 
apparently without needing credit."*' The letters of intent can serve as 
weapons in ideological battles since they appear as technically objective 
programmes sanctioned by an important international institution. 


“ J Sharpley, ‘Economic management and IMF conditionality in Jamaic.i'. in Williamson (cd). 
op. fit., p 244; and R Bernal, ‘'nie IMF and class struggle in Jamaica. 1477"I'JSO’. l.aiin 
American Perspectives ll(.t) 1*1X4. 

■y ihid., p 245. 

Killick ei al .. op. cii ., p 191. 
ihid .. p 192. 
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The ascendancy of the IMF from the mid-i970s to the present: 
state-IMF relations 

The miijorily of developing countries have utilised IMF credit and the 
mid-197()s marked the period of greatest use.’*' Historically, developing 
ctmntries in the Western Hemisphere have been the greatest users of 
IMF" credit but in recent years usage has shifted to Africa and Asia. In 
absolute terms the large.st users of IMF credit (as of 1979) have been 
‘India, Argentina, the Philippines, Chile and Pakistan jwhieh havej 
accounted for of total drawings by developing countries’. *' In 
terms of usage tts a percentage of quota the ‘largest u.scrs' have been (as 
of 1979) 'Nicaragua, the Philippines, Jamaica, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Chile, 
and Peru . . Later we will examine the experiences of Chile and 
Argentina more closely. It is perhaps worth noting that all of these 
major users of IMF credit have been sites of considerable social conflict. 
Since 1979 Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia, several African states, and 
Brazil and Mexico (since 1983) have emerged as major users of IMF 
credit,** 

Although the majority of Third World countries have used Fund 
credit, the sciilc and the duration of IMF-supported programmes vary 
greatly. It is extremely misleading to generalise about the use of Fund 
credit when the experiences vary so widely, as for example between 
Zaire and Yugoslavia. There is a long continuum between countries 
where IMF personnel actually participate in significant ways in the 
tliiy-tt»-day functioning of government and those whose involvement 
with the IMF has been limited and short term. 

To understand the different impacts that the IMF" has on different 
states it is useful to distinguish three types of IMF-state relations. Based 
on the degree of IMF" control and regulation of the local economy wc 
can identify: 

1) Subordination: direct control by the IMF of critical positions in 
the local state apparatus to sustain payments in disintegrating 
economies; 

2) Convergence and subordinate agreement: IMF programmes of 
stabilisation were introduced and implemented by local state and 


ihid.. p 1.5.1 
ihid.. pp I54--5 
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entrepreneurial groups who share a common politico-economic 
perspective with the IMF for overcoming the structural crises of 
relatively developed countries; and 
3) Negotiation and resistance: IMF negotiates with potential 
recipient but terms are either rejected or significantly modified . 
either by the regime or subsequently as a result of popular protest, 
resulting in the withdrawal of credit. 

Certain countries, usually African, have been persistent users of 
high-conditionality credit and have accepted significant intrusions into 
their sovereignty. For example, Zaire has been a persistent user of IMF 
credit and has allowed IMF officials to occupy key positions ‘in the Bank 
of Zaire, the Finance Ministry, the Customs Office, and [the planning 
agency]’.’'* These states, according to Gruhn, moved from colonialism 
to bilateral dependency with the former colonial state, to bilateral 
dependency with a major world power, to dependency with an 
international organisation.'^ In each case the new relationship 
appeared as an alternative to the earlier condition of dependency but 
substantially reproduced dependent .structures. It is somewhat 
debatable whether this scheme can be generalised to all countries in this 
category. For Zaire, the Mobutu regime has followed a fairly classic 
course of comprador rule, with the state serving as the means of 
extracting surplus and redistributing it to non-productive dominant 
groups locally and internationally. The change in dependent 
relationships has evolved more in response to systemic changes than as a 
search by the Mobutu regime for alternatives. 

A second category is defined by those states which have accepted IMF 
credit in response to structural crises resulting in short-term liquidity 
crises. Local economic and state power centres implement IMF 
economic policies through local capacities. This category would include 
Mexico, Brazil, Tanzania, and Kenya. Initially, development policies 
are advanced and implemented through a seemingly ‘autonomous’ 
apparatus. The prolonged duration of crises in these countries and the 
deep structural contradictions underlying them increase the leverage ot 
the IMF and lessen the margin for local autonomous action. For Mexico 
and Brazil the existence of alternative sources of foreign financing in the 
mid-197()s was a double-edged sword; it provided immediate autonomy 

“ I' Callaghy, 'The ritual dance of the deht game'. Africa Report WS4. p 2.^. 

“ Ciruhn, 'The recolunization of Africa: intcriialionai orguniyalions on ihe march'. Alma laiUn 
.T<)(4) 1983, pp .37-48, 
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but eventually led to the current debt crisis which has forced these 
countries to go to the IMF in the context of increased IMF regulatory 
power. The important distinction for us is that these countries have 
moved from having developed and implemented economic policies 
autonomously with limited involvement from the IMF to a situation of 
power-sharing. Consequently, our explanation must emphasise the 
IMF's changing role in those states. The deep structural crisis reduces 
the degree of autonomous action of local actors who are oriented ‘to the 
outside’ and increases the direct role of the IMF in setting the terms of 
participation. While the IMF has not always played an important part in 
shaping development agenda, in times of profound structural crisis even 
the larger countries with substantial state and local entrepreneurial 
groups must share the designing of macro-economic practices with the 
IMF. 

1’he third category is composed of those states which have resisted 
IMF’ conditit)nality and have attempted to forge alternative strategics. 
In the past Jamaica under Manley (in the last year of his regime), and 
Chile under Allendc, were two cases. More recently, Bolivia under 
massive pressure from labour and peasant unions has resisted 
implementing IMF terms. Flowcver the opposition has no clear or 
coherent alternative and resistance has led to hyper-inflation. The 
election of the conservative Paz Estenssoro in 19S5 led to the 
reintroduction of a severe IMF-stylc austerity programme with the 
predictable consequences of general strikes and military displays of 
force. In the case of the Alfonsi'n regime in Argentina, initial resistance 
provoked IMF-enforced bank boycotts forcing the government 
eventually tt) accept an IMF-style austerity programme, resulting in 
increasing unemployment and declining living .standards. IMF-state 
relations were shaped by the degree of labour mobilisation and the 
degree of linkages between state and labour and more fundamentally 
the direction of the How of influence: where the flow goes from the 
bottom to the top. the lateral influence of the IMF is limited; where the 
flow is reversed, IMF’ influence is maximised. 

Secondly, the more developed an economy and state structure the 
less likely is there to be direct intervention by the IMF and 
subordination of the recipient country. On the other hand, even highly | 
dynamic countries with previous records of ‘relatively autonomous' j 
growth are subject to the indirect influence of the IMF over major 
development agenda items. Negotiations between the state and the IMF 
in periods of crisis are asymmetrical, providing increasing leverage for 
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the IMF and greater vulnerability for the bargaining Latin American 
country. 

Thirdly, regimes devoid of labour influence and with links to 
‘export-oriented groups’ and local financial centres are more likely to 
collaborate with IMF programmes than nationally based productive • 
sectors oriented toward local markets. Though it should be realised that 
these are not hard and fast lines since to the degree that local national 
capital finances its production from foreign capital sources and imports 
its technology it is in no position to break off external financial tics; what 
is most tempting in these circumstances is for productive classes to adapt 
to the new externally oriented model of accumulation and shift the costs 
of adjustment to local wage-earning and salaried groups. 

The IMF and the monetarist-structuralist debate 

Theoretical j ustifications and criticisms of IMF practices and monetarist 
theory arc abundant. Despite the breadth and technical nature of this 
literature the essential arguments can be summarised briefly: The 
monetarists argue that balancc-of-payments problems arise from excess 
local aggregate demand relative to local supply and to foreign demand 
of local tradeable goods. The short-term solution to excess local 
aggregate demand is contractive monetary and fiscal policies. Long¬ 
term economic growth requires stabilisation as a precondition and is 
facilitated by the liberalisation of internal and external trade. Some 
monetarists also call for expansion of demand in balance-of-payment 
surplus countries. ’^ The critics usually adopt some type of structuralist 
position. They argue that monetarists tend to separate the problems of 
development from balance-of-paymcnts crises. Development in the 
Third World has led to certain micro-economic patterns including 
trading relationships between countries which create long-term 
imbalances made manifest by balance-of-payment crises. Contractive 
policies, while necessary in some cases, generally solve the short-term 
balance-of-payments problems at the cost of restricting development 
and further exacerbating the contradictions underlying the crises. The 
assumptions of monetarism are over-simplistic, in this view, because 
they ignore the historical and systemic contexts of underdevelopment. 

On the other hand, some of the structuralists are subject to the same 
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kind of over-generalisation and simplification as their monetarist 
adversaries. 

To illustrate this point, let us look at the case of Jamaica. Bernal 
argues that controlling integration into the world-economy and an 
expanded state role in production and distribution is a useful strategy 
for increasing capital accumulation in underdeveloped countries. One 
way Jamaica controlled integration was through quantitative import 
restrictions. The IMF argues that it is best to let the market control the 
amount of imports, trade liberalisation plus devaluation of the local 
currency will accomplish the dual grtals of reducing imports while 
allowing the free flow of goods. The result of such a policy can, 
however, lead to shifts in resources to trading activities—to the 
importation of luxury g(WHl.s. 

But controlling integration into the world-economy is not, by itself, a 
good thing. Import restrictions may serve to benefit local capitalists who 
use their profits for non-productive purposes or it may serve a state 
development plan that reserves foreign exchange resources for the 
purchase of capital goods. We should not forget that some of the 
beneficiaries of import substitution in South America and the 
Caribbean were multinationals which used near-monopoly conditions 
to extract surpluses in excess of what would have been available at 
international prices. I’hercfore, for the case of Jamaica we have to know 
which imports were restricted, where resources were used alternatively, 
and to whose benefit. 

So, in addition to analysing the Tine structure' of the productive 
system we also need to know the ‘gross anatomy’ of the distribution of 
economic activity, surpluses and of social wealth in general. What is the 
distribution of economic activity into productive and non-productive 
.sectors, between private and public sectors, and between foreign and 
local owners'.' What did state economic policy consist of, what were its 
levels of financing and direct investment into production'.' What are the 
wage levels, their pattern of distribution and how was .social wealth 
divided between labour and capital, and between consumption and 
accumulation'? What proportion of slate spending was divided into 
collective consumption, the construction of externalities, income to 
bureaucrats, and to the support of the coercive apparatus'? Given this, 
and some understanding of the path of change due to accumulation, wc 
can then compare this historical alternative to the actual results of trade 
liberalisation and devaluation. 

*’ Burnal, op. cii., pp .VM. 
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The structural impact of IMF policies 

IMF policies have a profound impact on the political institutions, levels 
of ptolitical mobilisation, social inequalities, structure of production and 
insertion of a national economy into the world economy. There is a * 
pronounced tendency for IMF policies to heighten social tension and 
depress Icxtal industry, while increasing the level of coercion. However, 
the general destabilising effects of IMF policies have to be analysed 
together with the state structures which mediate and translate those 
policies into practice. Those states which have strongly penetrated civil 
society with a dense network of institutions and organisations (such as 
Mexico) arc better situated to enforce IMF directives despite the 
extremely regressive nature of the measures. I’he impact of the IMI- 
measures is then as much influenced by slate-civil society relations as it 
is by their intrinsic nature. 

There are few studies which attempt to examine the structural effects 
of IMF programmes.Killick eial. have examined the ‘effects of Fund 
programmes on some key macroeconomic variables . . While not 
answering the questions we have raised above. Killick et al. conclude 
that Fund programmes have had a statistically insignificant effect on 
improving the macro-economic variables.^" IMF programmes have had 
difficulty in reaching stabilisation goals let alone positive effects on 
development. Even more extraordinary is the lack of ‘association 
between Fund programmes and sustained liberalisation'!'” Thus, even 
in monetarist terms. IMF policies cannot be said to have positively 
improved the economic situation of recipient countries or to have 
liberalised world trade. 

The implementation of IMF programmes requires state actions. Of 
course, the state, unlike its monetarist ideal, is not some exogenous 
super-actor existing outside civil society. The state is. on the one hand, 
an intermediary between foreign capital, banks, local capital, and the 
popular classes and. on the other, is shaped by those same swial agents. 

The state can be characterised in two dimensions, the mixture of 
means being used for legitimation and the state's relationship to civil 
society. Democratic states tend to achieve legitimation through 
redistributive and ideological means by constructing a consensus among 


"'See Bernal, op. cil., and J Tokman. ‘tilobal mondariMii and ihc dcslruOiDn nl indiiMr> . 
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groups through institutions which regulate negotiations and 
compromises between antagonistic groups. Authoritarian states tend to 
achieve legitimation by using coercion to limit or shape dissent by some 
social groups. I'hc IMF stabili.sation programmes with their class- 
.selective austerity programmes, severely depressing wages, income, 
credits and imports, heighten social and political polarisation and 
conflict leading to increased repression. In a word, the IMF 
programmes result in a severe blurring of the distinction between 
democratic and authoritarian regimes. Elected regimes pursuing IMF 
stabilisation have in recent years been among the most repressive as the 
ca.ses (jf Peru under Belaundc, the Dominican Republic under Blanco 
and Jamaica under Seaga attest. IMF agreements play an important role 
in dclegitimising elected regimes and increasing the level of coercion 
while undermining the process of securing a national consensus and the 
possibility of pursuing redistributive policies. The outcome is built into 
the class bias present in the free market' solutions propounded by IMF 
ideologues. 

An extremely important factor shaping the impact of IMF policies is 
the relationship between state and private institutions. Some states in 
Latin America are characterised by relatively limited linkages between 
in.stitulions while others will have dense linkages. State institutions can 
be deeply integrated with other institutions and pervade all aspects of 
social life. States with dense linkages tend to be able to control and 
channel dissent and conflict with selective use of direct coercion or rapid 
changes in the redistribution of the surplus while states with weak 
linkages are either easily destabilised or arc forced to resort to more 
extreme measures of direct coercion or to the cementing of social 
compromises by relatively large expenditures of surplus. The types of 
linkages will mediate a state’s capacity to respond to opposition to 
IMF-designed austerity programmes. The mixture of means of 
legitimation of a regime will determine the form that response will lake. 

In contemporary Latin America it is possible to observe two different 
historical patterns of response to IMF austerity packages. In some 
states, such as Mexico, the state has penetrated deeply throughout civil 
society, controlling almost all state and local governments and mass 
asstxriations. Argentina under the military and Chile under Pinochet 
lack effective penetration of civil .society: the opposition is a dominant 
force among organised labour, students and neighbourhood groups 
while the military controls the state apparatus. Brazil under the military 
was an intermediary case, with some influence through its civilian 
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organisation but still lacking the durable and dense networks of Mexico. 

As a consequence, the Mexican regime was able to impose one of the 
harshest austerity programmes in the Third World with a minimum of 
opposition. On the other hand, the military regimes of Chile, Argentina . 
and Brazil encountered mass, sustained opposition, which in the case of 
Brazil, at least, forced the regime to renegotiate its terms of agreement 
with the IMF. The Mexican regime’s effective use of the party-state 
organisation allowed it to combine repression with political 
manipulation of social groups, while in the military regimes, coercion 
gave way, at least in the case of Brazil and Argentina, to a change of 
regimes. In summary, the response of the populace cannot be gauged by 
the harshness of the austerity programme but by the degree of state 
legitimacy and the density of linkages with civil society. 

In Argentina and Chile the Peronist and Allendc regimes of the early 
1970s attempted to appeal to a broad alliance of antagonistic classes and 
rejected IMF-dictated austerity programmes. These alliances were 
cemented, not by deep linkages between the state and civil institutions, 
but through concessional state expenditures to class organisations. In 
avoiding the discipline of the IMF the regimes proceeded to evade 
imposing their own financial discipline. In Chile loans and credits from 
the state to the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie were ‘channeled 
through the leadership and organizations of the Right' and contributed 
to the increase of imports, provoking balancc-of-payments difficulties 
and inflationary pressure.The social expense of concessional 
payments to both labour and capital became too high and too difficult 
to finance with the onset of the first oil shock in 1973. Competition over 
scarce resources threatened the accumulation process and the class 
struggle intensified. In Chile the annual inflation rate rose from 22.1 per 
cent in 1971 to 308 per cent in 1973 and in Argentina it rose from 40.1 
percent in 1974 to 335 percent in 1975.'*’ Insofar as these stales failed to 
impose their own form of austerity and control based on their own chiss 
commitments, their position became untenable and ended in the 
establishment of military dictatorships, which w'ere willing and able to 
implement IMF-style austerity programmes with all of their negative 
consequences for the masses. 


J Petras. 'RcHcctidns on the C'hilean experience- the petty hoiirpeoisie and the norkinj: class’, in 
J Petras (cd). Critical Perspectives on Imperialism and Sinial Claw in the Fhird World. Ne» 
York; Monthly Review Press. 197K, p 2(15. 
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The military dictatorships in Chile and Argentina were granted IMF 
credits in the period after the establishment of their regimes. In 1975 
Argentina suffered a $1,107 million balancc-of-paymcnts deficit and in 
1976 was granted 260 million SDR from the IMF. Similarly in 1973 Chile 
had a $112 million balance-of-payments deficit and was given 79 million 
SDR in IMF credits.^ ’ In both Chile and Argentina ceilings were set on 
the expansion of bank credit and in Chile intere.st rates were also 
monitored by the IMl-.^^ In Chile and Argentina limits were set on 
credit to the public .sector and on government expenditures.In 
addition to these measures, balance-of-payments tests were established 
which required Chile to undertake a substantial devaluation.^^ The 
agreement with Chile and the IMF' explicitly called for real wage 
increases and the liberalisation of prices. In 1975 an indexation 
programme was implemented. However, real wage levels dropped 
precipitously and did not recover their high level of 1970 thereafter. The 
IMF tlid not cut off funding when that criterion was missed. However, 
intlation was controlled by contractive monetary and fiscal policies’ 
which resulted in massive unemployment.'*^ In Argentina, wage 
increases were implemented at below the nite of inflation.''*’ 

Because the military dictatorships were in total control of society 
through terror, torture iind disappearances, the implementation of the 
IMF agreements during the late 197()s was fairly succc.ssful. In 
Argentina liberalisation programmes were implemented and mo.st 
performance targets were met to the IMF's satisfaction."'" In Chile 
inflation and credit expansion ’greatly exceeded' the IMF's ceilings but 
liberalisation policies were implemented. Chile succeeded in reducing 
its balance-of-payments deficit and its obligations to the Fund were 
repaid. We are told that 'relations between the Fund and Chile .since 
1974 have been very gotKl’ and that Santiago was privileged to be host to 
IMF representatives during the five-year period following the coup.**' 


" tbul..r>V 
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IMF successes and the decline of industry, labour, 
income and employment 

The ‘successful’ implementation of the IMF programme in Argentina 
and Chile was accompanied by structural changes that weakened the 
industrialisation process. Industrial employment in Argentina declined 
from 32.4 per cent of non-agricultural employment in 1974 to 24.2 per 
cent in 1981 and in Chile it sank from 24 per cent in 1970-1 to 19.1 per 
cent in 1981. The volume of industrial production in Argentina in 1982 
was 83 per cent of the 1974 level and in Chile the drop was slightly 
greater.'I’hese declines in the manufacturing sector are especially 
dramatic, according to Tokman, when one considers that in the late 
1960s and early 197()s this sector was growing.'^ In addition, the 
indu.strial output of other Latin American countries rose by 3.8 per cent 
per year between 1974 and 1980. “’“' Since the decline of manufacturing in 
these countries neither corresponds to the historical trends in these 
countries, nor to international trends, Tokman states that it ‘signifies a 
disruption of industrial development’ that was ‘a product of the policies 
pursued during this period’.^*’ 

The destruction of industry in these countries involved the liquidation 
of the productive assets and not merely the accumulation of under¬ 
utilised capacity.^^ In Chile bankruptcies ro.se from .356 per year in 1975 
to 3,521 per year in 1982. In Argentina, during the same period, 
bankruptcies rose from 46 per year to 142 per year. Contrary to 
expectations, this did not result in increased concentration—the hardest 
hit were the largest firms.Nor was labour moved to more productive 
activities. In Argentina, approximately 52 per cent of the unemployed 
manufacturing workers remained unemployed or were employed in 
‘low-productivity’ activities and in Chile 50 per cent remained 
unemployed and the other half fell into low-productivity activities and 
government make-work programmes.'"' In Argentina, employment in 
the ‘informal sector’ grew by 25.6 per cent during the 1970s and in Chile 
the growth rate was 17.9 per cent."" The application of IMF 
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programmes resulted in a decline in the development of the productive 
system. IMF regulation of capital had the effect of restructuring the 
relations between productive and non-productive capital, increasing 
the latter at the expense of the former. At the same time it restructured 
the relations between the advanced capitalist countries and these Latin 
American economics, once more increasing their dependence on 
foreign manufactured imports and increasing their dependence on the 
export of primary products. 

The relationship between labour and capital during this period also 
changed. The unit cost of labour declined by 47 per cent in Argentina 
between iy74 and 1982 and declined by 31 per cent in Chile between 
1970 and 1982.^' Aglietta has argued that changes in the unit labour cost 
(which he calls the ‘real social wage cost’) is an inverse indicator of 
changes in the rate of surplus value.'’" Since this change in the rate of 
surplus value does not correspond to increases in industrial output it 
could be achieved only by heightening the absolute exploitation of the 
working class. This is supported by the evidence reported above 
concerning changes in the structure of employment and wage levels. 

The dismantling of a broad array of manufacturing enterprises—the 
deindustrialisation of Chile and Argentina—totally undermines the 
IMF's notion that its stabilisation programme is a prelude to the 
reactivation of their economies and the structure of their development. 
Besides the considerable distance needed to catch up to the 'potential' 
growth that was lo.st during the preceding decade, IMF programmes 
have increased their technological lag behind the newly industrialised 
countries. Hven at the level of reaching IMF stabilisation goals the two 
countries were not successful. By the 198()s, economic depression was 
matched by inflation and a serious balanec-of-paymenls crisis. The IMF 
programmes, through contractionary fiscal and monetary policies, 
provoked a decline in ‘international competitive capacity’. The removal 
ot tariff and other barriers, and a change in incentives encouraged the 
growth of financial speculation and participation in non-industrial 
activities. The result was the emergence of economies which were less 
developed, le.ss competitive, increasingly dependent on new loans, and 
with increasingly precariou.s fiscal and financial status. 

The IMF programmes, while increasing the rate of exploitation of 
labour in these countries, undermined indu.strial capitalists at the 
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expense of finance and foreign capital. It is of little benefit to capitalists 
to pay low wages if they have no market in which to sell their goods. The 
contradictory growth of finance capital, based on its parasitic 
relationship to productive sectors, was ultimately limited by the 
destruction of manufacturing in Chile and Argentina. 

The dominance of financial capital was short-lived in Chile. The 
speculative bubble of the 1970s collapsed in 1981-2 and almost all of 
Chile’s major private banks faced bankruptcy. The lack of regulation- 
part of the frec-market policies of the Pinochet regime—led to bankers 
lending capital to thcm.scivcs to take over firms, to increase their 
imports, and to channel funds to overseas bank accounts. The imminent 
collapse of the banking system forced Pinochet toward state 
intervention. The irony is that more banks are understate control today 
than was the case during the Allcnde period, though of course the role 
and nature of state intervention serves other purposes. Ironically, in the 
real world of existing market eamomies IMF policies have had the 
effect of creating the very economic relations they ostensibly abhor. 

The incapacity of IMF austerity programmes to stabilise and 
reactivate the Argentinian economy led the Argentinian junta to seek a 
military-political success to contain the erosion of its support. The 
Falklands/Malvinas fiasco, however, merely accelerated its demise and 
laid the groundwork for the eventual return to an eleeted regime. In 
Chile, the failure of the IMF programme has led to a massive upsurge of 
popular protest, a return to mid-l970s-stylc state repression (ie torture, 
kidnappings, and assassinations) and even more generous outlays of 
IMF and collaborative bank financing. Thus, the political consequences 
for regimes implementing unsuccessful programmes vary, in the case of 
Argentina, democratisation; in the Chilean context, polarisation and 
intensified reprc.ssion. Already in democratic Argentina the Alfonsin 
regime’s agreement to IMF austerity programmes is leading to 
increasing unemployment and declining wage levels. The lack of dense 
linkages with either the labour movement or the military portends 
difficult times for the Alfonsin regime. The initial support (June- 
November 198.5) engendered by Alfonsin for his austerity programme is 
not likely to be sustained.'’’ As wages lag behind price increases and as 
bankruptcies and unemployment increase it is only a matter of time 
before the labour movement begins a new round of militant struggle. 
Lacking the capacity to link economic discipline with internal 

tn late October 19HS, Alfons/n was forced to declare a state of siege in the midst of right-wing 
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transformative changes, the Alfonsi'n regime is forced to rely on the 
discipline of the IMF with all of the political costs that this implies. 


Conclusion 

The cumulative effect of IMF policies is reshaping the global economy. 
The role of conditionality—austerity programmes tied to new credits— 
has led to increased Hows of funds to metropolitan countries, the 
undermining of locally owned enterprises and the shrinking of the local 
market. 

IMF policies purport to deal with specific (balance-of-payments) 
problems but in fact have profound effects on the whole economy. In 
their broadest forms. IMF policies and debt crises have resulted in a 
reconcentration of income and productive forces on a world scale. 
I lowevcr. the IMF does not act alone nor is it the only force propagating 
its particular brand of development policies. Local dominant classes are 
able to use the same criticism of instability to invoke and support 
economic austerity, thus justifying the reduction of social expenditures 
and the redistribution of income toward capital. The pivotal institution 
affecting the introduction and implementation of IMF policies is the 
state: the collaboration or resistance of national forces is decisive in 
shaping IMF impact. 

The historical impact of the IMF in stabilising economies in Latin 
America is problematical. For elected regimes—such as the recent cases 
of Peru under Belaundc, Bolivia under Silcs. Manley and now Scaga in 
Jamaica—the record is abundantly clear: implementation of IMF 
austerity programmes is inversely related to electoral success. Apart 
from the electoral prcKCss the deeper meaning of austerity is found in 
the restructuring of the economy—its greater vulnerability to external 
control—and in the human cost exacted by the disintegration of the 
social infrastructure constructed in the post-war period. Austerity is the 
refocusing of the anarchy of the market on to the masses. The political 
consequences, however, are not as drastic as one might expect. The 
question may be asked: Can austerity invoke a revolutionary upheaval? 
The answer up to now has been negative. While regime changes and 
policy alterations have occurred under mass pressure, the movements to 
revise IMF policies have been hegemonised by middle-class forces. 
Austerity affects a broad array of classes which leads attention to be 
focused on the IMF and its policies and diverts attention from the 
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IHE IMF AND l.ATIN AMERIC A 


underlying structural forces that allowed the IMF to become a 
significant actor in the first place. 

The post-war expansion of capital resulted in the growth of the 
demands of the working class and local capitalists because it provided 
the space for those demands to be met. The initial succe.ss of the working 
class in meeting its cconomistic goals amplified its demands and 
eventually threatened the relations underlying the accumulation 
process. The crisis which followed expansion provided the justification 
for austerity policies which attempted to readjust relationships and 
allow the reproduction of capitalist production relations. 

But this process is not automatic. The crisis continues and deprivation 
of labour may have reached its limits. The continued reproduction and 
extension of the debt crisis-austerity process can lead to movements 
seeking to redefine relations to banks, the IMF. and the market. To 
date, the IMF functions to ensure that the crisis does not lead to forced 
autarchy and the cessation of international trade. I'he threat is real; the 
crisis of the 1930s led to the virtual end of international trade and the 
replacement of economic imperialism with military imperialism. In 
terms of ensuring the short-term liquidity of capital in international 
trade, the IMF has been relatively successful, but. as we have seen, the 
long-term impact of the IMF on development has been disastrous. The 
measures taken to achieve short-term liquidity have increased long¬ 
term risks to the system by increasing inequalities and reducing the 
ability of the IMF to implement policies. Calls for a new international 
economic order to address the long-term needs for equality, 
stabilisation and development have been unsuccessful. No institutional 
mechanism exists by which the Western capitalist countries could be 
forced to reduce or would acquiesce in reducing their advantages. The 
interests of international capital are being met by transferring the costs 
of global instability on to the deficit countries and their popular classes 
by limiting IMF credit to amounts merely sufficient for crisis 
management and by shaping the adjustment policies required to reduce 
balance-of-payments deficits. In fact the Reagan administration has 
encouraged, at least in its first years, the reduction of IMF 
commitments. The increase in IMF resources in 1983-4 was combined 
with institutional changes limiting the access of individual countries to 
those rcstmrccs.'’^ The growth in the militancy of popular classes has 
been countered by the increased use of the US military and ideological 

R Wood, ‘The aid regime and international debt: crisis and siruclur.il adiusimcnt. 

nrvelopmenl and Change (16) IIS.s. p 188. 
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support for global repressive measures. The development of Latin 
American countries cannot depend on a hope for an expanded 
international commitment to long-term stabilisation and development 
but on fundamental social transformation internally, more selective 
forms of integration with the world-economy and through the creation 
of alternative resources for stabilisation and development. 
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JOHN RAVEN HILL 


Aid through trade: reforming 
the international trade regime in 
the interests of the Least 
Developed Countries 


The most significant change in the international trade regime in the past 
twenty-five years has been the undermining of its norms of non- 
diserimination and reciprocity. This has occurred primarily in the trade 
relations between industrialised and developing countries. On the one 
hand, there has been a proliferation of informal, discriminatory 
non-tariff measures against the exports of developing countries. On a 
more positive note, the principal formal amendment to the GATT has 
been to the advantage of developing countries in granting them 
discriminatory tariff preferences without an obligation for reciprocity. 
A growing awareness of the increasing differentiation which has 
occurred within the Group of 77 since its formation has led in turn to a 
second level of discrimination—among LDCs—according to their levels 
of development. 

Measures within GATT in favour of developing countries focused 
initially on the supply side of their export trade by allowing them special 
exemptions from tariff reductions on account of developmental and 
balance-of-payments needs. These were reinforced by the granting of 
an exemption from the requirement for reciprocity in tariff concessions 
by the addition of a new Part IV to the G ALF in I%5. On the demand 
side, a waiver in 1971, initially for a ten-year period, of Article 1 of the 
treaty permitted the introduction of Generalised System t)f Preferences 
(GSP) schemes in violation of the non-discriminatory requirement of 
according ‘most favoured nation’ (MFN) status. This waiver was 
made permanent in an ‘enabling clause’ added at the time of the 
conclusion of the Tokyo Round negotiations. For the first lime GAIT 

ITiis is a revised version of a paper presented to a panel organised by the Re.search 
t ommitlee on a New International Economic Order at the International Political 
l^ience AssiKiation World Congress in Paris, July 1VX5.1 am grateful to l.i/ Kirby for 
research assistance, and to the editor and referees of Third World (Jiiarier/y for their 
helpful comments. 


rWU8(2) April 198WISSN Oia.Vh.STOM. Jt.25 
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also recognised that ‘special’ treatment could and should be given to the 
least developed countries (PMA).' 

Since the UN General Assembly designated a group of countries as 
‘least developed’ in 1971, a ‘least developed clause’ has become part of 
the litany of international negotiations.“ But despite the promise of 
special measures in their favour, the holding of a special UN conference 
on their behalf in 1981, and the launching of the Substantial New 
Programme of Action (SNPA), the economic performance of the PMA 
as a group over the last fifteen years has been little short of catastrophic. 
Many countries are currently no better off in terms of per capita GNP 
than they were in 1960. The gap between their performances and those 
of other developing—as well as industrialised—countries has continued 
to widen. Whereas the mean annual rate of growth in per capita for all 
developing countries was 2.9 per cent in the years 1960-70, and 1 per 
cent in the years 1970-80, the mean figures for the PMA were 
respectively 0..1 percent and0.4perccnt. In 1981 the average per capita 
income in the PMA was $227, only slightly over one-fifth of the average 
lor all dcveh)ping countries. ’ 

Certainly, the capricious behaviour of governments in some least 
developed countries has contributed to their poor economic 
performtincc, PMA econ<»mies, already particularly vulnerable to 
natural vicissitudes, have had more than their share of human-induced 
disasters. Ultimately, as the SNPA emphasises, measures in their 
favour on the part of the international community will only succeed if 
accompanied by the necessary domestic policy reforms. Primary 
responsibility for their future development rests with the PMA states 
themselves. A compelling case can be made, however, that the vicious 

' l iiuliii^ a siiiiiihlc acriinvin fur Ihc least Ucvclopcd cuiinlries is probicmalic, UNt TAD um’s 
1 I'X's' which tends tii he cimfusms piven the convcnliiinal applieation of LUC to all less 
des eloped eoimtries The ELt' uses 'Ll DC which not only has no logical connection with the 
ssiird 'least' hut is again apt to contuse when the aeryonyiii LUC is employed at the same time. Ii 
an allempt to mmiimse the problem. I have employed the I'rench acronym for the leas 
developed. PMA (les pays les mtuns avanccs) 

’ I he first resolution suggesting specific measures in favour of the least ileveloped countries wa 
adopted by liNCI'AU in New Delhi in l‘>b8. The initial list of twenty-four least dcvelopei 
countries adopted by the UN Cieneral Assembly in ld71 included Afghanistan. Renin. Bhutan 
Botswana. Burundi. Chad. Ethiopia. Ciumea. iluiti. the Laio People's Democratic Republic 
Lesotho. .Malawi. Maldives. Mali. Nepal. Niger. Rwanda. Somalia. Sudan, Uganda. Unitei 
Republic of I'anzania. Upper Volta (now Burkina Faso), Samoa and the Yemen Arab Republic 
in |y7.S four countries were added (Banglade.sh. fcntral African Republic. Democratic Yemei 
and I'he Ciambia); in 1977 t'ape Verde and the ('omoros; in 1981 Guinea Bissau: and in 198 
Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea. Stio 'Lome and Pnneipe. Sierni Leone and Togo to complete thi 
current list of thiriy-six. 

' UNCTAD. The Pevch/ieil Countries IV/i4 Keporl. New York: United Nations, 198- 
(rD/B/ll)27) p .L 
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circle of economic and political instability in which many of the PMA 
are entwined is not entirely of their own making. They have been, for 
instance, among the principal victims of commodity price instability. 
Whatever the causes of their current plight, there is general agreement 
that sustained improvement in their economies will be possible only if 
domestic reform is supported by increased international assistance. To 
date, this has not been forthcoming. To the original criticisms that the 
SNPA was neither substantial nor new, one can add that there has been 
very little action since the Paris conference. Recent cutbacks in IDA 
funding and in the World Bank’s sub-Saharan Africa facility are not 
propitious for the future. 

To some, the plight of the PMA and their failure to participate 
effectively in the expansion of world trade has suggested a new form of 
triage; whereas the more advanced developing countries can be assisted 
through trade measures, action on behalf of the least developed should be 
confined to overseas development assistance, the assumption being that 
the PMA are incapable of taking advantage of trade preferences.^ I'his 
paper rejects this line of reasoning. While the PMA certainly need 
increased development assistance, the long-term viability of these 
countries depends upon their participating more fully in the expansion 
of world trade. All the evidence supports the view that trade is indeed 
the handmaiden of growth.'' If the least developed countries had 
achieved an additional ,5 per cent growth in the value of their exports in 
I 1983 (not a large increase in historical perspective—all non-oil- 
i exporting developing countries enjoyed an average increase in export 
■ earnings of 21.3 percent in 1970-80 compared to the mean for the PMA 
; group of 13.1 per cent) an extra $3-‘»() million in foreign exchange would 
have been earned. Sustained over three years, this increase alone would 
generate more revenue than the World Bank will provide through its 
sub-Saharan Africa facility. 

The poor growth performance of the PMA can be attributed in large 
part to their lack of success in increasing their exports over the last tw o 
decades. Trade preferences cannot in themselves be expected to 

* This Increasingly appears lo have liccn the atliludc of the EEC in its rcl.itioiis with the Al l’ 
Group (which contains twenty-seven of the thirty-six designated least developed countries) In 
the transition Irom the first to the third Lome Convention, there has been a significant change in 
emphasis from trade to aid. 

' Carlos F Diaz-Alejandro and Gerald K Hclleincr, Hanilmaiilcn iii Oi.vrrev.i. World I'ruilc in ihf 
IVIiO. 1 . Washington DC: Overseas Development I’ouncil. I'>S2. This theme is reinlorced In the 
evidence presented by advocates of export-oriented industrialisation. For example, Anne (> 
rueger. foreign Trade Regimes and Economic Development. Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger. 
(78, and the World Bank's annual World Development Report. 
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produce a dramatic transformation of the economies of the PM A in the 
foreseeable future. Improved compensatory finance and additional 
development assistance will be necessary if the PMA are to reverse their 
disastrous economic performances of the last two decades. 
Nevertheless, if the security of trade advantages is assured, the PMA 
will at least be offered an opportunity to compete more effectively in 
international markets, to attract additional investment, and to reduce 
their dependence on foreign aid—all predicated on the assumption that 
the necc.s.sary reforms in domc.stic economic pr)licy will be undertaken. 

This article first examines the reasons for the recent poor trade 
performance of the PMA; it then considers the mea.surc.s that might be 
taken to reform the international trade regime in the interests of the 
least developed. These include, first, measures to promote the 
diversification of exports from the PMA by granting their exports of 
processed and manufactured goods preferences over those from hath 
industrialised and other developing countries and, secondly, measures 
to stabilise and increase their earnings from their existing exports. 

The Least Developed Countries in world trade 

Designation of a country as ‘least developed', as UNCTAD admits, has 
been 'somewhat arbitrary'.*’ In constructing its original list of twenty- 
four countries, the UN's Committee on Development Planning 
considered three criteria; a) a per capita income of le.ss than $1(K) (in 
1%() dollars—currently equivalent to more than $,^.S()); b) a share of 
manufacturing in GDP of no more than 10 per cent; c) an adult literacy 
rate of no more than 20 per cent. Least developed country designation 
has become a sought-after status given the prospect that it will bring 
additional concessions in the fields of both aid and trade (although 
Malawi initially rejected the designation, apparently considering it 
demeaning and fearing that it would have negative repercussions on | 
foreign inve.stment). Unlike membership of the Group of 77, least- 
developed status is not self-selected; Djibouti, the Seychelles, Senegal 
and Liberia have all had applications to join the Ica.st developed club 
turned down (although Djibouti was subsequently admitted). There arc 
certainly a number of countries (particularly in sub-Saharan Africa) th 
could be added to the list without damaging its integrity. Meanwhil 
the circumstances of some countries have improved considerably sin 

'■ UNCTAD, The l.enst Develcpetl Counlriei and Action in their Favour by the Inlematio. 

Community, New York: United Nations. 19K.1 (A/CX)NK. 104/2/Rcv. 1), p 2(). 
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the original list was devised (e.g., Botswana, where mineral exports 
have increased significantly). No country has yet been removed from 
the list; should this graduation prove necessary it will be particularly 
controversial. While the cut-off point for least developed status remains 
arbitrary and the distinction between the group and other low-income 
countries is blurred, there is clearly a wide gap between the socio¬ 
economic characteristics and economic performance of these low- 
inaime countries, on the one hand, and middle-income developing 
i countries.’ 

i That the majority of the PMA arc African is surely no accident. 
Africa was the least developed of the non-Western areas at the time of 
its colonisation; the African region was the last to be decoloniscd. While 
. colonial powers did not always discourage processing of raw materials 
and the establishment of manufacturing industries, they did little 
: actively to encourage it. Latecomers to independence, African 
‘ countries were also latecomers to manufacturing production. When 
1^1 they gained their political independence, these countries found that 
B export markets for the types of simple, labour-intensive manufactures 
that they might feasibly undertake were already becoming saturated by 
exports from other countries. 

Most of the PMA group gained their sovereignty in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. At that time they were heavily dependent on the markets of 
the former colonial metropoles for the export of their raw materials and 
agricultural products. Patterns of trade were long established, having 
been fostered by preferential trade arrangements such as the 
Commonwealth Preference Scheme, restrictive currency areas such as 
the franc zone, and, more directly, mercantilist policies of managed 
markets as was typical of France’s relations with its colonies prior to the 
establishment of the European Economic Community. Although some 
trade diversification has taken place over the last twenty-five years, the 
continued importance of these traditional markets is seen in the 
dominant role of the EEC in PMA exports. In 1982 the PMA were 
nearly twice as dependent on the EEC market than all non-OPEC 
developing countries (sec Table 1). 

Almost simultaneously with the achievement of independence. 


’ For additional discussion on the criteria for membership in the least developed ftroup see 
Thomas G Weiss and Anthony Jennings. ‘What are the Least Developed Countries and what 
heneCts may result from the Paris Conference?' World Developmeni 11(4) April IVS.V 
pp 337-57; and Shahid Qadir, ‘UN Conference on the Least Developed Countries, neither 
breakthrough nor breakdown'. Third World Quarterly 4(1) January 1182. p 134. 
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Table I: Geographical distribution cd' exports (percentages) 

Developing Socialist 
LiRC KFTA Japan US countries countries 

H)70 10S2 N70 m2 1970 1982 1970 1982 1970 1982 1970 1982 
PM A 3(v4 3(i.() 2.3 2.3 4.6 3.4 13.1 16.0 2.‘i.2 27.9 9.2 10..*; 

All 

ilevcioping 

countries 

c.vccpt 

OPIX' 29.3 IS.7 3.-3 2.0 9.S 9.6 22.7 24.8 20.2 -TO..'? S.5 S.3 

Siiiin r: I INC'I A I), '/'he l.i-ml I ('(iiiiilnis 198-18f/>i>rt. New York: UN, 19S4 

however, the protected position of thc.se countries in their traditional 
markets began to be eroded. Successive rounds of multilateral trade 
negotiations within GA IT led to a general lowering of tariffs, thereby 
weakening the position of countries which enjoyed duty-free 
preferential access to particular markets. Within the KEC, member- 
states with a more globalist outlook, most notably West Germany and 
the Netherlands, succeeded in reducing the common external tariff on 
items of interest to their additional LDC trading partners, moves that 
came at the expense i)f (he (usually lower income) countries associated 
with the FIX' through the Yaounde Conventions. Subsequently, the 
introduction of CiSP schemes and, particularly in the case of the EEC, 
their extension to include agricultural prtKlucts that were non¬ 
competitive with domestic production, increasingly offered other 
tieveloping countries similar access for their exports to those of 
traditional preferential partners.'* 

The experience of the last fifteen years suggests that the PMA arc 
unable to compete in international trade when placed on an equal 
footing with middlc-inctime developing countries. As a result, in 
UNCTAD's terminology, there has been an increasing marginalisation 
of these countries in world trade. By 1980 their share in global trade was 
only <jne quarter of that enjoyed in 19.S0: a fall from 1.6 per cent to 0.8 
per cent in 1970 was followed by a further decline to 0.4 per cent in 
1980.'’ Ihcre are two principal reasons for this: the commodity 
composition of PMA exports and the loss of their market shares in their 
principal commodity exports to the more advanced developing 
countries. 

“ this priK-'ess context is examined in John Ruvciihill, Collerlive dientelism: The Lome 
( oin-enlitiin iiiul Norlh-Snulh Rc/uf/wn. New York: rolumbia University Press, IW.S, Chapter'- 
2 and 4. 

" LINtTAD, The l.ea\t Peveloprd Coimfw.t I9H4 Report, op. eil.. p .19. 
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Most important of the factors contributing to the marginalisation of 
the PMA in world trade is the commodity composition of their exports. 
Since World War II the most dynamic sector of world trade has been 
manufactured goods. For the PMA as a group, however, manufactured 
products constituted only 14 per cent of their exports in 1980, a figure 
merely 2 per cent above that sector’s share in 1%1. Seventeen of the 
group, however, had negligible manufactured exports (less than 3 per 
cent of their total export value). In contrast, the mean share of 
manufactures in the exports of all non-OPEC developing countries rose 
from 23.3 per cent in 1970 to 37 per cent in 1980. Whereas the PMA 
only doubled the value of their manufactured exports in the 1970-80 
period, that of non-oil developing countries as a group increased more 
than tenfold."* Manufacturing accounts for an average of 8 per cent of 
GDP in the PMA compared to 17 percent in all developing countries; in 
per capita terms, manufacturing value added in the PMA is only 
one-tenth of the average for all developing countries.'* 

The PMA group still depend on food and agricultural raw materials 
for 57 per cent of the value of their exports (compared to a mean of 
under 30 per cent for all non-OPEC LDCs). For many of these 
products, the volume of world trade is growing only slowly. Over the 
years l%l-80 the volume of world trade for their two most valuable 
exports, coffee and cotton, increased by only 1.3 per cent and 1.0 per 
cent respectively on average each year. Of their next two most valuable 
agricultural exports in 1%1, jute and groundnuts, the volume of world 
trade declined by almost one half in the following two decades, an 
annual decline of about 4 per cent. As a result, the principal increase in 
export earnings for the PMA over the last two decades has been derived 
from price rises: UNCTAD estimates that the volume of PMA exports 
increased by 60 per cent in the 1960-80 period whereas their unit 
value rose threefold. This, however, was still below the increase in the 
value of their imports with the result that the PMA suffered a significant 
deterioration of their terms of trade in this period.'" UNCTAD data 
also show a coefficient of export-earnings instability for the PMA group 
substantially more than the mean for all developing countries.'* A 
principal reason is that only two commodities account for 50 per cent or 
more of the exports of thirty of the least developed group. 

pp .SO-l. 

" UNCTAD, The Least Developed Counlrtfs and Acmm m Their Favour, op rif..p7I 
‘ ' UNCTAD, The Least Developed Countries IWi4 Report, op. eil., pp 42-.S. 

'' ibid., p. 56. 
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Loss of market shares to middle-income developing countries has 
been the other major cause of the poor trade performance of the PM A. 
This is reflected in the data in Table 2. Of the principal agricultural 
exports of the PMA listed there, the share of the PMA in total 
developing country exports of these products in the period 1970 to 1980 
declined for all commodities except sugar (an anomaly examined later 
in this article). A number of factors explain these declining market 
shares. Some of the middle-income LDCs, e.g., Brazil and Malaysia, 
have invested heavily in agricultural production, perceiving agricultural 
exports as a means of financing the capital goods imports essential to 
their development plans. In the process, they have become far more 
efficient producers of some agricultural products than the PMA; they 
often have better contacts with transnational marketing companies, and 
are more proficient at quality control. To assume that the PMA 
necessarily have a comparative advantage in the export of agricultural 
products is mistaken.'^ In contrast, many of the governments of the 
PMA, especially those in African countries, have been guilty of 
anti-agricultural bias in their economic policies. Whatever the short¬ 
term political rationality underlying overvalued exchange rates and 
unf avourable rural-urban terms of trade, their principal effect has been 
to cause a decline in the production of crops for the world market.''' As a 
group, the PMA have moved from a pttsition of being net exporters of 
food in the early 196()s to significant net importers. Finally, part of the 
explanation lies in the natural disasters that have beset some of the 
PMA, especially the countries of the Sahel and their ncighlwjurs in West 
Africa. 

As a consequence of their poor export performance, and of the 
increase in prices of their principal imports, the PMA have experienced 
large current account deficits. Matters were exacerbated by the price 
declines experienced by many of their exports in the early 1980s. 1’h' 
has had a number of repcrcus.sion.s. In that many of their imports ar 
necessities—fuel and foodstuffs account t)n average for over 35 per ccr 
of the total—attempts to reduce current account deficits by curtailin 
imports have frequently led to .shortages of spare parts for domesti 
manufacturing industries which, consequently, have seldom operate 

" I make this case in mi)rc detail in discussing the World Bank's Acceleraletl Developmenl 
Suh Saharan Ajruu in ‘Africa's continuing crises: the clusivcncss of development’ in Jol 
Ravcnhill (cd) Africa in Lcimomic Crisis. New York: Columbia Unversity Press, and Londo 
Macmillan. I9S6. Chapter I. 

" Carl K Eicher. 'Facing Up to Africa's foodensis' in thid.. Chapter 6; World Bank, Acederai 
DeivlapmcnI. op. cil 
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Table 2: Share of PMA in developing countries’ exports of agricultural 
commodities 1^0-80 (percentages) 



1970 

1975 

mo 

Coffee (16.0%*) 

11.0 

10.9 

8.6 

Cotton (8.5%) 

17.2 

12.7 

11.7 

Oil seeds and vegetable 
oils (2.9%) 

11.4 

8.6 

3.2 

Jute (2.3%) 

52.4 

41.1 

47.1 

Tea (1.7%) 

15.6 

9.3 

7.5 

Cocoa (1.37o) 

2.9 

1.4 

1.6 

Sugar (1.1 7o ) 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

Timber (0.7%) 

1.8 

1.3 

0.9 

Hard fibres (0.57u) 

22.3 

21.2 

18.0 

Bananas (n.a.) 

3.3 

1.9 

0.8 


* denotes percentage share of that commodity in total PMA exports in mRO. 
n.u.; not available 

Source: UNCI'AD, The Least Developed Countries IWd Report. New York: UN, iyS4. 
Vol I, p 63 and Vol 11, p 10. 


at close to full capacity. The value of PMA imports in 198.^ was 10 per 
cent below the 1980 level. Secondly, despite the lack of access of most 
PMA to private lending, there has been a significant rise in the external 
indebtedness of the PMA; between 1978 and 1982 the total outstanding 
medium and long-term debt of the group increased by 68 per cent to 
$26.2 billion. In the .same period the debt service payments rose from 11 
percent to 1.5 percent of the group’s export earnings. Many of the group 
will face acute debt servicing problems for the remainder of the decade. 
Private investment flows, which have declined since the mid-197()s, will 
offer little relief. Thirdly, the PMA have become increasingly 
dependent on overseas development assistance. By 1980 the group’s 
receipts from development assistance exceeded the value of its export 
earnings. In 1982 exports covered only 42 per cent of the value of 
, imports. If this trend towards ever-increasing dependence on aid is to be 
i reversed the PMA will have to achieve a significant increase in their 
! export purchasing power. 
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Table 3: Comparison of CiSP covera}>e and usage for PM A and all beneficiaries 
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^ GSP Coverage: Percentage of MFN dutiable imports eligible for GSP treatment. 

GSP Take-up: Imports actually admitted under GSP scheme as a percentage of imports eligible for GSP treatment. 
■* GSP/MFN: Percentage of imports subject to MFN duties actually admitted under GSP scheme. 
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Can trade measures help? 

Sceptics who have questioned whether preferential trade measures will 
be of value to the least developed countries have put forward four 
principal lines of argument. The first asserts that the exports of least 
developed countries generally are not subject to trade barriers; being 
primarily agricultural products and raw materials, they enter markets 
duty-free. A second argument questions whether trade preferences are 
of any value in the contemporary world economy, given the generally 
low level of tariffs. The third line of rca.soning proposes that all 
developing countries would be better off if MFN duties were lowered: 
rather than concentrating on gaining special treatment, developing 
countries should rather seek a general lowering of tariffs. The fourth 
argument suggests that even if in principle trade preferences could assist 
the least developed, these countries are incapable of taking advantage 
of them. 

Trade Barriers 

I'hc argument that PMA exports do not face significant trade barriers 
can be dismissed on two grounds: most importantly, it has little factual 
basis and, secondly, even to the limited extent that it is an accurate 
characterisation of the prevailing situation, the argument rests on static 
assumptions regarding the nature of least developed countries' exports. 

Table 3 belies the sometimes popular notion that all exports from 
least developed countries enjoy duty-free access to industrialised 
countries' markets. Data pre.sentcd there, the latest available from 
UNCTAD, show the percentage of PMA exports subject ti) MFN duties 
ranged from a low of 7.6 per cent in Canada to ^)2.5 per cent in 
Switzerland. The weighted mean for the group of countries in the table 
was 44.7 per cent. Tariff exemptions arising from the provisions of the 
various generalised systems of preference achieve no more than a 
partial removal of the barriers to PMA exports. The percentage of MFN 
dutiable imports included within the GSP schemes ranges from a low of 
16.1 per cent in Japan to the KKI per cent coverage provided by 
Norway's scheme. These figures, however, are hypothetical maxima 
which have seldom been realised since the GSP was introduced. More 
relevant is the actual utilisation of the access afforded by the scheme 
(imports under the schemes as a percentage of potential total imjwrt 
coverage) shown in column 4 of the table. Again there w'crc signifi¬ 
cant variations between donors, ranging from W per cent for the 
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C anadian scheme to over 60 per cent for the EEC and Swedish GSP. 
The last column reports the value of imports admitted under the GSP as 
a percentage of total imports subject to MEN duties. On average, fewer 
than one-quarter of PMA exports subject to MEN duties actually enter 
OECD markets duty-free under the various GSP schemes.'^ 

Comparable data for all developing countries are also presented in 
Table 3 in order to permit an assessment of whether the PMA enjoy 
better terms of access for their exports than other developing countries. 
In general, a smaller percentage of PMA exports than those of other 
developing countries is MEN dutiable. PMA dutiable exports were also 
more likely to be accorded GSP coverage (with the exceptions of 
Austria, Japan, and Sweden). In five of the eight ca.scs, including their 
two largest markets (the EEC and the US) but not their third (Japan), a 
larger proportion of MEN dutiable imports from the PMA entered 
duly-frce under the GSP than was true for all developing countries. But 
it was also the case in five of the eight countries that the PMA were less 
successful in exploiting the schemes than were other developing 
countries. Although this table provides some evidence of more 
generous treatment for the exports of the least developed, the 
relation.ship is by no means as strong as might have been expected.'^ 
I'he reasons for the restricted coverage and limited take-up of GSP 
preferences have been extensively documented. These apply with even 
more force to the least developed countries and explain why they have 
been less successful than other developing countries in making use of 
the schemes. I 'irstly, most of the schemes exclude, ah initio, products 
that are regarded as sen.sitivc by donor countries. Typically, these arc 
agricultural products in potential competition with domestic 
production, and labour-intensive manufactures such as clothing, 
footwear and textiles. Unfortunately, from the PMA perspective, the.se 
are the very products which cither they currently export or which they 


The data in the table pL-rmil a quick calculation of the value and percentage of PMA imports that 
were subicci to MEN duties. Eor instance, for the USA. 16.6 per cent of dutiable imports 
entered under the (iSP scheme. K.'f.4 percent of MEN dutiable imports were actually subject In 
duly. This amounts to .14.1 percent x l).K.14 - 2K.4 percent of total US imports from the PMA. 
goods to the value ol $2.W.Vrii in 19S2 

' ’ litis finding accords with other examinations of GSP schemes. Sapir and Lundherg for instance, 
report that in the US CiSP. the share of GSP-eligihle imports in total imports and the percentage 
margin of preferences have little relation to per capita income. Quoted in Jerc R Uchrinan. i 
'Rethinking global negotiations: trade' in Jagdish N Bhagwati and John Gerard Ruggic (eds) 
Power. PtuMons and Purpose, Cambridge. Mass.: MIT Press, IVW p 244. As will be discussed 
below, however, several countries have improved their GSP schemes for the least developed in 
the past few years. 
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might feasibly export in the near future given their very low levels of 
industrialisation. 

Secondly, many of the products included within the schemes are 
subject to value, volume and/or country quotas. Where ceilings are 
placed on the value of imports of a product to benefit from GSP 
treatment, as in the EEC and Japanese schemes, considerable 
uncertainty is introduced into the operation of the GSP. Typically, 
there is a scramble among potential suppliers to be the first to fill the 
quotas. Least developed countries, given the small size of their 
bureaucracies and their lack of expertise, are seldom well-equipped for 
this competition. In that these quotas are closely linked to existing 
quantities supplied (and thus can be met without difficulty from the 
established suppliers, many of which have considerable surplus 
capacity), there is no incentive for latecomers to the market. such as the 
least developed, to invest in the production of these goods. 

Country quotas such as the US provisions for graduation of suppliers 
of more than a specified percentage or value of imports of a product 
have placed further limitations on product and country coverage. 
Incredible as it seems, four least developed countries (Bangladesh, 
Botswana, Haiti, and the Maldives) were all graduated at one time from 
the US GSP on the grounds of their lack of ‘competitive need'.”* The 
other major limitation on the schemes—their restrictive rules of 
origin—have probably had a more significant negative effect on the least 
developed group than on most other developing countries. 
Requirements that a certain percentage of value be added locally (often 
50-60 per cent) and/or substantial transformation occur such that the 
manufactured product is classified under a different tariff heading, are 
clearly beyond the capacity of many of the resource-poor least 
developed given their small industrial base.'*' In addition, many of the 


In 1V82, f(ir instance, 37 per cent nf GSP-eligible exports Irom Bangladesh and 23 h per cent ol 
these from Haiti were excluded from the USGSHon the grounds that the prinlucts trom these 
countries exceeded compelilive needs limits. HNt"! AD. tigh/fi (Jcnenil Repon on i/ic 
lmi>lememalion of ihe (leneraUied Sy.sli-m of Preferemi‘.\ (Tr)/B/C,5/MI). Geneva. 2(i March 
1184, Annex II. p .3. 

Least developed countries have been exempted from the competitive needs provisions ol the 
revised US GSP which entered into force in January 1W.3. The new IIS scheme, however, 
continues to completely exclude four least developed countries—Afghanistan, Ethiopia, the 
Lao People's Democratic Republic and DcmiKTalie 'Vemen—on political grounds 
' ‘ The problems that low-income countries face m complying with rules ol origin have been, 
extensively documented in the context of the Lonii? Convention (whose rules are identical to 
those that the EEC employs for its GSP scheme). See, for example. Matthew MeOueen. ‘Lome 
and the protective effect of rules of origin' Journal of Work! Trade Law l(>(2) March-April. 
1%2. and Ravenhill, Collective Clienlrlism. op. eii.. Chapter A. 
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procedures for complying with the rules of origin—particularly those of 
the US scheme—are so complex that they arc themselves often regarded 
as non-tariff barriers. 

Since the adoption of the SNPA, industrialised countries have made a 
number of improvements in their GSP .schemes in favour of the least 
developed. Typically, these have exempted the PMA from quotas 
through an assurance of unlimited access for products covered by the 
.scheme. This removes their vulnerability to both country and overall 
volume ceilings. Other limitations of the schemes, especially product 
exclusions and rules of origin, continue to apply. Meanwhile, other 
policy measures of the industrialised countries, especially the 
continuing imposition of consumption taxes on, for example, tropical 
beverages, have the effect of considerably reducing demand for 
commodities of special interest to the least developed. 

For many economists the most imprrrtant contemporary impediments 
to developing countries achieving an increase in their exports are not 
tariffs but non-tariff barriers (NTBs). Table 4 provides estimates of the 
proportion of cxport.s from least developed countries subject to 
non-tariff barriers. According to this data collected by UNCPAD, as 
much as 27 per cent of current PMA total exports are subject to 
non-tariff barriers. Most of this figure is attributable to volume 
rcstr.iints on agricultural exports, particularly in Western Kuropc 
resulting from the Kuropean Community’s Common Agricultural 
Policy. 

industrial exports from the PMA have fared far better. I’o dwell at 
length on the small share of PMA industrial exports subject to NTBs, 
however, would be to adopt a rigid approach. Like other developing 
countries, the PMA have suffered from the uncertainty generated in the 
international trading regime as a result of the proliferation of NTBs. As 
latecomers to manufacturing for international markets, they arc in 
particular need of a guarantee for future outlets for their products if 
they are to attract the necessary investments in their domestic 
manufacturing sector. Uncertainty of future access for their products to 
the markets of industriali.sed countries, as the World Bank points out. 
quite likely has had a more detrimental effect on latecomers to 
manufacturing production than on countries which have already 
established their export-oriented industries: 

The worst result of the increased protectionism may be a greater unwillingness 
on the part of many developing countries to risk more outward-looking trade 
policies, even where these are urgently needed . . . Partly for this reason, and 
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Table 4: Share of imports from the PMA subject to selected direct import control measures (1983) (percentages) 
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partly because very low quotas arc being imposed on new entrants in such 
obvious first industries as textiles and clothing, the adverse effects of 
heightened protectionism may be felt more by the poorer and less successful 
developing countries than by the most successful and vigorous targets.’" 

The little evidence that is available regarding PMA manufacturing 
suggests that these countries arc. not surprisingly, following the 
long-established development pattern of initially producing labour- 
intensive manufactures in industries where technologies are mature."' 
Those PMA that have succeeded in exporting large quantities of 
manufactured goods (other than processed mineral products) have 
predominantly produced textiles (Bangladesh and Nepal) and clothing 
and sporting goods (Haiti), the ‘sensitive’ goods which have been 
excluded from GSP schemes and/or subjected to non-tariff barriers. In 
the present trade regime, the PMA have no more certain access for their 
exports of these prt»ducts than have other developing countries. And, 
because of their relatively unsophisticated industrial structures, and the 
lack of expertise of their bureaucracies, the least developed can be 
expected to be less proficient than the NICs at circumventing NTBs."" 

The accuracy of the World Bank's comments was shown clearly in the 
European C'ommunity’s response to an increase in exports of woollen 
manufactures Irom the African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) Group 
associated with it through the Lome Conventions. Despite the 
‘privileged’ nature of the relationship that the ELC states it has created 
for the ACP (supp»)scdly freeing their exports of manufactures from all 
tariff non-tariff barriers), and despite the ACP (iroup’s low levels 
of development and very small share of the EEC market, the 
C ommunity negotiated a voluntary export restraint with Mauritius and 
found it necessary to warn the ACP Group that their exports to the 
EEC were being closely mtmitored. Acettrding to Community 
representatives, ACP countries (which include the majority of the 
PMA), could not be expected to be treated differently in the EEC's 
‘global’ policy towards imports of sensitive products. This undoubtedly 
has encouraged other developing countries to insist that members of the 


Wi>rld World Pevelopmenl Report /V79. New York: ()xrord University Press. 1979. p 22. 

' This pattern, pursued first hy Japan and then by the newly industrialising; countries, is now being 
followed by a group of ’New lixporting Countries' which succeeded in rapidly expanding their 
exports of manufactured goods in the f970s. See Oli Havrylyshyn and Iradj Alikhani. 'Is there 
cause for export optimism? An inquiry into the existence <if a second generation of succe.vsful 
exporters', Wfllwirl.st'haflliche\ Archiv 118(4) (1982) pp f)5l-6.t. 

■' For an analysis of the strategics employed by the NICs to circumvent NTBs. see David B Yoffie. 
Power and Proieciioni.sm, New York: Cxrlumhia University Press, IMS.t. 
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PMA group be included in discussions on orderly marketing 
arrangements, e.g., Tanzania in talks with the EEC on exports of rope 
and string. 

Preferential margins 

A second line of reasoning against offering trading preferences to the 
least developed is based on the argument that tariff and other barriers in 
the contemporary international trade regime are so low that the margin 
of preference that can be offered is so small as to have no significant 
effect on trade. I have already suggested above that the position of the 
PMA in their traditional markets has been adversely affected by the 
reduction in their preferential margins. There is, however, a major leap 
from acknowledging this to suggesting that either existing or potential 
margins of preference have no significance at all. 

The percentage of trade of developing countries in general, and the 
PMA in particular, which is subject to MEN duties has already been 
presented in Table 3. While it is the case that the various rounds of 
multilateral trade negotiations within GATT have reduced the tariffs 
faced by the products of developing countries, it is well established that 
their exports face higher tariff barriers than those of industrialised 
countries. The World Bank acknowledged, for instance, that the 
Tokyo Round tariff cuts discriminate against developing countries'.-^ 
When the Tokyo Round reductions are completely implemented, the 
weighted average tariff faced by the semi-finished and finished 
manufactures from developing countries will be 8.7 per cent in the US in 
comparison to a weighted average of 4.9 per cent for imports of these 
products from all sources. The equivalent figures for the EEC are 
6.8 per cent and .5.4 per cent respectively; for Japan, 6.7 percent and 6.0 
per cent. Average tariffs on products regarded as 'sensitive' are much 
higher. For all developed countries combined, the weighted average 
tariff post-Tokyo Round for finished manufactures of textiles and 
clothing will be 16.7 per cent; for leather, footwear, rubber and travel 
goods 10.2 per cent.-^ 

Escalation of tariffs according to degree of fabrication continues to be 
a prominent feature of the international trade regime. For the major 


■'The ACP Group's cxpenencc in exporting 'sensitive' products to the EEC is detailed in 
Ravenhill, Collective Clienielism. pp 171-81. 

■* World [ievelopmenl Report IIT*). op. ci(.. p 22. 

' Bela and C.'arol Balassa, 'Industrial protection in the developed eountnes'. The World kconoinv 
7(2)(June 1984)p 181. 
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developed countries, the post-Tokyo Round average tariffs are 0.5 per 
cent for raw materials, 3.5 per cent for .semi-manufactures, and 5.7 per 
cent for finished manufactures.’'* As a result, the effective rate of 
protection afforded by the tariffs to processing and manufacturing 
industries in importing countries is substantially above the nominal 
tariff rate. This factor, plus the higher average tariffs on developing 
country impt)rts, provide a priori grounds for believing that tariff 
preferences continue to be of some potential value. 

Further support for this conclusion is provided by the limited 
evidence available on the effects of graduating some of the NICs from 
certain categories of products previously admitted duty-free under the 
IJ,S GSF .scheme. A study by the Korean Traders’ As.sociation 
submitted to the US Trade Policy Staff Committee suggested that those 
making the principal gains when major GSP beneficiaries were 
graduated were other industrialised (non-beneficiary) countries. 
('ouniries that were graduated and thus denied preferential access were 
apparently unable to compete on equal terms with developed country 
suppliers. Smaller gains accrued to other major GSP beneficiaries which 
continued to enjoy duty-free accc.ss.-' These findings substantiate the 
perception that the main effect of contemporary GSP schemes, given 
the imposition of quotas for many products which effectively limit the 
possibilities of trade expansion, is trade diversion rather than trade 
creation. This is reinforced by studies by the US International Trade 
Commission which found that in many areas where GSP imports had 
increased, this had occurred primarily at the expense of imports from 
industrialised countries; the overall market penetration was little 
changed.-^ 


ihul . p is.r 

Citcil 111 I INfTAD. F.inlilli Genera! Hepnri on ihe tmplenienluinni nj the GmcrttliZfil Si'slem oj 
I’re/ereneei. C;cm;v;i; UNCI AD. 2f> March I9K4 (rD/l}/r..VV()) Annex II pp 2. 4. I hc 
UNCI AD Sccrclanal. in its own Mudy of pradualion from Ihc US (iSP. pre.scnted in ibid.. 
concludc.s lhal Ihc maior beneficiaries have been other industrialised countries and that imports 
of Ihc products decreased from oilier beneficiaries of the CiSP scheme 'probably as a re.sull of the 
feared "insecurity’' of acees.s under the United Slates .scheme'. The evidence that UNCTAD 
presents in support ol this conclusion is not so clear cut. however. Clf sixty-one eases where 
j;raduation occurred, the total value of imports lell in twenty-live, su^tgesting that domestic 
producers were nia|or beneficiaries of the ftraduation exercise. Imports actually increased in 
twenty-two others. In twenty-.six cases, the share of GSP beneficiaries in total imports fell, in 
Iwenty-two others it rose. Calculations based on data presented in ibid.. Table 1. 

■’’* Cited in UNCl'AD. Ninth General Report on the Implementation oj the Generalized System ol 
/’re/m’iicei. Geneva. UNCTAD. 20 February 198-‘i (TD/B/C'..SW)) p H. A study prepared for the 
UNCTAD Secretarial. using fairly heroic assumptions, suggests that approximately one-quartei 
of GSP imports each year could be attributed to CiSP-induced trade expansion. Cited in ibid . 
p IS 
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Whether the principal effect of the GSP actually is trade diversion or 
trade creation matters less to this argument than the evidence that GSP 
status appears to play a substantial role in determining sources of 
imports. Contrary to some arguments, preferential tariff treatment, 
even in the era of lower tariffs which prevails in the contemporary 
international trade regime, can make a significant difference. And if 
duty-free access plays a significant role, we can assume that a 
guaranteed exemption from non-tariff barriers would be even more 
important. 

Potential gains from MFN cuts 

Critics of the process whereby the fundamental norms of the GATT 
system have been undermined by making exceptions for less developed 
countries have long argued that all countries would be better off if an 
across-the-board cut in tariffs was made rather than the granting of 
special preferences. In addition, a return to more uniform treatment 
under G ATI’ has been advocated—recently, for example, by Wolf and 
Behrman—as a means of preventing further erosion of the liberal norms 
of the regime. While special preferences are acknowledged to have 
assisted developing countries, these authors argue that their existence 
has encouraged industrialised countries to depart further from the norms 
of the system by introducing discriminatory non-tariff barriers. Their 
assumption, then, is that if LDCs agree to uniform treatment in the 
system, industrialised countries arc more likely to play by the rules of 
the free-trade game.**^ 

This is indeed an heroic assumption. On past performance, 
developing countries have little reason to have faith in it. After all, the 
Short-Term Cotton Arrangement and subsequent Long-Term 
Arrangement, the precursors to the Multifibres Arrangement, the most 
notorious of the orderly marketing arrangements, were signed in 1%1 
and 1962, before the introduction of special preferences for LDC 
exports with the addition of Part IV of GATT in 1%.S. Industrialised 
countries have erected non-tariff barriers against NIC exp<irts of 
manufactures despite the fact that they have for a long period run an 
aggregate surplus on their balance of trade in manufactures with these 
countries. ’*’ The argument also seems to assume that there was once a 

Martin Wolf. 'Two-edged sword: dentunds of developing countries and the trading system . .md 

Jere Behrman, ‘Rethinking global negotiations: trade' both in Bhagwati and Kuggie (eds). 

Power, Passions and Purpose, op. at., pp 2(II-2V and 2.1I-.SS. 

Sec, for instance, OECD, The Impact of the Newly Indusiriulisoig C ounlries. Bans: Ol-.t D. 

1979. 
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golden age of GATf-sponsored free trade from which we have recently 
departed. In reality, products of particular interest to many developing 
countries, especially those in the agricultural sector, have always been 
effectively excluded from MTN under GAIT. In addition, developing 
countries’ exports historically have been discriminated against in 
GAl'r-negotiated tariff reductions, in part because of the principle of 
reciprocity that underlies these negotiations. Another weakness in the 
argument is that many of the NTBs created since 1980 have been 
imposed on the exports of other industrialised countries which, of 
course, are not beneficiaries of GATT-sanctioned privileged 
exemptions to MFN treatment. 

To assume that a renunciation of special preferences by developing 
countries will induce industrialised countries to respect the rules of the 
free-trade game is naively to extract the international trading regime 
from its political context. Ruggic has made a powerful argument that 
the post-war trade and monetary regimes were devised simultaneou.sly 
to iiccomplish two objectives: international liberalisation, and 
stabilisation of the domestic economy. The compromise outcome he 
terms embedded liberalism’: liberal international norms were 
constrained by domestic socio-economic objectives." The increasing 
resort to NTBs must be perceived in this context as an attempt to 
continue to attain these domestic objectives in the face of dramatic 
structural changes in the world economy. The desire to pursue such 
domestic goals as minimising unemployment, sustaining depressed 
regions, etc, rather than the granting of special privileges to developing 
countries, has dictated the increasing resort to protectionism. 

Developing countries, then, have good reasons for believing that they 
will not be treated equally in future trade negotiations—regardless o( 
their own behaviour. Let us assume for the moment, however, that thi^ 
is not the case; on the contrary, that a future round of trade ncgotiation^ 
will lead to across-the-board cuts which equalise tariff rates regardlest 
of source of imports, degree of processing of imports, etc. Will 
developing countries in general, and the PMA in particular, gain more 
from these than from the extension of special preferences through the 
GSP? Here everything depends on the countcrfactual assumptions that 
are made regarding quota limitations and non-tariff barriers ol 
’sensitive’ products. Proponents of MFN cuts assume that these will be 


John Gerard Ruggic, international regimes, transactions, and change: embedded liberalism in 
the postwar economic order’, Iniernatumal Orgunizulion 3(i(2) Spring. 1982. 
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removed as part of the process of trade liberalisation. With this dubious 
assumption, MFN cuts inevitably will appear more attractive than the 
present limited system of GSP schemes. Remove it, and the issue is less 
clear cut. 

While it may be the case that global welfare would be maximised if 
MFN duties were abolished, this does not necessarily mean that 
developing countries will always be better off ceding their special 
preferences in favour of universal tariff reductions. The problem is that 
calculations of welfare gains arising from tariff reductions have paid 
little attention to the dixtrihulion of these benefits among participating 
countries. Trade diversion from industrialised country suppliers to 
developing countries is one of the principal repercussions of the 
creation of special preferences for LDCs. If special preferences are 
removed then the trade diversion effect will disappear. UNCTAD has 
calculated, for instance, that if this trade diversion effect is taken into 
account, developing countries as a whole would make more welfare 
gains if products of particular interest to them were admitted duty-free 
j under enlarged GSP schemes than if MFN duties on these prt^ucts 
! were abolished. UNCTAD also points out that the larger increase in 
I total imports if MFN duties were abolished is more likely to lead to a 
! proliferation of NTBs in industrialised countries given the additional 
I pressure it will exert on domestic producers. 

From this scenario UNCl'AD concludes that ‘it may, therefore, be 
ess costly and hence politically more acceptable for the prcference- 
iranting (importing) countries to opt for preferential trade 
iberalisation, rather than MFN reductions.UNCTAD's 
issumptions, however, are obviously as politically naive as those made 
»y the advocates of MFN cuts. Why it should be more politically 
icccptable to industrialised countries to remove all tariffs on imports 
rom developing countries while maintaining them on imports from 
>ther industrialised countries is not justified. In that neither of the 
cenarios put forward by the MFN and GSP proponents are likely to be 
ealised, their assumptions and conclusions arc less important to the 
rgument here than the point that trade diversion is an important 
•henomenon and that more attention needs to be paid to the 
listribution of gains from tariff reductions. 

In particular, if there is serious concern for the interests of the least 
leveloped, more attention needs to be given to the erosion of their 


’ UNCTAD, Ninth General Report, p IS. 
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preferential margins not only vis-a-vis industrialised countries but also 
more advanced developing countries. There is evidence that the least 
developed countries’ position in their traditional markets has been 
adversely affected by the reduction of their tariff preferences as a result 
of MFN cuts and the introduction of the GSP. This certainly appears to 
have been the case in the relationship between the EEC and the ACP 
Group. Similarly, Hellcincr quotes World Bank study calculations that 
tropical Africa will suffer a net loss from the Tokyo Round’s MFN cuts 
as a result of the erosion of preferential margins.^' The true effects of 
loss of preferential margins arc impo.s.siblc to estimate, however, .since 
one of their consequences is to deter investment in production for 
export which might otherwise have been made had continuation of 
preferential margins been guaranteed. Static calculations of welfare 
losses arc again likely seriously to under-estimate the total effect. 

Can the PM A exploit trade advantages? 

The fourth argument against favouring the PMA in the international 
trade regime is to suggest that they are incapable of exploiting trade 
advantages. Therefore, it is asserted, the administnitive effort required 
to implement a di.scriminatory tariff programme simply is not 
justifiable. 

Least developed countries do labour under formidable handicaps. 
Weak economic infrastructure and geographical disadvantages are 
often compounded by incompetent and sometimes corrupt political 
administration. Political instability and capricious actions towards 
foreign companies have frequently alienated or deterred foreign 
investment. Only if the necessary measures arc taken to reduce 
anti-export bias in their economies as recommended by the World Bank 
and the IMF in recent years, eg, exchange rate depreciation, will the 
foundations for international competitiveness be laid. 

Realistically, manufacturing for export will not become a dominant 
feature of the economies of the vast majority of the PMA for the 
foreseeable future. But this is not to accept the argument that trade 
preferences will make no difference or that the PMA are completely 
incapable of exploiting them. 

A surprising number of the PMA group have enjoyed some success ir 


'' Oorald K HcIIciik-t. 'The nc-w inJu.striul proicctioni.sm and Ihc developing counlric.>i’. Trade am 
Of ye/o/^mene(I) Spring. ly79p .14. tielleiner'ssceplicism li>wiirdslheeliiimsthal LDCintcrc.sl' 
would benefit most from MFN cut.s was justified by the differential treatment given to LDt 
exports in the Tokyo Round 
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recent years in diversifying their exports. Haiti, whose light 
manufacturing exports have grown rapidly, has been the most dramatic 
example. Similarly, exports of canned fish now account for 25 per cent 
of the total earnings of the Maldives. But many other countries made a 
start in the 1970s in moving away from complete dependence on the 
export of raw materials and traditional agricultural products, although 
many nascent manufacturing industries have suffered setbacks as a 
rcp)crcu.ssion of declining import capacity since 1979. A study of 
countries associated with the HEC through the Lome Conventions 
found a considerable diversity of new exports from least developed 
countries.A cursory glance at EEC import statistics shows, for 
example, that in the years from 1979 to 1983, the Community imported 
clothing from such least developed countries as Benin, Botswana, 
Burkina Faso, Burundi, Chad. Sierra Leone, Somalia. Tanzania and 
Togo. Although the value of imports in many cases remains small, for 
some countries, eg. Benin and Togo, annual earnings at times have 
been in excess of $1 million, a significant boost to exports. Similarly, 
furniture was imported in this period from such diverse countries as 
Benin, Botswana, the Central African Republic, C'had, Congo. Niger. 
Rwanda, Somalia, Sudan. Tanzania, Togo and Uganda. Tanzania's 
exports of instant coffee to the EEC were worth more than $1 million in 
1983. More than one-third (over $1.5 million) of Lesotho's export 
earnings to the Community were from umbrellas in 1979-81. Other 
countries enjoyed success in exporting fresh flowers. 

Although no one would claim that the value of many of these 
non-traditional exports is enormous or that the progress of the PM A has 
been spectacular compared to the record of many other developing 
countries, the diversity of exports and the countries involved is 
testimony to the ability of even the least developed group to produce 
non-traditional expt)rts. Arguments against granting preferences to the 
least developed on the grounds that they will not be able to exploit them 
sound suspiciously like an excuse for protectionism from people who 
perceive that significant trade advantages may indeed be itiken up, 
inevitably at some cost to domestic producers in industrialised 
countries. 


Christopher Stevens <ind Ann Weston. 'Trade divcrsifictition: ha^ I otne heliK'd ' in Steteiis 
(cd). The t^ECandihn Hurd W<ir(d: A Survey (Tl RencKotitiriiiK Lnine. I.oiidon Modderand 
Stoughton, |y84, t'h 2. 
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Trade measures to help the least developed 

The argument so far can be summed up as follows. A principal reason 
for the lack of economic growth in the least develofjed countries over 
the past fifteen years has been their poor export performance. In part 
this is due to their specialisation in products for which the world market 
is increasing only slowly. They have also been adversely affected by 
movements in their terms of trade. As a result, their export earnings 
currently cover less than .*50 per cent of the cost of their imports. Unless 
trade performance is improved the group will become perpetually 
dependent on foreign aid. Despite the preferences granted under 
GA IT to developing countries in general, and the least developed in 
particular, a substantial proportion of the exports of the PMA are still 
subject to tariff and non-tariff barriers. Although overall levels of tariffs 
have been reduced, those affecting l.DC exports are higher than those 
for industrialised countries’ exports; evidence from the evaluations of 
the GSP schemes suggest that preferential margins can be decisive in 
determining sources of imports. Thus opportunities arc available for 
giving preferential advantages to the least developed countries which 
can be of significance and, which, it has been argued, most of the PMA 
will be able to exploit. If the international community is sincere in its 
commitment to the least developed, it will implement trade preferences 
which give the PMA an advantage not only over industrialised country 
suppliers but als() over other developing countries. 

The obvious ideal solution to the trade needs of the least developed is 
to grant access for all their current and future exports completely free of 
tariff and non-tariff barriers. Since wc inhabit a second-best world, 
however, this proposal is as naive as the assumptions made by the 
proponents of MFN cuts as the answer to developing countries’ trade 
problems. A realistic analysis has to begin with the acknowledgement of i 
the continued determination of industrialised countries to protect their 
domestic agricultural producers. At best the least developed might hope 
for improved access for some of their competitive agricultural products 
in the Northern ‘off-sea.son’. In addition they might obtain a 
commitment (more likely brought about by domestic budgetary 
pressures than a concern for the least developed) on the part of 
developed countries, most notably the EEC, not to produce surpluses 
above domestic consumption of agricultural products which compete 
with those which arc major exports from developing countries. The 
dumping of surplus EEC beef and sugar, for instance, has had a 
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significant negative impact on the markets of LDC producers (which 
include some of the PMA group). 

Rather than advocating total free access for all PMA exports, a more 
realistic approach is to propose an improvement of the GSP schemes in 
favour of the least developed. Here there should be four guiding 
principles: enlargement of GSP schemes to provide for tariff-free access 
for all manufactured products from the PMA; graduation of more 
advanced LDC producers from GSP treatment of certain categories of 
‘sensitive’ products; long-term security of access for PMA exporters; 
and relaxation of the rules of origin for least developed producers. 
Underlying all of these proposals is the idea that the least developed will 
succeed in significantly increasing their exports of manufacturers and 
processed products only if they are given better access to the markets of 
the industrialised countries than is enjoyed by other developing 
countries. If real advantages for the least developed arc to be created 
these will inevitably be partly at the expense of other developing 
countries. 

First, considerable improvements can be made in the list of products 
covered by the GSP schemes. At the present time, two principal 
categories of manufactured products arc excluded: processed 
agricultural products and manufactures regarded as ‘sensitive’. Even if 
agricultural products remain outside the scope of multilateral trade 
negotiations, largely as they have from the initiation of GATl’, there is 
less justification in terms of safeguarding the interests of the rural sector 
for excluding processed agricultural products, especially where the 
agricultural raw material is not grown locally. Processing industries arc 
a part of the manufacturing sector; here, structural adjustment should 
be expected. Currently, domestic processing industries enjoy high 
effective rate of protection as a result of the escalation of tariffs with 
degree of processing. One factor underlying the weakness of PMA 
economies is that they export a small percentage of their agricultural 
and raw materials production in processed forms than other developing 
countries. 

Even under the GSP, imports into the EEC, for instance. of cigarettes 
are subject to 70 per cent duty; pineapple juice encounters a 17 per cent 
tariff plus variable levies; jams and marmalades 19 per cent tariff plus 
variable levies; while chocolate attracts a 9 per cent duty, variable 
charges plus additional duties dependent on its sugar content. In the 
past three years the EEC has moved to give preferential GSP treatment 
to PMA exporters of some of these products. In particular, it has 
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abolished duties on a number of products in Chapters 1 to 24 of the 
Customs Cooperation Council Nomenclature on which ACP suppliers 
already received preference. These include tobacco, roasted coffee, 
jams and marmalades, but exclude other items such as tinned 
pineapples. Although this may be welcomed as a move in the right 
direction, it falls far short of complete coverage of processed 
agricultural products. Some imports are also still to be subject to 
variable charges and additional duties based on flour and sugar content. 
As yet, the HtC's liberalisation of access for processed agricultural 
products is but partial and other industrialised countries have not 
followed its example; given the complexity of the regulations, PM A 
exporters may well have difficulty in determining what treatment their 
products will receive. Security of accc.ss is not assured. 

.Sensitive' products are the second major category either excluded 
completely from (ISP coverage (as has frequently been true of the US 
scheme) or subject to quotas (as in the KtC .scheme). They are al.so, of 
course, the products subjected to non-tariff barriers. Traditionally 
these have been labour-intensive manufactures such as clothing, 
textiles, footwear, etc. As the newly indu.strialising countries have 
progressed to more sophisticated manufactures such as steel, electrical 
machinery, and even, in the case of South Korea, automobiles, so these 
tot) have been added to the list of sensitive products to which quota 
limitations are applied. Most developing countries have begun their 
manufacturing exports with products from the first category; that least 
developing countries are following this pattern has already been noted. 
As latecomers to export manufacturing, least developed countries face 
markets for their most feasible exports which are already saturated by 
the products of the newly industrialising countries. 

As income levels and wages in the newly industrialised countries have 
increased so their comparative advantage in low-cost labour has begun 
to be slowly eroded. As a re.sult, some labour-intensive indu.stries have 
already been shifted to countries with lower labour costs such as Sri 
Lanka and Mauritius. Eventually, the least developed might expect to 
benefit frrrm this shift in comparative advantage. The proce.ss is, however, 
a slow one and there are many countries in the queue ahead of them. 
Accordingly, they need additional advantages, created through 
preferential trade provisions, if they are to have an opportunity to 
complete successfully. 

Although most of the least developed enjoy unlimited access for 
manufactured products included in GSP schemes, this in itself does not 
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provide them with the tariff advantages and security of access that they 
need. A first step would be to grant the least developed duty-free 
treatment for all processed and manufactured exports, including 
products currently excluded from some GSP schemes. Duty-free access 
, in itself would provide the PMA with a marginal advantage over other 
j developing country suppliers; this could be reinforced through a 
three-pronged strategy. The first element would be the ‘graduation’ of 
the NICs from GSP benefits for certain products that might feasibly be 
produced by the least developed. The second element, a necessary 
accompaniment to the first, would be an assurance of access for the 
products of the PMA for a sufficient period that potential investors 
would be attracted. Finally, concessions to the PMA on rules of origin 
also are necessary. 

Graduation has become one of the most sensitive topics in 
international trade negotiations. To date, the principle has been 
opposed by UNCTAD and all members of the Group of 77 apparently 
on the grounds of Group stdidarity, the right of self-election to 
developing country status, and because of the fear that it will introduce 
additional insecurity for all into the operation of GSP schemes. 
Whether the least developed arc wise to put group solidarity before 
their own material interests is debatable; it is a principle that has been 
far from universally followed by members of the Group of 77 up until 
now. The very designation of a category of least developed countries by 
the UN—following UNCTAD pressure—legitimised the differentiation 
of the Group of 77. And, given the structure of existing preferential 
systems, it is difficult to sec how the least developed group can be given 
effective trade advantages as specified by the SNPA unless new 
preferences arc created by removing some of these currently enjoyed by 
more developed members of the Group of 11.'*' 

Although usually justified in the name of ensuring a wider 
distribution of benefits to developing countries from the CiSP, 
graduation has frequently appeared suspiciously like a further move to 
protect domestic production in industrialised countries. The interests of 
the least developed will not be served by graduating the NIC’s from 
products which the PMA cannot feasibly hope to produce in the 
foreseeable future, eg, steel, petrwhemicals, and electrical machinery. 

" Helen O'Neill, ‘HICs, MIC's, NICs and l.ICs: some elements in the polilieal eronoiny ol 
ttraduation and differentiation'. World Development 12(7) (July. IW) pp n't.! 712. 

Fear that the ereation of the lea.st developed designation would indeed legitimate dillereiitial 
and selective treatment for members of the Group of 77 wfi.sii major factor behind the lukewarm 
support for the eoneept from some of the higher income developing countries in the l‘)(i<K. 
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On the other hand, the NlCs currently dominate the take-up of tariff 
quotas created by GSP schemes for relatively unsophisticated labour- 
intensive products such as textiles, clothing, footwear, etc. There is a 
need for the exercise of common sense on the graduation issue. Over 
the past three decades considerable evidence has been accumulated on 
the products that countries typically produce in their first stage of export 
manufacturing. Meanwhile, the bureaucracies of importing countries 
have gained a great deal of expertise in monitoring imports from 
developing countries. There is no reason why industrialised countries 
could not draw up a list of ‘.sensitive’ products that might feasibly be 
produced by the least developed. The current major beneficiaries from 
the Ci.SP scheme could then he ‘graduated’ over a period of years from 
(iSP coverage for these products. C’ompensation could be offered 
through the removal of non-tariff barriers on more sophisticated 
products of interest to NIC exporters. 

Coupled with the pressure of higher wage rates in the newly 
industrialising countries, their removal from beneficiary status for this 
range of rchitively unsophisticated products should encourage 
investment to shift in ftivour of lower-wage beneficiary countries. In 
itself this might be expected to provide only a marginal benefit for the 
PM A for there are a large number of countries at intermediate levels of 
development that would probably be more attractive locations for 
foreign investment. Accordingly, the advantage of the PM A needs to be 
reinforced by providing for security of access for future exports and 
through a relaxation of the rules of origin. 

As part of their response to the SNPA, most industrialised countries 
have now removed quantitative restrictions on imports from least 
developed countries of products included within their GSP schemes. 
This, however, provides little .security for potential investors owing to 
the continued subjection of some PMA exports to ‘monitoring’, the 
imposition of voluntary export restraints on certain products even from 
countries having ‘privileged’ trading relations with industrialised 
countries, and the failure to reach agreement within GAIT on the 
application of safeguard clauses. Probably the greatest single trade 
advantage that could be given to any developing country is a guarantee 
of secure access for its exports for a specific period. The special needs of 
the least developed might best be recognised by a pledge from 
industrialised countries that PMA exports of processed goods anti i 
manufactures will not be subject to non-tariff-barriers for a period of. 
say, fifteen years. 
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There are no watertight guarantees in the international trade regime. 
Owing to the predominance of domestic objectives over the 
commitment to international liberalisation, industrialised countries 
have frequently evaded the responsibilities that they have undertaken in 
international trade agreements whether these be within GATT or, for 
example, the EEC. A commitment to the least developed countries 
could be broken just as easily, particularly since there would be little 
prospect of retaliatory action from the injured party. Like all trade 
pledges, the force of this one would depend largely on the unwillingness 
of the countries concerned to be perceived to be breaking their 
international commitments. In this case, this desire to avoid 
embarra.ssment might be even more pertinent given the weakness of the 
victim. Some teeth could be added to the pledge if, under GATT 
auspices, penalties would be applied and compensation provided to the 
victim in the event of the pledge being broken. Least developed 
countries would also have to play their part by refusing to agree to 
'^■(tlantary' expttrt restraints and thus ktreing the 'hidden' resort to 
safeguard action out into the open. 

Even with the additional trade advantages proposed here, it is highly 
improbable that PMA exporters of manufactures will themselves cau.se 
any significant damage to domestic production in industrialised 
countries. At the present time, however, importing countries treat 
PMA exports merely as part of a ‘global’ problem, often perceiving 
these latecomers as a final intolerable increment to already high import 
levels. If investment in least developed countries is to be attractive, 
lifferential treatment of imports from the PMA will be essential in 
irder to provide the necessary security. 

The final component of the package of preferences for the least 
leveloped would be a relaxation of the rules of origin. Their effect as a 
lon-tariff barrier has already been noted. At the very minimum, there 
;hould be provision for cumulation of value added among all least 
leveloped countries, and for components purchased from the imp<irting 
ndustrialised country. Ideally, this should be supplemented by a 
eduction in the value-added criterion to 30 per cent. To date, only 
"anada has made a significant concession to the least developed on this 
ssue by reducing the percentage local value-added requirement for 
exports from least developed countries from 60 per cent to 40 per cent. 
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Promoting current exports 

Kvcn if all of the elements of the proposed package of preferential trade 
measures in favour of the least developed are introduced, the impact on 
their export earnings in the immediate future if likely to be quite small. 
An effective trade package for the PMA thus also needs to provide 
assistance for their current exports. As noted above, many of the least 
developed have faced three major problems; slow growth in world trade 
in their principal exports; instability of export earnings; and declining 
shares in world markets for their principtil agricultural exports. 

World Bank projections suggest that the least developed will face 
even less favourable market conditions for their principal exports in the 
next decade. ‘A sizeable fall’ in the real prices of coffee, cocoa, and tea 
compared with the average levels for the last two decades is projected, 
l or palm oil and groundnuts, the trend will be the same although 
somewhat less pronounced. Ct)tton prices are also expected to decline 
m real terms. Meanwhile, the volume of world trade in these products is 
expected to grow very slowly, on average by less than ^ per cent per 
annum.'’ ('ompetition for markets for these commodities can be 
e.xpecled to be even more severe. 

I'o date, action by the international community to reduce the harmful 
effects of export earnings instability has had only a limited impact. An 
UNCI AU study showed that least developed countries had the lowest 
rate of compensation among all developing countries of export earnings 
shortfalls from the International Monetary l-und's Compensatory 
Financing Facility (CFF). The reason isthat loans from the CF'Fcannot 
exceed a country's maximum drawing rights at the Fund; since the PMA 
have small IMF' quotas, their drawing rights arc correspondingly very 
limited. '''Members of the leastdeveloped group that are linked with the 
FIX’ through the Lome Convention qualify for compensation for 
export earnings shortfalls under the STABHX scheme. Although this 
has provided significant benefits for .some members of the group—most 
notably. Benin, Hthiopia, Guinea-Bissau. Niger and Tanzania—the 
scheme has a number of shortcomings in its product coverage; limitation I 
(with few exceptions) U) earnings from trade with the EEC, and th 


' Wi)rld BunC. Aca'lrraiat Di’wlopimtii in Suh Sahanm Africa. (Washinpton IX': World Ban 
I9SI) p 22. World Bank, Sub-Saharnn Africa Prof’rcss Repnrt on Pei'ehimicnl Prospei t\ an 
Prnitrams. Washington DC'- World Bank. 1983, p 4. 

UNCTAD, Review ol the nperalion of the eompetisalory fiiiaiieiiif; jueilily of the hucrnalioia 
Monetarv Fund ( I D/B/C 1/243), 
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method of calculation of earnings shortfalls.France proposed at the 
time of the Paris Conference on the least developed that STABEX be 
extended to all members of the group. The EEC agreed to take up this 
proposal in 1985. A study by the EEC Commission showed, however, 
that as a result of the scheme's restrictions on product and direction of 
trade coverage there would be few benefits to countries not already 
members of the ACP Group. 

As a group, least developed countries arc twice as dependent on 
earnings from commodities included within the Integrated Programme 
for Commodities than the mean for all developing countries (in 1982 
41.0 per cent of total group earnings were derived from the eighteen 
IPC commodities compared with 20.4 per cent of all earnings of 
non-oil-exporting LDCs)."*'* Least developed countries thus might be 
expected to gain from the implementation of the Common Fund and the 
negotiation of new agreements under the Integrated Programme for 
Commodities, although they accounted for only 4.5 per cent of 
developing country exports and 2.7 per cent of world exports of the 
eighteen commodities in 1981. There appears little likelihood of 
agreement on the implementation/extension of the Common Fund in 
the near future, however, or on the negotiation of new commodity 
agreements given the particular aversion of the current US 
administration to these types of arrangements. Accordingly, wc must 
look beyond global commodity agreements to help the least developed. 

Clearly there is a need for considerably expanded provision of 
trade-related concessional finance for the least developed. A strong 
case can be made that these countries were the principal victims of the 
downturn in international commodity prices that occurred from 1978 to 
1983. Not only were the least developed particularly dependent on 
export earnings from a few commodities, their compensation for loss of 
export earnings from the CFF was extremely limited, and, in 
comparison with many of the middle-income countries, their access to 
private sources of finance was negligible. STABEX provided only 
partial relief for some members of the group; its impact was particularly 
limited when compensation for shortfalls was reduced after available 
funds were exhausted in 1981 and 1982. Improvement of the CFF 

Further discussion of the shortcomings of the STABEX scheme and a comparison Iwlwccn it 
and the CFF is found in John Ravenhill, ‘What is to be done for Third World commodits 
exporters? An evaluation of the .STABEX scheme'. Inlernalional Organizaiinn .'tSI-'l Summer 
1984 pp 537-74. This study shows that the least developed countries derived greater benefits 
from STABEX than from the CFF in the pcritxl 1975-82. 

*' UNCTAD. Thf Least Developed Countries 1984 Report, p 61. 
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appears the most feasible route since the EEC is unlikely to improve 
STABEX to cover all destinations earnings and non-agricultural 
products. This might be achieved through; (i) enlargement of the 
drawing rights of the least developed such that they arc sufficient to fully 
compensate for losses in export earnings; (ii) amendment of the formula 
for calculating earnings trends to allow for indexation to the prices of 
imported manufactured goods; (iii) more generous terms of borrowing 
for the least developed (cither interest free loans or grants, as is the case 
with the STABEX scheme). 

Although compensatory finance can help overcome the problems 
associated with fluctuations in export earnings, it docs not address the 
other dimensions of the commodity difficulties faced by the PMA, 
namely, an apparently secular decline in the real prices of their principal 
exports, and a loss in their market shares. These can be resolved only 
through some form of international commodity agreement. 

A first step would be to give larger quotas to least developed 
countries within existing international commodity agreements. 
Inevitably, as with other preferences in the trade field, this would come 
primarily at the cxpen.se of other developing countries. If least 
developed members were unable to fill their enlarged quotas by the end 
of a year, the balance in that year would be available for other states. 
1 lowever, with failure to reach agreement on a new International Sugar 
Agreement and a new International Cocoa Agreement, and the 
collapse of the International Tin Agreement, there is only one ICA in 
operation which attempts to stabilise prices; the International Coffee 
Organisation. Global commodity agreements thus offer few prospects 
for aiding the least developed in the near future, even if other countries 
were willing to cede some of their quotas to least-developing producers. 

The alternative is for groups of importing countries to establish some 
form of managed market—the arrangement enjoyed by colonics in the 
French market before the implementation of the Treaty of Rome, and 
by Commonwealth sugar producers in the UK market. Currently there 
are two arrangements of this type in relations between the EEC and the 
ACP Group under the Lome Conventions. Contrary to the provisions 
of the Treaty of Rome, there is no free market for bananas within the 
Community. France, Italy and the UK maintain licensing arrangements 
which limit imports to their traditional suppliers; former colonies and 
present overseas departments and territories. The second form of 
managed market is established by the Sugar Protocol attached to the 
first Lom6 Convention. This provides for the admission of specified 
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quantities of sugar from ACP countries to be sold at a guaranteed price 
'within the price range obtaining in the Community’. 

Bananas and sugar were two of only five of the twenty most important 
exports of the ACP in which the Group sustained an increased share of 
the EEC market in the 1975-82 period."” Managed markets thus appear 
to be the most effective answer to the least developed countries’ 
problem of increasing inability to compete with other developing 
country producers, a problem reflected in their declining market shares. 
When guaranteed outlets for specific quantities of their exports are 
linked with guaranteed prices then two of the three principal difficulties 
faced by their traditional exports arc largely ameliorated. The third 
problem—instability of export earnings—is also addressed to the extent 
that the source of instability is variation in prices. For most agricultural 
commodities, however, the principal source of instability of earnings is 
fluctuations in supply. Managed markets thus need to be complemented 
by improved compensatory finance to resolve fully the problem of 
export earnings instability. 

Managed markets have traditionally been regarded as an anathema 
by most industrialised countries including the more 'globalist' members 
of the EEC. These feelings, of course, have only been applied to 
imported products; industrialised countries have found no difficulty in 
supporting such arrangements for their own agricultural producers. The 
greatest benefit to the least developed would occur if additional 
managed markets were introduced by the largest consumer of their 
traditional exports, the EEC. This proposal, in fact, was raised by the 
ACP Group in the negotiations for the third Lome Convention. In 
essence, it would involve the extension of elements of the Common 
Agricultural Policy (price guarantees but only for specified quantities) 
to the principal agricultural imports from the least developed countries. 
I’he one case in which the Community provides guaranteed prices for an 
imported agricultural product, sugar, is explained by the inclusion of 
the product within the Common Agricultural Policy, the importance of 
the product to Caribbean economies, and by the unique conjunction of 
circumstances that led to the signing of the first Lome Convention."*" 


" Joanna Moss and John Ruvcnhill. "Tradi: developments under the Lome Convenlion , World 
Dfvelopmenl 10(1()) (Octoher 1982) pp 841-5h. 

'*■’ Carole Webb, ‘Mr Cube versus Monsieur Beet; the polities of sugar in the European 
Communities’ in Helen Wallace, William Wallaee, and Carole Webb (edsl. Pohi r-Makm^ in 
tht European Communitirs, London: Wiley, 1977. pp 197-22h; Ravenhill. Colleciivc 
Cliemelisin, op. cit.. Chapter 2. 
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For certain, proposals for additional managed markets will be met 
with self-righteous cries of indignation from nominal free traders among 
Community member-states. These have little credibility given their 
continued support for the Common Agricultural Policy. A number of 
other objections can be anticipated: 

1) Purchasing agricultural raw materials at above world prices will 
place Community processors and manufacturers at a disadvantage 
compared with their competitors which have access to the (lower 
prices of the) world market. Certainly, there is some validity in 
this argument but, first, exactly the same considerations apply to 
products within the Common Agricultural Policy, and, secondly. 
Community processing industries already enjoy extraordinarily 
high rates of effective protection. 

2) It is impossible to sustain prices above their natural ‘equilibrium’ 
levels over the long term. This argument has frequently been used 
against UNCTAD's Integrated Programme for Commodities. As 
Behrman points out, however, the experience of managed 
markets for domestic agricultural producers has shown that it is 
possible to sustain prices above equilibrium levels if resources arc 
sufficient and if motivation is strong enough due to income- 
distribution, political, or supply-security concerns’. 

.^) High prices and guaranteed markets will sustain inefficient 
producers in the least developed countries and will provide no 
incentive for more efficient production. Again, there is an element 
of truth in this assertion. Responses to it can take a number of 
tacks. First, although least developed countries may not be the 
most efficient producers of their traditional exports, they have few 
viable alternatives at the present time. To rob them of their 
traditional markets is to deprive them of their principal chance to 
‘pay their way' and minimise their dependence on foreign aid. 
Secondly, although an a priori argument can be made that 
guaranteed markets and outlets provide no incentives for greater 
inefficiency, an equally plausible a priori argument asserts the 
opposite; given that prices and quantities are fixed, producers 
have an incentive not to increase volumes but to improve the 
efficiency of output so that profit margins will be maximised. 

4) For most export commodities from developing countries, 
governments purchase crops from domestic producers and market 


■*’ Behrman, ‘Rethinking global ncgotiation^^ op. cit. 
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them through state marketing boards. Benefits from guaranteed 
markets and prices thus will accrue primarily to governments in 
the PMA and not necessarily be passed on to producers. Higher 
prices in the EEC may not be reflected in higher prices for 
domestic producers; incentives towards improvement in 
productive efficiency will be lost. This is indeed a classic problem 
which has bedevilled compensatory financing schemes.'^"’ It is 
made even more acute when the legitimacy is acknowledged of 
diverting some of the finance to other productive activities in 
order to promote economic diversification. Given the fungibility 
of foreign exchange, the ability of third countries to enforce 
conditionality on recipients is extremely limited. The best that can 
be expected here is that governments will realise that an anti- 
agricultural bias is not only economically irrational but 
increasingly politically irrational in the short term given the 
growing economic crisis faced by these countries which has been 
exacerbated by foreign exchange losses resulting from reduced 
agricultural exports and increased food imports.^' 

Prospects for implementation 

In this era of economic narcissism on the part of the world's 
industriali.sed countries, to advocate the reforms suggested in this paper 
will be regarded by many as quixotic. Governments, we have frequently 
been reminded, will pursue reforms in North-South relations only when 
they perceive it to be in their interests either directly—because such 
reforms will give ri.se to mutual benefits—or indirectly in that reform 
may be perceived to be necessary to preserve the legitimacy of existing 
patterns of hegemony.'*^ Critics of reports such as those of the Brandt 
Commission have insisted that mutual interest in reform has frequently 
been overestimated by its proponents. Exhortations to do the right 
thing have seldom brought the desired action. Least developed 
countries play such an insignificant role in the global economy that they 
have few a.ssets with which to bargain. Middle-income countries, 
especially the NICs, not only have expanding markets which arc 
becoming increasingly important for OECD exports, but also debt 
burdens which provide them with some leverage in international 
economic negotiations. While it has been argued that weakness can 

Ravenhill, ‘What is to the done for Third World commodity exporters’, op cii 
Ravenhill. ‘Africa's continuing crises', op. cii. 

On the latter sec Robert W Cox, ‘ The crisis of world order and the problem of international 
organisation in the 19K0s’, lnlernalioiialJournaH35) Spring 1980. 
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sometimes be an asset in international negotiations in that it enables 
countries to claim that they cannot conceivably exploit any concessions 
to the extent that damage would be caused to the interests of the 
stronger parties, this has seldom been accepted by industrialised 
countries which are concerned with global levels of imports, regardless 
of source/’ Probably the greatest bargaining asset enjoyed by the PMA 
is the claim that trade advantages will enable them to improve their 
exports such that they will make fewer aid demands on industrialised 
countries. Since aid is usually less costly in domestic political terms than 
trade concessions (which inevitably involve some degree of domestic 
adjustment), this argument again is unlikely to carry a great deal of 
weight. 

The other principal problem which these proposed reforms would 
encounter is that meaningful trade advantages for the least developed 
can only be created at the expense of other developing countries. Other 
members of the Group of 77 have been willing to tolerate—if not always 
enthusiastically support—conce.ssions for the least devektped as long as 
these have been primarily of a token nature. Reforms along the lines 
suggested here will go beyond tokenism and arc likely to prompt 
adverse reaction among those countries placed at a competitive 
disadvantage. None of the members of the Group of 77 perceive their 
economies as sufficiently buoyant that they can afford to relinquish the 
few concessions that they have been able to extract from the 
industrialised countries. I’hcre have been few favours ceded to the least 
developed in the ncgcitiation of commodity agreements and orderly 
marketing arrangements. Simply because of their growing importance 
to OECI3 countries, the more advanced economics in the Group of 77 
may be able to block measures which place them at a competitive 
disadvantage. Agreement would be more likely if the concessions to the 
least developed were accompanied by a package of interest to the newly 
industrialising countries, eg, a reduction in the non-tariff barriers on 
their more sophisticated exports. 

Lack of negotiating re.sources and the absence of expertise make it 
unlikely that least developed countries will be able to exploit any future 
round of GATl' talks. GATT, however, has acknowledged the 
legitimacy of taking special measures in favour of the least developed; 
this article has suggested how this might best be effected. Of the various 

John Ravcnhill, ‘Negotiating the Lome Conventions: a little is preferable to nothing' in 

I William Zartman and John Sewell (cds). North-South Negotiations. New Brunswick NJ: 

Transaction, 19X6. 
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proposals, the introduction of managed markets is least likely to be 
implemented. Graduation of the NICs from some GSP schemes is more 
likely—probably more for the reason of protecting domestic producers 
than helping the PM A, but the latter may gain some benefit. Further 
incremental improvements in the least developed countries’ access to 
markets through GSP schemes may also be anticipated. Whether the 
crucial issue of security of future access will be addressed is more 
problematic; the least developed may benefit, however, from 
concessions negotiated by other developing countries. One can 
imagine, for instance, a possible trade-off of agreement on the 
liberalisation of trade in services in return for industrialised countries’ 
acceptance of new safeguard arrangements in GATT. 

Ultimately, trade preferences for the least developed can be justified 
in humanitarian terms. Appeals in international relations based on 
morality unfortunately have seldom succeeded in the absence of 
perception of mutual interest. 
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South Africa at the crossroads 


A new Constitution 

South Africa’s racial conflict has a thrcc-hundred-year history but 
recently the turmoil there has escalated into virtual civil war, mainly 
because of the white minority government's determination to 
implement a programme of political reform; one that is aimed at 
retaining white supremacy and has been rejected from the outset by the 
majority of the country’s citizens. 

rhe country’s predominantly Afrikaner National Party ruled an 
all-white parliament since 1948. In 1977 the government announced 
that it was considering a new Constitution that would include other 
races in the central government. Two years later the Schlebusch 
Commission of Inquiry was set up to investigate the new constitution¬ 
al proposals. The President’s Council, a government-appointed 
conservative think-tank was apjxtinted in 1980 and subsequently 
presented three reports on the proposals the majority of which were 
accepted by the ruling National Party in July 1983. 

In May 1983 the Republic of South Africa Constitution Bill was 
presented to parliament and four months later-after potentially 
lengthy debate had been axed by the Mini,ster of Constitutional 
Development and Planning, Mr Chris Heunis—the bill was ratified by 
Parliament in September 1983. The National Party held a referendum in 
November 1983, for white people only, in order to gauge support for the 
new Constitution. Despite almo.st universal black opposition, the white 
electorate gave the government’s reform plan a two-to-one 
endorsement in the referendum. In terms of the new Constitution the 
country’s Coloureds were allowed eighty-five representatives (1 louse of 
Representatives) and the Indians forty-five (House of Delegates) in 
separate parliamentary chambers where each group had limited 
powers.' The white chamber (House of Assembly) has 178 members 
and of these about 122 are representatives of the ruling party while the 


' Most South Africans who arc not while prefer the homogcnou.s term black, if the distinction has 
to be made. However, it has been necessary to deal with the government-denned gradation of 
racial disparity throughout this article. In this instance it becomes necessary to use largely 
despised government terms like Coloured nr Indian whieh refer to South Africans of mixed 
racial descent or of Asian extraction, respectively. 
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official opposition, the Progressive Reform Party—mainly English- 
speaking South Africans—has twenty-seven members in the chamber. 
The remainder is made up of eighteen hard-line Conservatives, seven 
members of a right-wing English-speaking New Republican Party and 
one far-right member of the Herstigte Nasionale Party (literally 
translated ‘The Re-established National Party’). 

The country’s black people who make up 73.8 per cent of the total 
piopulation of about 32 million have not been included in these 
I constitutional plans, nor has the government hinted at a hidden agenda 
for incorporating blacks into the centra! government.^ The Coloureds 
and Indians let in on the new tricameral deal, make up merely 6.7 and 
2.7 per cent of the population respectively. 

The new Constitution has given the State President, Pieter Willem 
Botha, widespread powers which include the ability to dissolve 
parliament or any of the three chambers at will.-^ Within the 
parliamentary framework, opposition to the rigid rule of the National 
Party is therefore numerically impossible and potentially ineffective. 

Against this scenario, sweeping extra-parliamentary opptisition 
forces arose to oppose the implementation of the new deal. Mainly 
because it promised no fundamental change to South Africa's draconian 
and racist apartheid legislation, the African National Congress (ANC) 
launched its most serious bomb attack in the history of the organisation 
on 19 May 1983 in Pretoria, the country’s administrative capital. 
Nineteen people were killed—both black and white—and 217 were 
injured.'* 


The United Democratic Front 

At the beginning of 1983, after a call by the President of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, Dr Allan Boesak, a steering 


' Most black political organisations will accept nothing less than a universal franchise in a unitary 
state of South Africa, a concept that the majority of the country's whites Find unacceptable. 
About 19 million black people live in ten 'homeland' areas, four of which have been granted 
'independence' by the South African government. None of the 'independent' homelands have 
been given international diplomatic recognition. 

' In November 1985 the Minister of the Budget in the House of Delegates. Mr Ebrahim 
Abramjee, was dismissed by President Botha for hinting at the contents of an announcement the 
State President wa.s due to make in connection with an offshore drilling project. See Norman 
West, ‘Sacking was government “ploy"—Abramjee', Sunday Times (Johannesburg! 17 
November 1985, p 2. 

‘ The ANC was banned in 19b0, together with the smaller Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) which is 
currently experiencing a resurgence of support from young black people who are impatient with 
the ‘mo^ratc' line of the ANC. 
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committee was set up to form a broad-based umbrella body which was 
later called the United Democratic Front (UDF). Initially, about 400 
community-based organisations, trade unions, churches, youth bodies, 
women's groups, professional organisations, cultural bodies and 
various interest groups supported the coalition and on 20 August 1983 
the UDF was formally launched in Cape Town. 

It was the biggest single black political opposition grouping formed 
since the birth of the Congress Movements in the 19.50s. Although the 
rise of the Black Consciousness Movement (BCM) in the early 1970s 
was historically very significant, BCM was organisationally and 
ideologically different from the UDF. The UDF’s initial short-term aim 
was to coordinate opposition to the then new tricameral parliament and 
fight the government initiatives to continue dividing people along racial 
lines. Another UDF plan was to oppose proposed legislation which 
became known as the Koornhof Bills, after the cabinet minister 
responsible for Black Affairs at the time. These were laws aimed at 
tightening up the already severe control of the movement and 
settlement of black people. 

One of the UDF's more important characteristics is that it cuts across 
racial, ethnic, cultural, economic and religious lines. There is 
widespread support for the organisation from the Chri.stian churches 
and several prominent Muslim clerics have given the UDF their 
blessing. On the day before the launch of the Front in 1983, the Friday 
khufha in many mo.squcs was devoted to informing Muslims about the 
UDF. Cape Town’s Imam, Hassan Solomons, a UDF activist who went 
into hiding for several months last year because he was wanted by the 
security pcrlice, declared that there was 'nothing unislamic in joining 
forces with the UDF ... no Muslim can have anything to do with a 
system of government based on the divi.sion of people into coloured, 
Indian, white and black ... all Muslims must categorically reject a 
system of government based on this. It is contrary to and in violation of 
the basic belief of Islam.’*' 

A unique feature of the kind of cooperation which black people have 
recently developed, through the UDF, is the joint funeral and other 
religious services held by Christians and Muslims. This is unparalleled 
in the country’s history. The UDF and a host of other organisations 
captured the mood of the majority of black people. The Black 


^ Imam Hassan Solomons. 'Not unislamic to join the UDF. in a special edition of UDF A/rx ’ 
(Cape Town) University of Cape Town SRC Press, 1W3, p 2. 
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Consciousness Movement (BCM) that flourished in the 197()s, was 
p>opuIar but reeled under severe state repression after the uprisings of 
1976. The BCM activities, however, were confined to certain sections of 
the populace and the movement did not have as much grassroots 
support as the UDF. 

The historic uprisings in Soweto and elsewhere in the country during 
1976 as well as the explosive schools boycotts of 1980 promoted a 
heightened political awareness throughout South Africa and set the 
stage for the UDF’s success. Despite continued and heavy-handed state 
repression,^ grassroots opposition to the government grew in size and 
intensity after 1976. Community associations concerned with a wide 
range of issues—from small committees for neighbourhood affairs to 
national organisations—were established country-wide. In 1983 the 
UDF became the main link that finally provided cohesion for the 
country-wide groupings. The essential difference between this kind of 
political coalition and the consciousness-raising movements of the 
197()s, is that the UDF mainly provides a platform for coordination and 
communication.^ 

During his keynote address at the launch of the UDF. Dr Boesak told 
an audience of about 6,000 people: ‘In a sense the formation of the 
United Democratic Front both highlights and symbolises the crisis 
apartheid and its supporters have created for themselves. After a 
history of some 331 years of slavery, racial discrimination, 
dehumanisation and economic exploitation, what they expected were 
i acceptance of the status quo, docility and subservience. Instead they are 
“inding a people refusing to accept racial injustice and ready to face the 
hallenges of the moment. Apartheid is a cancer in the body politic of 
he world, a scourge on our society and an everlasting shame to the 
hurch of Jesus Christ in the world and in this country. It exists only 
tccause of economic greed, cultural chauvinism, political oppression, 
naintained by both systemic and physical violence and a false sense of 
acial superiority’.'* 


’ In addition to the banning orders—these restrict movement and jsMiciaiion—served on 
individuals, eighteen black organisations, including the South Afncun Students' Orgunisntion 
(SASO) and the Black People’s Convention (BPC) as well as the multiruciiil Christian Institute 
were banned in October 1977. At the same time, two black newspapers and a lilack magazine 
were shut down by the government. 

’ The Black Consciousness movements had a clear ideology and long-term political plan of action 
coupled with vigorous education and upliftment projects. 

‘ Dr Allan Boesak's speech at the launch of the UDF on 21) August 198.^ in Cape Town. 
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A substantial measure of the UDF’s popularity can be assigned to the 
fact that those who oppose the government sense that South Afriea’s 
rulers have lost their grip on the situation. People know that they have 
reached a turning point in the country’s troubled history and at last it is 
possible to visualise the end of an unjust regime. Police and defence 
force action became progressively more repressive prior to and during 
the State of Emergency—declared in July 1985—but the majority of the 
people realised that behind this renewed show of physical force was a 
politically weakened government. For the first time since the National 
Party government came to power, black people spoke of freedom as an 
imminent reality rather than a remote goal. 

After its launch the UDF became vigorously involved in black 
community affairs at every level. Almost immediately, harrassment of its 
members began and the UDF’s activities were subjected to bannings 
and the spread of anonymous disinformation and propaganda. In 1984, 
as part of its election campaign, the C’olourcd Labour Party—it now has 
a majority in the Hou.se of Representatives in the tricameral 
parliament—produced pamphlets purporting to be proof that the UDF 
had the backing of the ANC.'' Because the ANC and organisation! 
sympathetic to its ideology have the backing of at least 50 per cent ol 
urban blacks—according to a 1984 poll conducted by the Human 
Sciences Research Council—this claim is irrelevant in black society. 
However, because of lack of information and twenty-five years ol 
banning, whites and a small band of ultra-conservative blacks have a 
distorted view of the ANC as a bloodthirsty terrorist organisation. In the 
view of most of the white electorate, government clamp-downs arc 
therefore justified if there is a UDF/ANC link. The UDF’s consistent 
response to much-vaunted claims in this connection has been that 
because of the nature and composition of the organisation there were 
bound to be ANC supfKirtcrs or sympathisers within its ranks. 
Officially, it claims no direct links with the banned organisation and has 
adopted a non-violent stance while expressing an appreciation of the 
fact that the ANC was forced to resort to acts of violence only after it 
was exiled. Most black people see the system of apartheid as the 
fundamental violence against the oppre.ssed and any aggression on the 
part of black people as mere retaliation. The views of the Rt Reverend 
Desmond Tutu, the Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg, are rep¬ 
resentative of an increasing number of black moderates. He says; 


'* ‘L P says ANC backed UDF'. Capr Times (Cape Town) I Augiut 1984, p 2. 
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Apartheid is violent. I oppose violence but I accept there may come a time, 
because of an unjust system, when all else has failed, that the church might say 
to its members it is justifiable to Fight against an unjust system. Which is the 
lesser evil? The evil system or the fighting against it, as for example the fight 
against Nazism?"’ 


The National Forum 

In June 1983 a coalition smaller than the UDF was initiated by the 
Azanian People’s Organisation (Azapo) and called the National Forum 
(NF). ‘ ‘ This is also essentially an umbrella organisation which, like the 
UDF, facilitates the planning of mass action or political opposition and 
acts as a vehicle for debate and consultation. 

While the UDF is the most popular of the resistance movements, 
there are organisations outside its rank—mainly several trade unions 
and Azapo—who wage the struggle for the liberation of the country’s 
black people on a scale that is equally intense. 

Unlike the multi-racial UDF, the 200 affiliates of the NF are 
exclusively black, although the prominent NF academic and ex-Robben 
Island political prisoner. Dr Neville Alexander, has spoken out 
forcefully against the automatic exclusion of whites. He said that he 
believes that the leadership of organisations engaged in the struggle for 
liberation should remain in the hands of the black working class but that 
whites who were committed to the ideals of freedom should not be 
excluded from the rank and file.*’ At the two-day NF launch in June 
1983, about 8(K) delegates drew up the Manifesto of the Azanian People. 
On the other hand, UDF-affiliated organisations subscribe to the 
Freedom Charter drawn up in 1955 by the Congress Alliance of which 
the ANC was a member. The differences between these two groupings, 
the NF and UDF, are therefore seen primarily as the difference 
between Charterists and black consciousness groupings. Bishop 
Desmond Tutu is a member of the National Forum Committee (NFC) 
and like many other black leaders is at the same time well-disposed 
towards and active in the UDF. However, the government, the white 
press and agents provocateurs have done much to harp on the 
differences between the NF and the UDF. 

Carol Lazar. ‘Man on the run’. Weekend Argux (Cape Town) Ih Novemher IW. p l.S 
'' Azania is whal the majority of the people see as a name for the future South Africa. 

One of the affiliates of the biggest trade union grouping, the Council of Unions of South Africa 
(CUSA) which claims 24V,000 members, admitted two white members in I V)I4 CUSA's general 
secretary Mr Piroshaw Camay, stated in the Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) 2f> July 1VR4. that 
this did not mean a change in their policy of reserving leadership posts for blacks. 
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After the formation of the UDF and the NF, the politicisation of the 
masses escalated. Mass meetings, political publications and 
coordinated grassroots activity helped people to acquire increasingly 
more sophisticated political analyses of the South African situation. The 
problems of high rent, low wages, ‘gutter education’, rising 
unemployment, were no longer merely the concern of special interest 
group.s—for example, student bodies or trade unions—but were seen in 
proper perspective. People became much more aware of the total 
social, economic and political reality that shaped their daily lives. This 
expanded awareness coupled with a declining economic situation, 
meant that people were more easily mobilised into political action and 
increasingly prepared to voice their anger at the system of apartheid. 
Black people could now clearly link their ptowericssness and problems 
to their non-participation in the political system. 

Troubled elections 

I'hc first display of the effectiveness of the growing black opposition to 
government’s attempts to press ahead with unacceptable and cosmetic 
reforms, was the dismal failure of the Coloured and Indian elections for 
the tricameral parliament. In the run-up to the elections in August 1983, 
both NF and UDF groups held mass rallies country-wide. On the 
weekend before the elections about 20,000 people attended rallies in 
protest—in all the country’s main centres—and also to mark the UDF's 
first anniversary.'' By comparison, the electioneering parties confined 
their meetings mainly to rural and peri-urban areas. Gatherings held in 
the cities were badly attended and often disrupted by anti-election 
groups. Tensions mounted on all sides and the day before the Coloured 
elections on 22 August 1984, police clamped down on the UDF, 
detaining thirty-five of the organisation’s leaders and supporters.'"' 

'I'he events surrounding the election eloquently emphasised black 
resentment against the new Constitution. In July 1984 the Minister of 
Constitutional Development annouced in parliament that 60.5 per 
cent of all voters had registered (failure to register is illegal in South 
Africa). All the major black political groupings had called for a boycott 
of the elections, including the ANC. There were numerous incidents of 

Larole Cooper, Jennifer Shindler, Colleen McCaul, Frances Potter and Melanie Cullum in the 

South African Institute of Race Relations' IWI4 Annual Sunw, Johannesburg: SAIRR, IQS.'i, 

p 18. 

'UDF arrests condemned' and ‘UDF detainees named'. Cape Tunes, 22 August 1984. 
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violence during the election campaigns, as boycotters clashed with party 
supporters and candidates. There were at least seven pietrol bomb 
attacks on the homes of Coloured and Indian candidates.On 22 
August 1984, the day of the Coloured elections, 152 people (many of 
whom were students) were arrested during election-related incidents. 
About 630,000 Coloured students boycotted classes in protest.'^ The 
following week, when the election for the House of Delegates was held. 
similar disturbances occurred and in one incident in the Transvaal’s 
Indian suburb of Lenasia, police—throughout the day they kept a high 
profile at polling stations—were petrol-bombed and stoned. 

The official percentage poll for the Coloured elections was 30.9 per 
cent, with the Labour Party taking seventy-five seats.’’ The South 
African Institute of Race Relations (SAIRR) which monitors a wide 
range of political and apartheid-related events in the country, estimated 
that the real poll was 18.1 per cent when the ‘eligible’ rather than 
registered voters were taken into account.’” What is more important is 
that the majority of the people classified officially as Coloured live in the 
Cape Peninsula where an 11.1 per cent pt>ll (the lowest in the country) 
was recorded.’*’ In the Indian elections, 15.2 per cent of the potential 
voters went to the polls, while the official figure based on those who 
registered is 20.9 per cent.’" 

Despite this clear rejection of the new ideal, the government went 
ahead with its constitutional reform and in January 1985 the first sitting 
of the tricameral parliament was hailed as the start of a new era. In white 
society the 1984 scrapping of the laws which prevented inter-racial sex 
and marriage was seen as the initial direct influence of having 
Coloureds and Indians in the central government. On the other hand, 
most black people saw it as a move to gain credibility for the new 
parliamentarians. More relevant is the fact that removing the legislation 
affected very few people country-wide and the Group Areas Act—a law 

” In Tht Slar (Johannesburg) 4 February 19S4. 

The Slar. 10 November 1Q84, 

The Labour Party is an ultra-conservative Coloured political prouping. Its leadership li.ts stated 
that its aim in joining the tricameral parliament is to 'dismantle apartheid'. They have frequently 
attacked the United Democratic Front. 'Die Labour Party leader, the Rev Allen llendriekse. is a 
minister without portfolio in President Pieter Botha's government Despite the insurmountable 
border conflicts it would create. Hendrickse's viewof the future is a federal system where 'racist' 
and 'non-racist' states can co-cxist. See Annual .Vun-rv. op. eit . p 2'i. 

Annual survey, op. cit.. pp 127-8. 

' * South Africa has 2,830,301 people registered as Coloured and this constitutes 8.7 per cent of the 
population. Sec the government's C'cntral Statistical .Services News Release. I.'i August 1184. 
pll. 

Annual .Survey, op. cit ., p 128. 
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that confines race groups to certain government-designated residential 
areas—still remains, causing a paradoxical situation for those black and 
white couples who do marry. 

The underlying causes of the unrest 

Since the government made the details of its political reform known, 
there were repeated warnings from black community leaders that the 
exclusion of blacks and failure to consult the majority of the country’s 
people about the new deal would lead to protest and violence. These 
warnings were ignored and branded as the utterings of desperate 
radicals who could not afford to allow successful evolutionary change 
because their aim was to destabilise the society and bring about violent 
revolution. During the last part of 1984 and for the whole of the 
following year South Africa experienced country-wide unrest that was 
the worst since the disturbances of 1976 and resulted in the State 
President declaring a State of Emergency in July 1985. The reasons for 
the unrest arc varied but the heightened political awareness of black 
people coupled with a number of factors discussed below caused these 
civil disturbances to be the worst in South Africa’s history. 


Black exclusion from politics 

The exclusion of black people from real political power is by far the most 
important precipitating factor. In a remarkably naive approach, most 
white South Africans, even informed liberals, tend to see poor 
socio-economic conditions as the primary reasons for black 
dissatisfaction. Without discounting bread-and-butter issues, this is an 
attitude that tends to minimise the deeply-rooted political anger, 
articulated often and in so many ways. The irresponsible government 
propaganda which portrays largely docile and unsophisticated black 
masses being led or intimidated by a few radical extremists, is widely 
believed among whites and the Western world. However, this response 
to the suffering of South Africa’s oppressed has led to despair in 
moderate black circles where people are torn between white 
intransigence and impatient radicals who believe a violent overthrow of 
the system is the only answer to the country’s problems. And, indeed, 
the government has done little to win the support of the moderates and 
to defuse the arguments of black extremists. A report published by the 
President’s Council in June 1984 stated that the inclusion of blacks in the 
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central parliament would result in ‘group domination and conflict’. The 
council’s report advocated ‘controlled evolutionary reform’.*' 

Since then there have been several indications of the government’s 
inability to resolve the question of full black participation in the central 
decisionmaking process. Addressing a plenary session of the 
President’s Council in November 1985, State President Pieter Botha 
asked the Council to consider ways to include black people in its 
membership. The Council is purely an advisory body and has been 
rejected by the majority of black people from the start. The move was 
immediately rejected by most progressive black organisations including 
the UDF, NF, and Azapo. During his speech to the plenary session, 
Botha reiterated his principle of ‘a united South African people with 
citizenship and franchise for all within the structures chosen for South 
Africans by South Africans’.The crux of the matter is that the 
government has a history of choosing or approving the blacks who will 
help them decide on these ‘structures’. The main reason why the 
President’s reform plan is in tatters is because of his government’s 
inability to obtain the cooperation of most black people and there is no 
likelihood that, in the immediate future, they will enlist the 
participation of the popular black organisations. The majority of people 
regard the reform initiatives as neither ‘a strategy nor a solution but as 
part of the programme of the oppressor’.^^ 

After the President’s request to the Council to find ways of including 
blacks, political analysts forecast that the 1986 parliamentary session 
would see the scrapping of certain racist laws and discussion on a new 
federal constitution. By late 1985, it was clear that at the top of the 
agenda would be the question of black citizenship. The government 
announced that it would abandon its original plan arbitrarily to make 
most black people citizens of the ten black homelands (Transkei, 
Bophuthatswana, Ciskei, Venda, Lebowa, Kwazulu, Qwaqwa, 
Kwandebele, Kangware and Gazankulu)—these cover about 13 per 
cent of the country—and would automatically restore South African 
citizenship to those people who had been victims of this policy. It was 
planned that people who lived in the four homelands that had been 
given South African-style ‘independence’ (Transkei, 1976; 

’* Final Report of the Constitutional Committee of the President's Council on the Adaptation of 
the Constitutional Structures in South Africa PCM. 

^ Sefako Nyaka and Anton Harber, 'Small step for P W. But blacks dismiss', Wi-My Mail 
(Johannesburg) 1(23) 1985, p 1. 

Nokgcthi Motihabi, The Theory and Practice of Black Resistance to Apartheid. Johannesburg. 
Skotavill, 1984, p 269. 
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Bophuthatswana, 1977; Venda, 1979; Ciskei. 1981) would be able to 
hold some form of ‘associate' South African citizenship. The 
government promised in several announcements to give freehold rights 
to blacks who had. up to 1984, been allowed leasehold rights only on 
property and eventually to scrap influx control. According to Professor 
Michael Savage of the University of Cape Town, more than 17 million 
black people have either been arrested or tried in court for contravening 
influx control regulations since the early 19(X)s. In a paper he submitted 
to a 1984 commission of inquiry into poverty, he claimed a daily average 
of 1,70,1 arrests in the 1960s and 580 in 1981-2.’“^ 

In addition to all this the government plans to implement a new 
Constitution to implement a federation of stales with the already 
‘independent’ homelands being given ‘confederate’ status. Quoting 
senior government sources, the political editor of a Johannesburg 
newspaper predicted that ‘the principle of representation by racial 
groupings in the political process could remain inviolable’.*”’ For this 
reason, as well as the fact that it is unlikely that the government will 
allow the real black leaders—most of whom are imprisoned, banned or 
in exile- to take part in drawing up the new Constitution, the federation 
plan will almost certainly not get widespread support. The UDF, ANC, 
and Azapo have insisted on nothing short of universal franchi.se in a 
unitary state. 


Dissatisfaction with the education system 

Dissatisfaction with a poor education system that has seen scant 
improvement even since 1976 is a second major focus of discontent. 
Nineteen seventy-six was a year marked by serious civil disturbances 
and boycotts resulting from, firstly, the insistence of the authorities on 
teaching Afrikaans to black pupils and. secondly, the disparity in the 
money spent on education for the different races. According to the 
latest available figures, the government spends about R170 on each 
African child annually and Rl,.50() on every white child. This figure 
excludes capital expenditure and the comparative figures for Coloured 
and Indian children are R501 and R905 respectively.^'’ For every 


Rand Daily Mail. 18 April 1984. 

Brian Pottinger, ‘P W set t« move at last’, Sunday Times, 17 November 198.S. 

These rigures reflect the 198.1/84 Education Budget and the increatted expenditure over the 
previous year for every African. Coloured, Indian and white pupil was 13.8 per cent; 0.2 per 
cent; 27.3 per cent and 24.8 per cent respectively. Sec Annual Survey, op. cit., p 648. 
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African teacher there are 40.7 pupils while every 18.9 white children 
have a teacher.^’ In addition to these important differences, the literacy 
rate highlights the inferiority as well as inaccessibility of black 
education. Linda Wedepohl of the University of Cape Town’s Centre 
for Extra-Mural Studies has done a study which estimates that as many 
as nine million South Africans could be illiterate. The figures—ba.sed on 
the most recent (1980) populiition census—show that 33 per cent of 
black people over fifteen years are unable to read or write while only 
0.72 per cent of whites in the same age group are illiterate. Coloureds 
and Indians fall in between with 15.51 per cent and 7.59 per cent 
respectively.’” 

Since 1976 the schools issue, and what has been branded as ‘gutter 
education’, has played a major role in the unrest in South Africa. While 
the broader issue sparking confrontation has been the inferior quality of 
black education, a more specific demand has been for democratically 
elected student representative councils (SRCs). Students wanted to 
draw up their own institutions for the SRCs and aftiliate them to the 
main student organisations; the Congress of South African Students 
(COSAS), the Azanian Students Movement (AZASM) or the Azanian 
Students Organisation (AZASO). While the education authorities 
agreed with the need for SRCs they refused to allow students the 
freedom to draw up their constitutions. In a typically high-handed 
fashion, the black education department drafted a constitution for the 
SRCs according to which they were obliged to concern themselves only 
with educational matters, relating to the set syllabus. The department 
also refused permission for the SRCs to affiliate to COSAS, AZASM or 
AZASO because these were not recognised by the department.''' The 
South African authorities are clearly incapable of compromise even on 
simple issues and repeatedly deal with significant black protest in a 
manner that offers little hope for resolving conflict. On 28 August 1985, 
COSAS was banned in terms of South African security legislation that 
empowers the Minister of Law and Order to ban an organisation if he 
considers it represents a threat to security.-^’ 

Central Statistical Services Department, 'Educatitmal Statistics IMS? and mw Summaiv', .Vea'i 
Kelease, 1984, p 2.1. 

Annual Survey, op. al ., p 5h2. 

iiee Hand Daily Mail, 15 October 1984. Mr JobSchocman.Chief Public Relations Officer for the 
Department of Black Education and Training, was quoted as saying that they would not 
recognise black student bodies and would not allow pupils to dictate to them 
By the time COSAS was banned the Detainees’ Parents Supfxirt Committee (DPSC) estimated 
that about 500 of its members had been detained by the police under the State of Emergency 
regulations. See Clare Harper, ’Wide, angry reaction to COSAS banning'. Cape Timer. 29 
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Another important aspect, often overlooked when examining the 
problems of black education, is the subject of the twenty-year age limit 
at high schools. Hundreds of students have been refused re-admission 
to high schools because they were older than twenty years. Judging by 
the fact that only 50.13 per cent of black matriculants—Standard 10 or 
twelfth .school year—passed their examinations at the end of 1984 it can 
be seen that a fair proportion of students seek rc-admission annually at 
high .schools.^' For these and other reasons—including the fact that 
black teachers are generally not well-qualified or equipped to ensure 
that students finish their schooling in the minimum time period- 
students regard an age limit of twenty years as punishing them for being 
the products of a system created by apartheid. ’" But little was done by 
the government to redress the main student grievances which are the 
same nation-wide; restrictions on the SRCs, excessive corporal 
punishment, sexual harassment of schoolgirls, the twenty-year age 
limit, the fact that not all books are free as in white schools, and 
unqualified teachers. These arc just the more urgent demands apart 
from which there are issues, such as overcrowded schools, inadequate 
buildings and minimal sporting facilities. A report released in October 
1985 by the Western Cape Teachers Union (WECTU) states that in 
South African society 'key economic issues arc not made on the basis of 
human needs but on the desire for profit for the wealthy few’. The 
report adds that schools contribute to the maintenance of this ‘stratified 
labour force for the capitalist system’. ‘The gross inequalities in our 
education system and such alarming failure rales arc not the result of 
.some unfortunate historical accident but are there and remain there by 
design' . . . ends the WHCTU report.” 


August lys.V After the hunning of several organisations in 1477 there was a lull in student 
activittes. In 1978 COSAS was formed and after affiliating to the UDF in 198.1, it became very 
active at high schools. COSAS coordinated the school boycotts and organised protest action. It.s 
stated aims included 'normalising' relationships between teachers and students; creating a spirit 
of trust, responsibility and creative companionship and striving for a dynamic, free and 
compul.sttry education. Sec Sipho Ngcobo, "How C'fJSAS ro.se from obscurity to enemy No. 1 
Business Day (Johannesburg) .K) August I9H5. 

'' Figure supplied by the Department of Black Education and Training m October 1985. 

See Department of Gdueation and Training Annual Report 1981 RP6.5/1981. 'Die report stales 
that the highest proportion of teachers in black schools 44.5 per cent have u junior secondary 
education, ic standard eight, or ten years of schooling. A further 15.5 per cent have a primarv 
teaching certifleate, 6.9 per cent have a senior teaching certificate and 2.1 per cent have a 
university degree. 

" Yazeed Fakier, ‘Teachers cannot be neutral, says WECTU', Cape Times, 15 October 1985 
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The impact of unemployment 

Towards the end of last year the escalating unemployment was 
conservatively estimated at 1.5 million, slightly more than 10 per cent of 
the workforce, but more radical estimates say that up to 4 million people 
could be jobless. An accurate figure is impossible to determine because 
the government keeps records for whites. Coloureds and Indians only, 
among whom unemployment has risen by 131 per cent to 69,534 for the 
year ending August 1985. Unlike the people in the other race 
categories, blacks do not receive unemployment benefits. Professor 
Wolfgang Thomas of the University of the Western Cape estimated late 
last year that each month about 100,000 people were losing their jobs. 

South Africa’s high inflation rate, running at the highest level since 
the end of World War II, has resulted in astronomical price increases on 
consumer goods and one of the results is that the already alarming level 
of malnutrition is on the increase.According to Dr A R P Walker, 
head of the Human Biochemistry Unit at the South African Institute for 
Medical Research, nutritional deficiency was causing a high incidence 
of sickness and death among the poor, while for the affluent and mostly 
white sector of the society health problems related to nutritional excess 
such as heart disease, dental caries, obesity, hypertension, diabetes and 
breast and colon cancer.-^ The South African Red Cross society has 
estimated that about three million children in the country suffered from 
malnutrition. Professor John Hansen of the Department of Paediatrics 
and Child Health at the University of the Witwatersrand, claims that 
about a third of all black children under fourteen years arc underweight 
and have stunted growth due to poor nutrition. 

A violent culmination 

On all fronts in the black townships pre.ssure conducive to insurrection 
and violence built up from the start of 1984 and exploded into the worst 
violence the country had seen since the 1976 uprisings. Denied the 
sympathetic ear of the government, angry students, parents battling 

'* Lesley Lambert, ‘Jobless rate up 131% in 12 months'. Business Pay, November WS-S, p 1. 

” The country’s Ifi.b per cent annual inflation rate is the highest since World War II and some 
retailers have predicted that it could rise to 2(1 per cent in I9W). Sec Stephen Cranston.‘Retailers 
predict rampant inflation.' Business Day, 13 November 19SS. 

Annual Survey, op. cii., p 723. 

” J Hansen, ‘Food and nutrition policy with relation to poverty; the child malnutrition problem in 
South Africa’, Second Carnegie Inquiry into Poverty and Development in Southern Africa. 
April 1984 Cape Town. 
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against a rising cost of living, and workers all joined forces within 
community organisations to protest against racial and economic 
injustices. As it became increasingly intolerable for black people to bear 
the brunt of apartheid, there were strikes, clashes with police and 
violence against black government-employed workers or those deemed 
to be 'collaborating' with the oppressive system. 

In an area of the Transvaal known as the Vaal Triangle, people 
observed a one-day stay-away in September 1984, as a protest against 
unaffordably high rents. The average rent in this area is higher than the 
rents black people pay in other parts of South Africa. Although for 
black people Johannesburg has the highest cost of living, the rents in 
this city are about RIO (about £2.50 sterling), cheaper than rents in the 
Vaal triangle.^” Within a few days of the strike, thirty-one township 
dwellers were killed. Some of the dead were blacks who served on the 
government-created village boards (community councils) and others 
were killed in clashes with the security forces."^ Black violence against 
fellow blacks became a feature of the unrest in South Africa as state 
repression increased—blacks became more angry at those in their midst 
whom they considered to be willing agents of a system responsible for so 
much suffering. 

Several days after the Vaal Triangle protest ended in death and 
property damage of about R.% million (about £7.5 million), rent and 
electricity increases were shelved for a year.*"’ But this concession was 
overshadowed by events weeks later when 5(K) persons were arrested 
for attending a funeral that the local magistrate had banned.This 
heavy-handed action and disregard for the rights of black people, even 
to bury their dead, typifies the response of the South African authorities 
to even minor demands from the black community, where there is a 
growing credibility gap between the state's reformist utterances and 
strong-arm tactics on township streets. 

Student unrest was sparked off almost as soon as black schools 


J K Potgietcr, 'The household subsistence level in the major urban centres ot the Republie of 
South Africa', September IVS4, Institute for Planning Research, University of Port Elizabeth. 
According to information supplied by Market Research Africa, the average monthly household 
income for a black family wa.sR273 (about £h8 sterling in 1984). At the same time, whites earned 
a monthly average of R1,8.44 and for Coloureds the figure was R624. Sec Annual Survey, <ip. cii., 
p241. 

Annual Survey, op. «/., p 65. 

'Unrest; increase in rents scrapped'. Cape Times, 6 September 1984. 

■" ‘650 Held - most at Vaal funerals’. Cape Times. 24 .September 1984. 
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opened in 1984. By the end of that year about 22,000 high-school pupils 
were boycotting classes.”*^ Failing to deal with the causes of the township 
disturbances, and in keeping with their usual stance of confrontation, 
defence force troops were deployed to restore ‘order’ in three Transvaal 
townships in October 1984. Township residents saw the presence of the 
troops in their neighbourhoods as a declaration of civil war on them and 
their children. The South African spiral of apartheid's legalised 
violence, violent reaction and repressive counter-action seems never- 
ending. In January 1985, a government survey into the unrest in the 
Vaal Triangle townships came to the remarkable conclusion that 
dissatisfaction with the education system had not played any part in the 
unrest of the previous year. The survey report cited possible black 
municipal maladministration and the fact that people did not 
understand the working of the new black local authorities properly, as 
the reasons for the rioting.The survey did not take into account the 
fact that far from a lack of understanding, blacks rejected government- 
created local authorities because people clearly understood how little 
real power the community councils could exercise within the framework 
of apartheid. In the Eastern Cape an entire village council resigned 
because of community pressure and the councillors’ inability to improve 
conditions in their township. The former community councillors said 
they were not given a hearing by the authorities and were seen as ‘civil 
servants who helped the government in implementing its apartheid 
policy 


Sharpeville re-lived 

No single incident in the country’s recent history demonstrates more 
clearly the brutal intransigence of white authority than the police killing 
of seventeen mourners on their way to a funeral near Uitenhage in the 
Eastern Cape. The funeral killings took place on the anniversary of 
Sharpeville (1960) when sixty-nine people taking part in a peaceful 
defiance campaign were shot and killed. On 21 March 1985. as South 
Africans were commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Sharpeville dead, police fired on a peaceful crowd of mourners in the 
Eastern Cape. The people were walking from one township to another 
to bury an unrest victim. Subsequently it was found, as in the case of the 

Annual Survey, op. cit ., p xx. 

'Education not cause of riots'. Cape Times, 3 Januar>' IVS.S. 

** ‘Entire tillage council resigns’. Cape Times, 7 January I'lit.S. 
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killings of twenty-five years ago, that most of the black victims were shot 
in their backs. 

In the wake of the incident and acting on information given by senior 
personnel in his department, the Minister of Law and Order, Louis Le 
Grange, later misinformed parliament on the killings. He said that the 
crowd of mourners were armed with ‘stones, sticks, petrol bombs and 
bricks’ and that they were confronted by a police unit and told that their 
march was illegal. The minister claimed that the commanding officer 
fired a warning shot and the crowd allegedly retaliated by surrounding 
the police and throwing stones, sticks and petrol bombs. According to 
the minister’s account—subsequently rejected by an official inquiry— 
the police then fired in self-defence.'*'’ 

A government-appointed commission of inquiry, headed by Justice 
Donald Kannemcyer. found that the unnecessary banning of a funeral 
on that day and ill-equipped police were mainly responsible for the 
incident. The judge found that several allegations that Le Grange had 
made in parliament were untrue, including the fact that the police were 
surrounded and stoned as well as petrol-bombed. The Kannemeyer 
Report, tabled in parliament in June 1985, dismissed police claims that 
they had found traces of exploded petrol bombs and an unexploded 
bi^mb with fingerprints.^^ The Kannemeyer Report’s most damning 
indictment states: ‘Had the holding of the funeral not unnecessarily 
been prohibited on doubtful grounds, there can be little doubt that the 
prtKCSsion would have passed through Uitenhage without incident’. 
The Report stated that thirty-five of the forty-seven killed had been shot 
in the back."*** 


Emergency 

As the country-wide disturbances showed no signs of abating, the 
government made their first move towards the declaration of the State 
of Emergency and banned the meetings of sixty-four black 

In 1%0 the ANC' called for a peaceful proteM against the pass laws. In a defiance campaign 
organised to start on 21 March 1%U, black people were told to leave the pass books—blacks are 
still legally compelled to carry these btxiks at all times—at home and offer themselves up for 
arrest. In Sharpeville. near Vereeniging in the Transvaal, the police opened fire on a peaceful 
group of black people, killing sixty-nine and injuring 178 others. A State of Emergency was 
declared and 1 ,^l people were detained or arrested. Sec Benjamin Pogrund, ‘That sunny day in 
Sharpeville’, Rand Daily Mail, 21 March 1985. 

^ ‘17 shot dead’. Cape Times, 22 March 1985. 

" ‘Police exaggerated evidence of crowd's weapons’. Cape Times, 12 June 1985. 

‘Funeral banning and ill-equipped police blamed for deaths’. Cape Times, 12 June 1985. 
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organisations in thirty magisterial districts in June 1985.However, the 
violence was taking on added dimensions daily and one sinister aspect to 
emerge was the increasing attacks, often fatal, on political activists. 
Many of these crimes were never solved by the jrolice. In one 
particularly horrific killing, four UDF leaders in the Eastern Cape, 
Matthew Goniwe, Ford Calata, Sparrow Mkhonto and Siceio Mhlawuli 
were found stabbed and burnt to death. The car in which they were 
travelling on their way home from a meeting was also burnt out. Despite 
a R40,000 reward offer—most of it put up by the UDF—the police have 
not made any headway in their investigations. Unrest spread to the 
Western Cape when pupils boycotted schools to commemorate the 
deaths of the four men.^’ 

Amid glaring international publicity on events in South Africa, the 
government declared a State of Emergency in thirty-six magisterial 
districts on 21 July 1985. By November the political violence death-rate 
had more than doubled. Professor Alf Stafler of the University of the 
Witwatersrand ascribed the rise in the number of deaths to the 
increasing willingness of both sides to use force.'’' In the year ending 
October 1985, about 800 people died as a result of political violence, 
4,000 were injured and there were about 19,000 riot-related arrests.''- 
Figures compiled by the South African Institute of Race Relations show 
that there had been only 175 unrest deaths in 1984. 

The Emergency declaration gave the already notorious South 
African police even wider powers and President Botha claimed that 
these were aimed at restoring peace in the troubled townships. 
However, initial state action proved that the Emergency was really 
aimed at silencing every dissenting voice in the South African political 
arena. In the first four months the police detained about 5.IKK) people 
under the emergency regulations. Under the ‘normal’ security 
legislation about 100 people were detained monthly since the beginning 


‘Govt bans meetings of 64 groups'. Cape Times. If) June I'JR.S. 

An independent pathologist, appointed by the families of the four murdered UDF leaders, 
found they had died of multiple slab wounds—one had been shot in the head as well. The Ixidies 
were burned afterwards. Sec Chris Whitfield, ‘UDF deaths horror’, Sunday TV/hM/ic I Durban) 
6 August 1985. Despite a R42.000 (about £10,5tX) sterling) reward from the UDF, academies 
and the police—they contributed RI.CIOO—no headway has been made in police investigations. 
” Arlend Getz, ‘Death loll has more than doubled since State of Emergency was declared'. 
^ Sunday Tribune, 15 November 1985. 

Graham Howe, Indicator SA, quarterly review of the Natal University's Centre For Applied 
Social Sciences, November 1985, 

” Sunday Tribune. 15 November 1985. 
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of 1985. The majority of the detainees were students, teachers and 
community workers. 

In the black townships the presence of defence force troops and the 
declaration of the State of Emergency were seen as the moves of a 
government out of control. To no avail community organi.sations 
warned the government that detaining community leaders would result 
in lawless elements stepping into the vacuum and lead to even more 
violence. A University of Cape Town report found that 83 per cent of 
the detainees were tortured. 

When visiting South Africa in September, the historian and writer, 
Robin Hallctt, stated that the police were prompting anarchy by their 
indiscriminate use of violence. ‘It is a terrible indictment to have to 
make, but as a historian I find it impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
in their unrestrained use of violent tactics some sections of the police 
have in fact contributed to the sense of growing anarchy.’'''’ What has 
become known as the ‘3’rojan Horse* incident, bears testament to 
Hallctt’s observations. On 15 October, police hid in packing-cases on the 
back of a civilian truck and as the vehicle approached a group of young 
protesters in a Coloured suburb of Cape Town, they opened fire with 
shotguns, killing three and wounding fifteen others. '’^ The incident was 
given prime coverage on television screens world-wide and a few weeks 
later drastic curbs were placed on the domestic press and television and 
especially the foreign media operating in South Africa. No television 
reporting or photographing of unrest was to be allowed and newspaper 
reports were subject to even stricter state control. Under comparatively 
‘normal’ circumstances the South African press is severely censored; the 
.State of Emergency regulations introduced even more curbs and the 
increased news black-outs, introduced in November, made sure that a 
semblance of peace, at least, reigned in the homes of the white 
electorate, whose racially exclusive residential areas were far removed ] 
from the black townships. This drastic censorship was unashamedly 
justified on international television by the Deputy Minister of 
Information, Louis Nel, on the evidence of a letter to the editor of the 
Daily Telegraph (London). The published letter was purportedly from a 
holidaymaker who had seen foreign television crews inciting black 


'Apartheid barometer'. Weekly Mail, 1{2,?) 15-21 November 19X5. 

' ■ Barry Streek.'UCT report on detainees! S3 per cent tortured'. Cape Times, 12 September 1985. 
R Hallett, 'Are the police promoting anarchy?’. Cape Times, 9 September 1985. 

Tony Weaver, Ronnie Morris, Ebrahim Moosa and Arnold Kirkby, ‘Three shot dead in 
Alhloiie’, Cape Times, 16 October 1985. 
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:hildren to riot in South Africa. When the letter was shown to be a fake, 
4el then cited several accounts where foreign television crews had 
illegedly incited riots. None of the alleged incidents were substantiated 
jy evidence. 


Future action 

The disheartening aspect of charting events in South Africa is the 
historical inability of the government to understand that black people 
do not want and will not live with apartheid and any of its forms— 
whether it is a tricameral parliament where a handful of blacks play the 
politics of collaboration or the confederal dream of the National Party 
where undoubtedly whites will rule whites in the rich white areas and 
blacks will have autonomy in their barren homelands and ghettos. At 
this point in the country’s history the government and the few blacks 
who think their political salvation is dependent on the white Afrikaner 
minority are headed on a course of action that docs not offer a peaceful 
alternative to the country’s problems. If the government or its 
supporters were genuinely working towards peace, a round tabic 
convention—devoid of senseless political rhetoric about the ANC 
foregoing violence—would have been on their agenda. Instead, the 
architect of the National Party’s reform plans. Chris Heunis. Minister of 
Constitutional Development and Planning, says that they arc holding 
secret discussions with the credible black leadership.If this were 
indeed a move to be viewed optimistically, it is puzzling why one of the 
most popular black leaders, the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt 
Reverend Desmond Tutu, was refused an opportunity to talk with the 
State President."' Black people believe that the South African 
government has moved about as far as it will willingly go along the road 
to real political reform and any further moves on the part of the state 
will be the result of increased pressure from both home and abroad. 

The most important aspect of fundamental political change as 


Paul Bell. ‘Silence! reform at work’. Business Pay. 19 November 198.S. 

At the start of the emergency Bishop Tutu requc.sted an appointment to see the State President 
so that they could discuss the serious unrest in the country. However, the President rcluscd the 
opportunity. Sec Sophie Tema, ’Play games while SA burns'. Cape Times. .Kl July IW.S. 

If South Africa's political policy were separate but equal oppiirtumties and facilities for all 
races, as the country’s rulers have always claimed, the international outcry would not be that 
vigorous. The unashamed inequality is why South Africa ‘runs like a sewer through the 
conscience of the world', as one noted Afrikaans literary figure writes. Sec Andre Brink. ‘Some 
aspects of culture and apartheid' in Peter Randall (ed). Anaiomy of Apartheid. Johannesburg 
Sprocas, 1970, p 40. 
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opposed to the government’s attempts thus far to disguise apartheid, is 
that it will not be accepted unless the government thrashes out a model 
for a future South Africa with black leadership that does have 
credibility. As one black writer notes: ‘Change has to be negotiated, not 
imposed by the guilty party.This means releasing the jailed ANC 
leader. Nelson Mandela, as well as all other political prisoners or 
detainees, allowing the exiles to return home and lifting the bans on 
individuals and popular organisations. In the present situation the white 
minority government has given clear indications that this is highly 
unlikely. 

Exploring the viable alternatives, Mokgethi Motlhabi assesses the 
effects and limitations of guerrilla warfare as opptiscd to peaceful 
solutions. Motlhabi explores the role of the churches—historically, 
most white Christians have offered little moral resistance to apartheid— 
as well as the part to be played by the black trade unions and political 
organisations. According to him, black South Africans will ultimately 
be their own liberators with little assistance from Western countries or 
the UN, although he does concede that sanctions could have a positive 
effect. He concludes that: 

It seems probable that change in .South Africa will ultimately depend on the 
maturity of ‘Black Power’; if this is understood as a direct, lasting challenge to 
the system by Blacks after summoning their strength and uniting in unrelenting 
action against it for better or for worse. All Black South Africans hope that this 
will come about peacefully. At this stage, however, very few Blacks have 
categorically ruled out of consideration other solutions which may be less 
peaceful."’ 


Matihabi, Black Knislance to Apartheid, op. cii. 
ibid. 
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Interest group politics in the 
Third World 


Although it is possible to characterise theoretical developments in the 
study of interest group politics during recent years as ‘the decade of 
corporatism’, it now appears that this decade has come to an end. 
Pluralism, temporarily supplanted but never extinguished, has been 
‘rediscovered’ and found to be more resilient and more capable of 
rejuvenation than expected. In political analysis as in political life it 
seems that both paradigms are bound to coexist in changing proportions 
and to interact in various ways. ‘ 

By now several writers, myself included, have argued that the 
concepts of pluralism and corporatism are most useful when not 
regarded as diametrically opposed ideal types or as coherent moulds 
shaping whole political systems. Instead it is theoretically more elegant 
and empirically more accurate to conceptualise them as alternative 
principles or modes of representation which can emerge and develop 
simultaneously in the same political system, trading positions of relative 
predominance in successive historical periods, across various socio¬ 
economic sectors, and even in different i.ssue areas or geographic 
regions.^ 

Such an approach has several important implications for the 
comparative analysis of interest politics. It allows us to capture the 
persistently heterogeneous nature of many systems of interest 


' For dcfinitioiLs of corporatism and pluralism see Philippe C Schmittcr, 'Stdl the century of 
corporatism?’. Review of Politics. .Vi(l) January 1974, pp K.S-l.f I: ’Corporatism can lx? defined 
as a system of interest representation in which the constituent units are organized into a limited 
number of singular, compulsory, non-competitive, hierarchically ordered and functionalls 
differentiated categories, recognized or licensed (if not created) by the slate and granted a 
deliberate representational monopoly within their respective categories in exchange fur 
observing certain controls on their selection of leaders and articulation of demands and 
supports.' ‘Pluralism can be defined as a system of interest repre'sentation in winch ihc 
constituent units arc organized into an unspecific number of multiple, voluntary, competitive, 
non-hicrarchically ordered and self-determined (as to type or soipc of interest) categories which 
are not specially licensed, recognized, subsidized, created or otherwise umtrolled in leadership 
selection or interest articulation by the state and which do not exercise a monopoly of 

^ representational activity within their respective categories.' 

’ Similar points arc made by many of the contributors to two recent volumes on Western Europe. 
Gerhard Lehmbruch and Philippe C Schmittcr (eds). Poticmi of Curporaiisi Policy-Making. 
Beverly Hills: Sage, 1982, and Suzanne D Berger (cd). Organizing Interests m Western Europe. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981. 
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representation in which both pluralist and corporatist structures play 
key and enduring roles, yet in which neither mode of representation 
attains anything approaching universal or permanent hegemony. 

The task of tracing, mapping, and explaining persistently 
heterogeneous systems leads us to focus on conflict, change, and most 
of all on history. This encourages a more effective integration of the 
study of interest groups with the study of political development by 
drawing our attention to long-term historical transformations in 
associational life, especially in systems where the on-going tension and 
competition between pluralist and corporatist principles promotes 
periodic or even cyclical fluctuations in the predominant mode of 
representation. 

Such a perspective invites us to classify different types of 
heterogeneous systems by identifying the major ways in which pluralist 
and corporatist subsystems tend to coexist and by identifying the 
consequences of each pattern of coexistence for the political system as a 
whole. For example, in an earlier work 1 advanced a preliminary 
classification of heterogeneous systems of representation into three 
types, I argued that all three patterns of associational heterogeneity 
could emerge at different times in the .same political system. More 
generally, I also suggested that each pattern tends to characterise a 
different level of political-economic development and a different 
geographical-cultural area.' 

Recognition and analysis of persistent associational heterogeneity 
has advanced farthest regarding the ‘societal corporatist' systems ol 
Western liurope.'* Several writers have noted that these covert and 
collaborative corporatist arrangements are embedded in and constantly 
interacting with political party organisations which still dominate more 

* Rohcrl Biiinchi. Inlernl Groups and Polilical DwHopmem in Turkey. Princeton: Princeton 
UiiivcrNity Press. IVK4. chap. 9 I identified cases of ‘segmentary coexistence' in which the 
mutual isolation of differentially organised sectors tends to suppress the expression of interest 
conflict, cases of 'representational dualism' in which the antagonistic competition of pluralisl 
and corporatist coalitions tends to exacerbate interest conflict and cases of 'symbiotic 
coexistence'm which the harmonious collaboration of pluralist and corporatist sub-systems 
tends to resolve interest conflict. I examined segmentary coexistence in several authoritarian 
regimes in Asia, representational dualism in the fragile democracies of Latin America's 
industrialised southern cone, and symbiotic coexistence in the democracies of Western Europe 
’ Schmitter distinguishes between two varieties of corporatism in which interest groups arc- 
similar in structure but very different in terms of their relations with the state. He speaks of 
‘societal corporatism' in democratic systems where groups are relatively autonomous of state 
control and exert a strong influence in the policy-making process versus 'state eorporatism'm 
authoritarian systems where groups are subordinated to state control and are penetrated by 
official bureaucratic and party organisations. Schmitter, ‘Still the century of corporatism'?', op 
cit. 
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public and competitive pluralist arenas of decisionmaking, indeed, it is 
now commonly suggested that societal corporatism, once seen as a 
remedy to the supposed inadequacies and excesses of pluralism, has 
itself generated an unanticipated pluralist resurgence by provoking 
party-electoral realignments, rank and file revolts within associational 
cartels, and new social movements of previously quiescent 'policy- 
takers’.-^ 

Similar, though less numerous, accounts of heterogeneous systems 
have appeared concerning the deeply divided democracies of Latin 
America that preceded and paved the way for a new generation of 
‘bureaucratic-authoritarianism’ and dependent development. Many 
writers have explained that democracy in these countries was torn apart 
by uncontrollable polarisations between left and right in which pluralist 
groups confronted corporatist groups as mutually exclusive channels 
mobilising antagonistic social classes. In each case, after prolonged 
stalemate, miYitary might purged the system of its pluralist 
‘inconsistencies’ and firmly established the dominance of ‘state 
corporatism’. 

The study of a.ssociational heterogeneity is considerably less 
advanced in the areas of the Middle Last and Asia. Interest group 
politics in these regions commonly are perceived cither as inadequate 
attempts to replicate classic Anglo-American models of democratic 
pluralism or as budding imitations of Latin American varieties of 
authoritarian corporatism. Authoritarian regimes in many Middle 
Eastern and Asian countries have, indeed, promoted corporatist 
associations as instruments of social control. But they generally have 
avoided the high levels of repression that would be necessary to 
eliminate the vestiges of pluralism and to impose a uniform or cohesive 
corporatist system. Instead they have opted for strategies of 
corporatisation that are far more tentative, partial, and inconsistent 


’ Sec, for example, Gerhard I.chmbruch. ‘C'oncertation atrd ihc struelure of corporatist 
networks’, in John H Goldthorpc (ed). Order and Conflict in Contemporary Capitalism. New 
York; Oxford University Press, 1984, pp (itf-80 as well as the essays hy Claus Offe and 
Alessandro Pizzorno in the Berger volume. 

" Philippe Schmitter. ‘The "Portugalizatkm" of Brazil'.’', in Alfred Stepan (cd). Authoritarian 
Brazil, New Haven: Yale University Press, I97.J, pp 179-2.12; Robert Kaufman. Transitions to 
Stable Authoritarian Corporate Regimes: The Chilean Case?. Beverly Hills: Sage, 1976: and 
Guillermo O’Donnell, Modernization and Bureaucratic-Authoritarianism, Berkeley: University 
of California Institute of International Studies, 197.1. 
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than the Latin American examples with which often they are 
compared.^ 

An eclectic and alterable mixture of corporatist, pluralist, and hybrid 
structures may be attractive to authoritarian modernisers for several 
reasons. It alleviates the need for sustained and widespread campaigns 
of coercion involved in more ambitious efforts to recast entire 
associational systems from a common mould. It promotes a shared 
sense of weakness and disorganisation among groups isolated in 
differentially structured compartments that can be reshuffled at the 
whim of the ruling elite. 

A mixed system of representation can help to preserve the autonomy 
of the authoritarian state not only vis-a-vLs potential opponents, but also 
vis-a-vis ambitious allies aspiring to become full coalition partners or to 
manoeuvre the state into guaranteeing a particular imbalance of power 
between contending social classes. Finally, such a system can provide 
authoritarian modernisers an important measure of flexibility and 
adaptiveness in reordering their relations with dominant and 
subordinate social groups. This can enhance a regime’s chances of 
implementing and surviving abrupt changes and even complete 
reversals in its economic policies, its social bases of support, and its 
international alliances. 

In many mixed authoritarian systems the coexistence of pluralist and 
corporatist structures produces paradoxical results. Indeed there is a 
frequent and ironic inversion of roles between groups that challenges 
our conventional expectation that pluralism will promote pressure for 
more genuine democracy while corporatism will buttress ever more 
invincible forms of authoritarianism. Instead we see several systems in 
which pluralist policies operate not as catalysts for disruptive 
participation and demand-making, but as valuable instruments of 
authoritarian control. Similarly, corporatist policies of co-optation, 
‘concertation’, and coercion often unwittingly provoke precisely the 
kinds of political opposition they seek to prevent and even provide them 
with ready-made channels for counter-mobilisation. 

Pluralism can help to support stable authoritarianism in several ways. 
It can maintain a facade of voluntarism and respect for the freedom of 


’’ Two examples of such regimes are Indonesia and 'Hiailand. Dwight King, ‘Social mobilization, 
associational life, interest intermediation, and political cleavage in Indonesia', PhP 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1977 and Montri Chenvidyakarn, ‘Political control and 
economic influence: a study of trade a.s.soci3tions in Thailand', PhD dissertation. University ol 
Chicago, 1979. 
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association that is sufficient to satisfy the very modest expectations of 
international lenders and donor democracies for evidence that non¬ 
communist authoritarians are behaving in a tolerant, ‘tutelary’ or even 
quasi-democratic manner. It can serve as a powerful tactic of 
disorganisation and fragmentation by delaying the emergence of unified 
representatives in sensitive sectors and by promoting the proliferation 
of weak, financially dependent and squabbling leaders who can be 
manipulated and discarded by government patrons. 

Pluralism also can allow state security and intelligence agencies to 
acquire otherwise unattainable information about the strength and 
intentions of interest group leaders and to amass copious files of their 
‘subversive’ statements and activities for later use in criminal 
proceedings. Finally, pluralism can serve as a form of punishment for 
group leaders who refuse to collaborate in state-controlled corporalist 
arrangements and as a vivid reminder of the marginal, precarious, and 
impotent roles awaiting current collaborators who might try to exploit 
the privileges of corporatism in an independent manner. 

Alternatively, corporatist policies can seriously destabilise and even 
help to undermine authoritarian regimes. In some sectors corporatism 
can become too co-optivc and ‘inclusionary’. This can result in a partial 
surrender of policy-making to veto groups whose political support is 
indispensable to the authoritarian coalition, but whose privileges 
nevertheless must be curtailed if the regime is to adapt and survive. In 
other sectors co-optation of particular leaders and organisations can 
result in the alienation of a general constituency and its recurrent 
explosion in rank-and-file revolts against the isolation and betrayal of its 
own representatives. 

Corporatist policies have an uncanny propensity for dividing those 
they seek to unite and uniting those they seek to divide. On one hand, 
the clearly discriminatory and ‘asymmetrical’ nature of most corporatist 
arrangements can intensify rivalry and disarray within and between the 
very sectors the state wishes to rationalise and coordinate. On the other 
hand, all sorts of aggrieved groups which arc excluded from or 
unsuccessful in the corporatist arena may be able to suspend their 
mutual differences long enough to collaborate in fashioning a parallel 
and competing pluralist arena as the preserve of a mounting political 
opposition. 

No authoritarian regime relies exclasively or even primarily on 
corporatism. The unreliability of corporatist means of social control and 
the vulnerability of authoritarian regimes that employ them arc evident 
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from the long list of alternative control techniques that invariably are 
required to reinforce and sustain the edifice of corporatist occupational 
associations. I'his list includes cosmetic islands of associational 
pluralism; contrived party-electoral systems and recurrent promises of 
‘political openings'; incessant ideological campaigns, production 
drives, and neo-traditionalist revivals; the launching, atrophy, and 
reincarnation of successive ruling parly organisations; multiple and 
overlapping domestic intelligence services; the exaggeration or 
fabrication of external threats to national security; and, when all else 
fails, coercion, terror, and exile. 

The prevalence in the Middle Hast and Asia of heterogeneous 
systems of representation requires a rethinking of conventional 
assumptions, derived primarily from Western European and Latin 
American experiences, about the historical and causal connections 
between pluralism and corporatism. For example, most analysts of 
societal corporatism and state corporatism regard corporatist 
arrangements as comprising a new system of interest representation that 
arises in response to and ultimately replaces a more ‘unruly’ pluralist 
system.'^ However, many authoritarian modernisers in the Middle East 
and Asia have tried to use corporatism as a supplement to pluralism 
rather than as a replacement for it. They intentionally have avoided 
trying to impose ambitious and cohesive corporatist systems, preferring 
instead to combine supposedly incompatible elements of both pluralism 
and corporatism. Moreover, in many countries where authoritarian 
elites have attempted to force associational life into a tighter state 
corporatist mould their regimes have been deeply shaken or overturned 
by unanticipatedly powerful oppo.sitions. In these cases it may be more 
accurate to argue that corporatism itself has been a source of new 
political instability and the unintended cause of a more vigorous 
pluralism. 


'Unruly’ corporatism in the Middle East and Asia 

Observers of societal corptiratism in Western Europe and state 
corporatism in Latin America commonly argue that these systems are 
more stable or governable to the degree that corporatist structures and 
processes have eclipsed pluralist ones. Regarding the Middle East and 


" See, for example, Schmiticr’s esjiay in the Berger volume where pluralism is closely identificil 
with 'unruliness' and corporatism is identified with political stability. 
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Asia, however, there is substantial evidence that corporatism is most 
effective when combined and diluted with pluralist elements in a 
heterogeneous system of representation, especially when the 
segmentary coexistence of isolated and differentially organised 
groups serves to fragment civil society and prevent the emergence of 
autonomous centres of power. 

Alternatively, corporatism is most troublesome and destabilising 
when authoritarian elites abandon such flexible and pragmatic- 
arrangements and try to reshape associational life into a more cohesive 
instrument of political domination and economic mobilisation. When 
authoritarian modernisers with diminishing political tolerance and 
rising economic ambitions seek to impose a ‘purer’ brand of corporatism 
they may unwittingly pave the way for the coalescence of previously 
divided or mutually hostile groups into a new opposition movement that 
can threaten the very existence of the regime or greatly reduce its 
autonomy from the demands of specific social and economic sectors. 

J will attempt to illustrate these points with examples of unstable and 
self-defeating corporatist experiments in four authoritarian regimes in 
he Middle East and Asia—the experiments of Anwar Sadat in Egypt, 
vluhammad Re7.a Shah Pahlavi in Iran. Park Chung lice in South 
Corea, and Indira Gandhi’s emergency regime in India, These countries 
ire quite diverse in terms of both degree and type of interest group 
irganisation. Associational life is most advanced and heterogeneous in 
£gypt where it is predominantly corporatist and in India where it is 
iredominantly pluralist. Associability has been substantially more 
cpressed in Iran and South Korea, yet both countries possess extensive 
orporatist structures in some key sectors. In Iran, merchants and 
cligious leaders preserved unique and powerful forms of traditional 
orporatism capable of checking and ultimately helping to smash the 
lower of the modern state. In South Korea, soldiers and technocrats 
taked their hopes for rapid industrialisation and political survival on 
heir ability to fashion new forms of corporatist control for a working 
:lass whose numbers multiplied five times in less than two decades. In 
;ach of these countries, however, efforts to establish a ‘new 
luthoritarianism' through the abrupt introduction or intensification of 
tate corporatist policies produced not a Third World replica of 
bureaucratic-authoritarianism', but a more powerful prilitical 
ipposition containing many newly strengthened elements of pluralism. 
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Egypt: the ambivalent corporatism of Anwar Sadat 

Anwar Sadat never came to terms with the extensive but incoherent 
network of corporatist occupational groups that he inherited from 
Jamal Abd al-Nasscr. At first, he regarded them as potentially 
dangerous vestiges of authoritarian socialism that were incompatible 
with his supposed desire to redirect Egypt toward capitalist and 
democratic development. Then as Sadat became disenchanted with 
pluralist strategies of reform, he began to fashion his own improvised 
brand of corporatism as a more cautious and controllable means of 
combining political and economic liberalism. Finally, Sadat abandoned 
both pluralist and corporatist policies of democratisation and prepared 
instead for the coercive imptosition of a more comprehensive and 
centralised system of authoritarian corporatism. 

As long as Sadat tolerated and manipulated Egypt’s traditional 
mixture of contrived pluralism and incoherent corporatism he was 
remarkably successful in almost single-handedly reversing his country’s 
economic and foreign policies despite mounting protests from a wide 
variety of aggrieved groups. But, as it became increasingly clear that he 
had opted for a more ambitious authoritarian design, Sadat triggered 
simultaneous confrontations with numerous groups many of which 
temporarily overcame their deep divisions to form an unusually broad 
and unified opposition movement. The traumatic results of these 
confrontations, including the assassination of Anwar Sadat, have made 
Egypt’s current rulers more reluctant than ever to risk antagonising 
powerful and well-organised interests. 'I'hus Sadat’s efforts to bolster 
the authoritarian regime with tougher corporatist policies has, in fact, 
weakened its ability to formulate any decisive strategy of reform. The 
result has been a new period of drift and procrastination in which the 
country’s economic stagnation continues and its social conflicts intensify. 

From 1970 until 1976 Sadat perceived Egypt’s largest occupational 
associations—the labour unions and agricultural cooperatives—as 
particularly menacing ‘centres of power’ that could be used to mobilise 
support for his opponents on both the left and the right. Sadat was not 
eager to endorse any pluralist reform of the party and electoral systems 
until he was confident that these key corporatist groups would not fall 
into the hands of the Nasserists, communists, and Wafdists. Thus he 
moved swiftly to purge and thoroughly restructure the union and 
cooperative movements while allowing one committee after another to 
debate countless proposals for the transition from single-party 
dictatorship to multi-party democracy. 






Sadat encouraged a year-long muck-raking campaign against the 
president of the Confederation of Agricultural Cooperatives whom he 
suspected was helping to prepare provincial and village organisations to 
back Wafdist candidates well in advance of the 1976 parliamentary 
elections. Sadat’s goal was not merely to remove a potential opponent 
from a sensitive position, but to emasculate the cooperative movement 
as a whole. While the confederation president was on trial for 
corruption and embezzlement the confederation itself was abolished, 
leaving a multitude of small and scattered cooperatives with no 
independent centre of coordination or financing. Hventually, most of 
the functions, funds, and even the buildings of cooperatives were turned 
over to a new network of ‘Village Banks’, operating not as government 
credit agencies but as local investment banks promoting the business 
enterprises of the regime’s supporters among the rural middle class. 

Sadat did not risk this sort of broad attack against the far stronger and 
better organised labour movement. Rather than try to cripple or abolish 
the General Confederation of Labour Unions he assented to a series of 
centralising reforms that greatly enhanced its powers as a peak 
association while cutting it off from its own constituency.'^ Of course, 
these measures did not diminish the opposition of many labour leaders 
to the dismantling of the Arab Socialist Union or the discontent of 
workers with capitalist economic policies. This was already evident 
from the poor performance of government-backed lists in urban- 
industrial areas during the 1976 elections, and it was dramatically 
underscored in the nationwide ‘bread riots’ of January 1977. 
Nevertheless, Sadat's ability to isolate growing working-class 
opposition was greatly aided by his encapsulation and neutralisation of 
the top union leaders who, in turn, played upon the government's 
insecurities in order to extract still more organisational concessions and 
privileges. 

Once he had dealt with the cooperatives and unions, however, 
Sadat’s early aversion to corporatism quickly disappeared. By early 
1977 he was in clear retreat from encouraging the emergence of a 
pluralist process that was certain to be exploited and perhaps controlled 

'' By 1976, confederation leaders were granted most of the demands for union reorganisation that 
Nasser had accepted in principle during the mass protests of 1%S, but which never had been 
codified. Confederation leaders were given legal guarantees of job security and rcliremenl 
benefits, ex officio status in planning hoards and policy councils, exclusive control over 
leadership training programmes, aulhorisatUm to establish an independent bank, stronger 
control over union federations and locals, and greater immunity from electoral challenges and 
rank-and-file protests. 
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by his opponents. During the next four years he shifted his efforts away 
from launching a new system of competitive parties and toward 
re.shaping the existing set of corporatist interest groups into more 
reliable instruments of control and co-optation. Yet even during this 
period Sadat's brand of corporatism was highly idiosyncratic and 
eclectic, still tolerating and manipulating many features of pluralism 
rather than trying to extinguish them. 

First, the presidential personality was increasingly endowed with 
neo-traditionalist attributes of religiosity and paternalism. The 
president was now known as ‘the believing president’ {al-rais al- 
mumin), Muhammad Anwar Sadat. He referred to himself as ‘the elder 
of the Egyptian family’ (kahir al-aila al misriya) and the guardian of 
authentic national morals which supposedly were best exemplified in 
the unspoiled fabric of village society. Weekend newscasts invariably 
were dominated by films of the president performing the F'riday noon 
prayer in his family’s village of Mit Abu al-Kum and then appearing, 
clad in his f’allahiya and holding his walking-staff, to ‘consult’ with 
members of the village council. 

Second, electoral and judicial processes were distorted to reflect 
these presidentially personified values and to enforce the tyranny of the 
provincial majority. A long list of plebiscites produced predictable but 
incredible majorities ratifying constitutional amendments that included 
restrictions on political party formation, abridgements of the freedom 
i)f association, and new means of press censorship. A new ‘Law for the 
Preservation of Values' (dubbed the ‘Law of Shame’ by its opponents) 
established a special court to deal with trouble-makers who ‘defamed’ 
the nation, especially those who criticised Sadat's ‘normalisation' of 
relations with Israel. 

Third, Sadat made a particular effort to strengthen his alliances with 
several corporatist syndicates in the business community and among 
middle-class professionals. Sadat used a variety of techniques to 
transform these associations into more reliable bases of political support 
and more effective agents of capitalist development. He encouraged 
grater colonisation of the syndicates by the ruling party; he packed the 
memberships of these groups with large numbers of civil servants who 
were far more .su.sceptib!e to government pressures than their colleagues 
in the private sector; he promoted a new spirit of ‘syndical capitalism’ by 
providing profitable opportunities for professional assoeiations to 
establish business enterprises, including joint ventures with foreign 
investors; and, when necessary, he redrafted laws regulating syndical 
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organisation and activity to tip the balance of power in favour of 
pro-government factions. 

Fourth, Sadat made a grand if half-hearted display of his willingness 
to share power with the leaders of occupational associations in a kind of 
‘corporatist democracy’. During the holy month of Ramadan 1979 he 
met each evening after the iftar (fast-breaking) meal with a different 
assemblage of interest group leaders to discuss creating an ‘upper’ 
chamber of the legislature whose members would be drawn primarily 
from the corporatist associations. Business representatives were 
particularly candid and straightforward in outlining their view of the 
president’s alternatives for structuring the new Majlis al-Shura 
(Consultative Assembly). If the chamber was to be a true syndical 
parliament with legislative powers, they said, then its members should 
be elected from the various functional groups comprising the ‘Egyptian 
family’; on the other hand, if the chamber was to be a ceremonial body, 
then the president should appoint its members and leave the syndicates 
out of the matter altogether.'" 

Typically, Sadat chose neither of these clear alternatives, preferring 
instead a hybrid formula that eventually alienated most of the groups it 
was designed to co-opt. The Majlis al-Shura was created in 1980 as a 
consultative chamber with very limited policy-making powers that 
amounted to supervising a cumbersome new system of press censorship. 
One half of its members were elected not from corporatist syndicates, 
but from party lists in geographical districts as in the People's Assembly. 
The other half of its members were appointed by the president as 
representatives of key functional groups and national institutions. 
However, the syndical leaders had no role in the selection and there was 
no effort to revive any of the quota systems or schemes of functional 
representation that Nasser had devised in the lyWJs. All of the 
opposition parties boycotted the elections to the Majlis al-Shura and 
several prominent presidential apppointees declined their seats. Thus 
the net product of Sadat’s experiment in corporatist democracy was a 
collection of local party functionaries and aged luminaries who 
represented no one and who had virtually nothing to do. 

Disappointed with these meagre results, Sadat finally turned to much 
tougher corporatist measures. By the end of 1980 he had become highly 
irritated with the considerable room for manoeuvre that his opponents 

'Iliese conversations arc recorded in the minutes of President Sadat’s meetings with interest 

group leaders. Al Hava al-Amma Ul-lstatamat, Mar wa Masirat al-lfimuifniltya (/•.'gvpr and the 

Journey of DtmtKracy], Cairo: Mataba al-Akhbar. 1981). 
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found in Hgypt’s melange of pluralist and corporatist associations. Over 
the next several months he confronted one group after another with the 
threat of reorganisation and tighter state controls. The ruling party 
orchestrated the replacement of critical leaders in the journalists’ 
syndicate by pro-goverment candidates. The People’s Assembly 
dissolved the executive committee of the bar association and drafted a 
clearly punitive statute transforming the lawyers' relatively flexible and 
autonomous corporatist groups into the most rigid and highly regulated 
of all professional syndicates. Religious associations and private 
mosques—the only areas of associational life that remaind 
predominantly pluralist—were placed under investigation for possible 
closure or outright annexation by the government. 

By August |ysi Sadat was engaged in open struggles with all of the 
opposition parties (legal and illegal), several important interest groups 
(pluralist and corporatist), and a host of religious organisations (Muslim 
and Christian). He was surprised and alarmed to see that the 
traditionally effective barriers of organisational, ideological, and 
communal divisions were no longer adequate to prevent the coalescence 
of a heterogeneous opposition movement around a common set of 
powerful grievances—growing restrictions on political freedom, 
unchecked economic corruption and inequality, the failure of the Camp 
David ‘process’, and the government party’s exploitation of religious 
disputes. Sadat’s response to this challenge was the mass internment of 
over 1 ..‘SOO persons representing virtually every shade of unofficial 
opinion, the exile of the Pope of the C’optic Church, and the immediate 
nationalisation of all non-government mosques. These attacks on the 
few remaining vestiges of associational autonomy provoked an even 
greater political crisis that culminated in Sadat’s murder and that abated 
only when his successor took clear steps to free opposition leaders and 
to seek their cooperation. 

Husni Mubarak benefited greatly from the general sense of relief that 
followed the assassination. He succeeded in promoting a welcome and 
quite lengthy ‘era of good feeling' by holding regular summit meetings 
with the political opposition, by exposing some of the more spectacular 
examples of corruption among the new class of ‘open door’ 
entrepreneurs, and by inviting debate and revision of many of his 
predecessor’s unpopular economic and foreign policies. Gradually, 
however, Mubarak’s flexibility and accommodativeness were seen as 
concealing deeper signs of indecision and inconsistency, especially 
concerning competing strategies of economic development. Time after 
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time he has made incompatible commitments to international creditors 
and domestic interest groups, to labour unions and employers, to 
economic nationalists and free traders, to the wasteful socialism of the 
public sector and the corrupt capitalism of the private sector. 

Mubarak has tried to reassure Egypt’s most powerful social and 
economic groups that their competing demands can be reconciled by 
allotting each of them a secure niche or compartment in an economy 
that increasingly is becoming partitioned into differentially organised 
sectors and sub-sectors. In fact, this strategy has tended to intensify 
interest group competition, not to moderate it. The result has been a 
series of embarrassing reversals in Important areas of economic policy 
as well as deepening divisions within the government itself as more and 
more ministries seek to veto initiatives that threaten the entrenched 
interests of their bureaux and constituencies. 

Many of the same corporatist associations that originally had been 
fashioned as instruments of authoritarian control and economic 
regulation have become key contributors to the paralysis of the state 
and the fragmentation of the economy. The labour unions forced the 
Mubarak government to retreat from proposals for partial divestiture of 
public sector industries and to soften planned reductions in consumer 
goods’ subsidies. Businessmen’s groups weakened and eventually 
nullified government efforts to re-establish control over the banking 
and importing systems. The bar association claims that the new 
government’s coolness toward Israel and gradual rapprochement with 
the Arab world has vindicated the syndicate’s long years of opposition 
to Sadat’s foreign policy. Leaders of the journalists' syndicate are 
joining forces with university students to demand the reinstatement of 
student unions abolished by Sadat. And a broad coalition of nationali.st 
protesters recently manoeuvred Mubarak into using police force in a 
vain effort to defend the Israeli flag from burning at a Cairo exhibition 
centre. 

The loose and alterable set of corporatist structures inherited from 
the Nasserist era were indispensable to Anwar Sadat's efforts to keep 
his enemies off-balance while carrying out far-reaching changes in the 
social bases of Egypt’s authoritarian regime and in its economic and 
foreign policies. Sadat found numerous ways of manipulating and 
modifying corporatism, the most effective of which included admixtures 
and trappings of pluralism. However, when Sadat became intolerant of 
the openness of corporatist channels to manipulation by his opponents 
as well, he began to threaten the very flexibility and heterogeneity that 
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had made Egypt’s associational life so useful to his shifting authoritarian 
strategies. Sadat’s intention to remould Egyptian corporatism into a 
more cohesive system of control—an Egyptian variety of state 
corporatism—resulted instead in a counter-mobilisation of both 
corporatist and pluralist groups that jolted his regime and seriously 
limited the decisional autonomy of his successor. 

Iran: the corporatism of the Shah versus the corporatism of the bazaar 

l or more than twenty years after the American-sponsored coup d'etat 
that overthrew Musaddiq and the National Front, the Shah was 
extremely reluctant to permit any .system of interest representation in 
Iran, pluralist or corporatist. The Shah’s hostility to pluralism is easily 
understood. The rapid upsurge of voluntary associability between 1941 
and IM.S.l among workers, farmers, students, intellectuals, and 
professionals h:id been so decisively dominated by the Tudeh Party that 
even limited tolerance of pluralism must have seemed incompatible 
with the pre.servation of the monarchy, especially in the earlier years of 
the ’restoration’. 

His aversion to cirrporatism. however, was more complex and less 
enduring. 'J’he Shah evidently feared that any new repre.scntativc 
institutions created from above eventually could be infiltrated by his 
enemies and used against him. Even during the IMbOs when his regime 
was on much firmer footing the Shah did not attempt to revive the 
collection of state-sponsored occupational groups that the aristocratic 
prime minister. Ahmad Oavam, had promoted in the late 194()s to draw 
off support from the left’s more extensive forces." Perhaps the Shah’s 
hesitance to experiment with corporatist techniques of control can be 
explained by two important factors; one regional and ideological, the 
other national and historical. 

Until the beginning of the 1970s the leading prototype of 
authoritarian corporatism in the Middle East was, of course, Nasserism. 
This, in turn, was synonymous with all of the forces that the Shah 
dreaded most—anti-imperialism, socialism, revolution, and, naturally, 
republicanism. Such an alien, menacing, and rhetorically charged 
variety of corporatism could only have confirmed the Shah’s suspicion 
that even a highly contrived form of associational life would not help 
sustain the throne, thereby reinforcing his tendency to rely on symbol 
manipulation, material rewards, and systematic terror. 

" Eirvand Abrahamian, Iran Beitveen Two Revolutions, Princeton: Princeton Univcruity Prevs. 

1982. pp 238-9, 244-.S. 
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Moreover, Iranian society already possessed the nucleus of an 
indigenous, traditional corporatism in the informal but extensive 
organisational networks of the bazaar and the ulama. The Shah 
reasonably might have concluded that there was no need for the state to 
create modem corporatist structures when fortune already had 
provided such enduring and potentially useful institutions to the very 
segments of the traditional middle class whose political support he 
viewed as indispensable. Thus one of the Shah’s most important 
associational policies was his decision to tolerate the unique autonomy 
and power of these two corporatist groups even while gradually 
trimming their spheres of activity with other policies of industrialisation 
and secularisation. 

But in 1975 the Shah abruptly reversed this policy by trying to build a 
one-party state around the new Resurgence Party (Hizb-i Rastakhiz) 
and its collection of government-controlled occupational branches.*’ 
With the aid of SAVAK the party Ux>k control of the major economic 
ministries and launched a direct assault on the half-million craftsmen 
and merchants in bazaars throughout the country. Claiming that the 
cause of rapid inflation was hazaari ‘profiteering’ rather than 
government mismanagement of the oil boom, the party enforced a 
scries of measures during 1975 and 1976 that sought to wrest contrtil of 
the economy from the bazaars and place it firmly in the hands of the 
state. 

The party organisation opened new branches in the bazaars and 
began to extort ‘donations’ from businessmen. It also recruited 
thousands of people into vigilante ‘inspectorate teams' with summary 
piowers to fine hoarders and profiteers. Government ministries carried 
out a partial nationalisation of foreign trade by setting up state 
corporations to import and distribute foodstuffs. Labour and welfare 
agencies began harassing small workshops with new regulations for 
minimum wages, social security, medical insurance, and registration of 
temporary employees.*’ 

Municipal authorities imposed higher sales taxes and prohibited 
construction or repairs in existing marketplaces. In Tehran the city 
government even threatened to route a planned super-highway through 
the centre of the main bazaar. Finally, the government abolished the 
traditional guild system and replaced it with new Chambers of Guilds 

ibid., p M2. 

” Amir Taheri, ‘The bazaar', Kayhan Inlemalional. 2 October pp VS-IOI ; Sapehr Zabih, 

Iran's Revolutionary Upheaval, San Francisa>: Alchemy Bixtks, 1979. pp 27-^2. 
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controlled in the provinces by local governors and in Tehran by 
government functionaries and non-bazaar entrepreneurs from the ‘oil 
bourgeoisie'. These structures were responsible primarily for imposing 
price controls and referring offenders to special Guild Courts where in 
less than one year over a quarter of a million shopkeepers were fined or 
closed down and another 30,000 were deported or imprisoned. 

These measures quickly radicalised the bazaar, drove it into alliance 
with the more militant leaders of the ulama, and provided Ayatullah 
Khumayni with his key base of support in what eventually became the 
Islamic Revolution. In the ensuing confrontation with the government, 
the traditional corporatist organisations of the hazaaris proved to be far 
superior to the Shah’s hastily constructed version of state corporatism. 
I'he bazaar was particularly well suited to become the focal point of the 
revolution because of its strong ties with the provinces, with urban 
migrants, and with the ulamu. 

Lscading hazaari families for generations tended to intcr-marry not 
only with other merchant families, but also with families having the 
same provincial origins. This, together with constant commercial 
interchange, provided a nationwide chain of communication connecting 
Iran’s historically isolated provincial capitals and towns. 

Links with urban migrants were based not only on creditor and 
patronage relations, but also on the bazaar's finance and leadership of 
a wide assortment of popular religious groups that regularly organised 
neighbourhood worship outside the mosque. Bazaaris were the major 
sponsors of the Shi'i passion plays (laziyas) and religious festivals during 
the holy months of Ramadan and Muharram. In Tehran alone they 
were able to mobilise 5,(KX) procession leaders in the southern and 
eastern districts. The bazaar organised religious ‘missions’ (heyats) 
some of which administered hundreds of meeting places for mourning, 
religious instruction, and Quran recital. These missions also provided 
thousands of pilgrimage leaders who guided groups to the holy places in 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia.'*' 

Finally, the bazaar was closely tied to the ulama by both family and 
Hnancial relations. Many of the leading ulama originated from or 
married into hazaari families. Merchants financed the religious schools, 
seminaries, and charities run by the ulama and were reported to have 
contributed as much as 80 per cent of all private religious donations and 

'■* Taheri, np. al ., p 99; and Robert Graham. Iran The Illusion of Power. London; Groom Helm, 

1978. 

” Tahen, op. cit.. p 98; Zabih, op. cii.,p 28. 
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taxes {zakat and khums). Although the Shah had been trying since the 
early 1960s to-cut back the authority and resources of the religious 
institution, the prosperity and generosity of the bazaar allowed the 
ulama to expand their activities so that by the mid-197()s they had 
penetrated the urban shantytowns and for the first time many of the 
remote areas of the countryside. 

In alliance the bazaar and the ulama comprised a political force far 
greater than the sum of its parts. Together they mobilised a mass 
opposition that was much more powerful than anything each could have 
accomplished separately. The Shi'i ulama of Iran retained a political 
prominence that was unparalleled anywhere in the Muslim world.''’ 
Compared to their Sunni counterparts in other countries they enjoyed 
greater doctrinal authority and unity, more cohesive and hierarchical 
organisation, a much stronger tradition of independence from the state, 
and greater ability to act as an effective pressure group in influencing 
public policy. They were, in other words, the closest thing in Islam to a 
‘clergy’ or, more accurately, the most corporatised and self-sufficient 
group of spiritual leaders in a religious tradition that for centuries has 
been characterised by pluralist factionalism and recurrent appeals for 
state assistance in eliminating rivals. 

Nevertheless, by themselves the ulama could have mounted no more 
than a rearguard action against the Shah's growing determination to 
subordinate their informal and unique institutions to his more 
‘rationalised’ and comprehensive version of authoritarian corporatism. 
It was the simultaneous assault upon both bazaari and religious 
organisations that antagonised the traditional middle class in general 
and destroyed the few remaining bridges connecting the regime to 
Iranian society. By endorsing the reckless campaigns of the Resurgence 
Party the Shah was not laying the foundation of a more modern 
authoritarianism, but alienating and radicalising traditional supports he 
had never before dared to abandon. 

Of course, the Iranian Revolution was not simply the product of a 
‘corporatist coalition’ of traditional middle-class groups led by the 
ulama and supported by the bazaar. Nor is it likely that such groups 
alone could have mobilised a following of revolutionary proportions. 


Leonard Binder. 'The proofs of Islum'. in George Makdisi (cd). Arabic anil lilamic SiiiJu-\ in 
Honour of Hamilton A R Gibb. Leiden: E J Brill, iy(i.S, pp 1 IS—Kl; Hamid Algar. 'The 
oppositional role of the ulama in twcnlicth-cenlury Iran', in Nikki R Keddi (cd). Scholars. 
Saints, and Sufis, Berkeley: University of California Press. 1972. pp and Shahrough 

Akhavi, Religion and Politics in Contemporary Iran, Albany: S'UN Y Press, I9S((. 
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But during 1977 the Shah sought to check this growing opposition by 
introducing yet another shift in associational policy, this time in the 
direction of pluralism. The Shah was willing to consider a slight 
relaxation of police controls to allow the re-emergence of voluntary 
organisations under what he hoped would be more moderate and 
reformist secular leadership. Old groups were permitted to revive and 
new ones to form among several segments of the modern middle 
class-lawyers and judges, writers and intellectuals, university students, 
white-collar employees, and even guerrilla fighters.'^ 

But after a quarter-century of repression, secular-nationalist 
politicians did not possess and could not construct alternative pluralist 
associations capable of restraining mass emotions or of supporting a 
liberal compromise with the monarchy. ‘Liberalisation' did not calm or 
divide the Shah's opponents, especially as it coincided with a protracted 
recession brought on by tight money policies designed to ‘fine tune’ 
Iran's boom economy. In the final months of 1977 the Shah sought to 
end the new groups’ growing street demonstrations by returning to 
repression, but this merely drove the burgeoning pluralist opposition of 
the modern middle cla.s.s into stronger alliance with the more 
entrenched corporatist opposition of the traditional middle class. 

By terminating his timid experiment with pluralism the Shah 
alienated the newly activated voluntary groups just as certainly as his 
hasty conversion to slate corporatism earlier had alienated the guilds. 
Thus he made possible the coalescence of groups that were far more 
diverse in organisational structure, class composition, and ideological 
orientation than any movement the radical iilama could have hoped to 
mobilise unilaterally. 

Early in 1978 Khumayni and the leaders of the National Front issued 
their first joint call for a general .strike in the Tehran bazaar, initiating 
the series of massive and remarkably non-violent demonstrations that 
drove the Shah from his throne within a year."* Khumayni skilfully 
nurtured the formation of this coalition with assurances of his 
democratic intentions, his commitment to social justice, and his 
friendliness to the followers of Ali Shariati. Yet the ‘Imam’ had no more 
valuable assistance than the erratic and seemingly .self-destructive 
associational policies of the Shah himself. 


” Abrahamian, op. at., pp 501-.S. 
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South Korea: corporatism as the midwife of radical unionism 

The construction of a corporatist system of labour control was essential 
to South Korea's spectacular industrial advance under the regime of 
Park Chung Hee during the 1960s and 1970s. The gradual dissolution of 
that corporatist system was equally central to the political crisis that led 
to Park’s assassination in 1979. Ironically, it was the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency that was most directly responsible for both creating 
and operating the corporatist unions and, then, for murdering the 
president when he insisted on preserving them despite their 
destabilising impact on the authoritarian order. 

Park's ambitious strategy of export-oriented industrialisation was 
predicated upon mobilising a new generation of manufacturing workers 
to supply cheap, docile, and high-performance labour.Korean 
planners viewed the potential of this workforce, not the domestic 
market or natural resources, as the major source of the country's 
comparative advantage and as the most attractive lure for foreign 
investment. Accordingly, agricultural policy was geared not to raising 
local production, but to creating a huge surplus of low-wage labour. By 
holding down farm investment and relying on imported foodstuffs, the 
government encouraged a massive depopulation of the countryside and 
swelled the urban labour market. During the eighteen years of Park's 
rule over seven million peasants—about one-fifth of the total 
population—migrated to the cities and the number of manufacturing 
workers swelled from 6(K),(KXI to three million. The organisation, 
control, and motivation of this new industrial workforce was one of the 
greatest challenges facing the authoritarian regime. Thus from its 
inception Park’s combination of mercantilism and militarism—his quest 
to revive in Korea the Meiji formula of 'rich nation, sirring army'— 
entailed an important corporatist dimension as well, particularly toward 
workers in the key exporting industries. 

Shortly after its creation by the new junta in 1%1 one of the first 
assignments of the KCIA was to carry out a purge and thorough 
reorganisation of the labour movement.''’ Older union leaders were 
removed, ending the long dominance of the parly bosses tied to 


.South Korea's industrialisation policies arc examined in two recent disserlatuins Dal JiMinp 
Chang. 'Japanese corporations and the political cconoms of South Korean Japanese relations, 
1%.S-197‘J'. PhD dissertation. University of C'alifornin. Berkeley, 19S2 and ilyun-C Inn Liin, 
‘Dependent development in the world system: the case of South Korea. I%.V|U7U'. PhD 
dissertiitian. Harvard, 1982. 

■" Jang Jip Choi, ‘Interest conflict and political control in South Korea, a studt ol the labor unions 
in manufacturing industries, 1%I-I98I)', PhD dissert.ition. University of ( hicago. 19S.^. 
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Syngman Rhce and cutting off the brief re-emergence of leftist 
unionism that followed the 1960 student revolts. These leaders were 
replaced by a younger cadre of thirty unionists who were hand-picked 
and trained by the KCIA. Using this group as a nucleus, the KCIA 
quickly transformed the union movement from a multitude of small, 
enterprise organisations grouped in rival confederations into about a 
dozen large industrial federations tied to a single peak association, the 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions. When militant unionists 
attempted to establish a rival confederation, a new labour code was 
enacted in 1963 to formalise the transition from pluralism to 
corporatism. 

Henceforth, changes in labour and union policy were connected 
closely with, and occasionally anticipated, steady increases in the level 
of repression in the political system as a whole. In 1969 a special system 
of compulsory arbitration was created for the new free exporting zones 
that were established to attract foreign direct investment, especially 
from Japanese multinational corporations.^' In 1971 compulsory 
arbitration was extended to all firms and a state of emergency was 
imposed primarily to quash new signs of independence and protest from 
the first generation of industrial workers. Having subdued the labour 
movement. Park launched the second and more coercive phase of 
authoritarianism, the Yushin (Revitalising) System, designed to tighten 
and perpetuate his personal rule. Then, in 1973 and 1974 when 
ambitious plans to shift investment from light to heavy industry were 
jeopardised by the oil crisis, new labour laws removed collective 
bargaining from the industrial union federations and placed it in the 
hands of government-sponsored labour-management councils in 
individual enterprises. 

Although corporatist unionism provided Korea’s authoritarian 
modernisers with nearly a decade of relative industrial peace, the 
system rapidly broke apart with the massive entry of new workers 
during the 1970s. Many young Korean workers developed a militant 
union consciousness in an amazingly short time—in some cases as 
rapidly as they learned the routine olfactory work itself Naturally, this 
was promoted by exploitative characteristics of employment that are 
common in many industrialising countries. 1 lowever, radicalisation was 
encouraged more directly by three other factors which sharply 


*' Chang, op. cii., ch .1. 
Choi. op. cit., ch 8. 
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distinguished the experiences of Korean workers—their unusually high 
rate of literacy, their receptivity to female leadership, and their broad 
exposure to Liberation Theology through the Christian missions. 

The nearly universal literacy of new workers was a mixed blessing for 
their employers. It speeded adaptation to modem industry and allowed 
Korea to enhance the reputation for diligent, high-quality labour that 
was so critical to its international competitiveness. Yet it also hastened 
workers’ realisation that they possessed legal rights that generally were 
violated in practice and that could be redeemed only through energetic 
collective action. Korean workers became quite adept at devising legal 
means of pressure and protest that dramatised daily injustices in the 
work-site and highlighted their connections with the larger context of 
exploitation and repression. 

The high concentration of young women workers in exporting 
manufacturing industries was a similarly double-edged phenomenon. 
Unmarried females often were preferred and indeed actively reemited 
through personal networks in the countryside on the assumption that 
they would be low-cost temporary employees and. above all. with the 
expectation that they would be timid and tractable vis-a-vis male 
supervisors and union officials. Yet, in numerous firms in the important 
textiles and electronics sectors, new majorities of female workers threw 
out company-sponsored male unionists, spontaneously organised the 
first independent locals, and provided the cutting edge of new labour 
militancy. Indeed, it has been argued that in Korea young women were 
the most committed and altruistic union leaders, that their defiance of 
male intimidation earned broad public admiration, and that their 
organisations were considerably more outspoken critics of the regime 
than opposition parties. 

External support for radical unionism came from several student 
groups, labour research institutes, and. most importantly, from about 
twenty Protestant and Catholic church organisations, the largest 
of which was the Urban Industrial Mis.sion. During the late 196()s 
these church groups, influenced by the example of Latin America’s 
liberal bishops, began to focus their campaigns for human rights on the 
struggling union movement. At first they suppt>rted the official labtmr 
confederation, thinking that unionisation could be promoted most 
effectively by working downward through existing organisations. 
However, after the imposition of the Yushin system, the corporatist 
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confederation became increasingly integrated into the authoritarian 
order and the UlM shifted its efforts to the new generation of 
independent unionists emerging at the plant level. The success of the 
industrial missions was by no means an isolated phenomenon. Rather it 
was part of an explosive growth of Christianity—from about four and 
one-half million to over ten million in less than ten years—that 
coincided with the gradual loss of political freedom and economic 
security during the second decade of Park’s rule."'^ 

By the mid-1970s the Korean labour movement had divided into two 
bitterly oppo.sed segments—the corporatist apex with its network of 
yellow {yeoyonfi) unionists supported by employers and the KC'IA 
versus a growing pluralist base of militant locals aided by internationally 
funded church groups and aligned with the political opposition. The 
radical groups included about one-fourth of all manufacturing unions 
and as much as one-fifth of the indu.strial workers in large plants 
dependent on foreign investment and export markets."^ 

Faced with mounting pressures from below, corporatist union leaders 
tried to place a higher price on their cooperation with business and 
government. They urged the government to grant them wider powers to 
suppress rank-and-file dissent and argued that their loyalty htid earned 
them a more prominent role in economic policy making. I'hrough mo.sl 
of the 197()s Park rejected official unionists' efforts to negotiate this sort 
of quid pro quo and preferred to rely on an assortment of newer 
techniques of labour control. At first, he collaborated with employers in 
promoting new groups to rival and weaken unions at the enterprise 
level. Then, after he realised that such measures often stimulated 
further radicalisation. Park belatedly and half-heartedly permitted 
tentative efforts to create a Korean variety of tripartism. 

Labour-management councils originally were welcomed by union 
leaders who thought they might evolve into something like the Japanese 
‘quality circles’ or even a rudimentary form of co-determination. 
Instead they gradually became clear competitors to the unions, taking 
over the discussion of grievances in a ‘family-like’ manner and enforcing 
new ‘ethical codes’ for workers. In expanding the authority of these 
councils at the expense of the official unions, the government appeared 
to recognise that conventional corporatist techniques could no longer 
preserve the motivation and commitment required for a high- 
performance workforce. Corporatism, it was believed, had to be 

’■* ibid, 
ibid. 
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supplemented with more emphasis on normative and ideological 
controls. 

The clearest expression of this shift in strategy was Park's enthusiastic 
campaign on behalf of the Factory Samaul (New Community) 
Movement. Samaul groupis had originated in the agricultural sector 
where they attempted to reverse the steady decline in rural income by 
encouraging cooperatives and off-season employment. In extending the 
movement into industrial workplaces Park made the Samaul groups the 
centrepiece of his effort to shore up the Yushin system through popular 
mobilisation in the spirit of ‘diligence, self-help, and cooperation'. His 
objective was to reawer some of the support that had been lost in the 
countryside after long years of neglect, while applying new pressures on 
factory workers to make additional sacrifices so that the energy crisis 
would not jeopardise Korea’s new phase of heavy industrialisation. 

The 'Samaul spirit’ promoted highly romanticised images of agrarian 
collectivism and family harmony and held them up as models for 
ordering relations in the modem factory and in the nation as a whole. 
This was part of a larger effort to revive aspects of traditional culture 
that the regime perceived as most compatible with capitalist 
development and authoritarian rule. A parallel campaign, the New 
Spirit Movement, stressed more clearly the continued importance of 
such Confucian values as filial piety and social hierarchy. This 
movement portrayed Park as the paterfamilias of Korean society and 
was led, appropriately enough, by the president's daughter."'’ 

The insertion of these new groups into industrial enterprises tended 
to sharpen tensions between the corporatist unionists at the top and 
their more militant rivals at the base. The official labour confederation 
assumed more and more responsibility for training and directing groups 
whose major activities were discouraging the formation of new local 
unions, reviving the practice of unpaid overtime, and wiping out earlier 
gains achieved through local union bargaining and protest. As the 
corporatist union structure broke apart and spawned still greater 
radicalism among the rank and file. Park became more willing to 
consider some of the proposals for interest-group consultation and 
concertation that he had rejected earlier. 

Interest in tripartism grew out of mounting alarm among employers 
over the rise in industrial disputes and protective labour regulations. In 
1970 the Korean Employers’ Association was established by small and 
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medium-sized firms which were particularly sensitive to increasing 
labour costs and union activity. By 1975 their overtures for dialogue 
with the union confederation were translated into the Labour- 
Management Friendly Meeting which convened with government 
labour administrators for semi-monthly talks. In 1978 it was the labour 
confederation that took the initiative in organising a second tripartite 
forum, the Workers’ Welfare Policy Deliberation Committee. The 
following year, government technocrats advanced their own proposal 
for yet another, more comprehensive body, a Social and Economic 
(-ouncil, which they claimed was inspired by West German and Dutch 
practices.’’ 

In fact, none of these multiple commissions ever amounted to much. 
While the employers pursued the unionists to negotiate a ‘social 
contract’, the unionists were pursuing the government to grant them, at 
last, the powers and material concessions they would need to enforce 
such an agreement in the face of nearly certain revolt from below. Many 
of Park's advisers seemed to support this course, realising that existing 
corporatist arrangements needed much more than a gloss of nco- 
Confucianism in order to restore industrial peace. Korea's corporatist 
unions simply were too weak to control and too contrived to represent. 
They had become at the same time the agent and the target of an 
alternative union movement that continued to gain force in spite of an 
endless series of counter-measures from the government. Nevertheless, 
Park rejected any substantial change, allowing each group to advance 
its favoured project for a new, more consensual variety of corporatism 
and lending his support to none. 

When Park decided that the surest remedy for labour unrest was 
greater coercion he touched off a nation-wide political crisis that rapidly 
split his regime and ultimately ended his life.The catalyst for the crisis 
was a long and biller protest of female textile workers who were 
demanding that the state salvage their jobs in one of the many private 
firms that had gone bankrupt during the 1978-9 recession. Evicted from 
their dormitories, the women occupied the headquarters of the 
opposition New Democratic Party, thereby encouraging the ri.se of new 
militant leaders who were critical of their parly's long indifference to 
labour issues. After riot police attacked the demonstrators causing 
many casualties the disturbances quickly spread to the universities. 

ibid ., ch 6. 
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What began as an isolated industrial dispute soon developied into a 
broad protest movement encompassing the church groups, the radical 
unions, the newly emboldened opposition party and the students. 

The breakdown of Park’s regime was a direct result of divisions 
among his top aides over how to confront this sudden and vigorous 
upsurge of pluralism. The president himself ordered an attack on the 
Urban Industrial Mission, a reinforcement of the Factory Samaul 
groups, and a firm show of force through the KCIA. However, both 
current and retired directors of the KCIA—those most responsible for 
the creation and supervision of the union organisation—urged the 
president to make concessions to worker and student demands. They 
argued that some sort of political accommodation was unavoidable in 
view of the deteriorating economic situation and American objections 
to the repression of human rights. When Park criticised the KCIA’s 
tentativeness in putting down the demonstrations and his security chief 
prepared paratroopers for the approaching confrontation in the capital, 
both men were assassinated by the head of the KC1A.“^ 

During the temporary paralysis of the security apparatus that 
followed, Korea experienced an unbridled wave of wildcat strikes that 
startled the state, the employers, and the official union leadership. 
After several months a new junta of younger officers consolidated 
power, but they substantially raised the level of repression against 
workers and imposed new union legislation that was far more restrictive 
than any of the Yushin measures. Corporatism had been one of the keys 
to creating South Korea’s principal advantage in the international 
market-place—a high-performance workforce that remained compliant 
despite low rewards. But in post-Yushin Korea the authoritarian elite 
and their industrialist allies have been forced to accept a serious erosion 
of that advantage which is unlikely to be reversed unless they are willing 
to accommodate the growing pluralist tendencies in the union 
movement and in the nation as a whole. 

India: corporatism as the captive of uneven pluralism 

India is widely acknowledged as one of the oldest and most vigorous 
pluralist systems in the Third World. That reputation was enhanced 
considerably by the stunning and decisive electoral rejection of Indira 
Gandhi’s effort to extend her ‘emergency government’ of into a 

more lasting experiment with state corptiratism. Yet it is clear that Mrs 
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Gandhi's corporatist policies were largely an attempt to build upon and 
to consolidate a pre-existing base of corporatism that had developed 
within the fabric of India's more dominant pluralist traditions, 
especially since her assumption of the prime ministership in 1966. 
Moreover, Mrs Gandhi ultimately was deterred from her authoritarian 
enterprise not so much by the strength of jjopular commitment to 
democracy as by her own sober a.ssessment of the endless and 
insurmountable problems of penetrating and restructuring India’s vast, 
multi-layered associational universe and of bending it to her own 
purposes. 

Mrs Gandhi soon discovered that corporatising initiatives were most 
successful where rntnlcrn pluralist structures were most developed and 
that corporatisation was particularly futile where associational life 
remained elusive and mercurial becau.se of its persistently amorphous, 
personalistic, transient, and informal character. " In this sense, the very 
weakness and unevenness of Indian pluralism proved to be its best 
defence against the corporatist strategy of a determined but over- 
ambitious centraliser. Similarly, by accentuating and making more 
manifest the corporatist features of the Indian fK)lity, Mrs Gandhi 
indirectly contributed to the invigoralion and greater consolidation of 
some of the country's most fragmented and impotent pluralist 
associations—the national union confederations. 

The emergency regime culminated nearly a full decade of steady 
erosion in India's democratic institutions that accompanied Mrs 
Gandhi's centralisation and personalisation of power and the growing 
bitternc.ss of her attacks on the ‘selfish, divisive, and undisciplined’ 
nature of pluralism. By the time the Allahabad court tried to ban her 
from political activity she had weakened virtually all of the formal, 
institutional checks on her authority including the cabinet, the 
traditional leadership of the Congress Party, the federal .system, and of 
course the very judiciary that vainly sought to terminate her rule. Mrs 
Gandhi’s decision to confront and subdue her remaining opponents 
undoubtedly was facilitated by public despair over the lingering effects 
of a costly war, the oil crisis, and poor harvests as well as by her evident 
appeal to anti-democratic quarters that were otherwise antagonistic to 
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one another, such as Hindu nationalists and revolutionary socialists.'^' 

However, the deeper basis of her assault on pluralism lay in her 
expectation (or, more accurately, her gamble) that the combined 
organisational resources of the state and the ruling party had reached at 
last a level that would permit effective control over economic and 
associational lifc.^'^ Such an objective may not have appeared at all 
beyond reach given the extensive network of corporatist arrangements 
that already had been fashioned with many organised interests by a 
nation-wide party apparatus enjoying nearly three decades of 
uninterrupted incumbency and by a central government apparatus that 
had become the principal planner, investor and employer in the modern 
sector of the eeonomy. In many cases it must have seemed that a 
transition to state corporatism would require not the demolition and 
thorough recasting of existing representative structures, but merely 
their appropriation, unification and subordination. 

In fact, the impact of the emergency measures on Indian society was 
highly differentiated and uneven. To a surprising extent the contours of 
the new corporatism formed a mirror image of the old pluralism—most 
.solid among the urban middle cla.ss of civil servants, professionals and 
businessmen: substantially less coherent and effective in the labour 
movement; hopelessly decentralised and uncontrollable in the 
agricultural sector; and nearly incapable of reaching the poor and 
unemployed for whose benefit the experiment supposedly was intended 
in the first place. 

The greatest conversion of multiple voluntary associations into a 
party-guild complex of nominated bodies and 'national forums' 
occurred among the modern professions, especially those that had come 
to depend heavily on government employment and regulation. 
Journalism was particularly affected as competing news agencies were 
merged into a single state-run organisation supervising a new system of 
collective self-censorship. Universities were forced to adopt new ‘codes 
of conduct’ that restricted publication and travel. Even the free 
professions which still retained large portions of their memberships in 
the private sector were highly susceptible to the Congress Party's 
herding strategy and the state’s drive for tighter regulation. 

Equally strong, though far more reciprocal, ties were formed quickly 
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with businessmen’s associations. Although merchants commonly 
complained about new price controls, private industrialists were 
delighted by freer credit and licensing, lower taxes and government 
intervention in labour relations. Mrs Gandhi's promotion of joint 
enterpri.ses between state and private investors consolidated ties 
between the dominant actors in India’s mixed economy and put 
important new public resources at the disposal of private capitalists. 
Indeed the new system of corporatist representation involved a growing 
intimacy with and generosity toward big business that clearly belied the 
redistributive rhetoric which the prime minister so consistently invoked 
to justify her declaration of an emergency regime. This swing to the 
right was eloquent testimony to Mrs Gandhi's rapid adaptation to the 
limitations inherent in any effort to transform the highly skewed 
distribution of associational resources that had been inherited from the 
preceding pluralist era. 

The obstacles to corporatisation were most formidable in the 
countryside where associability continued to be structured primarily in 
traditional forms or where it lacked permanent and formal organisation 
altogether. Local landholders tolerated Congress Party 'observers’ 
from Delhi who' took over the official bodies of local government to 
establish new groups and programmes with mild redistributive 
overtones. But when the central government attempted to remove 
control of farm policy from the states as it had done in other fields such 
as education, the proposal was easily defeated by agricultural interests 
fearing new tax increases. The personal and clientclistic hierarchies of 
landed notables were not challenged by new externally sponsored 
groups. Yet by retaining a powerful presence in elected assemblies and 
party organisations at both state and national levels, the larger 
landholders aiuld challenge any initiative threatening the agricultural 
sector or their privileged position within it.'^ 

Among the rural poor a great deal of associational activity was 
channelled through informal, ephemeral or illegal groups such as caste 
associations, language communities, land grab movements, and moral 
revivals. These kinds of amorphous structures were undoubtedly 
well-suited to protest and agitation, but they did not possess the sort of 
organisation that could be annexed and manipulated (or in many cases 
even identified) by the state.In view of Mrs Gandhi’s reluctance to 
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provide the poor with any new associational alternatives and her 
increasing tendency to seek accommodation with already entrenched 
interests, it is hardly surprising that rural voters overwhelmingly 
supported terminating the emergency regime and restoring pluralist 
autonomy. 

In the case of the labour movement the impact of corporatism was 
more interesting. Although it was not as successful here as with middle 
class and business groups, neither was it as irrelevant as with rural and 
agrarian groups. The government established bipartite councils in large 
industrial firms supposedly to encourage worker participation in 
management, but more immediately to help implement longer work¬ 
weeks, lay-offs, and wage freezes. These councils then were organised 
in National Apex Bodies where employers met for industry-wide talks 
with representatives of the competing union confederations.^** Even 
though these rudimentary efforts at economic summitry occurred 
within a larger context of union repression they provided a rare 
opportunity and incentive for labour leaders to collaborate with one 
another and to lessen their traditional dependence on brokers and 
intermediaries in rival political parties. 

For decades Congress Party politicians had pursued a fragmenting 
and disorganising strategy toward the labour movement designed to 
weaken an important sector in which their opponents' strength 
consistently equalled or surpassed their own. ’’* Before independence 
Congress had been unable to displace the communist leadership of the 
All-India Trades Union Congress and so in 1947 it created a competing 
organisation that gradually acquired privileged and at times semi¬ 
official status. Soon another major confederation arose under socialist 
leadership. Then, in 1970, after Mrs Gandhi split the Congress Party 
and allied with the communists, a fourth union group was formed by 
left-wing communists who rejected the coalition. Intense rivalry 
between these and several smaller groups was fostered by labour 
legislation that preserved multiple union representation in individual 
enterprises while discouraging collective bargaining in broader sectoral 
or regional units. This resulted in a persistent inability of unions to 
defend workers’ interests and a long-term stagnatitm of real wages that. 
of course, were perfectly compatible with the dominant forces in the 
Congress Party’s regional organisations. 

^ ibid., p 38H. 
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Given this long history of debilitating pluralism the temporary 
introduction of corporatist measures was not at all inconsistent with 
labour leaders' efforts to shape a more cohesive union movement with a 
greater voice in economic policy-making. After Mrs Gandhi’s solid 
electoral defeat in 1977 her successors retained the National Apex 
Bodies even while reviving earlier tripartite commissions that had fallen 
into disuse.Thus the labour movement can be seen as a specific 
instance of the broader national pattern in which Mrs Gandhi’s 
experiments with state corporatism, limited and frustrated by the 
incoherence of Indian pluralism, also contributed to pluralism's 
consolidation and revitalisation. 

Conclusions and speculations 

In conclusion we can try to identify some common themes concerning 
the most likely motivations and consequences of these ill-fated 
experiments with ‘unruly corporatism'. Regarding the question of 
causation, certain ‘Latin American’ paradigms are relevant, especially 
those connecting state corporatism with crises arising at various stages 
in dependent capitalist development and during major attempts either 
to co-opt or to smash organisations of the working class. There is an 
undeniable resonance throughout the Middle East and Asia of such 
common ‘semi-peripheral’ themes as strengthening the stale, 
suppressing conflicts of interest between organised socio-economic 
groups, fashioning new alliances with foreign sources of capital and 
technology, and making the big push toward economic growth the 
primary goal if not the exclusive definition of modernisation. 
Nevertheless, while these ‘world system’ and political economy factors 
must form a part of any explanation, they are only a part and by no 
means a determinative one. 

Outside Latin America it is difficult to point to incidents of stale 
corporatism as authoritarian responses to the threat of a powerful and 
radicalised ‘popular sector’, or to the irresistible demands of a 
hegemonic national bourgeoisie, or to the extreme polarisation and 
imminent collision of the two. Apart from 1'urkcy and the Philippines 
there are very few prospective Argentinas or Chiles in the Middle East 
and Asia. In most other I'hird World countries industrialisation is less 
advanced and privately controlled, modern class structures are less 
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crystallised and rigidified, and foreign economic commitments are less 
massive and irreversible. Accordingly, state corporatism appears to be 
more a choice and initiative of fairly autonomous elites than a necessary 
or reluctant response to forces beyond their control. 

Indeed, it may be the notion of the ‘autonomy of the state’—so 
celebrated in both the neo-Marxist and neo-conservative writings that 
currently dominate the field of political development and so trivialiscd 
in earlier liberal writings—that is at the heart of the matter. Why arc so 
many authoritarian modernisers willing to exchange previously 
acceptable and often quite effective forms of political domination for 
riskier and unreliable alternatives when they arc under no clear 
compulsion to do so? More specifically, why are they so eager to 
abandon the hegemony afforded by flexible heterogeneous 
associational systems which tolerate a certain manoeuvrability for 
weak opponents and to pursue instead the phantom of modernised 
despotism by investing scarce resources in the repressive construction of 
more comprehensive and coherent state corporatist systems? 

The cases examined here suggest three interrelated factors each of 
which has promoted exaggerated (one is tempted to say obsessive) 
efforts to enhance the autonomy of the state vis-a-vi.s civil society: 
1) unbounded perst)nal ambition; 2) infatuation with new foreign models 
in which corporatism is seen as part of an instant recipe combining 
‘economic miracles' with ‘stKial peace’; and. .^) the misfortune of 
relying on the unwise counsel of many in the discipline of political 
science where corporatism has been vastly oversold whether as an 
analytical concept or as an assiKiational policy. 

Tlic four heads of government considered here were particularly 
vivid examples of political autonomy feeding upon itself. All were 
animated by an inexplicable certainty and fatal conviction that they 
could bend society to their own w'ills. All were prone to enterprises of 
such extravagance and misjudgments of such magnitude that it was their 
intimates more often than their distant enemies who pointed to signs of 
mental imbalance. 

None of these regimes was much inspired in recent years by the 
‘classical’ models of capitalist or socialist development. No matter how 
much the United States and the Soviet Union have succeeded in 
reviving and universalising the Cold War, they have not been able to 
re-establish credible images of themselves as products of alternative 
historical processes that arc relevant and accessible to modernising 
elites today. The most attractive and seriously regarded models of 
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development in the Third World now are not the nations at the top of 
the heap, but those near the top, especially if they achieved that position 
despite considerable resistance and hostility from their more powerful 
forerunners. 

Japan and Brazil, West Germany and Italy, OPEC and the ‘gang of 
four’ are much more likely to be cited as achievable precedents in the 
economic plans and patriotic rhetoric of the Middle East and Asia. As 
elites in these countries have looked more to the ‘late developers’ of 
Europe and Latin America and, naturally, to one another, they have 
been more likely to (mis)perccive the moderni.sation of 
authoritarianism as the key to modernisation in general. Phis has 
paved the way for a proliferation of state corporatist experiments as 
authoritarians in more and more countries ‘rediscover’ or simply invent 
political beliefs and institutions they regard as instrumental in 
replicating earlier success stories. 

Highly ambitious and often unattainable projects to reshape 
associational life from above also have been encouraged by the more 
frequent reading and misreading in the Third World of the burgeoning 
social science literature on corporatism. In Egypt, for example, a 
spirited debate over the reform of representative institutions tends to 
crystallise around competing pluralist versus corporatist positions each 
of which seeks to justify itself not only by appealing to particular native 
traditions and social constituencies, but also by invoking foreign 
scholarly opinion. Bemused television audiences were treated to more 
than one seminar in which President Sadat himself explained to the 
People’s Assembly that modern political science had established 
beyond doubt the need for strict limitations on the number of parties 
and interest groups if developing democracies were to become 
‘institutionali.sed’. Similarly, in Iran the role of this sort of diffusion in 
promoting an attempted overhaul of the authoritarian regime is well 
known. Was the Shah so wrong when, observing Nasser, he instinctively 
equated corporatism with political upheaval? Was he better guided by 
the expert opinion of his American-trained advisers who, newly 
returned with their doctorates in political science, inspired the 
escapades of the Resurgence Party? 

Finally, regarding the consequences of these unsuccessful state 
corporatist experiments, two recurrent outcomes arc particularly 
noticeable: 1) an initial rise in political opposition causing greater 
instability and 2) a gradual strengthening of pluralist forms of 
representation. Instability appears to be considerably more severe and 
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protracted where associational life historically was repressed and 
retarded as In South Korea and especially Iran. Alternatively, the 
prospects for a more vigorous pluralism are most evident where the art 
of association was widely cultivated in previous historical periods, 
regardless of whether this occurred through primarily pluralist means as 
in India or through primarily corporatist means as in Egypt. 

This suggests that if we want some idea of what to expect after an 
unruly corporatist system has been deeply shaken or overturned, we 
need to look carefully at what happened before it was created. In Egypt 
and India, where as.sociabiiity was stronger historically, elites responded 
to crises of unruly corporatism by fashioning more flexible and 
heterogeneous systems that combined both corporatist and pluralist 
elements. Mubarak preserved corporatist authoritarianism, but 
developed a new tolerance (indeed, some say weakness) for interest- 
group bargaining and partisan competition. The Janata government 
restored pluralist democracy, but retained some of Mrs Gandhi's 
innovations to reduce fragmentation in the labour movement and to 
strengthen the state’s ties with big business. Contra.stingly. in South 
Korea and Iran, where associability in general had far weaker roots, 
crises of unruly corporatism were followed by even more intense elite 
hostility toward opposition groups whatever their organisational form. 
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Namibia: the relevance of 
international law 


International lawyers often wonder whether international law really is 
law. 'I’hat is, whether, considering the anarchic features of the 
international system, legal regulation can effectively control the 
behaviour of states. 'I'here are certainly many examples in the 
contemporary world which illustrate the shortcomings of international 
law, hut unfortunately none is better than that of Namibia. For 
Namibia, one of the first colonies to become a matter of international 
concern more than sixty years ago, is today still under the yoke of 
colonialism even though the inalienable right of its people to form an 
independent state is todtiy universally recognised. Moreover, since 1%6 
South Africa has been trccupying Namibia in contravention of 
innumerable resolutions by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly which were declared to be binding by the International (\)urt 
of Justice in its 1*^71 Advisory Opinion.' South Africa's defiance of 
international law and of the authority of the UN is all the more shucking 
because the acts it is perpetrating against Namibia include three of the 
most serious international crimes, characterised as such by the 
International Law Commission:' aggression against a country's 
territorial integrity; suppression of a people’s right of self- 
determination; and imposition of the infamous policy of apartheid. Yet, 
despite the seriousness of these offences, the UN has not yet taken 
effective measures against South Africa, thus prolonging a situation 
which, apart from constituting a major breach of international peace 
and security, greatly undermines the authority of international law 
throughout the world. 

This article—though not attempting to answer the broader question 
concerning the role of international law in the contemporary world— 
argues that the political and military struggles for Namibia’s 
independence have a legal dimension which is important and should not 
be ignored. One should not be deluded into believing that international 
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law alone can secure the decolonisation of Namibia. Yet, it would be a 
mistake to regard it as mere rhetoric designed solely to justify and 
conceal (political and economic interests. In this article I show how 
during the long period that Namibia has been on the agenda of the 
international community, there developed a legal consensus which is 
unequivocally on thesideof Namibia’sindependence. I then explain the 
contemporary relevance of this consensus and the importance it will 
have in the future when the government of an independent Namibia 
seeks compensation for the international delicts and crimes committed 
against its people and territory. Finally, after outlining the UN's Plan 
for Namibia’s independence, I show how South Africa and its allies 
have tried—so far unsuccessfully—to undermine this legal consensus in 
the current negotiations. 

Namibia within the UN—an overview 

Namibia, a German colony since IK84, acquired international status in 
1919 when Germany renounced at Versailles all its rights over the 
Territory.' The following year it became a territory under Mandate and 
its administration was entrusted to South Africa under the supervision 
of the Council of the League of Nations. The Mandate system was based 
on the principle that the administering state did not acquire sovereign 
rights over the territory (principle of non-annexation) and that the 
administration of the territory had to be conducted in accordance with 
internationally controlled standards so as to promote the well-being of 
the inhabitants of the territory (principle of the sacred trust of 
civilisation). 

The demise of the League of Nations did not affect Namibia's status 
as an international territory. In 1951), the International Court of Justice 
determined that South Africa continued to have obligations under the 
Mandate and that the supervisory functions concerning the 
administration of the Mandate were to be exercised by the UN General 
Assembly.'* But South Africa, taking advantage of the fact that 
Advisory Opinions are not binding, refused to accept the Court's 
interpretation, claiming that after the demise of the League of Nations, 
it no longer had any legal obligations under the Mandate. After the 
Court’s Advisory Opinion the General Assembly tried by every ptissible 

' For some interesting mutennls on the Mandate see. J Dugard. The South Wexi Alrh a,S'umihiu 
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means to persuade South Africa either to accept suj>ervision over the 
Mandate or to transform the Mandate into a trust territory in 
accordance with Chapters 12 and 13 of the UN Charter. But these 
efforts were unsuccessful. Thus, the General Assembly was not able 
adequately to supervise the administration of the Mandate because 
South Africa did not submit rept>rts on its administration and did not 
allow visits to the Territory by UN bodies. 

In 1955 and 1956 the International Court of Justice handed down 
two further Advisory Opinions which, apart from clarifying some 
procedural matters relating to the supervision of the Mandate, again 
confirmed that South Africa had a legal obligation to accept UN 
jurisdiction over the Mandate.'’ These two further interventions also 
failed to persuade South Africa to change its policy so the Assembly had 
to consider other measures to ensure that South Africa fulfilled its 
obligations under the Mandate. Thus, the Assembly drew to the 
attention of its members the legal action provided for in Article 7 of the 
Mandate, which allowed former members of the League of Nations to 
institute contentious proceedings before the International Court of 
Justice against South Africa.*’ Ethiopia and Liberia, pursuing this idea, 
instituted proceedings in November 1960 against South Africa with the 
objective of obtaining a binding judgment from the Court which would 
declare that not only had South Africa breached its obligations under 
the Mandate, but that it was bound to accept UN supervision over its 
administration. In 1962. the Court rejected several jurisdictional 
objections raised by South Africa, deciding that it had jurisdiction to 
adjudicate upon the merits of the di.spute.’ However, in 1966. after 
hearing the arguments on the merits of the case, the Court unexpectedly 
reopened the jurisdictional question, deciding that Ethiopia and 
Liberia had not established any legal right or interest in the subject 
matter of the case.'* The Court’s judgment, adopted by the President's 
casting vote—the President voting twice because the votes were equally 
divided—was strongly criticised in legal and political circles. However, 
its immediate effect was positive since it forced the General Assembly 
to reassess its policy on Namibia. 

' Voting Procedure on (Jue.iiiom rrlalin^ lo Keporii and Pennons concerning the Territory ii 
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Having considered that all efforts to persuade South Africa to fulfil its 
obligations under the Mandate had been exhausted, the (icneral 
Assembly decided in October 1966 to terminate the Mandate, declaring 
that Namibia came under the direct responsibility of the UN. The 
following year, the Assembly created the UN Council for Namibia to 
administer the Territory, but the Council could not establish a presence 
there because South Africa refused entry.*' Thus, by 1967, the General 
Assembly had again reached a political deadlock. However, by this time 
conditions in Namibia had changed. SWAPO had launched the armed 
struggle for independence, thus giving notice to the UN that the Namibian 
people would continue to fight for the liberation of their territory 
regardless of whether the international community assisted them."' 
South Africa, for its part, intensified political repression to prepare the 
ground for the implementation of the homelands policy, which was 
designed to fragment and divide the people of Namibia." This fact 
prompted the intervention of the Security Council. 

In 1967 South Africa applied the recently enacted Terrorism Act to 
the territory of Namibia. 'I'his decision brought about a hostile reaction 
from within the UN not only because after the termination of the 
Mandate South Afriea had no right to legislate for the Territory, but 
also because the new Act was retroactive and of a particularly repressive 
nature. Moreover. South Africa implemented the Act in a provocative 
manner by staging a trial in Pretoria against thirty-seven SWAPO 
members. The General Assembly called for the immediate release of 
the Namibians concerned, and this call was reaffirmed by the Security 
Council in Resolution 24.^ adopted in January 1968. In March the 
Security Council demanded the immediate release of the Namibians 
convicted by the (’ourt in Pretoria at the end of the trial.'' I'his new 
Rcstilution also warned South Africa that in the event of non- 
compliance the Security Council would meet immediately to determine 
effective measures in accordance with the provisionsof the UN Charter. 

Between 1969 and 1971 the Security Council adopted several 
important Resolutions on Namibia.'' By these Resolutions the Securitv 
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Council recognises the legitimacy of the struggle of the Namibian 
people against South Africa's occupation, reaffirms the legal re¬ 
sponsibility of the UN over the Territory, declares all acts taken by 
South Africa on behalf of Namibia since the termination of the Mandate 
to be illegal and invalid, and calls upon all states to refrain from all 
dealings with South Africa that imply recognition of the illegal 
occupation. The binding nature of these Resolutions was confirmed by 
the International Court of Justice in its Advisory Opinion of June 1971, 
which determined that South Africa is under obligation to withdraw 
from Namibia and that all states have a duty to recognise the illegality of 
South Africa’s presence there and to as.sist the UN in its policy towards 
Namibia.In October 1971 the Security Council endorsed the 
operative paragraphs of the Court’s Advisory Opinion and clarified that 
all stales have individual responsibilities towards the people of Namibia 
and that in the discharge of those rcspon.sibilities they must abstain from 
all relations with South Africa which may entrench the latter’s authority 
over the Territory.'^ 

By the end of 1971, as it became clear that the Security Council would 
not take effective measures against South Africa to enforce its 
Resolutions, the question of Namibia began to lose momentum in the 
UN. In 1972, to deflect the calls for mandatory sanctions made by an 
overwhelming majority of states in the (Jeneral Assembly, the Security 
Council began direct negotiations with South Africa. These 
negotiations failed to persuade South Africa to change its position and 
were formally discontinued by the Security Council in December 
1973. Meanwhile, in 1973, as South Africa began to sponsor political 
groups in prepartition for a settlement outside the framework of the 
UN, the General Assembly recognised SWAFO as the authentic 
representative of the Namibia people.’’ The folh)wing year, the 
General Assembly endorsed Decree No. I of the UN Council for 
Namibia, which prohibits the exploitation of Namibia's natural 
resources without the consent of the Council. 

In December 1974, the Security Council adopted a strongly-worded 
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Resolution demanding the immediate withdrawal of South Africa from 
Namibia, warning that, in the event of non-compliance, it would 
consider taking appropriate measures.Since South Africa refused to 
comply, a draft resolution calling for mandatory sanctions against South 
Africa was placed on the Security Council’s agenda. I'his draft 
resolution won the support of the majority of the membersof the Security 
Council, but could not be adopted since it was vetoed by the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States.’" These vetoes gave Stjuth 
Africa the confidence to continue its efforts to secure a political 
settlement outside the framework of the UN. Thus, in September 197.^ 
South Africa announced the opening of a Constitutional Conference to 
decide the future of Namibia.’* 

Responding to these developments the Security Council adopted a 
critical resolution. Resolution .385 of January 1976, which, apart from 
reiterating the demand for South Africa's withdrawal from the 
Territory, emphatically declared that the UN was to control and 
supervise elections to determine the future of Namibia. Once again. 
South Africa's refusal to comply was followed by draft resolutions 
calling for mandatory sanctions which, as before, could not be adopted 
because of the vetoes by the United Kingdom. France and the United 
Stales.-’ 

In May 1978, responding to the paralysis of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly adopted an important Declaration on Namibia.'' 
This Declaration staled that if. as a consequence of the vetoes in the 
Security Council, the UN was prevented from taking effective measures 
against South Africa, the (Jeneral Assembly would take the necessary 
action to end the illegal occupation. But while the General Assembly 
was considering a change of policy, the three permanent members of the 
Security Council responsible for the vetoes, together with Canada and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, began a priKcss of negotiations 
which culminated in April 1978 with a proposal for a settlement for 
Namibia. After further negotiations, this proposal was accepted b\ 
SWAPO and South Africa, and in September 1978 it was formally 
endor.sed by the Security Council in its Resolution 435. 


Security Council Resolution .tWi (IW), 

" Security Council debutes of b June 1475. l!N S/FV IK’u 
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Security Council Resolution 435 is based upon the three main 
elements which today embody the legal consensus on Namibia: 
characterisation of South Africa's administration as illegal; recognition 
that the Namibian people have a right to form an independent state; and 
acknowledgment that the independence process must take place under 
the supervision and control <*f the UN. Resolution 435 has become a 
durable framework for the current negotiations on the UN Plan for the 
independence of Namibia. 


I.iCgal consensus—background and consequences 

The preceding section may give the impression, albeit false, that the 
question of Namibia followed a logical and uncontroversial evolution 
through the organs of the United Nations. Indeed today nobody would 
question that South Africa's occupation is illegal, that the people of 
Namibia have a right to self-determination and that the UN has a direct 
responsibility ewer the lerritory. However, in 1945, when the UN was 
established, the international legal rules applicable to Namibia were far 
from clear and doubts concerning whether the UN could discuss 
Namibia, let alone supervise the administration of the Mandate, were 
not without foundation. 

A consensus view on Namibia did not emerge spontaneously; it was 
the outcome of a slow, oblique and often frustrating process, hour 
factors account for the eventually successful outcome of this process: 
determination of the Namibian people, under the leadership of 
SWAPO, to resist the superior military force of the occupying power; 
political pressure exerted by some states, mainly the front-line states 
within the UN; incessant efforts by some non-governmental 
organisations to maintain the issue of Namibia alive in public debate; 
and changes in general international law which have resulted in 
effectively outlawing colonialism as an instrument of state policy. In this 
section 1 outline the background of the consensus view on Namibia 
and point out some of its legal consequences. 

Background 

On the eve of World War 11 more than one-third of the people and 
land of the world were under colonial rule. Although the war weakened 
the colonial powers, the world was still largely colonial when the UN 
was created. This is reflected in the fact that the UN Charter did not 
establish a mandatory regime to supervise the administration of colonial 
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territories,-■* Instead, it created a trusteeship system which applied 
mainly to the colonies detached from enemy states as a result of the war 
and to the existing Mandates. The rest of the colonies, comprising more 
than 80 per cent of all colonial territories, were dealt with in a vague 
Declaration contained in C'haptcr 11 of the Charter, which, at the time, 
was regarded as a promise of good behaviour having no legal 
consequences. Although Chapter 11 was eventually important in 
shaping the practice of the UN, leading to the adoption of the Cieneral 
Assembly Declaration on Decolonisation of IVtiO, it actually took fifteen 
years for it to come out unequivocally on the side of the anti-colonial 
movement. 

When the UN was created. Namibia stood apart from other colonies 
because it was a territory under Mandate. But this status, which 
Namibia could have benefited from, became a liability. In its 1950 
Advisory Opinion the International Court of Justice determined that 
the UN had the right to supervi.se the administration of the Mandate, 
but unfortunately it also concluded that South Africa did not have a 
duty to place the territory of Namibia under the trusteeship system. In 
practical terms this meant that, since South Africa refused to accept the 
trusteeship system, the UN had to set up a special machinery, similar to 
that used by the defunct League of Nations, to supervise the 
administration of the Mandate. This interpretation opened up an 
interminable debate in which South Africa and its allies raised 
innumerable legalistic objections to every effort by the General 
Assembly to discharge its responsibilities towards Namibia, thus 
indirectly justifying South Africa’s non-compliance. 

Towards the end of the 19508, the legal issues surrounding the 
Mandate had become so complex that it seemed as if Namibia's 
liberation from colonialism depended upon the solving of obscure and 
largely irrelevant points of law. ITic Mandate had in fact become 
Namibia's straitjacket. But this was to end when in 19W). after adopting 
the Declaration on Decolonisation, the General Assembly placed the 
question of Namibia firmly on the agenda of decolonisation, thus 
restoring a proper perspective to United Nations debates on Namibia.'’' 

The Declaration on Decolonisation, approved by the General 
Assembly in December 1960, was a turning point in the history of the 


’ See generally C fi lc>u^^alnl, The IniMivihip Syswui «/ llii' t 'liiml 1 oininn StoMii' 
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UN. The Declaration proclaimed the right of self-determination of all 
dependent peoples, called for a speedy end to colonialism, and declared 
that all armed action and repressive measures against dependent people 
must end. I’his Declaration, a consequence of changes in UN 
membership, marked the beginning of a more active role by the 
organisation in the decolonisation process. Thus, the General Assembly 
developed a set of principles to identify colonial territories, declared 
that all states administering such territories had a duty to submit their 
administration to the scrutiny of the UN, and to this effect, it established 
a special committee (('ommittee of 24) to ensure that the Declaration 
on Decolonisation was promptly implemented."^ 

This new international law of decolonisation greatly contributed 
towards shifting the focus of the UN debate on Namibia. Indeed, from 
14f>(), the General Assembly began to abandon its obsession with legal 
technicalities of the Mandate, concentrating instead on the central 
question of Namibia's independence. Consequently, by 196b the rapid 
evolution of the right of self-determination of colonial peoples had 
already rendered the Mandate obsolete. Thus, the termination of the 
Mandate by the General Assembly —a decision fully justified in as far as 
the legality of the Mandate is concerned—was above all an 
acknowledgement that the Mandate was no longer an adequate vehicle 
to secure Namibia's independence. 

Consequences 

Namibia is perhaps the clearest case of a unit entitled to exercise the 
right of self-determination. It has had an international status for more 
than sixty years and its people and territory are well defined. Two 
important consequences derive from this: on the one hand, every single 
act or omission by South Africa—as well as by other states—which 
impedes the exercise of the right of self-determination of Namibia is an 
internationally wrongful act; on the other hand, the people of Namibia 
have a right to resist any action which deprives them of their right of 
self-determination, and to this effect are entitled to seek and receive 
support from other states. 

After the termination of the Mandate, the UN continued its 
responsibilities since termination did not change the international status 
of the Territory. However, by 1966 the meaning of the principle of the 
sacred trust—one of the pillars of the Mandate sy.stem—had changed 
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from a paternalistic conception of tutelage exercised over ‘peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves' to the contemporary notion of 
self-determination and independence.^ Accordingly, the General 
As.scmbly decided to a.ssume the Territory's administration directly, 
with independence as its objective. To this effect it established the UN 
Council for Namibia, entrusting it with the necessary powers to 
administer the Territory until independence. However. South Africa's 
illegal occupation has so far prevented the Council from entering 
Namibia. 

The UN Council for Namibia is today the only authority legally 
empowered to administer and represent Namibia."' Consequently, as 
stated in Security Council Resolution 276 (1^70). all acts taken by South 
Africa on behalf of. or concerning. Namibia after the termination of the 
Mandate arc illegal and invalid; and any kind of relation concerning 
Namibia can only be entered into or maintained through the Council. 
Member States of the United Nations have a duty to recognise and assist 
the Council for Namibia because it is discharging a responsibility that 
belongs to the UN. Because the Council for Namibia has been 
prevented by South Africa from entering the territory, its acts cannot, 
for the time being, be enforced inside Namibia. However, as the lawful 
authority of the Territory it has the duty to safeguard the interests of 
Namibia by every means available. To this effect, in September 1974. 
the Council enacted Decree No. 1 for the protection of Namibia's 
natural resources. 

Decree No. 1 is a dtimcstic law of Namibia designed to take effect 
outside Namibia. It prohibits the exploitation of Namibia's natural 
resources and provides for the seizure and forfeiture of any such 
resource which is removed from the territory. This Decree can be 
enforced through the municipal courts in the territory of states where 
Namibian natural resources are found. These courts should give effect 
to the Decree not only because it was promulgated by the lawlul 
authority of Namibia, but also because it embodies the international 
public policy of safeguarding the interests of the Namibian people. The 
Decree will soon be tested in the courts of The Netherlands, where the 
UN Council for Namibia is to commence legal pri>eecdings against 
Urenco, a company involved in processing Namibian uranium in 

For an authoritative statement on the iranslurniation of the principle ol the s.iereil trust, see l< J 
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contravention of Decree No. 1. This legal action is the first of severa 
measures which the Council is taking to secure compliance with Decret 
No. 1.'" 

Decree No. I is not a rule of international law.^' However, states an 
bound by its content because the Decree spells out the Icga 
consequences of South Africa's occupation of Namibia in the criticallj 
important area of natural resources. In several binding Resolutions, tht 
Security Council has ctilled upon states to refrain from any dealing: 
implying recognition of .South Africa's illegal oeeupation of Namibia. ' 
Thus, to the extent that trade in Namibian resources requires some 
level of official activity on the part of the importing state this constitute: 
a violation of international law. as well as a violation of Decree No. 1 
The importJition of Namibian uranium into the liuropean Community i: 
a case in point. Because all contracts for the supply of uranium into the 
Community are signed by the relevant organ of EURATOM, al 
Member States of the European Community :ire involved in a seriou: 
breach of international law. 

The consensus view on Namibia which emerged after more that 
thirty years of debate in the United Nations has important lega 
implications. First, it guarantees that the UN will not recognise an> 
group other than the genuine representatives of the Namibian people a; 
subjects entitled to exercise the right of self-determination. Second, i 
provides the basis for the claim of compensation which the governmen 
ol an independent Namibia will be entitled to make against .Soutf 
Africa for the innumerable crimes and abuses perpetrated against it: 
people and for the illegal occupation of its territory. Third, it provide: 
the framework to assess the behaviour of those states which, in breaef 
of their clearly stated international obligations, give effect in their 
territories to illegal acts of the occupying power in Namibia. Fourth, i' 
makes it possible to protect Namibia’s natural resources through the 


Thi.' ilftiMon lo i.ikc k'n.il aclmn jipjiinM lirciico was annoiinLi:il hv itii: UN ('(iunt.'il lot 
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implementation of Decree No. 1 outside Namibian territory. And fifth, 
if provides that individuals and companies that today take advantage of 
South Africa’s illegal occupation arc liable to pay compensation to the 
future government of an independent Namibia and that their home 
states cannot afford them diplomatic protection. 

The important con.sequences arising from the prevailing legal 
consensus on Namibia explain why South Africa and its allies are so 
determined to undermine it in the current negotiations. 

A challenge to the legal consensus 
The UN Plan for independence 

The UN Plan for the independence of Namibia is contained in Security 
Council Resolution 43.‘> (1978), which also incorporates the settlement 
proposal made by the Contact Group in April 1978 and various reports 
by the Secretary-General." I’he objective is to secure the withdrawal of 
South Africa’s administration and the transfer of power to the 
Namibian people through elections supervised and controlled by the 
United Nations. 'Fhc Plan is to be implemented in various stages 
beginning with a ceasefire agreement between .South Africa and 
SWAPO and culminating with the adoption of a ('onstitution by an 
Assembly elected in free and fair elections held for the whole of 
Namibia as one political entity. To assist in the implementation of the 
Plan, Resolution 435 established a United Nations Transition 
Assistance Group (UNTAG). This is a unique operation with military 
tnd civilian components and comprising nearly 9.(KH) personnel of 
vhich 20 per cent are civilian. UNTAG is under the direction of the 
Secretary-General and operates under the overall authority of the 
security Council. 

Negotiations for the implementation of the UN Plan have now been 
goingon for more than seven years.During this time. South Africa has 
continued to use force against the liberation movement t)f Namibia and 
has committed several acts of aggression against neighbouring states. At 
the negotiating table. South Africa has shown no signs of being seriously 
interested in implementing the UN Plan, but instead had used the 

'' UN Dik;.S/ 126.V.( 1(1 April iy7S). UN IXk. Au(:uM 1‘I78) aiui UMW. S'l.W (.0 
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negotiations to play for time in an effort to discredit the UN and to 
legitimise its presence in the Territory. In this way, it is attempting to 
prepare the ground for an independence settlement outside the 
framework of the UN and without the participation of SWAPO. Thus, 
during the course of the negotiations. South Africa, with the support of 
some members of the Contact (Jroup. has raised several issues which 
attempt to challenge the hard-won legal consensus on Namibia. This 
section examines three of the.se issues: impartiality of the UN, the 
shaping of the Constitution of the future independent Namibia and the 
linking of Namibia's independence with other political matters affecting 
the region. 

Impartiality of the IIN 

The question of UN bias, a familiar theme in South African propaganda 
since IdTi, was raised by South Africa early on in the current 
negotiations. Indeed, by mid-1980, as agreement was being reached on 
most of the technical issues relating to the implementation of the UN 
Phm, South Africa began to argue that the UN could not play a neutral 
role, thus creating an impasse in the negotiations. According to South 
Afiica, the UN cannot be expected to play such a role because it is at the 
same time ‘the most ardent protagonist of SWAPO, which is one of 
several parties contending for power in the Territory.'In its view, the 
decision of the General As.sembly to proclaim SWAPO as the .sole and 
authentic representative of the Namibian people justifies the 
assumption ‘that UNTAG will be a .stalking-horse for SWAPO.''" 

Although Stuith Africa's argument raises an important point about 
the implementation of the UN Plan, it is based on a misconception 
about the overall role of the UN in the question of Namibia. With regard 
to the issue of implementing the independence Plan, the UN has always 
accepted the principle of impartiality, but has also clarified that this 
principle does not place South Africa on an equal footing with the UN. 
According to the UN, impartiality has two aspects: those undertakings 
which the UN might require of South Africa so as to ensure the impartial 
discharge of its obligations under the settlement proposals; and those 
which the UN would wi.sh to adopt in order that its impartiality as the 
supervisor of free and fair elections would be manifest.’^ However, the 
impartiality of the UN during the implementation of the Plan docs not 
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entail an abdication of its responsibilities relating to Namibia. The UN 
is not and cannot be neutral for its main objective concerning Namibia is 
to end South Africa’s illegal occupation so as to secure the country’s 
independence. 

It should be noted that the recognition of SWAPO by the General 
Assembly is an acknowledgement of its overwhelming support inside 
the Territory and was prompted by South Africa's attempt illegally to 
manipulate Namibia’s internal politics in its efforts to achieve an 
internal settlement. In this respect, SWAPO has indicated that as soon 
as South Africa signs a cease-fire agreement it will be for the people of 
Namibia, through free and fair elections, to decide who will be their 
genuine representatives. Moreover, South Africa's argument about 
UNTAG does not take into account the fact that UNI'AG was 
established by the Security Council, an organ in which South Africa has 
powerful friends. 

l^onstituUonal proposals 

In January 1981, a pre-implementation meeting convened by the 
Secretary-General of the UN was held in (ieneva. At this meeting the 
two parties to the conflict wore represented: the people of Namibia by 
SWAPO's President, Mr Sam Nujoma. and South Africa by the 
Admini.straior-Gcncral. Mr Danie Hough. The meeting was also 
attended by observers representing the front-line states, the Contact 
Group, the OAU and Nigeria. The aim of the meeting was to break the 
barrier of distrust between the parties and to agree on a date for a 
cease-fire so as to achieve Namibia's independence before the end ol 
1981. 

At this meeting UN officials explained technical aspects relating to 
the operation of UNTAG and the role of the Secretary-General in the 
implementation of the independence plan. SWAPO's delegation 
expressed its willingness to sign a cea.sc-fire and agree to a date to begin 
implementation. However, South Africa's delegation, despite earlier 
assurances to the contrary, again raised the question of impartialitx thus 
causing the meeting to collapse.’'' 

After the failure of the pre-implementation meeting the Securitv 
Council was convened to consider the imposition of economic sanctions 
against South Africa. However, once again, the Sccuritt Council was 
unable to act because of the negative votes of the IIK. France and the 
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US, thus causing great dismay among the majority of states in the UN. 
In order to divert attention away from the vetoes, the Contact Group 
announced in May l‘)81 it would introduce a set of proposals for 
constitutional arrangements to establish an understanding ‘among all 
the parties about the shape of the future independent Namibia’. The 
Contact Group proposals were eventually announced in September 
1981. after the new administration of President Reagan had began 
implementing its policy of ‘constructive engagement' in Southern 
Africa. This new American policy gives absolute priority to South 
Africa's alliance with the West and seeks to diminish, at all costs, what is 
perceived as growing Soviet inlluence in the region. 

The constitutional proposals provide that Namibia will be a unitary 
state with a written Constitution. "* That it will have three branches of 
government: an executive, elected by universal suffrage; a legislature, 
with the responsibility lor making and approving all laws; and a 
judiciary, with the power to interpret the Constitution. According to 
the C ontact Group proposals, the C'onstitution will guarantee basic 
rights, iind courts of law will be entitled to adjudicate and enforce them. 
Lqual access to every level of public administration will also be 
guaranteed. The Constituent Assembly will approve the Constitution 
by a two-thirds majority. 

The Contact Group proposals can be analysed from two angles: their 
substance ;ind their legal status. In terms of their substance, the 
proposals contain a somewhat vague restatement of well-known 
principles of liberal deinocracy and, as such, may provide the basis for a 
fruitful academic debate. I lowever. in terms of their status, insofar as 
these proposals purport to determine the shape of the future Namibian 
state, they only express a political aspiration and have no concrete legal 
significance and no binding force whatever. 

The Constituent Assembly, Namibia's first sovereign organ, cannot 
be bound in advance by rules elaborated in the course of the 
negotiations. Any attempt to restrict its sovereign powers is null and 
void under international law. Firstly, because it would constitute a 
blatant intervention in the domestic affairs of the future sovereign state 
of Namibia in contravention of the Charter of the United Nations and of 
well-established principles of international law. Secondly, because it 
would violate an essential component of the right of self-determination 
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which provides that the decolonisation of colonial peoples must be 
unconditional/' And thirdly, because, under the terms of Security 
Council Resolution 435. the object of the current negotiations is only to 
secure the transfer of power to the people of Namibia and not U) 
determine the form in which they will exercise their sovereignty. 

SWAPO and the front-line states responded with caution to the 
constitutional proposals. They absolutely rejected the notion that these 
proposals could be binding on the Constituent Assembly, but accepted 
them as guidelines. However, they strongly opposed a proposal for an 
electoral system put forward by the Contact CJroup.^- According to this 
propo.sal, members of the Constituent Assembly would be elected bv a 
mixed electoral system: half of its members to be elected by 
proportional representation on a national basis and the other half on the 
basis of single-member constituencies. 

1'hc approval of an electoral system for a Constituent Assembly is 
perfectly within the terms of reference of the negotiations, since it 
would provide the means for effecting the transfer of pt>wer to the 
people of Namibia. However, SWAPO rejected the mixed electoral 
system because, apart from being extremely complicated to implement, 
it was regarded as a blatant attempt to prevent SWAPO candidates 
from winning two-thirds of the seats in the Constituent Assembly. 
According to SWAPO. the proposal was intendeil to have the white 
vote counted as a bloc via proportional representation, while at the 
same time giving black candidates opposed to SWAPO a chance to 
appeal for votes on tribal or ethnic bascs.^' Instead of this mi.ved system. 
SWAPO proposed that it would be willing t»> accept either one or the 
other, hut not a combination of the two. For its part. .South Africa, 
which had accepted the C’ontact Group pr»)posal. rejected SW.APO's 
counter-proposal. Thus, by June I9N2 negotiations were blocked o\ei 
the choice of electoral system. 

In October 19S3, the Security Council clarified that the electoral 
system to be used for the election of the Constituent Assembly should 
be determined before approving the enabling resolution for the 
implementation of the UN Plan.^'* The .Security C'ouncil als<t called 
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upon South Africa to communicate to the Secretary-General its choice 
of electoral system to facilitate the immediate implementation of 
Resolution 435. So far. South Africa has not made up its mind on this 
question claiming, on the one hand, that this is a highly complex and 
difficult matter and, on the other hand, that the choice of electoral 
system will be settled without difficulties as soon as Cuban troops are 
withdrawn from Angola.^'' 

Cuban forces in Angola 

After President Reagan took office in 1981, the United States 
government suggested that the settlement in Namibia should be linked 
to the withdrawal of (’uban troops from Angola. This suggestion was 
welcomed by South Africa, but did not gain unanimous acceptance 
among members of the ('ontacl Group. To gain support for this 
proposal, in 1982 President Reagan launched a major diplomatic 
offensive led by Vice-President Bush and by Vernon Walters, the 
President's personal envoy. 

The linkage proposal was immediately rejected by SWAPO and the 
front-line states, and in 198.3 it was unanimously repudiated by the 
International Conference in Support of the Struggle of the Namibian 
People for Independence, held in Paris in April 1983 and attended by 
representatives from 1.38 states. I'he Declaration on Namibia approved 
by the Conference categorically rejects the attempts by the United 
.States and South Africa ‘to establish any linkage or parallelism between 
the independence of Namibia and extraneous and irrelevant issues, in 
particular the withdrawal of C uban troops from Angola . . The 
linkage proposal was also firmly rejected by the General Assembly.'*’ 

In May 1983, the Security Council called up<>n South Africa to make a 
firm commitment as to its readiness to comply with Security Council 
Resolution 435 and requested the Sccrctary-Generiil to undertake 
consultations with the parties to the proposed cease-fire. After vLsiting 
.South Africa, the Secretary-General reported substantial progress on 
all aspects concerning implementation of the UN Plan, but pointed out 
that South Africa continued to in.si.st on the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola, thus creating an impasse in the negotiations.'*’* 
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Eventually, in October 1983, the Security Council adopted Resolution 
539 (by a vote of fourteen to none, with the abstention of the United 
States) in which the linkage proposal is categorically and rightly 
rejected on the grounds that it is incompatible with all UN resolutions 
on Namibia and with the General Assembly Declaration on 
Decolonisation. This resolution has not yet succeeded in persuading 
South Africa and the United States to change their minds. After the 
adoption of this resolution the Contact Group effectively ceased to 
function. 

It is important to note that although the presence of Cuban forces in 
Angola is irrelevant to settling the question of Namibia, their presence 
there is perfectly legal under international law. Indeed they are there in 
response to an invitation made in 1975 by the lawful government of 
Angola and prompted by the fact that on the eve of independence. 
South African troops and mercenaries invaded Angola. Since then. 
South Africa and the US continue to give support to UNI TA and other 
groups which seek to overthrow the government by force. The presence 
of Cuban tnx^ps in Angola is therefore justified in international law on 
two main grounds: first, they were invited by the lawful government; 
and second, they are assisting the government of a newly independent 
state in the exercise of the right of .self-determination. Hence, the 
withdrawal of C'uban forces from Angola should be linked to South 
Africa’s policies in respect to Angola and not to Namibia's 
independence. 


Conclusions 

I’he international community has not yet fulfilled its responsibilities 
towards Namibia. Nevertheless, over the years, there has developed a 
legal consensus which has contributed to safeguarding some basic 
interests of the Namibian people. Thus, so far. the illegal authorities 
imposed by Stmlh Africa in the Territory have not secured international 
recognition; the linkage proposal has been overwhclmingh rejected; 
and attempts at curtailing the powers of the envisaged Constituent 
Assembly have been frustrated. Moreover, after independence this 
consensus will provide the legal basis for the compensation which is 
owed to Namibia by all those who. defying the authority of the United 
Nations and basic principles of international law, exploit the country s 
human and natural resources. 

The legal consensus on Namibia—based on solid principles—is the 
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product of a long political process. It has provided a durable framework 
for the current negotiations and has contributed towards safeguarding 
some basic interests of the people of Namibia. Yet it should not be taken 
for granted. Law is not immutable. As long as the struggle for 
independence continues. South Africa and its allies will seek to 
undermine it. Namibia supporters .should therefore not abandon the 
legal terrain. For despite its shortcomings, international law is playing 
and will continue to play an important role in the deeoloni.sation of 
Namibia. 


-S.SS 




COLIN HINES AND DAVID LOWRY 

Reluctant compromise on the 
nuclear arms chase 


In September 1985 in Geneva representatives from eighty-eight' of the 
130 countries who had signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) met for the third of the five-yearly Review Conferences to 
evaluate the operation of the Treaty. 

The NPT, which came into force in 1970 for a 25-year period, is the 
world’s only multilateral treaty aimed at halting both the spread 
(horizontal proliferation) and the build-up (vertical proliferation) of 
nuclear weap<ins. At its simplest, it may be seen as a bargain whereby 
the non-nuclear weapon states agree not to develop or acquire nuclear 
weapvins and in return arc offered preferred access to nuclear power 
(and nuclear-based technologies for use in research, medicine and 
agriculture) plus a firm promise that the three nuclear weapim states 
who are party to the Treaty, i.c. the US, USSR and UK. will make 
progress towards nuclear disarmament at an early date, through 
negotiations undertaken in good faith. 

Because of the total lack of any real progress in this latter area the 
Third Review Conference was viewed with serious trepidation’ since it 
was feared that failure of the nuclear weapon state (NWS) signatories to 
keep their side of the bargain could mark the beginning of the end of the 
NPT and the international nuclear non-proliferation regime of which it 
is the centrepiece. Fortunately, this did not happen. But before 
considering what actually did iK'cur at the Third Review Conference it is 

' ■) eti other non-NFf mcmtHT-stiUcs, namely .■\lgiTi;i. .Argentina. B.ihrinn. Hru/il. (.'hili-. C'uh.i. 
Israel, Pukisltin. Spain tinil 'I'iinrtinia altcmlcd .is obseners In .ulJition. the PtilL-siine 
Liherulion Organisation was granted observer st.itus. Both the I'nited Nations .ind 
International Atoinie l-'nergy Ageney had a formal presence, and the I'l.C' s nneleat agenes 
F.llRATOM, h.id an informal representation. 

’See for instance' J Simpson and A ti Metirew (eds). F/n- liiwruaiumul Xiultw Von- 
Lroliferalion System: Chalh'iiKe.s anti (7io/cc», l-ondon' Maentillan. l^Sd; J fioldblat. Sutliar 
Sim-I'ruUferatidn: A (iiiitle m ihf Dfhiilf. Stm-kholm: SIPRI, FW.s, M Reiss. Bevoiul the 
IVHS NFr Review Conference; learning to live with unrcrt.nintx'. Siinnal. September I'ls.'s. 
pp 22f)-.^4; W Donnelly. The Niielenr Non-I’rohferainm Treaiv Conlrrente /diS'.x. ls\ W.irren 
Donnelly. RoKtI Beektnan. t IS Congresstonal Research Service. Doeviment BKstKW, ..\piil 
1VK5. pp 14; I Bellany, (' D Blaeker and J (iailagher. 'The Nuclear Non-Proliteration Ireatv' 
Arms'tdnrro/5(3) December IVSJ; K Kirke. A KirschenmannandB Mallet (eds)'Campaignson 
the NPT Review', Special joint issue of Pnarmameni Campiiiatu t-W) .ind Wish, eommiunque 
(22H), May 1V8.5. The Hague and Amsterdam; I B Fonseka. ‘Preventing the spread ol nuelear 
weaptins’, Di.»(irm«//ien/K(2)Summer IVHS. pp I31-,t8. 


I'wo s(2) April iDwi.ssN om-hsom SI :■> 
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important to clarify what the NPF is, what historic processes brought 
the Treaty about, what are the criticisms of it and what happened at the 
two previous review conferences in 1975 and 1980. 

What is the NPT? 

The NPT was drawn up by its three NWS signatory members, the US, 
USSR and UK—although the UK played a subsidiary role—and signed 
in July 1968. They became the .so-called depository states for the I'reaty. 

It comprises eleven short articles and a preamble. The other 
acknowledged NWSs, the People's Republic of China and France have 
not joined, although France claims to abide by the Treaty’s provisions. 
India, which has also proved the technical ciipability of exploding a 
nuclear device, is also a non-signatory. 

The NP T was negotiated by the superpowers within the framework of 
the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee (ENDC), to which the 
negotiations were referred, in June 1965. by the UN Disarmament 
Commission. 'I’he original plan for a comprehensive treaty on non¬ 
proliferation came from the so-called Irish Resolution to the UN 
General Assembly in late 19.58. The Latin American Treaty of 
TIatelolco, negotiated iifter the Cuban missile crisis confronted the 
region with a direct nuclear threat, was .signed in February 1967 and 
entered into force in April 1968. just months before the NPT was 
signed. It declares Latin America a nuclear weapons-frec zone and is 
overseen by the agency OPANAL. 

The NP T imptiscs different obligations on the nuclear weapons stales 
parlies than it does on the non-nuclear weapons stales.' The latter are 
obliged not to acquire or develop nuclear weapons under Article II of 
the I reaty. Under Article III they agree to accept International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards on all their nuclear activities in 
order to help to prevent diversion of nuclear material for weapons 
purposes. The safeguards system is not meant as a policing system as 
such, rather having its effect by deterring through the fear that any 
diversion would have a high chance of ‘timely’ detection."’ 

I 

’ Sci; 'frcaly on ihc non-prolifcrnlion ot imclcnr wcaptins: review eoiiferenee ol states parties 
(ieneva IVK.S', and 'The Non-Proliferation Ireaty—Filteen years alter entry into lorce". UN 
Disarmanwni I-m I Sinn Nos .1.1 and 41. 

‘ fiarkfiround paper on the atlivilie^ oj the lAUA rrln'rini lo Arlii lc III ol the NI'T, prepared by 
lALA Seeretariat. NPl'/C'ONF/y. June I9K.S r> Lewry '.Sareftiiarding the future'’’, A priKif of 
evidence to the .Si/ewell 'H' Inquiry on behalf ol (.ND. .September 1984. D Fischer and P S/asz, I 
SalenmirdinK The Aunn /t fruira//f/r/rrarW. Stockholm: SIPRI. |ys.S. I 
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The US, USSR and UK arc obliged under Article 1 not to transfer 
nuclear weapons to any recipient whatsoever. Under Article IV they 
must assist non-nuclear signatories in the development of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes (other NPT member states with advanced 
nuclear programmes are also expected to offer assistance). Mt)st 
importantly, under Article VI the three nuclear weapons signatories 
commit themselves to make progress towards nuclear and eventually 
general disarmament. The US. USSR and UK arc not obliged to accept 
IAEA safeguards on their peaceful or military nuclear facilities and 
there are no limits set on their nuclear weapons programmes beyond the 
requirements of Article VI, although the preamble to the NPT recalls 
the determination expressed by signatories of the 1963 Partial Test Ban 
Treaty (PTBT) to seek to achieve the discontinuance of ail nuclear lest 
explosions by the negotiation of a comprehensive treaty. 

Article VI has always been seen as one of the most crucial parts of the 
NPT. Indeed, one of the guiding principles of the negotiations for the 
NPT was that the Treaty should contain an acceptable balance of 
responsibilities and obligations ft>r the nuclear and non-nuclear powers. 
The most important part of the quid pro quo between the two is Article 
VI: ‘Each of the Parties to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotiations 
in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament. , 

Article VI obliges the nuclear powers to do more than conduct 
negotiations on nuclear disarmament. The understanding of the Parties 
was that negotiations for nuclear disarmament should produce results. 
If results were not forthcoming then some or all of the nuclear weapon 
signatories could not be negotiating in ‘good faith'. The non-nuclear 
signatories made it clear during the Treaty negotiations that without 
progress towards nuclear disarmament the NPT would not be viable. 
Some delegations sugge.sted that the failure of the US, USSR and UK tt) 
comply with Article VI would constitute justification under Article X 
for States to withdraw from the Treaty.' 

As a way of monitoring compliance with Article VI. the non-nuclear 
states insisted on a Review Conference every five years. The five-year 
interval was chosen on the assumption that negotiations in good faith 
would produce agreements worthy of consideration at least every five 
years.' The nuclear weapon states assured the others that they would 

' A’I'ovish, ' IIk; Hon-prolifcriilionIriMlvanJdtsiirmamciil'.pajicrlorliilcrn.ilioiial (or 

Prevention ol Nuclear War, May tVKS. 

'■ M I Shaker. Niu lear Non-l'roltfcraiion Treaty Oripnal Implemiiuauon volumes), 

Oceana Puhlieatlons. 
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take their obligations under Article VI seriously when opening up the 
Treaty for signatories in 1%S: 

USSR; (on Article VI) ‘Never in all of history have states made such 
a commitment’. (UNGA/C. 1/1571 p 14). 

UK: ‘I cannot prove (the nuclear powers’) sincerity. An act of 

faith rather than objective data is required. 1 accept that 
when they pledge themselves to pursue negotiations in good 
faith to end the nuclear arms race at an early date they mean 
what they say.’ (UNGA/C. 1/1558 p 15). 

US: ‘Article VI was added, and then subsequently strengthened, 

to give further effect to the principle that the Treaty should 
embody an acceptable balance of obligations. It binds the 
Parties to end the nuclear arms race at an early date and to 
seek effective disarmament.’ (UNfJA/('. 1/1568 p 60).^ 


Historical background to the NPl' 

I he t)rigirial impetus for negotiating the NP'l' as far as the superpowers 
were concerned was to prevent ‘horizontal proliferation’—the spread of 
independent nuclear wetipons capability to additional countries. 
Initially, the concern centred around Western Hurope and in particular 
West Germtiny. Uncase grew when France exploded its first bomb in 
IWI followed by China in l%4. This resulted in a scries of proposals in 
the UN resulting in the NP'I' coming into force in 1970.^ 

Despite its limitations.'' the NIH’ was a major step forward and 
lessened international tension by reducing the Soviet Union's fears that 
West Germany (which had not yet signed the Tretity) might build 
nucletir wetipons.But the illusion that nucletir proliferation had been 

StV I'ovisli IW.*'()/) (/; tor iilhiT hiMoric rckrciKcs, 

Shiikcr (//I I II tlliicr ust'lul discussion ni;i\ he loiind in W Lpstuin. I'lu’ ImM ( Iiiiiuv. Niidcur 
rriiliicniliiiii iiiul Anii\ Cdiilni/. f rcc Press. 1975. esp pp hl-N; S I lardni.in: '/'lie Nfur Ntu U'ar 
( oiiiiirii’i iiniJilic SIPRI. I‘)72,B'I Fiild.' to hi-niii,lL:ir or not'in/W/cn/i«/ 

llir .Xliiiiiii Scu’iiiiih, Miiy 1%7, pp (i<l-2; 'Compli-tionol tin- Niidi-:ir Noii-Prolili-riilion Tri-iity. 
Murdi-lull 1%S'. Iliiciiiii(’iii\ (III liiiurnuimfiu. US Slate Di-partmcnt, 1%‘1 ColliTtion. 
pp .Sl-fiS 

' India has Ihich an i-spi-eially vmilcrous crilic of the ini'i|ualitii's I'ntodi-d in the NP'I UikkI 
examples ol erilieisms ol ihe inev)iialuies ot ihe NPl arc found in f psiein (o;>. cii ) and I S 
Mishra, The NPl is not enough lor India'. Hiillfiiii nl ifu- Alimiir StleniiMs. June l‘J6N, 
pp 4-.S. H R Vohra. Hiilleiiii ol llic Atomic .Scienli\l\. April l‘J7ll pp 2.S 7; T T Poulose. ‘ The 
I bird World response to anii-nuclear prolileration strategy'. India {/iiaricriv .J4(2) April |y7S. 
pp ! tioldblal (ed). .Von/Vo/i/erution.//«'W7iv I'lw Whcrclorc. l‘JS5(a). Chapters 

by G Jain and R W Jones on India (pp KV-12.4) and W X O and R Drifts on People's Republic of 
China (pp 44-.‘'.‘s). 

J Johnson-Freese. ‘Inlerpretalionsof the Non-Proliferation Treaty: the I IS and West Germany'. 
Journal ol liiternulional Allair\ (.47) 19K4. pp 2S.4-*)4. 
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controlled by the widespread acceptance of the NPT was shattered 
when India, a non-signatory to the NPT detonated, in May 1974, what it 
terms a ‘peaceful nuclear explosion’ (PNE). As there is no way to 
distinguish PNE technology from bomb technology, the test clearly 
demonstrated that India had acquired the ability to build a bomb." 

In respon.se to this the nuclear exporting nations met to strengthen 
non-proliferation efforts in addition to the NPT. They met first secretly, 
to discuss common export policies aimed at restricting the flow of 
sensitive technology. In 1975, the existence of the nuclear suppliers 
group, also known as the London Club, became public knowledge, 
raising fears among consuming countries of a supplier cartel that would 
discriminate against the developing countries' imports of peaceful 
nuclear technology. The supplier nations said that the Club's purpose 
was merely to prevent competition for export markets from 
undermining the non-proliferation regime. The voluntary export 
guidelines developed by the 1.5-mcmber Club, which were made public 
in 1978, emphasised that certain sensitive nuclear technology should be 
exported only if properly safeguarded, but did not prohibit exports.’’ 

By this time, both suppliers and consumers recognised that almost 
any country that really wanted nuclear weapons could, given enough 
time and effort (including technical and financial resources), build itself 
a bomb, no matter what restrictions the rest of the world might impose. 
'ITiis was, in short, the conclusion of the International Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle Evaluation Conference (INFCE) which reported in 1980 having 
been initiated by President Carter in 1977. The technology and 
materials were too widespread to be absolutely controlled. This is not to 
.say that it would be easy for developing countries to build a nuclear 
explosive, but merely that it could be made impo.ssible. Attention 
turned to the need to keep the rate of proliferation sufficiently slow to 
permit the world to adjust to any spread of weapons that did occur, and 
to increase barriers to proliferation as much as p\>ssible." 


" Sec G Juin in StPRI ms5(ii) above Also T A tmobu'lic 'Nuclear noii-prolilcraiioii .tiul iho 
Third World'. Journal of the liisiiiiiie for Pclrm c ShuIu’\ anti .'Irui/iMi l.l( 11 ,lul\ I'lNU 
A l.ovms I'l III., Till' Fir.\l Niiilair World MVir. New York: Morrow. fhcH' adililioiial 

conditions o( export were published by the lAtiA. under request, as lAT.A DiK'niucnl 
) INr''CIRt’/3.S4, in February i')7S. A month later the l)S Congress sup(xirted a I'urlhci set ot 
nuclear export guidelines and restrictions by adopting the tiS Nuclear Non-l’roliler.ition Act 
" See I.SSpcetor, 'Silent spread', /■inreigri /Wiev(.S8)Spnng lW,S.pp S.t 7S. Also W'CP.itlersiin. 
The Fliiloniimi RiLsinrss and the Spreadofihe Romh. Paladin. 1‘WW 
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The Article IV ‘carrot’ 

In return for giving up the nuclear weapons option, the non-nuclear 
weapon signatories were offered not only the promise of a move 
towards disarmament by the nuclear weapon parties under Article VI, 
but also favourable access to nuclear power under Article IV. 
Paragraphs 7 and S of the preamble to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) states; 

the principle that the benefits of peaceful applications of nuclear technology 
. . . should be available for peaceful purposes to all parties to the Treaty. 

and: 

in furtherance of this principle, all Parties to the Treaty are entitled to 
participate in the fullest possible exchange of scientific information for, and to 
contribute alone or in cooperation with other states to the further development 
of the applications of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Article IV of the Treaty sets out in more detail the 'inalienable right’ 
of all Parties to the Treaty to benefit from the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and ways in which this may be fulfilled. Article 111 of the Treaty 
sets out the broad arrangements for safeguarding against diversion to 
military use any atomic energy projects or materials designated for 
peaceful uses. Article IV evolved as a result of pressure from the 
industrially developing states who wanted a stronger more specific 
commitment to .share and promote peaceful nuclear technology than 
was to be found in the general proposal of the preamble quoted above. 
The background to this Third World interest in nuclear power goes back 
to the iy5()s. 

The industrialised nations in the 'North' developed their nuclear 
energy capacity (ie scientific and physical infrastructures) in what many 
observers characterise as the age of atomic optimism in the iy5()s 
(e.ssentially a research stage) and l%()s (when commercial i 
implementation got underway). Three Northern nations with large 
installed nuclear energy capacities (the US, Soviet Union and UK with 
69 GWe,* 23 GWe and 9.5 GWe commissioned capacity in mid-19H.'l . 
respectively) developed their own peaceful nuclear electrical | 
programmes out (rf military atomic programmes begun in the 194()s. A f; 
fourth nuclear weapon nation, France, which has the highest percentage ij 
of its electricity capacity met by nuclear generation (about 60 per cent, g 
29 GWe, in mid-1985) developed its nuclear weapon capability after it 


■ CjWe = gigawiitls flcftrital power A gigawiilt is III' Megawatts or 1000 Mw(c). 
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had commissioned its first reactor generating nuclear electricity, 
although under its atomic energy agency (CEA) little distinction 
between military and p>eaceful developments was ever attempted. 

In its first two decades, nuclear energy became established as 
politically and technologically popular for a number of reasons: 

1) It allowed the awesome power of the split atom of fissionable 
nuclear material to be put to a constructive purpose (above all. 
electricity generation) rather than a destructive military purpose. 
Many scientists and engineers were attracted to work with atomic 
power for this reason. 

2) It received very large capital investment for research and 
development (R&D) from governments ranging across the 
political spectrum or location around the globe. ‘Liberal' capitalist 
economics to industrially developing states to centrally planned 
economics all invested substantially in atomic R&D. 

3) The US ‘Atoms for Peace’ Plan announced in December PW by 
President Eisenhower. One analyst. Munir Ahmad Khan of 
Pakistan’s Atomic Energy Commission described Atoms for 
Peace as unveiling a golden era of atomic cooperation and 
stressed: 

Whatever the motives behind the plan, it was without doubt a unique and 
commendable gesture. The end result of the ‘Atoms for Peace' Plan was 
a large scale and worthwhile transfer of peaceful nuclear technology. 1 he 
United States trained thousands of engineers and scientists in its own 
laboratories and provided a large number of research reactors and other 
facilities to several advanced as well as developing countries. Many 
developing countries took a keen interest in this new technology which 
offered both prestige and longterm potential economic benefits. The net 
effect of the 'Atoms for Peace' programme was decidedly positive and 
far-reaching as far as the less developed countries were concerned. 
Beside imparting know-how in nuclear research, it acted as a catalyst for 
initiating a quiet but meaningful scientific and tcchnoU»gical change." 

4) Along with the US Federal Government sponsorship of Atoms for 
Peaee. a number of large industrial corporations that had invested 
in atomic energy development in the 19.M1S began to promote the 


M A Khfin. Niiclfar iMerj>v and International Cooperation (tur lnlcriiali(in;il CdiimiIi.iIi'c 
Oroup of Nuclear Energy) Rockefeller, RIIA Joint Publication. IW W f Paiteison. fhe 
non-proliferation Treaty: prospects and problems’. Amin Della Terra. June 1484; 1 S Spector. 
The New Nuclear Naiiont. Carnegie Endowment for International Pe.ice. IdS.S; A \'id\.H)haran. 
‘The Islamic bomb: is it ready?'. The llliiurated Weekly of India. 4 August 1485 
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benefits of atomic power in a global sales drive. These 
corporations included Westinghouse, General Electric and 
Combustion Engineering. In the early lybOs, the commercial sales 
operations were accompanied by the ubiquitous slogan ‘Atomic 
power; electricity too cheap to meter.' 

5) Apart from national government campaigns similar to the US 
1^53 initiative, the British. French, Canadian and West German 
gtrvernmcnts—along with the Soviet Union in a more restricted 
way—also promoted nuclear exports. In 1957 these governments 
were joined by the European Community's nuclear agency 
EURATOM and the Nuclear Energy Agency (NEA) of what is 
now called the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), both of which had technical and 
information programes to assist atomic development. But more 
important than either EURATOM or NEA was the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) also established, by international 
statute, in 1957 as an autonomous organisation affiliated with the 
United Nations. The IAEA had major financial and political 
support from the United Slates. 

The IAEA had as one of its two main functions to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, including technical iissistancc. Its other 
major role was to apply international safeguards, initially only when 
requested by sovereign states. 

Safeguarding the future? 

In 1970 the .same year as the NPT came into force, the International 
Atomic Energy (IAEA) published a set of safeguards arrangements 
(IAEA Document INFClRC/153) detailing how U) apply the 
mandatory duty to prevent military diversion of civil atomic energy 
projects or materials set out in NPT Article III. This had been .seen as 
the central complement to Article IV. 

Prior to the 1985 NPT Review Conference, the IAEA had negotiated 
a safeguards agreement under the general provisions of lNFCIRC/153 
with 84 non-nuclear weapon states party to the NPT. Safeguards 
arrangements were in force with seventy-eight of these states (according 
to NPT Newsletter in lAliA Ifullelin 27(2) Summer 1985). The IAEA 
Director-General, Dr Hans Blix, described the benefits and limitations 
of such nuclear safeguards in the same issue of the IAEA Bulletin'. 
‘Safeguards cannot prevent a violation of obligations—the diversion of 
fissile material—any more than a bank or company audits can prevent a 
misappropriation of funds. All they can do is expose infringements or 
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arouse suspicions—in effect, sound the alarm.’ Despite INFCIRC/153. 
a series of supplementary safeguards provisions and restrictions were 
developed in addition to NPT related safeguards. 

The nuclear technology suppliers began work together to develop a 
'trigger list’ (so called because the export of any of the items on the list 
would trigger the safeguards arrangements into action) of nuclear 
technologies that would automatically require the application of 
safeguards. Under the guidance of the Swi.ss .scientist. Professor Claude 
Zangger, this expert committee produced its interpretation list w'hich 
they communicated to the lACA. Just months before the publication of 
the ‘trigger list’, India, a non-NPTnation, exploded its nuclear device in 
the Pokharan desert near the Pakistan border. 

Objections to the NPl’ 

Critics of the NPT tend to come from two sources; the governments of 
non-signatories who feel the treaty is discriminatory and those 
predominantly non-governmental critics, who feel that the NPT has 
within it an inherent and dangerous inconsistency. 

As was outlined earlier, the NPT was the culmination of nearly a 
decade of careful diplomticy. On .31 May 1%.S the Americiin and Soviet 
delegates submitted the final revised draft of the Treaty to the UN 
(icneral Assembly, after detailed redrafting had taken throughout the 
spring, fcdlowing UN Oeneral Assembly resolutions adopted in the l%b 
and 1%7 sessions (especially 2149 (XXI) 4 November I9(i(i. 2l-‘'.3 
A(XXI) 17 November I9(i6, and 2,346 AfXXll) 19 December 1967). 
But this Pux ‘Russo-Anwricana w'as severely criticised by a number of 
states, above all India and the People’s Republic of China. 

India and the NFl’ 

Dr Vohra summed up India's policy thus: 'We will not sign the NP l ; we 
will make no atomic weapons; we will accept no guarantees’ (see note 
9). Another analyst, T T Poulose, wrote in the huiia Quurterh' (April 
1978); 

While India has been as much opfuiscd to the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
as any of the nuclear weapons pow ers, the NPT in the preseni form is not and, 
will not be, acceptable to it. primarily because it is designed mainly as a political 
instrument of the two superpowers to divide the nations into the nuclear haves' 
and the nuclear 'have-nots’. After the superpowers had acquiesced in selectise 
proliferation before 1967—the fateful year when the NPT formalised the status 
of nuclear and non-nuclear weapon powers—both the civilian and military 
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nuclear technology became the monopoly of the five nuclear weapons powers. 
This is the most discriminatory character of the NFI’. But apart from this basic 
weakness, two out of the five nuclear weapons powers still remain non-parties 
to the NPT. The NPT has also failed to do anything whatsoever to declare 
illegal vertical proliferation, the most blatant form of present nuclear 
proliferation. A non-proliferation agreement which ignores the present 
proliferation, and preoccupies itself with future proliferation, is naturally 
unrealistic, ineffective and therefore unacceptable to those nations, including 
India, which want a non-proliferation treaty to curb both the vertical and 
horizontal proliferation. Instead, the NPT concentrates exclusively on the 
dissemination and spread of nuclear weapons (sec note y). 

India has steadfastly rcfu.sed to accede to the NPT, despite overtures by 
Pakistan's General Zia, above all at the celebratory I-'orticth General 
Assembly of the UN in October 19S5, when he declared Pakistan would 
join the NPT if India similarly were prepared to do so. Reciprocal 
distrust in the sub-continent, as well as a desire not to be belittled on the 
w'orld stage has reinforced India’s objections to the NPT. 

The People's Republic of China 

In 1%7-S. with the Vietnam War escalating along her southern 
border, the People's Republic of China held the US and USSR in about 
equal contempt. She had broken with the USSR in partly as a 
result of differences over the aid that the Soviet Union was prepared to 
make on nuclear technology. It was only after President Nixon’s visit in 
1972 that a new rapprochement began with the US. F'or the Chinese the 
196()s was a decade of diplomatic isolation. 

In an unsigned official statement on nuelcar proliferation, published 
in linglish in the Fekinf’ Review of 18 November I%6, the Chinese 
expressed trenchant views on the US, USSR and the prospective NPT: 
The treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons jointly drawn up by the 
US and the Soviet Union is absolutely unjust and unfair to the other countries 
of the world. Whereas the US and the Soviet Union may develop nuclear 
weapons t)n a big .scale and go all out for nuclear monopoly, the non-nuclear 
countries are not iillowed to have anything whatsoever to do with nuclear 
weapons, not even to think of them. Nor is this all. They should sign such a 
document on the dotted line, pledging that they will not do so, nor think about 
it. Is there anything more preposterous under the sun? 

The Chinese concluded that the NPT was a monstrous fraud; that the 
US was the world’s biggest proliferator with nuclear bases spread 
around the world; and that the aim of the NPT was to ‘hoodwink the 
people of the world’. Moreover, between exploding her first nuclear 
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test in October 19f)4 and her first H-bomb test on 17 June 1%7, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, actually expressed the hope in 1%5 
that Afro-Asian nations would be able to make nuclear weapons 
themselves and that ‘it would be better for a greater number of countries 
to come into the possession of atom bombs.’ 

By late the People’s Republic of China had considerably 
tempered this trenchant view. This change of perspective on nuclear 
proliferation was underlined by Ambassador Qian Jiadon's 
confirmation to the UN in early November PJSS that an earlier speech 
by Deputy Premier l.i Peng, on 18 January 1984. to the effect that his 
country ‘had no intention at present or in future of helping non-nuclear 
countries to develop nuclear weapons', was the official Chinese view. 
The statement by Ambassador Qian was provoked by US 
Congressional concern that the Chinese had an irresponsible attitude to 
non-proliferation—a concern that had held up an enabling accord 
between Washington and Beijing on nuclear technology transfer, 
originally agreed in May 1984 and approved by President Reagan in July 
IMS.*!. Moreover, immediately subsequent to the 1985 NPT Review 
Conference, the ('hinese Deputy Nuclear Minister, Zhao Ping, told the 
annual meeting of the lAF.A—a body the Chinese had joined only 
twenty months earlier—that the People’s Republic of C'hina were 
prepared to allow nuclear safeguards inspection ‘at some of its ci\ ilian 
nuclear installations', under an arrangement to be settled with the 
IAEA ‘at an appropriate time.''^ 

The French objection 

The French objections to the NPT in some ways parallels Indian and 
Chinese concerns that the Treaty is discriminatory. The perspective 
taken by successive French administrations on the NPT has been 
explained by Bertrand Goldschmidt, French representative to the 
IAEA, 1958-8(1, in the 1985 (a) SlPRl study (see note 9). 


" yoMf’s Dffencr Weekiv .^(h) V Fehruary I‘<S4 C Saikiwski. Kcauan uiiik-r prc'.'.urc lo OK 
reactor pact with China'. Christian Sdeme Mtmiior, 4 March I'tS.S; B Weinrauh. Re.iitan 
welcome.s Peking President: atom pact signed'. New York Times. 'A July I'WS. M t'latke. 
'Trouble for US-China pact'.''. Nature (.417) 1*) September IWS; P Blum, 't'hm.i to .tilow 
tnspection of nuclear plant', Fmunetal Times (London) 2.s September IWS; f Paine. 'Fu//\ 
Nafeguard.s for IJ.S-China deal. Hitlleiiii of the Aiomic Scieniish. Oetoln-r 1US5. pp fv 7: 
M Ho.scnball. ‘China iiceu.sed of secret nuclear technology s-ales'. SunJay limes (l.ondon) 111 
November 198.S; Patrick E t yler, 'Panel back nuclear pact with China, but link I S -..ilci lo 
non-proliferation' Internattimal Herald Tribune. IS November lus.s 
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Nuclear commerce outside the NPl' 

a) Fraoce has refused to become a parly to the NPl', but declared in 
1%8 that it would behave "as though it were a party’. This 
assurance, however, must be set against its nuclear activities in 
practice. In 1976, for instance, the f-rench government endorsed 
the sale of the Koeberg nuclear plant to South Africa—a non- 
party—winning the order against stiff competition from vendors 
from the US. the Federal Republic of Clermany and the 
Netherlands. France also supplied a reprocessing plant, capable of 
produeing weapons grade plutonium, to Pakistan—another NPT 
non-party—breaking off deliveries of hardware only when the 
plant, at Chashma. was nearing completion. 

b) In 1980 a consortium of companies from the Federal Republic of 
(iermany and Switzerland won an order from Argentina to supply 
not only the Atucha-2 nuclear station but also a heavy-water plant. 
Reports indicated that the German-Swiss bid was substantially 
higher than that from a Canadian consortium but Canada was 
insisting that Argentina accept full-scope saleguards as a 
condition of sale, whereas the German-Swiss bid did not make 
this condition. Argentina was at the time completing a 
reprocessing plant at F.z.eiza. that was under no safeguards 
whatever. Indeed, the I AHA claimed to have no knowledge of the 
plant when its existence was revealed. However, the nuclear 
situation in Argentina appears to have improved since the 
country 's return to democratic government; for instance President 
Alfonsin has issued strong statements in favour of a halt to nuclear 
testing arising from his involvement in the Five Continents Peace 
Initiative with five other heads of state—the most recent collective 
communique being released at the end of October 1985. 
Additionally, in March 1985. Argentina and Brazil began 
negotiations for reciprocal nuclear inspections of each other's 
nuclear facilities details of which will be sorted out in a joint 
committee in early 1986 according to Nucleonics Week (5 
December 1985). But the improvement owes nothing whatever to 
the behaviour of NPT parties in the interim, some of whom were 
seemingly prepared to deal with the Argentine military 
government with impunity. 

c) From the late 197()s onward, the US, UK and France battled to win 
contracts to sell nuclear technology to the People’s Republic of 
China which was not only a non-party to the NP l', it was a nuclear 
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weapon state and the only country still exploding nuclear weapons 
in the atmosphere; moreover, it refused to have anything to do 
with international safeguards until September IVS.*), although a 
hint had been given by the Chinese a year earlier at the 19K41 AHA 
annual meeting. It was also reported to have aided several other 
states, in particular Pakistan, to develop nuclear weapons. 

^^ritieism from non-governmental organisations 

slon-govcrnmental critics point out that one of the carrots offered by 
he NP1 to halt the spread of the bomb, is the very technology that can 
cad to its production, ic nuclear power. Hnvironmcntalists point out 
he drawbacks of this technology compared with the so-called ‘soft 
;nergy path’; developmenlalists point out that nuclear power is totally 
msuited to supply the energy needs of developing countries and the 
)eace movement is concerned that parties can withdraw from it at short 
lotice (under Article X), taking with them the ‘civil’ nuclear benefits 
ilready conferred and perhaps using these in a less than peaceful 
nanner. All are united in their condemnation of the US. USSR and UK 
n their failure to live up to what might be termed their vague 
■ommitment to pursue negotiations in good faith. (At the NPl' 
Review Conference there were forty-six non-governmental or¬ 
ganisations (NGOs) present, each for part of the month-long 
'.onfcrcncc at least. Every continent bar Africa was represented 
imongst the ninety or so NGO delegates present). 

Most critics, however, whether national governments or non- 
;overnmcntal organisations recognise that flawed as it is, if the NPT 
vere to cv)llapse nothing would replace it; the Third Review Conference 
vus therefore awaited with considerable concern in certain quarters. In 
he lead-up to the September Geneva meeting, substantial efforts were 
nade by the nuclear wcafK)ns signatories—the depository slates—to 
■ndeavour to make things go smoothly. The US encouraged new 
nembers into the Preaty; the USSR opened some of its nuclear 
nstallations to IAEA inspectors for the first time"’ and the UK has 
ailed upon its nuclear industry to make greater efforts to meet the 
leeds of non-nuclear weapons countries.'’ The superpowers also held 

' Stf M B NalhansDn. 'Soviol rcacliir> lotifH'ii fonnlcrnalKinal insixi'linn'. Iliilh iindlihf Aianiu 
Scientists Junt/July WKS. pp A Maclachlan. ‘I'lrsi IAEA loam in USSR in si\- 

VVER—llKKland research reactor'. Nucleimics Week Au_t^l^t IWS.s. Intormatnmol ihc 

implementation hv the Soviet Socialist Repuhlics on the Ireatv the .Von-I’roliter.tiioii ot 
Nuclear Weupimi,\ NPIVI'ONF. 111/21). > Aiipii.sl IW. 

Brili.sh launch campaijin saluting: NP'l' bcnefiCv a.s review approaches', \mlei>nic\ It cck 2 .S 1 .U) 
l.t Sepiembcr I'JtU 
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hilatcral planning meetings in 1984 and 1985 to attempt to ensure that 
the debate at the Review Conference would not jeopardise the 
extended existence of the NPT. 

The 1975 and 1980 NPT Review Conference—two worsening 

precedents"^ 

1975 Review Conference 

I'he first Review Conference of the Non-Proliferation Treaty was held 
in (ieneva between 5-30 May 1975 to fulfil Article VIII of the NPT: 
‘with a view to assuring that the purpose of the preamble and provisions 
of the treaty at e being realised'. Despite the fact that it prompted some 
twenty additional countries to sign and ratify the NP'I', it was not a 
resounding success and revealed continuing deep diversions between 
the nuclear ‘haves' and ‘have-nots' over the purpose of the treaty. 

I bird World participants called for specific undertakings from the 
nuclear weapons states, including a comprehensive ban on all nuclear 
tests, above and below ground; a genuine reduction in the nuclear 
arscnals~a guarantee that nuclear weapons would not he used against 
any non-nuclear weapons state party to the treaty; equitable 
arrangements for safeguards; applicable to weapons stales as well as 
non-weapon states and preferential treatment for treaty parties; 
especially I bird World countries in international nuclear commerce. 
These demands were refused by the US. USSR and UK. In 1975 there 
were about PtO nuclear reactors in operation world-wide and the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) calculated 
that about 85 tonnes of plutonium existed in stocks globally."' 

I'he N WSs were preoccupied with devising more restrictive technical 
requirements tor safeguards and efforts to reach agreement on a draft 
for a Final Declaration nearly failed as the NNWSs, led by Yugoslavia, 
berated the weapons states for failing to live up to both the Article IV 
and Article VI obligations. It was only the personal standing of the 
Swedish President of the Conference, Inga Thorsson, that enabled a last 
minute compromise to be reached, but even then the NWSs felt it was 


Excellent reviews ol lioth eonferenees are found, inter aim. in. W Epstein. ‘Failure at the NPT 
Rcvtcw t'dnierence'. Bulletin oj the Atomic Scieriiisn. Septemlier l‘)7.S. pp 4(i-8; ' I he Seeiinil 
NP'I Review Conferenee’. Chapter 1(1 in SIl’HI Yearbook IVHI. pp 2'>7-.t71; A Corradini. ‘The 
Second Review t'onlerenee of the Parties to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons'. IhsarmainenI PWO. 

''' Preventinf’ Nuclear Weapon Proliferation-An Approach to the Non-Proliferation Treatv Review 
Conferenie. Sloekholm' SIPRI. ld7.S 
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too strongly worded and the NNWSs felt it was not nearly strong 
enough.Although it papered over such fundamental differences, the 
Final Declaration did at least strongly reaffirm the participants’ 
strong common interest in averting the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons . . . their strong support for the Treaty, their continued dedication to 
its principles and objectives, and their commitment to implement fully and 
more effectively its provisions. 


1980 Review Conference 

The second NPT Review Conference took place in Geneva from 
11 August-7 September 1980. The two major focuses were the 
superpower arms race and the development and promotion of nuclear 
energy. The Third World countries (all NNWSs) insisted that any final 
declaration include reference to the failure of NWSs to live up to their 
Article VI commitment 'to pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date and to nuclear disarmament. The US. USSR and UK 
rcsptmded lamely that they had despite the fact that arms control 
negotiations had broken down, giving way to a further build up of new 
and yet more dangerous weapons systems. Any hope for a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (C'TBT) or for ratification of the 
second strategic arms limitations agreement seemed remote, the 
Review Conference taking place just after the disrupted Moscow 
Olympics, itself following the Soviet intervention in Afghanist.'in in 
December 1979. 

On Article IV questions of nuclear ptrwer technology conflict arose 
among.st the nuclear supplier countries. One group, including the US. 
wanted the Conference to recommend that all nuclear exports be 
made conditional on acceptance of full-.scope safeguards. This was 
already required for US exptrrts by the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978 (USNNPA) and under Canadian and Australian law. Another 
group of suppliers, including the UK, West Germany. Italy and Japan, 
endorsed the concept of full-scope safeguards but was reluctant to have 
the conference recommend that such safeguards be a required condition 
of export.’’ 

D S Kramer. ‘The nuclear non-prolifcralion ucary review conference'. C RS Rf/iori S(l-oS\ 
Washington DC. March I*)!#!. 

'' For a comprehensive review of the non-proliferation anil nuclear tcchnologi iraiister issues 
prevailing in the pcni>d prior to the WHO NHT Review Conference see .\ Kapur.' The nuclear 
spread: a Third World view'. Third World Quarterly 2(1) January WXd 
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Against a background of the fact that in 1980, not one of the world’s 
244 nuclear power reactors was in an industrially developing nation 
party to the NFl', the Third World participants had little interest in the 
issue of full-scope safeguards for non-parties. They demtinded pref¬ 
erential access to nuclear exports over non-NP'I' parties, since the 
opposite h;id in fact been the case in many instances. The atmosphere of 
the entire meeting was very acrimonious and despite being carried over 
for two extra days the countries that attended were unable to tigree on a 
substantive I'inal Declaration. 

The 1985 Review Conference 

With the experience of the 1980 failure uppermost in many people's 
minds, there were understandable fears that the 1985 Review 
Conference could result in the collapse of the Nl’T. Increased 
superpow'er tension and the fact that since the NP'I' was signed in 1970 
the total number o( strategic nuclear weapons belonging to the nuclear 
weapons states had risen from b.OtK) to 20.0(H) (t«) .50,(HH) warheads in 
total when till nuclear weapon systems were counted) meant that Article 
VI was bound to be a central sticking point at the conference. 

The Third Review Conference took place from 27 August- 
20 September and opened with the statements of fifty-eight of the 
eighty-six parties and two signatories in attendance. As was expected, 
questions of compliance with Article VI. and the increased threat posed 
by the arms rtice. domintited the substance of the statements. 

.Article VJ Compliance 

Virtutilly all the delegates expressed the view that the weapons states 
were not adhering to the letter and spirit of Article VI. ‘ There certainly 
is brotid agreement', said Ambassador Sularto Sutowardoyo of 
Indonesia,"... that the situation has considerably worsened, especially 
as regards the implementation, or non-implementation, to be more 
exact, of the Provisions of Article VI.'"’ Ambassador Enrique Ter 
Horst of Venezuela agreed. ‘We know that neither the Soviet Union, 
nor the United States, has complied with this (Article VI) obligation.’ 

Not surprisingly there appeared marked differences between nuclear 
weapons states <md non-nuclear weapons states over the definition of 
adequate compliance with Article VI. ‘We have met, and will continue 
to meet, our obligations under Article VT, declared the United States 


All qiiotiitions t.ikcn ilrrcclly Ironi tcxls subniitlcd U) the Review Conference 
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Arms Control and Disarmament Agency Director, Kenneth Adclman. 
‘The Soviet Union’, said Ambassador A M Petrosyants, head of the 
delegation of the USSR, ‘is striving for a strict implementation by all 
states party to the treaty of the obligations they assumed under it.’ Two 
months later both President Reagan and CPSU General Secretary 
Gorbachov reiterated the importance of the NPT to both states in their 
19-21 November Summit communique. It was one of the few things 
they agreed upton, i.e. keeping the nuclear club exclusive. 

Yet this view was not endorsed by other non-nuclear Western states; 
Sweden's Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lennart Bodstrom, stated: ‘The 
implementation of the undertakings (under the NPT) by the non¬ 
nuclear weapons states has been adequate and satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot he said of the Treaty commitments of 
nuclear weapons states.' In support of the US pr)sition. Mr Adclman 
cited the resumption of bilateral negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
the removal, in conjunction with other NATO nations, of 2,4(K) nuclear 
weapons from Europe since the ia.st Review Conference. (It should be 
noted that the US delegate failed to point out that the withdrawn 
nuclear weapons, mostly Atomic Demolition Munitions (ADMs), were 
obsolete in any case, and that they were programmed to be replaced by 
an array of modern systems including nuclear-capable weapons.) 

By contrast, a vast majority of the delegations considered these 
measures inadequate. 'While nuclear arsenals may not have been 
increa.scd at the same rate quantitatively', declared Ambassador 
Jayantha Dhanapala of Sri Lanka, 'there has been a significant trend 
towards the qualitative improvements in nuclear arms, in no wa\ 
contributing towards the cessation of the nuclear arms race as required 
by Article VI.' 

A practical first step to nuclear disarmament was widely recognised to 
be the completion of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (C'TBT). 
Achievement of a CTBT has been a constant demand of non-nuclear 
countries at the United Nations disarmament forums and in the two 
previous NPT Review Conferences. Indeed, the UN has regularly 
passed resolutions since 19.‘i4 supporting the cessation of all nuclear 
warhead testing.*’ A CTBT would be a vital and technically achic\ able 
first step*'* to a global nuclear ‘freeze’ because it would constrain the 

‘Nuclear weapons testing'. NFr/C'ONF Ill/PC ll/INF 1. A paper prepared tor the Prep.ir:iior\ 
t'ommittec for the Third Review Conference of the Parties to the Tre.itt on the non¬ 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

J Leggett. ‘Geoseience and the feasibility of cheating on nuclear iesi-b;in treaties'. Modtrn 
Geology 9(4) October IVS.S, pp .129-.‘'7. 
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superpower arms race—vertical proliferation—by restricting qualitativ 
advancements in the nuclear arsenals of the nuclear weapons states. 
The nuclear weapons states use explosive testing as a fundamental stag 
in the development of new nuclear weapons designs. It would ft 
example, hinder a key clement, the ‘Star Wars’ Strategic Defens 
Initiative, since nuclear testing is required for its X-ray lasers an 
electromagnetic pulses.A CTBT would be a very effective measur 
for controlling the spread of nuclear weapons to more countries. N 
state can rely, with any confidence, on its nuclear weapons capabilit 
until its nuclear explosive ‘device’ or warhead has been prove 
workable. 

A CTBT, and particularly a moratorium on nuclear warhead testing 
could be concluded in a relatively short period of time if the political wi 
existed. Negotiations for a CTB T were about 90 per cent complete 
when they were broken off in 1980, according to former British Foreig 
Secretary Dr David Owen, who was involved directly in the 1977-8 
tripartite CTBT talks with the US and Soviet delegations. Perhaps mor 
importantly there is an historical cause for optimism about th 
possibility of success for such an attempt to halt nuclear tests. In 196 
President Kennedy declared a unilateral ban on atmospheric testing an 
challenged the Soviet Union to follow suit. They did. and a few month 
later the Partial Test Ban Treaty was signed. 

The case for a C TBT was put strongly in the opening session of th 
Third Review Conference; ‘There exists a virtual consensus’, .said C 
Ahmed Esmet Abdel-Maguid t)f Egypt, ‘that a total ban on nucler 
weapons tests represents the first serious and tangible step towarc 
ending the arms race.’ 'I'his sentiment was repeated in the vast majorit 
of the opening statements, as was an appeal that negotiations to that en 
be resumed. ‘Multilateral negotiations on a Cl’BT must stai 
immediately without further delay’, declared the Swedish Minister c 
Foreign Affairs, Lennart Bodstrom. 

Most delegations expressed the view that a CTBT is required unde 
the NPT, and is vital to a successful non-proliferation regime. ‘The NP' 


G Allen Greb and W Kcckrottc, 'The long history: the test ban debate’. Bulletin of the Atom 
Scieniisis, August/September IV83, pp 36-43; G F. Mareh and H E Dewitt, ‘Weapons desif 
poliey impedes test ban'. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, November, 198.5, pp 10-13. 

R Schcer, 'Haws peril pivotal "Star Wars" laser’, l.os Angeles 7’ime.v, 23 September 1985 (6pa^ 
article); R Jeffrey Smith, ’Experts cast doubts on X-ray laser’. Science. 8 November 198. 
pp 646-8. 
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spells out clearly that a CTBT has to be sought’, said Ambassador F J A 
Terwisscha Van Scheltinga of the Netherlands. A comprehensive test 
ban is ‘an essential contribution to the reinforcement of the NPT’, 
agreed Belgian Ambassador Jacques Raeymaechers. Several delegates 
declared their intention to seek concrete commitments from the nuclear 
weapons states on Article VI obligations. ‘The purpose of this meeting 
is not to devise acceptable language to clothe our different perceptions 
until we reassemble five years hence’, said Amba.ssador Jayantha 
Dhanapala of Sri Lanka. ‘If this Review Conference is to be successful’, 
agreed Lennart Bodstrom, ‘the nuclear weapons states must give 
concrete evidence that they take seriously their obligations under 
Article VL’ 

Ambas-sador Alfonso Garcia Robles of Mexico suggested that, if 
consensus on a final statement proved impossible to reach the states 
party could adopt one of several resolutions ‘in conformity with the 
provisions of Rule 28 (of the Rules of Procedure)'. This meant calling 
for a vote, a precedent the nuclear states were not keen to see. In 
addition to this, prior to and during the NPT a number of events occurred 
to strengthen the demands for a CTBT. 

The Soviet Union has frequently reaffirmed its support for the CTBT 
md had announced in July 1985 its readiness to agree to a moratorium 

the testing of nuclear weapons effective from 6 August, to coincide 
vith the fortieth anniversary of the dropping of the Atom Bomb on 
4iroshima. initially the moratorium was to last until the end of the year. 
?ut the Soviet Union proposed an indefinite extension were the US to 
oin them in halting nuclear tests. 

In the summer of 1984 a major breakthrough occurred when the US 
senate voted 77 to 22 for Senators Kennedy and Matthias’ resolution 
.'ailing on President Reagan to resume negotiations for a CTBT. This 
vas followed up by Senator Edward Kennedy and others in Congress in 
he putting forward of an amendment to the Defense Bill aimed at 
cutting off funding explosive nuclear testing, subject to a reciprocal halt 
ay the Soviet Union. I’his would result in a de facto moratorium on 
:esting. 

During the NPT Review Conference the former UK Foreign Minister. 
Dr David Owen, now leader of the Swial Democratic F’arty. attacked 
the excuse proffered by the governments of the US and UK that 
verification difficulties were the reason for not immediately resuming 
•enegotiations for a CTBT. Citing significant advances made in 
verification technology since the United States abandoned negotiations 
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on a CTBT, Dr Owen said, i have no doubt whatever of our capacity t< 
verify almost all explosions.' The reason put forward by the nuclea 
weapons states on the inadvisability of a CTBT are a ‘combination o 
misinformation and obfuscation’. 

The European Parliament also passed a strongly worded resolutioi 
during the Conference calling for the US, UK and USSR to resum 
negotiations for a CTBT, as did a letter from Senator Kennedy an« 
seventeen other US Senators. A vote was in the end not called for, bu 
the final declaration was a stronger one than would have occurred hac 
not a vote been threatened. The addition that resulted in the form of a 
amendment to the final document stated: 

The Conference reiterated its conviction that the objectives of Article V 
remained unfulfilled and c»>ncluded that the nuclear weapon states shoul 
make greater efforts to ensure effective measures for the cessation of th 
nuclear arms race at an early date and expressed the hope for rapid progress i 
the US-USSR bilateral negotiations. 

The C'onference. except for certain states whose views are reflected in th 
following sub-paragraph, deeply regretted that a comprehensive multilaterr 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty banning all nuclear tests concluded so far and 
therefore, called on the nuclear weapon states party to the Treaty to resum 
trilateral negotiations in 1985 and ealled on all the nuclear weapon states ti 
participate in the urgent negotiations and conclusion of such a I reaty as 
matter of the highest priority in the Conference on Disarmament. 

At the same time, the Conference noted that certain states party to th 
I reaty, while committed to the goal ol an effectively verifiable comprehensiv 
nuclear test ban treaty, considered deep and verifiable reductions in existin 
arsenals of nuclear weapons as the highest priority in the process of pursuin 
the objectives of Article VI, 

‘Certain states party’ referred solely to the US and UK since the USSF 
had expressed its willingness U) resume CTBT negotiations. (The UI 
administration has since hinted that lurkey also expressed thei 
reservations about the call for a CTBT, at least in the form the fina 
document mandated.) 

Although demands for a CTBl’ had been a constant feature of thi 
previous two NPT Review Conferences, the Third Review Conferenc* 
differed from its predecessors in that the demands of industrial!; 
developing countries for improved access to nuclear technology movet 
from the centre of discussions as had previously been the case, to thi 
periphery. This almost certainly reflects the declining importance pu 
upon nuclear power as an energy source by the vast majority of thesi 
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countries.’’ Apart from the ritual support for exchange of nuclear 
technology in the conference documentation it was only Egypt with its 
call for a ‘financial assistance fund’ which tried to breath life into this 
otherwise moribund issue. Even that mtxiest effort, it must be said, 
sank without trace. 

Such a reaction is, on reflection, hardly surprising. Firstly, the vast 
majority of the Third World signatories will never have any significant 
use for nuclear power because the fxrpulation distribution and density 
of the industrial infrastructure would never demand the capital 
investment in complex electrical grid .systems and the high power load 
associated with such a system. Secondly, and most importantly, nuclear 
power has failed to live up to its much trumpeted technological and 
economic promise, due to a number of factors ranging from over- 
optimism regarding the solution of operational problems to the failure 
to convince the public world-wide that nuclear waste can be .safely 
managed or disposed of without environmental damage. 

As the electricity industry magazine filiriricul lii'vicw Inicnuiiional 
put it in September 1984, with regard to the decision over whether states 
should decide to develop or import nuclear technology: 

Hxperienco has shown that if the i>nly reason for obtaining nuclear technology 
is to generate power then the answer is no. Unless a country gets to grips w ith 
the nuclear fuel cycle (which the suppliers have tried sti hard to prevent) then a 
nuclear programme is a liability which leads to dependence on the suppliers. 
But getting to grips with the fuel cycle is an enormously expensive undertaking. 
Only nations with a good industrial techiurlogical and economic base stand an\ 
:hance of success. 

In 1974, for example, the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) projected that by the year 2(K)() installed nuclear capacity 
would reach 5.(KK) gigawatts. Yet in September 198.*' the IAEA put on 
record at the NPT Review Conference that it is now expected that the 
figure will be only .VK) gigawatts, one-tenth of their 1974 prediction. 
Furthermore, although the IAEA expects that 20 per cent of the world s 
electricity will come from nuclear power stations by 1990, most of the 
increase will be in the industrially developed countries. In 1984 only two 
new units totalling 8(K) megawatts were connected in developing 
countries compared with thirty-two in industrialised countries. 


’ Despite its role as a (tlohul prenuitional agencx for the use ol nuclear enerpx. even Ihe 
Iniernationul Atomif Energy Agency (IAEA) Uiil nol reuMy preseni a convincing argument for 
expanding nuclear energy, except in a small number of couniries See ‘Background paper on the 
activilies of the IAEA relevant to Article IV of the NEr. NEF/fONF III/IU. June IW. 
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Small wonder that the IAEA in a transparent understatement 
expressed the view at the conference that ‘The nuclear power trends in 
developing countries remained very uncertain.’ These uncertainties will 
be discussed at the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy (PUNE) 
conference sponsored by the UN and planned for early 1987. The same 
is true in Eastern Europe where the COMECON bloc’s Department of 
Nuclear Energy has acknowledged that the ambitious nuclear energy 
programme of the Soviet Union and its East European partners has had 
to be scaled down because of ‘technical difficulties’.’*^ These more 
realistic and substantially reduced expectations of the more likely future 
role of nuclear power did not mean however that there was a lack of 
interesting statements and debates at the Conference about the present 
use of nuclear power. I’hese suggestions centred on ways in which the 
world could improve the potential for preventing both its clandestine 
use in the production of nuclear weapons and how changes in the 
present nuclear fuel cycle could play a central role in achieving 
disarmament. 

The Nordic nations of Denmark, I’inland, Iceland, Norway and 
Sweden look the lead in efforts to halt the spread of the bomb to new 
countries by demanding, inter alia, that: the full-scope IAEA 
safeguards be applied by NPT signatory states to all their present and 
future nuclear activities and should be extended to non-signatories of 
the 'I’rcaly; that this be reinforced by insistence on full scope safeguards 
by all supplier states as a minimum condition for exports of relevant 
nuclear material, equipment and technology. More eontcntiously and 
of more fundamental importance to halting the most dangerous form of 
proliferation ic the nuclear arms build-up of the present nuclear 
nations, the five Nordic nations called for ‘Steps towards separation of 
civil and military nuclear sectors in the nuclear weapon stales parlies to 
the Treaty, with application of IAEA safeguards in the civilian nuclear 
sector in the countries’, and ‘cessation of the production of fissionable 
material for weapon purposes.’ The first three of these demands were 
also supported by written submissions from Australia, Canada, Ireland, 
the Netherlands and New Zealand and ended up in the final consensus 
statement of the NPT. 

The most radical of the demands emerging from the NPT was the halt 
to the production of fissionable material for weapons purposes—the so 
called ‘fissile material cut-off. This initiative was supported by a wide 

■" Financial Times (London) 6 September 1985. 
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range of non-governmental organisations present at the Review 
Conference—most csptecially by the Federation of American 
Scientists.This idea will inevitably gain credence between now and 
the next Review Conference in 1990. This will be particularly true in 
Europe where concern is growing about the possible emergence of a 
European nuclear force. It is thought that this could use plutonium 
extracted from re-processed fast reactor fuel or the so-called ‘blanket’ 
surrounding the core fuel, perhaps from the proposed Dounreay plant 
in Scotland. What makes this likely is the development of a pan- 
European fast breeder reactor programme. The French opened their 
1,200 Mw Super-Phoenix fast breeder plant in September, in the middle 
of the Review Conference, and a number of .senior French officials have 
publicly stated that it will have a military role. 

The final result of the Third Review Conference was far more 
constructive than many had expected and much le.ss acrimonious than 
its predecessor in 1980. A breakdown was averted despite disputes over 
attempted embargoes on Israel and South Africa; a quarrel between 
Iraq and Iran over the former's purpt)rtcd bombing of the latter's 
nuclear construction site at Bushehr; and the long-standing issue of 
implementation of a CTBT.’" 

Nevertheless, concern still remains about the future of the NPT. 
Even if questions about access to nuclear power have become less 
prominent the signatories will still be looking for improvements under 
Article VI before the NPT comes up for renegotiation in 1995.’’ Such 
longer term concerns were voiced at the Third Review Conference 
when .several states expressed fears in light of the difficulties in 
implementing Article VI, over the future viability of the Treaty regime. 
‘We need to have a successful Third and Fourth Review Conference to 
ensure the right decision in 1995', said Amba.ssador Jayantha Dhanapla 
of Sri Lanka, “If we fail, the prospects for 1995 will be bleak. The time 
for constructive decisions is now.' 

‘The survival of the NPT itself, agreed Ambassador Nissai Vej jajira 
of Thailand, ‘and perhaps the entire non-proliferation regime may 


' F von HippcI, D H Alhright, B I.cvi, 'Slopping iIk' producik»n ol fissile niatcnuls tor 
weapons', Menlific American 25.t(3) September IW. pp 4f)-7. 

1 Smart, ‘Breakdown of the NPT averted'. Nuclear Engineeriiif; Iniernaiionul-. J Simpson. ',\ 
new foundation for the NPT?’, AlilU Report 7(ft) November-December I'Wt), pp tv') 

" Many of these concerns were foreshadowed at a conference in June 1'>8S. sponstned b> 
Sadruddin Aga Khan's Groupe dc Bellerive, based in Geneva. The papers are colleetcd in 
Nuclear War, Nuclear ProUferalion and the Cotaetiuences. Oxford; Clarendon Press, I'JS.'i 
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depend on the ability of the nuclear weapons states to thoroughly 
convince the remaining signatories of the Treaty that they will adopt 
concrete and significant measures to end the arms race and commence 
nuclear disarmament.' 
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Women: a decade is time 
enough 


‘The United Nations Decade for Women: Equality, Development and 
Peace’, has run its official course. Its three milestones have been the 
Conference of International Women’s Year in Mexico City in 1975, 
which inaugurated the Decade, the mid-Decade Review Conference in 
Copenhagen in 1980, and the World Conference in Nairobi in 1985 to 
appraise the Decade’s achievements. 

Some eighteen thousand women, coming from every region of the 
world, speaking for their governments, their organisations, themselves, 
assembled in Kenya last summer for that closing event: they were nearly 
three times the number that had started it all off in Mexico. A 
microcosm of womankind, they embody the degree to which tho.se past 
ten years, viewed in retrospect, have made a difference to the global 
landscape. 

All that happened on the way from Mexico City to Nairobi has been 
instructive, much of it unpredictable. It was, for instance, no part of any 
preconceived design that a particular goal of the Decade should 
determine the thrust of each of the three conferences. And yet this is 
how it turned out. The core issue of Mexico City was Equality; of 
Copenhagen, Development; of Nairobi, Peace. This is not surprising: 
for the Decade, the formal framework of the contemporary feminist 
revolution, existed, not in Wonderland, but in the very real world. It 
was inevitably conditioned by the climate of that world. 

The mood and temper of the early 1970s showed confidence in the 
capacity of multilateral processes to direct change and to advance the 
human condition. The political will which created a Decade for Women 
with the United Nations as its cornerstone was a measure of that 
confidence. The Charter of the UN had defined its role as custodian and 
arbiter of international morality, pledged to uphold ’. . . faith in the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small'. It had a 
splendid thirty-year history of activism in the transition of colonial 
nations and peoples to sovereign indep>endence and self-determination. 
The decolonisation of the subordinate sex was a natural cxrrollary of its 
mandate and its track record. 

The conference in Mexico City built on the accomplishments of 
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various bodies of the UN, particularly of the Commission on the Status 
of Women which had been the catalyst for the adoption in 1967 by the 
UN General Assembly of a Declaration on the Elimination of all Forms 
of Discrimination against Women. Affirming that. . discrimination 
against women is incompatible with human dignity, . . the 
Declaration laid down the philosophical criteria by which nations could 
move from their prevailing stage of systemic sexual discrimination to 
one of sexual egalitarianism. 

Equality as a moral imperative was a dominant theme in the plenary 
and the private, the debating and the drafting sessions of the Mexico 
intergovernmental meeting and its parallel non-governmental Tribune. 
It found expression in the Declaration of Mexico on the Equality of 
Women and their Contribution to Development and Peace, the product 
of the developing countries mobilised through the Group of 77. The 
Declaration’s paragraphs on ‘equality’ received near universal consent, 
in contrast to those on ‘development and peace’ which proved too 
contentious to evoke full and enthusiastic endorsement. It was less 
difficult to rally North and South, East and West around the 
proposition, as stated in the Declaration, that. . women of the entire 
world . . . share the painful experience of receiving or having received 
unequal treatment . . If there was an unmistakable air of exhilaration 
in Mexico City in 1975. it emanated from the fact that for the first time, a 
global assembly of governments and peoples, coming together for that 
prime purpose, placed their stamp of approval on women’s entitlement 
to equality with men, and committed themselves to honour that 
entitlement. 

The next four years saw member-states of the UN engaged in the 
daunting exercise of reconciling diver.se constitutions, statutory, 
customary and religious laws, finally agreeing in 1979 on a Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. The 
Convention refuted the ideology of biologically determined spheres of 
activity which assumed a superior public domain that was male, and an 
inferior domestic domain that was female. Its provisions spelt out the 
comprehensive range of women’s political, economic, legal and social 
rights; it aimed to redress by force of law the diseriminatory practices of 
the past, and actively to promote equality for the future. 

Copenhagen in 1980 provided the occasion for the ceremonial 
acknowledgment of this landmark instrument in international standard- 
setting and lawmaking. By 1985 the Convention had received the 
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accessions or ratifications of eighty countries now legally bound by 
treaty to give substance to the Decade’s first objective. 

This is an irreversible victory of the Decade, a cause for celebration. 
But it must be sober celebration: for few illusions anywhere exist about 
the ability of constitutional amendments and legal reforms to alter 
attitudes or transform power structures: or, conversely, about the 
ability of liberal rhetoric to obscure illiberal reality. 

Although the vocabulary of sexism was markedly more muted in 1985 
than it had been in earlier years, sexism itself was in fact alive and well, 
merely sidestepping, if not backtracking, to more elusive ground; but 
women, after ten years of meeting and comparing notes were that much 
more savvy. 

Thus, for example, they were less disposed to take at face value the 
evidence of governments’ serious intent to equalise women’s status by 
establishing Ministries, Commissions, Councils. Bureaus, etc. Surveys 
of those mechanisms have revealed a recurring pattern of limited 
charters and even more limited budgetary resources. A telling feature is 
location: too often in both developed and developing countries such 
machinery has been found as far removed as it could possibly be from 
the centre of real authority in the public apparatus. 

Women, understandably, question whether the phenomenon they 
observe is not one of institutionalised tokenism, an offshoot of obstinate 
gender biases. The workplace gives even gloomier indications of such 
biases. Despite the professions of just about every government on the 
issue of equal economic and employment opportunities for the sexes, 
facts speak otherwise. 

Tlie massive influx of women into paid labour during the past twenty 
years carries fundamental structural, social, and economic implications. 
It also highlights the persistence of sex disparities, for this considerable 
female labour force, now .30 per cent of the world’s total is charac¬ 
terised by the highest rates of unemployment, underemployment, 
and occupational segregation in the least skilled, least responsible, 
lowest paid categories of industry, agriculture and the service sector. The 
widespread, in some cases growing use of temporary, seasonal and 
home labour of women further underlines their vulnerability and dis¬ 
advantaged situation. 

The mid-1980s also register with alarm moves to dismantle 
affirmative policies which had in some countries been applied 
effectively to redress historic sexual inequalities in employment. The 
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Decade received a particularly unkind cut from the United Nations 
itself, which in 1985—also the year of the fortieth anniversary of its 
founding—documented the shape of its staff establishment as one 
distinguished by a largely female low status base and an apex exclusively 
composed of men. The ideology of female domesticity has been so well 
manipulated by a tightly bonded male bureaucracy as to make the 
United Nations its Decade's most visible monument to patriarchism at 
work. 

In fact, the past ten years have made only slight difference to that 
stereotypical regard of women as persons whose productive roles arc 
destined to be forever circumscribed by their reproductive roles. Hence 
the resurgence in the mid-l98()s of anti-abortion policies aggressively 
pushed by a pro-natalist Right which in some instances receives the 
blessing, and more, of Church and State. Its message comes clothed in 
various doctrinal sophistries, but is quite clear, that is, to concede to 
women the free exercise of their rights over their bodies would be to 
relinquish the most strategic fortress of male superiority, therefore it is 
inconceivable. 

Women at Nairobi took careful note of continuing evasions of the 
equity ethic, and devious manoeuvres to deny them personal 
autonomy, but they spent relatively little time there confronting them. 
They invested a great deal more of their resources seeking a redefinition 
of their goals, one which draws more logic and force from the meaning 
of ‘development’ and the meaning of ‘peace’. By 1985, for millions of 
women, these had become the other words for ‘equality’. 

Early in the Decade the equity principle had been made even more 
persuasive by its linkage with the utility principle. Women had been a 
missing link in development, now they were being found: they could 
actually be a valuable resource, indeed were half, or more, of a nation’s 
human resources, no longer to be wasted. [I’his perception of women as 
a potential asset was of special interest to developing nations. They 
ensured that it was emphasised in the deliberations and conclusions of 
the Mexico Conference. The text of the Declaration stated it in these 
terms: ‘The i.ssue of inequality as it affects the vast majority of the 
women of the world is closely linked with the problem of 
underdevelopment, which exists as a result not only of unsuitable 
internal structures, but also of a profoundly unjust world economic 
system . . .’. The Declaration continued, ‘The full and complete 
development of any country requires the maximum participation of 
women as well as of men in all fields: the underutilisation of the 
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potential of approximately half of the world’s population is a serious 
obstacle to social and economic development.’ 

North and South differed on the causes of underdevelopment, but not 
on the subject of women in that phenomenon. So planners and 
managers from international, regional and national agencies set about 
initiating processes, and devising projects—with a frequent focus on 
‘income generation’—directed toward women’s integration into socio¬ 
economic development. The prospect of steering women from the 
margin to the mainstream was as exciting to some would-be developers 
as to female recipients of such policies and programmes. ‘Women in 
Development’ became the Decade’s overnight catchphrasc. a seductive 
one, which for a time, at least, could evade the question of what kind of 
development women were to be drawn into. 

Development theory and practice in the early 1970s were undergoing 
searching analysis by experts, predominantly male, who were dismayed 
at the failure of current strategics to achieve and sustain in the Third 
World the socio-economic advances so confidently projected in the 
1960s. In 1970 the Danish economist, Esther Boserup. injected into that 
discussion a cautionary feminist critique which concluded that the 
growth models being applied to countries of the South were. perversely, 
resulting in the relative disadvantage of women. The Decade became a 
central agent for probing and expanding that thesis. 

Western command of research and communication in Mexico City 
had been conspicuous, was often distorting, and was openly resented. 
The element which was missing at that encounter was the experience of 
Third World women documented and presented with the scope and 
authenticity appropriate for the majority of the world's female 
population. 

The United Nations contributed significantly towards adjusting that 
imbalance. Mandates by the UN General Assembly and its Economic 
and Social Council to the Mid-Decade .secretariat, its regional 
commissions and agencies, required precise and comprehensive 
information about women primarily in the areas of employment, 
education and health. Between 1979 and 1980, preparatory to the 
Copenhagen Conference, regional conferences in France. Venezuela, 
Syria, Zambia. New Delhi, in addition to a meeting of non-aligned 
countries in Iraq, triggered off unprecedented data collection and 
microstudies by governmental, intergovernmental and independent 
researchers. How Third World women spent their working lives became 
the focus of deeper inquiry and fuller understanding by those who, in 
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increasing numbers, were themselves female, and Third World. Their 
findings flowed into a swelling stream of feminist scholarship: they 
entered as well into the global developmental debate, which, at the 
mid-Decadc, approached tension point. 

Nineteen eighty was the year of the United Nations Special 
Conference on Development: it was also the beginning of the Third UN 
Development Decade. Both related to a responsibility of highest 
priority on the agenda of the international community, which was 
required for the third time to construct a paradigm of development 
which could lift the world's masses from a condition of bare survival to a 
decent level of existence by the end of the century. 

But the political environment in which this was proceeding could 
scarcely have been worse. An effective development strategy for the 
1980s and beyond had been premised on the expectation—strongly held 
by developing countries in 1974-5—that North and South could 
negotiate a New International Order. What was sought in essence was 
an adjustment in global economic power-relationships that could assure 
adequate resources for the .development needs of the South. But the 
prospect of such an agreement steadily receded in the wake of an energy 
crisis, a global recession and mounting Third World indebtedness. 
There was visible wavering of the will to apply multilateral aproaches to 
global problems: mistrust and pessimism characterised the North- 
South dialogue, soured as well by a failed UNCTAD V of 1979, when 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development had tried, 
without result, to rationalise crucial global trade and economic 
imbalances. 

Women carried their vital concerns to that complex discourse: unlike 
the circumstances of previous development decades, when they had 
barely made it into the footnotes, this time round they would insist on 
being bona fide partners in development, acknowledged and 
participating in policymaking and programming: moreover such 
developmental policies as were prescribed should make sense in their 
daily lives. It also went almost without saying that the resources 
necessary for achieving developmental objectives should be attained. 

These concerns had already been articulated in a number of ways in 
Mexico City; but by the mid-Decade they had acquired new urgency 
and new dimensions, as a consequence of the worsening economic 
crisis, the erosion of multilateral goodwill, and women's enhanced 
knowledge of their productive functions. 

For example, in agriculture, the accumulating body of microstudies 
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with relevant sex-specific data which was coming out of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America confirmed the increasing marginalisation of the female 
subsistence farmer, a pivotal person in nearly all rural economies, the 
main food producer in many, most notably Africa. In response to the 
imperatives of international capitalist enterprise, export-oriented cash 
crops assumed pre-eminence over production for domestic 
consumption, to the detriment of women. Excluded from the resources 
of land, capital and technology, their status declined to previously 
unknown levels of sex-differentiation, deprivation and lowered 
productivity. 

By the mid-Decade, African women analysts were sounding a most 
timely alarm: they pointed out with compelling data that rural 
underdevelopment most sharply manifested in the deteriorating 
condition of the female farmer could have grave consequences for 
national food security. 

In the industrial sector, women’s research on Asia. Latin America 
and the Caribbean was illuminating. They documented the structural 
transformation of the international workforce, as transnational 
corporations rckx:ated their manufacturing plants to regions where 
labour was abundant, cheap and overwhelmingly female, comprising 
some 80 per cent of the international proletariat: it was unorganised 
labour, and uniquely vulnerable to health hazards, low skills, low 
wage-levels, job insecurity and sexual harassment. Such patterns of 
female labour use, or misuse, within national and international systems 
stem from entrenched perceptions of women as marginal workers: the 
micro mirrors the macro, and vice versa: hence, a comparable se.xuai 
division of labour within the household, a root factor in women’s 
inability to participate equally in all societal processes. 

What had largely been assumptions in Mexico City about 
development, intuitively advanced, was by the mid-Decade substance 
built on solid data, which women u.sed with assurance at the 
Copenhagen Conference to demand and to receive support for enlarged 
public roles. Participating governments adopted Resolutions on 
Women in Agriculture and Rural Areas. Women and the New 
International Order, and the New International Development Strategy. 
These provided leverage for representation to be made to the special 
UN session on Development which was held a month after 
Copenhagen, and there women achieved, for the first time, 
international endorsement of their explicit and integral incorporation 
into all sectors of future developmental strategies. 
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Like the Convention on Equality this was an irreversible ideological 
and political gain, not to be belittled, but by no means the end of the 
matter. The next relevant question was, what kind of development? 

The mid-Decade helped to prepare women to find an answer. In 
Copenhagen developmental practitioners and theoreticians had seized 
the opportunity to get together in the non-governmental Forum and to 
exchange experience. Despite, perhaps because of. the marginal nature 
and welfare-orientation of so many *women-in-dcvelopmcnt’ 
programmes, despite the non-supportive macro and macho 
environment in which they operated, there were useful lessons to be 
learnt. For example, the insights gained into the capacity of the poorest 
women to mobilise and maximise scanty resources and with that 
capacity came talents for leadership waiting to be tapped; the need and 
possibilities of breaking social barriers to open up partnerships of elite 
and grassroots women: the participatory, non-authoritarian structures 
in which women worked best. 

Networks coalesced around these and other issues and their 
interaction intensified noticeably in the second half of the Decade, 
appropriately so, as the l^SOs witnesses the developing world plunge into 
multiple socio-economic crises of unprecedented proportions. National 
resources, hostage to escalating foreign debt, seemed inadequate to 
resolve problems of unemployment, hunger, environmental decline 
and myriad forms of social malaise: the West retreated from 
multilaterali.sm and into inward-looking fiscal conservatism; structural 
adjustment policies designed by international financial institutions to 
guarantee debt repayments bore most severely on the pioorcst 
households in the Third World which were increasingly female-headed. 

The crisis of survival challenged women to pull their networks more’ 
tightly together and to begin to synthesise alternative visions of 
development. DAWN (Development Alternatives with Women for a 
New Era) was the statement of one such vision. It was presented to 
Nairobi Forum 'S.'S by an informal open-ended group of Third World 
women researchers, activists and pwlicymakers, and became the 
centrc-piccc of much of the discussion on development which took 
place. It aimed at producing a theology and methodology for change, 
one without gender bias, one which could redefine and reconstruct the 
macro concepts and modalities which determine development, for 
example, capital, labour, technology. Women see themselves, 
empowered equally with men, able to humanise and democratise such 
processes. 
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Primarily a vision of the developing world, more and more women of 
the industrial West have found in it a common interest, for they have not 
been immune from the effects of economic crises, and for growing 
numbers, the ‘feminisation of poverty’ is a reality. They joined Third 
World women in calculating and questioning the economics and the 
politics of military budgets which in the 1980s reached proportions that 
defy comprehension. Where is the rationality, not to mention 
humanity, as the DAWN statement expressed it, 'in a situation where 
nuclear missiles can go from Western Europe to Moscow in six minutes, 
while the average woman in Africa must walk several hours to fetch 
water for her family?’ 

If the issue of guns-and-butter has meaning for anyone, it has 
meaning for women. Not surprisingly, it was the Decade's third goal, 
that of peace, which brought out the most determined feminist 
vanguard and gave the global movement its cutting-edge. This had not 
been written into its original script. For during the exchanges between 
governments at the United Nations, preceding International Women's 
Year, peace became part of the Decade’s triple themes, with the more 
or less clear understanding that women would not take it too seriously ; 
they would confine them.selvcs to 'women’s issues’: on political matters, 
like the arms race or regional wars, which were men’s business, they 
would naturally hold their peace. 

Women of developing countries, and men, confounded these 
expectations. In Mexico, in they made the pt>litical situation in 
Vietnam, Panama, (the then) Rhodesia, South Africa, the Middle East, 
Chile integral to their analyses of female status in those sensitive spots. 
Further, they identified imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, 
foreign domination, racism, Zionism as forces which generate conflict 
and simultaneously obstruct women’s advancement. This conviction 
found its way into the documents of Mcxict>—subsequently also into 
those of Copenhagen—and outraged the Western world, male and 
female. The international women’s movement was fractured before it 
had even properly taken shape. 

The willingness of women from the Third World to collaborate with 
their countrymen against the many '-isms' which had impact on their 
lives was seen by the West as a betrayal of the transcendental -ism. 
leminism. The inference was that they had been 'conned' by the (male) 
enemy into espousing the irrelevant and unseemly; in contrast, their 
Western sisters were strong-minded enough to resist any such 
manipulation. Given, however, the might of the patriarchal ptilitical 
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and media establishments of the West, with their ideological and 
strategic interests also to defend, it is at least arguable that Western 
women who excluded political issues from their agenda, were no less 
vulnerable to male persuasiveness than Third World women who 
included them in theirs. 

By 1985, in Nairobi, there was markedly more convergence of war 
and peace concerns of women than there had been in Mexico City or in 
Copenhagen. Not that women of the South had recanted, but rather 
that Western women had come closer towards acknowledging the 
primacy of the political. 

The course of change had been both theoretical and empirical. 
Feminist thinking has been extended by the cultural, racial and national 
diversity of the female experience, both historical and contemporary, 
on which it draws for its rationale. A growing consensus rejects the 
notion of artificially divided private and public spheres of action, 
scrutinises the many faces of male power, and traces the dialectical 
linkage between domestic and global violence. The concept of 
■politicising' is demystified, individual liberation fuses with the 
collective: 'What is most personal becomes also most political’. Women 
of the Southern continents know this better than most. In the ease of 
North America and Europe, peace and disarmament movements with 
their long record of women’s involvement, have since the end of World 
War II retained their vigilance in the face of a superpower arms race 
which threatens one day to propel nuclear rivalry even into space. 

In the Third World, which is the arena of today’s wars, it is the 
down-to-earth horrors of daily death and devastation that drive women 
of the Middle East, Southern Africa, Asia, Central America, to seek, 
above all, peace. Without an end to conflict in these troubled regions, 
equality and development with employment, health, education, shelter 
for women and men alike are unattainable, and the often proclaimed 
indivisibility of the Decade’s goals remains empty rhetoric. 

The logic of this view, a strongly-held Third World view, has 
compelled respect. Its influence on European and North American 
peace movements has been a factor in shifting them to some degree, 
from minimalist and often isolationist stances, towards wider concerns. 

Women from North and South, East and West, working in many 
instances out of inter-faith networks have been vital to this process. 
They gave to the Nairobi assembly a moral lift which was most strongly 
felt in the Peace Tent of the non-governmental Forum ’85, the venue of 
its most intense political debates. No antagonisms were too ancient or 
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bitter to be aired there, each receiving its equal time. Women coming 
from every side of every peace-threatening issue on the international 
agenda entered and listened to the other side in an environment 
designed with care, not to aggravate, but to defuse conflict. By wide 
acclaim that singular place became ‘the heart and conscience’ of Forum 
’85, an enduring symbol of the Decade’s end, a unique creation of 
women. 

Women’s passionate and compassionate involvement at Forum '85 in 
every political flashptoint in the world has profound significance for the 
international feminist movement. The 14,(X)() women prc.sent there, for 
the most part, ignored the solemn injunctions issued to them throughout 
the Decade by male establishments instructing them to stick to their 
own affairs. They chose, however, to decide that not only equality and 
development but peace, with its dark side of war, were also their affairs. 
And, above all, at a time when militarism and its main ally, racism, had 
never been more life-threatening. The issue for women gathered in the 
continent of Africa in 1985 was not which war and peace item should be 
addressed or where it should be debated, whether in the United Nations 
or elsewhere. The issue for women was their unqualified right to be part 
of the analyses and part of the resolutions of regional and global 
conflicts, indeed of all that shapes the human condition. And enough of 
tokenism. The fact that they seized the Decade's end so vigorously in 
Nairobi, and so extensively explored its tabooed issues outside 
governmental and inter-governmental structures is a measure of that 
vast reservoir of people’s energy and commitment charged, and ready to 
mobilise, outside such structures, if need be. 

Forum ’85 was the Decade’s final liberating act of women’s collective 
defiance. It did not carry them into the labyrinthine corridors of power; 
that takes time. But a Decade has been time enough for women to chart 
the route and to be firmly on their way. 
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MARK J VALENCIA 


Third World cooperation on 
Pacific marine mineral 
resources 


Within the last decade, increased marine awareness on the part of many 
of the world's developing nations has resulted in the widespread 
unilateral extensions of national jurisdiction up to 200 miles and more 
from shore. This world sea enclosure movement has transferred one- 
third of former high seas, and most known ocean resources and related 
activities to the control of individual states. Much of the southern and 
western Pacific is encompassed by these extended jurisdictional claims 
(Figure 1), and in the South China Sea, for example, there is almost no 
marine area left unclaimed and many areas where claims overlap 
(Figure 2). 

In the 200 miles exclusive economic zone (FEZ), the United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) gives nations sovereign 
rights over, among others, the mineral resources on and beneath the 
seabed. It also gives nations jurisdiction over marine scientific research 
and the protection and preservation of the marine environment.' 
Increased marine awareness and the extended maritime jurisdiction 
movement were stimulated by a marked increase in scientific 
knowledge, the rapid advance of exploitation technology and the 
expectation of enlarged resource bases. In the Pacific basin and on its 
margins these expectations are not without foundation. Known 
resources within Third World countries’ FEZs include petroleum, 
manganese nodules, cobalt-rich manganese crusts, and polymetallic 
sulphide deposits. 

Present offshore production of petroleum in the Pacific region 
excluding the United ,States, averages about 1.6 million barrels of oil 
and 2.6 billion cubic feet of gas per day (Table 1). Considerable 
petroleum potential remains to be discovered on the continental shelves 
of the major land masses bordering the Pacific, in deeper water on the 
continental slope and rises of the marginal basins surrounding the 

' United Nations, ‘Convention on the Law of the Sea’, A/CC)NL.62/122, 7 October 1^82. Article 
56 (rights, jurisdiction and duties of the coastal stale in the exclusive ceonomie zone). 
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Figure 2: The South China Sea: extended maritime jurisdiction and 
petroleum potential 


From Mark J Valencia, 'Oil and ga.s potential, overlapping claims, and political 
relations’, in (ieorgc Kent and Mark J Valencia (eds). Marine Policy in Southeast Asia. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985, Fig. .'>,4, 


Pacific, and perhaps behind the small island arcs in the western anti 
southwestern Pacific. Further potential exists in pre-Tertiary sediments 
underlying already productive basins, and in gas hydrates (gas and 
water in the solid state) in sediments in deep water. These gas hydrates 
may also form an impermeable seal capping free gas and oil. As an 
example of the worth of this potential, the estimated total gross value of 
undiscovered oil and gas resources in Southeast Asia ranges from 

5 % 
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1.1-11.0 trillion US dollars.' In Northeast Asia it is between 0.4 and 4 
trillion, and in Oceania it is at least 0.5 to 6 trillion dollars. This 
estimate for Oceania does not include resources expected in Tonga, 
Vanuatu, the Solomon Islands, and most important, Papua New 
Guinea^ which could be worth as much as another trillion dollars. By 
comparison, the US Pacific area including Alaska might harbour 0.3 
trillion dollars worth of oil and gas.'^ 

Of more recent interest are cobalt-rich manganese crusts reported 
from .seamounts in the Hawaiian and Line Islands at depths between 
1,100 and 2,600 m on seamounts. The thickness of crusts reaches 7 to y 
centimetres and averages 2.5 centimetres. Crusts contain a mean of 25 
percent manganese, 0.8 per cent a>balt, 0.5 per cent nickel, 0.07 per cent 
copper and 0.0005 per cent platinum. A seamount may contain between 
2 and 4 million tons of crust approximating the amount of ore required 
for a year’s production of a commercial deep-sea mine. The 
concentration of cobalt is about 1 per cent—greater than cobalt ores 
mined on land—and the current market price of cobalt ($27.56/kg), is 
about five times that of nickel ($4.98/kg) and fifteen times that of copper 
($1.77/kg). 

Total values of cobalt, nickel, copper and molybdenum in Mid- 
Pacific mountains and Line Islands crusts from water depths'less than 
2,600 m are $170 to $202 per wet ton of crust or $340 to $808 million 
worth of wet ore per deposit, not counting platinum.^ The EEZs around 
the Hawaiian islands and around Johnston and Palmyra islands 
contain an estimated 10 million tons of cobalt, 6 million tons of nickel. 
I million tons of copper and .300 million tons of manganese. A prime 
mine site might contain $16.5/metric ton of cobalt. $.37.5/ton of nickel. 
$1.32/ton of copper and $4.3.57/ton of manganese for a total of 
$247.74/ton of ore, or perhaps $4 of gross contained metal value per 
square metre. More deposits have recently been found in the western 


’ Mark J Valencia and James B Marsh, '.Soulhcasl Asia, extended maritime jurisdielion and 
development.’ Wur/;i<’|{«nur’<rfnMif>mi«(forthcoming); J Albersiv«/..'Summar\ Petroleum 
and Selected Mineral Statistics for 12(1 t'ounlrics, including Offshore Areas’, I'S fieo/o.eiiri/ 
,V«rt'Cv Professional Paper H17. Washington DC, US (iovernment Printing Otfiee, 1973: at 
US$2H.IX) per barrel of oil and US$2..‘>() per 101)1) cubic feet of gas. 

' United Nations ESCAP, ‘Symposium on petroleum p*>tcntial m island arcs, small iKcan basins, 
submerged margins and related areas’. CCOPISOPAC Technical Bulleiin No .t. New 7ealand 
Department of Scicntiric and Industrial Research. Wellington. lOSO. 

■* Robert W Rowland. Margaret R Goud and Bonntc A McGregor. 'The I IS exclusive economic 
aine—a summary of its geology, exploration, ami re.sourcx potential’. VS Heological Sunev 
Circular V/2. 

' Peter Halbaeh. ‘Deep-sea metallic depo.sits’. Ocean Management (9) 1984. pp .3.‘v-rt). 
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Table 1: Daily oflshore average oil and gas production in the Pacific region 



Production 

Country 

Oil 1984(10’ BOPD)“ 

Gas 1983 (lO" CFPD)'’ 

LATIN AMERICA 

Chile 

23.00 


Peru 

26.(K} 


FAR EAST 

Indonesia 

543.25 

657.1X1 

Malaysia 

439.42 

722.00 

Australia 

420.00 


Brunei 

tlb.fX) 

9(X1.00 

Philippines 

10.55 


New Zealand 

10.08 


Thailand 

8.(X) 

250.(X) 

Japan 

4.(XI 

27.(K) 

China 

2.(X) 


Total 

1602..30 

2556.(X) 


■' Oj'jshorc, May 19X5, p 114; excluding US. 

'' L M BorgcM' and N (iinsburg. Appendix D: Tables, Nonliving Resources in Ocean 
YcarluMk .5, E M Borgese and N Ciin.sburg (cds), Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
19H.5, Table 41). p 49b 


Pacific in the HHZs uf the Marshall Islands, the Northern Mariana 
Islands, and Guam.*' 

Marine polymetallic sulphide deposits are located at 2,(KX) to 4,(XX) m 
around high-temperature hydrothermal vents in seafloor spreading 
centres or mid-ocean rift zones. Known locations include the Galapagos 
Ridge, Hast Pacific Rise, Gorda-Juan de Fuca Ridge system, and the 
Guaymas Basin (Figure I). Recently, deposits have been found off 
Tonga, in the Lau and North Fiji Basins and in the Bismarck Sea; more 
are expected.^ Minerals of commercial interest include iron, lead, zinc, 
copper, silver, gold, manganese, platinum, and vanadium.^ Some 


Allen Clark, Charles Johnson and Pauline Chinn, 'As.ses.snient ot cobalt-rieh manganese crusts 
in the Hawaiian, Jolinslon and Palmyra l.sland.s' exclusive eeunomie xones'. Natural Hcsaunn 
Forum (S) 1984. pp 16,V74; Honolulu Advertiser. 12 October 198.1, Asia and the Paeiric, p B-1 
’ Davtd Cronan, ‘Metalliferous sediments in the CCOP/SOPAC region of the southwest Pacific, 
with particular reference to gcixihemical exploration for the deposits'. C'COPISOPAC 
Technical Bulletin (4) 198,4, p 5(1; Honolulu Advertiser, 7 May 1984, Pacific Island Notes, p Ah. 
“ National Advisory (.’ommitle on Oceans and Atmosphere (NACX)A), 'Marine minerals: an 
alternative mineral supply', Washington DC, July 198.4. 
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deposits contain up to 21 per cent copper, 50 per cent zinc and 45 per 
cent iron. 

Manganese nodules containing nickel, copper, cobalt and manganese 
had long been considered the prime economic mineral resource in the 
deep sea.*^ There arc about 10 trillion tons of nodules in the Pacific. 
However, only a small portion of these deposits contain the economic 
cutoff percentage of 2 per cent nickel plus copper plus cobalt and arc 
found in concentrations greater than 10 kg per m’ over an area sufficient 
for twenty years production. The highest concentration of nodules 
(more than 8 kg/m“) with the highest nickel plus copper (at least 1 per 
cent combined content) are found between 3,2t)0 m and 5.9(X) m in the 
northeast Pacific (Figure 1). Mean values of potential mining sites here 
have the following ranges: manganese 22 per cent to 27 per cent ; nickel 
1.2 per cent to 1.4 per cent; copper 0.9 per cent to 1.1 per cent; cobalt 
0.15 percent to 0.25 percent. Chile, Mexico and French Polynesia may 
have economic-grade nodule fields within their EEZs. In the South 
Pacific, nodule distribution is more irregular; one area of concentration 
is around the Manihiki Plateau, the Society Islands, Tahiti, and the 
1'uamotu Archipelago. More to the south, nodules occur west of the 
East Pacific Rise and northeast of New Zealand. Another nodule area 
lies in the circumpolar region of Antarctica. In the northern Peru Basin 
nodule density is 7 to 14 kg/m’ up to ,30 kg/m" with 1.1 per cent to 1.2 
per cent nickel and thus may be of economic interest. 

Manganese nodules might be mined in the 1990s when economic, 
technical, legal and political factors are more favourable. In a first phase 
of mining, about O.b million km" in the Northeast Pacific nodule belt 
nd 2 million km" in the total Pacific may contain fields of sufficient 
odulc density, weight and metal content (Table 2). The in silu reserves 
mount to 16 billion tons of nodules in the first phase with recoverable 
eserves of 5.6 billion tons. The area for each mining site would be 
letween 80 thousand km" and 120 thousand km". There would be space 
nd abundance for at least forty to forty-five mining sites in the Pacific 
luring a first generation of deep-sea mining. 

Manganese nodules have been known for over 1(K) years but valued 
conomically for only about twenty years and have become 
ommercially retrievable within the last ten years. The Red Sea brines 
nd metaliferous muds were discovered and delineated within the last 
wenty years; deep-sea hydrocarbons were frequently encountered by 


Ilalbach. op. cii .. pp 42. 45-7. 5.5-S. 
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Table 2: Metal reserves of ferromanganese nodule deposits in the Pacific 
Ocean and number of estimated mining enterprises*''’ 

Development of Deep-Sea Mining 


Pacific Ocean Total Northeast Pacific 

Nodule Belt 



Phase 1 

Phase 2 
additional 

Phase 1 

Phase 2 
additional 

Estimated size of available 

mining areas (lO'’ km’) 

2.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

nodule reserves in situ 

16 10**t 

5-10‘' 

4.8-10*’ 

1.8-10” 

recoverable 

5.6-lO** 

2.5-10*' 

1.7-10” 

0.‘M0” 

recoverable metal (10'’t) 

Mn 

1570 

7(X) 

422 

234 

Ni 

65 

25 

21 

10 

Cu 

56 

23 

20 

y.5 

Co 

10 

5 

3 

1.7 

Number of estimated mining 

enterprises 

45-100 

22-50 

14-30 

7-15 


Source: Hulbach. see note 5, p 57. 

’’ Based on 'prospective areas' and including 45.000 km'’ total extension-of-mining site 
'spots,' calculated for a recovery rate of 35 per cent, which have to meet the demands of 
production as well as account for the ubiquitously ha/.ardous and dead areas. 


the Deep Sea Drilling Programme during the last fifteen years, and 
metallic .suiphide.s and cobalt-rich crasts have become known only within 
the last decade. We are just now beginning to understand the origin and 
distribution of these deposits. Surprises continue. What else of 
economic value might be found on and beneath the ocean floor? 

Cooperation in marine scientic research and exploration 

The fundamental nece.ssity for international cooperation in deep-sea 
mineral exploration derives from the superimposition of a mosaic of 
man-made resource claims on transnational geologic, oceanographic 
and resource systems. The distribution of economic concentrations of 
deep sea petroleum and mineral deposits such as manganese crusts and 
nodules, and metallic sulphides, depends on such variables as the age of 
the sea floor, and paleo-oceanography, including paleo-scdimentation 
rates and paleo-ocean circulation. Tliese variables in turn depend on a 
detailed understanding of sea floor spreading and plate tectonics. Sea 
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floor spreading and plate tectonics provides a framework for integrating 
individual bits of geologic data. Understanding of these variables 
requires geologic knowledge over areas considerably greater than an 
individual country’s EEZ—even a Pacific island EEZ. If the giant 
geologic jigsaw puzzle is incomplete, so will be the understanding of the 
origin and distribution of these deptrsits, thus weakening the ability to 
predict their economic occurrence. 

For example, the geologic history and origin of the South China Sea is 
not likely to be confirmed without data from many countries’ areas 
within and peripheral to the Southeast Asian seas. I’here is a hypnnhesis 
that the South China Sea was formed by sea-floor spreading and rifting 
of the Reed Bank area—northern Palawan Island away from the 
Macclesfield Bank area and the Paracel Islands. To test this hypothesis, 
a match-up of the marine geology of these segments is necessary. This 
could best be accomplished through collection of geologic and 
geophysical data along transects from the inner Chinese margin all the 
way across the Dangerous Oround, which is claimed in whole or in part 
by China, Taiwan, Vietnam, the Philippines and Malaysia. Other 
specific pieces of knowledge important to this synthesis and requiring 
international cooperation for their acquisition include the origin of the 
peripheral ridge underlying the continental margin throughout the sea 
and an evaluation of a possible triple junction off central Vietnam. Such 
gaps in knowledge could be closed most efficiently through regional or 
sub-regional cooperative scientific programmes. It is only by piecing 
together these bits of information from different geographic areas vm a 
synoptic basis that those questions can be scientifically answered. 

Another reason for cooperation is that the indigenous marine 
resource capabilities in the developing countries of the Pacific region 
are inadequate for supporting the exploration and development of 
minerals and petroleum. As an example. Table 3 provides the number 
of indigenous ocean scientists, research vessels and expenditure tor 
marine research in each of the nations bordering the South China Sea. 
The number of ocean scientists ranged from six in Singapore to 126 in 
Thailand, the number of research vessels from zero in Singapore to 
thirty-five in China, and the amount of government expenditures for 
ocean research from US$26,3(X) in Indonesia to US$2.090,(KK) in 
Thailand. Of these countries only Thailand might be considered to have 
adequate capabilities for the ocean research necessary to lay the 
foundation for offshore petroleum and mineral exploration, but in 
Thailand most of this capability is concentrated in fisheries research. 
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Singapore has the least such indigenous capability.The indigenous 
capabilities of the Pacific island nations is less than or, in Fiji and Papua 
New Guinea, about the same as that of Singapore. Through 
cooperation, knowledge and personnel could be pooled to carry out 
research and development on problems of common interest, easing the 
financial burden of each member-country and producing synoptic 
coverage over a longer period and in a wider area. 

There has already been some sub-regional cooperation between 
Pacific developing countries in marine minerals .scientific research, as 
well as some developed country and international organisation 
assistance to them in these cooperative endeavours. The Economic and 
Social Commi.ssion for Asia and the Pacific's (ESCAP) Bangkok-based 
Committee for Coordination of Joint Prospecting (CCOP) for Mineral 
Resources in Asian Offshore Areas attempts, through its technical and 
executive arm, the UNDP Project on Regional Offshore Prospecting in 
East Asia (EA), to stimulate and coordinate development of offshore 
mineral resources in the region. The Committee's membership does not 
include all of the South China Sea littoral countries but does include as 
‘cooperating countries’ the Soviet Union, the United States, and Japan 
among others. The Intergovernmental Oceanog'raphie Commission 
.sponsors the Working Group for the Western Pacific (WESTPAC). 
Several specialised UN agencies whose terms of reference include 
marine problems have offices in the region eg, the UNESCO Regional 
Office for Science and Technology for Southeast Asia in Jakarta, and 
the Minerals Section of the Natural Resources Division of the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific in Bangkok. 
Chere is also a plethora of UN-sponsored or supported national projects 
IS well as bilateral assistance in marine mineral exploration in the 
egion.” 

The UNDP-funded, ESCAP-administered CC'OP for Mineral 
<esourccs in the South Pacific (CCOP/SOPAC) based in Fiji is 
irganised and functions for the South Pacific in a manner similar to that 
)f CCOP/EA. French marine research labr)ratories such as Office dc la 
Recherche Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer (ORSTOM) with 
’ranches in Tahiti, New Caledonia and Vanuatu, and the Centre 

" Mark J Valencia and George F.vermg, 'South China Sea: marine scieniific research 

accomplishments, capabilities, and owperation.' Em'ironmtm and Policy Insliiule Workiiif; 

Paper, East-West Center. Honolulu, July W84. 

' Murk J Valencia, ‘Southeast Asian seas: national inarinc interests, transnational issues, and 

marine regionalism.' in Southeast Asian .Seas: Frontiers for Developtneni. China Lin Sien and R 

Colin MacAndrews (eds). Singapore; McGraw-Hill. IWl, pp .Mli-.s.S. 
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National pour I’Exploitation des Oceans (CNEXO) in Tahiti conduct 
geological and geophysical research in the region as do vessels from 
Australia, New Zealand, West Germany, and the United States under 
bilateral access agreements. Soviet and Chinese research vessels have 
also been active there. 

But this cooperation and assistance is inadequate for the task of 
exploring for offshore petroleum and mineral deposits. And the bulk of 
marine scientific research has been and will continue to be done by 
foreign maritime powers. In the context of negotiations for 
development of any deposits in developing countries’ EEZs, knowledge 
is indeed power. But then so could be the newly won control over access 
by foreign vessels for scientific research. According to UNCLOS, 
marine scientific research in the EEZ and on the continental shelf can 
only be conducted with (he con.senl of the coastal state.Coastal states 
may withhold their consent for the conduct of a marine scientific 
research project of another state or international organisation in its 
EEZ or on its continental shelf if that project is of direct significance for 
the exploration and exploitation of living or non-living natural 
resources.*' 

Coastal states should be aware that under the new consent regime, 
maritime powers may attempt to use affiliation with international 
organisations to gain access for their marine scientific research vessels 
to gather data which may later be used to their advantage. According to 
UNCLOS, a coastal state which is a member of, or has a bilateral 
agreement with an international organisation, shall be deemed to have 
authorised a project if it approved it when the decision was made by the 
organisation to undertake the project or if it did not object within four 
months of notification of the project by the organisation to the coastal 
state. 

I'he UNCLOS does provide the coastal state with the rights to 
participate free of charge or be represented in the marine scientific 
re.search especially on board research ve.ssels (when practicable); to 
obtain preliminary reports (as soon as practicable) and the final results 
and conclusions after the completion of the research; to access to all 
data and samples derived from the marine scientific research project; 

'' United Nations, op. cif in n. I. Article 246 para. I (marine scientific research in the exclusive | 
economic zone and on the continental shelf). I 

” ibid., l.Sa. i 

United Nations, op. rit. inn. 1. Article 247 (marine .scientific research projects undertaker by ot 
under the auspieccs of international organisations). j 
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and to an assessment of such data, samples and research results, or 
assistance in their assessment or interpretation.*' 

It is well known that maritime powers sometimes exert pressure in 
other spheres to gain access to resources in developing countries’ EEZs. 
In this context, states could coordinate their access policies to share 
information on access requests and to deny access to those entities 
which undertake unauthorised marine scientific research or research in 
windows between EEZ claims, violate terms and conditions of access, 
exert pressure in other spheres, or proceed unilaterally to explore and 
exploit the common heritage area. 

Thus the need for cooperation among developing nations in marine 
scientific research matters derives from the transnationality of marine 
geology, insufficient indigenous marine scientific research capabilities, 
and the need to reinforce each other's policies on access for marine 
scientific research by foreign nations, as well as Third World legal 
interpretations of relevant UNCLOS provisions. There has already 
been a tremendous degree of coordination and cooperation at the policy 
level among developing Asia/Pacific countries on Law of the Sea and 
related matters. They acted as a bloc (unsuccessfully) supporting the 
siting of the International Seabed Authority in Fiji. They support 
national ownership of tuna fish and many of the Pacific island countries 
are members of the South Pacific Forum Fisheries Agency which has 
promulgated an agreement black-listing vessels which violate members’ 
terms of access to EEZs, and many Pacific island countries have 
endorsed a nuclear-free zone treaty for the South Pacific. Such 
cooperation could and should be extended to implementing the transfer 
of marine science technology and know-how to the Third World. 

The UNCLOS calls upon signatories to promote the development of 
1 C marine scientific and technological capacity of developing states 
hich may need and request technical assistance for the exploration, 
uploitation, conservation and management of marine resources, the 
rotection and preservation of the marine environment, and marine 
:ientific research with the purpose of accelerating their social and 
:onomic development. This is to be done by fostering favourable 
:onomic and legal conditions for the transfer of marine technology, 
itablishing programmes of technical cooperation for the effective 
ansfer of all kinds of marine technology, including meetings on 
:ientific and technological subjects, particularly on policies and 


United Nations, op. cit. in n. 1, Article 249 (duty to comply with certain conditions) 
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methods for the transfer of marine technology, promoting the exchange 
of experts, and promoting joint ventures and other forms of bilateral 
and multilateral cooperation.“’To put teeth in these provisions, states 
might coordinate their requests for training and transfer of technology 
and link them to access arrangements. For example, the ASEAN 
Committee on Science and Technology (COST) has a Working Group 
on Marine Sciences, which has discussed the possibility of a cooperative 
approach to extra-regional access for marine scientific research, and has 
successfully approached the United States for funding of an ASEAN 
marine sciences programme.’’ 

The obligations of developed country signatories of UNCLOS 
include the establishment of national and regional marine scientific and 
technological centres in the developing world. The functions of such 
regional centres arc supposed to include among others: (I) training and 
educational programmes at all levels on marine biology, including 
conservation and management of living resources, oceanography, 
hydrography, engineering, geologic exploration of the sea bed; 
mining and desalination technologies; management studies; the 
protection and preservation of the marine environment; and the 
prevention, reduction and control of pollution; (2) organisation of 
regional conferences, seminars and symposia; (3) acquisition and 
processing of marine scientific and technological data and information; 
(4) prompt dissemination of results of marine scientific and 
technological research in readily available publications; (5) publication 
of national policies with regard to the transfer of murine technology, 
and systematic comparative study of those policies; (6) compilation and 
systematisation of information on the marketing of technology and on 
contracts and other arrangements concerning patents; and (7) technical 
cooperation with other states of the region. 

As a hypothetical example, an Asia/Pacific Institute for Marine ^ 
Resources Management (APIMARE) could undertake research and 
education/training in the Asia/Pacific region, for Asia/Pacific ,i 
developing nations, and as far as is feasible, by nationals from , 
Asia/Pacific developing countries. The institute would not be narrowly 

United Nations.«/). cii. inn. 1. Article 269(racusurcs to achieve basic objectives).There arc alsc 
provisions for technology transfer by contractors working under the regime of the International 
Seabed Authority. United Nations, np. cit. in n. I, Article 144 (transfer of technology). Annex 
III Article .5 (transfer of technology) and Article 15 (training programmes). 

Valencia and F.venng, op. cit. in n. It). 

Ibid.. Articles 27.5-7 (establishment of national centres; establishment of regional centres: 
functions of regional centres). 
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and esoterically individualistic and scientific, but would focus 
international, multidisciplinary teams on resource exploration, 
assessment, sustained development and management in support of 
regional goals. These teams would provide technical support to formal 
and informal regional committees and respond to ad hoc regional 
requests for resource management studies. 1 lighest priority would be on 
truly shared resource management problems that can only be solved by 
gathering data from several countries' areas. Priorities among shared 
resource management problems would be strongly influenced by the 
size of the potential economic benefits and the number of member- 
countries that would directly benefit by a solution to the problem. 
Second priority would be on issues held in common but not transitional 
in themselves and again priorities among common problems would be 
influenced by the potential economic benefit and number of member- 
countries desiring the research. Research to only one nation's benefit 
would be of lowest priority and on a rotating basis. The institute would 
serve as a node and clearing house for access for requests for scientific 
research by foreign nations and international organisations, and offers 
of, and requests for technical assistance. Such research and technical 
assistance would have to fit the institute's existing research agenda. The 
institute would also be a central data bank, and a coordinator and 
implementor of human resource development for marine resource 
management. 

Because most marine science data in the region has been and is still 
collected and analysed by scienti.sts of countries external to the region, 
APIMARE would be a fwal point for a massive marine science 
knowledge and technology transfer to the region and where knowledge 
and personnel could be pooled to carry out research and development 
on problems of common interest. Thus cooperative marine resources 
research may be the key to realising the development benefits of the 
new resources in extended jurisdictional zones. 

The research agenda would include as over-arching themes the 
present and potential economic costs and benefits of exploration/ 
exploitation of the resources known or expected in the new 
jurisdictional space; the present and projected role of marine resources 
in development; multinational sea-use planning and management; the 
ole of new national marine resources such as oil, minerals and space for 
lavigation in the implementation of global concepts such as the New 
ntemational Economic Order or a Pacific Community; and 
dentification and evaluation of possible consortia of developed and 
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developing Asia/Pacific countries to harvest these new resources. 

Sector themes would include fisheries, hydrocarbons and minerals, 
environment, climate/weather, and shipping. Research in fisheries 
would include assessment of shared stocks, eg, scads, mackerels, 
sardines and tunas; evaluation of ‘surplus’ in national exclusive 
economic zones; harmonisation of fisheries management regulations 
and techniques; amelioration of national offshore/artisanal fishermen 
conflicts; amelioration of transnational fisheries conflicts; and 
identification and evaluation of possible Asia/Pacific cooperation in fish 
catching, processing, distribution, and marketing. Research in 
hydrocarbons and minerals would include assessment of resources in 
areas of overlapping claims in Asia/Pacific nations and in shared basins; 
cross-jurisdictional research of plate tectonics and its relation to 
hydrocarbon and ore deposits; and identification and evaluation of 
possible Asia/Pacific cooperation in hydrocarbon exploration, refining 
and marketing. 

Research in environment would include standardisation of sampling 
and analytical techniques and equipment; assessment of marine 
environmental quality in shared and adjacent areas; assessment of 
pollution effects on shared and common living resources; assessment of 
the transnational effects of deterioration of national marine ecosystems; 
harmonisation of regulations; and identification and evaluation of 
possibilities for Asia/Pacific cooperation in marine environmental 
protection and management. Research in climate/weather would 
include typhoon generation; tsunami generation; disaster pre¬ 
paredness; and monitoring of major oceanographic systems and 
weather forecasting. Research in shipping would include surface 
circulation; tides and tidal phenomena; and identification and ; 
evaluation of possible Asia/Pacific cooperation in shipping. 1 

There are a number of policy questions which would need to b 
addressed before implementation of APIMARE. Would potentii 
funders such as the United States, Japan, Canada and the EEC b 
willing to contribute jointly or would each wish to fund a separate orga 
or separate national programmes? Would indigenous funding in cash c 
in kind, up front, or later, be necessary, desirable or likely? How muc 
initial capital would be required to form a critical mass of staff an 
facilities, and how much would be required for annual opierations 
After raising the initial capital, would it be preferable to suppoi 
operations by interest from a trust fund like the United Nation 
University or by grants for specific projects, or both? 
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What should be the criteria for membership and what should be the 
status of developed countries who wish to contribute, and/or work with 
the organisation? Should there be subsidiary bodies for particular 
geographic regions, eg. Northeast Asia, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific 
islands? How should the organisation be governed? What criteria 
should be used in determining specific research priorities? How much 
effort should be devoted to scientific research, and how much to 
resource policy studies, and to education/training? Should APIMARE 
offer degrees or certificates? 

Given APIMARE’s mission of technology and knowledge transfer, it 
may be impractical to begin initially with an all ASEAN staff. What 
should be the indigenous/exogenous proportions of staff in research, 
education/training, and administration? Should salaries be on an 
international scale or on a par with comparable host country positions? 
The views of both potential member-countries and potential donors 
should be sought on these and other funding and organisational 
questions in a feasibility study. On this basis, a concrete proposal could 
be developed and promoted by potential member countries in their 
dealings with maritime powers active in the Pacific. 

Cooperation in negotiations with multinational companies 

Some of the new mineral deposits are, or are likely to be owned by 
aiuntries who wish to benefit from their development but which lack 
the capital, technology, know-how and markets of those countries 
which value the mineral most and wish to obtain it. Can these new 
national marine mineral resources be of importance in the 
‘ nplementation of global concepts such as Pacific Basin Economic 
'ooperation or a New International Economic Order (NIEO)? Are 
onsortia of developed and developing countries to harvest these 
^sources economically feasible and politically acceptable? 

Among others, the NIEO calls for transfer of basic foreign-owned 
ssets to national control helping to create a new industrial geography, 
nd for social control of technology.'^ According to NIEO supporters, 
le incipient Pacific marine mineral mining industry should not become 
nother foreign-controlled sector of Third World economies. They 
elieve that national economic sovereignty includes the rights to 


The IV75 Dag HammarskjdlJ Report on Development and International CtHtperalion. Purl IP 
‘Towards a New International Order, an agenda for negotiations between Third World and 
industrialised countries.' pp 88-102. 
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produce, allocate production and determine who may produce, and the 
rights to acquire and regulate the use of assets within a country. They 
also feel that contracts based on radically unequal knowledge can be 
unilaterally abrogated. They recommended a minimum code of conduct 
and an international data-collection, compilation-analyses and record¬ 
ing system to make the workings of transnational companies more 
manageable. 

Such provisions for Pacific miners could be collectively urged by the 
resource owners. The definition of how to evaluate assets, the 
identification of relevant historical and economic circumstances—past 
profit remittances, tax treatment, transfer prices—and the use of clauses 
providing for automatic or contingent negotiation of long-term 
agreements are among the guiding principles needing cooperative 
action. Thus, there may be an opportunity here for resource-owning 
Third World countries to own, manage, administer and market their 
own re.sourcc.s. Thi.s would avoid an ofl-repeatcd, long drawn-out 
process of bickering and confrontation over the effective control of 
natural resources. The sooner effective national control is achieved, the 
better conditions for international cooperation will be. 

In the view of NIHO theorists, this exercise of national economic 
sovereignty would aid the transition towards a new industrial geography 
of the world. Production would then be located where a large number of 
the production factors are found, rather than in the market centres 
where most mineral commodities are now imported and processed. 
Although mining, processing and conversion to industrial commodities 
of marine minerals in the Pacific might implement this transition, this 
new geography—according to NIKO supporters—should not be 
planned and implemented by transnational corporations solely 
according to their own interests and objectives, eg concentrating 
projects exclusively in larger, better endowed, more industrialised 
developing countries. Usually, according to these theorists, financial 
transfers have been used as a political instrument to stimulate growth of 
those countries who do not pose any threat to existing power 
relationships while withholding it from those which have undertaken 
radical structural transformation of their societies and economics. 
Avoided should be types of production that will only result in a new, 
unequal and dependent structural relationship with industrialised 
countries. 

One way to ensure a cohesive, coherent approach to multinational 
corporations in this virgin area by small isolated island nations is for 
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them to jointly develop and promote similar fundamental parameters of 
their exploration contracts. While the specifics of the financial aspects 
may vary with the risk involved, similar types of agreement and 
fundamental features could avoid divide and rule tactics. Such features 
could include the duration and obligations of the exploration and 
exploitation phases, national company participation, if any, royalties, 
taxation, cost recovery provisions, and training/technology transfer 
features. The UNCLOS promotes the establishment of generally 
accepted guidelines, criteria and standards for the transfer of marine 
technology to developing countries.^" 

Another possibility for developing nations is to form consortia to 
undertake sea-bed mining in the common heritage area under 
agreement with the International Seabed Authority. India, for 
example, is one of only four presently qualified pioneer invc.stors under 
UNCLOS Resolution II and might be interested in spearheading such a 
head-start, joint venture.'' 

Joint development in areas of overlapping claims 
According to UNCLOS, coastal states may, in addition to a 2(K>-mile 
KEZ, claim a continental shelf throughout the natural prolongation of 
their land territory to the outer edge of the continental margin, but not 
exceeding 3.10 miles from baselines.” Coastal states can also claim 
submarine elevations that are national components of the continental 
margin, like plateaux, rises, caps, banks and spurs.-' On the continental 
.shelf the coastal state has exclusive sovereign rights for the exploration 
and exploitation of non-living resources of the seabed and subsoil'^ 
except that the coastal state must share the prweeds from the 
exploitation of non-living resources of the shelf beyond 200 miles from 
baselines.'-'’ 

The delimitation of the continental shelf between opposite or 
adjacent states is to be effected 'according to equitable principles',-'’ a 

United Nations, op. cil. in n. 1, Article 271 (guidelines, criteria and standurdsl 
Conference Report. Preparatory Commission, ‘'rtic long road to sucee.ss.’ Marine I’oliev .S(4) 
19ta, pp .%3-6. 

■ United Nations, op. cil. in n. 1, Part IV (continental shelf). Article 7h (definition of continental 
shelf), para. 1. 
ibid., para. ft. 

ibid.. Article 77 (rights of the coastal state over the continental shelf), para 1,4. 
ibid ., Article 82 (payments and contributions with respect to the exploitation of the continental 
^ shelf beyond 2UU nautical miles), para. 1. 

’ ibid ., Article 83 (delimitation of the continental shelf between states with opposite or adpicent 
coasts), para. 1. 
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vague concept which in application has different meaning for different 
states. Islands may be used to claim EEZs and continental shelves. 
Disagreement over baselines, particularly over certain islands as 
basepoints for maritime claims, and disagreement over the 
interpretation of various legal and equitable principles leads to 
overlapping claims to continental shelves and EEZs. In cases of 
overlapping claims, UNCLOS provides that states shall make every 
effort to enter into provisional arrangements of a practical nature and 
that during the transitional period they shall not jeopardise or hamper 
the reaching of the final agrement.’’ Given that mineral discovery and 
development is a common high priority among developing nations, 
international joint development—the setting aside of the actual 
boundary question and jointly exploring for, and exploiting the mineral 
wealth in an agreed area of overlap—may be one such ‘arrangement of a 
practical nature.' 

There are at least eight unresolved boundary situations in the 
southwest Pacific which might lead to overlaps and controversies,"^ 
particularly if mineral deposits are suspected or discovered in the 
overlap areas. Between Fiji and Tonga, the frame which was drawn 
around the Kingdom of Tonga in 1887, and within which Tonga still 
claims all rights, overlaps 4860 nm* of waters and seabed which Fiji can 
claim. Also, Tonga’s claim to Minerva Reefs an islands could increase 
Tonga’s claimed area by .^.^fK) nm‘ at the expease of 18,.500 nm" of 
Fiji’s area. The boundary between Western Samoa and American 
Samoa is unsettled and Western Samoa may not accept Swain’s Island 
as a fair basis for restricting its claim in the northeast. Papua New 
Guinea's claim extends cast of an equidistance line and encloses a 
(i,5(X) nm" area which could be claimed by the Solomon Islands. A ; 
disagreement between New Caledonia and the Solomon Islands would | 
arise if New Caledonia rejected the Solomon Islands’ archipelagic ft 
baseline around Indispensable Reefs; this would place the equidistance 
line thirty miles to the north. A dispute between New Caledonia and 
Vanuatu may arise over the ownership of Hunter and Matthew islands 
and the 53,800 nm* of .sea and seabed that can be claimed from them, 

■” ihitl., para. .1, 

J R V Prescott. ‘International maritime bounilanes in the southwest Pacific Ocean’ in iMwnf ihe 
Sea and Ocean Oevelopmeni Issues in the I'acifie Basin. (Proceedings of the Law of the Scj 
I nstitute 15th Annual Conference) Edward L Miles and Scott Allen (eds), Honolulu. Hawaii 
Law of the Sea In.stitule. 1981; J K V Prescott, 'Existing and potential maritime claims in llir 
southwest Pacific', in Ocean Yearbook 2. Elirabcih Mann Borgese and Norton Ginsburg (eds). 
Chicago: University of (.'hicago Press, 1980, pp 317-45. 
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There is also a potential problem between New Caledonia and Australia 
because of tiny outlying islands claimed by each and the necessity to 
determine which of these islands can be used as piuints on baselines from 
which the boundaries will be determined. Further, the Lord Howe Rise 
itself, on which these islands lie, is separated from the continental 
margins of these two countries by deep zones. The Lord Howe Rise is 
thus a continental margin beyond the 200-mile claims of Australia, New 
Caledonia, and New Zealand and must be divided among them. 

There are many areas of unresolved boundaries in Southeast Asian 
seas which may contain petroleum or mineral resources (Figure 2)."“' 

Shallow water (less than 2(K) metres) 

• Malaysia-Thailand—a quasi-triangular-shapcd area in the 
southwestern Gulf of Thailand resulting from disagreement over the 
effect to be given to Thai islands in drawing an equidistant line, 
although the two countries signed a memorandum of understanding on 
21 February 1979 recognising the overlapping claims and agreeing to 
e.stablish a joint authority for the exploitation of seabed resources in the 
disputed area. 

• Indonesia-Vietnam—a large trapezoid-shaped area north of the 
Natuna Islands where Vietnam claims natural prolongation of its land 
territory to a depression just north of the Natuna Islands, and Indonesia 
claims the equidistant line between Indonesia's archipelagic baseline 
and Vietnamese territory. 

• Indoncsia-Malaysia—a contorted triangular-shaped area 
extending northeast from the Sarawak-Kalimantan land boundary 
where the agreed continental shelf boundary is not coincident with an 
equidistant line. 

• Brunei-Malaysia—a triangular-shaped area where the United 
Kingdom, on Brunei’s behalf, claimed more shelf area than it was 
entitled to by an equidistant line. 

• Burma-India—a small semicircular-shaped area produced by 
Burma’s controversial baseline across the Gulf of Martaban. 

• Thailand-Kampuchea-Vietnam—a large part of the eastern Gulf 
of Thailand resulting from disagreement on ownership of islands and 


'* J R V Prescott. 'Maritime jurisdictional boundaries’ in Marine I’oltcy m Soaiheast Mia. tieorge 
Kent and Mark J Valencia (eds). Berkeley; University of California Press, pp 64-ti. Daniel 
Dzurek. 'Boundary and resource disputes in the South China Sea,' in Ocean Yearbimk 5. 
Chicago; University of Chicago Press, pp 254-fi4. 
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the effect to be given to various islands in drawing equidistant lines, and 
on the azimuth of projections of land boundaries into the sea. 

• Vietnam-China—an hourglass-shaped area resulting from 
Vietnam’s claim that the boundary should be an lWt7 Sint>-French 
treaty line intended to allocate ownership of islands, and China’s 
apparent claim of the equidistant line as the boundary. 

• Malaysia-Singapore-lndoncsia—a small belt of disputed area 
generated by conflicting claims by Malaysia and Singapore to 
Horsburgh Light or, more accurately, to the feature on which it stands; 
the result could affect Singapore’s boundary with Indonesia. 


Deep-wuler 

• China (Taiwan)-the Philippines—a large triangular-shaped area in 
the Bashi Channel resulting from Taiwan’s declaration of an EKZ 
lollowing the equidistant line and the Philippines’ adherence to the 
treaty as territorial waters. 

• Indonesia-the Philippines—a small triangular-shaped area south 
of Mindanao where Philippine treaty (territorial) waters extend beyond 
an equidistant line between Philippine and Indonesian archipelagic 
baselines. 

• Malaysia-the Philippines—a triangular-shaped area off northeast 
Sabah in the Celebes Sea where Malaysia’s continental shelf claim from 
a controversial ba.seline extends beyond lines of equidistance using 
various islands. There also arc two .small slivers of area here disputed by 
Malaysia and Indonesia because Malay.sia’s unilateral claim does not 
give effect to the Indonesian islands of Batuan Unarang and Pulau 
Maratua. 

• Indonesia-Australia—a rectangular-shaped area south of East j 
Timor where Indonesia claims the equidistant line and Australia claims ^ 
a direct line joining existing agreed boundary segments. 

• Malaysia-Vietnam-lhe Philippincs-China—most of the central 

and northern South China Sea is claimed by China on historical • 
grounds; all claim ownership of some of the Spratly Islands on various > 
grounds. | 

• Indonesia-Australia—a large area to the west of the Timor ‘gap’ I 
where Indonesia and Australia disagree as to the effect to be given to the 
Australian Scott Reef and Ashmore, Cartier, and Browse islands. i 

• Indonesia-Australia—a large semicircular-shaped area between | 
Christmas Island and Java where Indonesia argues that the island does ^ 
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not generate a right to a continental shelf because it is far closer (within 
2(X) miles) to Indonesia than Australia. 

Among the precedents for joint development, the agreements 
between Thailand and Malaysia,^' South Korea and Japan,Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait^^ and Iceland and Norway'^ arc sufficiently 
well-documented to delineate elements in common and their variation. 
Frequently appearing elements define the extent of the area, the 
contract type, financial arrangements, the process of selection of 
concessionaries and/or an operator, the length of the agreement, and 
the nature and functions of the joint management body. 

Joint development does not have to be in lieu of a boundary; indeed 
boundaries were agreed in the land portion of the Saudi Arabia-Kuwait 
arrangement, and for the exclusive economic zones between Norway 
and Iceland. However, agreement on the extent of the area in question 
is fundamental to a joint development arrangement. In the Thai- 
Malaysia and South Korea-Japan cases, the area of overlap of the 
respective claims became the agreed joint development area. In the 
Saudi Arabia-Kuwait case the land portion of the joint development 
area was originally a neutral zone established as a buffer to prevent 
clashes of nomadic tribes. In 1%5 a boundary was agreed and the zone 
was partitioned; however the partitioned zone. ie. the area covered by 
the neutral zone before partition, became the joint development area. 
The submerged area adjoining the partitioned zone has not been 

DaiuL Hurun Ariffin, ‘The Malaysian philosophy of joint development' in (Irology and 
Hydrocarbon Potential of the South ( hina Sea and Pomhihties of Joint Developmenl. I , 

The International Journal. Special Issue) Mark J Valencia (ed), I9K.‘'. pp .S.1,V-K. Prakong 
Polahan. 'I'hailantI-Malaysia memorandum of understanding' in The South China Sea 
Hydrocarbon Poientialand PondiilitHw of Jomt Development. Mark J Valencia (ed). New York: 
Pergamon Pres.s, 1981. pp 1.155-8. 

" Masahiro Miyushi. 'The Japan-South Korea agreement on joint development of the continental 
shelf in Geology and Hydrocarbon Potential of the South China Sea and Po.s.<iihihlics of Jowl 
Development. \i'.nergy. The tnlernalional Journal. Special Issue) Mark J Valencia (ed), 19S5, 
pp 54,5-54; t'hoon-Ho Park. 'Joint development of mineral resources in disputed waters the 
case of Japan and South Korea in the Ea,st China Sea' in The South China Sea. Hydroiarbon 
Potential and Possibilities of Joint Development. Mark J Valencia (ed). New York' Pergamon 
Press, 1981, pp 1.V1.5-.54. 

William T Onorato, ‘A ease study in joint development: the Saudi Arabia-Kuwait partitioned 
neutral zone’ in Geology and Hydrocarbon Potential of the .South China .Sea and Possihditict of 
Joint Development Energy, the International Journal. Special Issue, Mark J Valencia (cd), 1985; 
Fereidun Pesharaki, ‘Joint developmeni of offshore petroleum resources, the Persian Gull 
experience' in Mark J Valencia (ed). The South China Sea: HydriHarbon Potential and 
Po.ssihilities of Joint Development. New York: Pergamon Press, 1981. pp 1.12.5-.54 
Willy O.sircng. ‘Reaching agreentcnl on international exploitation of ocean minerals resources 
with special reference to the joint development area between Jan Mayen and Iceland' in 
Geology and Hydrocarbon Potential of the South China Sea and Possihilitie.i of Joint 
Development. [Energy, the International Journal. Special Issue) Mark J Valencia (ed). 1985. 
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partitioned and the two countries have agreed to joint exploration 
outside territorial seas of six miles. 

In the Iceland-Norway case, the recommended joint development 
area is based on the extent of the prospective sediments and is 70 per 
cent on the Norwegian side of an agreed EEZ boundary. An interesting 
variation is the recommendation that if a field extends outside the joint 
development area into Icelandic shelf, then, Iceland should have sole 
rights to that portion in its territory, but if a Held extends into 
Norwegian shelf, the whole field should come under the joint 
development scheme. In the Saudi Arabia-Sudan arrangement in the 
Red Sca,^"* the joint development area is that between the 1,000 m 
isobaths extending from each coast and includes the main Red Sea brine 
deposits. In the minority opinion recommendation for Tunisia-Libya, 
the joint development area would be that formed by lines deviating 
10-1.*)° on either side of an adjusted equidistance linc.^' 

If the two countries have different contractual systems, eg. 
concessions versus production-sharing, they must agree on one or the 
other. Also difficult are questions of respective management rights, 
taxation, and the allocation of financing. If the area is sufficiently 
prospective, financing could be arranged by private companies, but that 
must be agreed as must the choice of company. 'I'hailand and Malaysia 
agreed to use a production-sharing contract system even though 
Thailand was using a concession system. The agreed tax formula 
amounted to half the total rates in both countries. Under the South 
Korea-Japan arrangement, each country names a concessionaire and 
taxes are collected by each party from its own concessionaire. The Saudi 
Arabia-Kuwait schemes uses concessions and OPEC tax rates, 
royalties, and prices, and production and maintenance costs. A joint 
venture contract was the recommended approach for the Norway- 
Iccland arrangement. The conciliation commission also recommended : 
that each party participate with a 2.'^ per cent share in joint ventures with 
oil companies in the other’s portion of the joint development area, but 
that if no commercial companies become involved and the countries 
each finance exploration themselves in their own portions of the joint ;; 
development area, Norway should carry Iceland’s interest but Iceland { 
should not be expected to do so. j 

Ali A El-Hakim, The Middle Eaxiern Siales and the Law of the Sea. Syracuse, New York 
Syracuse University Press, 1979, pp IStK"). i 

Jens Evensen, Dis.senling opinion, (.'asc concerning the continental shelf (Tunisia/Libyan Arab e 
Jamahiriya), International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgements, Advisory Opinions ami | 
Orders, Judgement of 24 February 1982. p 321. | 
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In both the South Korea-Japan and Saudi Arabia-Kuwait land 
agreements, both parties nominate a concessionaire for the entire 
subzone or area and these concessionaires reach an operating 
agreement between them, or in the South Korea-Japan agreement, by 
drawing lots, if necessary. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait agreed on one 
operator for the offshore portion of the joint development area. No 
specific reference to a contractual sy.stcm was made in the Saudi 
Arabian-Sudan agreement. However, it was agreed that Saudi Arabia 
would carry the interest of the Sudan for the activities of the joint 
commission. 

The duration of the agreement must be decided as well as the reasons 
and procedures for terminating the agreement. A short-term agreement 
(say ten years) may provide impetus to hasten exploration and 
development but may also make investors shy away from a situation 
which will obviously change. A long-term agreement (say fifty years) 
provides a more stable investment climate but a longer commitment. 
The Thailand-Malaysia agreement is for fifty years or until the parties 
agree on delimitation. The South Korea-Japan arrangement is also for 
fifty years; however it can be terminated by mutual consent if the parties 
recognise that the natural resources arc no longer exploitable. The 
Saudi Arabia-Kuwait agreement is of indefinite duration and can be 
terminated by either party. However a sixty-year concession in the area 
was given to one company. 

There also needs to be agreement on the degree of autonomy and 
authority to be vested in the joint development btrdy, if one is 
established. Should it be strong—a full legal person with ptwers to 
license, stipulate terms and exemptions and enter into contractual 
agreements with foreign companies—or should it be weak—simply a 
liaison or consultative body between national oil companies? In the 
Thailand-Malaysia case, a joint authority was established for the 
purpose of exploring and exploiting the non-living natural resources of 
the seabed and subsoil in the overlapping area. The joint authority 
assumed all rights, responsibilities, and powers on behalf of both parties 
in this regard, and for the development, control and administration of 
the area. The joint authority has a constitution; it has licensing powers; 
it can retain profit and will be taxed. It consists of two joint-chairmen, 
one from each country and an equal number of members from each 
country; there are one legal and two technical subcommittees. The 
avemments jointly retained sovereign rights to the area and regulation 
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of customs, fishing, navigation, hydrographic and oceanographi 
surveys, marine pollution and security. Criminal jurisdiction wa 
divided by a line equidistant between the two claim lines. 

.South Korea and Japan established the Japan-Republic of Kore 
Joint Commission with a mandate to review operation of the agreemer 
and recommend action to the parties. The Commission has a permaner 
secretariat and a subcommittee of experts. However the operatin 
agreement between the concessionaires must be approved by the partie 
and the laws of each party apply to its concessionaire if ii 
concessionaire is the operator. One interesting variation is that th 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery must b 
consulted in approving the operating agreement and can rcstrit 
exploration and exploitation in designated fishing zones. 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait established a joint operating committee t' 
supervise the concessionaires’ field operators. The committee studio 
projects and new licences, contracts and concessions relating ti 
exploitation of shared natural resources and recommends action to th 
respective Ministers of Natural Resources. It can sign contracts. / 
permanent consultative committee was recommended in the Tunisia 
Libya case. The Saudi Arabia-Sudan agreement stipulated that a joir 
commission would he established to sur\^cy and delimit the commo 
zone, carry out the requisite studies concerning the exploration an 
exploitation of the natural resources there, encourage specialise 
bodies to undertake exploration activities in the zone, and to look int 
applications for licences and concessions concerning exploration an 
exploitation in the common zone, and specifically, render a decision o 
the previous agreement between Sudan and Preussag for exploratio 
rights. 

Standard ingredients which may become important later includ 
unitisation provisions for dcpo,sits which straddle the boundaries of th 
joint development area, and procedures and principles for conflic 
resolution such as direct negotiation, provisions for, or governing 
conciliation commission or the International Court of Justice. Transfe 
of technology may be important, particularly if there is a great ga, 
between the technical levels of the two entities, or if political difficultie 
exist between one of the partners and the home country of interestei 
companies, eg, Vietnam and the US. 

The successful negotiation of joint development arrangement 
requires a combination of political skill, will, patience, imagination 
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practical mindedness and some luck. Such negotiations should be 
inspired by precedents but not constrained by them. **’These sentiments 
are probably good advice for most forms of Third World cooperation in 
marine mineral exploration and exploitation. 


^ Mark J Valencia. 'Elemenls for negotiation: an introduction.’ Paper presented <it the Second 
Ea,st-West Center Workshop on the Hydrocarbon Potential of the South China Sea and 
Pos.sibilitic.s of Joint Development, Bangkok. February WSS. Mark J Valencia, 'laming 
troubled waters; joint development of oil and mineral resources in overlapping cl.iim areas.' San 
Oii'go Law Review. Annual Law of the Sea Symposium, manuscript submitted. Novcmbci. 

ms. 
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SUE RABBITT ROFF _ 

New Caledonia: decolonisation 
and denuclearisation in the 
Pacific 


In 1984 the 320 jjeople living in the tiny atoll of Rongelap in the central 
Pacific Ocean next to the atolls of Bikini and Encwctak, where the 
United States had tested at least sixty-six nuclear devices between 1946 
and 1954, decided that they must leave their island. What they read in 
the reports of the US Government health services about the irradiation 
of their soils and their bodies confirmed what they could see around 
them in their ancestral home. Like the people of Bikini and Enewetak, 
they decided—thirty years after the last atomic tests—that they must 
become nuclear nomads. 

The people of Rongelap looked for a place to go and a vessel to take 
them there with as many of their belongings as they could remove. The 
US government was unhelpful and it was hard to find a vessel large 
enough for the purptise. Eventually, the Greenpeace organisation of 
environmental protectionists offered their vessel. Rainbow Warrior. 
The relocation took place in May 1985. From the US Trust Territory of 
the Marshall Islands the Rainbow Wamor sailed south to New Zealand 
to refit and to protest against French nuclear testing in neighbouring 
French Polynesia. It was rumoured that the French were about to test a 
neutron bomb at their Mururoa Atoll testing site, despite long-standing 
regional complaints from Australia, New Zealand and other South 
Pacific states against nuclear testing in the Pacific. 

On 10 July 1985 two explosions sank the 160-foot Rainbow Warrior in 
Auckland harbour killing one crew-member and missing the executive 
leadership of the Greenpeace organisation only by chance. Three 
months of investigation made it impossible for the French Government 
to deny that it was responsible for an act of state terrorism perpetrated 
in another sovereign country which was in the middle of a difficult 
struggle to resist the requirements of its allies that it accept a 
nuclear-based regional defence. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the research assistance of Patricia Alonso and Ingrid 
A Kircher in the preparation of this paper, but bears sole responsibility for the 
interpretation of the information. 


TWO 8(2) April I9IWISSNni4.t-6.sg7/Wi. IMS 
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Even as the French were resorting to terrorist tactics to protect their 
nuclear testing programme from environmental and political critics, the 
Americans were facing problems from the communities living on the 
islands that they consider essential to their nuclear defence 
programmes. 

'I'hc Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands was established from the 
former Japanese-controlled Microncsian islands in 1947 and was 
designated the only Strategic Trust by the UN in recognition of its vital 
importance to the defence of the US west coast. After forty years of 
neglect, characterised even by American administrations as benign and 
by their critics as malign, this last trusteeship has become an 
embarrassment to the US. Wishing to escape the charge of neo¬ 
colonialism, the US nevertheless docs not wish to lose control over this 
vast Pacific territory, and most particularly it needs to retain its absolute 
control of the missile testing-base on Kwajalein Atoll. Moreover, with 
the prospect of a post-Marcos Philippines looming as large on security 
horizons as the loss of Iran, the US is emphatic that it needs to retain 
control of the deep harbour capacity of the island of Palau as a potential 
replacement for the facilities at Subic Bay. 

The US solution to this dilemma is to foist on the peoples of 
Micronesia a spurious form of decolonisation in which they would 
acquire the trappings of statehood but be as effectively deprived of the 
substance—control over their foreign affairs and defence and control 
over their fiscal affairs (which would be dependent on continued 
appropriations from the US)—as the bantustans of South Africa. The 
terms of this so-called ‘compact of free association’ have been placed 
before the peoples of the four micro-entities of Micronesia over the past - 
five years. One entity, the Northern Marianas, opted for ^ 
commonwealth status with the US on the lines of Puerto Rico. The j 
other three entities will not have sufficient international personality in ^ 
legal terms to join the UN if the US is permitted to terminate the . 
trusteeship. Yet termination will relieve the US of having to submit its ^ 
administration of this buffer zone (which contains the ‘single most j 
important missile range we have in the entire world’ according to | 
Congressman Stephen Solarz) to the scrutiny of the Security Council, I 
currently consisting of the Soviet Union, France, Britain and the United n 
States. 

The great hold-out among the Microncsian communities in refusing 
to accept 'associated status’ with the US on terms including acceptance |; 
of the nuclear defence has been Palau. The 8,(XX) voters of the total f 
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population of 15,000 have repeatedly refused to amend their 
Constitution’s ‘nuclear-free’ clause to enable the introduction of 
nuclear substances, weapons or ships in their land, sea or air space. In 
fact, the people of Palau have voted five times on this issue in various 
forums, because the US will not recognise their commitment to a 
nuclear-free territory in the light of what they have seen happen at 
Bikini, Encwetak and Rongelap. The frustration of both sides, 
American and Palauan, was reflected in the first political murder in 
post-war Palau, that of pro-Compact President Haruo Rcmcliik ten 
days before the bombing of the Rainbow Warrior. The American press 
has not been as assiduous as the French media in investigating this 
assassination, but whoever actually fired the four bullets that killed 
President Remeliik, the end result was very satisfactory to the US with 
the election of the Palauan in charge of Compact negotiations, Lazarus 
Salii, as the new President in August 1985. 

Meanwhile, at the Kwajalein Missile Base in another Microncsian 
■ntity, the Marshall Islands, the traditional landowners who saw their 
and and lagoon seized for US testing of missiles fired from Vandenberg 
\,ir Base in California used Greenpeace-type tactics to organise 
lisruptive ‘sail-ins' back to their own atolls in protest against the terms 
tn which they have been dislocated. Even if the Marshall Islands 
;overnment should accede to ‘associated status’ there is no prospect of 
he US relinquishing this strategic base which, like US bases in Cuba' 
ind Puerto Rico, constitutes effective seizure by eminent domain in 
lerpetuity. 

The US and France, then, find themselves in remarkably similar 
iredicaments in the South Pacific. Having established nuclear wcapons- 
csting programmes there that they consider critical, they now find that 
he rising tides of Microncsian and Melanesian nationalism are bringing 
heir defence activities in the region into a most unwanted limelight, 
^nd this at a time when the major inheritors of the British intrusion into 
he Pacific of two centuries ago, Australia and New Zealand, are 
ncreasingly apprehensive about the price they may be required to pay 
or what they used to think of as a protective alliance. 


‘ In 1910 n site covering 2K,()()l)acrcs at Ouunlanamu Bay was leased to the US as a naval siatmn b> 
the Cuban Government; the lease was renewed in IV34, Since I'tNl the Castro Cioscrnmeni has 
refased to accept the token S.S.OOll annual rent and has pressured for the surrender of ihc base, 
but the terms of the lease—as for the Microne.sian sites—reunites consent ol biuh governments 
to revoke and is therefore in effect in perpetuity, tire fully sovereign government of Cuba cannot 
dislodge the US military iaslallation which is often called the 'Pearl Harbor of the Atlantic.' 
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The changing attitudes of Australia and New Zealand to US and 
French military presence in the South Pacific demonstrates Disraeli's 
remark that yesterday’s extremists are today's moderates. In September 
1985 the New York Times published an overview of Australia by its 
managing editor, Seymour Topping. He rejxjrted as received wisdom 
views that five or ten years ago would have been considered views of the 
far left; namely, that because of its hosting of US satellite surveillance 
and communications facilities, Australia was rendered vulnerable to 
Soviet aggression. Yet the irony is that as Prime Minister Robert Hawke 
is a far more cautious critic of the ANZUS alliance or French nuclear 
testing than he was in opposition or as leader of the trade union 
movement. In 1973 Hawke led an ACTU (Australian Council of Trade 
Unions) boycott of French goods and communications in protest against 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific. But ten years later Prime Minister 
Hawke sponsored a nuclear-free zone scheme to the South Pacific 
Forum’ which, while it seeks to outlaw nuclear testing in the region 
would accept passage of such weapons through the region by air or sea 
with the necessary port calls. 

However, New Zealand’s Prime Minister, David Lange, leads a 
Labour Party strongly opposed to all aspects of the nuclear defence 
involved in the ANZUS alliance. In a recent article in Foreign Affairs 
(Summer 1985) Lange noted: 

New Zealanders have felt an increasing sense of frustration and concern that 
progress in bringing the nuclear arms race under control had been minimal 
overall and in recent years nonexistent. This concern has been heightened by 
the growing realization that, despite its physical isolation. New Zealand would 
not escape the consequences of a nuclear conflict. Anti-nuclear sentiment has 
also been fanned by French intransigence in persisting with its nuclear testing 
program in the South Pacific, in defiance of the expressed views of countries in j 
the region. \ 

That intransigence was reflected by France’s repudiation of the ^ 
World Court decision in the action brought by Australia and New ; 
Zealand a decade ago when France held that it was not bound by the ,< 
statements of mere politicians. The sinking of the Rainbow Warrior in j 

' The South Pacific Forum was formed in 1971 as a regional voice. It held its sixteenth meeting m J 
August I9H.S at Raratonga in the Cook Islands. The Forum consists of the island states of the 
South Paciric together with Australia and New Zealand. Il has vigorously opposed Japanev 
plans to dump low-level nuelear waste in the Pacific, and at Raratonga declared the South Pacits 
a nuclear-free zone. However, Australia effectively protected the desire of the US to retain 
transit rights for nuclear ves.sels and substances, which are being opposed by New Zealand un>i 
several other states. Ihc South Pacific Forum is united in its opposition to French nuclear tcstinc 
in the Pacinc. 
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Auckland at the height of New Zealand’s dispute with the US over its 
refusal to accept nuclear vessels can only have hardened the New 
Zealanders’ resolve not to become party to the disputes of the northern 
hemisphere. 

But Australians and New Zealanders are not able to feel complacent 
about their relationship with their regional neighbours either. When 
Vanuatu came to independence from both Britain and France, the Hon. 
Waiter Lini told the ’landowning’ cultures of Australia and New 
Zealand that if confrontation is to be avoided with the ’landusing’ 
cultures of the Pacific, future relationshijjs are going to depend ‘on a 
practical acknowledgement that our new-found freedoms were fought 
for, to a significant degree, in order that a renaissance of Melanesian 
values, principles and expectations could take place.’ (Australian 
Outlook, Augu.st 1982, p 29.) 

The one issue that cuts through the normal timidity of Papau New 
Guinea’s foreign policies is that of the Melanesian renaissance. The 
Papua New Guinea delegation has manoeuvred itself into a leadership 
role in the Decolonisation Committee of the UN in recent years. As the 
last Trust to be terminated by the Trusteeship Council. Papua New 
Guinea is assiduoas in monitoring the extraordinary procedures of the 
current Trusteeship Council as Britain, France and the US try to impose 
virtual bantustan status on the people of Micronesia. 

These regional tensions and ambivalences about French and 
I American militarisation of the Pacific are reflected in the dynamics of 
the South Pacific Forum. Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papau New 
Guinea, Western Samoa, Tonga, the Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, 
Nauru, Kiribati and Tuvalu, and the dependent territories of Niue and 
he Cook Islands annually try to agree levels of militarisation that they 
vill accept. Australia has played the role of apologist for the US interest 
luring the Labour Governments of both Whitlam and Hawke. It is thus 
it odds with New Zealand which has long been a propK)nent of full 
lenuclearisation of the Pacific. Fiji has been ambivalent on the issue, 
lanning nuclear-capable vessels in 1982 but subsequently reversing this 
•osition under US pressure. Vanuatu is the Young Turk of the Pacific, 
nd has been the main and often the only friend of Melanesian 
ndependence movements. 

Meeting in Tuvalu in 1984, the South Pacific Forum accepted an 
Australian proposal that would ban the use, testing or stationing of 
luclear explosive devices in the South Pacific but left to each sovereign 
lation the decision whether or not to permit transit of such weapons and 
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nuclear-powcred vessels within their land, sea and air space. This suits 
the US which is currently not testing nuclear weapons in the Pacific, 
although it is testing missile-delivery.systems at Kwajalcin. It does not 
suit the French who have their nuclear weapons testing installation on 
Muroroa in French Polynesia. But French and American territories arc 
in any case excised from the Australian-proposed Zone. This essentially 
gutless South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone was endorsed as a treaty by the 
1985 South Pacific Forum at Rarotonga in the Cook Islands. As well as 
being a victory for the Americans and French on the denuclearisation 
issue, the Forum also comforted the b'rench by refusing to accept 
French Polynesia's request for observer status. The Forum also 
accepted French promises to hold an Act of Self-Determination in New 
Caledonia by the end of 1987 at face value, decided not to embark on a 
campaign to have New Caledonia ‘reinscribed' in the list of territories 
under the authority of the UN Special C'ommitlee on Decolonisation at 
the Fortieth General Assembly. 

Australia, with the help of New Zealand (whose Prime Minister 
Lange is far less sympathetic to Kanak demands for independence than 
he is to the call for a nuclear-free Pacific) succeeded in blocking, for ^ 
1985 at least, efforts by Vanuatu and Papau New Guinea to mount the 
major diplomatic campaign that is essential if the Kanak people are to 
be given a true opportunity to determine their future before the end of 
this decade. It is within this context that wc must evaluate the prospects 
for Kanak nationalism in New Caledonia. The .Socialist Party leader and 
a former Minister for Overseas Territories, Francois Mitterrand, told 
the French Parliament on 23 November 1979; 

We have had enough experience, over the last quarter of a century, of the 
problems of decolonisation to know how desperate, and then how angry, 
peoples can become when they do not know where to turn, or when, knowing 
where to turn—in other words to the French government—lhcy find neither 
interest, nor vigilance, nor consideration, nor understanding. We arc now 
approaching a situation of desperation which, mark my words, will lead to 
confrontation. 

Now, no doubt you will tell me that the Kanaka population in New 
Caledonia is, ethnically speaking, in the minority. That may be so. but such 
arguments are not valid when one remembers how immigration from both 
metropolitan France and from neighbrruring countries has been encouraged. 
What has to be taken into account is that all the Pacific countries, including 
Australia, have, after being consulted by the Front Independantisie, backed 
their claim to independence. We are going to face a situation that would well, I 
feel, become extremely tense and possibly dangerous. To what degree should 
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.e claims of the Front Independantiste be met? I leave that for you to judge, 
'e in the Socialist Party have already made up our minds. 

The Kanakas, who in 1979 constituted only 42 per cent of the 
)pulation of this cigar-shapcd island that has been part of the French 
)main in the Pacific since 1853, did mark Mr Mitterrand’s words. In 
ay 1981 they supported him in the Presidential elections that brought 
e Socialist Party to power in France, while the European 
instituencies in New Caledonia voted overwhelmingly for Giscard 
Estaing. Five years later, however, it is very clear to both Frenchmen 
d Kanaks that the Socialist Party has not in fact made up its mind 
out whether the call for independence in New Caledonia can or 
ould be met. 

The French are not eager to divest themselves of their empire in the 
cific—the five archipelagos of French Polynesia, the Wallis and 
tuna Islands, and New Caledonia. 750 miles cast of Australia—at a 
le when the Pacific Basin is viewed as having some of the strongest 
snomics in the world. While the mineral wealth of New Caledonia— 
nickel, chrome, iron, manganese and cobalt—is subject to market 
ctuations, the 20()-mile Exclusive Economic Zone of New Caledonia 
ters is yet untapped. 

itratcgically. New Caledonia is an important potential backstop for 
Centre d'Experimentation du Padfiqite on Muroroa Atoll in French 
lynesia. All post-war French governments have been ettmmitted to 
independent nuclear capability for France, une force de frappe. the 
atest strain in Franco-Amcrican relations. In 1960 the Algerian crisis 
ced the French nuclear-testing programme to move from the Sahara 
he Pacific. France exploded forty-one nuclear bombs into the Pacific 
losphere between 1966 and 1975, when protests from neighbouring 
, Australia and New Zealand forced the programmes to move to 
lerwater testing at Muroroa Atoll, despite its highly porous and 
tie coral and basalt composition. At least forty-four bombs have 
n detonated under the atoll, including, according to President 
card in 1980, prototypies of a neutron bomb. Although the advent of 
>cialist government in Paris in May 1981 led to trade union protests 
)ng the more than 3.(KKI technicians on Muroroa about safety (there 
e two major accidents in July 1979, and hurricanes were alleged to 
c washed nuclear wastes off the atoll in 1981) the Mitterrand 
'ernment has shown no inclination to curtail the French nuclear 
slopment programme. 

he French maintain an estimated 3,000 troops in French Polynesia 
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nuclear-powered vessels within their land, sea and air space. This suits 
the US which is currently not testing nuclear weapons in the Pacific, 
although it is testing missile-delivery.systems at Kwajalein. It does not 
suit the French who have their nuclear weapons testing installation on 
Muroroa in French Polynesia. But French and American territories are 
in any case excised from the Australian-proposed Zone. This essentially 
gutless South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone was endorsed as a treaty by the 
1985 South Pacific Forum at Rarotonga in the Cook Islands. As well as 
being a victory for the Americans and French on the denuclearisation 
issue, the Forum also comforted the French by refusing to accept 
French Polynesia's request for observer status. The Forum also 
accepted French promises to hold an Act of Self-Determination in New 
Caledonia by the end of 1987 at face value, decided not to embark on a 
campaign to have New Caledonia ‘reinscribed' in the list of territories 
under the authority of the UN Special Committee on Decolonisation at 
the Fortieth General Assembly. 

Australia, with the help of New Zealand (whose Prime Minister 
Lange is far less sympathetic to Kanak demands for independence than 
he is to the call for a nuclear-free Pacific) succeeded in blocking, for 
1985 at least, efforts by Vanuatu and Papau New Guinea to mount the 
major diplomatic campaign that is essential if the Kanak people arc to 
be given a true opportunity to determine their future before the end of 
this decade. It is within this context that we must evaluate the prospects 
for Kanak nationalism in New Caledonia. I'he Socialist Party leader and 
a former Minister for Overseas Territories, Francois Mitterrand, told 
the French Parliament on 23 November 1979: 

We have had enough experience, over the last quarter of a century, of the 
problems of decolonisation to know how desperate, and then how angry, 
peoples can become when they do not know where to turn, or when, knowing 
where to turn—in other words to the French government—they find neither 
interest, nor vigilance, nor consideration, nor understanding. We are now 
approaching a situation of desperation which, mark my words, will lead to 
confrontation. 

Now, no doubt you will tell me that the Kanaka population in New 
Caledonia is, ethnically .speaking, in the minority. That may be so, but such 
arguments are not valid when one remembers how immigration from both 
metropolitan France and from neighbouring countries has been encouraged. 
What has to be taken into account is that all the Pacific countries, including 
Australia, have, after being consulted by the Front Independantiste, hacked 
their claim to independence. We are going to face a situation that would well, I 
feel, become extremely tense and possibly dangerous. To what degree should 
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the claims of the Front Indcpendantisie be met? 1 leave that for you to judge. 
We in the ScKialist Party have already made up our minds. 

The Kanakas, who in 1979 constituted only 42 per cent of the 
population of this cigar-shaped island that has been part of the French 
domain in the Pacific since 1853, did mark Mr Mitterrand’s words. In 
May 1981 they supported him in the Presidential elections that brought 
the Sociali.st Party to power in France, while the European 
constituencies in New Caledonia voted overwhelmingly for Giscard 
d’Estaing. Five years later, however, it is very clear to both Frenchmen 
and Kanaks that the Socialist Party has not in fact made up its mind 
about whether the call for independence in New Caledonia can or 
should be met. 

The French arc not eager to divest themselves of their empire in the 
Pacific—the five archipelagos of French Polynesia, the Wallis and 
Futuna Islands, and New Caledonia, 750 miles cast of Australia—at a 
time when the Pacific Basin is viewed as having some of the strongest 
economies in the world. While the mineral wealth of New Caledonia— 
its nickel, chrome, iron, manganese and cobalt—is subject to market 
fluctuations, the 2(K)-mile Exclusive Economic Zone of New Caledonia 
waters is yet untapped. 

Strategically, New C'alcdonia is an important potential backstop for 
the Centre d'Expmmentation du Padftque on Muroroa Atoll in French 
Polynesia. All post-war French governments have been committed to 
an independent nuclear capability for France, une force de frappe. the 
greatest strain in Franct>-American relations. In 1960 the Algerian crisis 
forced the French nuclear-testing programme to move from the Sahara 
to the Pacific. France expliMled forty-one nuclear bi>mbs into the Pacific 
atmosphere between 1966 and 1975, when protests from neighbouring 
Fiji, Australia and New Zealand forced the programmes to mose to 
underwater testing at Muroroa Atoll, despite its highly fiorous and 
brittle coral and basalt comp<isition. At least forty-four bombs have 
been detonated under the atoll, including, according to President 
Giscard in 1980, prototypes of a neutron bomb. Although the advent of 
a Socialist government in Paris in May 1981 led to trade union protests 
among the more than 3.(KX) technicians on Muroroa about safety (there 
were two major accidents in July 1979, and hurricanes were alleged to 
have washed nuclear wastes off the atoll in 1981) the Mitterrand 
Government has shown no inclination to curtail the French nuclear 
development programme. 

The French maintain an estimated 3,(KK) trtxips in French Polynesia 
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and a full complement of marines, paratroopers, naval and air forces 
2,500 miles away at New Caledonia. The two garrisons arc mutually 
reinforcing, and stand ready to be rapidly deployed to any flashpoint in 
French territories or those of France’s allies in the Pacific. New 
Caledonia was a very important base lor the US and Allied forces 
during World War II. 

As well as its strategic interests, the French government wishes to 
protect those of its antipodean citizens. In his Brazzaville speech of 
1944, de Gaulle had envisioned a community of French territories based 
on free contractual association. Immediately after the war the terms of 
this contract were specified in the French Union of 1946. Some colonies 
became overseas provinces, others overseas territories or associated 
territories. All indigenous inhabitants of overseas lands associated with 
France were granted French citizenship. I'he Socialist government of 
1955 enacted the lot cadre ten years later in which the overseas 
territories were given an opportunity to opt for independence or 
continued contractual association with France. Only Guinea opted for 
independence in the 1956 referendum. New Caledonia became an 
Overseas Territory. Because of the 1956 act of choice, France was able 
to argue in the nascent UN Committee on Decolonisation that its 
remaining dependencies had willingly chosen a contractual association 
with the mctropole, and therefore ought not to be inscribed on the list of 
territories that were not yet self-governing or dccolonised. The Kanak 
call for independence challenges the French argument that it is not a 
colonial power. 

A hundred years ago there were 1(),(HK) French convicts in New 
Caledonia under the control of5.(KK)of their fellow Frenchmen. Before 
the Europeans arrived, it is estimated that the Kanak population 
numbered between 50,(XK) and 7(MKK). In 1982. the Kanak population 
was 64,.100 or 44.6 per cent of the population of 144,000. The first 
official French count of the Kanak population in 1887 estimated their 
numbers at 42,500. Twenty-four years later, in 1911, there were only 
28,800 Kanaks. Disease, alcohol and missionary-advocated monogamy 
had combined to reduce the indigenous population by one-third in the 
first half-century of European presence. 

The size of the Kanak population remained stable—without growth 
but without marked decrease either—until World War II. New 
Caledonia’s 15,(XX) Frenchmen overwhelmingly supported de Gaulle, 
and New Caledonia was a very important Allied base during the Pacific 
war. The Kanaks were 54 per cent of the population at the outbreak of 
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the war, Europeans 29 p>er cent and people from other islands such as 
Wallis and Futuna, west of Samoa and north of Fiji, amounted to 17pcr 
cent. Since both the European and Kanak populations had remained 
stable at approximately 15,0(K) and 29,000 respectively, all the growth in 
New Caledonia’s population was in these immigrant groups from other 
Pacific islands who had come to the Grande Terre looking for work. 
These immigrant workers have always identified their interests with 
those of the Europeans who owned the enterprises—particularly the 
nickel-mining and grazing lands—in which they came to work. 

The arrival of the American forces during World War II precipitated 
a boom in construction and services. As a result, the 1956 Census 
reported a 40 per cent increase in the European population to 25,160 
while the Kanak population increased by only 33 per cent to 41,190. 
There had been considerable emigration of the other islanders during 
the war years, so that Kanakswere51 per cent of the population in 1956 
and Europeans 36 per cent. This was the last time that the Kanaks were 
a majority in their own land. 

The Institul National de la StatLstique et des Etudes Economiques 
(Paris) reported that 80 per cent of the 25,160 Europeans in New 
Caledonia in 1956 had been horn there, but more that one-third of these 
locally born Europeans (Caldoches) were under fifteen years old. That 
is to say that of the 20,128 Caldoches in New Caledonia thirty years ago, 
one third were children in 19.56. Broadly speaking, the number of 
Europeans of voting age in 1985 who were born in New Caledonia is 
probably about .30,(KK1. 

But the European population in New Caledonia rose steadily during 
those intervening thirty years. In the 1960s the European population 
increased by 5,(K)0 more than the natural increase of the Kanak 
population. The rate of growth of the European population in the 1960s 
was exactly twice that of the Kanaks. But the number of immigrants 
from other islands also redressed the losses of the war years, so that by 
the end of the 1960s the Kanaks constituted only 45 per cent of the 
population of their own land; Europeans had broken the 40 per cent 
level, and people from other islands were 14 per cent of the population 
of New Caledonia. 

The population of New Caledonia on 23 April 1974 was 131.655. an 
increase of nearly 31 per cent since March, 1969. The Institut National 
de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques noted in its official report of 
the 1974 Census that: 

This remarkable increase is explained partly by the natural rate of increase in 
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the Territory, but essentially by immigration which has attained a spcctaculr 
level in the years 1970-74 in the wake of the development of mining productio 
and economic development. 

This was despite a erisis in the nickel market which led to nc 
emigration in 1973. The Institute further noted: 

The cYmsequcnccs of this immigration during the period 1%9-1972 on th 
distribution of the population by ethnic origin appeared clearly. It is evident i 
a perceptible diminution in the preponderance of llie Melanesians whi 
represent only 40.K per cent of the total population, despite an effective total c 
nearly .‘'4,(KK) people; a marked increase in Kiiropeans (39.2 per cent) an^ 
other ethnicities (20 per cent). 

The Institute also noted the dramatic increase in the population c 
Noumea, the capital city, which passed 59.(KK) and was 44.S per cent o 
the population in 1974, a 41 per cent increase since 19b9. The Institut 
attributed this growth in Noumea to a number of causes: 

The settlement in the capital of nmre than 95 per cent of the immigrant 
arriving in the territory in the perir)d 1909-74; the attraction, growin 
stronger and stronger, ol Noumea for Melanesians ltH)king for salaried work 
in particular those coming from the Loyally Islands; and the maintenance of 
high birth-rate. 

The concentration of the population around the capital city wa 
reflected in the Sb per cent increase in the populations of Noumea' 
three neighbouring satellite communes, Mont Dore. Dumbea ani 
Paita. More than half of New C’aledonia's population lived in these fou 
districts by 1974. 

The European population actually decreased by 825 before the ncx 
count in 1976 but the number of people who were neither Kanak no 
European had almost doubled since 1969 to 26,878. By 1976 thi 
population was approximately 4(1 per cent Kanak; 40 percent Europcai 
and 20 percent other islanders. The Institute reported that of the .50 .(Kk 
Europeans, .30,5(K) had been born in New Caledonia, 14,500 ii 
metropolitan France, and 2,3(K) in Africa of whom about 1,(HM) wen 
from Algeria, and there were another I.(MK) Europeans from countric 
other than France, particularly Italy. The Institute pointed out in it 
1976 report that: 

Immigration has constituted an important demographic factor since a quartc 
of the people counted in New Caledonia were not born there. This immigratioi 
has been especially important from 1969 to 1976. The flows of the previous si 
years have been very important. They have been composed on the one part b 
the massive arrival of workers attracted by the development activity in thi 
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territory and on the other by the groups of civil servants and military people 
who stay for 2, 3 or 6 years in the Territory. The figures for 1975 and 1976 are 
particularly swelled by the I2()0 soldiers come to do their national service in 
New Caledonia. The record years remain 197(1 and 1971 when nearly 7(XJ(J 
people emigrated to the Territory. The professions mtist frequent among the 
immigrants arc business and the military. 

The Institute indicated that 70 percent of the 20,527 huropcans born 
outside the Territory had arrived in 1969 or later; 60 per cent of the 
external-born population of all ethnic groups arrived since 1969. Only 7 
per cent of the external-born inhabitants of New Caledonia in 1976 had 
arrived in the territory prior to 1950. 

By 19S2 the total population of New Caledonia was 144,0(X1. The 
Kanaks were 45 percent of the total, having increased by 1.3,543 people. 
The total other population had actually decreased by 10.767 but the 
Kanaks were a minority in their own land. The nickel industry—owned 
by metropolitan French interests—was in a severe recession. Haris was 
making up nearly .30 per cent of receipts for the Territory's budget by 
1984 largely as a subsidy during the nickel slump and to support a major 
programme of primary education for the Kanak people. The central 
government was infusing more than twice the locally generated 
revenues, and its total commitment, including military, to the economy 
was estimated at IJS$250 million annually. 

A hundred years ago, in 1878, the Kanaks had revolted against the 
French Governor's seizure of their lands. Two thousand Kanaks and 2(K) 
Frenchmen died in that revolt. It was not until 1946 that the Statute on 
Native Peoples was lifted and the Kanaks were no longer used as forced 
labour, and acquired the right to move outside the reservations without 
government permission. New Caledonia gained the right to elect 
representatives to the French Parliament, and one thousand Kanaks 
became eligible to vote because of their service in the French Armed 
Forces. In 1958 New Caledonia voted to beci>me an Overseas Territory 
by accepting the Constitution of the Fifth Republic in the first election 
conducted on the basis of universal suffrage. 

Executive power was vested in the High Commissioner app<iintcd 
from Paris. The 36-member Territorial Assembly was permitted to 
debate and approve the budget submitted by the administration, and to 
‘express its desires’ on issues beyond that narrow juri.sdiction. The High 
Commissioner presided over weekly meetings of the Governing 
C.ouncil. whose seven members were elected by the Territorial 
Assembly. 
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But by 1979 neighbouring New Hebrides was moving uneasily tc 
indepiendencc from both Britain and France. President Giscarc 
d’Estaing tried to pre-empt the growing autonomy demands in Nevi 
Caledonia with ‘A Long Term Plan for New Caledonia's Economic and 
Social Development’ which came to be known after its advocate, the 
Secretary of State for Overseas Departments and Territories, Paul 
Dijoud. The Dijoud Plan committed France to US$150() million in 
development funds over the next decade; more importantly, it began 
the process of land reform. However, since the legislature was 
dominated by white settler interests opposed to these reforms for the 
Kanak people, Dijoud found that the only way he could proceed was by 
suspending the legislature and operating under Executive Order. 

Dijoud insisted that only those parties receiving at least 10 per cent of 
the vote should be represented in the New A.sscmbly. This precipitated 
the formation of three coalitions: the Rassemhlement pour la 
Caledonie dans la Repuhliquc (RPCR). which, as its name suggests, 
was anti-independence: the Federation pour une Nouvelle Societe 
C«/e£/ort/en«e(FNSC); and the FrontIndependantiste (FI). The first two 
coalitions entered an alliance, with twenty-two seats in the new 
Assembly. The FI had only fourteen seats, but it had attracted 82 per 
cent of the Kanak vote. Prc.sident Giscard visited New Caledonia in 
September 1979 and told the FI that it would have to win independence 
at the ballot box. He advised the while settlers to give the Kanaks a 
more equitable place in New Caledonian society by beginning with land 
reform. 

In May 1981 Francois Mitterrand won the presidential election. 
Despite the absence of a Socialist Party in New Caledonia, he was 
soundly supported by the Kanak vote, just as the white settlers voted 
against him overwhelmingly. The new President sent his Minister for 
Overseas Territories, Henri Emmanuclli, to New Caledonia in August 
and he recommended acceleration of land reforms and other changes. 
But, like Dijoud before him, he found that he had to institute rule by 
decree to get anywhere in this process. In the charged atmosphere of 
late 1981 a European supporter of independence, Pierre Declcrq, was 
assassinated. He was the first European to be buried in Kanak 
traditional burial grounds. 

In March 1983 the Front Independantiste won control of eighteen of 
the thirty-two communes out.sidc Noumea, while the RPCR took all ^ 
forty-five of the commune seats in the capital. Noumea, the most 
industrialised city in the South Pacific, the entrepot of the second most 
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important nickel deposits outside the communist world, was now clearly 
declaring itself an enclave of white workers, civil servants and tourists. 
In June 1983 the centrist FNSC withdrew from its coalition with the 
RPCR and entered into a new alliance with the Front Independantiste. 

A year later President Mitterrand summoned two dozen New 
Caledonian leaders of all parties to Nainville-les-Roches for round¬ 
table discussions. There the French government recognised the right of 
the Kanak peoples to self-determination, including their right to 
sovereignty. The Minister for Overseas Territories, George Lemoine. 
proposed a Statute of Autonomy as a five-year transitional device to an 
act of self-determination in 1989. The Lemoine Statute was submitted 
to the French Senate in May 1984. The depth of indifference of the 
French Parliament to the fate of New Caledonia was indicated by the 
fact that only seventeen of 488 deputies were present at the vote. The 
Lemoine Statute passed into French law by seven votes in favour, six 
against and three abstentions. 

The Lemoine Statute was as hotly contested in New Caledonia as it 
was ignored in metropolitan France. The white settlers said that it gave 
away too much; the Kanaks feared it was just a trick for postponing the 
problem to a post-Mitterrand government in 1988. The Statute 
attempted to promote the internal self-government that most 
dependent territories have today, hut retained control for France of 
defence, the judicial system, foreign relations and—significantly— 
immigration. The Front Independantiste transformed itself into the 
Kanaka National Socialist Liberation Front (FLNKS) and announced 
that it would boycott the Territorial Assembly elections scheduled for 
18 November 1984 that would serve as a referendum on the Statute. The 
FLNKS announced that it would form a Provisional Government on 1 
December. 

The Kanak boycott of the November elections was dramatically 
successful, even though President Mitterrand had responded by sending 
in 280 riot police. At the same time as the FLNKS formed its Provisional 
Government, President Mitterrand sent his Special Envoy. Edgard 
Pisani, to meet all the parties in order to submit a propt^sal for resolution 
of the impasse within two months. 

Himself a former Minister for Overseas Territories during the early 
1950s, President Mitterrand now accepted the failure of the Lemoine 
proposals and asked Pisani (former Gaullist Minister of Agriculture, 
member of the European Parliament and of the Brandt North-South 
Commission who had become a member of the Socialist Party in 1974) 
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to carry out the ‘mission impossible' that would require the wisdom of 
Solomon. The Special Envoy worked remarkably quickly and on 7 
January he announced his proposals to the people of New Caledonia 
over Noumean television: 

France or independence. 

Independence or France. 

It is possible to combine that which has thus far been in oppositit)n. I suggest 
that you decide, in the framework of Article 8S of the French Constitution, in 
favour of independence with association, guanmteeing the two countries 
stability in their relations and guaranteeing till, physical and moral persons, 
respect for *heir legitimate rights and security. 

France and independence. 

Mr Pisani insisted that there could be no lasting, peaceful or useful 
French presence in the Pacific without everyone's consent. But he also 
remarked that ‘the last forty years in the life o\ this world teach us that 
once the claim for sovereignty is expressed by a genuine people, 
independence is inevitable.' 

Mr Pisani proposed a referendum in July 1^X5 on the constitution of 
New Caledonia as an independent state assttciated with France. All 
citizens who had lived in the territory for three years wttuld be permitted 
to vote on its future. If the pnrposal succeeded, the French Parliament 
would recognise New C aledonia's independence as of I January 1986. 
In the interim, the territory would be governed by a transitional 
government under the High Commissioner until a legislative assembly 
was elected that could negotiate the necessary treaty with France and 
the ‘community pact designed to serve as the basis and ground rules of 
the multiracial society that Caledonian society will remain.’ Residents 
would be offered New Caledonian or French citizenship, but no-one 
would be forced to leave the territory if he or she did not opt for New 
Caledonian citizenship. Noumea would be given ‘special status’. New 
Caledonia would have sufficient international personality to become a 
member of the UN and of such regional associations as the South Pacific 
Forum. Pisani proposed generous economic support for the territory, 
and argued energetically for diversification of the economy since ‘it is 
ridiculous that agriculture should account for only .1 per cent of New 
Caledonia’s national product'. He sought, he .said, not to strike a blow 
at the economy of Noumea, but rather to give it ‘a solid base, a 
hinterland that can become its supplier and its client’. 

The Pisani Plan was criticised in Paris and Noumea as a sellout, while 
the Kanaks argued that the enfranchisement of all who had been in the 
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territory for only three years would ensure the supremacy of white 
settler interests. Mr Pisani worked hard to explain his compromise to all 
the interested parties. 'I had to work out a “mix” of guarantees; 
guarantees to France, to the Kanak people, and to the other 
communities. Then 1 realised that the problem was not that of the 
French presence in New Caledonia but the terms of that presence . . . 
We have all the elements to arrive at a durable contract that will 
promote equilibrium.’ Mr Pisani is convinced that ‘It is the future of 
New Caledonia to remain a multi-racial society.’ 

While Parisian forces called for the impeachment of President 
Mitterrand, the Gaullist leader of Noumea, Jacques Lafleur. flatly 
rejected the Pisani Plan. The debate within the FLNKS over how far to 
accommodate Mr Pisani was polarised by the killing of the Minister of 
Internal Security, F.loi Machoro. on 12 January. Machoro’s faction had 
travelled to Libya and was the most militant of the barricade builders in 
the countryside outside Noumea. Mr Mitterrand was in the process of 
extracting his troops from Chad, and now found himself having to send 
.L(KK) of them out to New Caledonia to protect the white settlers against 
Machoro’s Libyan-trained platoon. Jean-Marie Tjibaou. the President 
of the Provisional Government, initially accused Pisani of acquiescing in 
the killing of Machoro in order to eliminate this militant faction. But 
President Mitterrand flew to New Caledonia for twelve hours of 
meetings with both sides on 18 January to ‘reopen the dialogue". His 
visit also constituted an endorsement of the Pisani Plan. Pisani told 
Stephen Downes of The Age (Melbourne) on 23 January; 

President Mitterrand has emphasised my general architecture and he has 
asked everybody to contribute to the shaping round this architecture of the 
flesh ... I think the bones are fixed'. 

But President Mitterrand and Mr Pisani found that many observers 
consider that it is not only their metaphors that are mixed. 
'L'independence avec La France' seems a contradiction in terms to 
people more familiar with British principles of decolonisation. The 
editorial writers of The Times (London) passed the folK>wing judgement 
on January 8; 

An ingenious proposal, but one which apparently defiesa priinarv rule ot logic: 
the law of the excluded middle. A state, one would think. is either independent 
or not. The presence of foreign forces is not the litmus test, but their use when it 
comes to internal security surely is. Arc they to take orders from the 
independent government'.' If so, how can France guarantee the position t>f the 
settlers after independence'.’ If not, how can the state be called sovereign'.’ 
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The Times thought the proposals for a subsidiary special status within 
a sp>ecial status for Noumea ‘bizarre’. All in all. the proposals reminded 
the British too much of Cyprus or the communalism of Ulster. 

Shortly after Mr Pisani returned to Paris at the beginning of April the 
journal Valeurs Actuelles leaked a French Defence Department study 
calling for a large naval base at Noumea to accommodate nuclear 
submarines, the enlargement of the airfield at Tontouta and the 
stationing of several thousand military personnel in what observers saw 
as ‘a giant aircraft carrier of I9,(KK) square kilometres' situated on the 
junction of the major sea lanes in the South Pacific. Four thousand 
Caldnches, calling themselves ‘Friends of the US', staged a rally in 
Noumea calling for US intervention to make New Caledonia its 
fifty-first state. At the end of April, Prime Minister Fabius presented a 
revised plan for New Caledonia which proposed a referendum on 
self-determination by the end of 1987 and in the meantime the creation 
of four Regional Councils to be elected in August 198.'> which in turn 
would elect a Congress to replace the Territorial Assembly which would 
serve on an interim basis until the 1987 referendum. The plan also made 
gestures towards economic, social and cultural advancement for the 
Kanaks, but at the same time envisaged the reinforcement of the French 
military presence. 

There was a riot at Noumea when French nuclear submarines visited 
at the beginning of May 1985, and feelings were not soothed either in 
New Caledonia or the region when the Defence Minister, Charles 
Hernu. visited and said emphatically ‘The retreat of French soldiers 
from New Caledonia is non-negotiablc. France is there for another 20, 
30 or 1(K) years.’ Meanwhile the revised proposals ran into trouble in 
Paris where the French National A.ssembly modified the powers of the 
Regional Council and created Councils t)f Chiefs in the regions. The 
FLNK.S held its congress at the end of April to decide whether or not to 
boycott the August elections. The moderates prevailed and it was 
decided to use the ‘regionalisation’ proposals as a means towards 
independence. 

On the eve of the tenth anniversary of French underground tests in 
the Pacific, France exploded its seventieth nuclear device at Mururoa 
despite continuing objections led by New Zealand. The French Senate 
sent a delegation to New Caledonia in July and later in the month the 
Senate referred the New Caledonia legislation to the Constitutional 
Council on the grounds that the electoral rearrangements in favour of 
the constituencies outside Noumea created imbalances. Pisani was 
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replaced by Fernand Wibaux, former French ambassador to Lebanon, 
as the Rainbow Warrior was blown up in Auckland harbour. 

Soon after the South Pacific Forum met in Raratonga and failed to 
strongly endorse the campaign to have New Caledonia reinscribed on 
the UN’s list of colonial territories, the French Constitutional Council 
declared the New Caledonia Bill unconstitutional because it would 
disadvantage the white settlers. Anthropologist Jean Guiart claimed 
that the Caldoches electoral roll was inflated while young Kanaks in 
particular had not been registered on their rolls. The French Right had 
every interest in prolonging the situation to prevent a resolution before 
the March 1986 National Assembly elections, but Mitterrand called an 
emergency session of the National Assembly in late August and the Bill 
was passed. The referendum was set for 28 September. The French role 
in the sinking of the Rainbow Warrior was becoming more apparent 
every week, but while Defence Minister Hernu eventually had to 
resign, the government survived and very few observers clearly 
understood the connection between the Greenpeace campaign and the 
decolonisation struggles in the French and American nuclear testing 
sites in the Pacific. 

Voter turnout on 28 September was estimated as between 80 and 90 
per cent. The settler party RPCR won twenty-five of the forty-six seats 
but only one of the four regional councils. Noumea. The FLNKS won 
not only the two regions they were expected to take, but also, the third, 
the central region or satellite region around Noumea. The Kanaks thus 
won control of the local level councils, but the RPCR settler interests 
hold a majority in the interim Congress. 

Some observers saw the French strategy as one to ‘gradually increase 
autonomy before a referendum on independence is held by the end of 
1987’ (Sydney Morning Herald). Others thought the FLNKS has locked 
themselves into agreeing to the enfranchisement of recent arrivals on 
the island that would trap them if the act of self-determination is ever 
held. Most saw it as a delaying tactic on the part of the French and 
wondered if the Kanaks had agreed to it because the loss of their 
military wing with the death of Machoro had taken away their will to 
fight other than at the ballot box. Few saw it as an enduring solution, 
llie RPCR’s Lafleur called it a ‘completely mad' gerrymander. Prime 
Minister Lange, champion of Pacific denuclearisation but not 
necessarily decolonisation, said hopes for a middle ground were dashed 
by the election results. What nobody could deny was that the FLNKS 
held at least eighty per cent of the support of the Kanak people of New 
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Caledonia. The que.stion for them to decide before the end of 1987 is 
how far they want to go with that mandate. 

Whoever wins the March 1986 elections in France will not be able to 
just wish the New Caledonia problem away. As a moderate opposition 
leader told Ingrid A Kircher in April 198.'?; ‘The (French] opposition is 
making politics using the New Caledonia issue as a trampoline. But if 
they have the New Caledonia problem on their hands when they come 
to power, it will not be easy for them.' 
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MALCOLM PEAS _ 

The troubled course of 
Colombian peacemaking 


The Colombian M-iy movement assaulted the Palace of Justice in the 
centre of Bogota on 6 November 1985. After little more than a day the 
affair was over, at great cost in human life—the M-19 guerrillas 
themselves, their hostages (including a good proportion of the judges of 
the Supreme Court), guards, police, army. A week later the Nevado del 
Ruiz volcano erupted, causing a mud-slide that buried the town of 
Armero and killed some 25,000 people. 'I'he Armcro disaster thrust into 
the background the events of the Palace of Justice. Those events 
themselves had been so swift that the outside world had had little chance 
to ponder what might be behind them. The M-19 had miscalculated—it 
had clearly expected to reap a rich harvest of publicity in the course of 
prolonged negotiations, as it had for eight weeks in 1980 by holding 
captive a number of ambassadors in the residence of the Dominican 
Embassy. Thus, at the end of a disastrous month the situation in 
Colombia had by no means been made clearer. Situations elsewhere in 
Latin America where guerrillas are active—Peru. El Salvador, 
Nicaragua—arc by no means clear either, but they arc less obviously 
perplexing than the affairs of Colombia. 

Colombia ct)mbines high levels of civil liberty and democratic 
practice—a free and varied press, freedom of association and 
organisation, independent trade unions, frequent and regular elections 
(the most consistent record in Latin America), a party system in which 
there is much competition and in which careers are certainly open to 
talent—with persistent political violence and the longest guerrilla 
history in the hemisphere. President Belisario Betancur. who took 
office in Augu.st 1982, has undoubtedly (many polls arc taken in 
Colombia) been the country's most popular President for many years, 
and his presidency has been characterised above all by his dri\e for an 
internal pteacc settlement. Why then did November produce scenes of 
such spectacular violence? How did three years of negotiation, truce 
and dialogue end in such bloody misunderstanding and miscalculation? 
The pessimists in Colombia now declare that, logically, the republic will 
now go the way of ‘either El Salvador or Argentina'. But republics are 
not works of logic, and Colombia is not like either El Salvador or 
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Argentina in social structure or in institutions. If there is much reason 
for pessimism, then which pessimists are right? Some general 
knowledge of the republic’s past history is needed to begin to answer 
these questions, and to set the current actors—the government and the 
civilian politicians, the army, the revolutionaries, the civil population 
(urban and rural), outside influences, drug-traffickers and other 
criminals—in conie.xt. 


The Historical Background 


Colombia has a long history of political violence. In the nineteenth 
century this took the form of frequent civil wars between Liberals and 
Conservatives, which left a comple.x pattern of sectarian antagonism 
and mistrust throughout the country. I’he parties were loose coalitions 
of regional groups, not defined by any class lines, but conflict had the 
effect of spreading allegiances far and wide, if only for defensive 
purposes, and most Colombians and most districts came to have little 
doubt on which side their loyalties lay. In the early years of this eenlury 
conflict was muted by arrangements for minority representation, but it 
revived after 1946 in acute form, intensified by wider popular 
participation. .Strife between the parties produced a short-lived military 
government between 195.1 and 1957 under Ocneral Gustitvo Rojas 
Pinilla—the first army government for a hundred years. The number of 
dead between 1946 and 1957 cannot be preci.sely calculated, but ran into 
tens of thousands. Numerous guerrilla bands came into existence, 
predominantly Liberal in political colour; the best organised, those of 
the llanos oricntalcs or eastern plains, numbered several thousand. In 
1957 the leaders of the two traditional political currents agreed on a 
50-5(1 power-sharing coalition, the Frente Nacional, to oust the army 
and to bring an end to la violcnda. Some Liberal guerrillas had already 
accepted an amnesty offered by Rojas Pinilla in 195,V Others now 
accepted a new amnesty. Others did not: some became bandits, and 
most of these were killed in the 1960s; some remained without amnesty 
under revolutionary colours—the Colombian Communist Ptirty had 
established here and there a rural presence in earlier decades—and the 
majority of these went on to form what in the early 1960s emerged as the 
Fuerzas Armadas de la Revolucion Colomhiana, the FARC. The early 
1960s also saw the emergence of the Castroite LLN and the Maoist 
EPL. In choosing their areas of opxjration these groups studied what had 
gone before. The origins of the M-19 were different. That group 
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emerged as a response to the elections of 1970, when divisions in the 
Conservative party and Liberal indifference to the Conservative 
candidate of the Frente Sacional led to a surge of support for the 
opposition led by General Rojas Pinilla—like Peron, though to a much 
lesser degree, the General enjoyed the advantage of being officially 
proscribed. The Frente Naeional won only on a narrow and dubious 
margin, and the M-19 was formed to undertake an extra-legal response 
to those it alleged had themselves defrauded the popular vote.' 

That is the barest outline of events up to the beginning of the t97()s. 
but it helps to explain some characteristics of the present Colombian 
scene. First, the persistence of politically motivated violence—Liberal. 
Conservative, revolutionary or reactionary—combined with a high level 
of violent crime, blunts the sensibilities. Guerrillas have a far greater 
impact, at least initially, in places previously at peace. There have been 
so many guerrillas intermittently operating in different parts of 
Colombia that it is only extreme actions that produce any frisson. It is 
perhaps partly that consideration that governs the decisions of the 
M-19. but it also explains the lack t)f success that the 'small motvir' of the 
guerrilla—to fall back on the/oco-theory terms of the 19bl>s—has had in 
starting up any 'large motor’ that might be better geared towards 
changing the (\)lombian political system. 

Secondly, though there have been vast changes in Ci)lombian society 
in these decades—one need only mention the extraordinarily rapid rate 
of urbanisation and secularisation—the guerrilla situation has remained 
relatively static. No one knows exactly how many guerrillas there are in 
Colombia, and the best-informed guesses depend on more-or-less 
arbitrary definitions of what constitutes a combatant, but there may 
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C'LRLC C'IDLR Llniversidad de los Andes. PIKS L'xpldiningt ihe i lo/ein in tcipiire'- Ih.il sort ol 
patient analysis of the history and socK’ly that produced it A simple cnunicr.ition ol, lot 
example, siH'ial inequalities in the countryside dews not explain (.'olombun s lotcncc at .ill. ni.no 
regions of Uitin America share such inequalities with Colombia but arc nowlieie ncai vuiolciit 
Current guerrilla activity also requires detailed siwiologie.il and historical aii.ibsis lor its 
explanation. This short article can only offer some hints 
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well be less than ten thousand in all groups, including the M-19 which 
does not fall within the usual definitions of cither ‘guerrilla’ or 
‘terrorist’. For what such a calculation is worth, there may have been 
more guerrillas per capita in the 195()s. Colombia is the fourth largest 
Latin American republic in area, and has a population of 27 million. 

Thirdly, there is a long tradition of both civilian dominance in politics 
and of negotiation with guerrillas. The influence of the armed forces is 
not negligible, and it has had its high points as well as its low points since 
the brief military government of the mid 1950s, but the theorists of 
creeping militarisation, though they arc numeroiLS on the Colombian 
left, arc faced with much that they cannot explain—most obviously the 
election and policies of President Bctancur. In the matter of negotiation 
with opponents in arms, one jurist has counted sixty-seven indultos and 
amnistias (pardons and amnesties) in the hundred and sixty years after 
1821. 

Some general considerations about public order should be added. 
Given the size of the republic, the wildness of much of the terrain, the 
existence of many frontiers with the conflicts frontiers imply, the far 
from deferential culture of much of the population, the easy availability 
of arms and the history of civil war and sectarian strife, Colombia has 
always been a lightly policed and a lightly garrisoned country. The 
police enjoy neither popularity nor prestige. Since the Bogota riot of 9 
April 1948, when in the chaos that followed the assassination of the 
Liberal leader Jorge tlicccr Gaitan the largely Liberal police went over 
to the rioters, they have been under the control of the Ministry of 
Defence. 'I'hcy have yet to find the right balance between national and 
local control, and they are ill-paid and ill-equipped. Reforms have been 
seriously begun, but will take some years to overcome public apathy and 
hostility—Colombians are far more ready to admit that subversion and 
crime are not just a problem of policing than they are to recognise that 
proper policing is an essential part of any solution. The police have 
suffered particularly heavily at the hands of the M-19 this past year, as 
their small detachments are an easy target. 

The armed forces of Colombia have more extensive counter¬ 
insurgency experience than any other Latin American army with the 
possible exception of Guatemala. Numbers were small up until the 
1950s—a few hundred officers and less than ten thousand men—and a 
professional military career carried little social prestige (the renowned 
generals of the civil wars had been essentially civilian amateurs). The 
size of the establishment has since increased to 72,5(X), and professional 
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capacity has improved.^ The army now recruits bachileres, the qualified 
sons of better-off Colombians, as well as peasants, a significant and 
necessary advance. It has begun to remedy its greatest weakness, 
reliance on one-year recruits and lack of highly-trained long service 
soldiers in the ranks. 

The army has had considerable practice in supporting the civil 
authorities in the control of urban disturbances, and usually handles 
these well. It is obviously capable of containing the stolid rural guerrillas 
of the FARC, and there is plenty of evidence to show that its most lucid 
minds do not consider that purely military solutions to these problems 
are likely to succeed. There are two marked traits visible in Colombian 
military ideology. One is anti-communism—they consider that 
Colombia is already to some extent involved in the East-West conflict, 
and that communism is an un-C'olombian ideology; the second is an 
insistence on the role of the armed forces as upholders of the 
C'onstitution. 'National Security' doctrines can be found in Colombian 
military writings, but so can criticism of them. Increased military 
powers under a state-of-sicgc and the use of military courts for cases of 
subversion have commonly been given as examples of military 
encroachment on the civilian sphere. It is however civilians who impose 
the statc-of-siege and who decide on the use of military courts; the latter 
are not universally popular among army officers. 

Colombian civil government enjoys a high but not perfect degree of 
legitimacy. Elections arc free and competitive, but the showing of the 
left is generally poor. Though they are far from monolithic—indeed, 
because they arc not monolithic—the traditional parties dominate the 
polls, and critics ascribe this to an all-pervasive 'clientelism'. the 
catch-all explanation of recent years, and to their superior access to the 
maquinaria, the machinery of government patronage. This is by no 
means a complete explanation—both traditional parties possess, apart 
from patronage, some extremely effective politicians—but it is widely 
believed. Abstention in elections is also high. The voting age is 
eighteen, the vote is not obligatory and Colombian parties are not rich. 


'total Armcit Forces 72..‘)Oll; Army ST.dtltl. Figures Ironi A J tmglish, Arnu-J f<>r<v\ in l.uiin 
America. Lonilon: Jane's fJIU, For the role of the army up to the early mTtK see R Maullm. 
Sittdiers, (iucrriUw. and I’oliiics m Colombia. l.rxinglon. Massachusetts D t' lle.ith. I'f.t. 
General (retd) J J Matullana. Alternalivadelfld. Vaz oGuerra. Bogota; Canal Ramire/-Antarcs. 
IQM. is an incisive es.>uiy by a distinguished soldier. 

In a recent survey by the Colombian subsidiary of Gallup into citi/ens' eontidenee or l.iek ol il 
in national institutioas the Army ranked third highest after educational establishments .md the 
Church. See Semana. 16 December I'lK.S. 
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The result is that half or more of this theoretical electorate does not 
vote. Linder a sophisticated analysis the Colombian participation 
figures do not look so exceptional, but not all analysis, either 
revolutionary or academic, is sophisticated.' Few Colombian politicians 
do not dream of making the break-through that will mobilise these 
reluctant potential voters, generally located in the new population of 
the cities. A proportion of this larger urban population consists of a 
much expanded middle elass, which has been little studied, but which is 
not the same as the much smaller and more dependent middle class of 
forty, thirty or even twenty years ago. 

The conjuncture of 1982 

Julio Cesar Jurbay Ayala, the candidate ol the Liberal party, was 
elected President in Pt7S. A man of comparatively humble origins, he 
w as perhaps the first Colombian politician of less privileged background 
to reach the presideney through his own political strength. He was a 
single-minded machine politician, and his chief appeal was to politicians 
of similar type. There are ntany of these in Colombia, though one 
cannot sav that they are all popular. Though I urbay was, and remains, a 
much more representative figure than his left-wing or upper-class critics 
recognise, his government was lack-lustre all the same, and was early on 
assailed by the M- PT The movement .stole thousands of weapons from 
the iirmy arsenal in Bogota shortly after his election. It survived the 
subsequent capture of most of its members and. ostensibly to free them 
from gav)l. held the assembled ambassadors to ransom in the embassy of 
the Dominican Republic during March and April 1980. With some 
support fnun Cuba the M- IVa year later in March 19S1 mounted a small 
guerrilla invasion in the south of the country close to the border with 
ficuador. Colombia thereupon severed relations with ('uba. President 
Turbay offered guerrillas an amnesty (Law M of 19KI), but its 
provisions were not considered ample enough and it was overshadowed 
by his Estatitto dc Sef’iiridacI, passed with military tipproval after the 
arms robbery. The political moment for amnesty was certainly not ripe. 
The [•'.smuto dc Scf^uridad perhaps made little practical difference to 
security, but it was criticised as an exceptionally repressive measure. 


But see M l.atdrre Rued.i, lAnnones \ rarlidrn rn (tiloinhni. Boftoli'i: DniverMihiil Ue Ins 
Andes. l‘)74 and hisessays in/Witicu VBogota LJniversidaddelos Andes. 1^80, Foi 
an r.nglish text, R A Berry e/ al (eds) The /'«///«s of ( (iinprumiw Cvatutnn (iovemmem m 
f fVorr/Ma. New Brunswiek M transaction Biaiks. |dWl 
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Colombia’s human rights record is not perfect—it is, for example, not as 
good as Venezuela’s—but there has never yet been anything 
approaching systematic repression of civilians by soldiers and police on 
a Southern Cone scale. The Eslatulo did not stop the M-iy lobbing 
mortar-bombs at the presidential palace. There was no censorship of 
any sort and criticism of the government was continuous, merciless and 
personal. 

'To the government’s internal difficulties should be added 
international isolation. Colombia had differences with Nicaragua over 
the islands of San Andres and Frovidencia and over various lesser 
islands and keys, and was disappointed that the US did not on this 
question reciprocate the general support that Colombia gave to her on 
inter-American matters. C'olombia had problems with Cuba; the 
Cubans considered that Colombia’s competition for a seat on the UN 
Security Council was inspired by Washington; they gave the M-IM 
guerrillas of the Dominican limbassy asylum and a heroes' welcome to 
1 lavana when that siege was brought to a negotiated end and supported 
their incursion into the Putumayo. C’olombia had al.so taken the most 
pro-British line of all the Spanish American republics except Chile 
during the Malvinas/Falklands War. in sharp contrast to Venezuela, 
with whom C’olombia has unresolved border differences. In IMSZ the 
republic looked dangerously alone. Some of the danger lay in Central 
America, and not just in the form of Nicaraguan claims to C'olombian 
islands. C’olombia might become a target for subversion from Central 
America. Both guerrillas and army watched Central America 
developments with interest; a guerrilla victory in T'l Salvador would 
undoubtedly have had a most pvvwerful effect in Colombia—in that 
sense the republic was the largest though the least-pondered 'domino' in 
the area. 


Belisario Betancur 

Belisario Betancur. the Conservative candidate, won the presidential 
election for the 19S2-S6 term against a divided Liberal parly. It was 
his third attempt. The mv)st ctmspicuous plank in his platform had been 
low-cost housing, but his vast popularity derived not from any specific 
promise, nor from his humble origins and approachable nature, but 
primarily from his position as the opposition or 'non-continuist' 
candidate at the end of the Turbay government. Dr Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen, his principal opponent, was running for a second term—he 
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had been President from 1974 to 1978—and could not distance himself 
from the Turbay administration and its reputation for corruption, 
inertia and heavy-handedness. Though it had been Dr Lopez who first 
argued the urgent need for a new drive for peace and attracted the 
suppt>rt of many intellectuals by doing so, including that of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, it was to be Bctancur who from the start of his 
administration made the cause his own. Knjoying support in opinion 
polls at unprecedented levels and a master of public relations, he made 
the subversives offers that they could not refuse. He captured the 
initiative, and for the first time in many years it was the government and 
not the guerrillas that issued the challenges. The peace process involved 
many actors, and to understand its evolution one must examine the 
antecedents of the different guerrilla groups, the problems posed by 
death-squads, the cocaine mafia, the attitude of the armed forces, the 
numerous and intractable practical problems posed by peace-making, 
and the course of public opinion. The account of guerrillas and 
subversives that follows is neces.sarilv tentative, as reliable information 
is not easy to come by and unreliable information abounds. 1 have tried 
to gain insights from their apologists and propagandists, who have had 
no cause to complain of not getting a hearing in the last two years. 

FARC 

The Fucrzits Armadas de la Kcvolnddn Colomhiana are the oldest and 
largest guerrilla organisation in Colombia. Their origins can be traced 
back to the 'classic' violcncia of the 19.S()s, and their literature 
emphasises their origins in peasant self-defence —autodefensa 
campesina —against the army in the Rojas Pinilla years and in 1964-196.5 
when it took the offensive against several so-called 'independent 
republics' in the departments of Tolima and Huila. The FARC provide 
the revolutionary credentials of the Moseow-line Colombian 
Communist Party, which would hardly appear revolutionary without 
such a link. The organisation claims to control twenty-seven fronts, but 
these vary in numbers and combative ness. In some areas the FARC arc 
well rooted in the local population, though this probably owes more to 
organisation than enthusiasm. They recruit using methods similar to 
those of the regular army: local census, allocation of quotas of recruits, 
payment to their families. Discipline is severe, and there is formal 
indoctrination. They have raised funds from the holeteo or vacuna 
(vaccination)—demands on landowners—from kidnapping and from 
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levies on cocaine growing. The rural guerrilla in now thought to be 
richer than the urban party. The visible commander is the veteran 
Manuel Marulanda V61ez, Tirofijo. He has a legendary reputation for 
survival, but his pronouncements show a certain modesty about his own 
talents and about the degree to which the FARC p>ose an immediate 
threat to the army and the status quo. The FARC arc far less aggressive 
than the M-19, some of whose leaders arc ex-combatants of the FARC 
who left out of impatience. Something of the aura of autodefensa still 
pervades them. The army nonetheless in 1982 considered the FARC the 
most formidable long-term threat, and was more sceptical about the 
possibilities of a truce with them than about one with the M-19. This 
may have been because the army sees them as part of a wider communist 
strategy. 

In the last three years it has clearly not been in the interests of either 
Cuba or Nicaragua or the Soviet Union that the FARC should be seen as 
making life difficult for the Colombian government, a leading member 
of the Contadora group and an advocate of negotiation in Central 
America. Many speculate that the FARC’s adherence to the truce 
derives from orders from above and from abroad. There is no clear 
evidence for this argument, but it is plausible. It is not incompatible with 
other reasons: an ageing leadership conscious of military stalemate; the 
possibility of political gains to be made in local consolidation and in 
publicity that pictures the FARC as the senior, the ‘responsible’ 
guerrilla. 'I’he FARC gained a deal of such publicity when they became 
the first guerrillas to sign a truce with Bctancur's peace commission at 
La Uribe, Meta department, on 28 March 1984.'’ 

The M-19 

The 19 of M-19 refers to 19 April 1970, the date of the presidential 
election of that year in which the followers of the then populist General 
Rojas Pinilla were allegedly robbed of victory. The movement has 
essentially Colombian origins, and its leaders have always insisted on its 
national and nationalistic character. It cannot be easily classified as a 
guerrilla or a terrorist movement. It has sometimes operated in the rural 
guerrilla mode, as in the Caquet^ and in parts of the Central Cordillera, 
but its most spectacular operations do not follow normal guerrilla 


‘ The FARC’s view of itself is reported in C Arango 7„ FA RC Vrmlr Aiun. /h' Marifuelalia a l.u 
Uribe, BogoUi; Ediciones Aurora, 1<W4. 
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tactics. It kidnapped and murdered the trade union leader Raquel 
Mercado, but later confessed that the murder had been an error. 
C'ertain leaders, for example the late Carlos Toledo Plata, have been 
sincere in regarding clandcstinity as merely an episode in lives they 
meant to dedicate to open political proselytism. Prom its origins it has 
shown of all the Colombian groups the greatest appetite for publicity: it 
stole Bolivar's sword, it tunnelled into the Bogota arsenal, it seized the 
Dominican limbassy. Its principal figure before he was killed in a plane 
crash in IW.T Jaime Bateman, was publicity-conscious to the verge of 
narcissism. The Colombian press, beginning with the Conservative HI 
Si(;l() and including widely selling and unrevolutionary magazines such 
as Cninios. published extensive interviews with the movement's 
leaders, interviews granted from clandcstinity or from gaol. (Many 
leaders have been in gaol more than once; the leniencies and 
complexities of Colombian law make it hard to keep anyone inside 
long.) 

Despite all this publicity, it is hard to discern the exact aims of M-19 
beyond such conjunetural objectives as the release from prison of 
members of the movement. There is an emphasis on nationalism, but 
this is not expressed in any concrete programme. The Colombian 
economy has always been largely in Colombitm hands, and there is little 
xenophobic or anti-American feeling in Colombia. Niitionalism is 
therefore the harder to articulate. There is also an emphasis on 
improvisation and on participation. The M-19 sees itself as agile, 
capable of surprise, inspirational, even folcldrico. the political heirs of 
(iarcia Marquez's Macondo. One leader likens making the revolution 
to cooking a stew, with no fixed recipe but with this and that and the 
genius of the cook. The M-19 criticises the l ARC's military posture as 
posing no real threat to the army at all—'In Cr)lombia there are 
guerrillas in all the departments and nothing happens at all; the army 
has them all completely under control.' (see note .S) The political 
antecedents of the leaders are varied, and nothing useful can be 
deduced from their social origins. The movement's origins in an 
electoral frustration, that of 1970 which had ceased to have any meaning 
by the 1980s. and their insistence on participation made them look more 
promising material than the FARC for re-entry into unarmed politics, 
or at least politics where the guns did not go off. However, 
‘participation’ was not defined. 

The numbers of the M-19 arc as hard to gauge exactly as those of the 
FARC, harder in that the FARC arc relatively static. My impression is 
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that in the M-19 a core of leaders and veterans—no single figure has 
replaced Bateman—manage a more fluid rank-and-file. The M-19 has 
taken heavy losses but replaces them with apparent ease. It has rural 
contingents in Cauca and Valle some of the ranks clearly come from 
Indian Tierrandentro—but the bulk of the membership is urban or small 
town. They are also most of them adolescent, of both sexes. 'I'he 
mid-teenage guerrillera features in the propaganda of both FARC and 
M-19. Young people are easily induced to join—anyone who has seen 
Colombian guerrillas on the frequent recent occasions on which they 
have been visible will have noticed that they are conscious of the 
glamour of arms and uniforms—and it is not difficult to launch them into 
the bloody confrontations that are an M-19 speciality. It is because they 
are so young, not because they arc so fanatical, that they enter these 
fights in which so many get killed. In some mimidpios support for the 
M-19 among the young is notorious, and a vicious circle of 
unemployment, subversion and repression can be created Yumbo. a 
large industrial suburb outside Cali, is such a case. In August 19S4 the 
M-19 ‘took' Yumbo from within, and radioed the army to come and 
fight. The M-19 is not short of funds, which are obtained by robbery, 
kidnapping, extortion and, in all probability, drugs. It is not an austere 
puritanical movement. At the end of the Turbay government one of its 
leaders confessed that 

making a revolution costs u lot of money. In seven and a half years I think we 
have spent around a hundred million pesos ... at least seventy million pesos 
we invested in houses, cars, apartments which the army has taken. You can't 
have centralised accounting when you work illegally . . . 

(Even the FARC nowadays confesses to expensive tastes such as 
faded blue jeans, Marlboro’, tape-recorders, canned beer and CtKa- 
Cola.)’’ I'he old pretence that arms come from the enemy has been 
abandoned. Arms are bought. The M-19 signed the truce on 24 August 
1984 at Corinto (Valle) and El Hobo (Huila). 

Other |>roups 

The Ejercuo de Lihcraddn NadonaHELfi) and the Ejerdto Popular dc 
Liheraddn (EPL) are smaller and more geographically restricted in 
their operations than the FARC or the M-19. The ELN was founded in 


Quotations on M-19 fmm P Lara, Sirmhra Vif nua. tirruiifras . Bonot.i I-.Uitori.il 

Fontumura, 1982. pp 9.1, 120; on FARC's tastes. C .Ar.'inf’o /.. op. oi . p 19 
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the mid-1960s under Castroite inspiration, and the group in which 
Camilo 'I’orres spent a short time before he was killed. It became 
notorious for internecine arguments and executions, but survives and 
refuses any part in the peace process. The EPL is Maoist, now 
presumably of the Albanian persuasion. It has participated in the truce, 
and is held to be the one movement that has resisted any involvement 
with drugs.*’ 

There are several more shadowy revolutionary organisations or 
criminal conspiracies masquerading as revolutionary organisations, and 
these have increased in number as the peace negotiations have excited 
divisions within the guerrillas. 

The MAS 

The MovimietUo Anti-Sccueslros. MAS, is a death squad ostensibly 
formed to execute kidnappers—since the mid-1961 )s Colombia has come 
to have the highest kidnapping rate in the world; most kidnappings are 
not politically motivated but kidnapping may well be the principal 
source of guerrilla funds in the last decade. Early in the Bentancur 
government the Prociiraclor revealed that fifty-seven members of the 
armed forces were listed as under suspicion of complicity with its 
activities. Other para-military groups have gained notoriety, for 
example the tiznados of the Middle Magdalena, who blacked their 
faces. In that region all sorts of violence prevailed in the first months of 
19S4, variously explained as a counter-blast of landowners against 
guerrilla exactions, a concerted land-grab with the connivance and 
participation ol the army, a purge ot local peasant and trade union 
leadership .... Violence produces a dense fog. Though little can be 
said about them with any certainty, the existence iT such groups as the 
MAS poses an obvious threat to the success of an amnesty. It is an 
article of belief on the Colombian left that the leaders of the Liberal 
guerrillas in the llanos orientales who accepted amnesties in the 19.'S()s 
all met violent ends. The government is undoubtedly sincere in offering 
guarantees, but it has enemies that wish to make them ineffective.^ 

" T'hc LPl. has mw ahanilnncd the truce, one of its principal spokesmen. Oscar William Calvo, 
was assassinated in Uogola in November IVK5. 

' Violence does not only produce a Uig in the Middle Magdalena. In C'auea in the south at least 
half-a-do/cn organisations claim to he active, and it is no longer laissihle to do more than 
speculate from a distance on who is doing what to whom or why. ('olomhian anthropologists 
long familiar with the areaean no longer work in many districts. It is not a reactionary fiction that 
there is acute conflict between dilfereni guerrilla organisations and often within a single guerrilla 
organisation any more than it is a revolutionary ficnim that death-squads exist and that 
amnestied guerrillas have been murdered by them. 
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The Mafia 

It had been known for some time before President Betancur assumed 
office that there were links between the guerrillas and the cocaine trade. 
Some sources indicate that the FARC was initially opposed to coca 
cultivation for cocaine, but that the movement thereby brought on itself 
the hostility of both those growing the coca and the Mafia. It was more 
expedient to tax and control production. In its first years the Betancur 
government chose for the sake of peacemaking not to draw attention to 
this connection, and the emphasis placed on it by US Ambassador 
Lewis Tambs was considered unhelpful, or even an attempt to sabotage 
a negotiated settlement with the guerrillas of a type that the US opposed 
in Central America. Whatever Ambassador l ambs' motives were, few 
would now deny that his facts were correct. The FARC makes money 
out of coca, but is careful not to involve itself further. The M-19 has 
been careless: the late Ivan Marino Ospina declared his support for the 
Mafia’s threat to kill Americans resident in Colombia in reprisal for the 
extradition of Colombians to the US; the other leaders made him 
recant, but itwas a damaging mistake. Many commentators on the M-19 
assault on the Palace of Justice sought an explanation related to drugs; 
the M-19 had been paid to carry out the operation by the Mafia to bring a 
halt to extraditions by destroying the records, lire explanation is 
far-fetched, as the seizure of the court is better explained by their need 
for a major propaganda success, but many papers were certainly 
destroyed. Whatever the exact relationships arc. there is no doubt that 
the illegal resources of the drug traffic have both helped subversives 
obtain a stetidy supply of modern wcaptins—an M-16 rifle 'puesto cn 
Boffota (placed in Bogota) is said to cost US$1,000—and that the drug 
trade has contributed to the atmosphere of menace and corruption in 
which all sorts of extremism can flourish. 

The course of the truce 

The FARC, as has been noted, signed a cease-fire in March 19X4. I’hcre 
have been occasional skirmishes with the army on some fronts, and not 
many landowners within the FARC's reach would agree that they have 
ceased operations, but on the whole, with the main body of the 
movement, the truce has held. They have begun the formation of a legal 
political arm, the Union Patridlica. Dissidents have formed the Ricardo 
Franco Front which insists on continuing the armed struggle, and there 
has been some fighting and executions within the guerrilla. ('You have 
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to realise,' said one well-placed official observer, ‘that the Colombiai 
guerrilla is even more disorganised than the Colombian government.’ 
The comparative quiescence of the FARC remains the most importan 
tangible achievement of Betancur’s search for peace. 

The M-19 did not sign a cease-fire agreement until August 1984, an( 
it announced that it considered it broken in June 198.‘5, less than a yea 
later. The movement gave as its reasons for resuming the struggle tht 
killing of M-19 members. One prominent leader. Carlos Toledo Plata 
had been shot before they signed the truce. An attempt was made oi 
another, Antonio Navarro Wolf, shortly before the announce! 
resumption of hostilities, and there were other losses. The evidenci 
however points more towards miscalculation than to frustration for ai 
explanation ot the June decision. 

The M-19 pursued an erratic course after August 1984. and many o 
its actions were deliberately provocative towards the armed forces. I 
claimed the right not only to uniforms and arms—a thorny enougl 
question—but to a fortified encampment with mined approaches, whicl 
was certainly not envisaged in the truce agreement. It began to organisi 
barrios in Cali, but in an ambivalent para-military manner—th< 
ambivalence about fighting for peace' is apparent in the movement’; 
propaganda. Enrique Santos Calderon, a journalist and member o 
several peace commissions, contrasts its attitude with that of the FARC 
The FARC also invokes its numerous dead and the aggressions it has suffercc 
in this never-perfcct cease-fire. But it does so with the experience and realisn 
of an essentially peasant movement with more than twenty years struggh 
behind it. which knows that this tumous peace implies a long slow haul, witi 
many interruptirins. The M-19 makes its allegations with all the impatience aiu 
indignation of an urban militancy, intellectuali/ed and demanding whicl 
appears to believe that peace crowned with noble social reforms am 
impeccable democratic openings is just round the corner.'^ 

The demands of the M-19 were made as if the movement was thi 
arbiter of the situation, or at least as if it was the government's equa 
interlocutor. The leaders seem to have been convinced of their owi 
overwhelming popularity, to have taken the prudential tolerance am 
passing goodwill that the inhabitants of such towns :is Corinto showee 
them as evidence of profound popular support, to have generalise! 


" E Siintiis f'alclcron. l.a iiuerra por la (‘az. Hnyotii: CTiRlT', I'lS.S (prologue by (i (larci 
M(ir(|iiez|. p 2.SV. I his book eontiims in un appendix the prinei|)al documents ol the truce, t o 
the M-l't's vieu of it before they resumed hostility, see Corhuo. Dogota: Ldieiones Macondii 
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from Yumbo. Tht'y may have decided to break the truce in June 19S5 on 
the calculation that the general strike announced for 2(1 June would lead 
to some sort of general upheaval, or at least a repression that would 
swell their ranks. What happened, and what continued to happen as 
they skirmished with the army and police in the Ouindio and in Valle, 
was that their arrogance and impatience rapidly eroded their credibility 
and popularity. This was apparent in the universities, where their 
audiences dwindled and even turned hostile: in the climate of liberty 
and respect that Betancur fostered people felt a right to their t)wn 
opinions, and resented the M-PJ style of providential dictation. Public- 
opinion was not with them w'hen they broke the truce: in their raids on 
virtually defenceless provincial police posts, it was even for once on the 
side of the police. I'hey miscalculated their political support, and raised 
the stakes continually with no regard for either the delicacy of 
Bctancur's political position, which they weakened by making him look 
a dupe, or for the obvious limitations of his constitutional powers. This 
miscalculation was to become fatally obvious in November. 

Prior to November those who wished to excuse the M-19 for breaking 
the truce—and peace being the wish of most Colombians, excuses were 
necessary—would blame the armed forces for their lack of con\iction 
about the possibilities of peace and for underhand harassment of the 
guerrillas. Many officers recognised that the alternative to some Mirt of 
political solution to the guerrilla problem was a confrontation that even 
if it did not get worse would go on draining resources and distracting the 
armed forces from more important tasks. 'I he Malvinas/l'alklands \\'ar 
made all Latin American armies acutely conscious of their weaknesses, 
and the Colombian army was no exception; the Nicaraguan claim to 
Colombian islands had intensified Colombia's strategic concerns, 'l et 
soldiers inevitably disliked many aspects of the internal peace-making. 
As any army in similar circumstances would, they lound it hard to stvnnaeh 
any implied ‘no go' areas and the guerrilla insistence on making a show 
w ith arms and uniforms. The new civilian enthusiasm for ‘Don Manuel', 
the dignification of the enemy, struck them as civilian ingratitude and 
naivety. It is the army and the police that take the losses. m>i ihe 
politicians. ' 'f’he army was also in many respects better informed than 
“ I. .Saiuos (.■alili.-ri')ii quiilc-s Minislrx iil Di-lcncc lipiircs WO piurnll.is. -■'•'4 .iml puluv 
ik-iul bflwcL-n July IISJ .iiul July IWS, p ’.S (( / IVSI .iriiiv .uul |H)lm' a.-.ul, 

l')S2--fifly-oni.’. l‘W.r cif!hly-f]vc; (illinal tipuri-s luim /./ \tiiii<lii. Misli-llm DiKiiiiu nin' 
No 82, 2.V July mS.S.'l.ii Ri’lorni;i \ i-I I’uKi-Mnli-I’.i/' I 'l .i I’.i/ enC ilr.is . / / /.riiipo. 
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the civil government about the guerrillas. Though his judgement of the 
needs and possibilities of the political moment is hard to fault, Betancur 
may have overestimated guerrilla coherence and maturity, and he was 
not at this best in handling military sensibilities. It would have been 
better if the conditions needed for the peace agreements could have 
been secured without the visible friction that led to the dismissal of his 
first Minister of Defence early in 1984 for speaking out of turn. The 
Colombian army no es deliherante: it is constitutionally debarred from 
uttering opinions, although its commanders, and particularly the 
Minister of Defence, are under constant pressure and temptation to do 
so. Fhe dismissal of General Landazabal did still most military criticism, 
though his successor referred pointedly to the articles of the 
Constitution that reserve the carrying of arms and the wearing of 
uniform to the armed forces. As the peace process ran into increasing 
difficulties the army's prestige rose. It gained respect by keeping its 
annoyance within strict constitutional hounds and by maintaining a 
constitutional silence. Though it might have been possible to have 
involved the army more positively in peace-making, the critical failures 
of the past eighteen months cannot be attributed to military hostility or 
indifference. The M-19 goaded the army much more than the army 
goaded the M-19. 

The Betancur administration was further criticised for a lack of 
central control over the process, for not providing an adequate system 
of civilian supervision and verification, for not putting enough money 
into rehabilitation schemes, for being ill-defined about the 'national 
dialogue' particularly desired by the M-19, for insufficient agility with 
the sort of localised agrarian reform that certain areas demanded."* 
Colombia has a highly critical political atmosphere (an assertion that 
can easily be tested by a visit to Venezuela or Ecuador) and economic 
conditions give Betancur little room for manoeuvre. All he could spend, 
in the phrase of one sympathetic critic, was his popularity. 


The seizure of the Palace of Justice and the Armero disaster 

When the M-19 seized the Palace of Justice on 6 November 1985 there 
was no possibility that the President could have negotiated anything but 
a rapid surrender of the assailants. Their challenge was not for some 


For a pood sample of these debates see C de la Torre. Rrjormas Politicm—Aperlura 
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provincial modus vivendi, but attacked the heart of a republic quite as 
legalistic as any European state—the legal strand is one of the strongest 
in the Colombian political tradition. Tbe President's authority would 
not have withstood a prolonged negotiation such as the M-19 had in 
mind, let alone the absurd concessions that they demanded. Apart from 
the usual provision of massive publicity, these included a 'trial' of his 
management of the peace negotiations, to be conducted under M-19 
supervision.“ It was not only the army that demanded a quick solution. 
The reaction of the general public in Bogota was that the M-19, a 
movement that had repeatedly defrauded the hope for peace and 
abused the President’s trust, had now flagrantly overstepped the bounds 
of the negotiable by an act of violent defiance in the centre of the 
capital—the Palace of Justice flanks the Plaza Bolivar opposite 
Congress, within a couple of hundred yards of the Palacio de Nariho, 
the Presidency. The Supreme Court is an independent body, which has 
on occasion inconvenienced presidents and generals. Bystanders 
applauded the troops at the siege, and on their way north through the 
city back to barracks. Of course, no one can say whether they were a 
representative sample, and they applauded before if was known how 
many had died in the operation. 

Once it was known how many lives had been lost opinion divided. 
The President's critics now said that he should have prolonged the 
negotiations to save the hostages, that he had lost control of the siege to 
the army, that prior intelligence about the attack had been ignored. He 
was declared persona non grata by one university—the Externado. 
which has a strong law tradition—and the judiciary went on strike. The 
family of only one of the judges killed attended the state requiem. The 
army was seen as having been greedy for an 'Entebbe' and to have failed 
to achieve one. Sinister rumours .spread about what had happened in the 
heat of the battle and in the aftermath. As Dr Uipez commented, 'el 
exito tiene miichos padres' ('success has many fathers') What was 
already an intense national debate was then stilled by the act of God that 
destroyed Armero. 

However, the probability was that Bctancur would have won the 
debate. Former Presidents, an influential body in Colombia, were 
unaminous in his support, though President Turbay could not resist a 
reference to the patient handling of the Dominican Embassy affair. The 
FARC condemned the M-19’s action as having provoked a 'useless 

" For the demands in full, see Sfmaiia. IS November IVKS 
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genocide'. Rather than widening the differences between the President 
and the armed forces, the traumatic demonstration of the consequences 
of violenec and the hazards of force brought them closer. A successful 
’tntebbe' might have left them further apart. 

'I'he peace process has been written off as mortally wounded before, 
when the M-19 attacked Florencia, when it ‘took' Yumbo after the 
assassination of I'oledo Plata. The events of the Plaza Bolivar were the 
most severe blow to Belisario Betancur's prestige, and seemed to bear 
out those critics who said that sentimental polieies would end only in 
more blood and tears, but they alter circumstances less than their drama 
would suggest. 

They brought closer the prospect of repression ‘on an Argentine 
scale'; Betancur's Minister of (lovernment. Dr Jaime Castro, spell out 
more bluntly than ever before that the continued subversion of the 
country's democratic institutions was more likely to end in repression 
than in anything else, and his warnings received illustration from the 
concluding trial of the Argentine/»///</members in Buenos Aires. There 
is at least a grt)wing awareness in the country that repression could be 
provoked that would make Colombians look btick with mtstalgiii to the 
mild days t)f the Lsuiiuio de Scf;iiiid(id. There is also more military 
activity. 

Dr Lopez, who is by turns Betancur's supporter, critic and rival, and 
whose comments have a way of focusing the national debate, had 
declared earlier last year that the country would never be the same after 
Betaneur, and that the peace process was something that his succe.ssor 
would inevitably inherit, and would have to manage willy-nilly. There is 
no reason yet to revi.se that judgement. The majority of the guerrillas 
are still involved in a truce and dialogue that implies, in the words of 
hnrique .Santos, ‘an undertaking made before all the citizens of the 
republic and before their own follow'crs that they cannot renege on at 
just the least pretext without incurring the great political cost of losing 
their credibility. It is not so simple to re-activate a guerrilla in recess just 
like that, nor to regenerate sympathy for the armed struggle once one 
has talked so much about peace.'’’ The peace process has robbed the 
guerrilla of mystery, its failings and limitations have become more 
apparent, some of its declarations and analyses less convincing, even 
boring. Those who have refused the cea.sc-firc naturally include the 
most violent guerrillas, and they must carry out violent acts to show 
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their independence, to obtain resources or to maintain discipline in 
their ranks. The mass grave of 158 youths recently found in Tacucyo 
Cauca is evidence of such ‘discipline’—executions have been claimed by 
the Ricardo Franco splinter group of FARC. Peace offers have 
fractioned the guerrillas, which is one reason why the immediate results 
are disappointing, but it is significant that the Tacueyo massacre has 
been repudiated by all other guerrilla groups, whether they have 
accepted the truce or not. The desire for an end to pointless violence has 
not diminished, and Betancur’s successor will not be able to return to 
1982. Whoever is the next President will have to go on looking for a 
distinctively Colombian peace—the Colombian government is rightly 
wary of the attempt by President Reagan and his Secretary of State, 
George Shultz, to blame the seizure of the Palace ot Justice on the 
Sandinistas.' ’ He will have to manage the unprecedented evolution of 
the FARC’s Union Patrotica, and he will no doubt have to survive 
further violent episodes that will make peace look far off once again. 
Such episodes do not mean that Betancur was pointing altogether in the 
wrong direction. The cost of violence in C'olombia. not only in lives but 
in lost production, lost investment, capital flight and all sorts of 
expensive distortion is inordinately high, and most of all that cost is paid 
by the poor. Betancur is right in thinking that in Colombia peace would 
be more revolutionary, or at least more progressive, than the search for 
revolution by increasingly violent means. 


" I he M-19 has maintained an nlfiee in Manajiua t he t 'olomhian covernmeiii h.i' ret ailed the 
Colombian Ambassador lo Nicaragua 'lor urgent crsnsultations' 
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The World Bank: a new role in 
the debt crisis? 


The Intcrnutionul Monetary Fund is dead; long live the World Bank! 
The message brought by US Secretary of the Treasury James Baker to 
the Annual Meeting of the IMF and World Bank in Seoul, Korea, in 
October 19S5, wasn't quite that explicit, but it could easily be read 
between the lines. 

Three years of experience with the IMF' model for containing the debt 
crisis came to a climax in 1985 with clear evidence of disaster. Mexico, 
which had been show-ca.sed as the bankers' idea of a model country, fell 
out of compliance with its IMF' agreement after an expensive national 
election. Instead of displaying humble gratitude to the banks for 
granting his country the "reward’ of a multi-year debt rescheduling, the 
Finance Minister, Jesus Silva Herzog, used the formal signing ceremony 
to deliver a threat: if Mexico did not receive a positive net transfer of 
money from the banks, it would not pay its interest in the future.' 

On the South American continent the news was just as bad. The 
newly-elected governments of Brazil and Peru both announced that 
they didn't want any IMF programme in the foreseeable future. And 
Argentina, which made a stunning turn-around in just a few months' 
time from bankers' nemesis to bankers' favourite, was in compliance 
with the IMF only because it had designed its own stabilisation 
programme and sold it to the Fund, rather than vice versa. The 
Argentine stabilisation programme, although rubber-stamped by the 
IMF, contains one important clement which the Fund has not 
countenanced elsewhere: a heavy emphasis on price controls. 

The bad news for the IMF didn't end there. As an article in the New 
York limes explained in November 1984, the IMF and World Bank 
have always been the first to be paid back when debtor countries have 
anything to spend in a debt crisis, bccau.se they are what amounts to the 
international credit rating agency.’ But even as that article was 
published, the Fund was struggling with the fact that more than twenty 
countries (many in Africa) were not repaying their borrowings from the 

' William Hall, 'Mexico warns on danger of no fresh loans'. Financial Times (Uindon). .K) August 

1985. 
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Fund. In 1985 newspapers carried the story that the IMF couldn't even 
collect its own debts. And if this was true, how could it ensure 
repayments of the much larger debts to commercial banks? 

The IMF was designed to provide short-term support to the 
balance-of-payments of troubled debtors, and is supposed to operate as 
a revolving fund. Its loans (technically speaking, ‘pm'chascs’ of hard 
currency with local currency) are repayable within a three to five year 
period after they are disbursed. The Fund's net lending in the years the 
debt crisis broke, 1981-4, amounted to a total of $28 billion, or an 
average of seven billion each year. Net lending slowed to a trickle in 
1985, and in the next three years repayments are scheduled to amount to 
$21 billion. The IMF will soon become a net recipient rather than 
supplier of funds to Third World borrowers.' 

Those borrowers have, through the years, tolerated the imposition of 
IMF conditionality only because they wanted the money from the Fund 
itself and from other creditors that pegged their own lending to 
compliance with an IMF austerity programme. Hven before 1985, 
compliance with Fund-imposed conditions was notable mostly for its 
absence. If the IMF were a private consulting firm which had to sell its 
advice, it would have gone out of business long ago. 

'I'he bargain has always been money for conditionality. As the money 
runs out, so will the patience of governments, whether left or right in 
their political complexion, with conditions which have long been 
regarded as more in the interest of the creditors than the borrow ers. 

The IMF's future as a dispenser of funds is now dependent on the 
willingness of past borrowers to return large sums of money to it even 
though they are still in crisis. In the words of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
newsletter, ‘Should Brazil or Mexico wish to enter into a second 
extended-facility arrangement, they too could find—as Chile 
discovered several months ago when it requested a three-year facility— 
that new loans from the Fund roughly match the repayments of 
principal from prior drawings falling due after 1986.'^ 

The IMF's credibility has also been hurt by the very efforts of the 
Reagan administration to strengthen its authority. Fvery major debtor 
country was required to conclude a high conditionality stand-by or 
extended facility with the IMF as a condition for a debt re-scheduling 
agreement. Because such agreements were essential for preserving the 

''Strengthening the LDC debt strategy'. World Financiul MurKen. Morgan (iu.ir.intx I rust. 
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Stability of the internutiunal hanking system, it was only a matter of time 
until even the most conventional and conservative of Latin American 
technocrats realised that they were in the driver's seat and could write 
their own ticket, as Argentina has done. 

The World Bank gets wheeled out 

With the collapse of the IMF ‘let's pretend it's just temporary' strategy, 
US officials had to cast about for a new gimmick. Upgrading the role of 
the World Bank, which has been out of the limelight since the 
inauguration of Ronald Reagan and the outbreak of the crisis, was an 
obvious solution, although it is doubtful that it will prove to be the 
correct one. 

Although Treasury Secretary Baker's name is on the plan which puts 
the bank in a starring role, the original idea may have come from the 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman, Paul Volcker, who has played a 
strong supporting role at Baker's .side since the initiative was unveiled. 
In May 1985. Volcker proposed a wider role for the World Bank in a 
speech presented to the Bankers' Association for Foreign Trade, and he 
developed the idea in testimony before ('ongress last summer. ‘Where 
have you guvs been?', he challenged World Bank executives as long ago 
as July 1984.- 

The Bank executives' full response to that question was probably not 
printable in a family newspaper. There are solid reasons for the Bank's 
position on the sidelines of the debt crisis, which Mr Volcker, not a 
stupid man, should have been aware of. Putting it simply, since 1981 
when Ronald Reagan was inaugurated US President and A W Clausen 
succeeded Robert McNamara as President of the World Bank, the 
Bank has been caught between the .Scylla of the capital markets and 
the Charybdis of the Reagan administration's ideological hostility to 
multilateral banks. 

The World Bank depends on borrowing money in the world's capital 
markets for most of the money onlcnt by its hard-loan component, the 
IBRD. It is dependent on the support of the US administration, its 
largest shareholder, for increases in subscribed capital which would 
permit an increase in lending by the IBRD, since its charter docs not 
permit it to make loans in excess of its capital. And it is almost totally 
dependent on government allocations for its soft-loan component, the 
IDA. 

' civile M Farnsworth. 'A troubleil rule at the World Bank', New York 'liinc\.2 Scplemhcr 1V84 
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During the more than four and a half years that elapsed between the 
Reagan inauguration and the Baker initiative, the US administration 
systematically weakened the Bank by denying it the financial support it 
needed to expand lending. Clausen’s efforts to crank up a new general 
capital increase for IBRD were received coolly. Commitments from the 
US to the Sixth Replenishment of IDA that were supposed to be 
disbursed over three years were stretched out over four. 

When the seventh replenishment of IDA was negotiated, the US fell 
out of step with the other Part I (developed countries) contributors by 
refusing to contribute its full pro-rated share of the total agreed upon. 
This so angered the other Part I members that several of them agreed to 
contribute to a separate pool of funds, and ruled that US-based firms 
would not be permitted to bid for contracts financed by those funds. 
( The episode lends support to the theory that the whole foreign aid 
business is nothing but an export-financing scheme.) 

The other side of Clausen's dilemma was the scrutiny of the capital 
markets from which the Bank borrows most ol its funds for lending. 
Although critics blame lack-lustre executive leadership and 
bureaucratie red tape for the Bank's failure to come to the rescue w ith 
large amounts t»f debt relief, there were compelling structural reasons to 
explain why the Bank had evolved in this way. 

Several critics suggested, for example, that the Bank should abandon 
its highly conservative 1:1 ratio of loans to capiliil. Commercial banks, 
they suggested, have ratios which are close to 20:1 and the Bank's old 
fogeyism' was preventing a much-needed expansion of lending. 
Changing the articles of agreement to allow just a 2:1 ratio would 
instantly double the money it could lend without going through the 
cumbersome process of a capital incrcjise. 

It all seemed so easy. Clausen knew that it wasn't, and rejected the 
idea. He had come to the World Bank from the presidency of what was 
then the world’s largest commercial bank (Bank of America) and was 
certainly not unaware of the seriousness of the debt crisis nor unw illing 
to increase new and untied lending. Although it is hardly possible to 
‘bail out’ the commercial banks (the sums needed are just toti big), 
increased lending by the World Bank could make life easier lor them in 
the .short run. 

But the IBRD raises the bulk of its funds from large investors, stale 
and private, who .see it as a good investment, and the guarantee of the 
Bank's developed member-countries is what makes it a good 
investment. Raising the ‘gearing ratio' of loans to capital would dilute 
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the guarantee that these lenders depend upon and instantly raise the 
Bank’s cost of capital on new borrowings. It would make the Bank much 
more dependent on the perception of the market, and in the mid-198()s 
that perception would not be favourable. If commercial banks no longer 
consider loans to Latin America (and troubled borrowers elsewhere) as 
good business, the more conservative bond markets would certainly 
shun investments in an institution whose main business was bailing 
those troubled borrowers out of their commercial bank loans. 

Unlike the IMF. which was designed to operate in (short-term) crises, 
the World Bank’s method of lending made it a much less suitable tool 
for emergency bail-outs. The Bank’s charter (Article III, .section 4(vii)) 
states that ‘Loans made or guaranteed by the Bank shall, except in 
special circumstances, be for the purpose of specific projects of 
reconstruction or development.’ 

In a debt crisis, however, the most urgent need of a borrower is not 
for projects which will have a pay-off, if any, only in five or ten years’ 
time; the country needs the money now, to pay debt service and this 
year’s import bill. Project loans are actually counter-productive in such 
an environment if they tie up other complementary resources which 
might be put to more immediate use elsewhere in the economy. World 
Bank loans have traditionally done just that: it has been a deliberate 
policy of the World Bank to require the borrowing government to 
demonstrate its commitment to projects financed by the Bank by 
pledging so-called ‘counterpart’ funds, and making complementary 
investments of its own.^’ 

I’hc World Bank was the first institution to study the problem of debt 
repayment and debt erises seriously (in the studies by Dragoslav 
Avramovic published between 19.58 and 1965) and is still the major 
source of statistics on debt as publisher of the annual World Debt 
Tables. Yet, ironieally, its own lending operations assumed that the 
flow of external capital towards its Third World borrowers would 
always continue, despite the reverse flows of interest payments tfrid 
amortisation of capital required by the IBRD’s ‘business-like’ loans. 

In the occasional national debt crises of the 1960s and 1970s, the 
World Bank urged other creditors to reschedule repayments, but 
refused on principle (that is, with a careful eye on the rating of its bonds 
in the capital markets) to reschedule its own. The only debt- 
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management technique which McNamara used when net transfers from 
the World Bank became negative in 1970 after he took office was the 
massive expansion of gross new lending which allowed borrowers to 
cover their old debt service with little pain. World Bank lending, like 
commercial bank lending, resembled a Ponzi scheme, with old debt 
service paid out of new borrowings. 

Clausen was well aware of this fact and prepared to continue the 
game. Just before he assumed the presidency of the Bank, he told an 
interviewer, if wc don’t provide this expanded level of support [for the 
multilateral agencies]—comes the revolution. It’s as simple as that. We 
have to do it or else we will destroy ourselves.'^ But the 1982 debt crisis 
could not be patched up according to the old model of the 1960s and 
1970s. When Clausen tried to push the same buttons that McNamara 
pushed, he got no response. 

Clausen has been responsible for several innovations in Bank policy 
and prtKcdures. His first steps upon taking office were to move Bank 
lending from a fixed-rate to a floating-rate basis, and to institute new 
commitment fees for IBRD loans and IDA credits. These innovations 
made the World Bank look more like a commercial bank, and 
contributed to the fat profits the Bank has declared in recent years. 

The commitment fees reduced the net transfer from the Bank to its 
borrowers, but floating interest rates, contrary to expectations, actually 
reduced the interest burden to borrowers. When floating rates were 
introduced in 1982. interest rates on bank loans were at an all-time high 
of 11.6 per cent. The switch to a floating-rate system permitted the Bank 
to pass on savings to its floating-rate borrow ers as the interest rates on its 
own borrowing from the capital markets fell. Under the variable rate 
system, rates on all outstanding loans are reset every six months to 
reflect the Bank’s own cost of borrowing: rates charged to the Bank's 
borrowers have fallen from 11.43 percent in 1982 to 8.82 per cent in the 
last half of 1985.^ 

These interest rates arc somewhat deceptive, how'cver, as the Bank 
tries to borrow at the lowest nominal interest rate. ITiat is. it borrows in 
currencies which have a low interest rate and passes the foreign 
exchange risk on to its borrowers. During the Clausen years the Bank 
has been a pioneer in the sophisticated business of currency and 
interest-rate ‘swaps’ with other investors. ‘Swaps’ have allowed the 
bank to borrow high-interest funds in US dollars and swap them for 

' ‘Clausen will help those that help themsclve^'. interview, hiinmonfx. December I'JSU. p .^5 
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nominal low-interest funds in Swiss francs, deutschmarks and yen. In 
this way. the Bank can borrow more funds in those markets than the 
national authorities allow them to borrow directly. 

More immediately important to the borrowers, however, are the 
innovations on the lending side of World Bank operations. Here the 
changes have moved in three interrelated directions as a result of the 
debt crisis: towards more programme lending, more policy 
conditionality and more emphasis on encouraging private investors. All 
three are responses to the debt crisis. 

Structural adjustment loans, or SALs. were introduced in 19X0, as a 
response to the second ‘oil shock'. The Bank perceived, incorrectly as it 
turned out, that the price of oil would continue to rise in real terms in the 
19S()s. But it was also, and more prophetically, an anticipation of and an 
attempt to avert the impending debt crisis, since commercial banks were 
di.splaying increasing reluctance to raise their exposure to many I’hird 
World countries. 

SALs were unlike the usual project lending of the Bank because the 
funds could be quickly disbursed and used to pay for general imports. 
LInlicd financial support in exchange for policy changes in the 
borrowing country; the basic bargain for World Bank SALs is the same 
as that of the IMF stand-by arrangements and Extended Fund Facility. 
This has led to considerable blurring of the distinction between the roles 
of the two Bretton Woods institutions and to occasional jurisdictional 
wrangles between them. 

A report on the earliest structural adjustment programmes (1 February 
1980 to .^0 June 1981) revealed the far-reaching range of the Bank's 
conditionality under these loans: trade and exchange-rate policies, 
policies in the energy, agriculture, and industry sectors, the review of 
national investment priorities, the financial performance and efficiency 
of public sector enterprises, the budget, tax policy, interest rates, and 
debt management—no important sector of the borrower’s economic life 
is left untouched.'' 

This obviously raises questions of how World Bank SALs differ from 
IMF Extended Fund Facilities, and it is a question which the Bank and 
Fund themselves have not always been able to answer. The official 
policy pronouncement on the subject was approved in 1%7 and revised 
in 1970. It decreed that the Bank should have primary responsibility for 
‘the composition and appropriateness of development programs and 

‘‘ Pierre M I.andcll-Mills, ‘Structural adjustment lending: early experience,' Finance and 
Drvehpmrnl. December I'tKI.pp 17-21 
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policy evaluation, including development priorities', while the Fund 
had primary responsibility for 'exchange and restrictive systems, for 
adjustment of temporary balance-of-payments equilibrium and for 
evaluating and assisting members to work out stabilization programs'. 

The Bank and the Fund do not disagree fundamentally on the major 
issues of policy conditionality. The Bank, like the Fund, opposes most 
forms of trade and payment restrictions and tries to promote the 
interests of foreign investors. When the two institutions clash, it is more 
over means than ends. 

One significant difference is that the Fund has operated throughout 
Its existence mainly in situations of foreign exchange crisis, since its 
services were not needed when capital was flowing freely info a country. 
The Bank, by contrast, evolved during decades when most countries 
were enjoying foreign capital in-flows and its role was that of 
channelling the funds from itself and other lenders into what it decreed 
to be the most important development priorities. Its bureaucratic 
structure is not accustomed to operating in today's conditions, when 
the capital in-flows dry up and reverse direction. The Bank's projects 
run into severe problems when the borrowing government can't afford 
to allot the necessary 'counterfeit' funds or supply the essential 
infrastructure, which helps to explain why the Bank failed to meet its 
own lending targets in the fiscal year 19X5. 

The Bank's SALs, however, arc even more ambitious than IMF 
programmes because they intend a more lasting effect. IMF austerity 
measures, such as budget-cutting and credit ceilings, can be. and 
regularly arc, reversed quickly as soon as the desired money is 
disbursed. Bank SALs clearly intend to make more lasting institutional 
changes which cannot be so readily reversed. 

This more lasting effect can be a promise or a danger, depending on 
one's opinion of the wisdom of the Bank's development philostiphy. 
Tony Killick, a critic of IMF austerity programmes, believes that World 
Bank conditionality is significantly different from that of the IMF' and 
represents a hope for the future development of the country he studied, 
that is. Kenya." 

Robin Broad, who studied the implementation of IMF and World 


F.dward S Mastm and Roborl II ANhor, The World Hank \inif ftrenon Woods. W.ishiiijiton IX' 
Brwkinjts Institution. p .S.SI. 

" I'ony Killick, (cd). The Quest for hcononiie Siohduulion The IMTund the I'hird World. Nc^^ 
York: St Martins Press. 1974. 
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Bank programme loans in the Philippines, sees no essential difference 
between the two. Indeed, she concluded that the World Bank, 
discreetly coached behind the scenes by the IMF, succeeded in 
achieving exactly those institutional changes which the IMF had tried, 
but failed, to implement. She perceived both programmes as aimed 
primarily at destroying protectionism and forcing the adoption of a 
strategy of export-led growth. 

SALs were not the only vehicle through which the World Bank 
transfered non-project tied money in exchange for policy changes by the 
recipient country. Sector policy loans, in which the policy changes were 
directed at a particular hut important sector, also helped to move 
money. In the fiscal year 1985. more than one billion dollars was 
committed in sector adjustment loans, compared to only 232 million in 
SALs.'-' 

Another programme with which the Bank tried to meet the new 
requirements of the post-1982 debt crisis era was its Special Action 
Programme or SAP. The emphasis in this programme was on speeding 
up disbursements, which normally lag several years behind 
commitments, in order to make money available in a hurry to needy 
borrowers. The programme, which was in effect for only two years, 
succeeded in raising the percentage of disbursements to commitments 
frombl per cent in 1982 and 1983 to 72 percent in 1984 and 7b per cent 
in 1985. 

But all of these programmes together were only a drop in the bucket 
compared with the annual outflow of capital from Latin America. Of 
the ten major debtor countries, only the Philippines and Yugoslavia 
received SALs. Until the Baker initiative, it was agreed that non- 
project lending should not e.xceed lOpercent of the Bank's total lending 
programme, or .30 per cent of its lending to a specific borrower. And it 
must be remembered that without a capital increase for the IBRD, 
and expanded contributions to IDA, all these special programmes were 
merely pushing money around from some borrowers to others and from 
future years to the present, not making more of it available. 

Brazil illustrates the drawbacks of this programme. It was one of the 
main beneficiaries of the SAP; its borrowings increased from an average 
of $299 million per year in 1980-82 to an average of $935 million in 1983 


‘‘ Robin Broyd. 'The Transformation of the Philippine Economy’. Monlhlv Review, May 1984. 

pp 11-21 

‘Strengthening the LDC debt strategy', op. ci/.. Table 17, p 10 
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and 1984.‘“’But when the disbursements were used up, Brazil still could 
not afford to supply the counterpart funds needed to complete the 
projects and now has to begin repaying some loans on projects which 
are not even completed. Net transfers from the World Bank to Brazil 
may be negative in 1986.'* 

Promoting private enterprise 

The World Bank's contributions to managing the debt crisis are not 
limited to lending its own money. The Bank has always considered its 
real mission to be the promotion of private loans and investment in the 
Third World.The conditions attached to its own lending have pushed 
to improve the climate for private capital (including cmphasi.sing 
changes in the borrower’s legal and taxation system which favour 
foreign investment). And its persistent attempts to encourage 
commercial banks to consider selected Third World borrowers as 
excellent credit risks mean that it bears a considerable share of 
responsibility for the current debt debacle. It is. even now, encouraging 
India and China to get ever deeper into debt.'" 

Since the outbreak of the debt crisis, the Bank under Clausen’s 
leadership has redoubled its efforts to entice private capital to the now 
much less attractive Third World arena. It has three new strategies to 
promote private capital flows: for the banks, new forms of co-financing; 
for equity investments, more activity by its International Finance 
Corporation subsidiary, and a new investment guarantee institution. 
MIGA. 

Clausen's former institution, the Bank of America, was the first 
commercial bank to co-finance a project with the World Bank (in 1976). 
‘I liked it then as a commercial banker; I like it now as a development 
banker', he said in a 1982 interview."^ In January 198.^ the Bank 


Loc. or. rahli; 1ft 

” Sue Brandford, Soulh (L.ond()n), November 1985. pp 59-40. 

IBRD. Armies of Agiccmcni. Article Ifii). 

On India, see Matt Miller. ‘World Bank advises India to spur economic (inmlh', Ha// Sirrrt 
Journal (European edilion), 11 July 1985; and 'Indian loan shift urged'. .Vch- York Timc\. 19 
August 1985. On China, see C Raghavan. 'China: the cost of taking advice'. South (I ondon) 
February 1982. pp l()2-.5; Eduardo l.achica. ‘W'orld Bank sees rapid rise in imports b\ Chin.i ot 
production gear in the 1980s’, Wall Street Journal h ianuaTV 1984; Louise do Rosario. ‘Time lo 
pay the piper'. Far Eaxtern Economic Review. 22 August 19S5; Robert Dells. 'F.conomic 
marathon'. Far Eastern Economic Review, 27 August 1985; John F Burns. Worhl Bank urges 
China poliey shifts'. Wall Street Journal. 28 October 1985. 

'A convcriiation with Mr Clausen', Finance anJ Development. December 1982, p 7. 
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introduced a new type of co-financing with commercial hunks, which 
they called the B-loans. to distinguish them from the Bunk's traditional 
lending. 

The new programme permitted a closer relationship between the 
World Bank and the private banks in which the World Bank would 
either (1) participate directly in the later maturities of the loan, or (2) 
guarantee the later maturities, or (.^) accept a contingent liability if a 
portion of a loan remained unpaid after expiration of the original 
maturity. This would happen if a borrower were guaranteed that its 
annual debt-service payments would remain stable although interest 
received by the commercial banks would fluctuate according to the 
market. If interest rales rose, the borrower would pay full interest but 
reduced amortisation, and the unpaid amount would be payable after 
the contracted expiration date. It is this unpaid amount that would be 
guaranteed by the World Bank. 

The advanttige to the borrower in these cases, the Bank slated, would 
be the availability of loans for longer periods and at better rales than the 
borrowers could normally obtain in the nuirket. For some countries, of 
course, the money would not have been obtainable at all from the 
market without the Bank's participation. I'he lenders would receive 
'comfort' from their association w'ith the World Bank and the right to 
'e.xchange of information and joint consultation' on the economic 
condition of the borrowers. 

The latest (fiscal year 1^X5) annual report states that eleven B-loans, 
utilising all three options (direct participation, guarantee and 
contingent liability) had been signed in IW4 and IMK-S. 'I’he directors 
e.xprcssed satisfaction with the pilot programme and extended it for 
another year. 

In mid-iys.'s, however, the Bank got into trouble when the US 
Treasury objected to its plan to guarantee $2(H) million of commercial 
bank lending to Chile as part of a total rescue package amounting to 
more than a billion dollars, including one of the Bank's own SAl,s. The 
objections forced the World Bank to rewrite its loan and the 
guarantees, this time lying the money to a project to co-finance highway 
construction. Under the new plan the World Bank would supply $140 
million and guarantee a further $150 million of bank loans. 

This episode suggests that the Bank’s guarantee power will be used 
sparingly, but it also illustrates the critical role that the guarantee 
function can play. Despite the US Treasury’s reluctance, it ‘became 
convinced bankers wouldn’t lend Chile the money it needs to cover its 
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international payments deficit this year and next without the World 
Bank guarantee, and that could push Chile to default on its $20 billion 
foreign debt.’ A senior US Treasury official was quoted as saying that 
the Treasury didn’t want to ‘put Chile to the wall and play Russian 
roulette with the banks’. 

The B-loan strategy, like most other components of the official 
management of the debt cri.sis, assumes that the capital market for the 
Third World will get back to normal in the near future. But what if it 
doesn’t, as seems more likely? Guarantees arc cheap, as long as they arc 
never used. But if they ever have to be used—if tbe debt crisis gets worse 
rather than better—they will be cither very costly to the guarantor, or 
worthless. 

The direct investment solution to the debt crisis is popular with the 
Reagan administration, and the World Bank is trying valiantly to 
promote it. Private foreign investment has its disadvantages, of course: 
one reason for the fad for sovereign loans in their heyday was the 
disillusionment on the part of both investors and host countries with 
foreign equity investment. Countries were unhappy because vital parts 
of their economics were under foreign control and profits were shipped 
out of supposedly capital-short economies; investors were vulnerable to 
exchange controls and nationalisation, as well as taxation and labour 
legislation which hobbled their freedom of action. 

The Bank’s sponsorship of the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA), which was approved by the Board of Governors at the 
1985 annual meeting, attempts to promote a new surge of investment by 
providing insurance against those fears of investors. MIGA is 
authorised to cover private investors against these risks: 

• Risk of host government restrictions on currency conversion and 
transfer. 

• Risk of loss resulting from legislative actions or administratis e 
actions and omissions of the host government that have the effect of 
depriving foreign investors of ownership or control of, or substantial 
benefits from, their investments. 

• Risk t)f repudiation of government contracts where investors have 
no access to a competent forum, face unreasonable judicial delays, or 
are unable to enforce rulings issued in their favour. 

• Risk of armed conflict or civil unrest. 

• Other non-commercial risk. 

' ’ S Karene Witcher. 'HS Backs Plan hy World Bank for Chile loans'. Wull Sirct'i Joiirnul. I Jul\ 

iyK.s. 
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MIGA will have a capital base of SDR 1 billion, with a complicated 
voting formula designed to assure rough parity between capital¬ 
exporting and capital-importing countries. In fact it seems designed to 
offend or threaten no one. Since other investment guarantee 
programmes such as the US’s OPIC already exist, MIGA is intended to 
supplement such schemes through co-insurance and re-insurance, and is 
for investments that are not eligible for national or private coverage. It 
will, however, give the World Bank yet one more handle with which to 
lobby governments to improve the climate for foreign investment. 

The International Finance Corporation has come into new 
prominence in the current climate of acclaim for the private investor as 
the key to development. Although still much smaller than the IBRD 
and IDA, the International Finance Corporation, the Bank's subsidiary 
devoted to direct lending to and co-investment with private, including 
foreign, investors is in the process of doubling its capital base and 
operations. It has an ambitious five-year plan for IMS.'i-y, during which 
it hopes to invest $7.4 billion of its own money in projects and to act as 
catalyst for over $25 billion from other investors and lenders. 

In addition to its traditional function of promoting private direct 
investment, preferably in the form of joint ventures between local and 
foreign investors, the IFC has become very active in promoting the flow 
of foreign portfolio investment to the Third World. In portfolio 
investment, investors purchase non-controlling shares of Third World 
corporations, often in the form of stock market mutual funds. 

One recent IFC operation was the underwriting of the Korea Fund, 
under which large institutional investors in industrial countries can 
purchase shares of South Korean companies. Negotiations are under 
way for similar funds for Brazil and Thailand, with India a possible 
future candidate. Another type of fund, the Emerging Markets Growth 
Fund, will invest funds from Europe, Asia, and the US in stocks listed 
on stock exchanges of several different Asian and Latin American 
countries. 

This growth in portfolio sales to institutional investors may be the big 
news of the 1980s. It is estimated that US investors now own $16 billion 
in foreign stocks, up from $.■? billion only five years ago. Although only a 
fraction of these are in Third World stocks, the IFC is working hard to 
open up markets such as that in Korea which are otherwise closed to 
foreign investors. 

If the debt crisis persists, however, these investors may find that this is 
just another way to lose money. Third World stock exchanges arc 
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notoriously volatile and scandal-prone. The commercial bankers have 
long cast hungry eyes on the huge amounts of money owned by US 
pension funds and insurance companies; now, with the assistance of the 
World Bank, they are beginning to tap these funds. 

The IFC is perfectly conscious that they are helping to bail out the 
banks. According to an internal document of the corporation obtained 
by a journalist, ‘It may be possible to convert some bank claims on 
LDCs into obligations in investment trusts which could be traded 
abroad. If this can be done, foreign banks may be able to encash or 
liquefy loan positions while the debtor country converts an external 
debt obligation into a long-term marketable foreign claim.’ The paper 
pointed out that commercial banks represent only 35 per cent of 
national-savings flows in developed countries, whereas institutional 
investors absorb a further 3(M0 per cent of savings, ‘all of which are 
available for long-term investment.’’" 

As portfolio investment rises, direct foreign investment has declined 
from an average of $11.6 billion per year in 1979-82 to $9.1 billion in 
1984. The IFC itself has suffered from ‘deterioration in the condition’ of 
its portfolio in the wake of the debt crisis."' As Clausen observed in a 
speech last year, ‘factors inhibiting commercial lending usually inhibit 
direct investments too’."" 


The ‘Baker initiative’ 

The ‘Baker initiative’ of Septcmber-October 1985 had two prongs. The 
first was aimed at the African debt crisis, the second at Latin America. 

The African countries that were threatening to default on some S7 
billion in repayments to the IMF were not large borrowers Irom the 
banks. They had become indebted through borrowing on concessional 
terms from official creditors, and would have to be rescued b\ 
concessional cifficial finance. For these countries Baker proposed a joint 
World Bank-IMF lending pool totalling $5 billion. The proposal 
suggested that $2.7 billion worth of repayments due to the IMF’s Trust 
Fund should be channelled to countries in difficulty, and that the Fund 
and the Bank should cooperate in enforcing conditionality on these 
countries. 

Anthony Rowlev. ‘Stretching Maturities’, Far Fawm Einnomu Ri-vifn. 21 September l')S4. 
pS6. 

■ ' International Finance C orporation. Annua/ Report IVSS. p 4, 

A W Clausen. ‘Promoting the private sector in developing countries'. Address to the Institute ol 
Directors, London. 26 February 1V8.S, 
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When the IMF interim committee met in Seoul, it endorsed the idea 
of devoting the Trust Fund money to a special fund for Africa, but 
refused to agree to joint IMF-Bank operations and conditionality. It is 
not yet clear where the rest of the money will come from to make up the 
total of $5 billion, or how this fund will be related to the Africa fund 
already established by the Bank. The IMF has to help bail itself out this 
time, although it is also not clear how $2.7 or even $.5 billion will serve to 
bail out countries which owe a total of $7 billion to the fund. 

The second prong of the Baker strategy is designed for Latin America 
and live other countries which are heavily indebted to commercial 
banks. According to the proposal, the private banks are to put up $20 
billion in new money over the next three years while the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development Bank will accelerate their 
disbursements and concentrate them in high conditionality programme 
lending to the designated countries, for an additional amount of $9 
billion in the same period. 

The abrupt turn-around in the US attitude toward the World Bank 
was rich in irony. At the time of the Seoul meeting, the US had not yet 
voted in favour of the IFC’s capital increase, nor had it contributed to 
the IDA's Special I’acility for sub-Saharan Africa which began 
operations in July lys.S with funds of only $255 million. After years of 
turning a cold shoulder to Clausen's pleas for more funds and making it 
clear that he would not be reappointed when his term as president 
expires in June 1986, the Reagan administration suddenly grabbed most 
of his blueprints and began to exalt the role of an institution with a 
lame-duck executive. 

Despite assurances that the Baker proposal did not intend to 
down-grade the role of the IMF, that is exactly what it was doing, for 
two good reasons. I'he first is that the Fund itself is running out of 
money, as explained above. The second reason is that the Fund is 
inextricably identified with painful ‘austerity" programmes that are no 
longer acceptable, nor even very effective in the few countries (such as 
Jamaica) where they are sincerely applied. 

By comparison with the IMF, the World Bank’s overall net transfers 
arc still respectively positive: for the IBRD, disbursements minus 
repayments minus interest and fees left a net transfer of $2.4 billion in 
the fiscal year 1985. IDA disbursements, although slightly lower than 
the two previous years, were nearly $2.5 billion and reverse flows were 
negligible (see I able 1). With stepped-up disbursements and a general 
capital increase in the near future, gross di.sbursements could keep 
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ahead of the repayment and interest flow for several more years. And 
the Baker plan would lift the previous limits (10 per cent of total 
lending) for policy-linked quick-disbursing programme loans such as 
the SALs and the sector policy loans. 

But the Bank itself is not immune to the same repayment problems 
suffered by eommercial banks and the IMF, although it likes to pretend 
it is. This year, for the first time in its history, the Bank admitted it had a 
non-accruing loan, defined as one on which interest payments were 
more than six months late. ('ITie IDA had already admitted,"' that Chad 
had been in arrears for more than four years on an IDA credit, so this 
was a ‘first' only for the IBRD.) 

Political reasons certainly explain why Nicaragua""* was nearly nine 
million dollars in arrears on its World Bank repayments—the Reagan 
administration has made it clear that the Sandinistas will receive no new 
loans from the Bank—and political hostility probably explains why the 
loan was placed in non-accrual status, when past arrears have been 
quietly covered up.'^ Payments from countries other than Nicaragua 
which were overdue more than three months amounted to $2.46 million 
at 30 June 1985, a very small amount relative to the total ptirtfolio. but 
much larger than the i352.(KK) reported at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. 

In the current debt situation, the Bank's announced policy of never 
rescheduling a loan seems unrealistic rather than reassuring. Like the 
commercial banks, the World Bank keeps payments current by lending 
new money to errant debtors (except Nicaragua). 

The World Bank does have funds to lend, but there is another reason 
it has been wheeled on stage to replace the IMF. The debtor countries 
arc tired of austerity and want to get back to growth. The Reagan 
administration is trying to co-opt this bandwagon. ‘Growth' has 
replaced austerity as the new buzzword. George Shultz, the US 
Secretary of State, told a Brazilian journalist who approached him after 


' Workl Bank Annual Keport. IVK4. p WK 

"* The Bank did mil name the C(iunlr\. bul |(iurnaliMs had no trouble fi^unn^ out whieh it w.ts 
Perhaps they were given a hint? .See Nicholas I) Krislof. 'Nuaragiia in .irre.irs on World Bank 
loans'. Nrw York Times. 27 March IdS.S. 

■' Cheryl Payer. The World Hunk .'I Criiiful Anahus. New York Monihb Re\K'« Press. |4S2. 
pp 4^9. 

'■ Annual Reports'. I9S4. p ISI, I9S5. p 2(Ki 
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a speech at the UN, ‘Take this down carefully. We support economic 
growth.’^’ 

Reading between the lines of explanations by US Treasury officials, 
in which the thought is frequently expressed that countries must have 
‘hope’ and must be able to see ‘light at the end of the tunnel', the 
suspicion grows that the World Bank's traditional association with 
‘development’ is being exploited as a sugar-coating to make present 
austerity palatable. 

This is precisely how the World Bank was used in the economic 
restructuring of the Philippines economy, according to Robin Broad's 
analysis. ‘The IMF had failed in its attempt to sell a similar package,' she 
wrote, ‘in part because it could not shake its image as purveyor of 
austerity and social upheaval.’ The Bank, on the other hand, ‘was aided 
by its more benevolent image as a bestower of funds for long-term 
development projects. Clothed in this benevolence, the World Bank 
was able to act out the short-term .stabilization role of the IMF.'*’' 

Substantively the Baker plan contains very little that is really new. It 
proposes that everyone continue doing what they were supposed to 
have been doing anyway: the countries are to obey conditions laid down 
by the Fund and the Bank, the commercial banks are to lend more to 
countries they now know arc bad risks, and the US government will, 
maybe, cough up some more funds sometime in the future. If the 
formula hasn’t worked before, why should it work now? 

I’he additional money, if any. which the plan will mobilise will not 
but much compliance, or growth. The $29 billion envisioned in 
the Baker plan should be compared with the interest bill of $135 billion 
which the fifteen selected debtor countries will have to pay over 
the same three years.The US Congress may be even less w'illing to 
approve a capital increase for the World Bank than they were to vote a 
similar increase for the IMF which barely squeaked through in 19S3, but 
without the capital increase the Bank will soon find itself in the same 
trouble the IMF is in now. 

The Baker plan is an act of desperation, not a viable blueprint for 
solving the debt crisis. The US government is playing poker with an 
empty hand, while pressuring the banks to throw good money after bad 


Alan Riding, 'LIS shift on l.atin dcht seen as a turning point in crisis'. .Veit- )'ork linwi. } 
October 198.S. 

Rubin Broad, op. eft., p 18. 

Estimate by Al^rt Fishlow. quoted in the Wall Sirrei Journal. 2(1 November 198.S. 
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in a last-ditch attempt to purchase conditionality and prevent 
independent decision-making in the debtor countries. But things are 
falling apart fast, and the next few years should be extremely 
interesting. 
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THE UN SYSTEM 


ATrcuty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NFI ) 

Third Review Conference of the States Parties 
Geneva, 27 August-21 September 1985 

■Eighty-six of the I.1II parties to the 1V68 NPT attended the quinquennia 
conference to review its operation fifteen years after it entered into torce in 1M7() 
Also present were the three signatory states which had not ratified the treaty, tei 
observer states and lorty-eight representatives of non-governmental organisations 
The 't hird Review Conference adopted by consensus a Final Declaration tiffirmini 
support for the NPT.' after compromises had been reached on the best immediati 
means of furthering disarmament by nuclear weaiion states, and on othei 
controversial issues. 

■file main issue under review was the compliance of the nuclear weapon states (LLS 
USSR, and Britain- I'raiicc and China are not parties) with their obligations unde; 
Article VI of the I'reaty. In obliging stale parties to present the spread ot nuclea' 
weapons, the NPf imposes distinct obligations on nuclear and non-nuclear weafton 
states. Noti-iiuclear weapon states renounce the option ot acquiring or 
manufacturing nuclear wcajHins. allowing on-site inspection of their civil nuclear 
facilities. Nuclear weapon states, meanwhile, agree to share nuclear technology lor 
peaceful purposes, accepting safeguards in its transference, and by Article \'l are 
bound to take steps in good faith towards disarmament, and the halting ol the arms 
lacc. In an opening statement to the conlerence. the li.N Secrctary-Ciencral. Javier 
I’erez Ue Cuellar, remarked that while the Treaty had liecn relatively succcsslul in 
preventing nuclear proliferation among its parties (none were known to have 
developed nuclear weapons, or withdrawn from the tretity ) the failure ot the three 
nuclear weapon states parties to pursue disarmament was a growing source of 
dissatisfaction among the other parties.' Disagreements over the application of 
Article VI had in fact been largely respvuisible for the failure of the first and second 
review conferences to issue a declaration, and threaten to jeopardise the renewal ot 
the treaty when it expires in ISW,*). 

In Its Final Declaration, the Conference noted that the nuclear arsenals ot the 
nuclear weapon states parties weic being developed rather than diniimshcil. It noted 
concerns expressed at the conference over the pvissiblc cMension of the arms lace 
into space. The conference concluded that no effective arms control agreement had 
been reached in the past five years, and it called for a lenewed commitment by the 
US. the USSR and Britain to the implementation of Article VI. Coiitioversy 
centred, however, on the bc.sl means of demonstrating this comniilment. .Alfonso 
Garcia Robles, the Mexican delegate, on behalf of the neutral and non-aligned 
states, tabled three resolutions, calling for; the nuclear weapons states to negotiate a 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (CTBT): an immediate iiitenm 
moratorium on nuclear testing: and a nuclear-arms free/e on testing, production and 
deployment, coupled with negotiations to reduce existing stockpiles. A CFBI' had 
been urged by the same countries at the previous NP T Review Conferences, but the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty of banning tests in the sea, m space and in the 
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atmosphere, had never been followed by a eomplete ban. Negotiations begun 
between ihe I IS, the Soviet Union and Britain in 1977 had been suspended in 1980, 
and in 1982 President Reagan had deelined to resume them, on the basis that a (TBT 
would be unvenfiable. 

Andrei M Petrosyantz, the Soviet representative, expressed support for a ('rBT 
as a top priority tor disarmament. A message to the eonference from Mikhail 
Gorbachev furthermore repeated an appeal to the IIS to join the Soviet Union m its 
unilateral moratorium on nuclear tests, which had begun on 6 August ]98.‘>, and was 
due to end on .^1 December 198.^, unless matched by the LIS.'* A CTBl' was also 
supported by the Australian Foreign Minister. Bill liaydcn, and the West Cierman 
representative. Jurgen Mdllermann, who argued that its signatories should establish 
a global svstem of seismological verification. The resolutions were, however, 
oppo.sed by the US and Britain. The LIS representative. Kenneth Adelman, argued 
that the I'S was committed to a t'l'BT as a long-term goal, but not as a first step to 
reducing the nuclear threat. In a message to the conference. President Reagan, who 
had relused the Soviet appeal for a test moratorium on the basis that it was 
unvcritiable, argued that avoidance of nuclear war was best sought through the 
(iene\a arms talks, and the US proposals tabled there. Appealing to the Soviet 
Union tor mutual radical cuts in their nuclear arsenals, he said that verifiable limits 
on nuclear testing could play a 'useful though more modest role'. Richard Luce, a 
British I'oreign Minister, supported the LIS in arguing that the priority for 
disarmament was arms reduction between the LIS and the Soviet llnion. He 
expressed limited support for a CTB l'. however, arguing for the exertion ol political 
will to overcome what he consKicred to he very real problems ol verification. 

The Mexican proponent ol the resolutions had called for them to be put to the 
vote, but a compromise w'ording was arrived at instead. The F'mal Declaration 
expressed the view that 'a Treaty banning all nuclear weapon tests was one ol the 
most important measures to halt the nuclear arms race.' The conference, ‘except for 
certain states', calleil on the nucleai w'capons slates to resume trilateral negotiations 
towards a CTB T in IW.S. while those "certain states' considerevi 'deep and verifiable 
reductions in existing arsenals of nuclear weapons as the highest priority'. Note was 
taken of the wilingness expressed by the Soviet Union to begin CTB T negotiations. 

I he Declaration omitteil ilemands for an interim moratorium and a nuclear-arms 
Ireeze. 

The conlerence expressed strong support lor the nuclear 'safeguards' system 
entailing inspection of civil nuclear facilities by the International Atomic F-nergy 
Agency (lALA). It compromised, however, on a proposed requirement that 
full-scope safeguards should be applied in exporting nuclear materials to non-parties 
to the NFT. thus ending partial safeguards on the material, and discrimination 
against NPT parties. Though supported by most Western and some siK'ialist 
countries, the measure was opposed by Switzerland and West Ciermany, both 
nuclear suppliers. The Swiss representative argued that the imposition of full 
safeguards on non-parties would simply reduce the influence of the supplier 
countries, by leading recipients to obtain .supplies elsewhere, or develop their 
indigenous industries. The Final Declaration merely urged non-parties to accept 
full-scope safeguards voluntarily. 

1 he conference also noted concerns about the nuclear capability of Israel and 
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South Africa, registering calls to halt the transfer of nuclear technology to these 
countries. An attempt by Iran to include a condemnation of Iraqi attacks on its 
nuclear reactor at Bushehr failed, however, and referenees to both this attack, and 
an Israeli raid on the Iraqi reactor in 1981. were deleted. The Declaration merely 
stated that 'an armed attack on a safeguarded nuclear facility, or threat of attack, 
would create a situation in which the Security Council would have to act 
immediately.' The conference also endorsed the establishment of the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone in August 1985,' and decided that such zones should be 
encouraged as a means to disarmament. Finally, it made a plea for further 
ratification of the NPT, which six of the 'near-nuclear' states (Argentina. Brazil. 
India, Pakistan, Israel and South Africa) have never ratified.'’ 

The next meeting of the Review Conference will be held in 1990. 

•'The Treaty is not a one-way street . . . the implementation of the Treaty has 
been largely one-sided, to the understandable concern and profound dissatisfaction 
of its non-nuclear weapon parties. There must he recognition of the fact that restraint 
on one side cannot reavinahly he demanded in the face of unlimited expansion on the 
other.’ UN Secrctary-Cicncral, Javier Perez dc Cuellar, speaking of the non- 
implementation of Article VI. Disarmament Newsletter (New York) f)ctobcr 1985. 
'There should be no doubt that a mutual USSR US moratorium on nuclear 
explosions would create favourable conditions for concluding an international treaty 
on complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapon tests and would contribute to 
a fuller implementation of the provisions of the Treaty.' Andrei M Petrosyantz. 
•Soviet representative at the conference and Chairman of the Soviet Union's State 
Committee for the Uses of Atomic F.nergy. VN Weekly Summary WS/85/.12. 5 
.September 1985. 

'We remain committed to a complete ban on nuclear testing as a long-term goal, . . 
our most urgent task must be deep reductions of those existing nuclear arsenals.' 
Kenneth Adelman. US representative at the conference, and Director of the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The Times (London) 29 August 1985. 
'We firmly believe nuclear disarmament must begin with effective bilateral 
negotiations between the US and the USSR, who between them possess 9S per cent 
ot the world's nuclear weapons.' Richard Luce. British representative at the 
conference. The Times (London) .1(1 August 1985. 


▲ International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 

Executive Board, 25th session 
Rome, .Vf) September 1985 

■Prospects for IFAD’s second budget replenishment were reported to have 
improved following formal and informal discussions at a meeting of the Executive 
Board. Negotiations on funding had been deadlocked since February 1985 over the 
proportions to be contributed by OPEC and OECD countries, with the US objecting 
to a 2 per cent reduction in OPEC's 42 per cent share which its members were 
seeking.^ While the reasons for optimism were not made (lublic, IFAD's President 
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Idriss Ja/iiirv' was preparing to reconvene consultations with IFAD member-states in 
the expectation of a swift solution to the problem. 

During the meeting the hoard approved a total of $4S.8m in loans to seven projects 
aimed at incrca.sing the food production of small farmers in developing countries. 
The loans were to be supplemented b\ other re.sources from Tinanciul institutions and 
recipient countries to cover the total cost of the projects of $174.()m. Alsti approved 
were a second grant of $l..sni to the OAfi's .Scientific Technical and Research 
Commission for an agricultural management training programme for Africa, a 
programme of work for IWfi and IbSm SDR ($l7.t.ym) and a zero-growth 
administrative budget of $26.2m which was transmitted to the (ioverning Council for 
final appioval. 

The boaril reviewed a progress report on IFAD's Special Programme for 2.^ 
sub-Saharan .Mricaii countries sesereK atteeted h\ drought and desertification. The 
programme had been launehed In a special session of the hoard in May IW5’' with a 
target lund of S.KKIm lor the ensuing four \ears. It was said to have received 
encouraging offers of ginernnient funding." 


A UNC TAD Trade and Development Board ( TDB) 

Thirts-first Session 

(ieneva. I(>-27 September IW.^ 

■The l2K-member TDB continued its discussions on the interdependence of 
problems of trade, development ftnance and the itilernational monetary system, 
together with the debt and ilevelopmenl problems of developing countries. In the 
absence of agreed conclusions, a sumniarv and conclusions of the debate were drawn 
up by Martin Huslid. the Norwegian President of the Board, on his own initiative. 
'The final plenary .session formally declined it> endorse the President's surnmarv, but 
agreed to annex it to a report of the session. 

The TDB based its discussions on the UNCTAD Trade and Development Report 
l‘fS5. and was addressed in the opening session by Alistair McIntyre, in his capacity 
as Deputy Secretary-fiencral and Officer-in-Charge of UNCTAD, who highlighted 
some of Its conclusions. The report warned that the efforts ol debtor develi>ping 
countries to service their debts by generating large trade surpluses were frustrating 
their hopes for economic ilevelopmcnt. These efiorts were, moreover, unsustainable 
in the face of faltering recovery in the developed world, high interest rates, growing 
protectionism and a decline in bank lending to indebted countries. Alistair McIntyre 
warned that the l^lSOs could become a 'lost decade' lor development unless efforts 
were made to reverse these trends. 

In the debate itself. Benson O Tonwe of Nigeria, speaking on behalf of the Group 
of 77 (G77), commended the UNCTAD Report's analysis of the debt and 
development crisis. 1 ie argued that the crisis was being sustained by a number of 
devices applied by the main industrialised market-economy countries, including high 
interest rates; large trade deficits: protectionist measures against developing country 
exports; restrictive export credit policies; and the conditionality imposed upon loans 
by the International Monetary Fund. Condemning the vicious circle whereby lower 
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commodity prices were negating efforts to increase exp<'>rts at a time when increased 
export revenues were needed to service debts, he said that net financial outflows 
representing 25 to 50 per cent of total exports could not be sustained by developing 
countries 'without disruptive consequences for their political structures and for the 
world's financial houses on which the present lopsided inlcrnational economic order 
is built.’ Kazimir Vidas of Yugoslavia, also speaking for the G77, added that the 
policies of the industrialised countries made the adjustment efforts of developing 
countries ineffective, and he urged that the principle of civresponsibility between 
debtor and creditor countries be recognised. It should also be acknowledged, he 
said, that growth in debtor developing countries was a precondition for debt 
servicing, and that a country’s debt service repayments should be limited to a 
proportion of its export earnings. 

Speaking for the OECD countries. Pierre-I.ouis Girard of Switzerland disputed 
the pessimism of some of the UNCTAD Report’s conclusions, commending the role 
>f the IMF in managing indebtedness in developing countries, and citing positive 
.'fforts to halt protectionism. I'ogether with Jean Louis Wolzteld of Luxembourg, 
ivho spoke on behalf of the EEC, he advocated improved macroeconomic 
.'oordination between the industrialised countries as a way to redress imbalances 
'cstricting global recovery. Bernard Engel of the US rejected the idea of generalised 
lolutions to the debt problem, attributing debt servicing problems to inappropriate 
lomestic and external borrowing policies on the part of some developing countries. 
In opposition to the contention of the <577 that developing countries had reached the 
imits of austerity, and were dependent on the industrialised countries to alter 
ixternal factors beyond their own control, the US representative insisted that the 
'cstoration of creditworthiness depended not on external solutions, but on the 
idjustmcnt of developing countries’ economic policies. 

The TDB’s President made an attempt to summarise the convergence of views 
ivithin the discussion, lie cited a 'generally recogni.sed need for broad ccKirdinated 
iction to promote economic growth and development’, and warned that the current 
.ransfer of resources from developing to industrialised countries ‘endangers their 
xilitical and social stability and is not tenable over a longer period.' He identified 
'cneral support for the need of developing countries to develop their economies in 
>uch a way as to respond both to ’development priorities and growth opportunities', 
ind for greater efforts from industrialised countries to foster a favourable 
.■nvironment for economic development, through such measures as increased OD.\; 
ncreased capital and private financial flows: a reduction in interest rates: better 
iligned exchange rates: decreased protectionism: and consultations towards 
strengthening commvxiity markets. 

The TDB also adopted two resolutions on technology; one concerning the 
echnological transformation of developing countries in the pharmaceutical sector 
ind the other requesting the examination by a group of intergovernmental experts of 
he transfer, application and dcveUipment of technology in the energy sector. The 
xiard also reiterated the need to implement previous resolutions on trade among 
.'ountries with different economic and siK'ial systems, and adopted a resiilution 
Jrging the international community to recognise the needs and problems of 
and-locked developing countries, particularly in the fields of cross-border transport 
ind services. 
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#‘Sh(>uld the superstructure ccillapsc. the effects, like those of a nuclear war, 
would be devastating for everyone, the rich like the ptwr. the borrower like the 
lender." Benson O Towne. speaking on behalf of the fi77. on the precariousness of 
the current international financial situation. 

‘There is in fact evidence of a widening of the recovery and the prospects for 
sustained growth with lower inflation i<M»k giNxI.' Bernard Hngcl, US repre.sentative, 
disagreeing with ItNfTAD's iie.ssimi.stic outlook tor developing countries. 
l//\ICTAP Bidh'iin ((icneva) October IW.S. 


AUN fieiieral Assembly (UN(iA) 

Fortieth Session; fortieth anniversary comnicnioration 
New York, 2.^ September-24 October 1985 

■The UNtiA's fortieth session included three weeks of general debate from 2.^ 
.September-11 October 1985. and a special commemorative session from 14-24 
October 1985. which ended on the fortieth anniversary of the UN Charter's entry 
into force. 

The special commemorative session was attended by representatives of the UN's 
159 members, together with observers. (A draft resolution, tabled by India and five 
other non-aligned countries, to invite Yasser Arafat, the leader ol the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) and Sam Nujoma. the President of the South West 
Africa People's Organisation (S^^'APO) had been withdrawn following a threat by 
President Reagan to boycott the session if a PLO representative was present.") One 
hundred and twenty speakers, including thirty-five Heads of State, eight Viee- 
I’rcsidents, thirty-three Prime Ministers and forty-three special envoys attended the 
commemoration ceremony. It culminated in speeches on 24 October 1985 by 
representatives of the five permanent members of the Security Council (Britain, 
China. France. Soviet Union and US) together with the Prime Minister ol India, as a 
representative of the Third World. Speeches given in the general debate and the 
special ceremony touched upon the whole range of issues with which the UN and the 
international community arc concerned. Salient among these issues were debt, 
nuclear and space weapons and the forthcoming superpower summit in (ieneva in 
November 19X5, Southern Africa and the Middle East. 

A plan to publicise the problem of Latin America's USS.Ihtlbn foreign debt from 
the platform of the UNCiA had apparently been formed at the inauguration of 
Peruvian President Alan Garcia Percy in Lima, in July 198.S. Mexico’s President 
Miguel de la Madrid was. however, obliged to cancel his scheduled keynote address 
to the UNGA owing to the earthquake in Mexico City in September 1985. Instead. 
President Jose Sarney of Brazil delivered the first speech in the UNGA's annual 
general debate As the leader of Latin America's largest debtor country. President 
Sarney ftKuscd on the economic problems of the region, and the cost of servicing 
foreign debts. He criticised international financial institutions, such as the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), for prescribing inadequate adjustment 
policies, designed to generate trade surpluses to cover interest payments, which led. 
he maintained, to recession, unemployment and the relinquishing of the capacity to 
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grow. These factors in turn jeopardised the social order and democratic structures. 
These domestic problems were, he added, compounded by international factors such 
as high interest rates, low commodity prices and protectionist harriers in 
industrialised countries against the exports of debtor countries. While disclaiming 
any wish to make debt an ideological issue or a matter for East-West or North-Siouth 
confrontation. President Sarncy urged reassessment of the problem, on the basis that 
the situation was unju.st. 

The Peruvian President, Alan Garcia, also speaking on 2 '^ September, denounced 
the IMF in stronger terms, as lacking the moral authority to ‘preach austerity'. He 
warned that Peru would withdraw from the IMF unless the international monetary 
system was reformed, Peru's SI4bn debt was eased and international liquidity was 
‘fairly’ distributed. He also reiterated Peru’s stance of reiectmg the IMF as an 
intermediary between Peru and its creditor countries. 

The issue of the I'hird World's economic problems was. however, to an extent 
eclipsed in the debates by concern with Last-West tensions and rivalry in the 
approach to the Gorbachev-Reagan summit in Geneva. On 24 September lyS.S. the 
US Secretary of State. George Shultz, had sought the IJNCiA's support for the US 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). He hud argued that deterrence would persist 
once space weapams were in place, but that it would operate by denying the prospect 
of successful attack to u potential aggressor, rather than by threatening mutual 
destruction through massive retaliation.'"^ The Soviet Foreign Minister. Eduard 
Shevardnadze. had in turn rejected the concept of Star Wars'. advttcating instead his 
own concept of ‘Star Peace', whereby the international eommunity would coopicrate 
to ensure the non-military use of outer spaee." Other spieakers. including 
representatives of US allies, added their voices to that of Eduard Shevardnadze in 
questioning the validity of SDI. On 26 September IW.S the French Minister for 
External Relations, Roland Dumas, called for a ban by the supicrpniwers on 
anti-missile and anti-satellite weapHtns, as well as appealing for substantial cuts in US 
and Soviet offensive nuclear forces. In his later address to the commemorative 
session on 24 October, Dumas added that France was determined to maintain its own 
indepiendent nuclear defences until the supierpiowers gave a lead towards nuclear 
disarmament. NotwithstandingoppKisitionfrom Bill I layden. the Australian Foreign 
Minister, he confirmed that France would continue its programme of nuclear testing 
in the Pacific. 

The Prime Minister of India. Rajiv Gandhi, continued the preoccupation with 
nuclear weapKins in his address to the commemorative session. Denying that strategic 
supicriority or even balance could bring peace, he adviKated stability through 
coexistence and disarmament, commending the disarmament plan contained in the 
Delhi Declaration, known as the Five Continents Peace Initiative. 

in his own commemorative address on 24 October IW.'i. President Reagan 
departed from the theme of nuclear arms control, in what was seen as an attempt to 
redefine the agenda and priorities of the Geneva Summit. I le challenged the .Soviet 
Union to stop using ‘military force and subversion to e.xpand its global influence', 
suggesting a three-pniint plan to re.solve conflicts in five regions: Ethiopia. .Angola. 
Afghani.stan, Cambodia and Nicaragua. The warring parties in the disputes would 
conduct negotiations, supported by separate talks between the superpowers, with the 
objective of securing the withdrawal of foreign trinips and military advisers from the 
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regions, and restricting the influx of outside arms. The plan then provided for 
generous US aid in the reintegration of these countries into the world economy. The 
IfS would meanwhile continue to support anti-communist guerrilla movements 
around the world until progress was made towards negotiated solutions.'^ Eduard 
Shevardnadze followed President Reagan's address with a speech which made no 
direct response to the regional conflicts initiative. He did. however, denounce 
US-backed guerrillas in Nicaragua and Afghanistan as •hired assassins', advocating 
the UN as the forum in which to re.solve .such conflicts. He moreover mentioned the 
Middle East and South Africa as areas of regional conflict conspicuously absent from 
President Reagan's catalogue. 

Southern Africa featured prominently in the speeches of African leaders, many of 
whom warned of an impending conflagration in South Africa unless economic 
sanctions were applied to hasten the dismantling of apartheid. President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia expressed disappcnntment over the inadequacy of the measures 
consented to by Britain at the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
October IW,*;. Zimbabwe's Foreign Minister. Witness Mangwende. informed the 
UNGA that his country was prepared to accept the consequences of South Africa's 
reprisals for the mandatory application of economic .sanctions. In a further African 
development during the session, the Moroccan Prime Minister. Mohamed Karim 
l^imrani. read out a message from King Hassan II. It offered an immediate ceasefire 
in Western Sahara and a UN-superc'ised referendum in January 19Kh, tt) allow the 
inhabitants of Western Sahara to decide their own fate. 

The Middle East issue surfaced in several forms during the course of the session. 
On lb October l‘fS5, the UNGA rejected an attempt backed by all the Arab stales 
except Egypt, Jordan and Oman, and by the socialist states, to expel Israel from the 
Assembly. The move was defeated by forty-one votes to eighty, with twenty 
abstentions. On 2l October 1‘JK,'', Israel's Prime Minister, Shimon Peres, offered an 
end to the state of war with Jordan. propo,sing the UN as an international forum for 
the launching of a peace process. He urged the UN to initiate direct talks between 
Israel and Jordan before the end of 1W5. with the object of reaching peace treaties 
between Israel and the Arab states, and resolving the Palestinian issue. He also 
advocated a new demarcation of boundaries. He did not explicitly rule out PLO 
participation in the talks, which was an c.s.sential prerequisite for King Hu.s.sein of 
Jordan, but asked for 'men of peace not violence'. A Middle l-iast issue, however, 
proved the chief obstacle to the adoption of an anniversary declaration expressing 
the UN's purposes, which a special committee had been drafting for a year. Arab 
countries, with the support of the Non-Aligned Movement, had culled for the 
inclusion of an appeal for Israel's withdrawal from the occupied terrttortes, while the 
US had propii.sed a more general reaffirmation of the UN's commitment towards a 
comprehensive settlement in the Middle East. I'he difference bliK-ked agreement on 
the declaration, which was abandoned. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration of UN paralysis, the session was 
characterised by general recognition of the value of the organisation, particularly for 
the small and weak states among its members, for whom the UN Charter was seen to 
provide es.sential protection. The commemorative session ended with the UNGA's 
proclamation of 1*JS6 as the International Year of Peace, a resolution sponsored by 
fifty-two states, and passed by consensus. 
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•‘Brazil will not pay its foreign debt with recession nor with unemployment, nor 
with hunger. We believe that in settling this account, at such high social cost, we 
would then have to surrender our freedom, for a debt paid for with poverty is an 
account paid for with demiKracy.' President Jose Sarney of Brazil, in his speech to 
the UNGA. Brazilian Mission to the UN, Address by Jose Sarney. 23 September 
1985. 

‘A catastrophic explosion which will engulf all of us in the region is imminent... If 
you don't apply sanctions, hundreds of thousands of people will die and the 
investments will go up in flames. With sanctions there is a possibility of recovery.' 
President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia advocating sanctions against South Africa, in 
his speech to the UNGA. IHT (Paris) 24 October 1985. 

'The meetings were marred by North-South tensions, and in particular, by the 
Middle liastern questions ... A number of nations used the declaration as a 
point-scoring exercise.’ Harry Feldman, US delegate on the declaration drafting 
committee, which failed to reach agreement. ///'/'(Pans) 2(>-7 October 1985. 
'Certain countries are not willing to work together to produce a result which is 
acceptable to everyone.' Rajiv Gandhi. Prime Minister ol India, commenting on the 
failure of the US to agree with the other countries over the final anniversary 
declaration. ///'/'(Paris) 26-7 October 1985. 


A UNESCO Executive Hoard 

122nd session 

Paris. 11-28 .September 1985 and Sofia. 8 October-8 November 1985 

UNESCO General Conference 

23rd session 

Sofia. 8 October 9 November 1985 

■One hundred and filty-two of UNESCO’s IWI mcmbei-countries were 
represented at the biennial eonferenec. which met to assess reforms proposed over 
the past eighteen months, and to consider a draft programme and budget for 198(v-7. 
The conference, taking place on the fortieth annivers.iry of the founding of 
UNESCO, was widely considered to be crucial to the organisation's future. It was the 
tirst session since the US withdrawal at the end of 1984. and was overshadowed bv 
the threat of other countries, particularly Britain, following suit. 

The meeting opened with an appeal from the outgoing conference Chairman. Said 
Tell of Jordan, for the LIS to reconsider its withdrawal, and to return to the 
organisation as soon as possible. The British Minister for Overseas Development. 
Timothy Raison, confirmed in a speech that Britain, which hud given its luHiee to 
withdraw on 5 December 1984. would leave at the end of 1985. unless more thorough 
and comprehensive reforms were implemented. Among these he included the 
conducting of fewer abstract studies; more deeeiitraliseil activity in the field, at the 
expense of work in the Paris headquarters; less political bias; less duplieatum with 
other UN agencies; and the creation of a permanent mechamsm lor member- 
countries to monitor the Secretariat when the biannual I'xecutive Board was not in 
session. Singapore, like Britain, had earlier given its notice to withdraw, and other 
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members known to be reconsidering their position in the organisation were Japan, 
West Germany. Denmark, the Netherlands, Canada and Iceland. 

The cirnferenee considered various preeedural problems raised by the US 
withdrawal. It heard a call by the Soviet Union, supported by countries including 
Algeria, India and the C'amerrron, for US nationals employed by UNESCO to be 
dismissed first as part of the staff cuts made necessary by the loss of the US's 25 per 
c-ent budget contribution. During the preceding Executive Board meeting in Paris, 
UNESCO's Director-General, Amadou Mahtar M'Bow. had warned that as many 
as 570 posts would be lost, together with the HKI frozen earlier, at a total saving of 
$45m. He had also, however, argued against subjecting the US members of the 
international staff to discrimination in job losses. The conference unanimously 
decided that the 129 existing US .staff at the UNE.SCO headquarters would not 
automatically lose their jobs, but that withdrawing states would forfeit their quota 
posts in the Secretariat in the future. The conference heard objections to the US's 
assumption of observer status since its withdrawal. It decided that the Executive 
Board should be empowered to consider each application for observer status on its 
merits, though there would be recipnxral conditions attached to the observer and to 
UNESCO. An unsuccessful move was led by Algeria to take the US to the 
International Court of Justice for a decision on its financial obligations to UNESCO, 
since It had withheld the remainder of its contribution for the 19S4-5 biennium. A 
compromise wording of the propo.sed resolution, drafted by Algeria and Canada, 
merely requested that the executive discuss with the US its outstanding annual 
contribution of $4,^ni. and rule on future ca.ses of mid-term withdrawal, and was 
agreed by consensus 

The conference, in an unusual show of unanimity, agreed by consensus the 
programme and budget, drafted by the Director-General. It adopted a provi.sional, 
zero-growth budget ceiling of $398m tor the biennium 1986/7, which would amount 
to $.307m after the 25 per cent US shortfall was taken into account. As recommended 
by the previous Executive Board session,programme cuts were to be made, 
ensuring that, .as Britain had insisted, members incurred no extra costs as a result of 
US withdrawal. Fourteen major programmes for the biennium were approved, 
giving top priority to educational activities, and a drive to end illiteracy by the end of 
the century. Scientific activities, such as the training of professional personnel, and 
cultural activities in the field of protecting historical monuments and preserving 
cultural distinctness were also emphasised. Programme 1.3, on peace and 
disarmament, which was opposed by Britain, was amended to preclude its covering 
technical aspects of the subject, considered more appropriate to other agencies. The 
controversial programme on the New World Information Order was formally 
approved, though without emphasis or the suggestion of urgency. Other comments 
were made on such subjects as world peace, racism and apartheid: a distinction was 
adopted, with Britain's approval, between human rights and people's rights; and of 
the hundred or so resolutions passed by the conference, all but two (concerning 
Jerusalem and the Arab occupied territories) were adopted by consensus. 

West Germany and Japan were among other countries reported to have expressed 
their satisfaction over the extent of the reforms initiated. Doubt still remained, 
however, as to the British assessment, despite the contention of many UNESC.'O 
members that they had achieved a high degree of consensus, and accommodated 
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British demands to an unprecedented extent. 71ie British representative confirmed 
that a decision would be taken in December on Britain's membership.'’'The Soviet 
Union, meanwhile, surprised the conference by making it known that it was seeking 
the return of the US to the organisation for 'political' as well as financial reasons. Its 
representatives, and those of other socialist countries, were reported to be 
considering withholding their support from Amadou M'Bow. should he seek a third 
term when his present term as Director-General expired at the end of 1987, if his 
departure could secure a US return. 

The Executive Board meeting, which had begun in Paris and continued alongside 
the conference in Sofia, decided to establish a mechanism to follow the 
implementation of the reforms approved by the Board. The monitoring body was to 
be the Board's Special Committee, composed of eighteen members. It was made 
clear, however, that the Committee would not perform a supervisory role as regards 
the Director-General or the Secretariat. The fifty-tme member Board, twenty-six of 
whose members has ended their four-year mandate and seen their replacements 
elected by the conference, also adopted the Board's 19Kt>-7 work programme.^' 

The next UNESf.'O conference was scheduled for 1987. in Paris. 

•‘UNESCO has proved here that at a point when some predicted its death it is in a 
condition to display goodwill for mutual understanding and a desire for stcadv 
improvement.' Amadou Mahtar M'Bow. Director-fieneral of UNESCO, to the 
conference. Xinhua News Agency 11 November 198.''. 

I'he Algerian and Canadian compromise resolution on the financial obligations of 
the US was ‘the climax of almost a year of debate, the healing of old wounds, and the 
turning of our faces to the future'. David Wilson, the Canadian delegate. The 
Guardian (London) .“S November 198.5. 

'We insist on thoroughgoing and comprehensive reform. Without it our intention to 
withdraw will be confirmed,' Timothy Raison. British Minister for (^)vcrseas 
Development, in his speech to the conference. IHT (Paris) 15 October 1985. 

'The organisation cannot live in a permanent climate of reform proptisals.' Giselc 
Halimi. the French delegate, making clear that the Executive Board's Special 
Committee was not empowered to make reform proposals on its own initialix e. I ',V 
Tress Release UNESC(3/25l.l. 6 November 1985. 


A Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

Conference of Agriculture Ministers; 2,5rd Session 
Rome, 9-28 November 1985 

■Dubbed a ‘world food summit' by FAO. the biennial conference ol FAO's 
supreme government body was attended by ministers or their representatives from the 
156 member-countries. They reviewed the global food and agriculture situation over 
the previous two years and considered a draft programme and budget for the next 
biennium, drawn up by the FAO Director-General, Edouard Saouniu. On 14 
November a special ceremony was held to mark the I-AO's fortieth annoersary, at 
which the conference was addres.sed by the Indonesian President, tiencral Suharto, 
and the French President, Franijois Mitterrand. 
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In his opening spi.'eeh, Edouard Saouma said that the past two years had been a 
good periotl for the majority of the world's farmers, fishermen and foresters but that 
Africa had suffered crippling drought and famine. He announced that the most acute 
famine was now over in all hut five of the twenty-one drought-affected countries of 
Africa: Angola. Botswana. Ethiopia, Mozambique and Sudan. The emergency had 
receded due to a dramatic increase in food production in the eight semi-arid 
countries bordering the Sahara"' hut he emphasised that these countries still 
remained heavily dependent on imports to meet structural food shortages. Despite 
the worst of the drought having ended. Africa was to remain the FAO's regional 
priority, fhe conference accordingly approved a rcjtort on the critical food situation 
in Africa in which it was stressed that efforts towards raising agricultural production 
should be maintained despite the improsed IW.‘' crop and that the long-term 
problems of population increase and desertification should be addressed. The 
conference approved the programme and budget for jyW>-S7 the latter amounting to 
some fi.SS-WSm Twelve industrialised countries including the US, Japan. 
Switzerland, the l)K and other EEC countries abstained in the vote in protest that 
their recommendation of a zero-growth budget had not been followed. The new 
amount represented a 1.14 percent increase in real terms over the 1^X4 K.S budget ol 
S42!m However, in practice most countries' contributions would probably have 
fallen owing to changes in the Lira:Dollar exchange rate. In spite of an earlier cut in 
the proposed increase in spending from 1.4 to 1.14 per cent in deference to the 
industrialised countries, and S4,7m worth of administrative economics to permit a .^.8 
per cent growth in the FAO's technical and economic activities, the absltiining 
countries insisted that the FA() could cut costs still further while maintaining its level 
of services. 

The conterence approved a draft World Food Security Compact presented by 
Edouard Saouma and approved by the F'AO Council in June lys.’i. Although not 
legally-binding the compact comniiiicd governments, non-governmental 
organisations and individuals to ensuring that everyone always bail the means to 
produce or procure the basic loodsiufls they needed, (iuidclincs were set out for the 
achievement ot this objective, including suggestions that developing countries 
should avoid dependence on imports for foinl supplies to their cities and that 
developed countries should eon.siilcr thcii global responsibilities when formulating 
policies on food produetion. storage and exportation. The compact was an attempt te 
mobilise political and public opinion to urge the eradication of hunger am' 
malnutrition. Addressing the question of world food security at the fortietl' 
anniversary ceremony, the Director-Cieneral listed six goals for the F'AO in thi 
coming years' eradicating malnutrition and starvation, promoting grain productioi 
where grain was scarce, protecting natural resources indispensable to agriculture 
forc.stry and fisheries, strengthening the (nisition ot developing countries in worli 
trade, promoting rural rclorms and ensuring greater .security in world gran 
production. 

Ministers considered a new FAO study on 'Agricultural Price Policies’ whiel 
examined the price bias against agricultural commodities in developing countries 
proposing more effective pricing policies for these countries and noting the influcnei 
of industrialised countries' policies on the effectiveness of pricing measures u 
developing countries. They also approved a draft international Code of Conduct oi 
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:he Distribution and Use of Pesticides. Designed particularly with developing 
countries lacking controls of their own in mind, this code was the culmination of 
:hree years of negotiation and represents the first international attempt to regulate 
he handling, trade and safe use of pesticides. 

The conference tentatively agreed a plan, propt>sed by developing ct)untries. to 
.‘stablish a new global system for collecting and .storing the endangered genetic 
'esourccs of plants, to be financed by the industrialised countries. The developing 
.-ountrics argued that most of the plant genes which had increased the world's food 
>upply had been found in the Southern hemisphere and that countries there should 
sc compensated for seeds and plants found within their borders but gaining profit for 
.eed companies elsewhere. The US, however, supported in its opposition to the plan 
ly Canada, New Zealand, Australia. Japan and Britain, maintained that the new 
.ystem would be redundant at best and at worst would result in undesirable 
estrictions on genetic developments by limiting access tti plant materia! for scientists. 

I'he conference agreed to admit the Cook Islands and the Solomon Islands to 
Tiembership of the FAO. bringing the total of member-states to 158.'' 

•‘It is important to keep perspectives. The rains have recovered: Africa has not'. 
Vir lidouard Saouma, FAO Director-General, Financial 'liine\ (Ijindon) 8 
November iy85. 

Scientists have always had free access to genetic material held by the existing 
letwork. We haven't been assured this would happen with a new programme'. 
.Millicent Fenwick, IIS Ambassador to the conference. IHT (Paris) 29 November 
1985. 


INTERNATIONA!. MONETARY FUND (IMF) AND WORLD BANK 


▲ Intergovernmental Group of 24 (G24) 

Meeting of Deputies 
Washington DC. 19-21 August 1985 

■At a specially convened meeting. G24 deputies completed a report on ‘The 
Functioning and Improvement of the International Monetary System'.’' In contrast 
to an earlier report of the Group of 10 (CilO) industrialised countries, uhich had 
concluded that the current international monetary system remained valid and 
required no major changes.''' the G24 report, while covering broadly the same 
topics, recommended far-reaching reform. 

The report criticised the current system of floating exchange rates as condueiv e to 
a high degree of short-term volatility and misalignment of currencies, resulting in 
uncertainty, reduced trade and investment, and a misalloeation ot resources. These 
problems, it stiid, had particularly harmed the developing countries, adversely 
affecting their volume of trade, and increasing their need to keep larger leserves. 
The report recommended the adoption of target /ones for the exchange rates of the 
major currencies: policy cvHirdination among the industrial countries: intervention in 
the exchange market; and a mechanism to trigger consultations when there was any 
indication of excessive fluctuations or misalignment of m.ijor currencies. 
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The G24 report was criticiil of the inefficacy of IMF surveillance of the exchange 
rate ptrlicies of the industrialised countries, which it argued were responsible for the 
disproportionate burden placed on developing countries. It recommended more 
effective, continuous monitoring, and the application of more pressure on these 
countries to conform to IMF prescriptions. With regard to the developing countries, 
the report suggested that IMF policy recommendations should promote ‘adjustment 
consistent with economic development'. 

It upheld the confidentiality of consultations between the IMF and member- 
countries. In a section on debt, the 024 report argued that the problem required 
'imaginative solutions involving debt restructuring and relief. It suggested that 
industrial countries should discourage the loss ol resources from developing 
countries experiencing serious capital flight problems; that interest rates should be 
more closely aligned to ‘the real cost ol funds'; that protectionism in industrialised 
countries be curbed, and access to developing country exports be improved; and that 
official capital flow’s to developing countries be increased. The World Bank was 
advised not to attach too much importance to policy-based lending, or to increased 
conditionality criteria in its lending, and greater IMF' flexibility in rescheduling was 
advocated. 

The report recommended an increase in international liquidity. It suggested that 
an annual allocation ot at letist I .''bn .Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) should be made, 
with distribution based on the needs ol developing countries. Advocating a general 
liberalisation ot the IMF's programmes and policies, and their more flexible 
application, it argued for greater voting power for developing countries within the 
fund. Other recommendations included. 

• F.xtending the compensatory financing facility to cover quantifiable 
deterioration in terms of trade. 

• IZstablishmg a facility to compensate for interest rate increases, 

• Reviving the IMF' Trust Fund which makes concessional loans to low-income 
countries, 

• Continuing and extending the policy of enlarged access to IMF liinds. 

• Increasing the resources of international institutions, particularly the World Bank 
Group. 

The reiTort also called lor the establishment of a representative committee of 
ministers from industrialised and developing countries to study both the (i24 and 
GIO reports in depth as a step towards convening an international conference to 
consider the reform of the international monetary system. Meanwhile, the C;24 
deputies agreed that the report be transmitted to the IMF' Interim Committee, at its 
forthcoming meeting in Seoul."' 
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A IMF Interim Committee 
25th Meeting 
Seoul, 6-7 October 1985 

IMF/World Bank Development Committee 

27th Meeting 

.Seoul, 7 October 1985 

4()th Annual Joint Meeting of the Boards of Govenors 
Seoul. H-IO October 1985 

■The dominant themes of the IMF and World Bank annual meetings in Seoul 
were the furtherance of economic growth in indebted developing countries, and an 
enhanced role for the World Bank. The focus of the plenary conference, attended by 
representatives of 149 countries, was a new initiative by LIS Treasury Secretary. 
James Bakei. The Baker plan, designed to stem the decline in financial flows to 
debtor countries, was officially unveiled after preliminary meetings of the two IMF 
and World Bank advisory committees. 

Ministerial representatives of developing countries had listed their proposals in a 
communique of the Ciroup of 24 (Ci24) which had met in Seoul on 5 October 1985. 
Urging reform of the international monetary and financial system, they called for the 
I.IS fiscal deficit and interest rides to be reduced, and for a curbing of protectionism in 
developed countries. On the debt problem they advocated a move from ’negative’ 
adjustment towards more ’positive' groitlh-oriented adjustment, and emphasised 
the co-resptinsibility of debtors and creditors. Debt service, they said, should not 
claim an ’unrcasiinable proportion’ of a debtor’s export earnings. The communique 
called for rescheduling restructuring operations to take account of natural disasters 
and other exogenous developments, in the wake of the Mexico C'lty earthquake on 19 
•September 1985. Also required was an IMF facility to compensate for increases m 
interest rates; new credits from official export credit agencies for developing 
countries which had had their debts rescheduled, or were in critical need; Multi-Year 
Ke.scheduling Arrangements (MVRA> not tc) be conditional on ’enhanced 
surveillance’ by the IMF'; and the establishment by the Development Committee of a 
Task Force to study debt. In addition. Li24 ministers urged a doubling of the capital 
of the World Bank; an eighth replenishment of funds tor the International 
Development Association (IDA VIII) which would help compensate lor the 
inadequacy of IDA VII resources, and take into account the increased ncs'ds ol 
developing countries; the extension sif enlarged ’access’ to IMF funds which had 
come under threat in 1985; an alliK'ution of 15bn Special Drawing Rights (SDRsI by 
the end of 1985 and regular SDR aIkK-ations thereafter; and more special help tor 
sub-Saharan Africa, including the granting of Trust Fund reflows on the s;ime terms 
as the original loans from the Trust Fund. They expressed firm opposition to 
attempts to intrixluce macroeconomic conditionality for IDA loans, and to 
ctillaboration between the IMF and the World Bank in the use of the Lrust Fund, 
which they feared would inevitably result incro.ss-conditions being attached lo loans. 

In a move welcomed by the Development I’ommittee, the intenm (’ommittec 
endorsed the proposal that repayments to the IMF Trust Fund be used to provide 
additional concessional balancc-of-paymcnts as.sistance. on terms similar to those 
applied to trust fund loans, to low-income countries also eligible for I DA loans. These 
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repayments would amount to approximately SDR 2.7bn over the period 1985-91 
during which time ('hina and India undertook not to use the facility, despite beinj 
eligible to do so. Loans from the fund were, however, to be conditional upor 
countries' efforts towards medium-term .structural udju.stment and growth. Ii 
pursuit of this adjustment, the Interim Committee advocated close colluboratior 
between the IMF and the World Bank, 'while avoiding cross-conditionality'. Despiti 
US pleas lor a leturn to standard borrowing levels existing before the onset of thr 
debt crisis in 1982, the Interim Committee decided to continue enlarged access ti 
IMI- funds tor 1986, hut with a small reduction in the amount countries could borrow 
above their quotas. No agreement could be reached on an allocation of SDRs in the 
period 1982-(i. It was, however, decided that the IMF Fxecutive Board should 
undertake a review of the role of the SDR as a matter of priority. Finally, the Interim 
Committee gave preliminary con.sideration to two reports, by the Group of U)-^ and 
by the Ciroup of 24.'’* on the international monetary system. The reports were to be 
considered more fully at the Spring 1986 IMF and World Bank meetings, after they 
had been studied by the IMF Executive Board. 

The Development Committee communique stated that "the World Bank has an 
increa.singly important role to play in restoring grow-th'. It gave its support both to an 
enhanced role loi the Bank in assisting adjustment (designed to implement policies 
to 'promote efficiency and imibilise domestic savings'), and for a substantial 
e.vpansion ol the Bank's lending programme. 'The Bank should not be constrained , 
by lack of capital or borrowing authority in meeting future demand', the ministers j 
staled, rentativc endorsement of the possibility of an increase in the general capital ( 
ol the World Bank,'by the US Treasury Secretary. James Baker, represented a 
departure from previous US refusals to countenance such an expansion. Ministers 
expressed concern about the financial resource problems of sub-Saharan African 
countries, requesting a study on the subject from the World Bank. Finally, the 
Development Committee echoed the Interim Committee's concern over 
protectionism, welcoming progress towards preparations tor a new (iATI' round."' 

In a separate meeting of deputies of the IDA, in Seoul, a decision was announced 
to begin negotiations for IDA VIII in Pans in January 1986. in an attempt to 
conclude them by next year's annual meetings. The US agreed in principle to an 
increase in funds from tbe industrialised countries to the IDA, despite its previous 
reluctance to contribute to IDA VII. Notwithstanding the opposition of G24, it 
insisted, however, on .stricter lending conditions which included urging recipient 
countries to adopt market-oriented policic.s. No figure was publicly di.scu.s.scd for 
IDA Vlll, though it was speculated that a .sum of Slbbn could be considered, as 
against an IDA VII of $l(),3bn. 

In a speech to the plenary conference which followed the committee meetings. 
Jacques de Larosiere, the Director of the IMF, stressed the need for economic 
growth in indebted developing countries, to enable them to'grow out of debt'. lie set 
out three main conditions for the achievement of a growth rate of 4'/:-5 per cent in 
developing country debtors; a growth rale of around 3 per cent in the industrial 
world; adequate foreign finance; and economic adjustment policies in debtor 
countries such as a reduction in budget deficits, which would encourage investment. 
James Baker, unveiling his 'broad-bused, integrated' approach to the debt problem, 
underlined the need to invite investment to debtor countries. In his first speech to the 
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joint conference since he succeeded Donald Regan as US Treasury Secretary, he 
described a programme for sustained growth. ti> operate within the context of the 
existing case-by-case approach, which would have ‘three essential and mutually 
reinforcing elements'; 

• The adoption by principal debtor countries of comprehensive macro-economic 
and structural policies towards growth, balance-of-payments adju.stmcnt. and the 
reduction of inflation; 

• The continuation of a central role for the IMF. combined with increased and more 
effective structural adjustment lending by multilateral development banks (M Dlls), 
in support of market-oriented policies in debtor countries: 

• Increased lending by private banks to enable major debtor countries to undertake 
adjustment programmes. A figure i>f US$2l)bn in net new lending to fifteen of the 
largest debtors over the next three years was suggested."' 

In addition to extra financial flows from commercial banks, the plan involved a .M) 
percent, or USS.lbn per year, rise in World Bank and Inter-American Development 
Hank lending to the fifteen principal debtors (from the current annual lending of 
Sfibn). It incorporated a supplementary fund from the World Bank, the U.S and other 
rich donors of $5-6hn, and $2.7bn from the IMF Trust Fund, for countries with a per 
japita income of le.ss than S.'i.SO. This last prrrposal was a mixlification of Baker's 
nitial suggestion for a joint IMF and World Bank fund of $.S.4bn lor the least 
Jevcioped countries, particularly in Africa. The original plan was for money to come 
-■qually from both agencies, and be supplemented by commcrical bank funds 
guaranteed by the World Bank, and jointly administered to countries undertaking 
adjustment. The plan, however, had met with opprisition from developingcountries. 
which feared a straining of the World Bank's a.ssets. and cross-conditionalitj 
resulting from IMF/World Bank collaboration. Some industrialised countries had 
also opposed it. on the basis that the World Bank's guaranteeing of commercial loans 
would compromise its institutional integrity and jeopardise its high credit rating 
Baker had finally withdrawn the projxisal at a meeting of the Ciroup of.'' (Ci.'') on 
October 1%?.’' which had been called as a follow-up to the SeptemK-r IWp 05 
agreement on currency intervention to reduce the value of the dollar. 

Reactions to the Baker plan w'cre mixed. While the conceptual shift from ausients 
to economic growth in debtor countries was generally welcomed, there was concern 
among developing countries over the modest contribution expected ot commercial 
banks—only a 21: [>er cent annual lending increase over its current level ot S.KHihn. 
Both World Bank President. AW 'Tom' Clausen, and the IMF's Jacijues dc 
Larosiere endorsed Baker's appeal for commercial bank lending, but it w .is not clear 
how private banks could be induced to lend even this amount ot money. despite 
Baker's contention that it was in their interests to do so, pros ided the recipients were 
stimulating growth through adjustment jxrlicies. The shift in emph.isis from the IMF 
to the World Bank was also generally seen as a salutary move as it would mean a 
change from short-term crisis lending to longer-term development. F'ears were, 
however, expressed for the integrity of the World Bank as a development institution 
if its loans were to become increasingly conditional on political criteria, including the 
adoption by debtors of such policies as tax cuts, denationalisation and deregulation 
of prices and wages. If, on the other hand. World Bank loans were to remain tiu) 
'soft' in the eyes of some creditors, there was concern that the Bank could undermine 
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the authority of the IMF by lending money tt> countries which were not conforming 
to the IMF's strict conditionality. Scepticism concerning the proposal also arose on 
account both of US reluctance to commit itself unconditionally to an incrcii.se in the 
World Bank's capital, and of unease over US macro-economic policy. A further 
reduction in the dolliir. lower interest rates and a curbing of protectionism were all 
seen by tleveloping countries, as well as by F.uropean representatives, as vital to an 
improvement in the world economy. 

The unveiling of the new approach did nothing to soften the Peruvian position on 
the international monetary system. 

The Peruvian Prime Minister, Luis Alva C'astro, launched a scathing attack on the 
IMF, accusing it of being a political institution perpetuating colonialism, and 
constraining the national sovereignty of debtor countries, lie reiterated an earlier 
threat made by President Alan (Jarci'a at the United Nations Cieneral A.s.scmbly to 
withdraw from the IMF'; reaffirmed Peru's policy of confining debt service 
repayments to ten (x;r cent ol Peru's export revenues; affirmed Peru's decision to 
negotiate with its creditors outside the iramework of the IMF; and called for a special 
I IN C'otiference for the reform of the international monetary order, and the creatitm 
of a new international currency. Baker made it clear that maverick countries such as 
Peru would not benefit from his proposals. Other Latin American debtors, 
particularly Mexico and Brazil, were reported to have dissticialed themselves from 
the Peruvian position." 

A formal decision was taken at the meeting to establish a Multilateral Investment 
C'luarantee Agency (MKiA). subject to the enrolment of five developed and fitteen 
developing countries, and their total contributions of S.^bOm. It is designed to boost 
investment flows into de\eloping countries by guaranteeing direct investments 
(plants and plant loans, not port folio investments )again.st non-commercial risks .such 
as war; government expropriation; blocks on the transfer of currency, for 
repatriation; or breach of contract without effective recourse, all previously 
inadequately covered by bilateral treaties or national agencies. The creation of 
MIGA had long been opposed by developing countries, notably Brazil and Mexico, 
for fear of its giving an unfair advantage to foreign ctimpetition over local companies. 

At the meeting. Tom C lausen announced his intention to leave office as President 
of the World Bank, at the end of his five-year term in June IWb.’'' 

•'If developing countries implement growth-oriented reform; if the ctimmercial 
banks provide adequate increases in net new lending to good performers; and il 
increased demand for quality World Bank lending demonstrates the need for 
increased capital resources, we would be prepared to look seriously at the timing and 
scope of a general capital increase.' James Baker, US Treasury Secretary. Sundm 
Times (LondonJ l.J October PW 

‘If the banks participate in this it will be because they find it is in their self-interest 
. . . They've got loans in trouble. It's like any other workout situation. It's possible 
that reflows will make bad loans into good loans.' James Baker, at a hearing before 
the House of Representatives Banking Committee. ///7'(Paris) 24 October IW. 
"More growth-oriented policies are possible in Latin America only if there arc lower 
interest rates. This is an American task, not a Fiuropean task.' Dr Onn Ruding. 
Dutch Finance Minister and Chairman of the Interim C'ommittee. h'inancial Tinm 
(London) 9 October 198.S. 
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■Clearly, the developing countries will not be able to expand their exports, 
reestablish their creditworthiness and diversify their output if they have to cope with 
protectionist policies of the industrial countries.' Mamoudou Toure. Senegalese 
Minister of Economy and Finance, and Chairman irf the joint annual meeting. 
Financial Times (London) 4 October 19K5. 

‘There should be an end to the era in which a single country imposes the conditions 
for the existence of the rest. . . Wc do not accept that a single cf>untry can be subject 
to no control whatsoever while the Third World is condemned to hunger for the sake 
of economic equilibrium.' Luis Alva Castro, Peru's Prime Minister, speaking 
against the US. South (London) November m85. 


COMMODITIES 


▲ International Natural Rubber Organisation (INRO) 

Council Meeting 

Kuala l.umpur, 4-fi November 198.'' 

■I'hc thirty-three members of the International Natural Rubber Agreement 
NRA) considered the question of financing a contingency buffer slock of 15(l.iK)() 
nncs when the existing INRO stockpile reaches 4lK).(Xt(l tonnes. The buffer stock. 
JRA's price-support mechanism, was already estimated to base reached 
lO.(KK) tonnes. 

At the previous council meeting in August 198.*'.’*' t)ie consumer countries had 
ready agreed to finance extra stockpile purchases with cash. Producer countries on 
e other hand had requested the INRO buffer stock manager to consider raising 
nds through bank loans, using his existing stockpile as collateral. A report b\ the 
4R() secretariat, however, indicated a firm prclerence i>n the part of banks for 
larantccs from member go'crnments. rather than rubber stock warrants, to secure 
ans 

The Council agreed at its November meeting to finance the contingencs stockpile 
ith cash once it became necessary. Producing countries, including Malaysia (which 
id been under pressure from its smallholders to withdr.iw from 1\R,\ on the 
oundsthal it favoured consumers' interests rather than Malaysia's)'^ agreed to this 
•cision. 

Consumer countries were also reported to have suggested an early resumption of 
Iks on a second rubber agreement since INRA was to expire at the end of 
ovember and had merely been extended for another two years.' 


▲ Association of Tin Producing Countries (A TPC) 

Annual Ministerial Meeting 
Canberra. 17-18 September 198.'' 

International Tm Council (ITC) 

Fourteenth Session 
London, 25-21 September 198!' 

IMinistersof thesix producer cxiuntrics of the sixth International Tm Agreement 
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(ITA), namely Australia, Indonesia. Malaysia. Nigeria, Thailand and Zaire, met in 
their capacities as memhers of the ATPC. They agreed to make various 
recommendations to their respective governments prior to the ITC meeting with 
consumer countries which were designed to support the ITA in the face of falling tin 
prices. 

The IT A regulates the price of tin by means of both export quotas and buffer stock 
management and currently has twenty-two members of which Canada, Japan, Spain, 
Swit.^erland and ihe LLCand Nordic countries are consumer countries. The I’l'C was 
in need of extra funds to allow its buffer-stock tiperations to continue, having made 
extensive tin purchases in ortfer to keep prices above the ITA 's floor price of 
per tonne. Prices h.id been falling on account ot a world oversupply ot tin resulting 
from several tactors; rising production and sales by noii-lTC '-member producers such 
as Brazil, China and Bolivia which together rcpresciiied about 41) per cent ol the 
market; low consumption levels; the high incidence of tin smuggling to evade ITA 
export controls and L'S sales from its General .Service Ailiuinistrution (CiSA) 
strategic stockpile ol tin. 

ATPC ministers agreed to recommend that their governments make 'significant 
and effective' casfi coiilribulions to the TIC. ITtcy tigreed to approach non-I'J'C- 
member producers to try to secure production limitations and decided to press the 
US to reduce sales from the GSA stockpile. They also planned to iiilciisify their 
efforts to prevent fin .smuggling and to increase their budget allocation lor re.search 
and development on new uses of tin, to encourage consumption.''^ 

The ITC decided to continue to restrict producers' sales to W) per cent of iheii 
normal c.xport quotas tor the Octobcr-IJcccnibci IdS.*! quarter. The council also 
received a report trom its preparatory committee which had been charged with 
preparing a seventh agreement when the sixth expires in l‘)S7. Acting on the 
committee's recommendation, the C'ouiieil deferred a negotiating eoni'erenee for a 
new agreement from 1.4--.11 January I'ASh to .41) June-IS Jiili IWb. The council also 
noted the A'l'PC's recommendations to its member govcriimcnts ;iiid within a short 
time ol the end ol the session it was uiinounccd that producer countries had pledged 
JthDni in additional luiids for the huflcr slock."' 


▲ International Tin Council (i rC) 

Special Sessions 

London, 2‘)-.4() Oclobei; (>-7 November; 14 LS November; 21) November and 
2-20 DcccmbcT IW.'i 

I-'iftccnth Session 

London, IS-21) December lOS.S 

■The ITC began a number ol full, emergency sessions following the cessation of 
buffer stock operations on 24 October 1085. These sessions all ended without a 
solution being found to the 'tin crisis', although a number of proposals were made by 
ITC members and I TC creditors. 

After the price ol tin had fallen toi.'8,l-M)a tonne, well lielow the ITA’s floor price 
of £8,500 per tonne, Pieter de Koning, the ITA buffer stock manager, had announced 
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that he had run out of funds and was withdrawing ITA price support. When this 
occurred, the ITA's tin stockpile was 62.(11)0 tonnes, and had cost LStXhn These 
buffer stock purchases had been financed with £20(hn from ITA member- 
governments and about t3(K)m in loans from fourteen banks and two other financial 
institutions which had accepted the existing stockpile as collateral. ITic ITC also had 
outstanding contracts with brokers to purchase more tin. which had to be fulfilled by 
23 January 19S6. 

When the ITC announcement had been made, the London Metal Lxchange 
(l.ME) had suspended tin trading indefinitely to prevent panic .selling and a sudden 
fall in prices. Subsequent decisions were made by the LMH to extend this suspension 
and it remained closed throughout the period of the emergency .sessions. The second 
largest tin trading market in Kuala Lumpur also suspended trading and the US 
ceased sales from its (jcneral Service Administration (GSA) stockpile. 

The ITC met to consider (xissihlc courses of action. With regard to finances, the 
options discussed were that extra funds could be injected by members into the ITC 
(particularly the £6()m pledged by producer countries but not yet received) and ITA 
member-governments could pledge themselves to honouring the 1'1‘C's debts and to 
guarantee further bank borrowing. As for the ITA. the Council could decide to 
continue price supptirt but at a reducetl price level or graduiilly run down the lTC''s 
stocks and cease operations. 

At the first emergency .session on 29-30 October I9K5. it became apparent that 
producer countries, particularly Malaysia, were unwilling to pledge more funds 
unless consumers did so first and that consumer countries were anxious for the tin 
price to be lower and were equally unwilling to pledge more funds. A statement to 
the Council from the l.ML asserted that the ITC and its members were in default to 
LMC members and appealed to ITC members to honour their debts.’"' Continued 
closure of the I .MI; threatened, it said, to create secondary markets elsewhere which 
vsould supersede it entirely. In another move on 29 (October IMS.'i. the l.MF. had 
attempted to restore confidence in the tin market by persuading its members with 
outstanding contracts with the ITC to pay £1 ,(KK) security deposits for each tonne of 
tin involved at a total cost of £511m. Notwithstanding these efforts, the first session 
ended without a decision on the debt issue. 

Before the second meeting on 6-7 November IW.s, two developments occurred. 
On 1 November 19X5, the British government intervened in the tin crisis. Leon 
Brittan. the Trade and Industry .Secretary, urged other members of the ITC to 
honour their debts outstanding on 24 October 1985 to hanks and metal brokers and 
to enter into no new eonimitments. He also asked the ITC to reconvene earlier than 
Its scheduled date of 12 November, Britain was apparently concerned about the 
future of the LME. which earns the country an estimated £2(IOm annually in invisible 
earnings and about the future of London as a financial centre. Consequently, its 
government was understtnid to be witling to honour its own share of the ITC debt 
which amounted to roughly 4 pier cent of the total. 

Shortly after this intervention, the sixteen ITC' creditors which had formed an 
informal emergency committee, announced their own propttsal. They offered to 
defer repayments of principal on their £.352ni loans to the ITC and of interest due for 
iwelve months. In return, they wanted producers to pay the £6()ni they had pledged 
in September and ITC member-governments to guarantee the rrC”s outstanding 
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debts and provide sufficient cash to reactivate buffer stock operations in the future or 
to cease operations in an orderly manner, meeting all existing liabilities. 

At the ITC meeting however only ‘preliminary consideration' was given to this 
proposal and to a 13 ritish proposal to set up a working group to consider 1T(' options, 
with no decisions being taken on the main issue of the debts. A split had emerged 
between Britain and other members of the EEC (particularly West Germany) who 
were reluctant to accept legal liability for ITC contracts. The EEC decided after a 
meeting in Brussels prior to the session, to conduct an independent audit on the 
extent of possible liability before making any commitments. 

The third emergency session on 14- l.‘s November IW.S considered a £9(X)m 
refinancing proposal by thirty-five hanks, including ITC creditors. The banks were 
offering to renew for twelve months the £3.S2m loans on the existing stockpile and to 
commit a further £.'5.S()m for three years to meet outstanding commitments to 
purchase tin from brokers. The deal was subject to various conditions: I TC member 
governments were to guarantee its debts; the ITC’s operations, it was assumed, 
would he gradually dissolved; and creditors would hold a deposit in tin of 1(1 per cent 
of the value of their loans. The proposal was backed by threats ot legal action both 
against the FTC and its member's governments. The session merely appointed an 
eight-member working group to consider the package, and Britain remained the only 
country willing to commit itself to guarantees. The working group also met with 
1 .ME members to consider ways of organising a 'soft landing' for tin prices to prevent 
their sudden collapse when LMF. trading resumed on IK November as it was 
scheduled to do. In the event, however, resumption of trading was further deferred 
with a final ultimatum for reopiening set (or .31 January 1VW>. 

At the fourth emergency session, it was simply decided that the ITC would remain 
in session from 2 December IW.'i until 'a definitiie decision on re.solving the tin crisis' 
had been reached. This continuous session began with separate meetings of 
consumer and producer countries in an effort to coordinate their positions. While the 
banks' proposal was considered too onerous, some lorm of‘burden sharing' between 
rrC-mcmber governments, creditors and LMl' brokers was mooted as a possibility 
with hopes growing for a compromise on the part of those EEC memliers previously 
opposed to accepting government liability. A nine-member ITt' working party 
received an informal offer from the LME to accept a negotiable 10 per cent loss in the 
process ot reducing the ITA stockpile and discussed burden sharing with bank 
creditors, who had so tar refused to accept less than IIK) per cent repayment on their 
loans. Agreement was effectively prevented, however, by continued differences 
within the EEC. At a meeting in Brussels on 17 Decemirer, West Germany, France 
and Holland blocked agreement on the honouring of ITC debts, despite previous 
signs of a softening in their positions. 

ITC producer countries suggested their own proposals for negotiating with 
creditors. These negotiations in their view would have to take place without prior 
commitments or admission of legal liability and with the intention of securing greater 
contributions from creditors and brokers than had previously been offered. These 
proposals received no support from consumer countries but an informal working 
party was set up to consider if they could be made acceptable to consumers. I'he 
emergency session was adjourned on 20 December 198.S until 14 January 19K6 with 
the crisis still unresolved. 
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The fifteenth ordinary session running concurrently with the emergency sessi»)n, 
decided to renew the export controls due to expire at the end of December for a 
further quarter/' 


disarmament 


A Soviet Union-United States 
Arms Control Negotiations: Third Round 
Geneva, 19 September-7 November 1985 
■The first and second rounds of bilateral talks on nuclear and space weapons, 
which began in March 1985, had ended in profound disagreement over the US 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)/’ While these differences persisted throughout 
the third round, txith sides tabled formal, comprehensive proposals on arms control. 
Notwithstanding the confidentiality of the talks, substantive details emerged, 
through various public announcements, of the proposals. These moves were widely 
seen as having been inspired by a mutual ‘propaganda offensive' preceding the 
Gorbachev-Reagan Summit in Geneva, in November 1985. 

As the third round of talks began. President Rejtgan restated the IIS positiim on 
SDI. reaffirming that it was not negotiable, and would not be abandoned in a 
trade-off for deep cuts in Soviet and American nuclear forces. He also replied to 
remarks made by the Soviet leader. Mikhail Gorbachev, which had appeared to draw 
a distinction between permissible 'fundamental research' and other, impermissible 
elements of SDI. indicating a possible softening ol the Soviet Union’s hitherto 
implacable opposition to all aspects of Star Wars'.President Reagan insisted that 
testing and development were themselves legitimate aspects of research on space 
weapons, and would not be halted, though he said that the US would consult both its 
. allies and the Soviet Union before deploying weapons in space.'*'' In a speech to the 
UN General Assembly on 24 .September 1985. Eduard Shevardnad/e. the Soviet 
foreign Minister, in turn confirmed Soviet hostility to SDI on the grounds that if 
developed, it would afford a potential aggressor immunity from retaliatory strikes. 
Me suggested a ban on the use of space for military purposes, and advix'ated 
multilateral cwperation towards 'Star Peace', or the development of outer space for 
! peaceful purposes.'*' This proposal was later rejected by the l)S. 

I The comprehensive Soviet proposal was first made in a letter to President Reagan 
from Mikhail Gorbachev ,■**' and formally tabled in Geneva on .^1 September and 1 
October 1985. It was then supplemented by offers made in a speech by Gorbachev in 
Paris on 3 October 1985, and by a later offer in Geneva in October. The proposal 
covered all three areas of the Geneva 'umbrella talks'; intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INI') in Europe; strategic weaptrns; and defensive and space weapons. While 
cuts in strategic arms remained conditional on the elimination of SDI, the propissal 
constituted a radical departure from the previous Soviet negotiating stance, ot 
refusing to make any specific proposals for strategic or intermediate weaptrn cuts 
before the halting of SDI had been agreed upon. 

The Soviet Union proposed a mutual cut of fifty per cent in strategic nuclear 
missile launchers (missiles and bombers), and a mutual ceiling of b.OOd on strategic 
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•nuclear charges'. A maximum of 60 perceni of these total nuclear charges could be 
contained on any one type of launcher in the strategic triad (land, sea or air). There 
would also be a ban on the deployment of new strategic weapon systems, and a freeze 
on cruise missiles with a range of over 6(KI kilometres. The proposal, however, 
defined ‘strategic’ to mean weapons capable of targeting the other superpower, and 
therefore included US long-range bombers, and the US intermediate-range weapons 
deployed m Western Furope. which were capable of striking the Soviet Union, but 
excluded Soviet intermediate weapons on the basis that they could strike only 
Furope. not the US. It remained conditional upon banning the testing, development 
and deployment of SDI weapons, outside the laboratory, with the possible exception 
of mutual laboratory research. 

On INF, the Soviet proposal culled lor a mutual freeze on the deployment ol 
intermediate-range nuclear mi.ssilcs in Furope, to begin on 1 December iyK.S. It 
suggested the removal of all Pershing IIs in Furope. over the next eighteen months 
and a cut in Soviet SS2()s until their total warhead count was equivalent to the 
number of warheads on the Kk) remaining US medium-range eriuse mi.ssilcs. 
combined wtth the British and French independent nuclear forces. While in Paris, 
Mikhail Ciorhachev had said that the .Soviet Union had already frozen its SS2()s in 
Furope. at a count of 24.^. and was phasing out its S.S4s and SS.‘'s. He had indicated 
the possibility of an agreement on INF separate from the negotiations on strategic 
and space weapons, and hence unconditional on the elimination of SDI. I le had also 
proposed the ptissibility of a direct dialogue with Britain and France on their 
independent nuclear forces."* President Mitterrand hud instantly rejected this 
suggestion, on the basis that France’s nuclear forces were only marginally above the 
minimum required for credibility, and hence were not open for negotiation.'**' Britain 
had also rejected direct negotiation on its forces, though its approach to a separate 
‘dialogue’ with the Soviet Union was more positive.■*'* 

The US characterised the Soviet offer as a 'counter-proposal’. since the original 
US offer, made at the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (S'TART) and INF talks in 
1982-.1, was still on the table. This offer had entailed a mutual ceiling of .S.IKK) 
warheads on strategic missiles, with a maximum ot ,St) per cent of these on land-based 
missiles. There was also a mutual ceiling of 4(K)on strategic bombers, though without 
a direct limit on the number of warheads they carried. The proposed INI- ceiling was 
of 42(1 warheads world-wide, including the SS2(K deployed in liast Asia. Initial US 
public reactions to the .Soviet ’counter-proposal’ welcomed the fact that it had been 
made, but suggested that the details of the offer raised problems: it required the S 
elimination of SDI. and was attempting to dnve a wedge between the US and its J 
West Huropean allies, both by proposing separate talks, and by redefining strategic 
to remove US missiles from Western Europe, while leaving .Soviet missiles targeticil ^ 
against it.”' The US Secretary of State. George Shultz, reportedly said later.' 
however, that he saw ‘four nuggets’ in the .Soviet offer; The .SO per cent cut in: 
launchers (provided thev were counted on a different basis): the 6,(X)0 ceiling on 
nuclear charges (provided the figure included different charges); the separate INI 
agreement; and the 6(1 per cent ceiling on land-based nuclear charges, regarded hi 
the US as the greatest Soviet threat. (This would mean a ceiling ot .T6(K) charges, ami 
the US said it could compromise at .f .(HK).)’’* 

The US tabled its own new proposal on I November 1985, the last scheduled day (’ij 
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the talks, before President Reagan proposed that they be extended for a further 
week, to allow time to discuss the US offer. US negotiators apparently proposed a 
mutual ceiling of 4,5(HI warheads on land and sea-launched strategic nuclear missiles, 
with a maximum of 3,000 being land-based. They suggested a ceiling of 3fi0 on 
long-range bombers, carrying a maximim of I..S(X) air-launched missiles, though 
without specifying limits to the number of warheads. Also proposed were bans on 
mobile long-range missiles, such as the SS24 and SS25. and the proposed US 
Midgetman missiles, and on the modernisation and deployment of new heavy 
mis.silcs. On INF, they stipulated a mutual ceiling of 4.S0 warheads, excluding the 
liritish and French independent nuclear forces, and a maximim of 140 intermediate- 
range missile launchers worldwide. All these provisions would be subject to stringent 
verification, and SDI development was to continue, on the basis that it was not 
violating the 1^72 Anti-Ballistic Mi.ssile (ABM) Treaty, as the Soviet Union claimed. 
There would, though, be mutual access to each others' laboratories, and dialogue on 
the transition from offensive to defensive systems.'' 

Also during the third round, the US reportedly rejected a Soviet offer to halt 
construction on the radar installation at Krasnoyarsk. Siberia, which the US claimed 
contravened the ABM I reaty. I'he offer was made conditional on the abandonment 
of US plans to modernise its radars at Fylingdales in Yorkshire. England, and at 
Thule in Greenland. A US spokesman said that the US radars referred to predated 
the ABM Treaty, and were not limited by it.'’ 

Notwithstanding informal US acceptance of the Soviet .SO per cent offer if 
differently handled, by President Reagan in his weekly radio address.'■* the Soviet 
negotiators maintained that SDI remained an iibsolute obstacle to agreement. The 
negotiations on the substance of the two sides' proposals were to commence during 
the fourth round of talks, due to begin on 16 January IW6." 


•'Their prtiposal is, as 1 suppose as you would expect as an opening projxisal. a 
very one-sided and self-serving proposition.' George Shult/,. US Secretary of State, 
discussing the new Soviet offer. /W/’(Paris) 7 October lUb5. 

It's as balanced as I'm standing on my feet ... It covers all three areas of the 
discussions and it's well balanced.' Viktor Karisov. Soviet chief negotiator, when 
asked if the proposal was tilted in the Sewict favour. ///7’ (Paris) 2 October 1W5. 
'Ill so many words, it says that it's all right for the Soviet Union to threaten Europe, 
but It isn't all right for Europe to defend itself. In a nutshell, it requires the US to 
chcKise whether we defend our allies or ourselves, for in the limits they projiosc. you 
couldn't do both.' Robert McFarlane, US National Security Adviser, commenting 
on the new Soviet proposal. The Timc.s (London) S October lUS.S. 

'We are not pursuing a Mctternich-like policy of 'balance of forces', of setting one 
state against another . . . but a policy of global dtdenic . . We are realists and we 

understand how strong are the ties—historical, political and economic- linking 
Western Europe and United States.' Mikhail Gorbachev. in a speech made during 
nissiate visit to France, h'lnanaal Times (London) 4 October IW.S. 

1 would charactcri.se our arms control proposal as deep cuts, no first strike 
idvaniage. defensive research, and no cheating.' US President Ronald Reagan, on 
the new US offer. ADIU Report (Sussex) Novcniber-Deeember 1‘W.S. 
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A Soviet Union-United States 
Summit Meeting 
Geneva, 19-20 November 1986 

■President Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev met for the first summit between the 
leaders of the two superpowers since the Brc/hnev-C?arter meeting in Vienna, in 
1977. The meeting, on which a temporary news blackout on matters of substance was 
impi>sed, was conducted on two levels. TIterc were five hours of private talks 
between the two leaders, with only interpreters present, which prompted President 
Reagan to dub the encounter the ‘fireside summit’. There were also meetings 
between groups of Soviet and LIS experts, led by Soviet Foreign Minister, Eduard 
Shevardnadze, and LIS Secretary of Stale. George Shultz, in which a final joint 
statement was dratted. The summit itself was preceded by extensive diplomatic 
activit\. both bilateral, and within the two alliance groupings. 

A session in Helsinki between Eduard Shevardnadze and George Shultz, on .11 
.Iiily I9,S.S, was the first in a series of preparatory bilateral meetings. It was agreed 
then that the agenda would consist of three broad topics: international security 
issues; regional issues: and bilateral issues; with the US appending a possible fourth 
topic, human rights.''’ Meetings followed between Shultz and Shevardnadze in New 
\ ork on 25 September IdS.S.’’' and on 28 October 198.S;''' betw'een Reagan. Shultz 
and Shevardnadze in Washington DC' on 27 September 198.'';'"' and between Shultz, 
Gorbachev and Shevardnadze in Moscow on 4-5 November 1985.”" There was a 
minimum level of agreement on the agenda, but also deep differences between the 
two sides, both in the relative importance attached to each issue, and in the overall 
purpose of the summit. The differences were so marked at the Moscow meeting in 
November (where the two sides reportedly proffered irreconcilable draft 
communiques) that there was widespread doubt among officials of both sides that a 
final statement would be possible. 

The Soviet Li'nion apparently placed most emphasis on the subject of arms control, 
particularly the halting ol the US's SDl. and hoped that the summit would give 
substantial impetus to the Cieneva arms talks on nuclear and space weapons. 
President Reagan, for his part, appeared to regard the summit as a means of 
establishing personal contact between the two leaders. and of reaching agreement on 
a broad plan of future action, fie was also known to maintain his position on the 
non-negotiability of SDI,'" and to attach considerable importance to issues other 
than arms control. In addition to focusing on the (lerennial topic of alleged human 
rights violations in the Soviet Union, which had been mentioned by George Shultz at 
the Helsinki meeting. President Reagan had chosen the occasion of his speech to the 
fortieth anniversary sevsion of the LJN General As.sembly to launch an initiative on 
regional problems.”’ t le had outlined a three-stage plan for curbing regional conflicts 
between the superpowers, signalling a po.s.sible revival of 'linkage' at the summit 
between progress in arms control talks, and the conduct of Soviet foreign policy 
throughout the world. The speech given subsequently by Eduard Shevardnadze to 
the UN highlighted differences between the two sides. It concentrated on arms control 
i.s.sue.s, and mentioned the Middle East and 'Israeli and South African terrorism', 
rather than the five key disputes on which President Reagan had focused: 
Afghanistan, Cambodia. Ethiopia. Angola and Nicaragua.”' 

The final joint statement”^ indicated that a degree of movement had been made on 
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both sides. The undoubted focus was on international security, with only cursory 
reference being made to regional issues, and human rights. In its emphasis the 
statement therefore reflected the concerns of the US allies, who had advised 
President Reagan to concentrate on arms control. In addition to meetings of the 
Warsaw Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation which preceded the 
summit (see below). President Reagan had called a summit of his six key Western 
allies, in New York on 2.1-4 Oetober. 'ITie leaders of the five countries represented 
(President Mitterrand of France declined the invitation) expressed support tor the 
US approach to the summit. The British Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, 
however, seemed to have expressed satisfaction on the basis that the US would make 
a new arms control proposal before the summit, to match the Soviet offer of a .SO per 
cent cut in strategic launchers, which the Western leaders feared could make the LIS 
appear to be the intransigent power.'’' 

Despite this degree of movement in the US ptisition. however. (a new I IS proposal 
was tabled in the Geneva arms talks on 1 November 19S.S—see above) the Soviet 
Union also appeared to have compromised on a number of issues. There was no 
mention of SDI; no explicit undertaking by the LIS to continue to comply with the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT II) (signed m 1979 and never ratified by the 
fiS, but ostensibly adhered to by both sides) w'hich was due to expire on .11 
December 19«.‘>;'’'' no renewed public commitment to upholding the 1972 Anti- 
Dallistic Missile (ABM) Treaty; and no US answer to the renewed Soviet offer that 
the unilateral moratorium on nuclear testing, begun on 0 August 19g.S. would be 
extended beyond 1 January 19«b if the US matched it. This offer had been rcfieated 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in reply to u letter to the Soviet and US leaders from the 
leaders of the six ctiuntries of the Five Coniinent Peace Initiative. In their letter they 
had proptised a twelve-month nuclear test ban on the part of both superpowers.'’" 

The (Clint statement said that the discussions between the tw o sides had been ’frank 
and useful', but that ’serious differences remain on a number ol eriiical issues'. A 
luimber of areas of agreement were recorded: on international securits issues, the 
two countries 'agreed that a nuclear war cannot be won and must never he fmight'. 
They also agreed ‘not to seek to uchiece military supcrioriiy'. They agreed to 
'accelerate' the Geneva arms control negotiations, repeating their agreed purpose of 
preventing an arms race in space, and terminating it on earth, and cited areas of 
'tonimon ground' in the talks: the principle of Sti per cent mutual reduction in 
nuclear arms, ‘appropriately applied'; and the idea ot an interim Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Force (INI') agreement. The statement also stressed the need for ettective 
verification. President Reagan later said that he had offered to establish a reeipriKal 
programme of visits to laboratories performing SDI research. There was no record ol 
a response from Gorbachev, but ho reportedly agreed in principle lo the opening ol 
Soviet laboratories to inspection, provided that space weapons were banned.'’''' 
Mikhail Gorbachev was also said to have refused a llS offer to share SDI technology 
with the rest of the world, including the Soviet Union."*'I'he leaders reallirmed their 
commitment to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPI) and to Article VI. 
obliging them to pursue arms limitation in gotxl faith. They repeated that they were 
in favour of the general and complete prohibition of chemical weapons, .-igrecing to 
accelerate efforts to conclude a treaty on the subject. Tliey also affirmed the 
importance of the Mutual and Bulaneed Force Reduction talks (MBI R) in Vienna, 
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FEATURE REVIEWS 

Iran’s turbaned revolution 

Ervand Abrahapiian 

The State and Revolution in Iran 1962-1982 

Hossein Bashiriyeh 

London: Croom Helm. 1984. 203pp. £16.95 

The Government of God: Iran’s Islamic Republic 

Cheryl Benard and Zalmay Khalilzad 

New York; Columbia University Press. 1984. 240pp. np. 

Iran under the Ayatollahs 

Dilip Hiro 

London; Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1985. 416pp. £20.00 


'Stupid questions,’ says an old proverb, ‘get stupid answers.’ The three books 
under review have the distinct advantage over many other recent books on Iran 
in that they do not dwell on such inane questions as ‘Was the revolution 
inevitable?’, ‘Could the Shah have prevented the revolution if he had been a 
little more decisive?’, ‘Could he have prevented it if he had been a little more 
flexible?’, ‘Would the regime have survived if it had spent a little less on 
ultra-modem weapons and a little more on crowd-control equipment?'. 'Could 
the Shah have been more foresighted if he had not been under chemotherapy?', 
‘Could he have saved his throne if the US had done this or that', 'Could the US 
have channelled the revolution into a more amiable course?' 'Can the US find a 
modus vivendi with Islamic fundamentalists?’, and so on. 

Instead of being sidetracked by such questions, these books focus to a 
considerable degree on the three most pertinent—and interrelated— problems 
raised by contemporary Iranian history; What were the fundamental causes of 
the revolution? Why did Islam become the dominant ideology of the 
revolution? and Why has the Islamic Republic managed to survive, despite the 
initial predictions that its demise was imminent? Their answers are surprisingly 
similar. All three books tend to favour—often implicitly rather than explicitly— 
the interpretation that the main cause of the revolution was the regime’s 
alienation of the traditional middle class, especially of the bazaars and the 
clergy; that the revolution was Islamic precisely because this class viewed Islam 
as an important component of its everyday culture; and that the Islamic 
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also reported that an understanding had been reached at the summit that both SALT 
II and the ABM Treaty would be honoured ‘on a reciprocal basis'7’’ 

•‘The mere fact that this meeting is being held to review major international 
issues and problems that cause concern to the Soviet and American people is in itself 
an important event. ... I would be so bold. 1 think, as to state that despite the fact 
that there is as much weaponry in the world as before the meeting, the world is 
nevertheless a safer place.’ Remarks made by Mikhail (iorbachev during and after 
the summit. The Timex (London) 21 November 1W5 and Financial Timex (London) 
22 November 1985. 

‘There is much that divides us. hut I believe that the world breathescasicr because we 
are here talking together. Our differences are serious but so is our commitment to 
improving understanding. . . . Real confidence in each other must be built on deeds, 
not simply words. . . . The real report card on Geneva will not come in for months or 
even years.' Remarks made by President Reagan during and after the summit. The 
Timex (London) 21.22 November 1985. 

‘It was just the kind of “get-acquainted" that we wanted. These two individuals took 
this over completely. It was very much their meeting, and I think the length ol time 
and the intensity and the frankness and the scope of what was talked about between 
the two by the fireside went beyond anything I could have expected." US Secretary of 
State. George Shultz, after the summit. The Guardian (London) 22 November 1985. 
‘We are prepared to engage in a radical reduction in nuclear arms provided that the 
d(K>r to the space race is kept tightly shut.' Mikhail Gorbachev, at his press 
conference following the meeting. The 7/we.r (London) 22 November 1985. 

‘The President feels as strongly as ever that the research programme is essential. I Ic 
insists on that. There was no give on that at all.' (ieorge Shultz, restating the L'S 
position on SDL after the summit. The Guardian (London) 22 November 1985 


mitTH ATLANTIC TRKATY ORGANISATION (NATO) 


▲ Ministerial Council 
Brus.scls. 15 October 1985 

■A special meeting of the Council was convened at the request of Leo T indemans. 
the Belgian Foreign Minister. After consultations with the Dutch Foreign Minister. 
Hans van den BriK'k. he had written to George Shull/,. US Secretary of State, 
proposing a NATO meeting in New York on 24 October 1985. The proposal 
followed resentment in Belgium and the Netherlands that President Reagan had 
chosen to invite the leaders of Canada. Britain. France. Japan. West Germany and 
Italy to a special Western summit in New York for consultations on the forthcoming 
Gorbachev-Reagan summit in Geneva in November, to the exclusion of other 
members of NATO. 

These countries were apparently particularly aggrieved that the oversight had 
come on the eve of the Netherlands' decision to approve the deployment of I IS cruise 
missiles and shortly after Belgium's decision to do so. Ixrth in the face of strong 
domestic opposition. The letter was understood to have emphasised that NATO was 
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the correct forum for consultation!) between the US and its allies on East-West I 
issues.^*’ , 

Previous consultations between the US and its NATO allies on the US respemse to 
Soviet arms controls prc>posals tabled at the Cjeneva arms talks in October I'JK.'), and ■ 
on the superpower summit had taken place at the level of NATO ambassadors. After 
briefing them on 7 October I'JSS. Richard Perlc, US Assistant Secretary of Defence 
for International Security Policy had reptmed that there was no pressure from 
NATO members for the US to change its negotiating stance following the Soviet 
offer of a mutual .SO per cent cut in strategic nuclear missile launchers.’^ At a 
subsequent briefing on y October 1985. Paul Nitze. Senior US Policy Adviser on 
Arms Control, reportedly told NATO ambas.sadors that the US was awaiting further 
substantive details of the Soviet offer before formulating a response. I Ic did however / 
express LIS misgivings about the offer as it stood: the 50 per cent cut applied to 
missile launchers and not to warheads; the Soviet definition of ‘strategic’ meant that I 
the cut applied to US intercontinental and intermediate-range nuclear weapons but | 
only to Soviet intercontinental missiles; and the Soviet position on space weapon i 
research remained obscure.’'' 

The Ministerial (.'ouncil meeting took place in Brussels after Shultz had offered to 
be present and was attended by ten of NATO’s sixteen I'oreign Ministers riiosi' 
absent included the British and French Ministers. The meeting endorsed 
Washington’s caution towards the Soviet proposal but apparently urged the US to , 
make a counter-proposal which would incorptirate the positive elements of the | 
Soviet offer, thus being seen by the L-.uropean public to regain the initiative on arms | 
control. } 

Mmisters also welcomed assurances from George Shultz that despite the fact that 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty was open to wide interpretation, the LIS . 
Administration espoused a restrictive interpretation tif it. These assurances followed 
widely-publicised remarks by the US National Security Adviser. Robert McFarlane, . 
to the effect that the ABM Treaty placed limits only on the deployment of SDI 
weapons, not on their re.search. testing and development. These comments were 
contrary to the usual interpretation that the Treaty would limit both the testing and J 
development of space weapons and were contradicted by Shultz who confirmed that ‘ 
the US would only consider research to be permissible under its terms.’' ' 
Furthermore, Shultz told the Council that any move beyond the stage of research m 
SDI would he made only after consultations with US allies and negotiations with the j 
Soviet Union.'"’ * 

•‘We are a loyal member of NATO . . . We want to be taken seriously'. Belgian ? 
Prime Minister Leo Tindemans in a telephone interview. ///'/ (Paris) .I October ^ 

1985. ( 

a 

5 


▲ Nuclear Planning Ciroup (NPG) 

Brussels. 29-.f(l (Jetober 1985 

■Defence Ministers from fourteen NATO countries met in closed se.ssion for their 
biannual review ol the state of Western Europe’s nuclear defences. The meeting was 
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also attended by US Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger and Richard Perle, the 
Assistant Secretary. 

The ministers endorsed proposals by General Bernard Rogers, the .NATO 
Supreme Commander in Europe, for the modernisation of NATO's tactical or 
battlefield nuclear weapons. The 'Rogers Plan' had been presented to the previous 
NPG in March 1985, but a decision on it had been deferred.’*' It sought to implement 
a decision of the NPG in Montebello, Canada in 198.^ to reduce the .NATO stockpile 
of short-range nuclear warheads by l.4(M) by 1988 and to modernise the remaining 
4.0>(K) warheads from 1988-95. In effect, new tactical nuclear weapons were to be 
introduced (though not the enhanced radiation or neutron bomb) and two categories 
of obsolete weapons were to be removed: the Nike Hercules air defence system and 
the .100 remaining ‘atomic demolition munitions' or atomic land-mines. 

The NPG also reviewed current estimates ol the sue ol Soviet nuclear forces, 
particularly the SS2(K. Tlieir estimated count of 441 SS20s was of crucial importance 
in that the Netherlands had undertaken to take a decision on 1 November 1985 to 
deploy US cruise nii.ssiles if the number of .SS20s equalled or exceeded .178. Caspar 
Weinberger also presented the European Defence Ministers with US evidence of 
alleged Soviet violations of the ABM and SALT II Treaties. These violations were 
said to take the form of a Soviet radar at Krasnoyarsk in Siberia which the Soviet 
Union contended was for satellite tracking but which the US claimed contravened 
the ABM Treaty in that it was for detecting ballistic missiles; and the deployment ol 
SS25s which the Soviets claimed was merely a moddication of the SS1.1 and the US 
insisted was an entirely new system violating SAL T II. 

'I'he US had been seeking Eurotvean condemnation ol these alleged treaty 
violations .since the NPG meeting in Lu.xcmbourg in .March 1985. but its NATO allies 
had remained non-committal on the subject. It was significant thcrelore that the final 
communiqud of the NPG condemned the 'steady build-up' of Soviet forces including 
the recently-vlcployed SS25s and conceded that these missiles constituted a new 
weapon. Furthermore, the communique e.xpre.ssed serious NATO concern over 
eviilence of Soviet non-compliance with arms control agreements and reaffirmed the 
need for full compliance with existing treaties and for effective verification 

The NPG communique was widely seen as an attempt to submerge jversistent 
differences of opinion between NATO members under a w.ivc of united NATO 
.support for the LIS position prior to the .su(>erpowcr summit. In addilion to ihe 
decision on treaty non-compliance the communique expressed strong suptsort for 
'US positions covering intermeiliate, strategic and defensive and space sv stems'. The 
emergence of differences on SDI was precluded by its omi.ssion from the 
communique. The Soviet arms control pro|X)sal was characterised as one-sided and 
self-serving, in line with the US view, but hopes were expressed lor an equitable and 
verifiable agicement. ‘President Reagan', it was stated in the communique, 'goes to 
Geneva with the full support and solidarity of the Alliance'. 

Following .separate bilateral talks between Caspar Weinberger and Britain's 
Defence Secretary, Michael Ileseltinc. a draft Anglo-.^mcrican Memorandum of 
Understanding on British participation in SDI was agreed after the meeting. The first 
accord to be reached since the US invited its NATO allies to participate in the 
programme in the spring of 1985, the understanding covered the conditions attached 
to the transfer of technology and the scale of British involvement in terms of 
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contracts and jobs. Despite Michael Heseltine’s reported bid to secure contracts for 
Britain worth $ 1.5bn. he obtained no written assurances on the value of the contract 
to be expected. The memorandum was to be submitted to President Reagan and Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher for approval. 

The next meeting of the NPG will be held in West Germany in the Spring of I 


A Defence Planning Committee (DPC) 

Brussels, 3 December 198.5 

■NATO Defence Ministers, meeting for their regular autumn session of the DPC, 
endorsed plans for a conceptual military framework taking twenty years as the 
planning time-frame for operational concepts, forces and weapon systems. A final 
communique emphasised NATO's plans for improving its conventional forces in an 
attempt to minimise reliance on nuclear weapons in any future war. 

The 198.5 NATO Annual Defence Review was discussed in the committee and a 
198(>-‘8I NATO force plan adopted. The DPC also di.scu.s.scd ways of improving J 
collaboration between NATO members in armaments production. Such cooperation 
had been strongly adviKated in an informal meeting of the NATO European 
grouping prior to the DPC session. Defence Ministers of twelve European countries 
had cited the need for joint armaments ventures to minimise wasteful duplication of 
research and production within NATO and extract better vale from defence budgets. ‘ 
A special meeting of NATO’s deputy Defence Ministers on 15 November 1985. had | 
proposed six specific weapons projects to be administered jointly w'ith the DS at an ; 
initial co.st of $4(K)m.^' 

The DPC reaffirmed NATf) support for I'S efforts to secure arms control 
agreements with the Soviet Union. It expressed satisfaction that the deployment of 
US intermediate range missiles was proceeding according to the ‘double track' 
decision of February 1979 by which 572 Pershing II and cruise missiles were to be ■ 
deployed in five West European countries by the end of 198.3, failing an agreement 
on intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF) with the Soviet Union.'*'* 

Britain. France, Italy and Belgium had begun the deployment of these US missiles ' 
and congratulations were afforded to the Dutch government for its decision in 
November 1985 to deploy 48 cruise missiles. The Netherlands received harsh ■ 
criticism how'cver for its unilateral decision to abandon two of its nuclear tasks within j 
NATO involving its air force when the missiles are deployed in 1988. (Two other | 
tasks of the six nuclear ones assigned to the Netherlands were also being dropped in 5 
accordance with NATO'sdeci.siontorcduceitsnuclearwarhead.stockpilein Europe.) * 
Among the most critical were the defence ministers of the other European countries { 
which had deployed U.S missiles, who expressed concern that the Dutch decision to | 
capitulate to anti-nuclear protests could encourage public pressure on other S 
governments. The DPC’ appealed to the Dutch government to reconsider its decision I 
but the Dutch Defence Minister. Jacob de Ruiter, was reported to have argued that | 
without the decision to abandon two NATO tasks, the Dutch Parliament might not I 
have agreed to the deployment of Cruise Missiles. I 

A further bilateral meeting between Caspar Weinberger and Michael Hcseltinc I 
after the DPC se.ssion was reported to have brought the US and Britain closer to | 
signing a memorandum of understanding on British participation in SDI.*'^' I 
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A Annua) Mini.stcria) Council 
Brussels, 12-13 December 1985 

■NATO Foreign Ministers issued an arms c(K>peration statement which called for 
the avoidance of wasteful duplication in armaments projects and for early 
collaboration between NATO members on research and development. The Council 
also requested the Conference of National Armaments Directors (CNAD) of the 
sixteen member-countries to move from the formulation of principles on arms 
cooperation to a study of specific projects to which the US was already reported to 
have allocated $2.5(Jm. VS Secretary of .State. CJeorge Shultz, warned however that 
the US might consider reducing its military assistance to Furopc as part of an 
endeavour to lower its federal budget deficit. 

'I'he Ministers agreed that the florbachev-Reagan summit had laid the foundations 
for improved East-West relations. In their final communique, they said that the 
improved atmosphere in Geneva had vindicated the NATO stance of continuing 
with deployment of missiles in Western Europe, while conducting dialogue with the 
Soviet Union. The ministers of several European countries voiced concern however 
that substantial progress on arms control and particularly on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces should he made at the next superpower summit, due in I W6. .Ministers 
also emphasised the importance of close consultation between the US and its NATO 
allies concerning East-West relations. 

Apparently following French objections, there was no explicit mention of SDI in 
the communique, though support was expressed for the U.S position on arms control. 
The British Foreign Minister, Sir Cicoffrey Howe, suggested however that the ABM 
Treaty should be strengthened and clarified. He advocated a restrictive 
interpretation of it which would preclude the development of SDI beyond the 
research stage. Hans-Dictrich Genscher, West Germany's Foreign Minister, also 
called for continuous monitoring of the effect of SDI on NATO strategi and 
cohesion. 

George Shultz raised the issue of alleged Soviet non-compliance with arms control 
treaties and said that the US would continue to comply with the Strategic Arms 
l.imitation Treaty (SALT 11) 'on a reciprocal basis' until President Reagan had 
fvirmulated a response to alleged Soviet violations. I Ic also told the Council that the 
US would not accept the Soviet proposal to include the independent British and 
French nuclear forces in a count of intermediate-range nuclear missiles in Europe.’'^ 

•'Both sides are aware that they cannot conclude the next summit just like they 
ended the first one. There has to be more. . . . One cannot simply say for a second 
time that the atmosphere was gmxi'. Hans-Dictrich Genscher, West Germany's 
Foreign Minister. IHT (Paris) 13 December 1985. 

'We do not want a situation where the superpowers have super security while the 
lesser powers have lesser security'. Hans-Dictrich Genscher. West German Foreign 
Minister, on the need for monitoring the effects of SDI on NATO strategy. The 
tluardian (London) 13 December 1985. 

'You asked us to act on the budget deficit and now we have done it. . . You cannot 
have your cake and cat it’. George Shultz, commenting on Eurofiean reactions to the 
prospect of cuts in the US defence budget. The Ouardian (I.irndon) M Deccmfvr 
1985. 
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Rajiv Gandhi, suggested that these should be comprehensive and mandatory 
sanctions. Prime Ministers Bob Hawke of Australia. Brian Mulroney of Canada and 
David Lange of New Zealand, whose countries had all recently applied punitive 
unilateral measures against F’retoria, advocated some form of united 
Commonwealth action, as did Prime Ministers Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe and 
Mahathir Mohamad of Malaysia, and President Kaunda of Zambia. Pressure to this 
end was intensified during the meeting by the execution in South Africa of the poet. 
Benjamin Moloise. on whose behalf the Commonwealth leaders had made a joint 
appeal for clemency. 

Even before the meeting began, however, it was apparent that economic sanctions 
were firmly opposed by the British Prime Minister. Margaret 'ITiatcher. On 25 
September lys.S, Britain had belatedly announced itsintention to apply the measures 
against South Africa decided by the EEC on 1(1 September 19S5.‘^' 'Dicrc was some 
speculation that this conce.s.sion might have been made in the hope that Britain’s 
alignment with the rest of the European ('ommunity would strengthen its position 
against further sanctions in the Commonwealth context. Margaret Thatcher argued 
that sanctions would be counter-productive, as they would strengthen Afrikaner 
resistence to change, most harm the black population they were intended to assist. ; 
and destroy the neighbouring economies of Southern Africa.’''* In a letter to the j 
leaders of the six Southern African front-line states (Botswana. Lesotho. Malawi. \ 
Swaziland, Zambia and Zimbabwe—all Commonwealth members) she was reported 
to have emphasised the damage which South Africa could inflict on neighbouring I 
economies in retaliation for sanctions. 

'F'he other Commonwealth leaders remained largely unconvinced by these ■ 
arguments. Despite apparent impatience with the British position, however, they 
were anxious to avoid an opien clash with Britain, There was a general recognition ' 
that as Britain was the largest foreign investor in South Africa and its fourth largest 
trading partner, the Briti.sh government was acting out of perceived self-interest, and 
would be unlikely lo retreat very far from its position. It was feared that a consequent 
breach on the subject of sanctions would not only have signalled the ineffectuality of 
the Commonwealth, but would effectively have le.ssened rather than intensified i 
international pressure on South Africa. Accordingly, efforts were made to reach a 
compromise. Bob 1 lawke proposed the idea of a group of ‘wise men' to represent the 
Commonwealth to the South Atrican regime, in the hope of promoting a dialogue | 
between Pretoria and other political groups. This idea became the basis for ;i j 
twin-track' Commonwealth approach involving both dialogue and selective I 
graduated sanctions. While Margaret Thatcher enthusiastically embraced the 
Hawke suggestion, her opposition to any form of sanctions apparently remained 
unsoftened by the persuasive efforts of the leaders of India, Canada, Australia and 
Zambia. Commodore Ehitu Ukiwe, the head of the Nigerian delegation, was also 
reported to have hinted at possible Nigerian retaliation for British intransigence, 
which would affect bilateral trade relations, investment and debt repayments. The 
deadlock was finally broken only when the British Prime Minister was informed of a 
decision to exclude her from an accord which most of the rest of the Commonwealth 
would formulate themselves. As a result of this ultimatum a final agreement was 
reached. 

The Commonwealth Accord on Southern Africa contained three main elements. 
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• An appeal to Pretoria, formulated by President Kaunda, to take five steps towards 
the eventual 'eradication of apartheid and the establishment of majority rule on the 
basis of free and fair exercise of universal adult suffrage'. These were that the 
regime declare that the system of apartheid would be dismantled; terminate the 
existing state of emergency; immediately release Nelson Mandela and other political 
prisoners; lift the ban on political parties, including the African National C'ongress 
(ANC); and initiate a process of political dialogue. To this last step was added, 
reportedly at the insistence of the British Prime Minister, the phrase 'in the context 
of a suspension of violence on all sides'.*^ 

• A diplomatic initiative to encourage a process of political dialogue between 
Pretoria and 'the true representatives of the majority black population', involving a 
small group of 'eminent Commonwealth persons', and a time-table for reform. The 
group was to be chosen within a month by the leaders of seven countries: Zambia. 
Australia, Bahamas, Canada, India, Britain and Zimbabwe, together with the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General.'*’ Tlicse same countries were also to determine 
whether progress had been made towards the prescribed goals within a timc-limit of 
six months. 

• The application of selective 'economic measures' against South Africa, with the 
threat of further voluntary steps if insufficient progress had been made after six 
months. The suggested programme of action for Commonwealth members entailed 
an affirmation of the UN Security Council mandatory arms embargo against South 
Africa, and of the Glencagles Declaration on Sport. It suggested the adoption of nine 
core measures, proposed by Brian Mulroney, all but three of which were already 
being applied by Britain. The three new measures were bans on all new government 
loans to South Africa, on the import of Krugerrands and on government funding for 
trade missions to South Africa or for participation in exhibitions or trade fairs in 
South Africa. The further steps that the leaders said some of us' would consider after 
a period of six months included bans on air links, new investment. the import of 
South African agricultural products, government assistance for trade, and the 
promotion of tourism. 

Bob flawke suggested when the agreement was reached that he would request his 
cabinet to apply the more stringent measures immediately. By contrast, Margaret 
I'hutcher made it clear that Britain would not be applying the follow-up measures in 
any circumstances, and that she regarded the concessions Britain h;id made towards 
the application of economic pressure as insignificant. Consequently, while the other 
leaders were apparently relieved that an accord had been reached, there was concern 
that its impact in Pretoria might be reduced, if not undermined, by these assurances 
from the British Prime Minister. 

Continuing the subject of Southern Africa in their communique, the 
Commonwealth leaders condemned South Africa tor its illegal 'interim 
administration' in Namibia, and for its attacks against neighbouring countries. They 
rejected attempts to delay Namibia's independence by linking il with the withdrawal 
of Cuban troops from Angola, and strcs.sed that the US policy of 'constructive 
engagement’ had failed. They also called for the immediate withdrawal of South 
African troops from Angola, and the ending of South African aid to dissident 
movements in Angola and Mozambique. 

The communique expressed concern over drug-uafficking and international 
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terrorism, and implicitly criticised France for its policy in New Caledonia and its 
continuation of nuclear tests in the South Pacific. It also expres.sed their concern over 
growing protectionism and the international debt crisis, particularly in sub-Saharan 
Africa, calling for increased financial flows to indebted developing countries. The 
leaders endorsed a Commonwealth report on Vulnerability: Small States in a Global 
S<Kiety’, and supported its recommendations that the UN make greater efforts to 
safeguard the security of these states, in the wake of the invasion of Cirenada in l^S.^. 
Other subjects covered by the communique included disarmament: the situation in 
Southeast Asia. Central America, the Middle F.ast and Afghanistan; and human 
rights. A separate document, the Nassau Declaration on World Order, affirmed 
Commonwealth support for the LIntted Nations, deploring increasing moves away 
Ironi multilateralism as an approach to world problems. 

It was decided that the next CMOGM would be held in Canada in 1987.'" 

#'Krjtain is the odd one out . . . F.vcn the US is coming round to sanctions. 
Furope is coming round to sanctions . . It is not just a question of alone. It is a 

question of what we ically stand for. What docs Britain really stand for? Britain does 
stand for freedom, tor human rights. W'ell. where is it? We don't see it on South 
Africa.' Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, in an interview with The Times prior 
to the CMOCi.M. i')ir limes (I.ondoii) 11 Oetober 198.'s. 

It is ‘an unfortunate fact that the attitude of the British government is determined to a 
sery considerable extent by its perception of its economic interests, the very 
substantial British investment in Stnith Africa . . . We are here dealing with issues 
which transcend a commcreial balance-sheet.’ Bob Hawke. Prime Minister of 
Australia, in a BBC interview prior to the CHOGM. The (liianliun (London) 4 
October 198.‘i. 

If sanctions ‘can help destroy a despicable policy like apartheid, then sanctions must 
be applied by those who can hurt most, by the countries with the biggest economic 
clout. Failure to do so would mean hypocrisy on the part of those countries, and that 
will rub off on the Commonwealth.' Mahathir Mohamad, Prime Minister of 
■Malaysia, in his opening address to the meeting. Wesi AJrieti (London) 21 October 
I9KS, p 22.4(1. 

■| do not believe in economic sanctions. 1 do not believe that they will work. I do not 
believe in creating unemployment here only to create unemployment there.' 
Margaret Thatcher. Prime Minister of Britain, at the British Conservative Party 
Conference, prior to the CHOGM. The (liiuniian (London) 12 October PW. 
‘Well, they have joined me now.' The British position had moved ‘just a tiny little 
bit'. They were ‘Tinv little measures ... It was worth paying a price to get an 
agreement; it was worth paying a price to keep the Commonwealth together. . . . 
‘You would be right to conclude that I air not one of the "some”.' Margaret 
Thatcher, when asked if Britain would contemplate the application of the further 
measures after a period of six months. The Times (London) 22 October 198.‘5; IHT 
(Paris) 22 October 198.^. 

‘We in the ANC were so shattered at the use Mrs Thatcher made of that compromise, 
disparaging something done in a good spirit. Talking about the new plan as a tiny, 
tiny bit made the other Commonwealth leadcrslook foolish . . . but much worse: she 
reassured Mr Botha by telling him he doesn't have to worry about the six-month 
deadline in the Commonwealth plan, because Britain will not agree to doing any 
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more when that deadline comes. So Mr Botha knows right now he doesn't have to 
change anything. Apartheid can stay.* Oliver Tambo. President of th^ 
National Congress, who had been present in Nassau during the summit. 

.subsequent press conference in J,ondon. The (iuardian fLondon) 2ft (jAtlwr llfKS. 


AGcncral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (CiATP) 

Extraordinary Session of the Contracting Parties 
Geneva, 30 Septen\ber-2 October 10K.S 

■The sficcial session of Ci ATT's ninety members met at the request of the US with 
the support of sixty-five other contracting parties. The unusual procedure of 
convening a meeting by majority vote rather than by consensus, had been invoked at 
a session of the GATT Council in July lyS.S as a means of breaking the deadlock on 
the establishment of a high-level preparatory meeting for a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations (MTNs).'"^ The special session confirmed that a 'preparatory 
prtKCSs' on the proposed new round of MTNs had now been 'initiated' and agreed to 
further the process but only after a compromise had been reached on the agenda tor 
the group. 

The deadltKk over the initiation of a new round of trade talks stemmed Irom the 
insistence of the LI.S, supported by Japan, ('anada and the EEC that trade in services 
be included in the talks and the reluctance of some developing countries led b\ India. 
Brazil. Argentina, Egypt and Tugoslavia to countenance its inclusion. These 
developing countries expressed fears both lor their lledgling service industries in the 
face of competition from those in industrialised countries and for their national 
sovereignty, given that the trading of services generally requires establishments in 
other countries. Tliere was, therefore, they argued, a vital distinction between trade 
in services and the movement of gwids across borders with w liich all pre\ lous G-ATT 
rounds had been concerned. Eurlherniore, some developing countries expressed 
fears that they would be coerced into making concessions on services as a price lor 
the implementation by industrialised countries of liberalised trade in ginids to w hich 
they were already committed by the 1982 Work Programme, l-or these reasons, 
countries such as India and Brazil had been insisting both on the iiecessits ot 
unanimity among GATT members in any decision on services and on the urgent need 
to enact the Work Programme agreed by the 1982 Ministerial C'onlerence. 

The conflict over services surfaced at the special session over the issue ot the 
agenda for the preparatory group of senior officials which had yet to he established. 
Eventually a compromise was reached between the EE!t' .md some deseUqnng 
countries with Brazil dissenting and India and Argentina tabling reservations. T he 
group of senior official;., which would be open to all (iATT contracting parties, was 
to examine the subject matter and modalities of the prof'siscd new MT'Ns 'in the light 
of the 1982 Work Programme and ministerial priorities loi the I98(ts and ot 'the 
continuing consideration of changes in the trading environment so as to ensure that 
the GATT is responsive to these changes’. This wording was pl;icator\ both to those 
developing countries which wanted to limit the subject matter to issues contained in 
the 1982 Work Programme and to the IIS and other industrialised countries which 
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contended that GATT had failed to keep pace with structural changes such as the 
increasing significance of trade in services to their economies. 

It was decided that the group of senior officials would meet first on 14 October 
1985 and prepare a report for the annual meeting of the Contracting Parties in 
November 1985. The annual session would in turn take a decision on setting up a 
preparatory committee for a new GATT round. A decision on the inclusion of trade 
in services in the proposed round was therefore deferred. 

#'We wanted an agenda which permitted anyone to raise any is.sue they wanted 
and we got one. . . . Tliat means wecandi.scuss.serviccsandweccrtainly intend todo 
so'. Michael B Smith. Deputy US Trade Representative. IHT (Paris) 2 October 
1985. 

‘We do not accept that it is open to third countries to indicate what form these 
(banks) should take and how they should be regulated'. Mr Prem Kumar, India's 
Commerce Secretary, on the threat to national sovereignty posed by the inclusion of 
ser\‘ices in GATT rules. Financial Times (London) 2 October 1985. 

‘We have signed a truce. ... I think it will be prolonged'. Paulo Nogueira Batista. 
Brazilian negotiator. The Guardian (London) 4 October 1985. 


▲ General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Forty-first session of the Contracting Parties 
Geneva. 25-28 November 1985 

■Four hundred delegates from seventy of CiATT's ninety contracting parties 
assembled for the annual session to take a decision on setting up a preparatory 
committee for a new round of multilateral trade negotiations (MTNs). There was no 
report from the group of senior officials established by the previous session as 
representatives of some seventy countries composing it had been unable to agree on 
a final document after four weeks of meetings. 

Agreement on the report of senior officials was apparently blocked by Brazil, 
India. Argentina, Egypt and Malaysia, the five countries most strongly opposed to 
the inclusion in the talks of trade in services. They were reportedly insistent ufKin 
prior commitments from industrialised countries on four issues; 

• 'standstill' or an undertaking from GATT members not to introduce any import 
restrictions conflicting with GATT rules; 

• ‘rollback' or the phasing out within a given period of existing restrictions on 
developing country imports which were inconsistent with GATT' rules or based on 
waivers from them; 

• ‘safeguards' or the reform of the misused emergency measures taken by countries 
to protect industries threatened by imports 'as a result of unforeseen developments’; 

• ‘preferential treatment' for the exports of developing countries to industrialised 
countries’ markets. 

It was also reported that there had been disagreement in the officials' group on thc 
subject of trade in agricultural products. Developing countries, together with 
Australia and New Zealand, apparently complained about the high European 
subsidies on agricultural production, on the grounds that they were preventing 
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inroads into Western markets by their countries' products and obliging them to 
aimpete in other markets with ‘dumped’ EEC agricultural output. 

71ie US response to the impasse in the group of senior officials was indicated in an 
address made by the US trade representative. Clayton Yeutter, to a US Senate 
Finance Committee hearing. He warned that if the deadlock on the new GATT 
round persisted, the US would begin negotiations with 'like-minded' trading 
partners outside the GATT framework. He also warned of US retaliation against 
countries thought by the US to be the most intransigent (namely Brazil. India. 
Argentina, Egypt, Yugoslavia and Nigeria) such as excluding them from the benefits 
of the Generalised System of Preferences.'"" 

Against the background of these warnings and the prediction of a growth in world 
trade of less than .1 per cent over this year's figure made by the CiATT chairman. 
Felipe Jaramillo, the annual meeting reached a compromise. The agreement was 
based on an informal decision in a committee of six key participants consisting of the 
EEC, the US, Switzerland, South Korea. Brazil and India, to the effect that 
discussion on trade in services would continue within a committee set up in 
November 1984, under the chairmanship of Felipe Jaramillo. The plenary meeting 
agreed to the establishment of a preparatory committee to determine the objectives, 
subject matter and modalities to a new round of MTNs by mid-July 198f). It was to 
take into account the 1982 Work Programme as well as the views ot the Group of 
Senior Officials. Its recommendations would then be presented to a full ministerial 
meeting in September 1986 which would formally launch the new round. It was 
accepted that any country not wishing to participate in the negotiations on services 
could withdraw from those dicussions in the preparatory committee. 

A parallel ‘exchange of information' on trade in services would continue in the 
Jaramillo committee. A decision on the inclusion of services in the new round was 
therefore deferred until the September 1986 ministerial meeting. Though no explicit 
assurances were given to developing countries on the four other topics of concern, it 
was agreed that they would 'constitute important issues' in the Preparatory 
Committee. 

Also at the meeting, Mexico made a formal application to join GATT. Park Kun. 
the Ambassador of South Korea, was chosen to succeed Felipe Jaramillo as chairman 
of the Council and Ka/no Chiba, the Japanese Ambassador, became chairman of the 
Contracting Parties.'"' 

•‘We can't have nations accounting for .‘'percent of world trade dictating to those 
accounting for 95 pier cent'. Dr Clayton Yeutter. I’S T rade Reprcsentatixc to the LIS 
Senate Finance Committee. Financial Timex (London) 15 November 1985. 


AGencral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Textiles Committee Meeting 
Geneva, 4 December 1985 

■Representatives of the forty-two state parties to the Multi-tibrc Arrangement 
(MFA) met for their annual review of the agreement. They also continued 
discus.sions on whether or not to renew the Arrangement or to renegotiate a 
successor when it expires at the end of July 1986.'"' 
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Many participants, including the EEC, China, Japan and low-cost textile 
producers, expressed harsh criticism of a decision by the US Congress on 3 
December 1985 to approve the ‘Jenkins Bill’ restricting textile imports from twelve 
developing countries and regions while exempting Canada and the EEC from these 
restrictions. The Bill would also impose strict quotas on shex: imports. Speaking on 
behalf of the low-cost suppliers. John Yung Sun, the South Korean representative, 
pointed out that protectionist moves on the part of Congress were in stark contrast to 
attempts by GATT to liberalise trade. 

The Committee was however assured by the US representative, Charles Carlisle, 
that President Reagan was almost certain to veto the passage of the Bill. At the same 
time he was refxirtcd to have defended US protectionist measures by saying that they 
were inspired by the belief that the recent growth in textile imports into the US was 
damaging its own textile and clothing manufacturers. Future negotiations, he said, 
would therefore have to resolve the problem of the excessive expansion of textile 
imports into the US. 

Criticisms were alsti voiced by producer aiuntries and particularly by Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka and South Korea, of Europe's expansion ot exports into the US on the 
grounds that they had helped to stimulate the protectionist drive in Congress. The 
EEC in turn criticised Japan for failing to give greater access to its markets. 

Few details of countries' positions on the future of the MFA were given beyond 
those already outlined at the July 1985 meeting. There were rejiorts after the meeting, 
how'cver. that the agreement was likely to be extended.'"' 

The Committee was to meet again on .3-4 April 1986. 


AEuropcan Economic Community (EEC)—Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
Ministerial Meeting 
Luxembourg. 14(3ctohcr 1985 

■Foreign ministers ol LF.C and GCC countries met to consider the 
strengthening of cooperation between the two groups. The CiCC (Bahrain. Kuwait. 
Qatar, Oman. Saudi Arabia and UAL) counts the EEC as its largest trading partner, 
and has over the past ten years become the third largest market for EfiC products, 
but has no official contract-based economic relations with the E.uropcjin 
Community. This first joint ministerial-level meeting followed extensive informal 
talks on potential areas ot cooperation. 

The GCC delegation was led by Sheikh Sabah al-Ahmcd al Jaber, Kuwait's 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, and Chairman of the GCC, together 
with the GCC Secretary-General, Abdullah Bishara. They argued that a future 
agreement between the two groups should reflect the status of GCC members as 
developing countries with free markets, tor whom export facilities to the F.ET' were 
vital. The main concern of GCC ctmntries was for duty-free access to the EEC for 
their petroleum products, which form 90 per cent of Gulf exports. While Gulf 
manufactures were duty-free under the Generalised System of Preferences, there 
were ceilings on petrochemicals, beyond which duties of 13.4-1.3.9 per cent were 
levied. The EEC delegation was led by Jacques Poos, Luxembourg's Foreign Affairs 
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Minister and President of the EEC Council, and by Claude Chcysson, EEC 
I'ommissioner for North-South Relations. They confirmed that a working party 
thould meet before the end of I9KS, to prepare for negotiations towards a joint 
igreement, but that there would be no preconditions on petrochemicals, or on 
my other issue. 

A final communique issued after the two-hour meeting amfirmed that a 'new and 
note active phase' of discussions between the two groups would begin, directed 
lowards a ‘comprehensive, mutually beneficial agreement to foster the broadest 
xjssible commereial and economic cooperation.’ The areas of cooperation to be 
.-onsidered were trade, industry, investment, energy, technology transler and 
raining. I'he ministers called for a detailed examination of the issues involved in 
,uch an agreement. No negotiations took place during the meeting, which merely 
iave political impetus to further talks. The ministers were reported, however, to 
lave agreed to establish a joint high-level group to study the problems associated 
Aiith GCC petroleum exports to the EEC."” 


A European Economic Ciimmunity (EEC)—Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) 

Joint Ministerial Meeting 
Bangkok. 17-18 October IW.^i 

■The first-ever meeting of economic ministers from EEC and ASEAN countries 
vus held to review economic and trade relations since the signing of the 
iEC-ASEAN Cooperation Agreement in 1980, and to promote further economic 
ics. It took place as a result of a long-standing request by ASEAN, and was a 
Icparture from the usual joint meetings of foreign ministers, initiated by the EEC. 
The conference was attended by 170 delegates, but these included only two economic 
ninisters from the ten EEC countries,'"' as compared with fourteen ministers from 
he six ASEAN countries (Brunei. Indonesia. Malaysia. Philippines. Singapore and 
rhailand). The remaining European countries were represented by junior foreign 
ninisters or officials. 

In an opening speech, (iencral Prem Tinsulanond. the Prime Minister of 
Thailand, advocated an expansion of the five-year cooperation agreement into such 
ields as investment, science and technology, the development of human resources, 
ourism and control of drug-trafficking. He called for greater urgency on the part of 
TEC countries in lealising the potential of ASEAN's prosjierous markets, in which 
hey held a share of only l.f per cent, compared with the US's 17 percent, and Japan's 
8 per cent. While EEC figures showed that EEC-ASF. AN trade had risen by W) per 
cm since the signing of the agreement in 1981). the EEC's percentage share of the 
loiithcust Asian market was tailing, on account of declining new European 
iivestment in the region. ASEAN countries were united in calling for more liberal 
'.uropcan trade and investment policies, to allow the EEC to compete in their 
narkets and increase the flow of investment into the region. ASEAN countries also 
dvocated the presence in Southeast Asia of the European Investment Bank (ElB), 
he EECs development bank. Claude Cheysson. the EEC Commissioner for 
'lorth-South Relations, argued on behalf of EEC countries that each ASEAN 
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country should appoint an Ombudsman, to give advice to potential investors and 
assist them in tackling the maze of bureaucratic procedures which ASEAN 
representatives acknowledged was often a hindrance to foreign investment. I le alsrr 
reported that an involvement in ASEAN countries was beyond the present mandate 
of the EIB. but that the bank’s statutes could be altered, given the political will todu 
so on the part of EEC members. 

A final communique issued by the joint meeting said that the conference had 
decided to establish a ‘top-level working party' to facilitate new investment in 
Southeast Asia. It was to report early in 11^86. and would concentrate on ways ol 
encouraging small-and medium-size firms to invest in the region. No formal 
a.ssurances were given by the TiHC as regards involvement by the EIB, which wa' 
merely requested by the ASEAN countries to ‘play a positive and constructive rok 
on the basis of its financial expertise'. ASEAN countries hoped that such a role could 
lead towards public us well a.s private funding for joint projects in the region. EE( 
countries also hoped that the working group would identify precisely thi 
bureaucratic obstacles to new investment with ASEAN. 

ASEAN representatives also called for increased access to EEC markets fo 
their goixls. particularly primary commodities. The Malaysian Trade and Industo 
Minister. Tengku Ra/aleigh Hamzah. accu.sed the f-'EC members, along with othei 
industrialised countries, of having broken their pledges to roll back tariff am 
non-tariff harriers, and ASEAN called tor the expansion of the (iencralised Systen 
ol Preferences to encourage ASEAN exports to the EEC. The communiqin 
recorded no formal assurances on these issues, merely stating that ASI:A> 
welcomed the latest improvements m the EEC cumulative rules ol origin, a 
encouraging further trade. The communique confirmed a two-year extension of thi 
1480 Cooperation Agreement in its present form. 

A greater degree of agreement between the two groupings was reported ii 
discussions on the world economic situation, as opposed to issues of bilateral tradi 
and investment. Both the l-.EC and ASEAN appeared to agree on the need In 
reductions in the US domestic budget deficit, and in interest rates, as well as in tin 
Japanese trade surplus, in order to correct structural imbalances in the gloh.i 
economy. They also agreed in welcoming the start in IWfi of a new round n 
multilateral trade negotiations, as a move towards curbing protectionism. 

The communique also rcgi.stered the importance attached by the ministers ti 
encouraging the development of local technical expertise; the potential of furthc 
links in scientific research activities; the creation of a joint centre for energ 
management training; and the possibility of LEC'-ASEAN coofieration on tourisii 
and on control of drug trafficking and abuse. No plans were indicated, however, for. 
further joint meeting of economic ministers. 

•Europe’s ‘needed greater sense of urgency is still .sadly lacking', (ieneral Pren 
Tinsulanond, Prime Minister of Thailand, commenting on the EEC" failure t> 
increa.se its investment in ASEAN. Financial Times (London) 18 October 198.*'. 
'The European governments arc deaf.’ C-'Iaude C’heysson. EEC’ Commissioner In 
North-South Relations, on the unwillingness of EEC member countries ui exieni 
the EIB's role into 5>outhcast Asia. Financial Times (London) 18 October 198.''. 
‘We’ve been flirting and now we've got engaged. It will take some time to get marric' 
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nd have children.’ Tengku Razalcigh Hamzah, Trade and Industry Minister of 
tialaysia, commenting on the insubstantial results of the meeting. Financial Times 
London) 19 October I9S.S. 


▲ European Eiconomic Community (EEC)—Contadora Group—Central Ameri¬ 
can Common Market (CACM) 

Joint Ministerial Conference 
Luxembourg, 11-12 November 1985 

■Foreign ministers from the F.EC (including Spain and Portugal, due to join the 
■;EC on 1 January 1986), the CACM (C\>sta Rica. El Salvador. Guatemala, 
Jonduras and Nicaragua) and the Contadora Group (Colombia, Mexico, Panama 
ind Venezuela) met to strengthen economic ties between the two regions, and to 
end support to the peace process in Central America. An EEC-C ACM Ctroperation 
Agreement was signed, hut the meeting was marked by dissension both within the 
•.EC and amongst the Central American countries, over Nicaragua. 

EEC ministers met separately, before the conference, to try to reconcile their 
lifferenccs over the tying of financial aid to conditions involving denuxTacy and 
luman rights. The positions of West Germany and France on this issue appeared to 
eflect differing approaches to the Nicaraguan slate of emergency, which had been 
ieclared on 16 October 1985."’’ The West German representative advocated a 
inkage between the granting of funds for development, and a statement calling on 
'overnments in Central America to safeguard human rights and democratic liberties, 
rhe French representative, on the other hand, took the view that the cooperation 
igreement, as an inter-regional arrangement, should not discriminate between 
lifferent countries in Central America in its assurances of aid. Honduras, 
neanwhilc. took exception to the inclusion of Nicaragua in the agreement, criticising 
t for its refusal to reduce its armed forces in line with proposals contained in the draft 
.'ontadora peace treaty. 'Ihc Nicaraguan Foreign Minister. Father Miguel d'Escolo 
Jrockmann. argued, however, that the level of Nicaragua's military defences was a 
lecessary safeguard against the threat of US aggression. 

The five-year Cotipcration Agreement was signed by the Central American 
oreign ministers including Panama, together with the EEC Council President and 
\cting President of the Conference, Jacques Poos, and the EEC Commissioner for 
'lorth-South Relations, Claude Cheysson. It proclaims the desire of the signatories 
() establish a new structure of economic and political relations between the EEC and 
he CACM, institutionalising the political dialogue within the context of the 
'ontadora Group’s peace efforts, which was begun at the first conference in San 
osc. Costa Rica, in 1984,"*'’ It commits the EEC to give economic, commercial and 
levelopment assistance to the (’entral American countries, granting them 'most 
avoured nation'status in trade, and increasing aid substantially from its current level 
>f $.^5m per annum. Tlie issue of linkage between aid and human and democratic 
ights was subordinated to an emphasis on promoting regional peace and integration, 
ind was relegated to a series of statements in the annex to the cixiperation 
Igreement. Tlie agreement also aims to expand cooperation between the two regions 
n industry, science and technology. 
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In a political communique issued after the conference, the twenty-one ministers 
stated their conviction that economic cwipcration and political dialogue could 
contribute towards peace and stability in Central America. The EEC’ Ministers 
renewed their commitment to the C’ontadora Ciroup's efforts towards this end, and, 
in a clear reference to the US, it was stated that all countries with interests in or links 
with the region should contribute to a restoration of peace. In a separate final 
economic communique, the ten EEC countries and Spain and Portugal agreed to 
grant priority to Central American countries in their aid. The Central Aniencan 
countries in their turn requested improved access to EEC products, and more 
stable prices. 

The ministers decided to hold annual meetings, and it was announced that the next 
EEC'-Contadora-CACM ministerial conference would he held in (iuatemala. m 
IdXh."'” 


AConfcrcnce of hrance and African .Stales 
Twelfth Summit Meeting 
Paris. 11-1.1 December IW.'i 

■Thirty-five African countries were represented at the annual informal 
conference. hcUl alternately in France and Africa. Sevenfeen African heads of state 
were present. and about half of the participating countries were francophone.'(>f 
the thirty-seven states invited by France Inine fewer than the previous year) only 
Burkina Faso and Sierra I cone declined to attend Those attending for the first time 
included nine Southern African frontline states, which had previously attended only 
as observers, and King Flassan II of Morocco, who had formerly sent MoriKCo’s 
Foreign Minister as an observer. 

The economic situation in Alrica. and particularly the continent's estimated 
SE^iObn foreign debt, occupied much of the summit's attention, In his opening 
speech. President Mitterrand ot France listed three basic conditions for economic 
recovery m Africa: a readjustment of the world monetary system, entailing a 
lowering of interest rales and increased stability in foreign exchange rates; 
opposition to protectionism; and international support in the form ot increased 
public and private financial aid to Africa. President Mitterrand reaffirmed France's 
pledge to devote an increased percentage of its gross national product to African 
development aid. Me also lent cautious support, at a final press conlerence, to a 
propo.sal by President Abdou Diouf of .Senegal, the OAU Chairman, for a 
UN-SfKinsored international conference on the critical economic situation in Africa. 
(France was thought to be hesitant to abandon the casc-by-casc approach to Third 
World debt, advocated by creditor countries, by supporting such a conference.) 
C’iting the need for increased food production and sell-sufficiency. President 
Mitterrand al.soadvocated African .self-help and regional coopenition in line with the 
programme approved by the OAU Addis Ababa summit in July I'fS.*'.'" Ways in 
which to combat desertification were also reported to have been discussed at the 
summit. 

f)n Chad, a perennial focus for Franco-African summits. President Mitterrand 
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suggested that no foreign troops should he stationed there, and that France was not 
prepared to play the role of ‘gendarme in Africa' by sending its troops there. I fe said, 
however, that France would never consent to the division of ('had. and insisted that a 
solution lay only in its unity. Following predictions by President llissene Habre of 
Chad of an imminent Libyan offcn.sivc. President Mitterrand warned Libya against 
moving its occupying forces south of the fourteenth parallel. President Diouf had 
al.so appafently reported at a closed summit .session that Colonel (jadaffi of Libya 
had suggested that Libyan trtwps in Chad be transformed into a peace-keeping force 
and extended throughout the country."’ President ilabre had expressed a 
willingness to meet Colonel (iadaffi on neutral territory, and there was speculation 
that King tiassantif Morocco who had bilateral meetings with Hissene Habre. was in 
a favourable position to act as a possible mediator between the two. There was stime 
speculation that it was this prospect rif mediation which prevented some African 
representatives from protesting against the presence at the summit ot Morocco, 
which had left the OAIJ in November 1984. in protest at the admission ot the 
Saharan Arab Democratic Republic (SADR)."' 

The presence of the frontline states, some of them Commonwealth countries, was 
indicative of the importance attached by France to the issue of Southern Africa. At 
his press conference. President Mitterrand said that France would continue its 
sanctions against Pretoria until apartheid had been eliminated, and that a 'general 
accord’ had been reached at the summit on ways of accentuating efforts to lead South 
Africa towards a better understanding of c(|uahty and human Tights. I le also 
welcomed another proposal by President Dioiif for an international conference on 
Southern Africa, scheduled for June 19K6. the tenth anniversary ot the incidents at 
Soweto. 

A decision was taken to initiate a summit of 'countries having the common use ot 
French'. The first Francophone summit, as announced by President Mitterrand, wa*- 
to be held in Paris on 17- 19 February I9K6, It was to be attended by forty states. 
.Switzerland was the only major French-speaking country which declined to 
participate. Previous attempts tvi initiate such a summit had foundered over a dispute 
on the representation of Quebec, between the Qticbceois and the f'ederal 
Ciovernment of Canada, in Ottowa. 

The next Franco-Africa summit was scheduled for 19St> m Lome. I'ogo."^ 

•‘France will not permit the balance tube upset by a policy of aggression toward' 
Chad.' President Mitterrand vrf FTance, warning Libya against moving its force- 
south. Quoted in Xinhua M'm-.v Ai;twv. !.■? December 19Ss. 


sokth-soii'hi 


A Afriean-Caribbean-Pacific (ACP) tiroup 
Ministerial Council: Second Special Session and Thirty-nmtli ()rdinary Session 
Harare. Zl-Z.S October 19S.S 

■The second special meeting on ACP cooperation was attended by only nineteen 
ministers of the sixty-six ACP countries. 

The Council approved the Harare Declaration on lntra-.-\CP CiKiperation which 
called for self-reliance in national development and for the strengthening ot regional 
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organisations within the ACP Group. It also stressed the need for close consultations 
between ACP countries in ctxirdinating their positions within international forums. 

An expert report an Intra-ACP Cooperation prepared for the meeting was 
dismissed as 'wishful thinking' by ACP Council President Imro Fong Poen of 
Suriname and rejected by the Council. lasteud. the Harare Declaration noted six 
priority areas for cooperation which were intended to be more realistic objectives for 
the group; trade development and cooperation in prxxluction; transport; 
communications; development finance (including the possibility of setting up an 
ACP bank); technology and cultural cooperation. These priorities were to .serve as 
guidelines for the C’ommittee of Ambassadors which was charged with preparing a 
programme of action on intra-AC’P cooperation for the next Council meeting in 
Bridgetown. Barbados in April 19X6. 

At the ordinary session of the Council, the situation in Southern Africa was 
discussed. The Council agreed to establish a spiecial fund to assist liberation 
movements in South Africa. Namibia and the Frontline States. According to 
Zimbabwe's Acting Minister of Trade. Fninierson Munangagwa. ACP countries 
also decided to urge the EEC to provide aid for victims of iiparthcid. 

The Council appointed Edwin Carrington of'I'rinidad and Tobago as the new ACP 
Secretary-General by consensus."” 


A.South Asian Regional Cooperation (SARC) 

Fourth Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Dhaka. 5 December 1985 

South Asian As.sttciation for Regional Cmipcration (SAARC) 

First Summit 

Dhaka. 7-8 December 1985 

■Five years after it was first proposed by the late Bangladesh Pre.sidcnt. Ziaur 
Rahman. SAARC was formally launched by seven leaders, from Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, India, the Maldives. Nepal. Pakistan and Sri Lanka.'" Following 
preliminary meetings of the Standing Committee of Foreign Secretaries and of the 
SARC Foreign Ministers, the summit adopted the SAARC Charter"” 
institutionalising the South Asian programme for regional cooperation. The leaders 
al.so i.ssued the 'Dhaka Declaration',"'' affirming that the fundamental goal of 
SAARC was to accelerate economic and social development in member-countries 
through the best use of their human and material resources. 

'Die Standing Committee of Foreign Secretaries met on 4 December 1985. It 
finalised the draft SAARC charter and endorsed the Bangladesh draft declaration to 
be presented for approval to the summit. It approved a schedule of SAARC activities 
for 1986 involving forty-two projects in nine existing areas of regional cooperation: 
agriculture, rural development, health and population, telecommunications, postal 
services, science and technology, transport, meteorology and sports, arts and 
culture. 

It also agreed to widen the scope of the integrated programme of action, 
suggesting two more expert committees to study international terrorism and drug 
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trafficking and abuse. The Indian Foreign Secretary. Romesh Bhandar, suggested 
cooperation in energy and tourism and was reported to have been in favour of 
cooperation in trade. These suggestions were not taken up, however, and the other, 
smaller South Asian countries were known to be wary of being increasingly 
dominated by India's economy if trade were to he included. SAKC Foreign Ministers 
for their part endorsed the draft charter and declaration before they were submitted 
to the summit. The Foreign .Secretaries also adopted a Nepali design for a SAARC 
emblem con.sisting of a green seven-leaved tree symbolising growth, fruition and 
shade. 

The SAARC Charter, approved by the summit, included among the objectives of 
the usstKiatian the promotion of the welfare of the pieoples of South Asia and of 
collective self-reliance; the acceleration of economic. s<Kial. cultural and scientific 
collaboration and development and Che strengthening of trust and coopicratiun on 
regional and international issues among thcmselve.s as well as with other developing 
countries. Ihree principles determined that this cooperation; 

• should he ha.sed on sovereign equality, territorial integrity, political 
indeptendence. non-interference in each others internal affairs and mutual benefit; 

• should complement and not replace bilateral and multilateral ciarpieration: 

• should not be inconsistent with these forms of cooperation. 

Overturning a recommendation of the preliminary meetings lor biennial summits, 
the leaders decided that SAARC summits should preferably be once a year. The 
second one was arranged for November IWb in New Delhi and the third for 1W7 in 
Thimpu. Bhutan. A C ouncil of Ministers consisting ot the seven f%>reign ministers 
was to meet as often as necessary hut at least biannually. to review progress and 
decide on new areas of co«)pK-ration. The Standing Committee of Foreign Secretaries 
was als<t to meet as often as necessary hut at least annually. The leaders decided to 
establish a permanent S A A RC'secretariat and called upon their Foreign Ministers to 
consider the details, including Nepal's offer of a site in Kathmandu. Meanwhile it 
was agreed that Banglastesh w'ould provide interim secretariat services and President 
Firshad of Bangladesh was elected as chairman of SAARC' for the eoming year It 
was decided that financial contributions to SAARC would be volunlarx and that if 
insufficient funds were received, 'external financing tri>m appropriate sources' could 
be mobilised with the assent of the Standing Committee. I'he I'harter proclaimed 
that all decisions were to he taken on the basis of unanimity and that 'bilateral and 
contentious issues' were to be excluded from SAARC's purview, I'his meant that 
notwithstanding a call by Sri Lanka's President. Junius Jayawardene, for India to 
take the lead in SAARC.’’"each member-country was in effect granted a veto b\ the 
Charter. The Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv Ciandhi. also stressed that S.-VARC w.is 
based on the sovereign equality of its menihers. 

The Dhaka Declaration acknowledged that the South Asian ju-oples who 
constitute one-fifth of the world's piopwlation were taced with problems of jioveriv. 
economic backwardness, low productivity, unemployment, o\er-f>opulalion and 
other legacies of past exploitation. It adviwated increased 'pieople-to-jvople 
contacts' at various levels as well as regional cooperation while reaffirming 
SAARC’s commitment to the principles of the LIN Charter and to the Non-Aligned 
Movement. Peace and security were seen as 'an essential prerequisite' for the 
realisation of SAARC's objectives and alarm was expressed at the 'unprecedented 
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escalation' of the arms race, particularly at its nuclear aspects which violated the 
principles of the UN Charter’. The leaders called for urgent negotiations among 
nuclear weapon states for a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and expressed hopes 
that the forthcoming Geneva superpower summit would lead to greater global 
security. Deep concern was expressed at the gkrbal eatnomic crisis, the effects of 
which had been compounded by natural di.sastcrs—President Ershad had cited the 
Urir C'har cyclone disaster in Bangladesh in his .specch~and by the absence of world 
focxl security. The leaders regretted the weakening of multilateral cooperation and 
called for a renewed commitment to the International IX'velopment Strategy and to 
the Substantial New Programme of Action for the least-developed countries. Ihey 
also called for the urgent resumption of the North-South dialogue and for the early 
ctmvening of an international conference on money and finance for development. 

The summit took further decisions to hold two ministerial-level meetings. One, 
the suggestion of Pakistan's President Zia ul-ilaq. was to plan ti Programme of 
Action concerning the role of women in regional activities and was to be held in New 
Delhi. The other, to be hosted by Pakistan, was to concert member-countries' 
approaches to multilateral negotiations such as those within (iA'Il' and tor a New 
International Economic Order. The leaders al.so approved a joint package of airline 
fares for the region. 

True to the dictates of the SAARC Charier which sought to delineate the areas on 
which regional cooperation was ptissible, bilateral and contentious issues were 
largely excluded from the summit's deliberations. Notwithstanding the endorsement 
of a decision to establish a committee on terrorism as it affects the security and 
stability of their countries, there was reported to have been no discussion ol India's 
accusation that Pakistan was aiding Sikh terrorists in the Punjab or Sri Lanka's 
accusation that India was harbouring Tamil separatist guerrillas in Tamil Nadu. 

Some references were made to regional disputes in the leaders' speeches.King 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk of Bhutan claimed that it was unrealistic to attempt to limit 
discussion to non-political issues and advocated dialogue between India and Pakistan 
on preventing the development of nuclear weapons. President Zia ul-Huq spoke of 
the need to divert finance from military spending to development and advinrated the 
collective renunciation of the threat or use of force against each other and the 
banning of nuclear weapons. Despite a brief bilateral discussion between President 
Zia and India's Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, there was no formal reference to the 
dispute between India and Pakistan on the development of nuclear weapons. 
President Ershad reported that though regional trade was not yet encompassed by 
SAARC, it had been discussed at the summit and would eventually be included.'" 

India, the largest every way, larger than all of us put together combined, can b; 
deeds and words create the confidence among us so necessary to make : 
beginning. ... He (Rajiv Gandhi) should tell us what each of us should do and w 
should respond as best us we can.' Sri Lanka's President Junius Richard Juyuwiirden 
to the summit. BBC Summary of World ffroadiasts. L'L/Kl.JO/A.Vb, 10 Decembt 
1985. 

‘That's precisely what we don't want todo. We will operate by consensus, in coneer 
and no one will carry any more weight or lew than any other.’ India's Prime Ministc 
Rajiv Gandhi, disclaiming any desire to tell the others what to do. The Tim 
(London) 11 December IVS.*!. 
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'Through SAARC we hope Xa convince India that it must take measures to play its 
part as the centre figure in South Asia but with the recognition that there is nobody 
big or small. They are all equal independent autonomous states. India must also 
realise that it is the smaller states which have the greater ego. It won't cost India to 
play a low profile and generate confidence in others. L.et India buy something from 
smaller aiuntries. And only in this way we can live in peaceful coexistence.' 
Pakistan's President Zia ul-Ilaq in an interview with the Hangladesh Observer. The 
Hindu (Madras) 7 December 1985. 

‘It may neither be possible nor desirable to limit discussions in our meetings to issues 
of a non-political nature for the political climate of our region will undoubtedly cast a 
long shadow over our deliberations.' King Jigme Singye Wangchuk of Bhutan to the 
summit. Summary of World Broadcast FH/81.WA.V7. 10 December 1985. 


AOulf Cooperation Council (CiCC) 

Fourth Meeting of Defence Ministers 
Kuwait, 2(1-21 October 1985 

■Defence Ministers or Chiefs of General Staff of the .six GCC countries (Bahrain. 
Kuwait, Oman. Qatar. Saudi Arabia and the UAF) met to review military 
ciHiperation. They considered proposals made by the GCC Chiefs of Staff at their 
fifth meeting in Riyadh on 7-8 October 1985.'"' 

According to a final statement.'’^ ministers approved a joint defence strategy 
which was said tobeba.sed on the principle of self-reliance. No details of the strategy 
were given in the statement but some indications were provided in a subsequent press 
statement by the Kuwaiti Chief of General Staff. Major-(icneral Abdullah Farraj 
al-Cihanim. He was reported to have disclosed a decision by ministers to establish a 
joint air defence radar system, following comprehensive study by member-states. I le 
said that GCC stales had made preparations in case the Strait of 1 lormur was closed 
and they would demand that as an international sea-lane it should be rc-opened. He 
also reported discussions on the setting upuf a unified general staff for the GCC. and 
on ways of standardising training arid the weaponry of member states.'"' The loini 
defence strategy was to be presented to the GCC summit in Muscat in November 
1985 for approval. 

According to the statement, ministers reviewed steps taken to complete the 
formation of the Peninsula Shield Forces, the GCC Rapid Deployment Force 
consisting of two brigades stationed in Hafr at Battin in north-east Saudi Arabia This 
force had been established at the fifth GCC summit in Kuw ait in 19sq and w as hailed 
by ministers as a symb<il of cohesion and a manifestation of the principle of 
.self-reliance.'"'' 


A GCC 

Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Muscat, Oman, 29-.K) October 1985 

Sixth Summit 

Muscat. Oman, Nov'ember 1985 

■The major concern at the Muscat summit which was attended by the rulers of all 
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six GCC states, was the security and stability of the Gulf region, given the e.scaiation 
of the Iran-Iraq War and of terrorism. 

At the preceding meeting. Foreign Ministers had agreed to recommend to the 
summit the adoption of the joint defente strategy which had been proposed by GCC 
Defence Ministers. According to a statement by Omani Foreign Minister Yousef Bin 
al-Alawi Abdullah, they had also agreed on the importance of joint action to achieve 
peace in the region through negotiations with the parties to the Gulf War. 
Significantly, and unlike previous communiques of the Foreign Ministers, the 
statement made no criticism of Iran's role in the war. Yousef Bin ul-Alawi Abdullah 
stressed the need to find s<ilutions which would pacify both Iran and Iraq. 

The final summit cximmuiiique reported that the leaders had discussed the 
Iran-lraq War in the light of its ‘serious escalation—particularly in the Gulf waters’. 
This was understood as a reference to recent Iraqi attacks on Iranian oil installations, 
particularly on Kharg Island, and to the retaliatory interception by Iran of 
third-cxiunt ry ships suspected ot carrying military supplies to Iraq via the ports of GCX' 
countries. These recent developments were said to pose a threat to the security and 
stability of the entire region and to freedom of navigation in the Gulf. 

The summit called on Iran to respect the principles of freedom of navigation in 
iiiternationiil waterways and freedom of passage for merchant ships as set out in UN 
Security Council Resolutions .^4fl of 1V8.4 and 5^2 of 1184. It affirmed the need to 
continue GCC mediation efforts to end the war while safeguarding the 'legitimate 
rights and interests of the two sides' No new mediation effort was initiated but there 
was speculation that the summit marked a shift towards a more neutral GCC policy 
towards the war. The Omani Information Minister and summit spokesman. Abdul 
Aziy Bin Mohammed Al-Rowas, told a press conference that the leaders had 
discus.sed relaliiins between the GC(.' and Iran and there was a move to activate a 
dialogue and improve relations with Iran.'-^^The CiCC Secretary-General. Abdullah 
Yaqub Bishara. also emphasised the (K'C's policy of peaceful coexistence’ 
according to which it would accuse neither side in the War.'“' 

The communique said that the .summit had approved the strategic concept of 
defence cooperation among GCC countries and endorsed the goals of the securit) 
strategy. The Omani Deputy Prime Minister for I.egul Affairs. Fahad-bin-Mahmouc 
al-Said, said thal having apprtived the joint defence strategy, the leaders ha< 
instructed the authorities in each country to implement it.'^" No details were givei 
but according to subsequent reports by the Kuwaiti Defence Minister, Salem Saba 
al-Sabah. the strategies main tenets included the upgrading of members' defcnc 
capabilities and ensuring the region’s food security. All the CiCC countries with th 
exception of Saudi Arabia and Oman arc heavily dependent on fottd imports.'" 

Reviewing the security situation in view of the ‘escalation’ of terrorism in tl 
region, the leaders condemned all a.spccts of terrorism and expressed solidarity wi 
any member-states subjected to terrorist acts. Such acts were considered a threat 
all the GCC states on the basis that the security of the GCC countries is indivisibf 
The communique also expressed support for the Palestine Liberation (Jrganisatir 
condemning the recent Israeli attack on its head-quarters in I'unisia. It also stated t 
GCC’s continuing support for the unity of the Lebanon and for its stability a 
independence. The leaders reviewed relations between Arab countries < 
expressed their satisfaction with the process of reconciliation through committ 
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initiated at the Arab League summit in Casablanca in August 1985. 

Reviewing progress towards economic cooperation within the CiCC. the summit 
agreed to draw up timetables for implementing previous protocols on a joint 
agricultural policy; a unified strategy for industrial development; educational goals 
and methods; and policies and general principles fur protecting the environment. The 
Administrative Council was charged with the task of approving the timetables and 
studying the possibilities for cooperation in new areas of economic activity. On 
education, the leaders agreed that their countries would afford equal treatment in 
schools to students from other GCC countries and that they would give equal 
recognition to each others' educational certificates. No mention was made in the 
communique of other issues such as oil pricing, which was discus.sed by GCC Oil 
Ministers at their meeting in Riyadh on 21-22 October 1985”' or border disputes 
within the GCC. 

The seventh summit was scheduled for November 1986 in Abu Dhabi.”'* 

#‘Wc cannot allow a vacuum in our contacts with Iran and Iraq. . . . Wc are on 
the front-line of this conflict, and just because wc have not achieved success in our 
mediation efforts before, this is noexcu.se to stop now'. Mr Abdullah Bishara. G('C 
Secretary-General, to a press conference following the .summit. Financial 'limes 
(London) 7 November 1985. 


AOrganisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) 

.L5th Ministerial Council Meeting 
Baghdad, 27 November 1985 

■Oil Ministers”'' or their representatives from ten OAPEC member-countries 
adopted a five-year Action Plan for 1985-199(1 and approved a budget for OAPEC of 
S9..Tm for 198.5/6, 

The five-year plan of action was prepared by a ministerial commitiec consisting of 
Algeria, Bahrain. Kuwait. Tunisia and Saudi Arabia, set up lor that purpose in 
November 198.1. The programme is designed to improve the functioning of OAPEC 
by enhancing cooperation among its member-countries. The priorities for the five 
years were identified as research and development (including that in technical fields 
with other regional and international organisations and oil and energy-related 
programmes); the promotion of inter-Arab trade in petroleum products; and 
cixirdination among OAPEC's various joint ventures. Less emphasis was to be 
placed on the setting-up of new joint ventures in view of financial constraints facing 
member countries. New projects would be left to established companies to 
undertake commercially.'''’ 

The next OAPEC Council of Ministers was .scheduled for 6 May 19S6 in Kuwait 
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▲Organisation of Petroleum Kxporting Countries (OPCC) 

Market Monitoring Committee (MMC) 

Cteneva. 5 December 1^85 

Seventy-sixth Ministerial Conference 
(ieneva. 7-9 December 1985 

■The annual ministerial conference was attended by oil ministers from OPfiC's 
thirteen member-states together with observers from the non-OPIiC members, 
Mexico and Malaysia. 

At the previous conference m October 1985. OPIiC ministers had deferred a 
decision on increasing individual members’ production quotas as some countries had 
then been demanding. 'I'hey had not been prepared to increase the official 
production ceiling of Ihni barrels a day (b/d).'*’ At the December meeting, the 
MMC reported that OPHC memOers’ collective output had in fact increased to about 
18m b/d but that the projected demand for OPI'.C’s crude oil in the first quarter of 198f) 
was only 10..^m b/d.' ’‘‘OPFC's share of the global energy market had been declining 
owing to the encroachment of energy coii-servation. the increasing substitution of 
alternative energy sources lor oil, and increases in supply Irom noit-OPI'X' oil 
producers such as Britain and Norway. However, at the December Conference, no 
OPFiC members were willing to lower their production levels unilaterally in order to 
proieet oil prices in the face of the anticipated fall in demand. 

A communique i.ssued by the oil ministers'recorded their conclusions following 
consideration of the trends in the global oil inaiket. They ’decided to secure and 
defend for OPIX’ a fair share in the world oil market consistent with the necessary 
income lor membei-countries’ development’. This decision constituted a dramatic 
re-ordering of priorities tor <.)PEC. It signalled that high production levels and the 
defence of its members’ market share would for the time liemg hike precedence over 
price maintenance which was normally achieved by production cut-backs. The 
communique reaffirmed all the conferences’ previous resolutions, apparently as a 
concession to Algeria, Iran and Libya which still wished the defence ol prices to Ik' an 
objective for OPT.t . While the current OPLC structure of olficial prices and its Ibm 
b/d production ceiling were not formally altered, they W'cre placed m temjHirary 
abeyance by the emphasis on maintaining and possibly retrieving OHL,C”s share of 
the oil market. 

The meeting also signalled the beginning ot more competitive prices tor ()BLf"s 
oil. '[’hough several ot the ministers denied the intention ol initiating an oil-price war, 
their decision to defend their market share constituted an inducement to non-OI’I-X ’ 
oil producers to secure an agreement with OPLC in the interests ol market stability. 
The Saudi Oil Minister. Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamuni. remarked that in the absence 
of ccKiperation between all oil producers, prices would be likely to drop from 
$28/barrel to $2()/b. 

While it was not clear exactly what constituted a 'fair share' ot the oil market, the 
conference decided to establish a special committee to examine ways in which such a 
share could be achieved and to make recommendations on pricing and production 
policy to an extraordinary ministerial conference to be held in February or March 
1986. The committee was to be led by Arturo Hernande/. Cirisanti. Venezuela’s 
Minister of Energy and Mines and the newly-elected President of OPEC, and 
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consisted of Indonesia, Iraq, Kuwait and the U Ali. It was also asked to consider a 
Venezuelan suggestion for a new pricing strategy whereby ()PI;C' prices would be 
indexed to spot-market prices for a basket of non-OPEC crude oils. 

According to the conference communique, other resolutions were passed, 
reportedly on price and production agreements but it stated that these required 
ratification by the governments of member-.states before being made public on 
January 1986. 

TTie next ordinary meeting of the ministerial conference was scheduled for 2.'' June 
1986. 

Lower oil prices don't serve anyone. With the present world economic crisis, it's 
in no one's interest to add to the existing disorder". Belkacem Nabi, Algeria's 
Energy. Chemicals and Petrochemicals Minister, to the Pre.ss. Middle Emt 
Eeonomw Digest (London) 14 December 1985. 

‘A fair share of the market is what you can get. Britain will not take my cu.stomers. 
Not a single one. If there is to be a price war we are prepared'. Professtrr Tam 
David-West, Nigeria's Oil Minister. The Times (London) 10 December 1985. 

‘This is the final chance for non-OPEC members. We have asked them to sit down 
with us to discuss the market before, but they have always refused'. Dr Mana Saeed 
Otaiba, UAE Oil Minister. The Times (London) ID December 1985. 


AContadora (iroup- Central American Countries 
Meetings of Deputy foreign Ministers and Plenipotentiary Kepresentatises 
Contadora Island. Panama 
7-10 October and 17 19 October 1985 

■Deputy Foreign Ministersof the<'ontadora(iroup(Colombia. .Mc.sico. Panama 
and Venezuela) met with representatives of the five Central American countries 
(Costa Rica. F.l Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras and Nicaragua) for u hat was hoped 
would be the final round of negotiations on the draft Central American peace treaty. 
This draft had been presented by the Contadtira Group to the Central American 
countries at a Foreign Ministers' meeting on IZ-l.F September 1985. Theic it had 
been decided that a permanent forty-five-day se.ssion would be held, interspersed 
with periods for direct consultation between Central American governments anil 
their representatives, to secure agreement on the remaining contentious clauses of 
the treaty. The Contadora Group had announced its intention to abandon its peace 
initiative if by the expiry of that session on 20 November 1985 agreement had not 
been secured.''*’ 

The first two meetings during the forty-fivc-day period were both adjourned 
without agreement on three key issues; military manoeuvres; arms reductions and 
verification and follow-up procedures. It was reported that Nicaragua had supported 
a total and immediate ban on joint military exercises with a foreign power, which 
would have directly affected the US presence in the region, while El Salvador and 
Honduras were in favour of 'regulation' rather than 'prohibition' of inilitarv 
manoeuvres. Nicaragua was also reported to have been unwilling to submit to 
controls on its level of weapons and soldiers as F‘l Salvador and Honduras were 
demanding, until it had received guarantees that the I’S would end its aid to the 
anti-Sandinista ('contra') guerrillas and its threats against Nicaragua.''** 
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▲ Contadora Group 

Meeting of Deputy Foreign Ministers and Plenipotentiary Representatives 
Panama City, l'>-21 November IWS 

■Representatives of the nine countries met for their third session of negotiations 
towards the end of the forty-five-day period allotted by the ('ontadora (iroup for the 
completion of the draft Central American peace treaty. In a communique which 
summed up the entire session since the draft treaty was first presented in September 
l<IK5. the Contadora group stated that agreement had been reached on the issue of 
implementing and verifying follow-up procedures and on the draft’s final 
provisions.Differences remained, however, on the two outstanding issues of 
military manoeuvres and arms controls. 

Prior to the meeting on 11 November 198.*', Nicaragua's President Daniel Ortega 
had written a letter to the heads of state of the Contadora (iroup countries. To it was 
attached a document detailing Nicaragua's position on the current draft treaty. 
The letter repeated Nicaragua’s proposal for a total ban on international military 
exercises and its insistence on a level of defence commensurate with the threat it 
perceived of direct US military intervention. In the absence tif the ‘minimum basic 
conditions’ for Nicaragua's security, the country could not. the letter said, assume 
commitments towards arms control. The letter criticised the recent US Congress 
decision to grant $27ni in aid to the anti-Sandinistu guerrillas. It condemned the LIS 
stance ol demanding the immediate dissolution of the Nicaraguan National 
Assembly as a precondition for the resumption of the bilateral Manzanillo talks’ 
betweert the I.IS and Nicaragua which the US had broken off in January 198.S. In 
effect. President Ortega refused to sign a peace treaty without an additional protocol 
committing the (LS to cease its aid to the ’ermfras’ and its military pressure on the 
Nicaraguan government. This precondition was opposed by Honduras and FI 
Salvador. 

After the meeting and the expiry of the 20 November 1985 deadline, the 
Panamanian Foreign Minister. Jorge Adadia. reported that the deadline for 
agreement had been extended by the Contadora (Jroiip for a further thirty days. It 
was hoped that this period would allow for negotiations on the remaining two 
unresolved issues. 

Following an informal meeting of the Contadora Group and the l.ima (support) 
group at Montevideo on 17 December a further meeting between the Contadora 
Group and its support group was planned for 11-12 January 198b. It was to be 
followed by diseu.vsions between the Contadora Group and leaders of other Latin 
American states in Guatemala City on 14 January 198b.'’''* 

#‘We must not believe that peace in Central America depends only on an 
agreement among the Central Americans if there is no agreement or political will on 
the part of the US . . . There must be a political understanding with the LLS to end its 
war against Nicaragua so that there can be peace in Central America.’ Nicaragua’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister, 'Victor llugoTinoeo. to the meeting. Summary of World 
Broadcasts, Mn/8117/D/l. 25 November 1985. 
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A Cartagena Consensus 
Fourth Ministerial Meeting of Signatory States 
Montevideo. 16-17 December 1985 

■Finance and Foreign Ministers from the eleven l.atin American debtor countries 
of the ’Cartagena Group'met to coordinate their reactions to the 'Baker Plan’. 
This initiative on Third World debt had been propounded by the US Treasury 
Secretary, James Baker, at the IMF and World Bank meetings in Seoul in (X'tober 
1985."*' The Cartagena ministers formulated their response to the plan in the 
Declaration of Montevideo on the Latin American Economic Situation*'* which 
incorporated a nine-point emergency programme directed towards the renegotiation 
of the region's $350bn. debts and towards promoting economic growth. 

In his opening speech, the Uruguayan President. Julio Sunguinetti. commended 
the Baker Plan fur it.s recognition of the political dimension of the current debt crisis 
but said that the initiative was inadequate as a solution to the problem. The 
consensus as expressed in the Tinal communique was that the plan was a positive .step' 
in that it recognised the principle of joint rcspxmsihility between debtors and 
creditors for the region's problems, but that the funds it provided were 'totally 
in.sufficient' to guarantee debt repayments or to stimulate growth in debtor countries 
over the next three years. Ministers therefore presented a counter-proposal which, 
though not rejecting Baker's initiative, suggested additional measures to prevent the 
net transfer of resources from Latin America to the industrialised countries. 

The Declaration ol Montevideo anticipated zero growth in Latin America in 1986 
and an expected outflow of 5.32bn in debt service repayments. No adjustment efforts 
on the part of the debtor countries to improve their efficiency and increase exports 
were said to be able to compensate for the extraordinary deterioration in the 
international system resulting from high interest rates, low commoditv prices, 
competitive .subsidised products and protectionism in industrialised countries. 

The emergency programme, suggested as a temporary measure, was designed to 
provide the necessary resources to compensate for the lo.sses caused bv high interest 
rates and deteriorated terms of trade and to finance investments required for the 
region's development. Ministers advocated; 

• a reduction in real interest rates 'to their historical levels' by the end of 198b. and 
lower bank profit margins; 

• increased flows ot funds into the region with debts being divided inio separate 
current and future portions; 

• the maintenance in real terms of commercial bank credits, entailing additional 
loans to compensate for inflation; 

• u ceiling on the outflow of capital from countries in the region, linked either to 
growth rates or to export levels; 

• increased resources tor multilateral development agencies including the W'orld 
Bank, with a 20 per cent incrca.se in their flirw of resirurces to the region o\ er the next 
three years, 

• the increased availability of cumpcn.satory financing from the IMI- over the next 
three years. 

A ministerial committee consisting of Latin America's five largest debtor 
countries (Argentina, Brazil. Colombia. Mexico and Venezuela) was established. It 
was to monitor the progress of the plan and lobby for acceptanee of the emergency 
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proposals among other emintrics and the banks. Enrique Iglcsi Iglesias, Uruguay’s 
Foreign Minister and Secretary of the Cartagena Group, said that the committee 
would repre.senl the Cartagena countries at all levels using the Declaration of 
Montevideo as its point of reference in negotiations. The Declaration contained a 
warning that the debtor countries reserved the right to take ‘alternative measures' in 
the absence of an adequate response to the Emergency Plan. Thc.se measures would 
be formulated by the committee should they prove necessary.''' 

•Tt is no longer sufficient that we simply recognise the problem. We need to take 
greater and bolder steps. We need to understand that we are in an emergency 
situation and that the time has come to take emergency measures.' President 
Sangiiinetti of Uruguav to the meeting. Fhutmial Times (London) 17 December 
19S5. 

‘We are not threatening anyone ... we are pnjposing a constructive dialogue'. Juan 
Sourrouille, Argentina's Economic Minister, iHT (Paris) 19 fJecember EJS.S. 

‘For the first time we spelled out that we may be exposed to unmanageable external 
.shocks that force us into actions that no one wants. If there is a dramatic drop in a raw 
material price- look at oil or tin today - or a sharp rise in interest rates, current 
iidjustment conditions will become unviable'. Enrique Iglesias. Uruguay’s Fiireign 
Minister. 7/77'(Paris) 24-2.‘' December 1985. 


A Angola-1 an/ania 
Summit Meeting 
Luanda. .^-.5 October 1985 

■The Angolan President. Jtise Eduardo dos Santos and the Tan/aman 
President. Julius Nyerere. issued a joint statement after their three-day meeting. 
They condemned the .South African regime for its military aggression and political 
and economic sabotage against frontline states, and for the threat its actions juised to 
the security of Southern Africa. They categorically rejected the US and South 
African demand for Cuban troop withdrawal from Angola as a precondition for 
Namibian independence. Keaffirming their belief that UN Security Council 
Resolution 4.T5 is the sole basis for an effectoe vilution to the problem of Namibia, 
they urged Pretoria not to hinder the irreversible process of Namibian 
independence.'*'’ 


AVfo/.ambique-.South Africa .Meeting 
Maputo, II October 1985 

■South African and Mozambican representatives met at the request of the South 
African Foreign Minister. Koelof ‘Pik' Botha, to continue their discussions on 
alleged South African violations of the bilateral Nkomati Accord of April 1984. 
Following a meeting bet ween the two countries in .September 1985, during which the 
Mozambican President. Sumoru Machcl. hud presented evidence of violations. 
■Pik’ Botha had admitted that his country had been guilty of what he termed 
‘technical' violations of the accord.*'''* 
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At the October meeting ‘Pile’ Botha was accompanied by his deputy, Ron Miller, 
while the Mozambican delegation was led by Jacinto Vcloso. Mozambique's Minister 
in the Presidency for Economic Affairs, and included Sergio Vieira, the Security 
Minister. No details were given of the meeting, but the talks were understood to have 
covered security matters, as well as other bilateral issues and economic cooperation 
between the two countries.''’' 

On 17 October 198.*), following the meeting. Ron Miller confirmed that the joint 
South African-Mozamhicun security committee had been suspended at the request 
of President Machei. A spokesman for the South African defence force was 
subsequently quoted as having said that owing to the unilateral suspension of the 
joint committee, the South African authorities would not be investigating renewed 
Mozambican allegations of violations of the Nkomati Accord."'’ !n later remarks in 
December attributed to Ron Miller, it was suggested that the plethora of accusations 
of South Africa’s non-compliance with the agreement was unsubstantiated, and that 
it was 'total nonsense’ to say that South Africa had not respected Nkomati."’ 


A Angola-Zamhia 
Summit Meeting 
Lusaka. l.S November 198.*) 

■Talks between the Angolan President. Jose Eduardo dos Santos, and the 
Zambian President. Kenneth Kaunda. reportedly centred on the worsening security 
situation in Southern Africa. In a final joint communique, the leaders strongly 
condemned the repeal by US Congress of the Clark Amendment prohibiting US 
assistance to the ‘armed gangs' of UNITA. the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola. They stated that any LIS financial and militarv aid to 
UNITA would be txinsidered direct interference in the internal attairs of Angola, 
and would undermine efforts by the frontline states to secure peace in the region. 
The leaders also dismi.ssed what they consideretl to be US attempts to portray South 
African aggression against Angola as a civil war. and advocated thal the conflict be 
seen in the ctintext of Fiast-'West antagonisms 

The communique dismissed apparent constitutional reforms m South .Africa as 
aismctic, appealing to 'Western countries to impose comprehensive and mandatory 
economic sanctions on the regime, forcing it to abandon apartheid and release 
political prisoners, including Nelson Mandela. The leaders also reiterated their 
support for the South West Africa People’s Organisation (.SWAPO) in Namibia, and 
their faith in UN Security Council Resolution TV*) as a basis for Namibia's 
independence. 


▲ Southern African Frontline States 
Ministerial Meeting 
Harare, 28-29 November 1985 

■Foreign ministers met from Southern Africa’s six frontline siaics (.Angola. 
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Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania. Zimbabwe and Zambia). They strongly 
condemned a South African threat to invade Zimbabwe if it did not cease guerrilla 
attacks against South Africa. Following four mine explosions near the town of 
Messina on the South African border with Zimbabwe, in which six South Africans 
were wounded, the South African Foreign Minister, Roelof 'Pik' Botha had warned 
that South Africa might send troops into Zimbabwe, if it failed to curb attacks which 
he attributed to black nationalist guerrillas. Zimbabwe's official radio station. 
Voice of Zimbabwe, had declared, however, that Zimbabwe's government policy 
remained that of prohibiting guerrilla bases, belonging to .South African liberation 
movements, on its territory. 

The frontline ministers also condemned both South Africa and the US for assisting 
counter-revolutionaries in Angola, and destabilising Southern Africa. 
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NOTES 

In these notes the following ubbreviiitions arc used for news|>apen> and periodicals; l> - Dawn 
(Karachi); Econ = The Economist (London); FT -- Financial Times (London); FF.EK - Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong); (J = 'I'he Guardian (London); // - The Hindu 
(Madras); IHT - International Herald 'tribune (Pans); MEED =■ Middle East Economic 
Digest (London); MEEK ~ Middle East Ecomonic Review (Washington. DC); MEES = 
Middle East Economic Survey (Nicosia); Ohs - The Observer (London); .S' - South (London); 
S'T = Sunday Times (London); SWB = Summary of World Broadcasts (Londiin); T - The 
Times (London); TWQ = Third World Ouarlerly(London); USPR - LIN Press Release. USIS 
- US InformationService;.S'N = Soviet News (London); SW -- Soviet Weekly (London); W’/S 
= West Africa (London); XNA = Xinhua News Agency. 

' Excerpts of the Final Declaration arc contained in l>isarinamrnl Nfw\leiier (New York) 
ffctolKr IV85. 

' Only India condui'ted a 'peaceful' nuclear explosion in 1*^74 

' P(?rcy de Cuellar's nies.sage is in Pharmamenl Newslrtier (New York) October l^S.S. and 
USER. NFr/6, 27 August lyK.*!. 

* Gorbachev's message is in SN. 2K August 19K5 and .VW. 7 September IW.'s 
' On the South Pacific Nuclear I'rce Zone, see TWQ. 8(1) Januarv I9W>. p 2<t2-.^. 

" /y/r28,20. .40 August )i)«.S and 2.4 September lOK.*;; FT. 27, 28.20 August lORt and 2.20. 2.4. 
26 .September l‘)8.S; T. 27,29, .40 August l98.Sand2,2l September 198.S; (»'. 26.28. .40 August 
198.“! and .4 .September 198.S; Ohs. I. 22 September I98.S. .S'/'22 September 198."'. Eton 28 
.September 198.''; Al)/U Rcfiorl (Sussex) November-Decx'mher 198.S; l ’\/‘R. .NPI/'hOof 21 
August 198.S. NPl'/KK' of 18 September 198.4 and Nn/107 of 24 September 1985 
’ See TWQ. 7(4) OctolK-r 198.''. p 1011 
“ TM'O. 7(4) (X-tober 1985. p 1011. 

*' FT. 10 September 1985. W',4 28 October 1985 and USER. IFAD/264. 6 September 1985 
"’FT, 17 and .40 September 1985; UNCTAD HulhUn (Cicnesa) (Xtober 1985; CNI'R. 
(Geneva) 'rAD/INF'.'1715 of lb September 1985, 1716 ol 18 Sc'ptember 1985. 1717 of )9 
September 1985. 1718 of 2tl September 1985. 1719 of 24 September 1985 and 1722 of .4tl 
September 1985. 

12. l5 0elohcr 1985. 

'■ George Shull/'s speech is in U.'il.'i, 24 September 1985. 

'' Eduard Shevardnadre's speech is in .VW. 25 September 1985. p .4.48 
TWQ. 7(4) July 1985, p (EFT 700 

'' President Reagan's speech is pnntcd m 7"25 October l'/85, and excerpts ate in Cl. 25 October 
1985 

n\ 24. 24 September 1985. 22. 24,24.25 Octob.'.- 1985. IHT. 27 .Scplenibei 1985. .4, 9. IS. 
21. 22. 24. 26-7 (X'lober 1985; G 17 September 1985. 17. 22. 24. 25. 2h October 1985. T. 
September 1985. 21. 25 October 1985; ST. 27 October 1985; CSTR. GA/'’I25 of 2.4 
September 1985. 7127 of 24 September 1985.7128of 24 September 1985.7177 ot 24October 
1985 and 7179 ol 14 (X'Kiber 1985 
See 744'(.)'8| llJanutiry 198b. p 278-80. 

Amadou Mahtar M'Bow. met Britain's Foreign Secretary. Sir Geoffres Howe, .md the 
Minister lor Overseas Development,'! imolhy Raison, in London during Nos ember 1985. in 
an attempt to persuade Britain Ui remain in UNE.SCO Cl. 20 November 198' .ind /. |6 
November 1985. Appeals were also made to that end by Japan and West (iermans Cl. 2" 
November 1985; /'. 27 November 1985 and 5 IX'ccmber 1985 Both the I'oreign Afl.iirs 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the UK National Commission o( I'NFSCO, 
chaired by rimothy Raison, recommended a re.scinding ol Brii.iins' withdrawal H\ 25 
September 1985; IHT. 26 September 1985; T. 25. .4(1 Novemeer 1985. (L 29 . 40 Nosember 
1985. Despite lhc.se moves the UK government confirmed its decision lo wiibdraw on 5 
December 1985. Despite reports of US encouragement to Britain to pursue relorms outside 
the organisation (G 22, .40 November 1985) Timothy Raison denied that pressure Irom the 
US had influenced Britain's decision. FT. 26 November 1985 
ST. 10 November 1985; '/', 11 November 1985; Cl. 11 Nosember 1985 
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O'. 9 Scptcmher 19«.S, K. 11 October |9«5. 4. 5. 7. 11. Ift November 1985. 3, 5 December 
1985; r, 13 September 1985,4,8,9. 10, 11. 15.30October 1985; 9, 11, 18 November 1985; 
FT. 25 September 1985,1,9 October 1985.4.5. December 1985; IHT. 30 September 1985,9, 
n. 14, 15, 24 October 1985. 4, 11 November 1985; Ohs. 22 September 1985, 3 November 
1985; .ST. 27 October 1985. 1 December 1985; Fcim. 26 October 1985. 16 November 1985; 
X\.4. 9, 11, 21. 25 October 1985. 11. 14 November 1985; 21 October 1985, 4. 25 

November 1985; U\PR. l.INESC O/2493 of 24 .September 1985.2493 of 27 September 1985. 
2494 and 5 of 9 October 1985. 249>>of 14 October 1985. 2.5fU of 21 October 1985, 2.51)5 ol 22 
October 1985.2.5l)6of 23 fXtober 1985.2,509of 24 (.Xlobcr 1985; 2512 ol 4 November 1985, 
2513 of 6 November 1985 and 2515 of 11 NovemK-r 1985. 

The eight semi-arid countries .are Burkina Faso. Cape Verde. Chad, (iamhiu. Mali. 
Mauritania. Niger and Senegal. 

IHT. 8 November and 29 November 1985; FT. 8 November. 12 November and 21 November 
1985; Kavhun InienmtKinal (lariidon) 10 November 1985; \MA, II November, 16 
November and .VI November 1985; FAO Frew Rrlvii\f\ 8.5/65. 4 November. 8.5/67 9 
November 8.5/68, 12 November and K5/7I), II November 1985, 

■' The 024 report is printed m lull in IMF Survey (Washington DC) .September 1985 
*’■' For the Cl Id meeting in I okvo in June 1985. .see TWQ. 7(4) (Xtoher 1985. p 11)39-40 
'' IMF Survey (Washington DC) 26 August 1985 and September 1985. 

The 024 communique is in IMF Survey (Washington DC) 28 Oelolier 1985 See also IH1 3 
October 1985; FI. 4 October 1985. 4 October 1985; Ohs. 6 October 1985. 

” For the GUI meeting at winch the report was approved, sec /W^J. 7(4) Oelohet 1985. 
p 10.39-40 

For the fr24 meeting see nV^J. 8(2) April 1986. p 689-90. 

*' The Interim and Development Committee comiiuiiiiques are in IMh .Survey (Washington 
DC) 28 October 1985 

“' The filteen debtor eountries were listed as Argentina, Bolivia, Bra/ll. Chile. Colonibia, 
Ecuador, Ivory Coast, Mesico. Morocco, Nigeria. Philippines. Peru. Uruguay. Veiie/uela. 
Yugoslavia. FT, 28 October 1985. Extracts Irom Baker's s|veeh are in h T. 9 Oetober 1985. 
'' Present at the meeting were Finance Ministers Ironi the US. Fraiiee, Japan and West 
(Jermany. Ihe British Chancellor. Nigel l.awsoii. declined to .mend ihe Seoul meetings 
lietau.se they ctiinctded with the British ( onservalive Ptiriy Conferenee Me was rc|)resenied 
hy Ian .Stewart, a intiior Treasury Mniister .Si-c F. 5.7 October 1985; f;. 5. 7 OcioIkt 1985, 
Sr. 6 October 1985, Oh\. 6 October 1985; T F 7 October 1985. IHI'K OcUiIkt 1985. 

For the 05 September meeting, see '/WX/.8( I )3;iiuuiry 1986. p 29,3-4. T he October meeting 
had previewed Baker's debt projxisals. as well .isexpre.ssmg satisfaction with progress on the 
dollar 

'' FT, 1(1. 11.24 October 1985; /. 11 Oetober 1985; 11 October 1985;////'11 Oetober 1985. 

///T. 4, 7. ,8. 9. 12-13, 14 October 1985; FT. 7.8. >». II), I).28.31 Oclolser )985; G. 4. 7, 8, 9, 
12. .VKX-lobcr 1985; I . 9, 12. .VKXtober 1985. .VF, l3CXtc>ljer 1985; Fcou. 12. l9(Xtolicr 
1985; .V, November 1985, WA. 14 (Xtolvr 1985; FFFR. 24 October 1985; IMI .Survey 
(W'ashington DC) 28 October 1985. 

'' Sec FWCJ, 8(11 January 1985, p 288 9. 

See S, November 1985. p 144-5. 

’’ G. 4 November 1985; FT. 5. 6. 8 and 20November 1985; .VF. 11) November 1985; V, Jaiiuarv 
1986. p 108; W,4, 11 November 1985. p 2.380. 

FT, 19 September 198.5; G. 30 September 1985 
w Communique. 27 .September 1985; <1. .30 .September 1985. 

The LME statement together with the ITC communique following the first emergency 
session is in TT, 31 October 1985 

■*' FFER. 19 December 1985; Eron. 2 November. 9 November and 16 November 1985, V/A. 4 
November, 11 November and 18 November 1985; .V. Decemlier 1985, p 17-19; I'l'C Press 
Communique, .30 Oetober. 7 November. 20 November and 20 December 1985. FT. 25. 29. 
30, 31 October, 1,2, 5. 6, 7, 8,9, 13. 14, 15, 16,20,21.27 and 28 November and 2. 3, 4. 5, 6, 
10, II, 12,13. 16, 18. I9and20December 1985:0.28,.30and31 (Xtober, 1.2. 11.12. 14. 16 
and 25 November and 2 and 16 December 1985: IH'F. 2, 5. 7, 15, 21 November and 21-22 
December 1985; Ohs. 10 November 19S5 and T. 24 December 1985. 
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For the first ami seeoml rounds ol the Ciencva arms talks, see I'WQ. 7(4) (Telober l')K5. 
p 1030-1 and «(1) January 1986. p 289-91. 

■" Mikhail Gorhachcv’s remarks were made in an interview with '/'imc maga/ine They are 
transcribed in .V\, 4 September 1985, p 309. 

President Reagan's remarks on SDI were made at a press conference, alter the first L'S 
anti-satellite weapon test (ASAT) had been carried out (j. 19 September 1985; ///'/ 19 
September 1985. 

■*' Shevardnadze's speech to the UNfiA is in -V.V. 4 .Septemlvr 1985. p .3.^8 See also H'. 25 
.September 1985; ////', 25, 29 September 1985. 

1'hc letter (in Russian) was delivered by Fduard Shevardnadze, at a meeting with President 
Reagan in Washington DC, on 27 September I985. 

Extracts ol Gorbachev's speech arc printed m FT. 4 October I985 and (i. 4 October 1985 
President Mitterrand, while publicly slating his opposition to the deployment ol space 
weapons, and .saying that France would not participate in the Programme, declined to issue a 
joint communique^ with the Soviet leader during his visit, designed to emphasise differences 
between the iTeiieh anil US positions on SDI Instead, he stressed that France and the L'S 
were allies, and he made critical reference to human rights violations in the Soviet Union. 
/T, 4.5 October 1985; HIT4. 5-6 October 1985; 4. 5 October 1985. 4.5 October 1985. 

F. con. 5. 12 October 1985. 

“ Mitterrand rejected the Soviet proposal at a )oint press conference with Gorbachev, at the 
end of the latter's state S'isii. 

FT. 5 October 1985; (i. 5. 9 October 19.S.S; 06s. 6 October 1985 
^‘"I'hese remarks in reaction to the Soviet proposal were made by Robert McFarlane. and 
George Shultz. 

''' The reaction was Irom a .Vcie York Ttinei account ol a bneling by I S oilicials accompanying 
•Shultz on his state visit to Moscow on 5-6 November 1985 FT. 5 November 1985 
Ohi. 3 November 1985. .SI. 3 Noicmlsi-r 1985. IT. 1. 2 November 1985; III I 1. 2-.3 
November 1985: (1. I. 2 November 1985; 1.1.2 November 1985. 

" G. .30 Octolvr 1985; HIT Ml October 1985; /. .30 October 1985 

G. 4 November 1985; IH I 4 November 1985 

" ADIU Report (Suvsex) Novcnibcr-DecemlKr 1985; .X\.4. 8 November 1985; 7. 8 
NovemiKr 1985; F'l'. 4 November 1985; ST. 17 November 1985; 9 November 1985 

On the Shultz-Shcvardnadze meeting at Hel.sinki. H-e /3V(). 8( 1) January 1986. p 291-2 
See T. 26. 27 September 1985; HIT 27 September 1985. FT. 26 September 1985; 26. 27 

September 1985; -VN, 25 September 1985. p .341 and 2 October 1985. p .352 
See G, 28 October 1985. 

See 7'. 28. .30September 1983, G. 28. .30September 1985; HIT. 28-9. .30September 1985. FI. 
28, ,30 .September 1985, .V.V, 2 October 1985. p .350. 

See FT. 4, 6. 7, 8. II November 1985; HIT 4.6. II NovemiK'r 1985. /. 5, t> November 1985. 
G. 4, 5, 6. 7. 8. 11 Novcmlicr 1985; S\. 2. 9 October 1985. p .34<i. 

President Reagan retracted a statement made during an inters lew with the Soviet press, and 
published by /zvcMiu on 4 November 1985, to the effect that SDI would not Iscdeploved until 
nuclear weapons had been eliminated When questioned later by Western lourn.ilisis. he 
.said that he had not intended to grant the Soviet Union a veto ovci SDI dcplovmciit by their 
refusing to eliminate nuclear weapons. Fora transcript ol the original inicrvK'w. wc 7 5/5.5 
November 1985. 

See IHT. 25 Oelober 1985; (I, 25 CK’tobcr 1985. T. 26 Oeiober 198s 

Shevardnadze's speech is in .V.V, 6 Nvivembcr 1985. p 411 Sec also IHI. 25 October 1985; (i. 

25 October 1985. 

The text of the Oorbachcv-Rcagan joint sialcmciii is printed in F, 22 Niwcmlvr 19.S5. FT. 22 
November 1985; and excerpts in O. 22 November 1985. 

Those attending the summit were Murgurct 'I'hatchcr, Prime Minister ol Hnt.iin. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of West Germany; Prime Minister Beltmo C'raxi v>l Italv. Pnme Mmistei 
Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan; and Prime Minister Brian Mulronev ol Canada, President 
Mitterrand of France rcficscd to attend, and was reported to have been embarrassed to 
receive such a summons (leaked to the publicprcmaiurelv. in Bonn) jusi as he wicspreparing 
to receive a state visit from Mikhail Gorhaehev. See 7-7.1.2..3 0c'iolvr 1985, (/'. 1, .3, 25, 28 
October 1985; ///7, 1,2. 25 October 1985; 1.23 October 1985 
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** A letter from the US Defence Secretary. Caspar Weinberger, leaked to the New York Timex 
on 17 November I^S.'t. advised President Reagan against accepting a restrictive 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty which could limit the development of space weapons, or 
making commitments on SAUTII. Ihough decried as an attempt to sabotage the summit, the 
leak wasplaved down bv both sides. IHT. IK, 19 November 198.S; T. 18 November 1985; FT. 
18 November 1985 ; 6’,'l8, 19 November 1985; Ohx. 17 November 1985. 

The joint statement to the two leaders was from President Kniil Alfonsin of Argentina. 
President Miguel de In Madrid of Mexico, Prime Minister Olof Palme of Sweden, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India. President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, and Prime Minister 
Andreas Papnndreou of Greece. It was printed in HIT. .51 October 1985. Gorbachev’s reply 
Is in SN. 13 November 1985, p 419 and .VW. 16 November 1985. See also T, 9 November 
1985. 

O'. 23 November 1985. 

President Reagan's offer to share SDI had been made previously in an interview with the 
BBC' T. .31 (Jetober 1985; /■■/'. 31 October 1985. r*’. 31 October 1985. For the transcript of the 
interview, see C.S'/.V Official Texts. 31 October 1985. 

For Shultz's reports on the Alghanisian developments, see (i. 25 November 1985; T, 25 
November 1985; ////'. 26 November 198.5 

For excel pis of Gorbachev’s press conference speech, see f/’. 22 November 1985 See also f/. 
20 November 1985. 

' For the remarks made by both leaders at a joint closing ceremony, see 7'. 22 November 1985. 
See also fi. 21 November 1985. 

” Attending the Warsaw Pact brieliiig were Gustav ffusak ol Czechoslovakia Todor Zhivkov 
of Bulgana. Erich Honecker of Fast (iermanv. Janos Kadar ol Hungary. Wojciech 
Jaruzel.ski of Poland and Nieolae Ceauseseu of Romania. See /'. 22 November 1985; kT. 22 
November 1985; HIT. 22. 2.3-4 November 1985, 22. 23 November 1985; .V.Vzl, 22. 23 

November 1985. 

’’ Fxcerpts Irom President Reagan's addiess to US Congress are in (>, 2.3 November 1985; and 
T. 23 November 1985 ’I'he full text is iii f/.V/.S. 22 November 1985. .See also T. 22 November 
1985. HIT. 23^ November 1985; and <7, 22 November I9KS. 

The NAIO briefing was atteitiled by thirteen heads ol government (excluding those of 
Greece. France and Spam) and bv all sixteen foreign ministers T. 22 November 1985; FT. 22 
November 1985, /'T, 22 November 1985; 22 November 1985. IHT. 22 November 1985; 

XNA. 22 November 1985 

On the .Summit in general, see T. 18. 19. 20,21.22. 23 November 1985; IT'. 18, 19, 21). 21. 
22 November 1985; IHT. 18. 19,20.21.22.23-4.25 November 1985; 18.19.20.21.22.23 

November I9S5;.V7,24 Nvivember 1985,fJh.v.24November 1985; F.ron. 23 November 1985. 
FT. .3 October 1985. (1. 3 October and 4 Octobe-r 1985; ///'/, 3 October 1985. 

IHT. 8 Oetolier 1985. 

IT. 10 October l‘J85 and (!. 10 October 1985. 

McFarlane’.s remarks were maile on 6 Oclolrer in a TV interview. It was reported that Shultz 
had threatened to resign in order to persuade President Reagan to return to a restrictive 
interpretation of the Treaty hut tliesc reports were officially denied. F7, 14 October and IS 
(Jetober 1985;///T, lOOeloherand ISOctober 1985; T. 15(Jetoberand 180ctober 1985;(f’, 
10 October and 18 October 1985; F.cim. 2 November 1985 
IHT. 16 October 1985; G'. 16 ffetober 1985 and FT. |6 October 1985. 

Sec rWQ. 7(3) July 1985. p 6'>6- 7. 

FT. 29 October. .30 October anil 31 October 1985; 7’. 29 October. .31K)etoberand.3| (X’tol>er 
1985, G. 29 fJetober, .30 October and 31 October 1985; IHT. 29 October, .3<KX'tober and 31 
(Xtober 1985; XNA. .30 (Xiober and .31 October 1985; fJ/iv. 3 November 1985 .S"7’, 3 
November 1985. 

FT. 15 November 1985' O. 16 November 1985. 

Denmark and Orcccc rc.scrved their positions on INF in the DPC. 

FT. .3 December and 4 December 1985; IHT. 3 December and 4 December 1985; (1, 3 
December and 4 December 1985; T. 3 December. 4 December and 5 December 198.5; XNA. 
4 December and 5 December 1985. 

G. II December. 12 December and 13 December 1985; IHT. 13 December. 14-15 
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December 1985; Fl\ 13 December ami 14 December 1985; 14 December 1985 ami XSA. 

14 December and 16 December 1985. 

The seven Warsaw Pact members arc Bulgaria. C/cchosItivakia, the German Dcm<K.Talic 
Republic. Hungary, Poland, Romania and the USSR. 

The offers were made at the Geneva arms control negotiations and during Ciorhachev's state 
visit to France on 4 October 1985. See TV/Q 8(2) April 1986, pp hW 71K). 

IHT, 22 October, 23 October and 24 October 1985; T. 22 CKtober; (!. 22 October and 23 
October 1985; FT, 22 October and 24 October 1985 and XNA, 23 October. 24 October and 
25 October 1985 

Soon after the Antarctica conference in Bruvsels. the UN Cicneral Assembly voted, by a 
large majority, in favour of international control over the continent's mineral reviurccs. and 
of expanding the scope of a UN study of the region. It also demanded the removal of South 
Africa from the eighteen consultative members administering Antarctica under the 
Antarctic Treaty. G. 4 December 1985. 

FT. 7 October 1985; T. 21 (ictober 1985; XNA, 21 October 1985. 

The C.'ommonwealth Accord on Southern Africa is printed in FI. 22 (October 1985; T. 22 
October 1985 and excerpts in (1. 22 Oclolscr 1985. A partial text ol the CHOGM 
cammuniqud is in 7', 24 October 1985. The Na.ssau Declaration on World Order is in 
Commimweahh Current. December 1985. 

Britain was required by the CF.C deasion only to withdraw its military attaches from 
Pretoria. It was already implementing the other measures in the ILF.C package which it was 
the only EbC country to vote against 

An article by Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British Foreign Secretary. outlining the reasons lor the 
Brili.sh government's opposition to .sanctions, is in .ST. 13 October 198.5. 

Johnstone Makatini, Head of the ANC International Department, was reported to have 
offered an ANC truce to Pretoria il President Kaunda's five steps were pul into effect. (/. 25 
(Jetober 1985 and iWJU. MFy8(l9(l/B/3.24 October 1985. Thts otftr wtis subsequentiv denied 
by ANC headquarters in Lusaka. .VWfl. ME/8(N2/ii. 26 October 1985 
'I'he members of the group were eventually decided as; Malcolm Fraser, lormer Prime 
Minister of Australia; General Olusegun Obasanjo. former Head ot Slate ol Nigeria; Lord 
Barber of Wentbridge. former British Chancellor ol the Exchequer. Dame Nita Barrow. a 
President of the World Council ol Churches; John Malcccla. former Minister in the 
Tanzanian government; Sardar Swaran .Singh, former Minister in the Indian government, 
and Archbishop Edward W Scott. Primalc of the Canadian Anglican Church. .Malcolm 
Fraser and Cicneral Ohitsanjo were to bc<'o-Chairmen ol the group, which was due to meet 
in mid-December I'ommonwealih Sens Rvleu.\e (London) S5/.31. 25 November 1985 
Margaret Thatcher was unsuccessful in her attempts to have the British Foreign Secretars. 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, included in the group, which the Commonwealth Secretary-General, 
Shridath Ramphal mainlained .should not be composed of present incumbents of government 
office. (}, 28. 29. 31 October 1985; F7. 29 October 1985 

FT. 28 Septemer 1985 and 5, 14. 15. lb. 17.18.22. 23 October 1985; 7'. 14. 17. 19,21,22.23, 
24 (Jclobcr 1985; G. 15, 16. 17. 18. 19. 21,22, 23 October 1985; HIT. 18. 22 October 1985. 
ST. 1.3, 2(1 October 1985; Ohs. 13, 2(1 October 1985. »,1. 14. 21.28 Oclobvr 1985. Africa 
Accord (London) 31 Oclober 1985; C«mrnon»ro/l/i Ciirrcnt.v (London) December 1985 For 
a list of Commonwealth countries and their leaders see T. 9 (K'IoKt 1985 and 
CommonweuUh Currrm.s (London) October 1985 
- See TWQ 8( I) January 1986. p 298-9. 

FT, 27 September and .30 September 1985.10 October. 2 October. 3 October and 4 f Jetober 
1985;/HT.27Septemberand20ctobcr 1985, T..30September 1985.G..3<iSeptcmber 1985. 
1 October and 4 Oclober 1985; Fcon. 5 October and 12 Oclober 1985; .\'.V.-1.2 (Iclober and 4 
October 1985; FFIF.R. 17 CX'tober 1985. p 72 and (j.4 7T Focu.s ((jeneval October 
November 1985. 

FT, 15 November 1985. IHT. 16-17 November 1985. 

Cl, 16 November 1985; FT. 18 November. 21 November. 25 November. 26 .November. 27 
November, 28 November and 29 November 1985; lltJ'. 2.3-24 November. 26 November. 29 
November 1985; T, 26 November, 28 November, 29 November 1985: hi on. .30 November 
1985; FEER. 12 December 1985. p 61M>1; A'A'A. 27 November and .«• November 1985. 
CjATT Focus (Geneva) December 1985-January 1986. 
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On the first meeting on the future of the MFA. see TWQ 8(1). January p 
GAIT Focus (Geneva) Ueeenihcr l‘)8.‘'~January 1486; FT. 5 December )‘J85 and XNA, 6 
December tOH.S 

F7, )4October IHS.S; 7. IhOctober mS.XNA. )6. 17October m85;.S'lV«. Mf^Wl.Vil/i. 
22 October 148.*'; ACT-EhC Courier (Brussels) No. 04, Novemtier-Deeemtier 1985. 
p 49-50 

The two EE(' ministers present at the meeting were Martin Rangemann, West Germany's 
Federal Mini.ster of Economics, and Paul Channon. Britain's Trade Minister 
n . 7. 18, 19 October 1985; /. 18. 19 October 1985; G. 18 October 1985; HIT, 17, 18 
October 1985, XNA. 12, 18. 19 October 1985; Eurofocus (Bni.s.sel.s) .11/85 of 16-2.1 
September 1985 and .17/85 of 28 October 1985—t November 1985; FF.ER. 24 October 1985. 
For the speech given bv Nicaraguan Presidcnl ITaniel Ortega, declaring a state of 
emergenev irt Nicaragua, see .VH7/. ME/8<>84/f)/l. 17 October 1985. 

Sec ni'O 7(2) .April 1985. p 422. 

7T, 11. 12. 1.1. 21 November 1985; 12 Novemlier 1985. 7. 12 November 1985; HIT. 1.1 

November l</8,5; LuroliHto (Brussels) 41/85. 25 November-2 December 1985; 1.1. 14 

November 1985, 

'The sevenicen heails ol state were from Benin. Burundi. Central African kepublic. Chad. 
Comoros. Congo. D|iboiili. Ciabon. fie Maurice. Ivory Coast. Malt. Morocco. Niger. 
Rwanda. Senegal, Togo. Zaire. 

''' See IM'IJ 8( I) Januarv 1986, p .124 5 
H.l, 2.1/.1() December 1985, p 2677. 

See H'.-l. 2,V1(I Decemher 1985, p 2675 

"‘/T. 26 November 1985 and 12. 14 December 1985; /'. 12 December 1985. ////. II 
December 1985; .VN.f. .1(1 November 1985and 1.1. 14. IbDeeemlK'r 1985;.VH7E ME/8117/u 
ol 25 November 1985. ME/812t>/ii ol 5 December 1885. ML/8112'ii of 12 December 1985, 
ML/81.1.1'ii ol 11 December 1985, ME/81.1.5/u of 16 Deceinlter 1985 and ME/Kl 16/11/2 1 of 
17 December 1985. M',4, 16 December 1985. p 2(>(>8 and 2.1/.1() December 1985. p 2675-7; 
Aj'ruiuc-A\u' (Pans) 16 December 1985 p 14-19 and 10 December 1985 p 14-15 
The Courier. ACI’-EFC. .No. 94 (Brussels). Novemlier-Decemlrer 1985. 

The Courier. ACP-LEC, No. 94, (Brussels). Nos'emlK'r-December 1985. WA. 25 
November 1985. p 2487. .V.V.l, 21 Oetober and 28 October 1985 and SWH. Mr78(i'».5/ii. .HI 
^ Oetober (985 

The leaders were President Hussain Mohammad Ersh.id of Batighide’sh. King Jigme Singye 
Waiigehuk of Bhutan. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India. President Maumoon Abdul 
Ciayoon of the Maldives. King Birendra Bir Bkram of Nepal, President Zia ul-Maij of 
Pakistan and President Junius Jayewardene ol Sri Tanka For the previous SARC meetings 
in May, see IW(J. 7(4) Oetober 1985. p l(M4 

Highlights Irom the SAARC Charter arc in Pawn (Karachi) 7 December and 9 December 
1985. 

The Dhaka Declaration is in The Hindu (Madras) 9 December 1985 
India accounts lor 74()m of the total Ibn (Hipulation ol SAARC eoumrics 
' ' For extracts Ironi the speeches sec .SWH. FE/8I29/A-1/7-I0, 9 Dccemlier 1985, .SWH. 
FF781.11)/A.1/4- 8. 10 December 1985 and SWH. Fn/8111/A.1/4-5, 11 December 1985 
For President Ershad's press conference at the close of SAARC see SWH. FE/8I12/A,1/1, 12 
December 1985. On the summit and the meetings preceding it see. //. 4.5,6.7.8.9.10 and 
11 Decemher 1985; P. 4. 5. 6, 7 and 9 December 1985; FT. 6. 7, 8 and 12 December 1985. 
IHT.l-V, December and 9 December 1985; 6 December and 9 December 1985; 7.7.9,10 

and II December 1985, BBC. SWH. FE/8I27/A.1/8. 6 December and Fn/8129/A.1/6. 9 
December 1985; FEF.R. 5 December and 19 December 1985; F.ion. 21 December 1985 and 
XNA. 18 November, 21 November, 5 December. 6 Dccemlier and 9 December 1985, 
XNA. 8 October. 9 October and 10 October 1985. 

T he text of the final statement in SWH, ME/8089/A/7-8 21 October 1985. 

.Sec SWH. ME/8089/A/8-9. 21 October 1985 and XNA. 21 October 1985. 

XNA.2\ October and 22 October 1985; SWH. MF28089/A/7-9, 21 October 1985 

T. 29 October 1985; FT. 2 November 1985; SWH. ME/8095/i, .Hi October 1985; XNA. 28 

October 1985 
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SWB. 21 November 1MK5 and XNA.ft November IWS. 

XNA,V, November. 12 November and l.T November I9K5-. SWB, ME/S107/i, 1.1 November 
19KS. 

JCN/t. 7 November NW. 

XNA, 1.1 December lys."). 

See TWQ, 8(1) January lV«b, p .KM-6. 

*■'' XNA, 24 Oclober, 7 November NS.I and ///T. 21 Ociobcr 198.S. 

.SWB, ME/HKKVA/l, 5 November, ME/KKII/i. 6 November, MEJH[44IA/4. 21 Nov¬ 
ember 19K.‘i; XNA, 4 November, 5 November, h November, 7 November and 8 
November 198.S; Fh.ER, 28 November, p 20-21; FI'. 4 November. 7 November. 8 
November 1985; IHT, 5 November and 8 November 198.5 and MEFB. November 1985 
There were Oil MiniMers from Bahrain. Iraq. Kuwait. Saudi Arabia and the UAE and 
representatives from Algeria. Libya. Qatar. Syria and 1 umsia. 

MEES, 9 December 1985; XNA . 28 November 1985 and SWB. MH/W13fj7/i. .1 December 
198,5. 

See TWO. 8( DJanuary 198(., p 111-2. 

’Sec FT, b December 1985. 

'Ihe communique is in MEES, 16 December 1985, p A4-5. 

See MEES. 9 December 1985. p A2-.1 and FT. b December 1985. Ministers Irom several 
OPEC countries including Saudi Arabia. Iran. Algeria. Nigeria and I.ihva declined to 
participate in the committee. MEES. 16 December 1985. Later reports suggested that a 
Nigerian proposal lor African oil exporting countries lo form a consultative group, similar 
to the Organisation of Arab petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) had received a 
favourable response from African c<»untrics at the OPEC meeting. MELS. 2.1-K) 
December 1985. 

"" FT. 9. 1(1. 12 December 1985; (HT. 7-8. 9. 1(1 December 1985; T, 9 December and 1(1 
December 1985; (»',9 December and 11 December 1985. MEED. 14 December 1985, p b-7. 
ME'E'D. 14 December 1985, p 6-7; MFltlS. 9 December. 16 December and 21 December 
1985; WA 9 December, p 2.566-8, and 16 December 1985. p 2624 and 2651; Ohv. 15 
December 1985 and XNA. 9, 10. 11 and 12 December 1985. 

See TWQ. 8(1) January 1985, p 119-20. 

ET, 19 SeptemiKT, 1 October and 15 October 1985; ,V.V/1. 10 October. 14 Clctobct. 21 
October and 22 October 1985; SWB. Mfi/8078/D/l-2. 10 October 1985. ME.'8079/iii, II 
October 1985 and ME/808(Viii. 12 October 1985; .'{.Kt’nna Niietu Nicaranuu (L'lrccht). 21 
Ociobcr 1985 and Earn. 26 Ociobcr 1985. 

The cximqiuniqud is in SWB. Mn/SlI7/iyi~2 .25 November )S»85 

The letter is in SWB. ME/'8107/D/1-1. II November 1985 and the documeni is m SWB. 

ME/8108/D/1-6. 14 November 1985 

'■*" On the VJS-Nicaraguan meeting on 29 f Jetober lo discuss the resumption ol the Manzanillo 
talks, sec XNA. 11 October and 2 November 1985. 

On 11 December 1985 following an informal Omtadora—L'eniral American countries 
meeting in Cartagena, Colombia, on 6 DceemKT 1985 (which Nicaragua iHiycolledl. ihc 
C'olombian Foreign Minister, Augustb Ramirez Ocampo, said that the Contador.i (iroup 
was suspending negotiations on the draft peace treaty until May 1986 He was reported to 
have said that this five-month delay was requested by Nicaragua which also appealed lor a 
halt to U.S mililary activities in the region before the pc.ice ireatv was discussed ITic 
Nicaraguan representative cited the imminent elections m Honduras, Cosi.i Rica .ind 
Guatemala as a reason for suspending the talks as a change in goveniincnt could alter a 
country's stance towards the treaty. 

'■"* SecXNA, 19DcccmlK-r and24 December 1985 .SH7?. MlJhl45/iii. 1 Januarv 19Sn. and /. 
9 December 1985. 

On Ihe November meeting, .see SWB. ME.'81l)7liii. 11 November Ml'-'Sl(IK.'iii. 14 
November, MEi/8116/iii. 21 November and ME/8117/D/ I-2. 25 November 1985; .V.V.l. 21 
November, 21 November and 12 December 1985; ET. 12 Novemtver. II Nvivemberand 21 
November 1985; IHT. 11 November 1985 and T. 11 November and 21 Niwember 1985 
'I'hc Cartagena Group was formed in June 1984, Sec 71i'(./.(84)(Kiober 1984. p 1II78 S1 It 
consi.sts of Argentina. Bolivia. Brazil. Colombia, Chile. Eeu.idot. Mexico. Peru. 
Dominican Republic. Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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See TWQ «(2) April 1986, pp h^l-S. 

Excerpts trom the Declaration are in SWH, MF7K13S/D/1. 1*) December 1985. 

''' fT. 1.1, lb, 17 and 18 December 1985; T. 16,17 and 19 December 1985; IHT. 19 December 
and 2+-5 Decemlwr 1985; XNA , 17 December and 19 December 1985; ME/81,18/iii 

and ME/81.WD/1-2, 19 December 1985. 

XNA, 7 CX-tober 1985; SWB. ME/8(l77/ii. 9 October 1985. 

Sec TWQ. 8( I) January 1986. p .1.XI. 

XNA. 12 (X-tober 198.5; HWfi. ME/SIlStVii, 12 (Xtober 1985 and ME/WWl/ii. 12 October 
1985. 

SWH. ME/WWb/ii. 19 October 1985 and ML/«l9.Vii, 28 tXtober 1985. 

.SWH. ME/81.14/ii. 14 December 1985. 

.SWH. ME/811 l/H/7-8, 18 November 1985 and Mli/81 l.VB/5. 2(1 November 1985; XNA. 18 
November 1985 

XNA.M) November 1985, SWH. Ml'7S12.Vii, 2 December 1985. 
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Malwal, Bona: The Sudan: A Second Challenge to Nationhood 
Aschcr, William: Scheming for the Poor: The Politics of Redistribution in Latin 
America 

Reid, Michael: Peru: Paths to Poverty 

O'Brien, Phil and Roddick, Jackie; Chile: The Pinochet Decade 
Dunkcrlcy, James; Rebellion in the Veins: Political Struggle in Bolivia 1952-82 
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Munck, Ronaldo; Politics and Dependency in the Third World: The Case o 
Latin America 

Krasner, Stephen D; Structural Conflict: The Third World Against Globa 
Liberalism 
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Sewell, John W, Feinberg, Richard E, and Kallab. Valeriana: US Foreig 
Policy and the Third World: Agenda 1985-1986 
Gimeno, Jose Blat; Education in Latin America and the Caribbean: Trendsant 
Prospects 197(1-2000 

Bray, Mark: Educational Planning in a Decentralised System: The Papua Nev 
Guinea Experience 

Shaeffer, Sheldon and Nkinyangi. John A: F^ucational Researc 
Environments in the Developing World 
Street, Brian V: Literacy in Theory and Practice 

Coombs. Philip H; The World Crisis In Education: The View from the Eighties 
Hancock, Graham: Ethiopia-The Challenge of Hunger 
Rahmato, Dassalegn: Agrarian Reform in Ethiopia 

Firebrace, James with Holland. Stuart: Never Kneel Down: Drought 
Development and Liberation in Eritrea 
Marcus, Harold G: Ethiopia, Great Britain, and the United States—1941-197 
Rigby. Peter; Persistent Pastoralists-Nomadic Societies in Transition 
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KEATURE REVIEWS 

The Mandelas: fighting for freedom 

Cosmos Desmond 

Winnie Mandela, Mother of a Nation 

Nancy Harrison 

London: Victor Ciollancz. 1985. 181pp. £8.95 

Part of My Ijpul 

Winnie Mandela (Edited by Anne Benjamin and adapted by Mary Henst)n) 
London: Penguin. 1985. 164pp£2.95pb 


At the out.sct I should perhaps admit to a bias: 1 had the privilege of being 
closely associated with Winnie Mandela for a number of years and have the 
greatest admiration and affection ft)r her. I therefore find it very difficult to 
write about her with any degree of objectivity. But I think it is quite impossible 
for anybody to capture her personality or to encapsuhitc her political views and 
assess her political role on the basis of a few interviews. It is a pity that these 
attempts, well-intentioned and useful to a point that they are. were not 
pre-empted by Zindzi Mandela's planned history of the family to which Nelson 
Mandela refers in one of his letters to his wife. His advice w as that even those 
most dear to her must appear not as angels but as real men of flesh and bliHid 
with virtues and weaknesses , . . Zind/.i s work would serve w ider issues and its 
main aim would not he the commercial one or desire for publicity.' Only 
someone like Zindzi or one w ho is not only close to the family bul w ho has also 
shared in their suffering and in the wider struggle could really follow that 
advice. It would be presumptuous for anybody else to speak of the 'w eaknesses' 
of one who has spent a lifetime fighting for freedom. 

I am also hesitant to offer any comment on the present internal South 
African situation, since it is constantly changing. Throughout all the changing 
circumstances in South Africa over the past twenty or so years, however, there 
has been one constant factor: the acknowledgement by the majority <>f the 
people of Nelson Mandela firstly as a. and more recently as the. leader. The 
longer he has been in prison the more he has grown in stature both nationally 
and internationally. He has become a folk hero and invested with almost 
messianic qualities. But his p<isition is not the product of my thology: it is firmly 
rooted in history. Before his imprisonment he had already established himself 
as a leader and a master strategist. Throughout his imprisonment he has shown, 
through the occasional messages he has managed to smuggle and in his 
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rejection of the government's blandishments, that he has not lost his grasp of 
the political realities nor his commitment to the ideals so eloquently expressed 
at his trial. Winnie Mandela, rightly accorded a certain status as Mandela's 
wife, has also throughout this time been a symbol of resistance and of hope and 
has become more and more a leader in her own right; recently she has been the 
most telling spokesperson within the country. 

There have been major changes in South Africa in recent years. I refer not to 
the scrapping of certain aspects of so-called ‘petty apartheid' nor to the 
government s bungled attempt at ‘reform’ through the imposition of a new 
Constitution, but to the changes in the nature and extent of resistance. The 
events themselves bear witness to the truth of the claim being made by many 
South Africans that the present resistance is qualitatively different from 
anything that has happened before; though there is also, ofcour.se. continuity 
with a struggle that has been going on for .KM) years. This resistance is being 
fuelled rather than quelled by the violence and brutality of the government's 
response and by the irrelevance of the ‘concessions' which the government has 
been forced to make. People are sacrificing their lives not for the right to sit 
next to a white person on a park bench or even for the right to own their own 
house. They are dying for the right to have a major share in the running of their 
country and in the just distribution of its wealth. It is clear that they are 
determined not to be fobbed off with anything less. They reali.se. as Winnie 
Mandela says. 'Our suffering of today is absolutely nothing. We face a very, 
very grim future.' 

As they struggle towards this future, it is not for outsiders to pass judgement 
on their strategy and tactics about which there arc bound to be internal 
disputes. Wc can only support all attempts to overthrow the common enemy. 
At the very least, wc can stop supporting that enemy, which is what all the 
major Western powers are doing in our name. Despite the hundreds of deaths 
and the thousands of arrests that have taken place since the declaration of a 
state of emergency, despite the evidence of the systematic ill-treatment and 
torture of those detained, despite South Africa's continued illegal extension of 
the apartheid system to Namibia, despite the calls of virtually all black leaders 
for sanctions, the UK and the US, in November lyS.S, once again vetoed the 
Security Council's proposal for mandatory sanctions, while socialist France 
abstained. Paying homage to Nelson and Winnie Mandela does not 
compensate for our complicity, even if only by default, in their persecution and 
in the oppression of all black South Africans. 

Every struggle needs its heroes, heroines and martyrs and it is imp<irtant that 
they be recognised. Nelson Mandela, as the citation for the award of the 198.‘> 
Third World Prize to him and Winnie Mandela says, ‘is honoured wherever 
freedom and democracy are valued. Streets and buildings around the world 
have been named after him; so has a nuclear particle. Many cities have given 
him their freedom; numerous universities have conferred degrees on him. 
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Since last month his statue adorns the South Bank in London'. But a civic 
authority, for example, does not absolve itself of its complicity with apartheid 
by erecting a statue in honour of Nelson Mandela while it continues to invest 
millions of pounds in South African-linked companies. Such an action, far from 
being an honour, is actually an insult to Nelson Mandela, since it separates him 
from the struggle which, as he said, ‘is my life'. I am sure that he would prefer 
that they showed their solidarity by disinvesting from South Africa rather than 
simply basking in his reflected glory. We cannot live vicariously through the 
achievements of Winnie and Nelson Mandela nor can we allow our admiration 
for them to divert attention from our own society's unsavoury role in creating 
the conditions which necessitate such heroic resistance. Apartheid has only 
survived this long because of the support it has received from the West, even, 
perhaps especially, from those countries which arc presently calling for 
‘reform’. Even their calls for Mandela's release have a hollow ring. You cannot 
really want the release of Mandela if you are al.so thwarting the prrxress of 
change in South Africa which would lead not only to his release but to his 
election as Prime Mini.ster. 

Winnie Mandela writes that, ‘At present it's irrelevant who helps the black 
man to get rid of the shackles of oppression.' But she is well aware that not all 
those who claim to be ‘helping' are in fact doing so. She certainly has no 
illusions about the futility of dialogue within the present political structures or 
about the role of multinationals; hers is yet another voice calling for sanctions. 
Although it is a serious offence for a South African to advocate sanctions, she 
states quite categorically that multinational companies, which she describes as 
'political criminals', must get out, because ‘foreign companies have literally 
financed our oppression'. 

Big business and their political allies, both within and outside South .-M'rica. 
are making a concerted effort to promote reform as an alternative to radical 
change. They arc concerned more about their own future than that of black 
South Africans. They are hoping for the best of both worlds: to salve their 
consciences and defuse criticism by getting rid of the most obvious iniquities of 
the apartheid system, but to continue to appropriate to themselves an undue 
proportion of the wealth. An essential tactic in this strategy is to co-opt 
sufficient blacks into the system to act as a buffer against the majority. In this 
they differ from the Nationalist government only in the composition ot the 
middle class. The government has for long attempted to form a black 
bureaucratic middle class through the ‘homeland’ structure, while big business 
seeks to use its private capital to create an urban middle class of white-collar 
workers. Neither Nelson nttr Winnie Mandela show s ant sign of being taken in 
by either tactic. Mandela has consistently refused to be absorbed info the 
‘homeland' sy.slem even though this would have secured his release from prison 
many years ago; Winnie Mandela dismisses ‘homeland' leader Chief Buthele/i 
as a ‘pirlitical prostitute'. There is no danger of them selling out b»r the sake of a 
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huge salary and an official limousine. Neither is there any possibility of their 
being used as pawns by big business. Both had repeatedly made it clear that 
their freedom is inseparable from the freedom of all black South Africans. It is 
in the interests of both big business and the government to create divisions 
among the people. 

It is these white-created divisions which lead to violent confrontations 
between different groups of black people. Such confrontations are not 
inter-black conflicts as they are often racialistically described both by the South 
African and the international media. They are confrontations between 
revolutionaries or freedom fighters and collaborators or ‘sell-t>uts'. The fact 
that both are black is as irrelevant as the fact that the miners and the ‘scabs' who 
clashed during the miners' strike in Britain were both white. Those who 
describe them in racial terms arc cither succumbing to South African 
government propaganda or revealing their own racism. 

Both Winnie and Nelson Mandela remain committed to the non-racial 
democratic ideals of the Freedom Charter. ‘Whaf ever adjustments have to be 
made will be made within that sacred document. It will be a socialist 
state—there is no other way of sorting out our starvation problems, the 
discrepancy between the population groups, the haves and the have-nots. 
Everyone will have a fair share of the wealth of this country' (p 123). She also 
suggests that while dialogue can only take place ‘on the relea,se of all our 
leaders in prison, all the banned people and the return of all our exiled leaders'. 
these leaders may not perhaps be prepared to ncgtttinte on the terms they were 
prepared to offer twenty years ago. ‘The leadership would have to be involved 
in an entirely new kind of political thinking: perhaps a completely new basis for 
dialogue and negotiation' (p 128). Land, as she notes, is still the key issue as it 
has been throughout the history of South Africa and indeed of the whole of 
Africa. ‘Our fight is simply the fight for our fatherland, dating back to the 
frontier war started by the British settlers' (p 127). It was by forcibly taking 
the land that the whiles were able first to impose their dominance and then to 
exploit both it and its people. No black leader has ever expressed any intention 
or desire to drive the whites into the sea; the Freedom Charter declares ‘ That 
South Africa belongs to all who live in it. black and white'. But any just 
redistribution of wealth must necessarily entail relieving the white population 
of most of the 86.7 per cent of the land that they have appropriated to 
themselves. In a free South Africa, land might well be even more important 
that it is at present. It is quite pos.sible that many Western countries which 
presently claim that they cannot impo.se sanctions against South Africa bccau.se 
of their dependence on its gold and other minerals will decide that they can do 
without these commodities from a predominantly black-ruled .South Africa. 
The fight against the multinationals, which have managed to keep .so many 
African states in a position of economic dependence, will have to continue 
long after political freedom has been gained. 
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AGcncral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Textiles Committee Meeting 
Geneva, 3 April 1986 

■Kepresentutives of textile cxpiorting countries searched for common ground on 
the terms of extending the Multi-Fibre Arrangement (MFA). which had been 
introduced in 1974 and was due to expire on 31 July 1986.'^’ 

Low-cost producing countries had theoretically coordinated their positions at u 
meeting in Beijing in March 1986.'"’ They had agreed in principle to drop their 1 
demands for an immediate end to the MFA, which regulates their textile exports, ^ 
and for a return to GATT rules from which the MFA derogates. Partly, perhaps, 
because a return to free trade might provoke a strong protectionist response in the 
industrialised counties, thus denying low-co.st producers even the limited but assured 
access afforded them under the Mf-A. the representatives at Beijing conceded that 
the MF'A could be extended for a further four to five years. This concession was. I 
however, conditional on assurances from the industrialised countries that the | 
renewed agreement would he substantially liberalised, and that it would he the last. 
Moreover, many low-eost producers were suggesting that linking acceptance of the 
agreement with cooperation over a new GATl' round of Multilateral Trade Talks 
(MTNs) eouhl secure better terms for the textile trade. There was also a genuine t 
sense that the industrialised countries* attitude to relaxing import controls on i 
textiles, which involved the first major industrialisation project in the developing 
countries, was an acid test of their attitude to CiATl'. If they were unwilling to 
liheralise trade in textiles, it seemed unlikely that a further round of MTNs would 
yield many benefits for the developing countries. It at least seemed necessary that 
trade in textiles, which constitutes one-tenth of world trade in general, should he 
settled before the new round was due to begin in September 1986. It was therefore 
|K)ssible that protracted disagreements over the extension of the MFA could 
jeopardise the schedule of the entire GATT round. 

The attitudes of the textile importers varied. The US, far from agreeing to 
increased liberalisation, was urging tighter controls over ‘destabilising’ imports and 
unexpected ‘export surges’. Its representatives also advocated the extension of the 
pact to cover .silk, ramie and linen, in addition to the existing provisions for cotton, 
wool and synthetics. They wanted these controls to be accompanied by reciprocal 
efforts on the part of textile suppliers to open their own markets to US products, 
particularly ’competitive’ fibres. Meanwhile, the US was in the prtKess of concluding 
bilateral agreements with low-cost suppliers, to freeze their exports at current levels. 

While the EEC representatives agreed with the US that the rate of growth of their 
imports should remain low, they paid lip-service to liberalisation and suggested that 
the existing quotas should be redistributed to leave exports from ‘dominant’ 
suppliers (such as Hong Kong, South Korea, Taiwan and Macao) constant, while 
increasing the proportionate quotas of poorer suppliers (such as Bangladesh. 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka). Developing countries greeted this suggestion with a certain 
degree of scepticism. Hostile to attempts to divide them into dominant and poor 
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Predicting Numeiri’s downfall: publish and be 
praised 

Peter Woodward 

Sudan at the Cro.ssroads 

Charles Gurdon 

Wisbech: Menas Press. 12S pp. £6.25 

Nimeiri and the Revolution of Dis-May 
Mansour Khalid 

London: Routledge (for KPI International). 19S5. np 

The Sudan: A Second Challenge to NationhtMtd 

Bona Malwal 

New York: Thornton Books. 1985. np 


During the last months of his regime writers of all kinds poured forth comment 
on the subject of Numeiri's Sudan and his possible downfall; they were like the 
vultures around the millions of dying animals in Sudan's drought-stricken 
regions. The three authors above, together with myself (Institute of Conflict 
Studies No. 17.1) all managed to publish relevant works before the downfall of 
Numeiri finally took place. It did not require great prescience to realise that the 
overthrow of one of Africa's longest survivors might finally be at hand, but for 
at least two writers there were other reasons than timeliness for wanting their 
views known before Numeiri fell. From 1971 until 1978 Mansour Khalid had been 
a prominent member of the various g<ivernments formed by Numeiri, including 
the post of Minister ol Youth and Social Affairs, Ambassador to the UN, 
Foreign Minister, Minister of Education, and Presidential Adviser for Foreign 
Affairs and Coordination. Bona Malwal had been Minister of Culture and 
Information and a prominent member of the Polilbureau of the ruling Sudan 
Socialist Union (SSU). Both had broken with Numeiri some years ago, and 
Bona had been detained for a year; nevertheless for men who are often 
considered, outside Sudan in particular, to have political futures as well as 
political pasts, some further denunciation could not come amiss. 

In their different ways all three authors have the same message. Mansour 
and Gurdon express most clearly that there were in the I97()s seeds of hope, 
after which things turned very sour: while Bona concentrates on the latter 
phase, and especially the return to civil war in the South. Yet the manner of 
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presentation is markedly different. Gurdon's is a quite effective and concise 
descriptive study—essentially an extended piece of journalism and often 
written rather in the manner and depth of a special survey. Mansour's will 
probably be more widely read, partly because it has already been trailed with 
extracts in the Arabic press, but even more because it is full of stories about the 
Numeiri regime. There are many comments about Numeiri himself seeking to 
distract and fuel the Khartoum gossip-mongers and certainly this book too will 
keep them going for some time, though a number of the stories have already 
done the rounds, and Mansour is selective in leaving out many of those towards 
whom he is well favoured. 

Yet when all is said and done it will be for the stories rather than the analysis 
that Mansour will be remembered, and indeed it can be questioned how far any 
of these works really go in examining the deep structural questions about 
Sudan, to which Numeiri sought different answers at different times, but all of 
which were at least as serious in 1985 as they had been when he came to power 
in 1969. Because the parliamentary periods and the rather static military 
regime of President Abhoud had done little, many had hopes in 1969, or in the 
197()s. Yet the manner of Numeiri’s downfall, forced by mass demonstrations 
of hostility, was an expression of the determination with which the Sudanese 
wanted him to go. leaving all the major problems ultimately unresolved. 

One of those major unresolved questions is the possibility of developing any 
kind of participatory democracy in that vast and heterogeneous country. 
Liberal democracy as practised from 1953 to 1958 and again from 1964 to 1969 
was essentially abtiut the mancKuvrings of parties and factions which 
commanded significant political followings. Not only the main sectarian- 
backed groups—sometimes divided against themselves as was the Umma Party 
from 1967-9—but the urban-based National Unionist Party (NUP). and 
coming up on the rails the Communist Party and the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Regional political forces were also growing in criticism and resentment, but 
unable to develop the hacking and organisation to lay an effective claim to take 
part in the 'musical chairs' of parliamentary government, a situation which did 
much to contribute to the outbreak of civil war in the South. As for the 
successful politicians, some were driven by personal ambition, others by 
ideological commitment, while much of the competition for power was based 
on real or expected gains from participation in government. S<K'io- 
economically it reflected rather than developed the country and was thus 
increasingly seen as ideologically defen.sible but practically an unproductive 
form of government. 

During his years in power. Numeiri represented many things, but none of them 
was that of being a liberal dernwrat. Mansour believes that it was precisely 
because he held no clear ideological p<wition of his own that he was able to 
emerge as the leader of the Revolutionary Command Council cstabitshed in 
1969, but all were opposed to the liberal dcmtKracy they had overthrown and 
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Numciri's personal leadership was never subsequently able to come to terms 
with the transcience such a system necessarily implies. 

So instead there were various forms of ideological guidance which Numeiri 
either encouraged or acquiesced in at different times (in Mansour's view always 
ultimately for pragmatic requirements of the moment); and a single political 
movement, the SSU. Yet these attempts too ran into Sudan's endless political 
sands, perhaps from the outset. For every ideological direction taken there was 
a counterweight ready to make itself felt and to use its influence even if no 
longer through a parliamentary medium. Thus the radicalism of the first two 
years, influenced in part by the Communists, was met by growing resentment in 
more overtly Islamic circles and in the South. The showdown with the left in 
July 1471 led to the ‘technocratic' institution-building which so appealed to 
Mansour and others like him, but in turn earned the growing hostility of the old 
politicians. National Reconciliation in 1477 brought some of those leading 
figures, notably Sadiq al-Mahdi and Hasan al-Turabi, back into the fold but 
within the t)ne-parly framework which others still found unacceptable. The 
demise of that process by the early 14K0s heralded Islamisation, which in turn 
helped alienate the South and end the achievement of peace a decade earlier. 

While the ideological base of the presidential guidance went through various 
contortions, the main instrument of guidance, the SSI), typically found it hard 
to lake root. It was nt>t so much the core of the regime, its it was alleged to be, 
but an addendum, an offshoot of a military regime designed to give legitimacy 
and support, but in practice becoming a haven for careerists and opportunists 
and criticised even by the President himscll. 

If Sudan can neither tiecommodate liberal democracy, because of the 
inevitable inertia within the system, nor commit itself to ideologically 
acceptable popular guidance, is the alternative some ft)rni of autocrticy? It is 
easy enough to point out that at its best Sudan has been governed as a flexible 
and adaptable autocracy —by Egypt until the Khedive Ismail's problems helped 
the rise of Mahdism. by the Khalifa Abdallahi, and by the British during the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. Even Numciri's most stable years, from July 
1476 to the end of the decade, were those when he was at his most flexible, and 
before the weakness in the economy was to become fully apparent. But the 
most current memory is of his recent oppressive autocracy—of what many 
Sudanese saw as the abuse of Islam, not only in the manner of imposing Islamic 
law but Numciri's own claim to be Imam. In the circumstances of Numciri's 
downfall Mansour puts as much faith in a return to parliamentary government 
as any other system while hoping that the parties will have learned their lesson, 
adding ominously ‘although one has a lurking suspicion that they have not'. 
Officially this is the aim of the Transitional Military Council which overthrow 
Numeiri as well. 

A second general question which arises, especially from Mansour's book, is 
the problem of institutionalisation in Sudan. At the time when Mansour and his 
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fellow ’techiKH-Tats' were most involved in government, much of the 
justification for their work lay in the shortcomings of the previous system and 
the need instead to build institutions, preferably with a degree of popular 
support. The limitations of the SSU have already been touched on but Manstiur 
gives at least as much attention to the making of Sudan's first permanent 
constitution. It was not intended to give unbridled presidential powers but it 
did centre around an executive president, and Mansour and others frequently 
lauded President Numeiri with the justification that it was the office rather than 
the man that they sought to promote. Yet in the wake of the recent discussion 
of personal rule in Africa, with Numeiri hailed by Jackson and Rosberg as a 
prime example of a Machiavellian Prince (R Jackson and C Rosberg. Personal 
Rule in Black Africa, 1982), Numeiri must have felt that he scarcely needed 
enemies when he had respected friends like Mansour to shower praise upon 
him. Was it really so surprising then that when faced by a serious coup attempt 
in W?.*! Numeiri should abrogate more powers under the constitution than its 
designers originally intended .’ Mansour, an author of the original constitutit>n. 
deplores this tendency, and its subsequent decline into the manner in which 
Islamic law was intr<Hluced and Numeiri's claim to be Imam. But where were 
the institutions to check him? 

The SSU clearly could be cut down if and when it threatened; and only 
belatedly did the National Assembly assert itself, when Southerners in 
particular rejected constitutional amendments concerned with sharia (Islamic 
law). If Numeiri's personal rule undermined the building of civilian 
institutions, it might at least have led to the growth of an effective security 
apparatus, and army, hut even this did not happen. Civil security did grow and 
with it the political arrests. It was most unpopular, and after Numeiri. was the 
main casualty of his overthrow, with the Transitional Military Council being 
forced by the civilian revolutions to take action after initial hesitancy at turning 
on their former colleagues. Yet in comparative terms, when one thinks of 
domestic .security in neighbouring Hgypt. Uganda or lithiopiu. the soke the 
Sudanese bore was very light. And while some sadists can be found in all 
societies there are reports that indicate that some security men shared the 
distaste of most civilians for some of what they were supptised to do. (One 
former political prisoner friend in many ways suffered less during his 
incarceration for two years in Korbarpristvn than a student I tutored in Reading 
Gaol.) C!learly the credit for this owes much more to the mores of Sudanese 
society than to the leniency of Numeiri, but it is an indication of the difficulties 
of institutionalisation, even of repression. 

The army too finished weaker rather than stronger. The numerous 
attempted coups of the early years were contained, at least in terms ol 
importance, partly by increased military security and partly by repeated purges 
of the officer corps. As Mansour expatiates, there was also a growing 
distraction in the form of money-making activities in the military corporations. 
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All this may have served to keep the army quiet, but it did not increase its 
military capacity, which the growing civil war in the South was to put to the test. 
Indeed when the army commander Siwar ul-Dhahab did finally act in April 
1985 it seemed almost to be with reluctance, and more out of fear of the 
consequences of allowing Numeiri to return from Cairo than a positive wish to 
see him overthrown. Small wonder many soon argued that Numeiri’s regime 
lived on, though now bereft of the personal ruler himself and headed by men 
whose eschewing of political ambition hitherto had been central to their 
survival and promotion in the armed forces. 

If institution-building held few successes then nor did economic 
development either, though here too there were high hopes and considerable 
efforts. Ciurdon is particularly clear in describing the slide from optimism about 
transforming Sudan into the bread-basket of the Middle East, into a debt of $9 
billion less than a decade later. Once again Mansour provides the stories 
especially with regard to the influence of Adnan Khashoggi (AK) and hisl'riad 
company. The talcs told here are both appalling and believable, but once again 
Mansour is selective. Apart from AK, the only other person reputed to have 
immediate access to Numeiri was Tiny Rowland, who does not even get a 
mentit)n here. Were Lonrho s methods of operation so very different to the 
vicious corruption depicted here, not only in respect of AK? I'he AK- 
Kowland combination was indeed working until the end, as they sought at the 
end ot 1984 to bring peace with the Sudan Popular Liberation Movement which 
might even then have saved Numeiri. But not even Rowland’s influence with 
President Arap Moi of Kenya (where SPLM leader John Garanghasan office) 
was enough to make this unlikely initiative come to fruition. (Mansour himself 
was al.so to be involved in unsuccessful shuttle diplomacy, together with Khalil 
Osman, Rowland's h)rmcr colleague in Lonrho.) 

But again the more basic issue of Sudan's economy is never directly 
addressed. It was in essence a typical neo-colonial economy centred on cotton, 
around which Sudan's long-standing penchant for mercantilist trade also 
pro.spered. Internally it was essentially regional, favouring the central and 
eastern areas of the country, increasingly at the expense of the south and the 
west. The big schemes planned for the 197()s were largely concerned to expand 
or re-direct that external dependence, especially with regard to agricultural 
markets in the Middle East. Some schemes succeeded, but at a very high price, 
as with the Kenana sugar plantation inspired initially by Rowland: others only 
partially worked, as with the textile factories; and others never worked at all, 
including, sadly, the brewery at Wau. (Development inevitably involves value 
judgements and I personally will acknowledge that the Sudan is developing 
when beer from Wau is being sold throughout the country.) But the big 
schemes of the central Sudan, of which Man.sour was particularly in favour, not 
only helped the debt to grow, but also drew able-bodied labour, especially from 
the west. The present famine and suffering in that area in particular is the result 
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not only of population growth, over-grazing, desertification, poor rainfall etc, 
but also of political neglect, and the domestic economic pcripheralisation and 
exploitation to which it has been increasingly subjected. Small wonder a sense 
of regionalism has been growing there, as well as in the South. 

In all, Sudan's economy under Numeiri had failed either to achieve sustained 
growth, or to rid itself of its ‘dependent’ character. The former failures 
reflected not only the corruption, but the manifold inadequacy of the state to 
plan and manage large-scale development, or to promote small-scale activities. 
As for dependence, when the will to escape may have been present, from 1%9 
to 1971, there was not the capacity to achieve it adequately, with only an 
ineffective nationalisation policy to show for it. Dependence on the West and 
the conservative Arab states provided the necessity for ‘pragmatism’ to help a 
weak regime to survive; and the growing world recession also contributed tt) 
Sudan’s failure to begin to realise its undoubted potential. 

The South, and the breakdown of peace there, is the main concern of Bona 
Malwal, but disappointingly he tells us little new. Mansour uhi is less revealing 
on the region, especially the return to civil war. and it is left to Gordon to chart 
the decline into conflict once more. But all essentially regard it as an area in 
which peace had been restored following an unfortunate civil war. rather than, 
as history might suggest, a region in which war has been re-started following a 
desirable but nonetheless unusual period of peace. Not that one should think 
that war in the South, or between ‘the North' and ‘the South' is inevitable, 
rather the development of the state itself contributed much to a situation in 
which, since it was first carved out in approximately its present frontiers in the 
182(ls by the Turco-Egyptians. there has only been sustained peace for two 
periods of any length—from the late 192(ls. when the British had finalK 
cowered the Nilotics by force until the late 1950s. and from 1972 to 19S2. 
Clearly this colonial background suggests factors other than simply 'Arab' and 
‘African’ or ‘Muslim’ and ‘non-Muslim’ in the development of conflict 
including in part the state itself. 

The Turco-Egyptian state regarded the South as an area for crude 
exploitation. The whole initial invasion had largely been to obtain men for the 
army, so far as Mehcmct Ali was concerned, and it became apparent that the 
further south one went, the easier this was to achieve. The initial exploitation 
of the South had been largely for other exports, most notably ivory for which 
there was a growing international market, but the state itself finished up by 
rewarding its agents less with salaries than with the human merchandise which 
in one way or another they aiuld acquire. It was less the content of the 
nineteenth-century confrontation, i.e. Muslim and non-Muslim, than the 
exploitative manner of it which became a part of the mythology of the South. 
The Mahdi.st state often had problems of a core-periphery character, and 
conflict in the South remained the rule rather than the exception. British rule 
was less concerned with exploitation than pacification but considerable 
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violence was required to bring that about and then the very lack of ready 
opportunities for exploitation by a colonial economy left the region largely on a 
care and maintenance basis. In contrast the northern Sudan did increase its 
colonial-style economy, essential amongst other things for the financing of the 
state itself, and its own strong indigenous trading instincts alst) found an 
opportunity to operate in the South as jallaba. small merchants. Only after 
World War II was there a belated and unsuccessful effort by the British to 
develop the South, and encourage its political expression. 

Indeed the post-independence period has been largely concerned with 
correcting the deep structural inhalance, but predominantly by political 
accommodation, rather than socio-economic change. As Mansour points out it 
was political redre.ss which was offered at Addis Ababa, but even there he 
suggests, it was largely to bolster President Numeiri’s own political position, 
rather than to begin any deeper reconstruction. Indeed when, after a decade of 
further relative ecxmomic neglect of the region, that seemed possible with 
discovery of oil, Numeiri, according to Mansour, once more put the needs of 
his underdeveloped economy ahead of well-justified Southern claims and in 
doing so contributed to regional resentment and conflict; once more, in 
essence, over the demands of the state, as interpreted by its personal ruler, on 
the region. A new peace settlement will be more complex than that achieved at 
Addis Ababa, if only because it will have to go more fully into the economics of 
regionalism than that agreement has done. 

The issue of regional government in the north, which Mansour saw largely as 
a further presidential device to give the semblance rather than substance of a 
deconcentration of power, will also raise very tricky constitutional questions. 

The last throw' of Numeiri’s regime, and thus of much concern to writings 
predicting his imminent downfall, was the turn to Islam and the introduction of 
a harsh sharia code. Bona sees it as a further major slight to the Southerners 
who basically have to concern thcnrsclves w ith the principles of a secular state 
so long effectively, though not without challenge, the situation in Sudan. 
Mansour makes great play with what to him, and many others, was essentially a 
perversion of Islam, especially when Numeiri decided that he was to be Imam, 
and expected others to recognise his newly acquired spiritual us well us political 
leadership through giving haya. For Gurdon it showed signs of a surprising 
ineptitude, especially with regard to the .South, though if one does see it as 
having been in essence an attempt at opportunism, especially to outflank the 
Mu.slim Brothers, then one must remember that whatever the significance of 
the regions, regimes are ultimately made and unmade in Khartoum which had 
therefore to have first priority. 

But the issue of sharia also brought into the open, perhaps never to be easily 
resolved, the question of Islam in Sudan. The quiet political influence of the 
sufi sects has long been known, and, as Mansour illustrates, Numeiri 
encouraged a number of the smaller ones during his years. The Mahdists too 
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are a well-known factor of an inherently political character. In more recent 
years the Muslim Brothers and the Socialist Republicans have claimed to 
represent more ‘modern’ interpretations of Islam. Yet all also indicate the 
divisive quality in political life which Islam can generate, as well as the 
problems with the non-Muslim communities. There is nothing unique to Islam 
in this, though it is a particularly ‘political’ religion, nor is it a problem unique 
to Sudan, but it does indicate that Numeiri opened up a Pandora’s Box; and 
that the future of such issues as the place of Islam in the constitution is not 
simply a matter of Muslim-non-Muslim relations. 

Numeiri thus left Sudan in far worse shape than he took it over and he 
bequeathed his successors the biggest crisis the country has known in almost 
thirty years t)f independence: debt, economic decay, famine, civil war. and an 
absence of any adequate institutions with which to tackle the problems. For the 
moment the army is in charge, though so far it has given little ground for 
confidence, and while the intelligentsia and the unions largely back the 
Alliance which led Numeiri’s overthrow and supports the civilian cabinet, the 
political parties prepare to compete for power through the ballot box in April 
19K6. Where does that leave the Bona Malwals and the Mansour Khalids. so 
often spoken of outside Sudan? Mansour may have inadvertently supplied 
their epitaph when he writes that ‘People should never count on politicians who 
lack their own constituency. The only means for the political survival of such 
politicians must always be competing for the favour of the man at the top. 
When such a man is neither guided by history nor motivated by a higher 
purpose he will always end up surrounding himself with obsequious sycophants 
fawning on him.’ 
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Rethinking crisis and social change: some recent 
studies of Latin America 

Colin Henfrey 

Scheming for the Poor: The Politics of Redistribution in Latin America 

William Ascher 

Cambridge, Mass, and London: Harvard University Press 1984. .148pp. np 

Peru: Paths to Poverty 

Michael Reid 

l.ondon; Latin America Bureau. 1984. 130pp. £2.95 

Chile: The Pinochet Decade 

Phil O'Brien and Jackie Roddick 

London; Latin America Bureau. 1983. 118pp. £2.95 

Rebellion in the Veias; Political Struggle in Bolivia I952-K2 

James Dunkerley 

London: Verso Lditions. 1984. 385pp. £5.95 

(iarrison (Guatemala 

George Black, with Milton Jamail and Stolt/. Chinchilla 
London: Zed Books. 1984. 2()2pp. np 

Politics and Dependency in the Third World: The Case of Latin America 

Ronaldo Munck 

Zed Books. 1984. 374pp. np 


With Latin America so much in the news, these books are just a sample of 
dozens on its current traumas of social conflict, the debt and 
redcmocratisation. Unlike the traditionally generalising ‘Whither Latin 
America?’ genre, many of these deal with single countries. This shows a new 
sensitivity to variations within the region. With it there are new que.stions to 
answer. What underlies the diversity? What different prospects docs it 
suggest? And what unities remain within it? 

One is the impact of the Depression on economies so heavily concentrated 
on the export of primary products. Yet these studies show that even this has 
diverse and sometimes dynamic outcomes. In the 193()sand 194()s most smaller 
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Latin American countries stagnated economically, under harshly authoritarian 
rule: those better endowed with natural resources and potential internal 
markets industrialised significantly and rcdemocratised in the 194I)s. From this 
contrast emerged a new common theme; as growth declined (because it 
excluded the bulk of the rural population) it fell to two of the smaller countries. 
Bolivia and Guatemala, to pioneer the agrarian reforms from which a regional 
model for change emerged in the 195()s-l%()s. This was ‘inward-directed' 
development. Devised by ECLA (United Nations Economic Commi.ssion h)r 
I^tin America) and promoted by a ‘new generation' of leaders, planners and 
entrepreneurs, this was expected to foster more equitable, even growth and 
stable democratic systems. 

Guatemala first challenged this optimism. As Gurrison Guatemala reminds 
us, its elected reformists were overthrown with US assistance as early as 19.54, 
foreshadowing Latin America's future. Rebellion in the Vents describes 
Bolivia's more gradual reversal of hopes for growth with redistribution, 
culminating in the I96<ls. In the wings was another ‘new generation' with a very 
different development model. Its tenor is conveyed by these bewks' 
illustrations. On the cover of The Pinochet Decade is the one dictator 
apparently immune to the current wave of dcmocratisation: pictured twice, 
once braided and once pin-striped, he epitomises the integration ol civil society 
and the military in Latin America since the 19WK. Above all in Central 
America: bull-necked in battle fatigues on the cover of Garrison Guatemala is 
Oencral-CHm-President Oscar Humberto Mejia. Some of the illustrations 
convey what these regimes have meant for others. In Peru—Paths to Poverty an 
Indian humps the same outsize burden as generations of his ancestors, as if 
human labour were still so cheap that the wheel had not yet been invented. In 
Garrison Guatemala a lone pca.sani .stands in a cemetery among rough wooden 
crosses marking the graves of the victims t>f Central America's conflicts. It is 
not surprising that these new studies, as well as being less generalised, are less 
optimistic and predictive than those which once dealt in Latin Americ.i— 
reformism or revolution'.*'. 

A.scher's Scheming for the Poor assesses the relative success three distinct 
political styles in bringing about redistribution in Argentina. Peru and Chile. 
These are 'populism', ‘gradual reform' and 'radicalism'. They are typified 
respectively by Peron in the 1940s-1950s; Chiles Christian Democratic 
President Frei. with his ECLA-type programmes in the U>6(K; and his siKialist 
successor, Allende. together with Peru's radical nationalisi. General \ elasco. 
Ascher's sensible question is this: eschewing ideology and scrutinising the 
evidence, which style does most for tangible social progress in Latin America, 
and why? He contends that the ‘gradual reformists', with their lower profiles, 
arc ptrtentially the most effective; but what he stresses even more is ptditical 
strategy and tactics. 

By this he means building class coalitions in pursuit of incremental change. 
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The early Peron was the ‘Machiavellian master" of this art; he succeeded in 
shifting resources from the agro-export oligarchy to industrialists as well as 
urban workers, without wholly undermining the oligarchy or losing control to 
organised labour. The sharpest contrast, in Aseher’s view, is with the ‘radical’ 
Allende, doomed by his inability to disguise his lack of pluralism: even Frci is 
seen as lacking the skills to prevent his reforms from being imputed to sectional 
rather than general interests. Nor are popular loyalties easily won, since the 
redistributive effects of agrarian and wage reforms in such social structures are 
ambivalent: in Peru and Chile the beneficiaries, as tenants and those with 
formal employment, were typically just above the average income, while the 
rich passed their losses to the poorest, through disinvestment and the black 
market. Yet Ascher remains quite optimistic. The new technification and 
centralisation of the m<»dern Latin American state do. he insists, now afford 
scope tor redistributive policies, if only progressives would pursue them 
pragmatically, without demagogy. 

The other authors considered here would reject this positivistic view of social 
change as managerial and endangered by mass mobilisatit)n. For example, 
though Munck shares Ascher's c<»mparative perspective, he takes dependency 
and class struggle" as the keys to social change in the region. As these l>t)ok.s 
show, such radicalism has long been the intellectual fashion; but one must 
indeed ask, as Ascher does, if this approach, and the factors which it 
emphasises, address the questions of what can be done, and above all, how, for 
purposes of substantive change in Latin America today. It is not such 
questions, but Ascher’s answers which are unconvincing. Most obviously, his 
‘masterful’ policymaking (more ‘mistressful’ in Peron’s case) has nt)t in itself 
assured any lasting redistribution of wealth or income. Where this has occured 
and moreover endured in the Third W»>rld, it is less where elites have ‘.schemed 
for the poor’ than where it has been possible for the poor themselves to win and 
defend it. 

Ascher’s blind spot is his merely pragmatic, depoliticised, notion of change. 
For instance, Cuba supports his case that real change neces.sitates tactical skills, 
but strictly within a political process. At issue here arc the very elements of 
Ascher's liberal political science: this lacks appropriate concepts for dynamic 
social processes, as distinct from policy implementation. He is right to argue 
that mo.st radical accounts of Latin America have failed to engage with 
substantive issues, yet his own behaviourist teleology, with master-men leading 
to ‘modernisation’, is just not equipped to be substantive. Peronism, for 
instance, was not just Peron, nor even Evita, but a whole complex of economic, 
social and political forces; and thc.se were neither inert nor local, but both past 
and present, internal and external. Ascher’s liberalism comes hardly closer 
than the most abstract of Marxist concepts to the structures and flow of Latin 
American social histories, with their popular—not just ‘mass’—politics, and 
their interplay with the external. 
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Slim as they are, the ‘Special Briefs' produced by the Latin America Bureau 
are much more wide-ranging. These sensibly priced paperbacks are designed as 
background information which, in Peru: Paths to Poverty and Chile: The 
Pinochet Decade, ufxiates two of the countries covered by A.schcr. Each starts 
with a handy factual resume, then sketches the historical background and deals 
with recent events more fully. Elsewhere in this series sustained polemics on 
US foreign policy over-accentuate the externals; but in these two volumes one 
gets a clear sense of the politics neglected by Ascher being shaped by particular 
internal as well as the common external factors. 

For Peru the overburdened Indian is an appropriate cover image. Like 
Guatemala, but unlike Mexico or Bolivia, Peru never had the revolution which 
would have involved a largely Indian as much as peasant underclass. This 
indigenous factor was recognised in the ld2()s by the then nascent Communist 
Party and also by its rival, APRA, the Revolutionary Popular Alliance. Yet 
both failed to undermine the rule of the landed and commercial oligarchy, for 
want of any effective bridge between their coastal urban bases and the 
opprc.ssed Sierra Indians. The changes subsequently cffeclcd by limited 
industrialisation were within this two-dimensional mould, controlled by and 
catering for the few, and particularly the foreign. In the 1970s neither the wave 
of nationalisations by the military radical Velasco nor his agrarian reforms 
could incorporate the underclass, now increasingly urban, which this structure 
had so long mjirginalised and its politics never represented. Yet contrary to 
Ascher's argument, it was less Velasco’s radicalism than the consequent US 
destabilisation of Peru's dependent economy w hich renewed its crisis. In thrall 
to IMF orthodoxies. Velasco's non-radical successors, first military and then 
civilian, rc-exposed Peru to the full blast of internatirrnal recession. At the time 
of writing by Michael Reid, IJma correspondent for I he Cuarthan (London), 
there.was formal employment for under a third of the would-be working 
population; and 40 per cent earned less than one-sixth of the falling per capita 
average income. Hence the .space afforded by recent rcdemocratisation to even 
the Shining Path Maoist guerrillas (the Sendcro Luoiinoso). whose sense of 
their target is no more precise or original than the familiar imperialism and 
Peruvian semi-feudalism'. The more tangible oppressors, at whom their Indian 
followers hurl Coke-can grenades, remain the mistis'. of which 'honky' would 
be a fair translation—the C'onquistadores and their modern descendants, 
including the APRA, now ruling a country so little changed by military rule or 
rcdemocratisation. The case for radically rethinking available prescriptions tor 
change in the light of actual structures and histories could not be more vividly 
illustrated. 

Chile’s distinctness is almost the opptrsitc of Peru's. However bitter its recent 
experience, it does have an underlying direction, which is well conveyed in the 
twin volume by O’Brien and Roddick. What Presidents Frei and Allende 
shared was not mismanagement, as A.schcr would have it, but the opportunities 
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and constraints ensuing from Chile's distinctive structural history. In this 
heavily mining economy, with a well-defined proletariat and coherently 
left-wing political parties, the Depres.sion produced a unique mass movement 
resulting in a Popular Front government and state-led industrialisation. This 
movement ebbed, but never waned. It was this which swept centrist Frei aside 
and socialist Allende to power, prompting concerted ruling class and massive 
DS destabilisation. The account of Pinochet’s decade by O'Brien and Roddick 
is more than a briefing. They demonstrate the internal rtmts of the anti-Popular 
Unity movement, as well as the US backing for it. They then unravel the 
fascism and monetarism behind the junta. In arguing that monetarism ruled, 
they achieve a convincing synthesis of the economic and political details of ten 
bloody years under Pinochet. Assigning the brutalities to an appendix on 
human rights, they concentrate on the growing resistance. It is this, with its 
historical depth, which underlies their optimism. Out of the ashes, they insist, a 
new working class is being born, to lead a popular movement with flexible 
socialist horizons. ‘The message of Chile is not very different from that of 
Poland. People want to determine their own futures. ... If they are .strong 
enough, and determined enough, over a long period of time, then ultimately 
they will win.' 

Dunkerlcy's study of Bolivia provides a similar example of where Marxist 
analysis still looks, in Latin America as elsewhere, for its models and motors of 
social change. This, in obvious contrast to A.scher. is to popular (understood as 
class') movements led by 'workers' (or increasingly specifically, by 'the 
working class' or 'proletariat'): this is the central radical convention which 
needs examining rigorously in the light of such particular, if similarly 
oppressive, histories. 

In Rebellion in the Veins the Marxist canons command attention as the 
conclusion to a comprehensive and scholarly account of the generatkm of 
political history since the 1952 revolution. By then the once prosperous Bolivia 
had been well and ti uly underdeveloped: its only significant export was the tin 
contr<dled by three local families, while the Indian mass of the population was 
subjected by the landed oligarchy to what Dunkerley describes as a 
combination of apartheid and semi-feudalism. Hence the radicalism and the 
limitations <if the 1952 revolution, when a popular insurrection gave power to 
the MNR, the National Revolutionary Movement; this had previously been 
elected but banned from power by the military. With a radical middle-cla.s.s 
leadership and a popular following of miners and pea.sants, it replaced the army 
with popular militias; it nationalised tin, and in theory established ‘joint 
government' with the trades union confederation; and based an agrarian 
reform on peasant's seizures of backward estates in the densely occupied 
Altiplano. But inexorably, contradictions emerged between this political 
precociousness and the country's economic frailty. Keeping afloat meant 
selling tin and, as prices fell, loans to balance the budget; as a result, the 
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economy was soon virtually planned by the IMF and US advisors. As wages and 
social conditions declined, the MNR’s popularity waned and the strongly 
politicised miners led widespread protests. A new standing army replaced the 
militias, and a coup in 1964 ended the decade of democracy and began nearly 
twenty years of military rule. Based partly on peasant clicntelism, and 
supported by neighbouring dictatorships in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, this 
was fuelled by oil and agribusiness, including the generals' cocaine production. 
As this socially regressive growth ended amidst recession and fresh protests, 
much of the ptolitical left was fragmented by imported blueprint divergences 
between Trotskyists, Maoists and the Communist Party, but in 19K2 enough ol 
it was reunited in the UDP, the Popular Democratic Union, to re-elect as 
President the more radical of the traditional MNR leaders. Mernan Sites. 
Writing soon afterwards, Dunkerley doubted if such a 'reformist' 
administration could avoid being crushed between the economic restraints 
and the popular pressures; its subsequent instability has borne out this 
prediction. 

As to alternatives, his conclusion echoes O'Brien s and Roddick's, though in 
more explicitly Trotskyist terms. In ‘a country condemned to continuous 
backwardness in a pntcess of combined and uneven develoment'. Bolivia's 
recent history has involved 'the highest degree of proletarian politicisation 
within a broad Leninist idiom. . . . The fear that the (UDP) government will 
only lead to a brutal rcimposition of a military mandate clearly cannot be 
discounted. But what is certain is that a further alternative—a ma.ss political 
movement for socialism—has acquired exceptionally strong ro»>ts and remains 
a vital possibility'. 

Like the 'message of Chile' from O'Brien and Roddick ('ultimately they will 
win'), this conclusion is hard to question without risking one's stK'iali.st 
credentials. The fact is, though, that such optimism is much less demonstrably 
founded on the substance of these particular hi.siories than on the observers' 
teleology and formulations of history in general. Despite pin-ptiinting the 
particularities of Bolivia’s modern political history . Dunkerley seems little 
inclined to make critical enquiries of it. Its turning points arc not examined to 
substantiate, or better still, to test the Trotskyist trajectory to which it is all 
reduced in conclusion. For instance, should the mining proletariat, never 
numbering over 50,()(X), be cast as such an exclusive subject ol a popular 
history still consisting so overwhelmingly of peasants'.’ Especially for Third 
World streieties this opens a whole new set of questions not only about 
nun-'proletarians', but about coordinates other than class and potential 
options for social change precluded by static Marxisms' narrow, and yet 
diffuse, horizons. If all depends on 'proletarian prrliticisation’, what vital 
possibility' is there for what kind of 'political movement’ for 'swialisni' in what 
sense, in Bolivia's historical conditions? Persistent 'peasantness' in the Ihird 
World is central to these substantive issues of agents and trajectories of change 
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which Bolivia's story constantly raises: yet Dunkericy’s end-vision overrides 
them, despite his careful and skilled narration. 

This case for inductive analysis is strengthened by Guatemala's experience. 
Since the 1954 overthrow of its reforming gc»vernment, the country has been 
closer than even its Central American neighbours to a state of virtual civil war, 
made all the more significant by its proximity to Mexico and its rich natural 
re.sources. both land and oil. Over thirty years these have made for particularly 
predatory and brutal authoritarian regimes. At first civilian then military, they 
have been equally habituated to terrorising the mainly Indian peasantry and 
seizing its land for speculation. 

Garrison Guatemala's, radicalism is sometimes more rancorous than 
thoughtful, and its assertions at limes abrupt. For instance, the lack of a 
political centre is an impression often created by Central America's political 
violence, but not the constant which CJeorgc Black makes it, even in 
Guatemala's case. This bo<ik s real strength as a study of change is in 
spotlighting the heart of the matter, in the development ‘from below' of a 
deeply indigenous popular resistance, in the peasant highlands, the coastal 
plantations, and the growing urban slums and work force, rhis follows a first, 
introductory part on ‘the monopoly of pt)wer'—the paramilitary white terror 
imposed publicly by the ruling class in the years after 1954; its use as a means of 
control and expansion in the agribusiness and oil booms; and the direct military 
assumption of power in the late 197(K to suppress the growing resistance 
movement. Part two charts this growth—its roots in the structures of 
exploitation and incrcitsingly in the sheer repression wreaked on the civilian 
population; and its political coordination, rather than any blueprint direction. 
Both were comparable to but more complex than those of .Sandinista 
Nicaragua. In the 19f)()s-197()s both electi>ral and guerrilla failures helped to 
di.ssolve fixed oppositions and formulae on the political left. There ensued in 
effect a division of revolutionary labour between groups emphasising and 
working in diflerent regions and social sectors, urban and rural, Indian, 
peasant and proletarian—sectors which were themselves converging through 
the maelstrom of dispossession and change in the ‘dependent development’ 
model. 

In Guatemala, unlike Bolivia, this process expanded especially harshly into 
the heavily populated, peasant and Indian Central Highlands. It is above all 
their ethnicity, so woven from centuries of oppression and resistance, which 
has motored this people's mobilisation—it was clearly as Indian communities 
that whole villages took the awesome step, for those with only peasant 
resources, of physically resisting a national army. This was channelled into a 
national popular rather than just ethnic framework by the seemingly 
autonomous politicisation (though the Church was also a major influence) o 
both the rural and urban unions. In the 1970s these were steadily reinforcec 
from the centre and prepared for clandestinity by the generals’ erasure of civi 
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rights in the name of their counter-insurgency programme. Increasingly rooted 
in this popular movement and united by their awareness of it, the 
insurrectionary left became the heir to this situation. The Vietnamese 
parallels are striking: as Black observes, the US is the prisoner as much as the 
master of the monster spawned by its 1954 intervention. 

Politics and Dependency is complementary to these case studies, as an 
overview and application of theories of change in Latin America. The theories 
themselves are a well-trodden subject: Ronaldo Munck’s two opening chapters 
on ‘dependency and modes of production’ and ‘capitalism and imperialism' 
follow closely in other writers’ footsteps.' His claim to originality here is 
‘dependent reproduction', a concept designed to bridge the external 
connotations of dependency and internal ones of mcxles of production: by it he 
means that Latin American economics are too reliant on external markets and 
on importing key means of prcxluction to sustain their own capital 
accumulation or develop fully capitalist relations. The unity of Latin America 
lies in the consequent contradictions; these vary between three types or stages 
of ‘dependent reproduction’ and class struggles within them. What 
distinguishes this from similarly abstract, economic and seemingly fatalistic 
schemes by others such as Amin and De Janvry.^ can only be judged by its 
application. Part two on ‘class' begins with another overxiew of class theories 
from Marx to Gramsci and Thompson, concluding that classes exist through 
‘struggle', are weak yet complex in Third World societies, and that other 
concepts like race and gender cannot be reduced to class. These, too. are 
standard generalisations. What follows, though, suggests how much harder 
they arc to practise than to preach: a catalogue of the region's classes, from 
‘bourgeois fractions' to 'marginal' ones, is succeeded by separate chapters on 
women in Latin America, on urban labour in Brazil and Argentina, and on 
peasants in Chile as an instance of‘rural social movements'. Then in pari three, 
on ‘politics', there are separate chapters on post-1930 state and capital in 
Brazil, and on ‘comprador’, ‘nationalist', ‘military’ and socialist' regimes, each 
illustrated by a country or region. 

Whilst this is a s<ilid compendium of existing literature and approaches, it 
does less to distinguish critically or develop or practically appl\ them in the 
stated terms of ‘cla.ss analysis'. Munck's use of theory comes down mainly to 
the production of typologies, concluding in a triple one of ‘state forms'— 
oligarchic, populist and military—which is scarcely novel nor quite clearly 
related to the earlier typologies, of regimes and ‘dependent repriKluction'. Nor 

' Notably those of the lollowmg. Ian Roxhorouph. Thfiiru'\ «l I 'nilrriii u’liifunmi. I omion- 
Macmillan. 147*1; Anthony Brewer. Mtirxisi 11ifonr.\ i>t 1 omion Routleiijic .iml 

Kcgan Paul. I'iWI; ami Ronald C'hilcoic (cd). Dependency uiul Boulder, t olor.ido 

WcMview Press. l‘W2 

' Alain de Janvry. The Afsrariun (Jue.Mion and /te/ormixni m Luiin Ament u. Haltinune The Johns 
Hopkin.s Press, 1*1(11; Samir Amm. AecumultuUm on a World St ale. Now > orV. Monlhb Romow 
Press. 1974. 
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is it clear how specific class struggles relate to these types, the typing being in 
terms of external economic and elite relations, not internal class ones. There 
is a real problem of how to structure such a comparative study of change, but 
this could be resolved by thinking through and pursuing concepts clearly 
prioritised as central: ‘classness' understcxKl as relations, as process, as 
interwoven with ethnicity and so on, would not, for instance, mean separating 
the study of urban labour in Brazil from that of state and capital, nor beginning 
the latter in 1930—an essentially institutional date, which uproots the 
capital-labour relations of industrial accumulation from their formative roots 
in plantation and immigrant Brazil, and the reproduction of non-capitalist 
realisations from its texturing by local ethnic history. 

True, any such analysis will raise more questions than it can answer, both 
general and particular—from the balance between the Thompsonian ‘making’ 
of classes and sheer capital's restructuring effects, to the trajectories and 
outcomes of change. On these, though, honest uncertainty again seems more 
substantive, and by no means less political than Munck's standard concluding 
Marxist choice between incomplete dependent bourgeois or united .socialist 
revolutions. Once again, do such preordained yet vague horizons, however 
comforting, bring us truly closer to the world around us, and thus to the tasks of 
substantively changing it? Do we want ‘theory' (by which its original Greek 
users meant ‘observation’) to be about classifying or explaining? Confirming 
answers, or making enquiries? The alternative conclusions to the radical 
conventions of the generaliscrs among these authors are that theories and 
concepts of social change are not intellectually revealed, but made by histories, 
increasingly those of popular struggles, and should therefore be deduced from 
them; and that many relevant to the Third World, and perhaps to the First, are 
still in the making. 
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Global Problems without solutions? 

Robert A Mortimer 

Structural Conflict: The Third World Against Global Liberalism 
Stephen D Krasner 

Berkeley: University of California Press. 1985. 36.3pp. $8.95pb 

The Non-Aligned, the UN and the Superpowers 

Richard 1. Jackson 

New York: Pracgcr. 1983. 315pp. np 

US Foreign Policy and the Third World: Agenda 1985-86 

Edited by John W Sewell. Richard E Eeinbcrg. and Valeriana Kallab 

New Brunswick and Oxford: Transaction Books. 1985. 23Kpp. np 


Is the conflict between North and .South irrc.solvable? Yes. it one is to accept 
the analysis of Stephen Krasner in his thought-provoking book. Structural 
Conflict. Krasner argues that the current debate over a new international 
economic order is not primarily about economics but about power. 'Outlandish 
disparities in power' (p 13) make Third World states politically vulnerable and 
insecure; they seek to mitigate this vulnerability by proposing changes that the 
North will not (and according to Krasner should not) accept. As the developing 
.states will continue to attack the existing regime. Krasner concludes. North- 
South conflict will be an enduring characteristic of the international system. 
There are some problems for which there are no solutions' (p 314). 

North-South relations is a problem withtml solution for Krasner because it 
involves basically irreconcilable intere.si.s. The Overseas l)e\ elopmeni Council 
(ODC), a policy analysis organisation in Washington DC does not share 
Krasner's bleak view. For over a decade, the ODC has been publishing a 
periodic volume on US-Third World relalM»ns. Indeed Krasner identities John 
Sewell, president of the ODC and co-editor of the current Agenda, as one ot 
the 'reformist liberals' (p 25) who has argued for a more forthcoming 
American policy toward the Third World on the mistaken assumption that 
economic growth in the South will eliminate the basic source of conflict. 
Agenda I98S~i(6 continues to assume that the US can pursue policies that w ill 
help to solve the problems of development. 

Krasner attributes what .success the Third World has had in challenging the 
North to organisations like the Nonaligned Movement (NAM) that have 
exploited their access to international organisations to effect some changes in 
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the existing order. Yet the North could simply abandon the UN if it wished to 
deprive the South of this base of operations. Krasner observes sardonically that 
UN headquarters in New York arc ‘coming to resemble the Guantanamo 
Naval Base in Cuba. Both are an affront to the principles and norms of the 
territories that surround them and both are vestiges of past power 
configurations' (p 299). 

Richard Jackson is a US diplomat who has served at Guantanamo on Turtle 
Bay. He is keenly aware of how the non-aligned have used their numerical 
majority to control the agenda in the UN. Yet he believes that it would be a 
grave error for the US to exercise what Kra.sner calls ‘the option of exit' 
(p 301). His book amply reflects his discomfort with the influence of such states 
as Algeria and Cuba within the NAM. but his goal is to outline an American 
policy that would ‘ease the present sterile confrontation’ (p 2.S9). Like the 
ODC. Jackson docs not despair of the possibility of finding solutions to the 
problems of US-Third World relations. 

Of these three hooks on North-South relations. Krasner’s is the most 
theoretically self-con.scious. Employing the framework of recent academic 
writing on regime theory.' his analysis is conceptually sophisticated and 
intellectually challenging. His argument that the I'hird World is responding to 
structural inequalities in the distribution of power is well taken; he is right that 
the NIEO is fundamentally an effort to compensate for structural weakness. 
The theoretical argument is impressive Whether it leads to the policy 
prescriptions with which he concludes can be considered by examining his 
study in conjunction with the work of Jackson and the ODC authors. I'his trio 
of books by an academic, a policymaker, and a lobbying group provides an 
interesting range of American thinking on North-South relations. 

Krasner’s subtitle, 'The I hird World against global liberalism’, succinctly 
conveys his major theme. The North has established a global ectmomic regime 
dominated by the liberal norm of market allocation. Market regimes allocate 
resources in accordance with endowments, ie they favour the strong. What the 
weak prefer are ‘more authoritative a.s oppo.scd to more market-oriented 
modes of allocation’ (p 5). i.e. allocation by political authorities rather than 
private actors. Authoritative regimes provide greater control and security to 
hard-pressed developing countries than market regimes. Third World states 
thus seek to limit the market power of the North by extending state control to 
embrace a broader domain of economic activity (such as commodity prices, 
multinational corporations, or seabed mining) than under the prevailing liberal 
norms, it is bccau.se the Third World is again.st liberali.sni that its challenge can 
not be resolved by mere economic growth. The South wants to change the rules 
of allocation, the basic rules of the game, an enterprise that Krasner considers 
‘normatively suspect' (p 29). 

' Krasner is the editor of Iniernaltonul Regimes, Ithaca: Cornell University Press. l9K.t, most of 
which originally appeared in Inirrnalional Organizalion .12(2) Spring l<tK2. 
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Krasner sees evidence for his thesis in many domains. One is the Third 
World’s reaction to the OPEC price increases of the iy70s. Had the primary 
concern of the non-OPEC developing states been material welfare, they would 
have sided with the North on economic grounds. They did not, because they 
saw the action as a successful instance of regime alteration in the direction of 
state control. Similarly in the UNCLOS negotiations over alternative (Keans 
regimes, the Third World opted for the solution that maximised political 
control (extensive coastal rights) over one that Krasner argues might have 
yielded greater international revenues. Where the pre-existing regime already 
operated on authoritative allocation (as in civil aviation), the South posed no 
challenge, whereas it did seek to change the market-oriented ocean shipping 
regime. 

Krasner's modified realist approach does explain Third World diplomatic 
behaviemr better than economistic approaches. To redistribute power and to 
enhance security have always been central goals in the state system. Yet. as 
Krasner acknowledges, regimes that redistribute power can concurrently 
redistribute wealth. Moreover one can accept Krasner's analytic argument 
about the 'fundamentally political character' (p 27) of Third World demands 
without endorsing his claim that they arc normati\ely suspect. 

Krasner docs not really elaborate on this point. Presumably he prefers market 
regimes on ideological grounds, and simply leaves the matter at that. What he 
actually does proceed to argue at this point is that ’developing states do not 
have the power to create completely new international regimes' (p 29). This 
may make the Third World quest for authoritative regimes realistically 
‘suspect’, but it does not establish a normative argument. Krasner admits that 
even under the liberal regime ’when national security was at stake, 
authoritative alhKation always Uxik precedence over the private market’ 
(p 67). In light of his own emphasis on the Third World’s pursuit of securitv. 
one wonders whether this might not legitimise the Third World's normative 
preference. What is at issue more fundamentally here is whether an 
international market regime can ever resolve the global problem of 
development. Historically, economic liberalism has meant unequal exchange 
and has produced the very gap that the South now contests. Although Krasner 
understands perfectly why the South is trying to change the regime, his own 
conclusion is that change would not contribute to a ‘stable internatiiinaT 
environment' (p 30). In the name of stability, he calls not for a development 
regime but for delinking. 

A good way to reduce the irresolvable conllict. in other words, is lor the 
South to break with the North. In this manner. Krasner's argument merges 
with the prescription of some dependency theorists. Krasner's tw ist is to argue 
that the North has an interest in encouraging collective sell-reliance in the 
South—ironically, Krasner’s preference for the market leads him into the 
company of Julius Nyererc. TTie difference is that Nyererc has always seen 
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collective self-reliance as a stimulus to regime change whereas for Krasner it is 
an alternative. 

Richard Jackson has served in the trenches of the North-South conflict at the 
UN. It is evident that he was often exasperated by nonaligned votes and 
declarations. Me takes to task leaders like Nyerere and Houari Boumedienne 
for their structur.ilist critiques of the North (he is especially tough on the 
Algerian leader whose name is mis-spelled, p 24, and who.se place and date of 
death are mis-stated, p Yet his largerpurpose is to present the movement 
as a force with which US diplomacy must deal intelligently on the grounds that 
a strong, independent Third World grouping is compatible with American 
interests. 

Much of the material on the origins and evolution of nonalignment will be 
familiar to specialists. His chapter on the 1%’.^ New Delhi summit is an 
inlormative accitunt of wh:it the proceedings kioked like to :i State Department 
observer. His material on the activity of the non-aligned subgroup on the 
Security Council is fresh, and his data on voting correlations generally confirm 
intuitive impressions. Overall, the book is a valuable introduction for 
non-specialists. 

Underlying Jackson's study is a policy argument tigainst abandoning the UN 
in iingcror frustnition (one of Krasner's predictions as to how conflict might be 
reduced). He is dubious moreover about the impact of such initiatives as 
Ambassador Jc.ine Kirkpatrick's October IfSl letter or Senator Moynihan's 
Foreign Aid Bill amendment designed to pressure non-aligned governments to 
disavow movement declarations. He much prefers quiet diplomacy and steps to 
accomodate the NAM on key political matters like Resolution 4.^.*! on Namibia 
and the Palestinian question. Krasner would likely counter that such steps 
would not eliminate the basic vulnerability of the South, which would continue 
to bombard the North with proposals for regime change. But Jackson's 
assumption is that some ol the problems that the non-aligned have raised are 
resolvable; he calls for a new approach to test the proposition. 

Such is likewise the thrust of the OIK'Agent/n /9(S5-,S6. Krasner's citation of 
editor Sewell refers to the 1*177 volume, but he would presumably sec the same 
reformist orientation in the newest volume which continues to rest upon the 
assumption that the United States should do more to meet Third World 
developmental needs. Like previous numbers in this series, Af’cnda 19H5-H6 
offers informed essays on specific policy questions: in this instance, 
macro-economic policy, international finance and debt, trade, and aid. Each 
essay focuses on the record of the Reagan Administration during its first term. 
A final contribution compares the records of the Carter and Reagan 
administrations in dealing with radical regimes. 

The volume presents u clear rationale for the policy reforms that Sewell and 
his associates currently favour: a macro-economic economic policy that 
reduces the fiscal deficit and interest rates, thereby stimulating Third World 
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growth; frank recognition that private financial markets arc inadequate to 
handle the current global debt situation; a trade policy that does not seek to 
impose equal standards on manifestly unequal countries; a reversal of the 
Reagan administration trend toward military aid over aid to the poor. Richard 
Feinberg’s chapter on international finance engages the issues of market versus 
authoritative allocation that arc central to Krasner. He emphasises how the 
private sector ‘increasingly sought the clasp of the visible hand of government' 
including international financial institutions in order to manage the debt 
problem (p 59). Krasner observes that the basic Keynesian principles of the 
international financial institutions coincide with the Third World preference 
for authoritative allocation. Krasner's point is that here was one norm over 
which North and South did not have to fight (even if the South did contest other 
aspects of the regime like conditionality and weighted voting). Feinberg's point 
is to stress that authoritative allocation is prudent and desirable in this instance, 
because private markets are not suited to ail problems. 

What should Northern policy be in the face of the Third World's pressure to 
establish new regimes? Clearly these btwks will stir rather than settle that 
debate. Krasner's analysis does demonstrate convincingly that the concepts of 
regime theory arc helpful in understanding North-South relations. His 
suspicion of the principle of authoritative allocation (or perhaps his assumption 
that the North will not accept it) leads him to the conclusion of enduring 
conflict. Neither Jackson nor the ODC formulate their policy 
recommendations in terms of an opposition between contending regime 
principles. Implicitly, however, the ODC favours steps toward coordinated 
management of the global economy for the sake of Third World development. 
Norms, principles, and policies that enhance development—indeed it might be 
well to refer to such as a ‘development regime'—offer paths toward a solution 
that have not yet been explored. 
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Thirty years of education: dilemmas and 
disillusionment 

Keith Watson 

Education in Latin America and the Caribbean: Trends and Prospects, 
1970-2000 

Jose Blat Gimcno 

Paris; UNESCO. I9S3, IWpp. FF45 

Educational Planning in a Decentralised System: The Papau New Guinea 
Experience 

Mark Bray 

Sydney; Sydney Liniversity Press and University of Papua New Guinea Press, 
1984. ’l.S9pp. np 

Educational Research Environments in the Developing World 

Edited by Sheldon Shaeffer and John A Nkinyangi 

Ottawa: International Oeveiopment Research Centre. 198.3. 288pp. np 

Literacy in Theory and Practice 
Brian V Street 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1984. 24.3pp. £5.9.Spb 


I'he W'orld Crisis in Education: The View from the Eighties 

Philip H Coombs 

New York; Oxford University Prc.vs. I9H.S. .3.S.3pp, £8.9.‘?pb 


In the 19.‘i()s and 19ft0s education's n)lc in the development process was widely 
acknowledged—by politicians, by economists and not least by educationists. 
Investment in formal education systems and the expansion of literacy 
programmes would lead to the development of attitudes of mind conducive to 
‘modernisation', ‘change’, ‘innovation' and ‘logical thought processes’. There 
was a sense of optimism, even of euphoria, to such an extent that some writers 
have described the early 1960s, the period when ambitious education plans were 
drawn up and educational planning units were established in many countries of 
the Third World, as the ‘age of innocence'. Thirty years later, in the mid-1980s. 
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there is no longer the same certainty about education’s role in socio-economic 
development. Too many of the expectations of the l%Os have not been 
realised. Politicians in both the North and the South have begun to look 
critically at education and have begun to cut education budgets substantially in 
real terms. For the 50 per cent or more of children who are not enrolled in 
school, particularly in the African continent, future prospects are tar from 
encouraging, especially as costs for formal education continue to increase 
dramatically. 

This gloomy scenario had already been predicted in 1%8 when Philip 
Coombs first published his World Educational Crisis. His World Crisis in 
Education: The View from the Eighties (1985), an excellent survey, containing 
many useful charts and statistical data, which should be read by politicians and 
planners in the North as well as the South, reviews what has occurred in 
the intervening years and concludes that there is still a continuing world crisis 
in education. Coombs examines the political, economic and demographic 
changes that have taken place, the changed perceptions about education with 
greater emphasis on non-formal provision (NFE) and points out that we are 
increa.singly talking about 'a learning network’ rather than systems analysis. 
While one would have liked a greater depth of analysis this is a wide-ranging, 
perceptive and thought-provoking volume. Ctxtmbs argues that the aim of his 
book ‘is not to be a bible with all the answers but to provoke and contribute to a 
broad discus.sion of critical and complex educational issues* (p .^1). In that he 
certainly succeeds, and he very effectively shows that education is not a sector 
isolated from social, demographic, economic or political change. Indeed, it is 
inextricably bound up with changes in these areas. He begins by high-lighting 
the growing gap between .social demand, fuelled by population growth, and the 
ability of governments to supply sufficient education, let alone education of 
good quality. Educational pressures brought about by population growth are 
enormous not only because they lead to urban/rural disparities, but because the 
rural poor become increasingly disadvantaged. At the same lime, however, 
they throw into stark relief some of the dilemmas facing policymakers. 
Changing work patterns in the North, brought about by new and costly 
technologies, are already influencing thinking about the style and content of 
education. To a les.ser extent they are affecting a number of LDCs, but there 
the political conflict is often between seeking to achieve Universal Primary 
Education (UPE), thereby rai.sing the overall levels of literacy and numeracy of 
the population, or of providing more high level qualified personnel. 
Unfortunately, although educational expansion doubled globally between 
1960 and 1980—it expanded in that twenty year period as much as in the whole 
of previous recorded history—most LDCs expanded their sccondar> and 
tertiary provi.sion disproportionately and concentrated their efforts at these 
levels. As a result there have been high levels of dn)p-out and wastage, and 
even on current predictions no developing region (as opposed to individual 
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countries) will have achieved UPE by 20(X) and the numbers out of school will 
continue to grow alarmingly. Coombs comes up, therefore, with a sounchbut 
contentious suggestion. 

Instead of looking at the expected numbers of students enrolled and 
predicting educational expansion accordingly, governments should look at the 
expected economic resources and fit the educational provision to suit these, 
rather than the other way round. This is an important point to consider because 
financial cutbacks in education are occurring at the same time that the unit 
costs arc increasing. As Coombs indicates, there has been a major decline in 
educational investment in recent years, a situation made worse by inflation in 
many LDCs. Whether governments will adopt this approach to planning for 
educational needs and resources remain to be .seen. 

In the light of the current teachers’ dispute in England. Wales and Scotland 
(a dispute mirrored elsewhere in the industrial world) Coombs’ chapter on the 
dilemmas of teacher salaries and profc.ssionalism is both apt and very clear. He 
points out the stupidity of having a uniform teaching salary structure, 
irrespective of the ability of the teachers, and argues the case for a fundamental 
restructuring of the teaching profession by increasing class sizes and by using 
aides and auxiliaries to help work in a team alongside teachers, but with 
teachers giving the lead. The team leader should be paid a higher salary, as 
already happens with a surgeon who depends on junior nursing and other staff 
to assist him. Some of these ideas were tried out a century or more ago with 
mixed results, but there is no evidence that they will either reduce the budget or 
increase teacher professionalism if they are to be reintroduced now. 

Two other important aspects of educational development arc the relevance 
of what is taught (i.e. the curriculum) and the (luality of the learning 
environment. Unfortunately, too little consideration was given to these aspects 
in the rapid expansion of the l^bOs. Coombs offers a useful discussion on both 
aspects and argues that while it is highly questionable that the ‘goixl old days' 
were any better than now, too many poor replicas of Western models arc to be 
found in the LDCs with the result that schtwling is frequently inadequate for 
the real socio-economic needs of society. Most changes have merely tinkered 
with the sy.stem rather than bringing about radical reforms. Because schools 
are very much a part of the economic and political climate of the country it is 
not always as easy to change them as it is to make them the scapegoats for all the 
social ills of society. 

There are also interesting sections and chapters in Coomb’s analysis on 
education and employment: aid and international assistance and; regional, 
geographical, sexual and socio-economic disparities which must be taken into 
account in the context of educational planning. There is also some useful 
discussion about international influences on the education systems of LDCs 
over and above local, national and cultural factors. Exponents of dependency 
theory, as it applies to education, have usually only taken into account the 
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former, while ignoring the latter. Bray's largely descriptive study of 
Educational Planning in a Decentralized System, shows how both international 
and country related issues have affected the complexities of educational 
planning in the context of one specific country. Papua New Guinea. The book 
begins with a helpful theoretical discussion of the .strengths and weaknesses of 
decentralised educational administration before the reader is taken into the 
detailed situation in Papua New Guinea. Unusually, decisions about 
decentralisation in Papua New Guinea were as much political as 
administrative—largely as a means of maintaining national unity and of 
preventing separatist tendencies amongst the different communities. The very 
same arguments are generally advocated for greater centralised control in most 
countries. In tracing the history of decentralisation in Papua New Guinea, 
Bray points out that there has been a resultant increase in bureaucracy, that 
there has been a duplication of effort at national and local levels, and that 
because of the geography of Papua New Guinea there has been considerable 
difficulty in coordinating local plans, not to mention in controlling the financial 
escalation. Several major difficulties of decentralised administration in Papua 
New Guinea have included increased bureaucratisation. a shortage of 
adequately trained .staff and a lack of any noticeable incrca.se in local 
participation in education. At a time when, in the interests of'efficiency, access 
and relevance', international bodies like UNESC'O and the World Bank are 
advocating greater local involvement through decentralisation, the financial 
and administrative problems created in a country as small, yet as diverse, as 
Papua New Ciuinea need to be taken very seriously by other countries 
considering decentralisation. Bray's analysis suffers because of its failure to be 
more critical of what is, quite clearly, an administratively wasteful system. 

A similar criticism about fear of causing offence by being too critical could be 
levelled at Gimeno's Education in Latin America and the Caribbean Trends 
and Prospects, IV7(}-2(M}(). Based on the UNESCO Regional Conference held 
in Mexico in December 1979, this is a useful comparative education book with 
some good basic information and comparative data in tabular form, but. as 
with most UNESCO publications, there is insufficient critical analysis of the 
situation. There is a good introductory account of the complexities of the Latin 
American region and educational developments since 19.'ifi. There is also a 
recognition that the expectations for education were over-ambitious, that the 
enrolment targets were unrealistic and that far from solving the problems of 
unemployment, many more problems have been created, not least in the 
sprawling urban areas of Latin America. The analysis of the socio-economic 
developments of the region is generally fair and some of the structural features 
of rural poverty are highlighted. Above all. there is an excellent rebuttal of the 
de-schooling critics of education’s role in modern stK'iety. As with other 
developing regions, however, there appear to be unque.stioning moves tow ards 
greater decentralisation of decisionmaking. Whether, in the light of the Papua 
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New Guinea situation, this turns out to be a good thing remains to be seen. 
There is also a growing emphasis on adult education and literacy and the need 
for greater research. It is these last two aspects which must be examined 
further. 

Cot^mbs has a most u.seful chapter on ‘the tarnished literacy myth'. In the 
195(ls there was a great belief in literacy as a key to development progress. 
Levels of literacy became the yardstick for measuring economic development. 
Anderson's belief that 4(1 per cent of the adult population needed to be 
educated at least to the equivalent of primary education before economic 
"take-off was possible became widely accepted in the I9f>()s and UNESCO and 
individual governments launched mass literacy programmes. In spite of 
these--and especially the X9-nation Experimental World Literacy Programme 
launched in l ehran in 196.‘i—the numbers of illiterates have continued to 
increase, drop-outs and wastage from the school system remain appallingly 
high and economic development remains uneven. In his Literacy in Theory and 
Practice. Brian Street challenges many of the traditionally accepted 
assumptions about literacy, not least Anderson's 40 per cent, on the grounds 
that different forms of 'literacy' are highly relevant in given societal situations. 
Literacy, and the use of language and t)ther communications, are very heavily 
influenced by cultural conventions. He attacks the traditional ‘autonomous’ 
model, which argues for several principles from a few specific cases and which 
argues that illiteracy implies a lack of logic and an incapacity for abstract 
thought, and instead develops his own "ideological' model. By using linguistic 
research to substantiate his arguments, he shows that literacy for specific 
purposes, e.g. 'academic' language, has subconsciously influenced attitudes to 
literacy programmes generally and has resulted in wrong perceptions. Street 
therefore challenges the assumption that language and literature arc essential 
for successful societies. Indeed, there arc examples of socio-economic 
development in spite of low levels of literacy (c.g. nineteenth-century Canada. 
India, Pakistan), but these merely lend support to the argument that literacy 
has been used as a means of social and political control. Street tests his views in 
the context of Iran of the 197()s. This is an interesting case study on rural Iran 
before the fall of the Shah, showing the attitudes of rural Muslims to Western 
science and society but he alst) looks critically at a number of literacy 
programmes in other LDCs. most notably Tanzania, Cuba and Nicaragua. He 
concludes that while improvements in literacy can enable greater economic 
growth and development, literacy is not neccs.sarily a direct cause of 
development. This is a major challenge to the exponents of the importance of 
formal education systems in national development and needs to be studied and 
developed more carefully. Above all there needs to be more research into the 
linkages of literacy and economic development. 

The difficulties of undertaking research in LDCs is the theme of Schaeffer 
and Nkinyangi’s Educational Research Environments in the Developing World. 
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They rightly observe that it is increasingly difficult to undertake educational 
research generally because of lack of interest and/or lack of financial support, 
but that because of major investments in education and the need to avert 
politically disastrous decisions more research data is long overdue. 
Unfortunately very few countries place a high premium on educational 
research and it certainly figures low on the list of priorities of international aid 
agencies. ‘What is required in any attempt to enhance the capacity for 
educational research is a more sensitive understanding of the complexities of 
the research environment, and a more flexible, multidimensional approach to 
improving its several components—tasks in which neither the local government 
nor foreign donor agencies have shown much interest or skill’ (p 18). 

It is the importance of understanding the .socio-economic framework of a 
country which this volume seeks to address and which is now recognised by 
World Bank and other donor agencies. The countries examined include 
Colombia, Mexico, the Caribbean region, Thailand, Jordan, Kenya, Mali and 
Senegal. While every situation is unique, with the result that it is almost 
impossible to establish a uniformity of researeh models in this volume of essays, 
and while the relationships between government, research institutions and 
individual researchers vary from cooperation to indifference, the overriding 
impressions from most LDCs arc how little educational research is taking place 
and how few political or administrative decisions are made in the light of 
research findings. There arc too many constraints on carrying out research let 
alone in disseminating the findings. This is tragic because of the enormous 
investment in education for the future. Yet it is even more tragic because, with 
current population predictions, there will be ever-increasing numbers of 
children in the world to be educated and most LDC governments can neither 
afford to ignore education nor to accept the status quo. It is here that 
international cooperation and research have such important roles to plav. 
Perhaps it is fitting, therefore, that the final words should go to Cwmbs: 

This much seems clear, international cooperation in education and research cannot be 
expected to alleviate overnight the immediate problems, but with determined and 
well-directed efforts it can be expected to contribute significantly in the long run to a 
saner and more secure world in which all people, in all countries, can with greater 
confidence aspire to and work toward a better quality of life (p .W). 

This may be a pious hope, but all the books reviewed indicate some areas w here 
there can be greater cooperation and where lc.s.sons can he learnt. There are 
dilemmas necessitating ptilicy decisions; but disillusionment with education 
should in no way invalidate its importance or the need to continue to increase 
investment, research and planning. 
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Agrarian Reform in Ethiopia 

Dassalegn Rahmato 
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Never Kneel Down: Drought, Development and Liberation in Eritrea 

James Firebrace with Stuart Holland 

Nottingham, England: Spokesman (for War on Want). 1984. 19()pp. £4.9.5pb 

Ethiopia, (rreat Britain, and the United States—194I-IS>74 

Hiirold G Marcus 

Berkeley. California: University of California Press. 198.3. 20.Spp. £22.(K) 

Persistent Pa.storalists—Nomadic Societies in Tran.sition 
Peter Rigby 

London: Zed Press. 1985. 198pp. £6.5()pb 


In September 1985, the C ommonwealth Institute in London mounted a very 
successful exhibition of the latest works c»f the brilliant Nigerian artist, Obiora 
Udcchuku. These works, which were made up of watercolours, pen and ink 
drawings, lino-cuts, etching and lithographs, tocused exclusively on 
dimensions of the current tragedy of the African famine. The exhibition was 
appropriately called 'The Rhythms of Hunger’. 

In a statement released to coincide with the occasion, Udcchukwu recalled 
the contents of a letter he had received from an American who wished to 
purcha.se an item of his art. The prospective client insisted that she ‘would be 
interested in something with people, hut nothinf’ loo much about unpleasant 
situations or things. 1 shouldn’t say that because some of yt)ur finest pieces 
reflect the famine or thirst «)f some very unfortunate individuals. My heart goes 
out to them through your work.’ (emphasis added). In his own response, 
Udechukwu observed: 

Her feelings. . . typify the dilemma of the/bmwfftrespecicnlly among the ruling elites of 
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the world. They recognise the suffering of the underprivileged but would do nothing to 
correct the socio-economic systems and development programmes that continue to 
perpetuate injustice and deprivation. It is ever so convenient to give alms, to donate to 
charity and quickly move your eyes and thoughts to more pleasant things. I do not think 
that many ever wonder what it would be like exchanging places with the 'unfortunate', 
(emphasis added). 

The African famine is surely one of the worst human tragedies of the 
century. But the response of the world to the catastrophe, particularly by 
Western governments, has been slow and half-hearted. Despite the early 
warning signals of impending disaster given by governments and aid workers in 
Sahelian Africa, and the Horn, as far back as 19K2, not to mention irrefutable 
satellite pictures derived from scanning the affected territories, it still required 
a globalised high-tech concert organised by pop stars in London and 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1985 to stir the conscience of the world to the 
disaster. 

While this initiative helped tremendously to send relief aid to millions of 
starving people, it has however tended to obscure the fundamental causes of 
the famine; the p<rp fiesta has unfortunately limited our comprehension of this 
calamity within the threshold of a charity show. Consequently, those 
governments and agencies (especially Western states and transnational 
corporations, and most African regimes since 1960) whose age-long harsh 
economic exploitation of the African peasantry has clearly created the 
condition for the famine, have conveniently taken refuge in this charity 
extravaganza. 

Graham Hancock, Dcssalegm Rahmato and James Firebrace (with Stuart 
Holland) have in the titles under review here ripped aside the Charity Curtain 
of the African famine to investigate the often complex historical and prevailing 
social conditions that have given rise to the emergency. They concentrate their 
studies on the Horn of Africa. 

HanctKk recalls the horrors of the Bthiopian famine of the mTils 
(conservative estimates indicate that 2(K),0IK) people died in Wollo and Tigre 
provinces between 1972-4) which led to the overthrow of the country's 
ancient absolutist monarchy headed then by Emperor Haile Selassie. This gave 
birth to the Ethiopian Revolution in 1974 which was spearheaded by radical 
army officers known as the Pergue. Before the revolution, two-thirds of the 
land was controlled by feudal landlords whose main allegiance was to the 
Emperor. The majority of peasants worked as serfs or on crowded 
smallholdings. 

With the success of the revolution, the Ih'rguc nationalised all land, and 
initiated a wide-ranging land reform programme which gave land to millions of 
peasants. The archaic and oppressive feudal system of production was 
disbanded. Dcssalegm Rahmato’s text. Agrarian Reform in Ethiopia, is an 
excellent study which furnishes the details of the historic 197.5 reform 
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programme. He also refers to the successful literacy campaign conducted in the 
countryside during the period. Only 7 per cent of the Ethiopian population 
could read and write when the Dergue came to power. Ten years later, after the 
first phase of the literacy exercise, 63 per cent of the people had become 
literate. The Dergue hoped that this crucial development, coupled with its 
success in confronting land redistribution would radically increase the 
involvement of the broad sectors of the population in the political process. 

But as Hancock notes (p 34), ‘The challenge for the future, however, is to 
take land reform beyond simple redistribution into increased productivity—a 
goal that has so far not been achieved, with large parts of the agricultural sector 
over the last ten years.’ In addition, Ethiopian agriculture has yet to undergo a 
radical restructuring, away from the cash crop exp<irt-oricnted character 
typical of former Third World colonies and semi-colonies. This is the situation 
that has created the chilling paradox whereby Ethiopian coffee continue to 
Hood Western commcnlity markets, while millions of Ethiopians starve to 
death. Those peasants who produced food are still paid a paltry sum of money 
tor their crop by state agents. Again, another typical malady perpetrated by 
African regimes who are all too keen to subsidise urban populations at the 
expense of the peasant majority in the rural areas. 

Western governments' hostility to the Ethiopian regime's ideological 
orientation (particularly in relation to its foreign policy) explains the overall 
lack of interest of the West in allocating long-term aid to rehabilitate 
Ethiopian agriculture after the devastation of feudal production and the 
famine. The overthrow of Selassie cost the West the loss of a major strategic¬ 
ally in the Horn of Africa. As Harold Marcus points out (in Ethiopia, (treat 
Britain, and the United States, 1941-1974), the revolution forced the Americans 
to evacuate a huge military communication base in the country which was 
linked to US naval surveillance activities in the Indian Ocean. The Americans, 
especially since Reagan came to office, have not been in the mood to establish a 
relationship with the new Ethiopian administration. 

However, it is the Dergue's scorched earth military campaigns against 
subject nationalities in Eritrea, Tigrc, Oromo and elsewhere that has 
exacerbated the current emergency in the country. The effects of this campaign 
on Eritrea and the stubborn resistance of the province’s main revolutionary 
organi.sation, the EPLF, arc well documented in Never Knee! Down. The 
authors, James Firebrace and Stuart Holland visited Eritrea in April 1^84 to 
study a conflict that had been going on for twenty-four years. They chronicle 
the experience of a people who have embarked on the most advanced social 
reconstruction that has yet been seen anywhere in Africa since the 
destructiveness of Western imperialism. 

Apart from pinning down thousands of Ethiopian troops who have 
repeatedly failed to destroy the Eritrean Revolution in the two decades, the 
Eritreans have launched a developmental programme based on popular 
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^ participation, in spite of enormous difficulties. Health care and education are 
remarkable and the level of literacy is higher than that of several other 
independent African countries. The liberation of women has been a crucial 
factor in societal transformation; women not only participate in combat, but 
also work as doctors, agronomists, teachers and engineers. Given its genuine 
{Xtpular base, the EPLF has been able to cope much better with the exigency of 
the present famine than either the Ethiopian government or other regimes in 
the Sahel. No doubt. Never Kneel Down is an important addition to the rapid 
growth of literature on the Eritrean Revolution. It is a struggle that the Dergue 
must now know it cannot crush. 

If there is an occupational group that has become most vulnerable as a result 
of the African famine, it is the pastoralists. The delicate ecological balance that 
maintains the symbiotic relationship between pastoralists and agriculturalists 
has been violently disturbed; for the herdspeople to survive, they are forced to 
embark on ever more desperate far-flung marches in search of ever 
diminishing pasture. Peter Rigsby's study of the Ilparakuyo Massai pastoralists 
of Tanzania ^Persistent Pastoralists) breaks new theoretical grounds. Rigby 
notes that contrary to ‘conventional’ scholarship, which regards pastoralism as 
a 'residual’ pre-agricultural occupational culture which is inexorably subject to 
extinction, pastoralists have been able to develop and consolidate non- 
cxploitative relationships which have fundamental consequences for future 
social transformation in those African countries where they exist. Rigby’s 
important findings will undoubtedly elicit a major debate on a group that some 
commentators have termed ‘Africa's endangered species'. 
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Unmasking neo-apartheid 

Apartheid, it seems, has no supporters left. The desire to end it is 
all-consuming; the only disagreement is whether its op{X)nents call 
themselves ‘reformers’ or ‘abolitionists’. However, closer examination 
reveals that the ‘reformers’ do not oppose apartheid at all; they want it 
to adapt, adjust and survive. This is hardly surprising considering that 
the State President of South Africa, P W Botha, is a self-professed 
‘reformer’, his words welcomed by President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Thatcher who are ardent ‘reformers’ themselves. 

Now that apartheid is stigmatised as a term of abuse, its original 
architects and proponents want to distance themselves from the word as 
much as possible . . . ‘apartheid is outmoded’, ‘apartheid no longer 
exists’. What they want to create instead is a streamlined, renovated 
neo-apartheid which they hope no one will recognise as such; a system 
which will somehow reconcile black rights with white power. The fact is 
that they arc irreconcilable. The struggle was never limited to benches, 
beaches and toilets; the real leaders of South Africa want nothing less 
than majority rule: one man, one vote, ‘a South Africa which belongs to 
all who live in it’. Accepting anything less would mean cooperating with 
‘reform’, becoming the black oligarchy which the white minority in 
Pretoria hopes will have as much stake in neo-apartheid as they do. 

The ‘reformers’ have been unsparing in their use of violence. More 
than 1500 blacks, including children, have died since the process of 
‘reform’ began in earnest in August 1984. Even as they perpetrate and 
support slate violence in black townships, the white minority regime in 
Pretoria still warns of the deluge which would follow black rule. The 
fear is that blacks must have kept score of the injustice and violence they 
have suffered over decades and, it seems impossible to those whites who 
have supported apartheid, that this will not bring eventual vengeance. 
‘We have worked in the white man’s kitchen. We have brought up his 
children, we could have killed them any time we wanted to.' This is a 
difficult statement to read, and it must have been a difficult statement 
for Winnie Mandela to make because it could so easily be mis¬ 
interpreted as a threat to murder all white children in the care of 
blacks. It is not. It is an affirmation of the self-control and restraint 
which this oppressed majority has exercised. It underscores the fact that 
without the blacks’ sense of responsibility and humanity, white control 
in itself was never enough to have prevented this happening. Blacks 
have continually behaved with restraint, but now they also have an 
awareness of their power. 
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When Archbishop Tutu finally called for punitive economic sanctioi 
against South Africa in April 1986, he said: 

'Apartheid is irreformable. It must be destroyed before it destroys our counti 
... I have no hope of real change from this government unless they are force< 
We face a catastrophe in this land and only the action of the internation 
community by applying pressure can save us. Our children are dying. Our lar 
is burning and bleeding.' 

Archbishop Tutu's appeal to the international community wi 
directed primarily to those countries whose sanctions would make th 
greatest impact on South Africa. The seven major democracies, as the 
describe themselves, ended their annual economic summit in Tokyo i 
May 1986 with a strong condemnation of terrorism which they pledge 
to fight relentlessly and without compromise through 'determine! 
tenacious, discreet and patient action combining national measur. 
with international cooperation’. The US Secretary of State, Georg 
Shultz, exulted in Reagan’s triumph of ‘isolating’ Libya which wi 
.singled out by name as a .source of state terrorism. South Africa, whic 
more aptly fitted the description of terrorism as ignoring the 'values ( 
human life, freedom and dignity' was neither mentioned nor considere 
in this context. (Although it was reported that Mrs Thatcher wanted th 
assembled leaders to express a concern that the rights of the whit 
minority in South Africa should be protected.) 

The signatories of the Tokyo communique are responsible for th 
vetoes which have prevented the Security Council from applyin 
mandatory economic sanctions against South Africa under Chapter 7 c 
the United Nations Charter. The net effect of this has been to weakc 
international support for sanctions because even those states whic 
support sanctions are unwilling to take national measures on tl 
grounds that in the absence of a Security Council decision their nation: 
measures will have little effect. Whatever national measures have bee 
taken recently by Western countries have been in response to mountin 
domestic pressure to disinvest from South Africa. Left to themselvc 
the Western governments were quite happy to welcome P W Botha t 
Europe in 1984 when he first became a ‘reformer’ and inaugurated h, 
sham Parliament. He visited Britain, Portugal, Switzerland, Austrii 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and the Vatican. Clearly, isolating th 
apartheid regime is not the highest priority of Western leaders. 

It is worth reiterating why economic sanctions are critical to the Sout 
African struggle. The apartheid regime is facing a political ar 
economic crisis. The recognised leaders of black nationalism are sayir 
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that the next phase of the struggle which calls for action has come. 
t That they will take on themselves; what they are asking from the 
international community is concerted action to help them make this 
phase decisive. Economic sanctions will not destroy apartheid but they 
will weaken the white minority regime in Pretoria significantly. South 
Africa is a siege economy whose planners are aware of a future under 
sanctions and are trying to create an economy able to withstand an 
economic boycott by the world’s governments not just by conscientious 
individuals. Those plans have made their dependence on foreign 
finance acute. 

Twice before apartheid has faced a crisis of confidence with its lenders 
which might have marked a turning point in its defeat: after the 
Shaipeville massacre of 1960 and the Soweto uprising of 1976. Then, as 
in August 1985, following the State of Emergency and increased 
repression, the value of the rand fell sharply as capital flight occurred 
and lenders declined to renew loans. On both occasions the US and the 
International Monetary Fund stepped in to restore confidence in South 
Africa’s creditworthiness. 

In February 1986 as Fritz Leutwiler was mediating a reschedul¬ 
ing agreement between South Africa and her creditors. Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu and Claude Beyers Naude urged the banks to refuse 
South Africa relief unless President Botha resigned. By 20 February an 
agreement between South Africa and the banks was in place. Bankers 
respond to political pressure when they must but are unlikely to rethink 
their commitments to South Africa unless their governments impose 
sanctions and disinvest. 

It is a depressing thought that reschedulings will continue with South 
Africa receiving 'most favoured debtor' treatment, on the pretext that 
its ‘reformist’ government must remain open to international influence. 
^ thus giving neo-apartheid respite to consolidate itself. The pace of 
change adopted by ‘reformers’ is unacceptably slow. It took the US. 
which considers Marxism a greater threat to the happiness of South 
African blacks than racism, fifteen years to ‘condemn’ apartheid in 
General Assembly resolutions. Until 1960 the US would go no further 
than expressing ‘regret and concern'. It was only after the international 
outrage provoked by Shaipeville that it had to ‘abhor’ apartheid with 
the rest of the civilised world. It is deplorable that an Administration 
whose Southern Africa piolicy is based on the premises that South Africa 
' is an ally and the key regional power should be able to play such an 
important role in helping to shore up apartheid. 
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Only changes brought about through negotiations with leaders who 
are presently imprisoned and parties which are banned could be 
recognised as progress in the direction of a free South Africa. The Botha 
regime recognises that any such dialogue would imply, however tacitly, 
that negotiations for a transfer of power to the majority had been 
initiated. That it will never do and that is precisely what ‘reform’ 
without dialogue is intended to circumvent: to quiet black demands 
without ever meeting them. The view that apartheid must be tolerated a 
few years or decades longer, while it is encouraged, rather than 
compelled to change, is a dangerous assurance that the domination of 
white power will continue. As South African whites look across the 
border to Zimbabwe, they sec an independent African state which is 
finding even the reservation of parliamentary seats for whites too 
discriminatory and burdensome a privilege to maintain. What 
guarantees, they wonder, will prevail under majority rule and how will 
they enforce them? ‘Reform’ may ultimately be a losing bet, but, with 
support from trading partners who refuse to impose sanctions, for the 
present it is the safer option. 
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Racism, apartheid and a new 
world order 

Oliver Tambo 


Address delivered on receiving the Third World Prize for 1985, on behalf of 
Nelson Rolihahla Mandela and Nomzamo Winnie Mandela. The Prize was 
presented by Dr Mahathir Mohamad, Prime Minister of Malaysia, at the 
inaugural session of the Second Summit of Third World Scholars and Statesmen, 
South-South II: Charting the Way Forward, in Kuala Lumpur on 5 May 1986. 

The most senior leaders of the oppressed people of South Africa have been in 
prison for almost a quarter of a century now. Tliey who would have contributed 
so enormously to the making of a prosperous, happy and peaceful society, 
whose leadership would have moved millions to strive for the achievement of 
this goal, these have been condemned to commune only with the prison guards 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

While these titans of freedom pounded rocks and sewed mailbags behind 
prison wails, those who had issued the command that they should be jailed 
were busy imprisoning a whole society. They decreed that none shall speak of 
anything except what the gaolers permitted to be said; that none shall act 
according to their consciences except with the authorisation of the gendarme. 
They proclaimed that the truth shall not be told except that which the regime of 
repression deemed to be the truth. They, on the other hand, would have the 
right to designate oppression as liberty: those who are enslaved would be 
described as free men and women, while he or she that dared to fight for 
genuine freedom would be categorised and treated as a criminal. 

We are meeting here today to honour two South Africans, Nelson and 
Winnie Mandela, who symbolise those prisoners, the first within the narrower 
and the second, the wider meaning of that term. We meet not to express 
sympathy either with them or with the millions of people of whom they are 
part, but rather, to salute and pay tribute to them for their resistance to 
tyranny. We have gathered here to honour them for their steadfastness in the 
struggle to give birth to a world in which those of us who arc blessed with the 
skin colour you see on our hands and faces, will no longer be victims of 
oppression, exploitation and degradation. 

The cause for which our people are paying the supreme sacrifice daily and for 
which Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Govan Mbeki, Harry Gwala, Ahmed 
Kathrada, Elias Motsoaledi and others have been sentenced to life 
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imprisonment, has a significance which extends far beyond the borders of our 
country. 

For, what they are fighting against is the pernicious ideology of racism, the 
accumulated refuse of centuries of an anti-human prejudice which seeks to 
define people as inferior, as not fully human, by virtue of their race. They are 
engaged in struggle to end the practice which gave birth to these ideas, the 
practice of racial discrimination, racial oppression, domination and 
exploitation. 

Racism, one of the great evils of our time, bedevils human relations, 
between individuals, within and between nations and across continents. It 
brutalises entire peoples, destroys persons, warps the process of thought and 
injects into human society a foul air of tension, mutual antagonism and hatred. 
It demeans and dehumanises both victim and practitioner, locking them into 
the vile relationship of master race and Untermenschen, superior and underling, 
each with his position defined by race. 

As black South Africans, we have lived within the entrails of the racist beast 
for many a long year. We have seen constructed a system of social organisation 
based on the premise and the practice that those who are white are inherently 
superior and those who are black must, in their own interests, be the objects of 
policies decided exclusively and solely by the white people. 

Quite clearly, this edifice required some pseudo-theoretical precepts to 
underpin it and give it the appearance of rationality. The theoreticians of 
racism in our country drew on the gross perversions of science which assumed 
their clearest forms during the second half of the last century in Europe and the 
United States. In these centres of imperialist power, there grew up theories 
that biology and social anthropology provided the basis to justify the notion 
that all black people carried with them both an innate and a cultural inferiority 
to the white, giving the latter the right and the duty of guardianship over the 
former. 

Implicit in this thesis is the idea that thc.se higher human beings have a similar 
right and duty to maintain the purity of the human species up to the point and 
including the commis.siun of the crime of genocide. 

One of the earliest of these racist theoreticians in our country, this century, 
was none other than General Jan Smuts, who opposed Nazism only because it 
threatened British imperial power. Speaking amidst the splendour of the 
London Savoy Hotel in 1917, Smuts had this to .say: 

'It has now become an accepted axiom on our dealings with the natives that it is 
dishonourable to mix white and black bto<xl. . . We have felt more and more that if we 
are to solve our native question, it is useless to try to govern black and white in the same 
system to subject them to the same institutions of government and legislation. They are 
different not only in colour but in minds and in political capacity . . 

' Quoted in Wilkins and Sirydom, Thr Bntederhond, London; Paddington Press, ItTW. 
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More than forty years later, when these insulting racist ideas had been 
translated into the apartheid system, here is what two other theoreticians of 
this system wrote: 

‘The three foundation stones of apartheid are Western culture, Christian morality and a 
specific racial identity. In the case of the Afrikaner, there is a powerful connecting link 
between these three elements. His own particular bio-genetic character is, for example, 
associated with a particular socio-cultural way-of-life and to give up either, through 
amalgamation with a more primitive culture or race must neces.sarily result in the 
destruction of the other. 

Of course the inanities that were being conveyed as bio-genetic and 
stKio-cultural theory, during the second halves of both the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, were nothing but an attempt to justify a colonial 
relationship of the domination and exploitation of the black peoples by the 
whites. They had absolutely nothing to do with scientific truth. 

Once implanted, and despite their exposure as fraudulent and bankrupt, 
thc.se ideas seemed to take on an independent existence, nurtured by the 
continued practice of white supremacy in many parts of the globe. Originating 
from practice, they served to encourage the entrenchment, perpetuation and 
extension of this practice. To emphasise the point that they reflected an 
immutable natural order of things, the fertile human mind goes further to 
enrobe these racist ideas and practices with the cloak of religion. 

It is indeed in this way that it becomes possible for racism to give those who 
believe themselves to be superior, the power to challenge the very God they 
dragtwn to serve their interests and whom they claim to worship. Thus, 
whereas the Christian Scriptures, for instance, see all human beings as having 
been created in God’s image, all racists will, for reasons that arc perfectly 
obvious to them, retort that this cannot be so. And so it is that the foulest of 
crimes, against life itself, are perpetrated in the name of religion, as is the ca.se 
in our own country. The idea of a civilising mission, so dear to the earlier 
missionaries, derived exactly from this view that the European was a higher 
being deposited on this planet to play God over ‘the natives.' 

From what wc have said so far, it is self-evident that the practical relationship 
that characterised the interaction between Europe and the colonised world, 
today’s Third World, could not be but a hothouse of ideas justifying this 
relationship. In its essence, racism is therefore about domination and works 
both to justify existing domination and to prescribe domination as the sine qua 
non for the solution of all future problems. 

Among the objectives pursued by our illustrious host here today, the Third 
World Foundation, are ‘to assist in the evolution of a fundamentally just and 


^ Pierre van den Berghc. South Africa—a Study in Conflict. Berkeley: Llnivcrsily of ( alitomu 
Press, 1967 quoting N J Rhotrdic and H J Venter. 
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equitable relationship between the Third World and the developed countries’ 
as well as ‘to create greater awareness of the problems of poverty, hunger and 
ignorance in the Third World.’ 

That it is necessary to address these issues, as indeed it is, attests to the fact 
that the imbalance of strength, the inequality of power and the incompatibility 
of objectives that marked the relations between the imperialist powers and the 
colonised peoples remain to this day. It is not necessary for us to elaborate 
further on this to those who are gathered here and have to contend with its 
disastrous consequences daily. 

The point we must however emphasise is that it is exactly in these conditions 
that racism thrives, as it did during the colonial period. Hence we still find 
current notions that at the base of the ‘North-South’ dichotomy lies the 
difference between white peoples in the North who are inventive, industrious 
and disciplined and the blacks in the South who are innately indolent, imitative 
and happy-go-lucky. 

Western Europe has large numbers of so-called Gastarheiter who are mainly 
non-European workers from the South. The jobs they do, the squalor in which 
many of them live, the ghettoes in which they are concentrated, once more 
emphasise the distinction between black and white as well as the lowly position 
of the former and the superiority and domination of the latter. 

Similarly, in the United States, one has only to sec the statistics of 
unemployment, drug addiction, homelessness, single-parent families and so 
on. to realise the extent to which the black population is marginalised and 
serves as a living example for the most backward elements to ‘prove’ the 
assertion that to be black is to belong to a category of the human species that is 
less than human and which must be used as befits its status. 

All of us present here know that the causes that account for the relationship 
between black and white. North and South, that wc have been talking about, 
are neither bio-genetic nor socio-cultural. Rather, they are socio-economic and 
arc therefore capable of being changed or removed. Indeed, it is the resolve to 
bring about ‘a fundamentally just and equitable relationship between the Third 
World and the developed countries’ that led to the emergence of such 
important groupings as the Non-Aligned Movement and the Group of 77. 

Those who are interested in an end to racism must necessarily be concerned 
that these organisations should succeed. In as much as the huge nuclear arms 
expenditures are incompatible with development, st) is the growing relative 
and absolute underdevelopment of millions upon millions of black people 
incompatible with the objective of ridding the world of racial arrogance, 
discrimination and tyranny. 

The urgent need for a New International Economic Order has been 
dramatically illustrated by the famine in Africa, the international debt crisis 
and the collapse of the price of oil and other raw materials. The hard and 
continuing struggle for the New Order is fundamentally about the 
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redistribution of the world means of production, to bring about the economic 
independence of the Third World and enable its peoples to banish hunger, 
disease and ignorance for ever, to assert their dignity as human beings and 
bring fulfilment to their lives. The accomplishment of this objective would 
itself redress the political imbalance which threatens the independence of many 
nations, thanks to the extension of the infamous Monroe Doctrine by the 
present US Administration to cover the entire Third World. 

We, the peoples who were objects of imperialist expansionism, for ever the 
infantile dwarfs who required the benign or brutal patronage of the white 
superman, in earlier times had to be liberated from the state of noble savagery. 
Whether this resulted in our transportation across the seas as slaves or in 
enslavement in our own countries, as subject peoples, was but the unfolding of 
the manifest destiny. 

Today, still the infantile dwarfs as of yore, unable to think for ourselves, 
inanimate fruit ready for the picking by whosoever has sufficient strength to 
rule the garden patch, we are being taken under the protective wing of the 
United States, to save us from falling victim to an alleged communist 
expansionism. 

Angola and Mozambique, Nicaragua and Libya, Grenada. El Salvador and 
Namibia arc the victims of this eminently racist policy which asserts the 
supremacy of the interests of the United States over those of the peoples of the 
Third World, which pre.sumes, as General Smuts pul it, that we have neither 
the minds nor the political capacity to exercise the right to self-determination. 

It is clear that the fate that has befallen thc.se countries will be visited on even 
more of us. Over the last few years, we have .seen a discernible swing to the 
right in all the major Western countries, with the dominant social groups 
infusing public consciousness with the notion that might is right. And. in good 
measure, we have seen the exercise of white against the black people, be it in 
street brawls in British or French towns or in the invasion of countries. 

Apartheid in South Africa exists as the concentrated expression of the 
worldwide cancer of racism that we have been talking about. In our countr>. 
the ideas and practices of racism reign supreme, as they did in Nazi 
Germany—the essence and the purpose of state policy, the instrument to effect 
and guarantee the domination and exploitation of the black majority by the 
while minority. 

Because of its high pedigree in reactionary political thought and pmxis 
throughout the world, the apartheid sy.stem serves also as the nursery' for the 
cultivation and propagation of the same man-hating ptilicies which the United 
Nations Organisation was formed to stamp out. It is because there is today 
widespread recognition of this reality that there exists that imptirtant 
instrument of international law—the Convention for the Suppression and 
Punishment of the C'rime of Apartheid, which defines apartheid as a crime 
against humanity. 
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We assert it as an incontrovertible truth that mankind is under an obligation 
to suppress and punish this crime against humanity. On the basis of the 
experience of our own people of the horrendous practice of racism, we can 
categorically state it here that this crime cannot be suppressed by means of 
words or by persuading its perpetrators to desist from the commission of a 
crime. 

Racism, the theory and practice of the domination of one race by another, 
and specifically its apartheid expression, cannot be reformed. Like Nazism, its 
antecedent and sister crime against humanity, it must be overthrown and 
uprooted forcibly, in its totality. Those who argue to the contrary and even 
claim that the Pretoria regime has embarked on reform, are either grossly 
misled or are bent on protecting the regime of racial tyranny by seeking to 
refurbish its image to make it more acceptable. 

In any case, a cancer cannot be its own cure. The fanatical racists who have 
spent more than half-a-century drawing up the blueprints of the apartheid 
system and transforming those theoretical constructions into the South African 
society we know today, cannot, at the same time, be the agents for the abolition 
of that system. 

All they know and will ever know, is the need to maintain the system of white 
supremacy, and to maintain it by the use of all the violence that they can 
muster. Today our people are dying in large numbers, murdered on the orders 
of Pretoria's army and police generals. The blood-letting continues without 
reserve because, after all. those that are being killed are, in the eyes of the 
generals, lesser beings who can be disposed of without compunction, because 
they are less than human. Some Western governments are pleased to describe 
this as the maintenance of law and order! 

The same mentality and objective of the defence of white minority 
domination, has instructed and continues to inform the attitude and policy of 
the Pretoria regime toward the frontline and other independent countries of 
Southern Africa. Its regular forces as well as its armed puppet formations have 
wrought untold damage especially on the peoples of Angola and Mozambique, 
with an enormous loss in human lives. Racism cannot accept any relationship 
between black and white except that between servant and master. Southern 
Africa will know no peace until the apartheid regime in South Africa is 
defeated and the system it upholds destroyed. 

When the day dawns, only then will the full horror of the genocide being 
carried out in the Bantustans become visible for all to see. Whereas the Nazis 
resorted to the gas chamber to annihilate peoples they considered superfluous 
and no better than vermin, the Pretoria regime has used the method of death by 
starvation to carry out its mission of purifying the human race. The destruction 
of a system that has as one of its corner-stones such deliberate mass murder, is 
surely long overdue. 

Yet the reality of the perpetration of racism in South Africa is that the 
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ap>artheid regime is supported by the same forces which, during the last 
century, deemed that the perspectives held out by the French and the 
American Revolutions were not for the colonised. The dominant forces in the 
major Western countries do this not despite the system of apartheid, but 
because of it. 

They support racism because it expresses the imperative of the systems they 
represent, namely, to dominate, and serves their purposes as an instrument for 
the extreme exploitation of those who are dominated. For these reasons, they 
spurn our appeals for comprehensive sanctions against apartheid in South 
Africa, which we repeat today and urge upon the world community as the most 
effective means to bring about change in our country with the minimum of 
violence and destruction. 

It was not a slip of the tongue but a frank admission of the truth when Ronald 
Reagan characterised the apartheid regime as an ally of long standing. His 
policy of constructive engagement with apartheid represents an engagement 
with racism that ari.ses from the nature of imperialism—an engagement which, 
in the context of his goal to dominate the Third World, is constructive because 
it helps to strengthen the allied apartheid regime. 

True to character, the Reagan Administration and others in the West, make 
certain whenever they address the question of negotiations to resolve the 
conflict in our country, that they put the supposed interests and aspirations of 
the white minority first. They turn their own national experiences of political 
change on their heads in order to serve the cause of racism in South Africa. 

For example, it is argued forcefully that it is inappropriate and unreasonable 
for us to demand that all South Africans, both black and white, should have an 
equal right to elect the government of their choice—in other words, to have a 
system of one person one vote in a unitary state. Similarly, it is argued that it is 
we, the victims of the violence inherent in the apartheid system wc wht) have to 
bury murdered children every day. who must lay down arms and cease our 
armed struggle to make negotiations possible. Countries which are proud of 
the armed revolutions which brought their peoples democracy are, because of 
their support for the racists, equally fervent in their denunciation of our armed 
combatants as terrorists. 

Likewise, we must renounce all claims to the national wealth of our country, 
which wc have created with our labour, because, by some queer logic, to say 
that the wealth of the country must be shared by all the people is. in the South 
African context, to threaten the human rights of the white minority. 

From Washington, London, Bonn and Paris issues the call that it will be 
absolutely vital to safeguard the rights of the white minority. And yet from all 
these, which pride themselves as the centres of democracy, there is never a 
word about the rights of the majority—the non-racial majority? Instead, these 
centres of democracy are engaged in a desperate bid to find flunkeys and 
collaborators from among the black people who will be imposed on us as our 
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true representatives and paid for their services, in order to preserve white 
privilege. 

But certainly, no amount of political manoeuvring or killing of our people 
will blunt or stop the offensive of our masses, under the leadership of the 
African National Congress, to destroy racism in our country. Already the 
realisation is abroad among our people that victory is in sight. 

It is a victory that we will use to build a truly democratic South Africa, one in 
which we shall abolish racism once and for all, and end the unjust and unequal 
relations of domination and exploitation that exist between black and white in 
our country today and which are expressed in the concept and the practice of 
apartheid. 

By that means, we shall also make our contribution to the struggle for a just 
and equitable international political, economic and social order and add as 
much as we can to the construction of a new world, free from racial 
discrimination and oppression, free from hunger and poverty and free from the 
threat of the termination of life itself through the use of nuclear weapons in a 
Third World War. 

We count ourselves fortunate that we have among our people such 
outstanding humanists as Nelson and Winnie Mandela, as well as others such as 
Albertina Sisulu, Greta Ncapai, Dorothy Nyembe, Thandi Modise, Frances 
Baard. Vesta Smith, Amanda Kwadi, Barbara Hogan and Marion Sparg, 
people who hate racism and love all humanity enough to be prepared to die in 
the defence of liberty of ail persons, regardless of their colour or race. 

We are proud that we come of a people that, like all others, is not prepared to 
tolerate evil and acquiesce in the perpetuation of tyranny. In their names, we 
arc happy to receive this eminent prize. We thank the Third World Foundation 
and all who are associated with it for having so honoured us. This prize will 
serve as a further spur for us and, we are certain, for the rest of humanity, to 
redouble our efforts to free all the political prisoners in our country and to 
liberate the millions of our people who are held hostage by a racist clique. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

RAUL PREBISCH 
1901-1986 


Dr Raul Prebisch, the renowned Argentine economist, who won the first Third 
World Prize in 1980, died on 29 April 1986, near Santiago, Chile, at the age of 
eighty-five. The Third World has lost a fervent champion, and the world at 
large has lost an innovatory scholar. 

Raul Prebisch maintained that the cause of Latin America's 
underdevelopment was its position in the periphery of the world economy, 
which resulted in unequal terms of trade and a chronic deficit in its balance of 
payments. He proposed protectionist policies to stimulate industrialisation— 
‘inward development’. His pioneering work formed the basis for dependency 
theory—a school of thought which effectively dominated Latin American 
economic thinking until the mid 1970s. Under Dr Prebisch's leadership, these 
ideas gave shape to concerted demands by developing countries for a New 
International Economic Order, notably under the aaspices of the United 
Nations Conference in Trade and Development (UNCTAD). He was a 
pa.s.sionate advocate both of co-operation among developing countries, and of 
regional economic integration within Latin America. 

Born on 17 April 1901, in Tucuman, Argentina, Raiil Prebisch was educated 
at the University of Buenos Aires, where he completed his doctorate at the age 
of twenty-two, and became Professor of Political Economy in 1925. He taught 
at the University of Buenos Aires until 1948, and during this period occupied a 
succession of posts in Argentina's public affairs, including: Deputy-Director of 
the Department of Statistics (1926-7); Director of Economic Research at the 
Banco de la Nacion (1927-30); Under-Secretary of Finance (1930-2); Adviser 
at the Ministries of Finance and Agriculture (193.V5); organiser and first 
Director-General of the Central Bank of Argentina (1935-43). In 1948. 
following disagreements with General Perrin, he was obliged to seek exile 
abroad. 

Extending his career into the realm of international affairs. Raiil Prebisch 
became Executive Secretary of the UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America (CEPAL) (1948-62), and was Director-General of the Latin 
American Institute for Economic and Social Planning (1%2^ and 1%9). 
During this time he published his influential work. The Economic Development 
of Latin America and its Main Problems (1949) and fostered the creation of the 
Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA) and the Central American 
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Common Market (CACM). In 1964, his contribution to the establishment of 
the UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) as a standing 
body was recognised in his appointment as the first Secretary-General of 
UNCTAD, a post which he held until 1%9. In 1973 he was appointed adviser to 
the UN Secretary-General on development problems, and acted as the 
Under-Secretary General responsible for UN emergency operations designed 
to assist those developing countries most affected by the ‘oil price crisis'. He 
became Director of CEPAL Review (Santiago, Chile) in 1976, and, ending his 
exile in 1984, with the installation of democratic government in Argentina, 
returned as adviser to President Raul Alfonsin. 
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South Africa’s external debt 

* * :1c 

crisis 


In London on 20 February 1986, an extraordinary meeting of bankers 
approved, in principle, terms for rescheduling outstanding debts owed 
by South Africa to foreign bankers. Since the end of the 1970s the world 
has seen many countries enter into such negotiations on outstanding 
debts and agree 'rescheduling' terms with their bankers, but this 
meeting fully deserved the sp>ecial attention it received, for South 
Africa’s debt crisis is unique. 

Its outstanding special feature is the dominant role played by political 
developments; the impasse of apartheid, the fragmentation of the forces 
that traditionally bolstered it, and the prominence of the anti-apartheid 
forces. Most countries’ debt negotiations involve some political clement 
and are shaped by the interplay of domestic and international political 
forces. In some cases these have been very prominent. The rescheduling 
of Argentina's debt after the Malvina.s/Falklands war and of Poland's 
after the announcement of martial law have been the most notable 
precedents. The negotiations over Brazil's, Peru's. Mexico's and other 
countries’ external debts in the first half of the 1980s have also been 
strongly influenced by political developments in those countries. 
Nevertheless, the exceptional significance held by political 
developments makes South Africa's debt crisis a special case.* 

Since the problem became acute in the summer of 198.'i. the politics of 
black township revolts, black trade union unrest, African National 
Congress (ANC) actions. President Botha’s contradictory stance on 
reform and anti-apartheid sentiment in the US and Europe determined 
its course. In October 198.*) the Sunday Times reported ‘Businessmen and 
bankers inside and outside South Africa arc united in believing that the 
crisis and its resolution arc political not economic’’ and they appealed 

* This article is based on the author's mirk carried out at the Open Universiti within the 
Financial Studies Research Group and the Development Policy and Practice 
Research Group. 

' Although commentators emphasise the political factors umi note that in I VS.'* South Afnca had a 
surplus on current account enabling it to .service its debt, 'normal' economic lactors were alsti 
significant. The eurreni acvounl had been in deficit over several years and. as otillineil below. 
other et'onomic problems were serious. 

’ Sunday Times (l.ondon) 1 September 1VK5, 
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largely correct, at least regarding its immediate causes. In 1985 the debt 
crisis emerged not because of an immediate shortage of export earnings 
with which to service the debt, as with many other economies, but 
because of foreign creditors’ reactions to the State of Emergency 
declared in July 1985. 

A second special feature of the crisis was the nature of the debt itself. 
When Third World countries have been forced to reschedule their 
liabilities, the debts at the core of the problem have commonly been 
sovereign debt’, the direct or indirect liabilities of the state, and most 
have been medium-term loans that, as a result of economic 
circumstances, the state has found it difficult to service. By contrast. 
South Africa’s problems centred on the renegotiation of credit to 
private enterprises and a high proportion of this credit was short-term 
credit arranged through foreign banks lending to South African banks. 
The significance of this type of debt over recent years had, in turn, 
arisen largely as a result of political pressures against more ‘regular’ 
credit facilities. 

1'he third unusual feature of South Africa's debt crisis has been the 
appointment of an ‘intermediary’ to produce a solution (at least a 
temporary one) instead of the usual negotiating machinery. This, too, 
was prompted by the political sensitivity of the issue, although some 
bankers now feel that it may become a model for other countries with 
debt problems. 

Although South Africa’s debt problems are unique in these ways, 
there arc, too, .several elements that are common to many countries’ 
experience. Although (following austerity measures in 1984) the 
current account of the balance of payments has been in surplus, the 
economy has suffered a severe recession like that which has 
compounded the difficulties of other debtor nations. Although the 
international banks have been subject to pressure from their 
shareholders and depositors against supporting apartheid, they have 
largely been as much influenced by normal considerations of banking 
prudence. And although their central banks arc sensitive to political 
and diplomatic problems, their concerns in the debt negotiations have 
been to prevent disruption to the international banking system. 

In this paper I describe the development of the debt crisis over seven 
months, from July 1985 when South Africa declared a State of 
Emergency in the face of black rebellion to the end of February 1986 
when the leading banks met the ‘mediator’ in London to agree a 
temporary solution. 1 then consider the relative roles of the 
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characteristic piolitical and economic factors and conclude with an 
assessment of the future role of the debt problem. 

Economic impact of the state of emergency 

On 20 July 1985 the government of South Africa declared a State of 
Emergency under which it detained hundreds of anti-apartheid activists 
(who claim to have been tortured in many cases), banned independent 
media coverage of clashes and gave carte blanche to the security forces. 
It was an attempt to quell the unrest in which some 450 people had been 
killed by police, rioters and ANC militants in the previous ten months. 
Above all it was an attempt to break the multiracial United Democratic 
Front, a broad-based front of popular organisations generally 
supporting similar aims as those of the ANC. 

Similar political crises had had dramatic economic effects; the 1960 
State of Emergency impo.sed after Sharpeville was followed by a severe, 
but temporary outflow of foreign capital and drop in reserves and the 
1976 Soweto riots also led to an outflow, especially of short-term 
capital. But in this case the authorities took the view, at least in public, 
that the emergency would have no financial effects: the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank (central bank) Gerhard de Kock ‘said he did not think the 
[emergency] measures would materially affect the economy ... He did 
not sec a net increase in capital outflow.'-^ This public confidence was 
misplaced, for a financial crash developed in the following days. It was 
prompted by the twin shocks of the State of Emergency and the French 
government’s announcement, a few days later, of restrictions on French 
investment in South Africa. 

The crash was felt principally on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
and the foreign exchange markets as investors switched money out of 
the country. In the week after the emergency measures were announced 
the market value of shares on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange fell by 
11 billion rand with brokers describing the wave of selling, principally 
from the US, Britain and France, as a ‘bloodbath'.’’ In particular, there 
appeared to be a big move out of gold shares into similar investments in 
Australia and Canada (although this was moderated by the fall in the 
exchange rale of the rand which bolstered the profit expectations of 
gold companies). The gold mines share index fell seventy-two points in 


' Citizen. (Johannesburg) 23 July IISS. 
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a week to a three-year low of 332. The panic gathered during the week 
with increasingly hectic selling; the number of bargains struck was 
estimated at some 3.5 million per day at the start of the week but at over 
5 million on Thursday and Friday."^ The flow of money out of the 
country pushed the exchange rate of the rand down to 43.5 US cents by 
the end of July from the price of 52 US cents at which it had stood at the 
beginning of the month. 

The sharp sales on the stock market and foreign exchanges were not 
themselves mainly withdrawals of foreign loans, i.e. credit from abroad. 
But they were stimulated by fears that the political crisis signalled by the 
State of Emergency and the French measures would lead major banks 
to withdraw lines of credit from busine.s.ses in South Africa. A large 
proportion of international banks’ loans to South African industry was 
due for repayment at the end of August and the panic in the last week of 
July was fuelled by rumours that Chase Manhattan, Citibank, and some 
others would refuse to renew those loans.'’ These rumours accentuated 
the fall in the rand as firms rushed to buy dollars (sell rands) forward for 
delivery in a month expecting they would need the dollars to repay their 
unrenewable loans. Indeed, the truth of the rumours was quickly 
proved when Chase Manhattan confirmed it would not roll over its 
loans to the private sector (several years previously the same bank had 
withdrawn from lending to the South African state). Other banks 
followed, with Barclays announcing in mid-August that it planned to 
reduce its South African interests. 

Whether or not the government believed its own public pro¬ 
nouncements that the State of Emergency would have no economic 
effect, there is no doubt that the financial crisis was severe. Business and 
other interests combined to press for action to be taken to prevent it 
worsening. Fhree options were under discussion: a moratorium on debt 
repayments; exchange controls on outflows of capital and price 
disincentives in the form of a two-tier exchange rate; and political 
reforms to satisfy foreign bankers. The first two were strongly out of 
favour with banks and business because, to different degrees, they 
would reverse the recent years’ trends toward increased freedom for 
markets. All hopes were pinned on the third option, political reforms. 
As a result, the speech which President P W Botha was to make on 15 
August 1985 assumed great significance, but in the end it was 


' Cape Time\ (Cape 'I'own) 2*1 September I98.‘>. 
'■ tendon Standard, 31 July I98.S. 
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inadequate and the least favoured options (debt moratorium, controls 
and a two-tier exchange rate) had to be adopted. 

From Rubicon speech to debt freeze 

Mr Botha’s speech on 15 August was widely promoted beforehand as 
an announcement of major reforms beginning the dismantling of 
apartheid, a ‘crossing of the Rubicon’. Since a large proportion of 
short-term foreign credit to the private sector was due for renewal at the 
end of August it was expected to attempt to offer enough reforms to 
satisfy those bankers. In the event, it made no real offer of significant 
political progress, it was strongly criticised by business interests and the 
discrepancy between the expectation and the outcome precipitated a 
second phase of the financial crash that had started at the end of July. 

The immediate effect of the ‘Rubicon’ speech was that early the 
following morning the rand fell by 20 per cent on the Johannesburg 
foreign exchange. It declined from 45.3 US cents to 38.5 cents before 
recovering to 42 US cents. Financial interests remained strongly 
opposed to controls over outflows of money or a debt moratorium, 
arguing that exchange controls would be ineffective and that if there 
were restrictions on debt repayments ‘this country's credit rating would 
dive and the capital we need to process the raw materials we produce 
and sell abroad would dry up.’’ 

Business and finance continued to see some type of reform as the 
main solution and were strongly critical of the President's failure to 
deliver even serious promises of any. In a joint statement the two largest 
business associations. Die Afrikaanse Handelsinstituut and the South 
African Federated Chamber of Industries expressed regret that "at this 
time of crisis, the State President, in addressing the world at large, 
was not more specific in pointing the nation more positively in the 
direction of reform and national reconstruction.' The financial 
newspaper Business Day argued in an editorial that if Mr Botha ‘cannot 
perform better than this . . . then we believe the time has come for him 
to depart.’*^ Many observers felt that these developments had 
‘effectively ended the close alliance between government and business 
forged by Botha .soon after he came to power in 1978.'*' 


^ Business Day (Johannesburg) 17 August 1985. 
" Business Day (Johannesburg) lb August IVK.S. 
^ Guardian (London) 24 August IW.S, 
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In the absence of reforms it became clear that the debt due for 
renewal at the end of August would not be renewed and in the absence 
of financial controls this led to a further flight of money out of the rand 
and into foreign currencies. By 27 August the rand had reached a record 
low of 34.8 US cents (closing at 35.6). In the third quarter of 1985, a 
large increase was recorded in dividend payments abroad by foreign- 
controlled companies repatriating past, undistributed profits, and, after 
having been reduced in the second quarter, net capital outflows 
returned to and exceeded the high levels of the first quarter of 1985. 

The government was left with no alternative but to take actions which 
appeared to be panic measures but, upon closer examination seem to 
have been carefully prepared. On 27 August the authorities suspended 
all trading on the Johanne.sburg Stock Exchange and all foreign 
exchange dealing until 2 September. The next day the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank flew to London, New York and Washington with no 
announcement of the purpose of his trip. It was believed that he wanted 
to obtain the support of the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve 
Board for special credit facilities, in particular a swap of dollars for 
gold,'" although such a swap arrangement could only raise some $750 
million while the short-term debt falling due for renewal was estimated 
at $14 billion. No such deal was arranged, nor was the trip successful in 
persuading commercial bankers to renew credit lines. His mission only 
served to emphasise the isolation of the South African government if it 
did not seriously reform apartheid, or, at least, resolve the difficulties 
that its allies in the US and UK had in supporting it. But the authorities 
sought to hide this by claiming subsequently that the journey’s purpose 
was only to explain to the UK and US what steps the government and 
Reserve Bank themselves intended taking. 

These emergency steps were announced on 1 September 1985 and 
consisted of a debt moratorium or temporary freeze and a two-tier 
exchange rate supported by foreign exchange controls. 

Debt freeze and exchange controls 

The emergency measures attempted to stem the flight of the two main 
types of international capital in South Africa, bank loans and money 
invested in the stock exchange. Bank loans were to be subject to a 
moratorium or debt freeze. An exodus of investment funds was to be 


Guardian (London) 24 Augast IV8.S, 
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discouraged by establishing a two-tier exchange rate supported by 
exchange controls." 

The debt freeze halted all repayments of capital on foreign loans for 
four months (until the end of 1985) but interest payments would 
continue to be made. The Minister of Finance, Mr du Plessis, said that 
the relevant interest payments amounted to no more than 6 per cent of 
the country’s annual export earnings and could be met easily. 

The debt freeze applied to loans through the banks, suspending 
repayment of $14 billion of short-term bank debt. It extended as far as 
preventing repayments of loans by the foreign branches and subsidiaries 
of South African banks. This was especially significant because some 
South African banks, in particular Nedbank, the third largest, had been 
actively operating in New York and other foreign centres. 

It is notable that the debt freeze was focused on bank loans while 
repayment of other types of loans was unrestricted. These included 
repayments on maturity of South African public sector bonds quoted on 
foreign stock exchanges or privately placed notes; debts to international 
Financial agencies; debts guaranteed by foreign governments and their 
export credit agencies; and the foreign debts of the Reserve Bank 
including those arising from gold swaps. 

The exchange rate and exchange controls distinguished between 
current account and capital account foreign exchange transactions. 
Current account imports and exports of goods and services would occur 
at a ‘commercial rand’ exchange rate which the Reserve Bank itself 
would manage. Sellers of shares or other assets, on the other hand, 
would only be able to convert the rand proceeds into foreign currencies 
at the ‘financial rand’ exchange rate. That rate would be determined by 
free market forces or, in other words, the outflow of money from the 
stock market seeking safety abroad (net of any inflow) without the 
authorities attempting to manage the rale. Controls would be 
administered to ensure that foreign exchange required for capital export 
was not acquired at the commercial rate. 

The plan was that in the circumstances of 1985 the financial rand 
would be lower than the commercial rate; the current account surplus 
combined with Reserve Bank purchases of rands to support their price 
would make the exchange rate of the commercial rand relatively high 
while the flight of capital would depress the price of the financial rand. 
The low financial rand would discourage the flight of capital for it would 


" Speech by Mr B du Plessis. full text in Business Day. 2 Septomber IVK.S, 
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lower the foreign exchange value of each rand obtained by selling 
shares. Some believed that by the same token making shares ‘cheap in 
terms of foreign currencies, the measures should encourage a new 
inflow of capital eventually.’** 

These foreign exchange measures were a return toward a system of 
controls and restrictions that had been relaxed only two and a half years 
earlier. In February 1983 South Africa had abolished exchange controls 
on transactions by non-residents and ended the distinction between the 
commercial and financial rand. In previous years, the financial rand had 
fluctuated at a discount of between 2 per cent and 40 per cent below 
the commercial rand. They were unified partly as a general move, 
supported by business and bankers, toward greater ‘normalisation’ of 
South Africa's position in the world economy and partly as a result of 
pressure toward increased market freedom from the IMF which had 
agreed stand-by credit and other credit up to SDR 1 billion in 1982. The 
unified rand began at 88 US cents in February 1983 with the Reserve 
Bank managing the rate, and it was allowed to float in September 1983, 
falling to well below half its initial value by the time the new restrictions 
were imposed. 

Debt negotiation.s and attempted .stabilisation 

When the foreign exchange market reopened on 2 September 1985 the 
new measures appeared to have halted the panic which had pushed the 
rand down to around 35 US cents. The exchange rate rose sharply in 
‘euphoric’ trading. But after having climbed to over 41 US cents it 
crashed back to 37 US cents on Thursday. 5 September. The violent 
ending of a major strike at Gold Fields of South Africa had undermined 
the precarious confidence of the markets.*'^ This was a graphic 
illustration that, of the three types of measure that had been under 
discussion in financial circles since the July State of Emergency 
(controls on capital outflow including debt moratorium, two-tier 
exchange rate and political reform) political stabilisation was the 


Daily Tetffiraph (London) 29 August 1985. 

“ The separation of the rinanciul rand and commercial rand meant that pure capital flight could not 
cause the latter to crash, hut. as in all such arrangements, current account and capital account 
transactions arc not completely separable. 'Leads and lags' arc the main way in which current 
account transactions can disguise short-term capital movements. If, for example, importers 
expect a full in the rand (rise m the dollar) they will buy dollars curlier than otherwise while 
exporters will give longer credit. Such leads and lags were instrumental in the rand'.s fall at the 
beginning of September. 
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fundamental prerequisite for financial stabilisation. It was unlikely that 
political reforms could bring political stability but Botha’s ‘Rubicon’ 
speech had not even promised a serious attempt at reform. 

The problem of South Africa’s foreign debt was even more strongly 
dominated by political considerations than the stability of the foreign 
exchange market was. The overseas banks whose assets had been frozen 
by the debt moratorium were not willing to be seen to negotiate directly 
with South Africa over repayment of existing debt. Political pressures in 
the US, such as the decision of several bodies to withdraw funds from 
banks that lend to South Africa, had precipitated the decision of Chase 
Manhattan and others not to renew loans falling due at the end of 
August, and the same pressures prevented them from negotiating a 
solution with South Africa. Following the discussions Mr dc Kock held 
with the Bank of England, the Federal Re.serve, and commercial banks 
at the end of August, South Africa’s debt freeze package included a 
measure designed to surmount this difficulty. Instead of direct 
negotiations or the alternative of simply stating its terms to the bankers 
on a ‘take it or leave it’ basis. South Africa would appoint an 
‘independent mediator’ to devise a plan for eventually repaying the 
debt. 

The person named to this post was Dr Fritz Leutwiler who in June 
1985 had become head of the Swiss industrial multinational. Brown 
Boveri. His strong credentials for the task stemmed from his record as 
the former President of Switzerland’s central bank and chairman of the 
Basle-based Bank for International Settlements, an international body 
which in many respects acts as the central bank to central bankers. Most 
important was the experience he had gained in Third World debt 
negotiations. The people with whom Dr Leutwiler had to deal were, on 
one side. Dr Chris Stals (Director-General of South Africa’s Reserve 
Bank) who chaired South Africa’s Standstill Coordinating Committee 
and, on the other, the representatives of thirty major international 
banks with loans outstanding. In addition, another 2.V) banks were 
smaller creditors and any proprrsals had to take them into account too. 

The mediator’s round of discussions (calling them negotiations was 
abjured) did not produce results within the four-month periixl of the 
freeze. The South Africans wanted the banks to accept a long 
repayment period for outstanding short-term loans, effectively 
transforming them into medium-term credit. Several leading banks 
wanted immediate repayment of outstanding debt and no commitment 
to future loans. Above all, the banks wanted a commitment to political 
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reforms although these were not specified, a lifting of the State of 
Emergency and the release of Nelson Mandela were believed to be 
critical measures of that commitment. 

Lack of progress became apparent relatively early. Although it was 
clear that the lack of new credit facilities from banks as a result of the 
freeze was causing a severe liquidity squeeze on industry (with 
importers, unable to obtain their usual 90-day credit, having to pay cash 
with their orders).On 15 November South Africa let it be known that 
it expected to extend the debt freeze.The Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, Dr de Kock, admitted that tangible evidence of political reform 
was a precondition for debt rescheduling. He “hinted that this message 
had finally reached the Government after direct warnings from Dr Fritz 
Leulwiler' and predicted there would be ‘political and constitutional 
reforms that would go far enough to win the support of moderate 
opinion, black and white’ in South Africa and some African states. 
Whatever reforms were envisaged their preparation required time and 
on 10 December 1985 South Africa formally extended the debt freeze 
until the end of March 1986. 

The extension to the freeze was due not only to the time needed to 
prepare a political package; in addition the two sides seemed to remain 
a long way apart over the technical, financial details. At that stage. 
South Africa had put forward proposals for converting the $14 billion 
short-term debt due the previous August into medium-term debt. No 
repayments would begin on it until phased instalments started in 1990 
and the repayment date on other debt (which had not yet fallen due) 
would also be put back several years. As part of its moves to strengthen 
control over foreign exchange it transferred the frozen loans from the 
commercial banks to special accounts in the Reserve Bank and it paid 
interest of only ‘A per cent above the international rate (l.IBOR) on 
thern.'^ While many of the foreign banks said they wanted immediate 
repayment, they also wanted a higher interest rate as long as their funds 
were bkxrked, and with more general objections too they rejected these 
proposals. 


Financial Mail. iS ()cli)btr IVS.*!; South African Rc.scrvc Bank. Quarterly Bullelin, December 
IW.S. pp I2-l.r 

" Financial Times (London) 16 November I98.S. 

Financial Times (Uindon) 27 November 1985. 

Other measures included greater control over current account transactions in order to regulate 
leads and lags. 

"* Financial Times (London) II December 1985. 
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Rubicon II and partial agreement on debt 

During the extended debt freeze the State President, opening 
Parliament on 31 January 1986, did make a major speech in an attempt 
to meet the requirement for political reforms and it was followed on 20 
February by a meeting that appeared to yield some agreement on 
technical financial terms. But neither of these developments has proved 
to be enough to settle the debt crisis. 

Botha's January 1986 speech contained promises of future reforms 
which, since they were presented as moves toward the dismantling of 
apartheid, led to it being called ‘Rubicon IT, the second attempt at a 
step that was balked at in August. In fact, the promised reforms were 
seen as too qualified to be meaningful. Blacks were to be offered an 
advisory role in legislation through a new ‘National Statutory Council*, 
but this would never be accepted by the African National Congress, the 
United Democratic Front or other anti-apartheid organisations and was 
thus irrelevant to the demands of the black population. The ‘pass laws' 
or ‘influx control' mechanism which had been a cornerstone of 
apartheid were to be repealed, but they were to be replaced with new 
legislation to police people's movements through identity cards. The 
speech promised to release Nelson Mandela, but only on condition that 
the USSR released Scharansky (which it did soon after, apparently as a 
result of quite separate negotiations already in progress) and Angola 
released a South African soldier. 

The promises of ‘Rubicon 11’ had been relayed in advance to leading 
bankers and enabled them to say that they could negotiate a temporary 
‘informal’ rescheduling of the $14 billion debt frozen the previous 
August. However, they were insufficient to allow them ‘to drop their 
opposition to a full scale re-scheduling of the country's foreign debt.''*' 
In other words, they could not be seen to renegotiate the rest of the 
outstanding debt (even that which falls due in 1986) or to arrange 
significant new credits. But the sign of some progress toward 
regularising the $14 billion frozen debt was enough to satisfy the 
markets. Whereas August’s ‘Rubicon I' was followed by panic on the 
foreign exchanges, after this speech the rand clo.scd unchanged at 43.S 
US cents and within a few days had risen to 45 US cents, and maintained 
its strength in the following month. 

The ability of ‘Rubicon IP to provide the bankers with a strong 
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enough prospect of reform was, however, soon jeopardised by events. 
After a few days for analysis. Western commentators assessed that the 
promised reforms were not fundamental.^*’ Their weakness was 
underlined by the rapidity with which Botha criticised his Foreign 
Minister for saying that apartheid was being dismantled and a black 
President was foreseeable. It was demonstrated most effectively by the 
continuing violence, rebellion and repression that marked the country 
under the State of Emergency. And the political impasse was 
heightened by the call the ANC and Bishop Tutu made on the bankers 
to refuse to bail out the government. But despite this the banks and the 
South African government became sufficiently close on their attitudes 
toward the debt freeze to enable the mediator to put new proposals to a 
London meeting of the leading banks on 20 February. 

The London talks established a ‘broad consensus’ between South 
Africa and those banks (which themselves had advanced some 70 f>er 
cent of the country’s international bank credit). The plan agreed in 
broad principle had three key features. First, there would be a further 
year’s extension before repayment of some $10 billion of frozen 
short-term debt was required. Thus, the repayment of that amount of 
debt, originally due in August 1985, would be delayed by at least one 
year and seven months, and higher interest rates would be paid on it. 
Second, South Africa would make a down payment of $0.5 billion 
starting in April 1986 in respect of the credit it owed. Third, the plan was 
to be seen as a 'short-term interim solution’; there would be a review of 
South Africa’s economy in Summer 1986 and full-scale discussions in 
February 1987 with a view to a full restructuring of South Africa’s debt. 

The Leutwiler plan was agreed in broad principle and a technical 
committee of twelve banks was established to work out the details.’’ By 
the beginning of March, however, it was clear that there was 
disagreement on the details and there would be difficulties in achieving 
a full agreement by the end of March deadline. Some leading banks 
wanted a greater immediate repayment than the $0.5 billion proposed. 
Even before the London meeting they had argued that the recent fall in 
the price of oil and rise in the gold price would double South Africa’s 

A Robinson, ‘Botha aims to modernise apartheid, not lull it'. Financial Times (London) 6 
February 1986. 

The technical committee included the following hanks: Barclays, National Westminster, 
Standard Chartered, Credit Suisse Union Bank of Switzerland, Swiss Bank Corporation. 
C.'ommenr.bank. Dcutschesbank, Dresdner Bank, Citibank, Manufacturers Hanover and 
Morgan Guaranty. 
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surplus on current account in 1986 from the $1.5 billion Pretoria 
estimated to almost $3 billion and this would permit a larger down- 
payment. Others wanted the Leutwiler plan to be agreed for longer than 
one year, presumably to delay the necessity of a review and contentious 
negotiations. Most problematic of all was the fact that unlike most 
countries’ rescheduling agreements, the Leutwiler plan was to be 
implemented through each bank making an agreement with each debtor 
on a bilateral basis. This raised the possibility that one creditor may 
arrange a more advantageous deal than its competitors. 

Even if the thirty leading banks could agree a detailed plan 
overcoming these problems, there was little time available to persuade 
the other 230 smaller creditor banks to accept the terms before 
Pretoria’s unilateral debt freeze expired at the end of March 1986. 

Whether or not an agreement was in place by the end of March it was 
not any sort of end of the problem; even for the most optimistic bankers 
it was an interim .step. Under white minority rule. South Africa’s debt 
crisis would reappear time and again in future months, for it had been 
forced into the open by two continuing but opposing forces, 
international bankers’ difficulty in supplying new credit while under 
pressure from shareholders and depositors, and South Africa’s need for 
foreign credit because of its modern economic integration with the 
international economy. The debt crisis has become a key and recurring 
element in the political and diplomatic manoeuvring around a 
weakened apartheid. In order to judge its future significance it is 
necessary to consider its present character. The most important 
questions concerning the crisis that'unfolded from Summer 1985 arc 
first, whether the crisis was wholly political rather than also reflecting 
underlying economy factors, and second, to what extent were the 
banks’ actions determined by political pressure rather than financial 
considerations. 1 discuss these questions in the following paragraphs, 
arguing that, although pxilitical factors were important in each respect, 
more traditional economic and financial considerations had a .strong 
effect. The many commentaries that presented the problem in political 
terms alone are misleading. 


Economic determinants of the crisis 

The crash of the rand and of stock exchange prices initiated the crisis in 
July 1985 and it turned into a debt crisis when banks refused to renew 
the credit expiring in August. These were both cases of investors 
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dramatically attempting to switch funds out of South Africa and much 
emphasis has been placed on their character as responses to political 
events. The imposition of a State of Emergency, the impact on 
sentiment of the French government’s restrictions, the political pressure 
on LTS and L/K banks arising from shareholders and from depositors such 
as New York State withdrawing funds from pension funds and banks 
with South African business have all played important roles, which, in 
turn, derived from the fact that the liberation struggle inside the country 
had reached a new stage. But South Africa's economic problems were 
growing and, although the country in 1985 was not running balance of 
payments deficits which made debt servicing impossible (as were Latin 

American borrowers) the imbalances in the economy predisposed it 

toward the financial crisis that occurred and, at one level, caused it. 

South Africa’s economy is dominated by gold-mining and 
manufacturing. Although other sectors, particularly agriculture, are 
very large and account for a high percentage of employment, gold and 
manufacturing are the key sources of profit and the most sensitive links 
between South Africa and the world economy. Moroever, their 
fortunes relate directly to urban conditions and organised black, labour. 
In the first half of the 1980s the earlier strength of both these sectors 
collapsed. The world price of gold dropped from its record of $850 per 
ounce to below $300 at one point in early 1985. The index of the 
manufacturing sector’s output collapsed from 135 at the start of 1982 to 
117 during that year (recovering slightly in 1983) as South Africa’s 
exports, despite the low prices achieved through using cheap black 
labour, were slowed by the world recession. As a consequence of falling 
gold prices, world recession, and, in the early 198()s, high oil prices, the 
balance of payments was severely in deficit in 1981, 1982, and 1984. In 
1985 the balance of payments current account moved into a substantial 
surplus following austerity measures taken in August 1984 when the 
authorities increased bank interest rates from 22 per cent to 25 per cent 
and imposed controls on hire-purchase and other credit. The severity of 
the squeeze was indicated by the high cost of credit in real terms, for 
inflation was then at 12 per cent. 

The austerity measures helped the balance of payments but further 
depressed manufacturing output and increased unemployment. It was 
estimated that in 1985 black unemployment was approximately three 
million. From the point of view of stock exchange investors holding 
shares in manufacturing or foreign creditors having lent to those firms, 
confidence was shaken by the effect of the squeeze on company profits 
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and liquidity. This was one of the factors causing an accelerated outflow 
of capital in the hrst half of 1985 and it was pushing foreign banks 
toward refusing to renew their short-term loans even before the political 
situation worsened. 

A related economic factor was that South Africa's international debt 
had become highly unbalanced and difficult to sustain even under the 
most neutral financial criteria. Since the beginning of the 1960s the 
proportion of loans to equity investments had increased sharply and of 
these loans a high and increasing proportion were short-term bank 
loans. Thus, whereas the ratio of intcrc-st payments to dividend 
payments abroad was M per cent \n 1965-9, it had risen to 81 per cent in 
1980-83, and at the end of 1984 40 per cent of the interest-bearing 
foreign debt was short-term. A high proportion of the debt was 
accounted for by bank debt and, at the end of June 1984, 66 per cent of 
these liabilities to banks were short term (compared with an estimated 
ratio of 44 per cent for ‘comparable developed countries’). The most 
telling statistic was the Reserve Bank’s estimate that at the end of 1984 
short-term debt (with an original maturity of less than one year) was 
$14.0 bn while longer-term loans outstanding were $10.3 bn. 

Many Third World countries also borrowed considerable amounts 
from banks in the late 1970s and early 1980s (which became unsuitable 
for balance-of-payments reasons) but their predominant form of credit 
was medium term rather than short term; South Africa was particularly 
unusual in that its bank borrowings were not contracted by the slate (or 
state guaranteed). The high proportion of short-term debt was mainly 
incurred in the 1980s by South African banks borrowing dollars on the 
essentially short-term international inter-bank market, converting 
them to rand and lending them to local companies. At the end of 1984, 
private borrowers accounted for about 60 per cent of the foreign debt 
From the point of view of Western banks, ’lending to South Africa 
through the inter-bank market provided a near perfect disguise’."' since 
transactions on the inter-bank credit markets arc never published. Bui 
it also meant that South Africa’s debt structure was highly unstable and 
increasingly so; the short term: long term ration of 14; 10.3 at the end of 
1984 was worse than the 1983 ratio of 12.9:11.1. 

This debt instability combined with the Reserve Bank’s policy toward 
the foreign exchange market to increase the volatility of the exchange 


Data frnin Economic Monitor, Old Mutual, July IdX.S and Stiuth .‘\(rican Rcscnc Bank., 
Quarterly Bulletin, December 19S.S, p (i6. 

Daily Telegraph (London) 7 September 1986. 
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rate. Since 1983, when the rand had been allowed to float, the Reserve 
Bank had operated a spot-swap technique for buying and selling dollars 
on the forward market. The fall in rand (by 47 per cent) in 1984 made 
this policy expensive, and it also made the Reserve Bank seek a new 
policy in order to support the rand. Thus, in January 1985 it changed the 
ofjeralion of the forward market by also carrying out outright purchases 
and sales at different rates from the spot-swap rates. This new system, 
however, created many problems, one of which was that it could 
increa.se the instability of the spot rate by increasing the Reserve Bank’s 
spot purchases of dollars at crucial times to meet its forward 
obligations.-■* When the foreign exchange panic broke in mid-1985 this 
was an additional source of instability; from a longer-term point of view 
the unsatisfactory nature of the techniques adopted under a system of 
floating exchange rates comprised a strong economic pressure toward 
adopting a two-tier exchange rate with a managed commercial rate. 


Bank prudence and financial criteria 

Although the economic developments I have outlined have interacted 
with political events it is commonplace to see the debt crisis as 
essentially political. This broad judgement is open to several 
interpretations. One is that the international banks, subject to political 
pressure from depositors and shareholders, and, perhaps, wanting to 
establish their good standing with a future ANC government in South 
Africa, have taken an essentially political stance. On this view the banks 
have cut their loans in order to speed apartheid’s end, and statements by 
bankers themselves have supported this interpretation. 

In announcing Barclays’ results for 1985, the group’s chairman ‘said 
the bank wanted to see “changes which confirm an end to the bankrupt 
policy of institutionalised racial discrimination” . . . [and] added that 
one of the requirements it would consider a sign of good faith from the 
republic would be the release of the imprisoned black leader. Nelson 
Mandela.In an earlier report the Guardian (London) had quoted ‘a 
considerable consensus’ among British bankers and business leaders 
typified by the statement that ‘Political rights for Africans are now on 


R M (3idlow, ‘Forward exchange policy in South Africa’. South African Journal of Economics 
.V(3) September 1985. It was reported that with the falling rand, the spot-.swap system had cost 
the Reserve Bank R 2 billion losses in the year to March 1985, Star (Johannesburg) 22 August 
1985. 

Ciiardian (London) 7 March 1986. 
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he agenda. In the past you could have talked about social rights or 
luman rights alone. That is no longer enough.In fact, though, this 
dew is misleading. The banks’ behaviour has been consistent with the 
mrsuit of their normal financial criteria rather than political objectives. 

Banks as institutions have not seen it as their business to push for 
political reforms for reform’s own .sake. In following financial criteria 
jankers have had two immediate objectives: first, to protect their own 
tssets; second, to safeguard the delicate mechanisms of the 
nternational financial system. In order to do this the banks have 
jooperated with Pretoria, and South Africa has cooperated with them 
ivhile maintaining their different perspectives on political reform. This 
lad led to a view that the banks’ statements on reform are empty. At the 
;ime of the 20 February meeting. Bishop Huddleston, president of 
Britain’s Anti-Apartheid Movement said agreement showed that ‘the 
janks have decided to come to South Africa’s re.scuc . . . [in] a political 
ict. ... Dr Lcutwilcr is little more than a mouth-piece for Botha', and 
Mcil Kinnock, Leader of the Opposition, argued that a ‘decision to 
illow South Africa to postpone repayments would be of great assistance 
md encouragement to President Botha.’*’ 

The first financial criterion, of protecting their own assets, was easily 
executed by the banks and other financial in.stitutions. The 
deterioration in the economy, the distorted debt structure and increased 
political instability led them to reassess the riskiness of their 
investments according to the criteria, well established since the early 
1970s, of political risk analysis. When the State of Emergency was 
declared, it was reported that ‘Frost Sullivan, the New York political 
risk consultancy, has dropped South Africa from ranking as one of the 
safest of the world economics to “a par with some of the higher risk 
Third World countries”’.^” Following normal criteria, banks and 
investors responded by withdrawing funds and refusing to renew 
credits. At a more general level their concern for reform was an attempt 
to protect assets by achieving stabilisation of South African society, but 1 
shall argue below that such hopes were misplaced. 

The second financial criterion, protecting the delicate mechanisms of 
the international financial system, was particularly relevant for Dr 
Leutwiler, the Bank of England, Federal Reserve and other central 


“ Guardian (Ixindon) 29 August 198.S. 
Guardian (London) 21 February 1986. 
Sunday Times (London) 28 July 198.S. 
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banks, but it also affected the creditor banks themselves. At its heart 
was the problem of ensuring that the inter-bank credit market was not 
permanently damaged. And more widely its aim was to ensure that 
despite the debt crisis. South Africa’s large economy with its control 
over gold production was not cut off from the Western world’s financial 
system. 

The intcr-bank market for credit is both crucial for the international 
financial system and usually regarded as delicate and easily disrupted. It 
links all major banks across the world enabling them to lend funds which 
arc temporarily in surplus to other banks at a profit. It is informal and 
enables banks to borrow very large sums from other banks for short 
periods varying from overnight loans up to one year loans. Its survival 
depends on all borrowers servicing their huge debts and upon lenders 
not panicking and withdrawing their liquid loans."*' South Africa’s 
short-term bank debt consisted to a large extent of such inter-bank 
credits and they were a threat to the whole system because, instead of 
being made on the usual rotating basis to balance the surpluses and 
deficits different banks have in their liquid resources, these were 
contracted as an indirect means of providing core finance to companies. 
Ultimately, they became a real problem for the inter-bank market 
because South Africa froze repayments, and this was a unique shock. 

In 1982 it became apparent that Brazil and other Latin American 
countries had also used the intcr-bank market to obtain core finance; in 
those cases to provide the state, through the banks, with finance to 
cover the balance of payments deficit. When Mexico virtually defaulted 
on its other debts in 1982 the inter-bank market suffered a severe shock 
as bankers them.selves withdrew their money from the vast loans to 
banks such as Brazil’s. In South Africa in 1985 the bankers did not 
actually withdraw funds but the shock to the market came from the state 
freezing repayments. Neither Dr Leutwiler nor the banks knew whether 
this new type of disruption would critically damage the inter-bank 
market; their task was to minimise such damage. Although many 
countries had agreed debt reschedulings with their bankers in recent 
years, inter-bank credits were generally excluded from these 
arrangements. When South Africa’s leading bank creditors agreed in 
principle to the Leutwiler package, bank technicians saw this as the first 
major rescheduling of inter-bank debt and it appeared that the 


J C'oakley and L Harris, The City of Capital, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1983, pp 66-7. 
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negotiations had succeeded in ensuring that the world's inter-bank 
market could continue to function smoothly. 

To avoid totally disrupting the inter-bank market it was necessary for 
rescheduling to be achieved in a manner which ‘normalised’ the 
positions of both borrowers and lenders. Each needed to reach a 
solution which offered a realistic prospect of predictable repayments of 
capital and payments of interest. For the banks an additional 
requirement was that the liquidity of their outstanding debt should be 
restored as far as possible (for the inter-bank market’s value has been 
the liquidity it offers lenders). That problem was not solved at the 
February meeting although the possibility of converting the outstanding 
debt into certificates which could be bought and sold between banks was 
discussed and viewed favourably in that context. But both Pretoria and 
the banks had a mutual interest in achieving a realistic agreement on a 
predictable payments schedule. 

An illustration of the common interest of central bankers in South 
Africa and other countries in ensuring that the debt issue did not put the 
international financial system at risk was the restraints placed on 
Nedbank’s New York operations. This bank had taken the lead in 
establishing its own business abroad, borrowing actively through its 
New York office. There were concerns about this activity in any case, 
but after the debt freeze they became acute. The American authorities 
were concerned about the bank's ability to meet its commitments and 
possible repercussions on the stability of the money markets. Sharing 
this concern for the system the South African authorities acted to secure 
Nedbank’s US business and management changes followed. Pretoria 
and leading bankers also shared a desire to ensure that South Africa was 
not cut off from all sources of new credit. Mr du Plessis’ announcement 
of the debt freeze in 1985 was careful to leave several areas of 
international finance where ‘business as normal’ would be the order of 
the day. By excluding from the moratorium state debt and finance 
obtained under export guarantee schemes, Pretoria left a window 
through which foreign credit could be obtained in future. The leaders of 
the international financial system share that interest in maintaining 
normal provision of credit and avoiding the isolation of the country, for 
cutting off all its sources of finance would disrupt all the economic 
relations it has with the UK, US and Europe. It is not yet possible to 
assess the extent to which new lending continued after the debt freeze. 
There were net repayments of these credits according to the Reserve 
Bank, but they were not large and the inflows within the total are not 
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known. As well as reptirts that some firms have had difficulty in 
arranging trade finance, newspapers have reported that new credits 
have been arranged both for industry and for bodies such as the Urban 
Foundation which are presented as politically liberal institutions. 

Assessment and prospects 

Although South Africa’s debt crisis is often seen in wholly political 
terms it arose from the interplay of political and economic 
developments. Its future course, too, will depend on the same factors 
although the more acute South Africa’s political crisis becomes the 
more politics affects financial matters. The other side of the coin is that 
the debt crisis has had a significant effect on South Africa’s politics, 
hastening the break-up of the ruling bloc’s consensus, heightening the 
conflicts of interest within white society, and injecting a new 
destabilising factors into South Africa’s diplomatic relations with the 
Western powers. 

To reach an assessment of the debt issue we have to judge the way in 
which economics and politics affect it and are affected by it. Doing so 
leads to the conclusion that the regime’s debt problems will have a 
continuing importance and be a recurring flashpoint. It would be a 
mistake to see negotiations such as those under Dr Leutwiler as being 
aimed at achieving a ‘settlement’. There is no sense in which a 
rescheduling or restructuring can be achieved which would put the 
apartheid economy’s external debt onto a new and sustainable footing. 
Instead, any agreement can only be seen as a temporary and fragile 
intermission; although finance is a mundanely materialist issue, 
bankers' agreements on it are best seen as stations of the cross for 
apartheid. 

The unattainable character of a long-term solution results from 
.several factors. First, instead of the principal actors—the South African 
regime and the banks—having well defined strategies and positions 
which can be the subject of negotiations, each has a strategy and 
interests with many contradictions and divergent interests within it. 
Second, the underlying political and economic factors which generated 
the crisis are likely to intensify. Third, and most significant, the growth 
of the people’s rebellion and the strategic strength of the African 
National Congress and its military wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe, which 
have been instrumental in heightening the conflicts of interest and the 
political and economic crisis, will continue to determine the conditions 
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within which debt is located. In the following paragraphs I discuss the 
insoluble contradictions in the positions of the banks and the 
government and consider the relation between debt and the fight 
against apartheid. As background, I assume that the recession 
experienced by the South African economy in the first half of the 19S0s 
is a mark of structural economic problems which will continue with high 
unemployment and reduced profitability. This may be ameliorated 
temporarily, as it has been in the first quarter of 1986 by international 
markets' reductions in the price of oil or increases in gold prices, but the 
structural problems remain‘d’ and are intensified by the political 
instability. 

The banks lack a clear strategy because, at one level, they want to 
regularise relations with South Africa and, at another, to pull out. In the 
long term, even if less profitable than previously, the South African 
economy is such a key element of the West’s international economy that 
banks have a strong interest in regularising its financial position. This 
finds expression particularly in the central banks of the US, UK and 
continental Europe, and among the strategically minded policymakers 
of the major international banks. This tendency produced the bankers' 
agreement to the broad principles of the Lculwilcr plan justifying the 
anti-apartheid movement’s criticism that the bankers were supporting 
Botha, but it is caught up in a number of contradictory forces. Bank 
shareholders and the supervisory agencies do not favour exposure to an 
economy which is now judged to be a high credit risk; this affects all 
banks but is especially important for the 230 or so medium and small 
banks who are creditors. Some banks are subject to considerable 
pressure from shareholders and depositors with anti-apartheid 
concerns. Because of such pressure, lending in the 1980s has been 
disproportionately to the private sector rather than the South African 
state, with an exceptionally high proportion being short-term credit 
through the inter-bank market and for technical reasons this cannot 
easily be rescheduled on a long-term basis. The inter-bank market's 
essential characteristics are it.s informality, liquidity and its .short-term 
loans, but a rescheduling agreement, by its nature, goes against them. It 
could only exist either as a temporary patching up for want of anything 
better (an approach that appears to have predominated in February) or, 
as a longer-term basis, if there were substantial and unlikely financial 
innovations such as the creation of a seamdary market in South African 
short-term debt. 

See J Natrass and innes Gcib. 
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Financial markets’ judgements on any economy are based on simple 
indicators; for example, at any one time the money supply, the current 
account balance, the public sector deficit arc treated as key indicators. 
In this case ‘political reforms’ have been identified as a crucial measure 
of creditworthiness. Banks have seen progress on reforms as the one 
thing that would enable some reconciliation of their desire to regularise 
South Africa's international finance and their need to reduce the risk of 
lending to the country. But, in fact, that path toward solving financial 
problems is not very promising for the banks. One difficulty is that the 
banks themselves cannot specify a list of political reforms by which they 
can measure progress. It is indicative that before the 20 February 
meeting in London there was speculation that the banks would consider 
a document with a political preamble on desirable reforms, but they 
refused. Similarly, Barclay’s chairman, in announcing his group’s 
results and their intention to pull out from South African business, 
refused to detail de.sired political reforms apart from the release of 
Nelson Mandela.^' Although that demand is a remarkable advance in 
itself, it has become for many bankers (and politicians) a symbolic 
demand which substitutes for the detailed political reforms they rightly 
feel they could not specify. Another difficulty (the main difficulty) with 
the banks looking for political reforms is that reforms in themselves 
cannot guarantee the type of political and economic stability sought by 
the financial community. Indeed, substantial political and social 
reforms are as likely to open the way to an intensification of the popular 
struggle against apartheid. On that perspective, social and economic 
instability is inescapable until majority rule is achieved and 
reconstruction under an ANC government is under way, so that 
political reforms themselves could not solve the debt crisis. 

If the banks lack a clear strategy, the South African government’s 
own position on the debt is even more problematic. For them the debt 
issue is one aspect of their attempt to maintain apartheid in one form or 
another. Thus, ‘what to do about the debt’ is inseparable from the 
questions of what to do on the diplomatic front abroad and political, 
social and economic reform at home, and the Nationalist government is 
no longer able to have a clear, unified strategy on those questions. 

In the face of each side’s complexities and constraints, the manner in 
which the 1985 debt crisis was handled was the most favourable possible 
for the South African regime, and it offered great advantages to the 
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)anks. Although the package was not completely tied up at the 
February meeting, the agreement on broad principles effectively meant 
hat the major banks had agreed to reschedule South Africa’s short- 
erm debt for at least one year (or more than one year after their due 
late). Since inter-bank debt is not usually rescheduled this was a 
xmsiderable achievement for South Africa, giving the regime 
xmsiderable support. At the same time, the banks gained much to 
;atisfy that element that sought to normalise South Africa’s financial 
•elations. Because South Africa appeared to declare the debt freeze 
inilaterally the banks were able to achieve this while presenting 
hemselves to depositors and shareholders as wishing to pull out 
)f South Africa and being forced into rescheduling against their will, 
rhis was reinforced by the Reserve Bank’s deliberately unrealistic 
December proposals for a four to five year rescheduling and the banks’ 
nevitable rejection of it in favour of more modest arrangements. And, 
IS with any rescheduling, the banks gained increased interest rates. 

This was not the only way in which the foreign banks could have 
eacted to the debt freeze, for another direction which the conflicting 
endencies in their strategies could have taken would be to veer toward 
ecovering their assets by pulling out rather than staying in. This did 
lappen to some extent after the debt freeze. The Reserve Bank’s 
Quarterly Bulletin for December 1985 reported that ‘After the 
ntroduction of the [September] standstill arrangement, large 
•epayments were made on loans exempted from the “standstill” But 
lince the country’s gold and foreign exchange reserves fell by only R1.5 
nllion in the third quarter of 1985 and much of this was accounted for by 
eads and lags on the current account, the net withdrawal of credit 
;annot have been on a large scale. In any case, net repayment of 
exempted’ loans was not the heart of the matter, the strongest action to 
ecover the debt would have been to react to the debt freeze by freezing 
he assets of South Africa abroad. This strategy was proposed by three 
eading clergymen. Bishop Tutu, Dr Naude and Dr Boesak. They wrote 
o Dr Leutwiler on 8 February 1986, proposing ‘that the banks should 
mmediately freeze all South African bank balances in their books and 
efuse to effect any transfer instructions over these accounts’ and 
luggesting ‘that the banks should obtain court attachment of aircraft, 
ihips and other SA assets and apply the proceeds against South African 
ndebtedness.’ It was reported that by 20 February they had not 

^ South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin, December 1985. p 12. 
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received a reply.Such assets freezes have been applied elsewhere by 
foreign governments (most notably the US against Iran, and by the UK 
against Argentina). And they could have covered the debt since South 
Africa’s total foreign assets (not including the ships and aircraft 
mentioned by the clerics) were some $12.4 billion at the end of 1984.^ 
The fact that such actions appear not to have been considered is a 
measure of how far the contradictions in the banks’ position were 
weighted in favour of maintaining relations with the regime. 

Nevertheless, in the months following the debt freeze. South Africa 
has made policy pronouncements which attempt to give an appearance 
of reform. The question is whether, or to what extent, foreign creditors’ 
opinion was responsible for promoting an apparent change of heart and 
that requires an examination of how significant any changes have been 
and what their background is. 

The most publicised policy statements have been Botha’s address on 
opening the new session of Parliament on 31 January 1986, and the 
announcement in March that the State of Emergency was being lifted. 
The address promised an end to the pass laws and minor constitutional 
reforms; but the first is a promise of cosmetic changes .since the pass laws 
were to be replaced by other forms of control, and the second proposal a 
new body which could only be rejected by the ANC. In effect, those 
items could not be treated as promises of reform. It also announced 
proposed changes in the education system. These did sugge.st .some 
movement, building on the 1981 De Lange Report and the 1983 White 
Paper and going further than the reforms introduced in an Act of 1984. 
Their announcement was clearly aimed at influencing foreign creditors, 
but it would be mistaken to conclude that the proposed reforms were 
basically due to the prc.ssure over debt; in essence they were a response 
to the school-pupils' rebellion.'' Similarly, the lifting of the State of 
Emergency in March was a response to several political forces so that 
the debt crisis can only be seen as a small clement within the whole. It 
was lifted because the riots and military actions had shown that it was 
ineffective in repressing the movement, because the ‘normal’ security 
laws give the State enormous powers, and because it alienated a range 
of potential allies in the business establishment and abroad (of which 
the bankers were only one element). 

" Daily Dispatch (Ea.sl I.andon) 20 February 1986, 

** South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin. December 1985. p 66. 

" E Untcrhalter 'Seeking social stability; political responses to the De Lange Commission 
Report’, unpublished paper, 1986. 
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By March 1986 the economic, political and social system of South 
Africa was in such turmoil and the diplomatic structure of support for 
apartheid so undermined that even Chester Crocker, the architect of the 
system of ‘constructive engagement’ under which the US had supported 
South Africa, called the insurgents ‘freedom fighters’. In the context of 
such shifts, bankers’ opinion have had only a secondary role. 

Nevertheless, the debt problem will resurface. The short-term debt 
due in August 1985 is being rescheduled for one year with a full review 
before further arrangements are agreed. South Africa’s medium-term 
foreign debt, estimated at $10 billion in 1985, will fall due for renewal; 
between March 1986 and March 1987 $1.5 billion of it is due for 
repayment plus $500 million down-payment on the frozen short-term 
debt. And unless new arrangements are made on old debts, a flexible 
profitable economy requires new credits especially if the restructuring 
set in train by the recession and social changes is to move ahead. When 
debt is on the agenda it is clear that further pressure from anti-apartheid 
forces and solidarity movements will attempt to ensure that the South 
African regime is effectively isolated financially and that financial 
difficulties become effective financial sanctions. 
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Guatemala in civilian garb 


On 14 January 1986 Vinicio Cerezo of the Partido Demdcrata Cristiana 
Guatemalteca (DCG) took office as Guatemala’s first civilian President 
for sixteen years, and only the second since 1954. Guatemala became 
the last of the three Central American countries forming the triangulo 
del nortc (Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala) in which the military 
have handed over formal tenure of office—but not power—to civilian 
rulers. A pattern had already become familiar from the Presidential 
elections in Honduras (November 1981) and El Salvador (March 1984), 
in which military or military-dominated governments were replaced by 
civilian ‘centre’ or “centre-right’ presidents, largely in order to comply 
with Washington’s strategic requirements in the region.' According to 
the model, the new civilian regimes became ‘democratic’ allies of the 
United States, but in reality were given few powers independent of the 
US or the army. Although the military presence in public administration 
was reduced, the army retained strict control over security matters and 
maintained or expanded its main political raison d’etre of defending the 
rigid socio-econt)mic status quo against cither the threat of popular 
opposition (in the case of Honduras) or already-existing strong 
revolutionary forces (in the case of El Salvador). 

Guatemala broadly fits the general pattern in terms of the division of 
power and roles between civilians and the military but the political 
dynamic leading to the return to civilian rule was distinct from that of its 
neighbours. The ‘external push’ from Washington to hold elections was 
not as significant as the Guatemalan army’s own perception of the need 
for a partial withdrawal in order to maintain the present political 
balance of power. This in itself is not surprising, as Washington’s 
leverage over the Guatemalan army has been severely limited since 
1977, when President Carter’s human rights policy led to a fiercely 
nationali.st right-wing backlash from many senior officers. This article 


' Fur the return tu civilian rule in Honduras sec l.atin America Bureau. Honduras: State for Sale, 
London 198.S, pp 74-1(12, and for Duarte’s victory in El Salvador, sec James Dunkericy, The 
l^ng War- Dictatorship and Revolution in El Salvador. London: Verso; 1985, pp 233-48. 
Comparisons with the democratisation of the Southern Cone arc not very useful: the 
Guatemalan elections form part of a counter-insurgency plan for a civil war that is .still 
continuing (although at a low level of intensity): in general, the Guatemalan army have dictated 
the pace and terms of the return to civilian rule; and they will retain much more political power 
than their counterparts in Uruguay, Brazil or Argentina. 
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therefore focuses on the two major internal dimensions which have 
dictated the rationale for Guatemala’s electoral process, both of which 
have to be placed broadly within the counter-insurgency strategy of an 
army which has been waging a 25-year war against the region’s oldest 
and most resilient guerrilla movement. 

First, ever since the March 1982 coup of General Rios Montt the 
return to civilian rule was seen as an integral part of the army’s security 
plan. One strong current of army thinking had always recognised the 
political advantages of reimposing constitutional rule (albeit in a 
different format to the model of the 1970s); externally this would 
salvage the reputation of a country regarded as one of the continent’s 
worst (if not the worst) human rights violators, and internally it would 
go some way towards reconciling tensions with the tolerated political 
parties and reducing the legitimacy of the guerrilla forces. By 1985, the 
army was sufficiently confident of its political and military control over 
former and present areas of conflict to allow a civilian to take over the 
formal trappings of office, but not to permit a deci-sive change in its 
authority over security issues. Once it had become clear that none of the 
main parties was advocating either prosecutions for past human rights 
violations or reforms that would seriously threaten the landed oligarchy 
and the commercial and industrial sectors who have traditionally held 
political power, the acceptability of a civilian President was put beyond 
doubt. Secondly, the elections came as a much-needed palliative to 
what has plausibly been described as Guatemala's worst economic crisis 
for fifty years. A democratically elected administration was seen by the 
army as a necessary condition for new and expanded flows of foreign 
investment and bilateral and multilateral economic aid, which were 
regarded as the best way out of the economic decline and the increasing 
social polarisation, which, if it were not at least halted, could only 
benefit the left in the long term. 

This article also briefly examines the reconstruction of the 
Guatemalan ‘centre’, the significance of the victory of the Christian 
Democrats, and the political spaces open to, and restraints on. the new 
government. Despite the ubiquitous optimism generated by Cerezo’s 
victory (an optimism shared by the US State Department and Fidel 
Castro), it is hard not to conclude that the elections will once again fulfil 
their historical role of legitimising the status quo and will not act as a 
promoter of social reform. 
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Counter-insurgency and the search for legitimacy, 1982-5 

The principal long-term effect of the CIA-engineered counter¬ 
revolution that toppled the reformist regime of Colonel Jacobo Arbenz 
in 1954 was to turn the Guatemalan military into the country’s most 
powerful political force and the ultimate guarantor of a rigid socio¬ 
economic system that had been temporarily threatened by the Arbenz 
government. Since 1961 a counter-insurgency war has been the single 
most important historical determinant of the army’s political role. 
Throughout the late 1960s, 1970s and 1980s the army had dominated 
successive regimes, either to pre-empt, or to deal directly with, a 
guerrilla or popular challenge. From 1966-70 the chosen method was to 
withdraw from direct rule to allow the civilian Presidency of Mendez 
Montenegro, but only after a pact had been .signed giving complete 
independence to the army in its war with the Fuerzas Armadas 
Rebeldes (FAR) in the eastern departments. In the 1970s the method 
changed to the establishment of a system of closely managed ‘elections’, 
in which the former Minister of Defence would take over the Presidency 
from his predecessor as the candidate of an alliance between traditional 
right-wing and army-created parties. The general elections of 1974, 
1978 and 1982 became elections for generals as the army candidate was 
declared the winner in the face of clear evidence of extensive fraud and 
mounting abstention (which rose from 46 per cent of registered voters 
in 1970 to 65 per cent in 1982, despite the fact that voting was 
compulsory).^ 

The model broke down on 23 March 1982 when for the first time in 
nineteen years sections of the military resorted to a coup to maintain 
power. Although the new regime under Rios Montt immediately 
pledged to clean up both the electoral process and the unprecedented 
levels of corruption and financial mismanagement reached by the 
outgoing Lucas Garcia administration, it soon became apparent that the 
main reason for the coup had been the high command’s conduct of the 
civil war. In the western highland departments large numbers of Indians 
had become either active or passive sympathisers of the EGP (Ej6rcito 
Guerrillero de los Pobres) and ORPA (Organizacidn del Pueblo en 
Armas), largely as a reaction to the army’s repression of their attempts 
to form coopieratives and other grass-roots organisations as a way out of 


^ A useful overview of the electoral process in Guatemala can be found in Polemica, Elecciones en 
Centroamerica, March-June 1984, pp 34-55. 
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their increasing impoverishment.^ By the middle of 1981 the EGP had at 
least four fronts in the departments of El Quiche, Huehuetenango, the 
Verapaces, and Chimaltenango, parts of which were described by 
observers as ranging from ‘on the verge of insurrection’ to ‘no-go’ areas 
for the army. ORPA too had stepped up its operations in San Marcos, 
Solol^ and Ouezaltenango, while the FAR had a significant presence in 
Chimaltenango and El Petdn. By the end of 1981 there was insurgent 
activity in sixteen of Guatemala’s twenty-two departments, and 
guerrilla strength had reached its peak of operational capacity. When 
the EGP, ORPA, and the FAR signed a unity pact together with one 
faction of the Communist Party (PGT-Nucleo) to form the Unidad 
Revolucionaria Nacional Guatemalteca (URNG) in January 1982, this 
was widely interpreted as an accurate indication of the seriousness of 
the guerrilla threat. Both the right-wing parties and large sections of the 
army thought that the war was in danger of being lost.^ 

What ensued was a seventeen-month period of direct military rule 
under Rios Montt, which decisively shifted the balance of the war in the 
military’s favour. This was in part due to the temporary marginalisation 
of those members of the high command who were more interested in the 
spoils of office than in winning the war, and the greater decentralisation 
of power towards those middle-ranking officers who were actually doing 
the fighting. But the real significance of the coup lay in the endorsement 
and implementation of an emergency counter-insurgency master plan, 
named the National Plan of Security and Development. This was 
approved by Rios Montt on 1 April 1982, although the principles of the 
plan had already begun to be implemented in the latter half of 1981 
under the command of Benedicto Lucas, the brother of Lucas Garcia. 
For the first time a major impetus was given to the incorporation of 
broader economic, political and ideological perspectives into the 


’ The literature on the rise of the guerrilla forces includes George Black. Oarrutuii (jiuiirmulii. 
[xtndon: Zed, 1984, eh. 4; J Fried er of., Guatemala in Rebellion UnfmishcJHalory. New York: 
Grove Press, 198.1, Part III, and Part IV, ch. 2; r'oncemcd Cualemal.'in scholars. Dare to 
Struggle, Dare to Win, New York 1981. On the involvement of the Indians, see Ricardo Falla, 
Quiche Rehelde, Guatemala City; Editorial Universitaria 1978; Epica Task Force, Indian 
Guatemala: Path to Liberation, Washington DC 1984; and various articles in Cultural Survival 
Quarterly 7(1) ‘Death and Disorder in Guatemala', Spring 198.1. 

■* There is considerable debate as to whether this was in fact the case The URNG's public position 
is that they overestimated their own strength, while gravely underestimating that of the army 
and government intelligence network. The triumphalism following the Sandinista victory in 
Nicaragua was one factor that clearly affected their strategy and expectations. Tlicre is less 
debate about the army’s perception of the threat. General Lobos Zamora, Chief of Staff under 
the Mejia government, in a speech in October 1984 estimated that the EGP alone had gained up 
to 260,UUf) ‘ideological sympathisers'. 
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counter-insurgency model. At the local level, this meant moving away 
from purely military responses towards addressing the basic socio¬ 
economic and political conditions that allowed the guerrillas to gain 
popular support. At the national level it stressed the importance of a 
return to constitutional rule. Points 12 and 14 of the Plan spoke 
explicitly of the need both to ‘restructure the electoral system so that 
. . . there will be respect for political participation and avoidance of 
frustration among the people' and ‘to re-establish constitutional rule in 
the country as a matter of urgency.'' It amounted to a recognition by 
the new command of the benefits of a two-track policy of conducting a 
more ‘efficient’ counter-insurgency war and linking it to a return to 
constitutional rule, which was clearly regarded as a security issue. 

The National Plan heralded one of the most savage periods of 
Guatemalan history. The first stage, named ‘Plan Victoria '82', entailed 
u major escalation in military pacification campaigns against the 
guerrilla's civilian support base and a broadening of a civic action 
scheme known as 'Fusiles y Frijoles' (‘Bullets and Beans’). TTie 
scheme’s principal objective was to secure permanent access to whole 
Indian communities by compulsory mass involvement in rural security 
and development programmes. The devastating effect of the purely 
military side to the campaign has been widely documented.'’ ‘Scorched 
earth’ tactics and a highly calculated pattern of mass murders became 
commonplace. Amnesty International estimated that 2,600 civilians, 
mostly Indians, were killed in the first six months of Rios Montt’s 
regime, while other human rights organisations put the year-end figure 
as high as 10,000. The creation of a network of civilian defence patrols, 
who.se membership had already reached 40,000 by September, was 
politically just as important. Rios Montt succeeded in winning the 
military’s support for the civilian patrol system largely because the 
programme was designed to separate the Indian civilian population 
from the guerrillas without creating an independent militia force (which 
the army feared could be used against them). Military control over the 
civilian patrols was only assured by a mixture of terror tactics and the 
linking of food handouts to cooperation with the government.^ 

^ George Black ibid., p 190. 

" Americas Watch. Human Rights in Guatemala: No Neutrals Allowed, New York, November 
1982, and Creating a Desolation and Calling it Peace, New York, 1983. Permanent People's 
Tribunal, Guatemala: Tyranny on Trial, San Francisco: Synthesis, 1984; Survival International, 
Witness to Genocide, London 1983; Minority Rights Group, Central America’s Indians, London 
1984, pp 15-17. 

’ See Americas Watch, A Nation of Prisoners, New York, January 1984, passim. 
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Rios Montt was slow to comply with the return to constitutional rule. 
The creation of an advisory 34-member Council of State drawn from a 
wide variety of interest groups was heralded by his apologists (including 
the US State Department) as evidence of his democratic credentials, 
but in reality it consisted of token representation and was boycotted by 
all the major parties. Exactly one year after the coup (and in response to 
at least four more coup attempts), Rios Montt announced a ‘political 
opening’, and decreed the Political Parties Law and the Voter 
Registration Law and set up the Supreme Electoral Tribunal. Three 
months later, under pressure both from the political parties and sectors 
of the military, elections for a Constituent Assembly were set for 1 July 
1984. 

Rios Montt was finally ousted on 8 August 1983, and was replaced by 
his former Minister of Defence, General Mejia Victores. The coup was 
not due to his lack of haste in returning government to civilians. Rather, 
he had alienated the business community by proposing a value-added 
tax; he had angered the upper echelons of the army by relying on an 
inner circle of junior officers and interfering with the traditional 
patterns of army promotion; the Catholic church hierarchy were 
dismayed by his aggressive style of ‘born-again’ Christianity; and his 
reluctance to support US regional plans for the reactivation of 
CONDECA (the Central American Defence Council) had distanced 
him from the Reagan Administration. However, from the beginning, 
the Mejia government pledged its support for a two-stage electoral 
timetable of withdrawal. Both stages were firmly placed within the 
army’s annual counter-insurgency plans for 1984 and 1985, the 
successors to Rios Montt’s ‘Victoria ’82’. ‘Reencuentro Institucional 
’84’ (‘Institutional Renewal ’84’) included an expansion of counter¬ 
insurgency operations, but also the holding of Constituent Assembly 
, elections as scheduled, while ‘Estabilidad ’85’ (‘Stability ’85’) called for 
Presidential elections in 1985. The majority of senior officers clearly 
believed that the pseudo-democratic channels which had functioned in 
the 1970s should be reofiened and the tolerated political parties be given 
space within them. What had changed was that they would not allow 
themselves to compete openly nor offer obvious support for any one 
candidate. 

The first stage took place on 1 July 1984, when elections were held for 
^ a Constituent As.sembly. The parties taking part spanned only the far- 
1 to centre-right of the political spectrum. Owing to the peculiarity of 
the electoral system, the DCG won the highest percentage of the vote 
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(15.6 per cent) but only twenty of the eighty-eight Congressic 
seat.s as against the twenty-three won by the far-right MLN-C 
alliance (Movimiento dc Libcracidn Nacional—Central Aut6n 
Nacionaiista) and the twenty-one won by the centre-right UCN (Uii 
del Centro Nacional). The remaining twenty-four seats were sharet 
five other parties and one civic committee. The military did gain sc 
internal and international acclaim both for allowing the elections tc 
ahead and for the large percentage (78 per cent) of the registe 
electorate who had voted; but many commentators pointed out not c 
the electorate’s more likely reasons for voting, but also the 460, 
blank or spoiled papers which, at 23 per cent of the vote, would h 
constituted a victory in the elections.** The Constituent Assembly 
clearly designed as a cosmetic exercise. It was only empowered to d 
a new Constitution and set the timetable for Presidential election 
1985, and it could not enact legislation or elect an interim President.‘ 
December 1984 only thirteen articles of the new Constitution’s chaj 
on individual rights had been approved. The full Magna Carta 
passed on 31 May 1985, setting the first round of Presidential clecti 
for 3 November and the (possible) second round for 8 December. 


The consolidation of army control in the rural areas 

In the three-year period after Rios Montt’s ‘Victoria '82' the army 
able to consolidate its political control over former conflict areas, 
essentially low-cost strategy, to a large extent not aided by h 
amounts of aid from the US, proved highly effective in addressing 
‘development’ aspect to the security plan.'*’ The sheer scale 


" Everyone over Ihc age of 18 (except for illiterate women) was required to vote or face a fine 
S. The failure to receive a registration stamp on an identity card often gave rise U) suspicii 
created legal problems (like the denial of a passport). Sec Inforpress Ccntroamerii 
(iuaiemala; Elediom J9H5, Guatemala City, October 198.S. pp ZW>. 

Mejia Victore.s had made this explicit one week before the elections: ‘The As.sembly doc 
have the authority to elect a provisional President, and the elected deputies. . . cannot pas 
substantive measures. We must be very clear: The people are not granting authority ti 
Constituent As.sembly.’ Quoted in Le Monde Diplomatique, Mexico City, January 1986. 
Between 1977 and 1984, the Guatemalan military received no direct bilateral military aid 
the US; in l985US$3UI),(X)()wasgrantcdformililary training, and US $ll)..'1 million wasproji 
for the fiscal year 1986.1 lowevcr, trucks, jeeps and helicopters worth more than US $30 m 
were sold to the Guatemalan army by US companies over the same period. USAIE 
indirectly contributed several million dollars to the army through its grants to the Nat 
Reconstruction Committee and BANDESA, the rural development bank. Military aic 
support from Israel, Taiwan, South Africa and pre-Alfonsfn Argentina largely rcplacei 
assistance 
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evastation and terror left by the initial stages of ‘Plan Victoria’ greatly 
acilitated the process.*’ ‘Firmeza ’83’ (‘Stability ’83’) marked the 
ecisive shift of emphasis from purely physical repression (which still 
ontinued) towards creating the necessary instnnnents of social control 
nd restructuring of the rural economy for counter-insurgency 
urposes. The civilian patrol system remained the linchpin of the 
trategy and was expanded to 900,000 members, but six ‘development 
oles’ and around fifty model villages were also added. *^ 

In 1983 the programme included the army’s expansion and internal 
estructuring, and a decentralisation of the state’s admini.strativc 
unctions. Total troop strength grew to 40,000. The army’s old office of 
lilitary/civilian affairs (S-5) was upgraded to run the model villages, 
evclopment poles and civilian patrols. In October the army also 
nnounced the formation of a system of Inter-institutional Coordinators 
ICs), which were in effect a form of parallel government in the rural 
reas. They were organised on a national, departmental and local level 
uch that all government and private (both national and international) 
evelopment projects and resource allocations were subordinated to 
rmy authority and therefore to national security goals. The lICs 
ivolved the incorporation of up to twenty state or parastatal agencies, 
lany of which were brought under military control. At the national 
;vel, the TICs were headed by the Army Chief of Staff, at a 
epartmental level by the regional commander, and at the municipal 
:vel by a local mayor, who was supervised by the local military 
ommander. The civilian patrols, development poles and the lICs 
although in a slightly different format) were all legally written into the 
lew Constitution. As one expert on Guatemala recently observed: 
he army has saturated the Guatemalan countryside with barracks and bases, 
egular troops and paramilitary patrols, resettlement camps and model 
illages. It has created a complex fabric of new agencies, programs and 
ureaucratic structures, and begun to address new ways of organizing the rural 
conomy ... the army may be going back to the barracks, but in its definition 
he barracks cover most of Guatemala. * ’ 

' Based on government figures (or the number of orphans in the highland departments, the 
Washington Office on Latin America in their 1985 report Without Security or Development: 
Guatemala MUiutrised, put the death toll for the period 1981 to 1984 at between 50,000 and 
75,0(X)dead or disappeared; according to the army 440Indian villages had been destroyed; there 
are between 100,000 and 1.50,000 Guatemalan refugees in Mexico; and around half a milli<in 
Guatemalans arc internally displaced. 

’ British Parliamentary Human Rights Group, Bitter and Cruel: Report on a Mission to 
Guatemala, London, October 1984, ch. .1. 

' ‘Under the Gun', Nacia Report on the Americas 19(b) November-December 1985, pp 21-2. 
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The whole system allowed the army to retain its control over b 
resources and the rural population, even under a future civil 
government. Frequent statements made by regional command 
throughout 1985 made it clear that the new civilian President wo 
meet enormous obstacles in trying to dismantle such a deeply implan 
system.''’ This was not just because the army would be reluctant to 
five years of counter-insurgency work pass out of their conti 
Although the overall effect of counter-insurgency plans from 198 
had been to deal a severe blow to the URNG (and especially the EG 
there were signs throughout 1985 that guerrillas were recovering so 
lost ground in terms of the number of actions, arms recuperations i 
army casualties. In the first ten months of the year, 210 guerrilla act! 
were reported, a 40 per cent increase from the same period in 1984,! 
more than the total for 1983. In the months of September and Octot 
URNG actions were reported to have reached their highest level 
three years, affecting eleven of the twenty-two department 
Although none of the URNG’s military actions demonstrated a capai 
to move from small-scale ambushes and outpost raids to a m 
sustained engagement with the army, their constant presence in 
rural areas, including regions under tight military control, strengthei 
the military’s desire to keep intact the various elements of 
counter-insurgency programme. Even so, the army’s overall confide 
in its level of control over former conflict zones was a central facto 
allowing a civilian to take over. They could accept a tactical withdra 
from formal power once the necessary measures had been passed 
guarantee the consolidation of its counter-insurgency policy. They i 
knew that one advantage of a civilian administration would be 
increase the chances of the US Congress allowing more military 
from the Reagan Administration; but this was seldom considereo 
important as the need for increased flows of economic aid, both foi 
own counter-insurgency purposes and for the economy as a whole. 


'■* See. for example. Inforpress CtntTowMricuna. ibid.,p 35; and Wall Street Journal (New Y 
31 October 1985. 

Inforpress Ceniroamericana, Guatemala City, No. 671. The main areas of operations art 
following (asof December 1^5): The FAR in the Peten and northern Alta Verapaz; the EC 
the northern highland regions, principally in Ouichd; and ORPA in the west and souths 
especially in San Marcos, southern Quezaltenango, Solold and Suchitepdquez. Itiere i 
ocea-sional presence in Santa Rosa, Escuintia, Chimaltenango and Baja Verapaz. A un 
General (.'ommand of the three groups (the PGT-nucIco has not carried out a military actio 
at least three years) was announced towards the end of 1985. The army estimates the guei 
fighting strength at 4,000; the US Embassy puts the figure at 2,000, and newspaper repot 
1 , 000 . 
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The economic crisis and short-term instability 

Whereas the military scored a temporary victory over the guerrilla 
forces, a solution to the five-year decline in the Guatemalan economy 
proved far more intractable. The decline had originated in the economic 
recession of the industrialised countries at the end of the 1970s, which 
sharply cut the price and demand for Guatemala’s main agricultural 
exports. The recession also led to a major contraction of the regional 
market for Guatemala’s manufactured exports, which in the 1960s and 
1970s had come to represent just under 40 per cent of the total value of 
exports.’*' In the twelve months leading up to the November elections, 
the economy spiralled further out of control and the country was widely 
regarded as facing its worst economic crisis since the 1930s. The GDP 
growth rate had fallen a cumulative 6.1 per cent from 1982-3, and 
although it had levelled out in 1984 (0.2 per cent), it was projected to fall 
again (by 1.6 per cent) in 1985. In the five-year period between 1980 and 
1985, half of the economic growth of the previous thirty years had been 
lost, and GDP per capita was at the 1971 level. A paucity of foreign 
exchange reserves and a budget deficit projected to rise to 0 735 million 
in 1986 were the main structural causes of a rapid devaluation of the 
quetzal from a 60-year parity with the dollar until November 1984 to a 
black market rate of nearly 4 quetzales to the dollar by September 1985. 
The foreign debt, which historically had been manageable by Central 
American standards, had risen from US $1,053 million in 1980 to US 
$2,374 million in 1984, while the debt service ratio had reached 38 per 
cent of the value of exports (US $500 million) in 1985. Inflation, which 
had remained in single figures for most of the post-war period, had risen 
to between 35 per cent and 40 per cent in the months leading up to 
the elections. By 1985 underemployment and unemployment were 
affecting around 45 per cent of the work force. 

The principal political effect of the economic recession was to 
exacerbate the historical tensions between the army and the private 
sector over the running of the economy. Founded in 1957, CACIF 
(Comite Coordinador de Asociaciones Agn'colas, Indust^aies y 
Financieras) has functioned as the main representative ot the 
Guatemalan private sector. Since the escalation of the civil war CACIF 
and the military have shared basic assumptions about the need to defeat 


'* For a full explanation of the causes of the economic crisis, see Inforprrxs Crmroamcruana. 
‘Guatemala: elections 1985,’ October 1985, pp 13-23. 
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the guerrillas, but have agreed on little else.*^ These tensions are n 
paralleled to the same degree in the rest of the region, largely because 
the exceptionally belligerent resistance of the Guatemalan right to ev. 
a modicum of social, economic and especially fiscal reforms, ai 
because of the military's substantial stake in the Guatemalan econom 
In general, the military have tried to extract appreciable tax concessio 
from the private sector (which pays one of the lowest rates of tax in tl 
Western hemisphere'*^) to help to finance the cost of the war, whi 
CACIF have attacked the military’s large institutional and individu 
interests in state enterprises and public works projects.*'* After tl 
March 1982 Rfos Montt coup, the friction crystallised around a .soluti< 
to a burgeoning fiscal deficit. The Lucas Garcia government (1971H1 
had overseen a massive increase in government spending, largely as 
result of outright corruption, a rapid expansion of investment in pubi 
works projects and the rising cost of financing the war. Between 19' 
and 1981 the deficit rose by a factor of 17, and increased from an avera] 
of 1 per cent of GDP in the years prior to 1978 to 7.4 per cent in 1981 ( 
numerical terms from O 39 million to O 683 million). Although Ri 
Montt did reduce the deficit to around US $300 million in 1983, 1 
attempt to impose new taxes (a value-added tax (I VA) of 10 per cent) ( 
the private .sector was a major reason for his eventual removal in Augu 
1983. Mejia Viclores initially appeased the private sector by reducit 
the I VA by 3 per cent, but the tensions soe>n resurfaced as the solutio 
offered by either side were bound to affect the economic interests of tl 
other. 

In June 1984 the IMF suspended the remaining US $60 million of 
US $120 million stand-by loan because the government had failed 


” Allhou^h Ihcrc are chisc links between the political parties iind sectors of the husin 
community. ('ACIF has tended to function as the most coherent political representative of i 
Ciuuientalan private sector (despite frequent sectoral disagreements within its membership 
"* Guatemala has the lowest tax ratio to GDP in Latin America. Tax income as a percentage 
GDP amounted to .S.3 per cent in 1984, while the average for the rest of Central America ranf 
from J 2 per cent to .11 per cent. Direct taxes on income and wealth (both personal and corpora 
comprise less than onc-Fifth of all tax revenue, whereas for most other countries with marl 
economics it is closer to 8(1 per cent. 

In the last fifteen years individual generals have used their control of the state to acqu 
considerable personal fortunes (espeaally as owners of valuable land and mineral deposi 
while the army as an institution has established a substantial economic base through iLs interc 
in around twenty state enterprises and especially through its own bank (El Banco del Ej£rci 
and the IPM (Instituto de Provisidn Militar), both of which have made large invc.stments 
financial and industrial projects. CACIF complain both of the ‘Somocisation’ of the econo 
which distorts the free market, and of the opportunities for personal enrichment offered 
costly public works projects. Their bite noire is the Chixoy hydroelectric dam whose budget n 
from US $.361) million at conception to US $901) million by late I98.S. 
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comply with its requirements of reducing the fiscal deficit to 3 per cent of 
GDP and establishing limits to the growth in credit from the internal 
banking system, which the IMF saw as the major cause of the excessive 
amount of money circulating in the economy.^’ Meji'a Vfctores finally 
moved to raise taxes in September 1984, by lifting some of the IVA 
exemptions that favoured the agro-export sector and introducing a new 
stamp tax. But the measures were clearly insufficient. The gravity of the 
crisis was finally recognised in November with the announcement of a 
‘state of emergency in international transfers’ and the establishment of a 
parallel foreign exchange market. The parity rate was maintained for 
the import of essential goods and to honour the foreign debt, while a 
new rate of O 1.40: US $1 was formally introduced for most other 
transactions. The parallel rate was intended as a disincentive to luxury 
imports, but the measures resulted in a generalised rise in inflation as 
many companies used the opportunity to raise domestic prices, 
irrespective of whether the goods were affected by the higher exchange 
rate. When the Minister of the Economy, Lconel Hemdndez Cardona, 
blamed the rise in inflation on the private sector, CACIF responded by 
demanding his resignation. Mejfa Vfctores backed his Minister and 
even threatened to nationalise some businesses if the private sector did 
not collaborate with the government. 

After another IMF visit in March, the government unveiled what 
amounted to its most comprehensive attempt at fiscal reform and its 
most concerted attack ever on CACIF. On 8 April, the Minister of 
Finance, Colonel Leonardo Figueroa Villate, announced a 15 per cent 
tax on non-essential imports from Central America and a 50 percent tax 
on goods from outside the region. The package also rai.sed interest rates 
from 12 per cent to 16 per cent, and included a tax on private education 
and some duties on coffee exports which had previously been tax-free. 
Mejfa Vfctores was explicit in asserting that big business and higher 
income brackets had to make sacrifices. The response of CACIF was 
both immediate and effective. A series of full-page advertisements 
demanded the withdrawal of the measures and the resignation of 
several Cabinet ministers. Threats to paralyse production and 


In the periiKl fnim 1979 tti 1984, 62 per eent of the budget deficit was financed by monetary 
emission from the Central Bank. The new money flooded the market and created an enormous 
demand for dollars, which in turn led to a rapid depletion in the country's monetary reserves 
(from US $682 million in 1978 to a negative US $422 million in December 1984). I'he inability of 
the Central Bank to meet the demand for dollars spawned a rapid increase in black market 
dealings and the inevitable drop in the value of the quetzal. 
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transportation were backed up by talk of withdrawing from a 
dialogue with the government. Five political parties denounced i 
measures more cautiously (so as not to isolate the Mejfa government 
comprehensively that their short-term electoral future would 
jeopardised), while the Constituent Assembly asked for a susf>ensioti 
the tax proposals and urged a meeting between the government a 
CACIF. 

The rumours of an imminent coup were so pervasive that a ' 
Embassy spokesman in Honduras reported that it had already taf 
place.'Fhe army Chief of Staff, Lobos Zamora, was forced 
announce that there would be no repetition of the coup to remove R 
Montt (over his similar attempts to push through fiscal reforms), a 
reiterated the army’s support for the Mejfa government. The Sti 
Department for its part issued a strong statement against ‘ai 
democratic elements who were taking advantage of the situation 
threaten the proce.ss of democratisation'. After a series of emerger 
meetings of the senior command, the government backed down. On 
April, the Minister of Finance was replaced and five days later the ' 
proposals were repealed. By the end of the month the Minister of 1 
Economy had been sub.stituted by his deputy. In what was clearl; 
political manoeuvre designed to reduce the chances of a coup, I 
government then announced a ‘National Dialogue’ which called up 
CACIF, unions, university representatives, political parties, the chui 
and the military to submit recommendations to solve the fiscal cri: 
CAClF’s response was the release of a 30-page document on 6 Mi 
unsurprisingly blaming the government for the crisis, and calling for a 
per cent cut in the budget, an end to government corruption, l 
privatisation of state enterprises, and a halt to government-sponsoi 
speculation on the foreign exchange markets. When the Natioi 
Dialogue ended on 21 June without reaching any conclusions, a n 
Technical Commission of Economic Advisers was formed and on 6 J' 
proposed minor new taxes (on international transactions and airp 
dues) which were largely accepted by CACIF as short-term measur 
The government had gained a temporary breathing-.space, but 1 
political implications of the April crisis were self-evident. CACIF h 
demonstrated its capacity both to block the implementation of ma 
economic reforms and severely to curtail the regime’s capacity 
govern. Although the tension remained in the months coming up to i 

’’ Inforpress Cenlroamencana, ibid.,p 16. 
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elections,a tacit consensus was reached that neither the economic 
crisis nor the impasse could be resolved until the Mejia government was 
replaced by a new civilisation administration. 

What followed in September only served to emphasise the 
government’s mismanagement of the economy and its short-term 
instability. The authorisation of a 50 per cent increase in urban bus fares 
at the end of August sparked off the first massive street protests in 
Guatemala City since 1978. Students were joined by housewives and the 
unemployed in nearly ten days of rioting around the capital. At least 
fifty buses were destroyed and more than Q I million reported in other 
damages. In all, ten people were killed, about 100 injured, 2,0(X) 
arrested, and around sixty ‘disappeared’. The National University of 
San Carlos was occupied by the army for two days, which caused a 
further US $1.5 millions’ worth of damage. Even when the government 
revoked the bus fare increase on 4 September, the protests against the 
general rise in the cost of living continued for two daj's.^^ Although 
these protests were generally spontaneous and unorganised, work 
go-slows, which had begun in several government departments in 
August, escalated into a wave of strikes to push for wage increases."'* In 
the face of a threat of a national strike, on 13 September Mejia Victores 
was forced to grant a O 50 a month bonus for some 2(X),000 state 
employees, and to announce a price freeze on 45 basic consumer items. 
At the height of the protests, there were strong rumours of another 
imminent coup d’etat, and Mejia himself was widely reported to have 
expressed his willingness to resign, but was prevailed upon to stay on by 
the US Embassy and the political party leaders who feared his 
resignation would delay or jeopardise the elections."** In early October, 


In August, the Central Bank announced that some US $.S.^ million due from agro-export sales 
had never reached the flank ax required by law. In what was widely considered a related 
incident, Roberto Castaneda Felice, the President of AGA (Asociacidn Guatemalteca de 
Agricultores), an afFiliate of CACIF. was gunned down on 12 August in Guatemala City, 'litis 
was rumoured to be a government-directed reprisal for CACIF's rejection of the economic 
reforms. 

Between Augast 1984 and September 1985 the Consumer Price Index rose by 35 per cent, 
compared to a fall of 2 per cent in the corresponding period the year before. The price of beans, 
for example, had increased three-fold since the end of 1984, from 24 centavos a pound to 
between 60 and 75 centavos. 

llie most important of these were the teachers' union, and public sector workers in the Finance 
Ministry, the Judiciary, Public Health, Public Works, Social Security, Waterworks and the 
General Electric Company, llic national teachers' strike organised by the CNM (Ct>n.\e/o 
Nacionatdel Magislerio) spread to twenty of the country's twenty-two departments and was only 
temporarily resolved by the government's unilateral suspension of all classes until the new 
school year in January 1986. 

“ New York Times, 6 September 1985. 
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both the Minister of Finance and the President of the Central Ba 
resigned over the pay awards and the government’s failure to endoi 
an official devaluation of the quetzal, thus bringing to four the numh 
of senior government appointees who had been replaced or h 
resigned over the handling of the economic crisis. Without the promi 
of the November elections, the Mejia government would probably n 
have lasted the year. 

The relationship between the economic crisis and the electo: 
process was not .straightforward. On the one hand, the sharpen 
conflict with the private sector in April and the protests in Septemt 
nearly provoked military coups that would have inevitably postpon 
the Pre.sidential elections. However, the overall effect of the crisis w 
to convince the majority of the senior command, the private sector a 
the traditional right-wing parties of the need for a civilian reginr 
which, it was hoped, would have a more legitimate ba.se for addressi 
the economic decline. If a solution was not found in the immedit 
future, the army ran the risk of a rapid increase in popular demands 1 
more fundamental reforms. A withdrawal from formal power woi 
also offer the short-term political advantages of dissociation from t 
national crisis, a solution to the Mejia government’s tempera 
instability, and a le.sscning of the tension between the regime and t 
private sector. But the main benefit of a civilian President was alwa 
perceived to be that of increasing the chances of a substantial increase 
economic aid and inve.stmcnt, both as a way out of the economic mon 
and to help finance the counter-insurgency budget (which in nomir 
terms consumed about 17 per cent of the national budget, but in r< 
terms around 30 per cent).^** Because the Mejia government h 
manifestly failed to show any significant break with its predccesso 
human rights rccord,^^ the US Congress had several times blocked t 
Reagan Administration’s efforts to raise the amount of military a 
economic aid to the Mejia regime. The International Security a 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985 had stipulated that futu 


Thit Week (Guatemala (’ity) Z*i November 1VK5. 

llic assa.ssination of two leaders of the only human rights group in Guatemala, the Clrupo 
Apoyo Mutuo (the Mutual Support Group), in March and April 1985 attracted the m 
international attention. Sec especially, Americas Watch, The Group for Mutual Support. N 
York, 1985 and Amnesty International, Memorandum presented to the Government 
Guatemala following a Mission to Guatemala in April 1985, London, February 1986. The 
Embassy in Guatemala, which tends to underestimate the Figures, reported 373 politi 
assassinations and 1.35 disappearances in the first .seven months of I^. 
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issistance would be conditional on a transition to civilian nile.^*^ 
Vdoreover, throughout the course of the year, the US Ambassador to 
juatemala, Alberto Martinez Piedra, and the US State Department 
Tequently stated their willingness to send increased amounts of aid 
snce a civilian government had been voted in. A new regime held out 
;he additional possible advantage of a reconciliation with the IMF, 
ivhich had clearly indicated over the previous year that it did not 
:onsider the military regime capable of implementing any arrangement 
ivhich would warrant an extension of loans. Guatemala’s international 
isolation, the regime’s lack of domestic legitimacy and the economic 
crisis could all benefit from a return to civilian rule. But the army also 
needed an electoral result in which there would be no fraud, no military 
candidate and no obvious military preference, so that no-one could 
doubt the purity of the event. 

The reconstruction of the centre 

The sixteen months of electioneering between the Constituent 
Assembly elections of July 1984 and the Presidential elections of 3 
November 1985 were nearly eclipsed by the scale of the economic crisis. 
However, eight candidates and twelve parties did finally contest the first 
round (see Tabic 1). The plethora of parties gave the impression of 
genuine political pluralism, but by most criteria only the small Social 
Democrat Party (PSD), which is affiliated to the Socialist International, 
could convincingly be described as left of centre."'^ Nevertheless, the 
period was politically significant for the decline and fragmentation of 
the traditional ultra-right wing parties which had dominated the 
tolerated political space for the previous fifteen years, the consolidation 
of two new self-defined centrist parties, and the derechizadon (right- 
wing drift) of the Christian Democrat Party. The four major 
candidates shared the common aspiration of staking out the ’middle 
ground’ for their parties or alliances. Although there were nuances of 
disagreement over economic and foreign jxilicy, the real significance of 

“ Section 703(a)(1) required that the President certify to t.’ongress that 'an elected civilian 
government is in power in Guatemala and has submitted a formal written request to the I’S for 
assistance, sales, or financing to be provided.' 

^ After a personal meeting between Mcjfa Vfetores and PSD leaders in C’lrsta Rica in Januarv 
1985, the party announced its decision to amtest the elections after four years of H'mi- 
ciandestinity. Not all the leadenhip (including Juan Alberto Puentes Knight, the son of the 
founder of the party, Alberto Puentes Mohr) subsequently returned, arguing that iheir 
participation would only lend credence to the democratic facade. 
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Table 1: Votes cast for presidential candidates (Round 1,3 November 1985) 

% of Valid 


Party/Coalition 

Candidate 

Votes 

Votes 

DCG 

Vinicio Cerezo Arevalo 

648,681 

38.65 

UCN 

Jorge Carpio Nicolle 

339,522 

20.23 

PDCN/PR 

Jorge Serrano El/as 

231,397 

13.78 

MLN/PID 

Mario Sandoval AlarcOn 

210,806 

12.56 

CAN 

Mario David Garcia 

105,473 

6.28 

PSD 

Mario Soldrzano Martinez 

57,362 

3.41 

PNR 

Alejandro Maldonado Aguirre 

52,941 

3.20 

PIJA/MEC/FUN 

Leonel Sisniega Otero 

32,128 

1.91 


Source: Tribunal Supremo Electoral 

Note: Approximately 3.8 million (ruatemalans are of voting age, of whom 2.75 million 
(72 per cent) had registered. The total number of votes ca.st wa.s 1,886,9.52 (68.5 per cent 
ot those registered) of which 1,678,.300 were valid, 146,034 .spoiled, and 82,618 left 
blank. Absenteeism was therefore 31.5 per cent (relative to registration), or 50.3 per 
cent (relative to eligibility). Of the 2.75 million who registered, ju.st over 1 million (.37 
per cent) were unable to read or write. 

Acronyms: DC'G = DemcKTacia Cristiana Guatcmalteca; UCN = llnidn del Centro 
National; PDCN = Parlido Democratico dc Cooperacion National; PR = Partido 
Revolueionario; Ml.N = Movimiento de Liberacidn Nacional; PID = Partido 
Institucional Democratico; CAN = Central Aut^ntica Nacionalista; PSD = Partido 
Socialista Democratico; PNR = Partido Nacional Renovador; PUA == Partido 
Unificiicidn Anticomunista; MEC = Movimiento Bmcrgente dc (.'oneordia; 
rUN = Frentc dc Unidad Nacional. 


the parties’ programmes lay in their shared promises not to carry out 
certain measures. Within four weeks of the Constituent Assembly 
elections, the limits on the political agenda were clearly marked out. In 
a public forum on 25 July 1984, Vinicio Cerezo of the DCG concurred 
with the other leading candidates that there would be no banking or 
agrarian reforms, and no nationalisations of private property or 
companies. In the weeks that followed, there was a similar agreement 
over the need to avoid ‘Argentina-.style’ prosecutions for past human 
rights violations. With the most moderate candidate offering such solid 
guarantees to both the army and the private sector, the Mejia regime did 
not need to interfere too openly in the elections. The advantages of 
overseeing a relatively free electoral process far outweighed any 
particular preference that sectors of the army may have held. 

The parties of the traditional ultra-right, such as the MLN, CAN and 
PID (Partido Institucional Democratico), which broadly represented 
military agro-exj)ort and business interests in the 1960s and 197()s, lost 
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much of their traditional constituency to the more moderate options 
offered by the UCN and the PDCN (Partido Dcmocrdtico de 
Cooperacidn Nacional).'’" In part this was due to their internal 
fragmentation. Prior to the Constituent Assembly elections, the small 
PUA (Partido Unificacidn Anticomunista) had split from the MLN. It 
was led by Leonel Sisniega Otero, who had long been frustrated by the 
MLN’s antediluvian leader, Mario Sandoval Alarcdn, and his iron grip 
on the leadership of the party. The MLN, PID and CAN had joined 
forces to fight the Constituent Assembly elections, but in January 1985 
CAN broke with the alliance when they were refused the Vice- 
Presidential ticket. The MLN’s decline was also due to the aggravation of 
its historical differences with sectors of the military. Whereas the PID 
had maintained a more harmonious relationship with top generals, since 
the mid-197()s the traditional agro-export sectors represented in the 
MLN had opposed the military’s ‘statist’ tendencies. The economic 
crisis of the early 1980s accentuated the underlying antagonism and led 
to a significant withdrawal of military support from the party. But. more 
importantly, there was a clear understanding within sectors of the army 
that the victory of an ultra-right candidate would not serve their aim of 
being welcomed back on to the list of civilised nations and thereby 
receiving more aid. I’he MLN once again insisted on the Presidential 
candidature of Sandoval for their alliance with the PID. Although 
Sandoval attempted to moderate his party’s historical positions, the 
‘D’Aubuisson factor’ came into play.^' The international climate 
favoured new ‘moderate’ faces which could not be so easily associated 
with an identifiable semi-fascist ideology or past (or future) acts of 
repression. 

The UCN and the PDCN were both formed to contest the 1984 
Constituent Assembly elections, and shared the common aspiration and 
advantage of presenting a fresh, moderate and mixlcrnising image. 
Their joint aim was to wrest space from the traditional right and to 


The MLN arc the political heirs to the I9,S4 coup, and are inlernationallv nolonous for ihcir 
fascist sympathies and their organisation of rural paramilitary death squads in the late I V5ds. the 
PID was formed by the army in I96.‘i and is comprised principally of stale lunctionarics and 
high-ranking military officers who benefited from stale-owned businesses, especially under 
Lucas Garcia: the CAN was originally a creation of .some business .sectors lespeeiallv indiisirial 
and financial capital) and military officers who supported President Arana (Id?! 1-74)—the new 
leadership tried to distance itself from the old association. 

" Sandoval’s name is usually not put down in print without quoting his description of the MLN as 
the ‘party of organised violence'. In fact he was referring to the MDN (Movimiento DcmiK-raiico 
Nacional), the predecessor to the MLN. but it is hard to pinpoint any major ideological 
differences between the two parties. 
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distance themselves from the alleged radical tendencies of the DCG. 
Their economic policies differed from the MLN in their resistance to 
purer forms of monetarism, but in general they proffered orthodox 
conservative measures (with the emphasis on improved agricultural 
production, more efficient use of unutilised and state-owned land, and 
better collection of tax revenue), but no mention of serious reforms.'^^ 
The PDCN’s candidate, Jorge Serrano Elias, who was a promoter of the 
fundamentalist 'Church of the Word’ and the former head of the 
Council of State under Rios Montt, claimed a substantial base amongst 
the national cooperative movement and Protestant sectors, while the 
appeal of the UCN depended more on the media packaging of its 
leader, Jorge Carpio Nicolle, through his two newspapers El Grdfico 
and La Razon, than on any defined ideology or social base. Both 
Serrano and Carpio Nicolle were frequently rumoured to be the 
unofficial candidates of the private sector, the army or the US. The 
PDCN undoubtedly received substantial backing from commercial 
sectors and some cotton-growers and colfee farmers who deserted the 
MLN, whereas Carpio’s seemingly inexhaustible campaign funds raised 
further speculation about his sources of finance and his political 
independence from the army." It was frequently alleged that the 
outgoing Foreign Minister, Fernando Andrade Di'az-Duran, organi,scd 
.support for Carpio among army officers and the private sector as part of 
a longer-term pensonal ambition to promote his own bid for the 
Prc.sidency." The break-up of UCN’s alliance with the equally 
conservative PR (Partido Revolucionario) in March over the UCN’s 
alleged backers and with the PNR (Partido Nacional Renovador) in 
July helped to stymie the Andrade project and seriously weakened the 
UCN’s chances. The fact that only two years after their formation both 
parties could seriously contend for the Presidency only served to 
highlight the fragility of their social base and the atrophy of open 
electoral politics in the 1970s and 1980s. The true Guatemalan centre 
parties—the social democratic FUR (Frcnte Unido dc la Revolucidn) 
and the PSD—had been wiped out by the Lucas Administration at the 
end of the 1970s in a deliberate attempt to pre-empt the 'moderate 
option’ (and to force the Carter Administration to side with the right). 


See Inforpress CeniriMimericana, ibid., pp 24-43, for a full description of all the parties' 
candidates and programmes. 

" ('arpio Nicolle is said to have received substantial funds from the Banco del Ej^rcito to help the 
reactivation of his newspaper, El Grdfico, after the earthquake in 1976. 

.Sec for example, Thit Week fGuatcmala City) 25 March 19S5. 
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The death of the genuine centre had led, in the early 1980s to the 
further polarisation of Guatemalan politics, which had clearly not been 
halted by the arrival of new self-proclaimed centrist parties. 

The main challenge for the DCG was to convince the army and the 
right that any reformist tendencies the party may have inclined to in the 
past were kept firmly in check. Although the DCG was founded in 1955 
under the influence of the Social Christian doctrines of the early Cold 
War period and initially formed alliances with the MDN, by the late 
1960s it had adopted a more liberal (but still anti-communist) position 
and had some support in urban middle class sectors and Indian 
communities. As part of the FNO (Frente Nacional Opositora) alliance 
for the 1974 elections they offered a moderately reformist platform 
(including minor land and fiscal reforms). Their candidate, Rios Montt, 
was widely considered to have won the vote, but not the count.Their 
ba.se began to di.sintcgrate in the late 1970s, especially after the death of 
around 3(X) of their middle-ranking and provincial leaders as a result of 
Lucas Garcia’s general offensive against the centre. By 1982 the party 
had largely abandoned its earlier commitment to reforms, as evidenced 
by its reluctance to condemn the escalation of large-scale repression of 
Indian communities under Rfos Montt.’* 

The DCG programme for the 1985 elections confirmed the party's 
essentially conservative roots and left them with a political identity well 
to the right of their sister parties in El Salvador and Honduras. 
Although Vinicio Cerezo represents the more progressive wing of the 
party, he was held in check by the more conservative .sectors under the 
influence of Rene de Leon Schlotter, whom Cerezo had ousted from the 
leadership at the end of the 1970s.’^ His constant assurances of the 
‘irresponsibility’ of an agrarian reform convinced all but the most 
atrasados (reactionary) sectors of landed capital that any threat to their 
privileges lay firmly in the past. Although vague commitments were 

" The experience of the FNO was similar lo that of the UNO (Uni6n Nacional Opositora) in El 
Salvador in IV72, whose victory was also blocked by the military. After (ieneral Kjcll l.augerud 
had been declared the winner in the 1974 Guatemalan elections, Rios Monti quietly lelt 
Guatemala to hcaimc the Ambu.ssador in Spain (allegedly alter a pavmenl of US $1 million). 
For a fuller history of the DCG, sec Gabriel Gaspar. /.« eslrmegia de lu OenuKraeui C nsnana en 
Centroameriia, Mexico: C'INAS. September 1985. 

Ren£ de Leon Schlotter is an ex-member of the MLN and ex-head of the World Christian 
Democrat Movement. He attended the Santa Fi Committee in 1981), which formed the basis of 
discussions between the ‘new nght' in the US and the international ('hri.iitian DeniiKTat 
movement as to the viability of a middle path between military authoritarianism and more 
left-wing options as a way of combining counter-insurgency and ‘legitimate' governments. In 
general, the right-wing sectors were responsible for bliKking ('ere?o‘s attempts to form alliances 
with small centre-left groups or with the PR. See Inforpress Ceniroamehcana. ibid. . p 27 
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made to increase taxes and introduce new programmes in education 
health care, the main thrust of their plan for economic reactivation 
in new flows of economic aid from abroad and a renegotiation of 
foreign debt. The presence of important business representatives wi 
the DCG and the general reassurances about the need to avoid any f 
of nationalisation were sufficient for CACIF to give an alleged O 4() 
to the Christian Democrat campaign. The army too was reassuret 
the ‘new moderation’ of the DCG and their rejection of 
prosecutions of the military for past corruption or human ri; 
violations. Moreover, according to some reports, by the time of 
elections most of the senior command, including the old guard, 
swung their support behind Ccrczo after he had humiliated Ca 
Nicolle in a televised debate.”^ Thcr- was also frequent specula 
about a possible agreement between the military and the D< 
although this was always rumoured to be verbal and not a rerui 
Mendez’s formal 16-point agreement with the army in 1966. Whetht 
not this had in fact taken place, it was clear that both the military anti 
private sector could live happily with the Christian Democrat proj 
Nor was the prospect of a DCG victory a major source of concen 
the State Department. Since the beginning of the 1980s they 
successfully nurtured a close relationship with the Christian Demo 
party in El Salvador as the most efficient way of providing a degre 
cover for their pursuit of a military victory against the FDR-FMLN. 
only disadvantage to them was Cerezo’s desire to continue Guatemt 
‘active neutrality’ in the region, whereas the three other n 
candidates favoured a policy of greater hostility towards Nicarai 
Although the 1983 Mejfa Victores coup was widely interprctec 
heralding a closer alignment with Washington’s attempts to destab 
the Sandini.stas, the Mejia regime had .soon returned to a polic 
gentle support for the Contadora process, a refusal to react! 
CONDECA and an avoidance of public statements in support of 
contras in Honduras. The ptdicy of non-alignment was deftly promt 
by Fernando Andrade, the Foreign Minister, and stemmed not f 
any sympathy for the Sandinistas but from an astute recognition of 
political advantages of improved relations with Western European 
Latin American countries (especially Mexico) as a way of rcducin 

A week before the elections, Cerezo is said to have eireulutcd what he claimed \ 
memorandum from military intclltgence predicting a victory for the DCG on the strength i 
party's tics with the military and the US. See Allan Naim in Village Voice (New Yor 
November 1985. 
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international isolation and deflecting criticisms of its human rights 
record. (There was little to gain from a close alignment with the Reagan 
Administration—the US Congress would probably have continued to 
vote against increased amounts of economic and military aid on human 
rights grounds). Andrade’s policy found general support from the army 
because of its fierce chauvinism and post-1977 antipathy towards the 
US, its concern over diverting troops and attention away from its own 
civil war, and its general disdain for close cooperation with its 
counterparts in Honduras and El Salvador. However, even if the US 
may have preferred a more anti-Sandinista candidate, in general they 
were keen to support the electoral process in the hope of increasing 
their political leverage over the new government, whichever party came 
out on top.’"^ 

The victory and prospects of the Christian Democrat Party 

In the first round of the elections on 3 November, Vinicio Cerezo won a 
clear majority of 3(K),(KK) votes over his nearest rival. Jorge Carpio 
Nicolle, which meant that the two had to contest a second round a 
month later on 8 December (sec 'Fable 1). The DCG also won an 
absolute majority in Congress, winning fifty-one of the 1(K) seats to the 
UCN’s twenty-two and the twelve of the MLN-PID."**' The MLN-FID 
alliance complained of a 'sophisticated fraud' in the use of the computer 
technology for counting and monitoring the vote, and of discrepancies 
in certain areas between the number of people registered and the 
number of votes cast. However, the local interpretation was that the 
MLN-PID’s allegations stemmed more from disappointment at their 
poor showing than from any widespread fraud.'" The official US 


rhe US Enili;is.sy and State Department aeted as major publieisis tor the eleclor.il process, 
distributing large quantities of background briefing papers. The US government also granted IIS 
$234,(X)0 to the Tribunal Supremal Electoral, but in general the role ol the US in the 
Guatemalan elections was not as direct as in the March 1VS4 elections in F-l Sabador or die 
November 1984 elections in Nicaragua. 

The resi of the scats were shared by the PD('N-PR (eleven), the PSD (Iwo). the PNR (one) .md 
C'AN (one). The DCG also took Guatemala City and twcnly of the country's twenly-two 
departments, including the western highland departments affeeled by Ihe civil war. and the 
eastern regions, where the Ml.N hud traditionally enjoved its strongest level ol sup(X)ri (M the 
lot) deputies, only five were from the Indian ethnic groujis. when Guatemala's population is 
between 50 per cent and 70 per cent Indian. 

See Inforpri'ss Centroamericana. Guatemala City, no, Wib The MLN-PID unit made the 
aceu.tations after it was clear they were losing, rhcyeompareil their alleged experience with US 
support for the Christian Democrats in the Salvadorean elections, and named John Kelly of .AID 
us the person responsible for the fraud in both countries. 
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Government team of observers, headed by Richard Lugar, desc 
the first round as ‘fair and free’, but an independent deleg 
sponsored by the Washington Office on Latin America anc 
International Human Rights Law Group stressed the general clime 
political violence ‘in which parties and voters were subject to va 
forms of intimidation’, and degree to which some of the popul? 
especially Indian, voted through fear of the various pienalties fo 
voting/" In general, the international response was that the 1 
regime had accomplished its aim of a free and fair election, by wh 
meant free of fraud and military candidates. While many obse 
were quick to emphasise these new and surprising additions to n 
Guatemalan electoral history, there was little mention of how 
fitted the army’s requirements for the elections. Criticisms of the hi 
rights context, the general level of fear amongst a large percenta 
the population and the lack of genuine pluralism were also la 
absent. 

In the second round of 8 December, Cerezo gained 68 per cent c 
valid votes, giving him a higher vote than the total number of vote; 
for all three candidates in the 1982 elections (sec Table 2), Cerezt 
won by a wider margin and more total votes than any Guaten" 
President since .luan Jose Arevalo in 1944. The size of his majoritj 
the large number of demonstrators present at Cerezo’s victory r; 
made it impossible to deny that Cerezo had considerable, if tempo 
popular support.In part this was due to Cerezo’s personal popul 
and the DCG’s more impressive electoral campaign. But Cereze 
considerably helped by Carpio’s failure to unify the defeated right- 
parties and the private sector behind his anti-Cerezo campaign. Ii 
five weeks before the second round, the PNR, the PSD, one factii 
the PR and the Executive Committee of the PDCN all offered 
qualified support for Cerezo, while the MLN and the CAN relc 


.See ihe Report of the delegation .spoiBored by WOLA and the International Human Rigt 
Oroup, The IV85 Elections: Will the Military Rriinquixh Power?. Washington DC, Dc( 
19X.S, p vii. Mejia Victorcs announced in the week before the elections that those who i 
vote would not be granted visas for business, travel or immigration. Newspaper advertisi 
sponsored by the military stated that it was traitorous to abstain or to vote null or blani 
In a churactcristieully bold equation of elections and dcmcKracy, the US State Dcpartmei 
October IVkS briefing paper described the elections as ‘the final step in the establishn 
democracy in Guatemala (cmphasjs added). 

Lx-ft-wing critics pointed to the high level of abstentions in both the first and second round 
per cent and .I4..S per cent respectively, relative to registration), but by historical .standan 
de.spite the penalties for nut voting, these figures were relatively low. 
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Table 2: Votes cast fur presidential candidates (Round 2, 8 December 1985) 



7o of Valid 

Party 

Votes 

Votes 

DCG (Vinicio Cerezo) 

1,133,517 

68.37 

UCN (Jorge C’arpio Nicolle) 

524.306 

31.63 

Total 

1,657,823 

1(K).(X) 

Spoiled Ballots 

127,913 


Blank Ballots 

14,588 


Abstentions 

953.816 



Source: Tribunal Suprcmal Electoral 

their affiliates to vote for whichever candidate they preferred.Carpio 
was forced to rely on a strategy of trying to paint the DCG as 
‘internationalist’ and “leftist’ as against the UCN's ‘nationalism’ and 
‘centrism’, but such accusations were hardly likely to frighten either the 
army or the private sector when the DCG had already succeeded in 
reassuring both groups by rejecting any reforms that would harm them. 
Moreover, as Alfonso Cabrera, the Secretary-General of the party, had 
candidly pointed out in the week after the first round of the elections. 
‘The Christian Democrat party in Guatemala, as in many other 
countries of the world, had been formed to stop Marxist expansionism.’ 
But the most convincing explanation of the DCG’s success lay in their 
reputation for being the party least involved in the corruption and 
repression of previous military governments. In general, the results 
were interpreted as a vote against the military and the parties closest to 
them, as all the traditional parties (with the exception of the PR who 
were in alliance with the PDCN) had come well down the list in the first 
round. Although in the previous fifteen years the DCG had been 
prepared to enter pacts with right-wing parties and to legitimise military 
governments by participating in a series of electoral frauds, the fact that 
they had never actually assumed office offered the most appeal to 
the middle classes, who were tired of the army’s corruption and 


The MLN argued that the campaign against communism was the Ml N's task, and not that of the 
UC’N. The business cximmunity were not totally happy with the results ol the first round, bul 
never seriously considered a victory for Carpio in the second round. Accordiiig to lliis Hci-A 
(Guatemala City), 9 December 198S, Cerezo received subslaiitial contribiilions from ihc 
business cominuniiy for his runoff campaign. 
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mismanagement of the economy, and the popular sectors, who voted for 
the candidate least associated with army repression. 

The scale of the economic crisis and the fact that the army had largely 
dictated the rationale and dynamic of the return to civilian rule clearly 
established the limits on Ccrezo’s power and his room for manoeuvre. 
De.spitc Cerezo’s obvious short-term popularity and the DCG’s 
majority in Congress, Cerezo was bound to have to walk a narrow 
tightrope in his relations with the army, the private sector, the popular 
organisations and the URNG. His newCabinet, announced days before 
his inauguration, was carefully constructed not to antagonise either the 
private sector or the military, and included only three representatives 
of the party’s left wing."*'’ Although the appt)intmcnt of General 
1 Icrnande/ Mendez as Minister of Defence was widely interpreted as 
a victory over the military hardliners’ choice of the outgoing Chief 
of Staff, Lobos Zamora, Cerezo held true to his promise of not 
prosecuting any of the military for past offences. The arrest of 600 
members of the DIT {Departamento de Investigaciones Tecnicas), the 
intelligence branch of the National Police, on 4 February was a 
significant political gesture to convince international and internal public 
opinion of his intentions to act against human rights violations, but the 
army’s own intelligence branch (G-2) and the whole counter-insurgency 
structure in the rural areas remained largely intact.'*’ One of Cerezo's 
main challenges, therefore, was to adhere to his guarantees to the army, 
while at the same time avoiding a collision course with the Cirupo de 
Apoyo Mutuo and other affected groups who were demanding justice 
for past violations. Moreover, the probability of future human rights 
violations seemed high. The DCG project involved both ample 
guarantees to the private sector and more ‘popular’ guarantees of the 
rights of asstjciation and trade union organisation, in part to satisfy its 
own base in the trade union movement through the CUSG 
(Confedcracidn de Unidad Sindical Guatemalteca). In the context of 


■*'’ Only tin.' Ministers of 1 .abour, 1 lealth. and Sports anil Culture are considered to be on the left of 
the party. See The Economist Intelligence Una. Quarterly Economic Review of Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Honduras, London, no. I, 19K6. 

The DM is widely regarded as a relutively independent and isolated branch of the security 
apparatus, and therefore easier to dismantle. Just before Ccre/o's inauguration, the Mejia regime 
rushed through Decree Law No 8-S6. which granted a total amnesty for anyone responsible for 
political crimes in the period since the Kfos Montt coup—at the time of writing, the law had not 
been repealed. On 14 February I98fi Cerezo presided over the inauguration of a new public 
works project in the Chisec development pole, which was a clear indiealinn of the new 
government's approval of the army's 'development' strategy for the rural areas. 
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rising popular protests created by the economic crisis and the 
expectations generated by the new government, such a combination of 
guarantees seemed doomed to be resolved in the long term by more 
repression of the poorer sectors. 

Cerezo’s room for manoeuvre on economic policy had been 
marginally increased by a slight recovery in the economy in the last 
three months of 1985 and by a series of measures rushed through by the 
Mejia regime before Cerezo’s inauguration. By the year-end, the 
quetzal had risen to around 0 3: US $1 and some payment of the debt 
had been released, largely due to more revenue accruing from the 
agro-export sector. One of Mejia’s last acts was to introduce new taxes 
on luxury imports and property, a 3.5 per cent tax on international 
transactions, and the compulsory purchase of quetzal-denominated 
bonds. The levying of luxury taxes coincided with the imposition of a 
new Central American tariff legislation (known as regla-3) which 
entailed a two- to three-fold increase in duties payable on goods 
imported from outside Central America and a substantial increase in 
government revenue. But despite these measures and the prospect of a 
possible doubling of revenue from coffee sales (because of the rise in 
world prices) and a decline in oil prices, the outlook for 1986 still 
remained bleak. The 1986 budget involved a deficit of 0 735 million, 
while the debt requirements for 1986 had risen to US $600 million.'”^ 
Ccrezo’s best hope still seemed to lie with renewed flows of aid from 
abroad, but doubts remained over whether these would be sufficient to 
halt the economic decline, and over the possible political price attached 
to any new loans from the US. Cerezo could expect significant bilateral 
aid from the EEC, the International Christian Democrat movement 
(especially Venezuela and West Germany) and the Reagan 
Administration, but it was hard to argue that these would be 
forthcoming in sufficient amounts to meet the country's needs. 
Moreover, the Reagan Administration would be likely to seek 
important concessions on Guatemala’s foreign policy if it were to raise 
its level of support to that of its major allies in El Salvador and 
Honduras."’*' 

'*'* The government's policy on the renegotiation of the dcbi and a possible devaluation of the 
currency had not b^n decided at the time of writing. 

The EEC have agreed a substantial increase in their current aid of sterling £2.1 million, but the 
money will be shared between six Central American countries; the West German government 
has granted US $22 million in soft loans; the Venezuelan government could save the Cerezo 
government an estimated US $160 million on its oil bill by an alteration m the San JowS 
agreement; the Reagan Administration has pledged US $91 million for fiscal years 1986 and 
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Nevertheless, it was in the international arena that Cerezo enjoyed 
the most leeway. His foreign policy was essentially a continuation of the 
one pursued by the Mejia regime, but the main difference lay in its 
higher international profile. Soon after his victory in the second round 
of the elections, Cerezo went on a whirlwind tour to the US, Europe and 
the other C'entral American amntries in an attempt to seek both aid and 
support for Guatemala’s ‘active neutrality’ in the region. At his 
inauguration ceremony, a major new impetus was given to the 
Contadora process by the .so-called ‘Declaration of Guatemala' which 
was signed on 15 January 1986 by all the Central American countries 
(except Costa Rica, but including Panama). 'I’he Contadora countries 
also declared their support for his proposal for a new Central American 
parliament.'’" Most Latin American and European governments 
welcomed C’crezo’s Presidency for the advantages offered by a 
‘democratic’ regional government supporting their own efforts to seek a 
negotiated solution to the regional crisis, flowever, it remained to be 
seen how far the support would extend to new flows of aid and reduced 
criticisms of human rights violations. Cerezo's problems remained 
largely domestic, and stemmed not only from the severe limits set by the 
iirmy on the ‘democratic opening', but also from the very nature of the 
DCCi programme. As in El Salvador, the key question was whether a 
Christian Democrat project could do anything to halt the acute social 
conflict inherent in highly polari.sed Central American .societies when 
Christian Democrat parties are unable, or unwilling, to confront the 
traditional holders of economic and political power and cling to the 
conviction that change can be achieved within existing political 
structures. Since l%6 elections in Guatemala have provided legitimacy 
for counter-insurgency programmes and have not announced major 
shifts in political power. There was little to suggest in the victory of the 
DCG that the 1985 elections marked a significant departure from the 
pattern. 


1987. although thU figure euuld well be inercascit. Tor projections of Guatemala's foreign aid 
and investment requirements, see inforpress Centruamerieuna, Guatemala: Elections 19(15, 
pp 22'-t. Guatemala has received only US $120.3 million in economic aid over the la.st six years 
from the US. compared to US $1,(122 million for El Salvador, US $495 million for Hondura.s, US 
$637 million for Llosta Rica, and US $112.5 million fur Panama. Costa Rica, El Salvadtir and 
Honduras are aligned with the Reagan Administration's policy on C'entral America. 

This would be modelled on the European Parliament in Stra.shourg and would aim to resolve the 
region's problems without foreign interference. 
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The Baghdad raid: retrospect 
and prospect 

Conduct by a state widely believed to be a nuclear-weapon country, 
Israel’s destruction of Iraq’s safeguarded research reactor (Osiraq) on 7 
June 1981, opened inter-state controversies and stirred broader issues 
that arc still active five years after the event. Israel's attack, using 
US-supplied aircraft, challenged the non-proliferation regime in the 
form of International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) inspections 
accepted by Iraq as an adherent of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). The raid also called into question the right, affirmed in 
the NPT, of nuclear suppliers and developing nations to engage in 
nuclear commerce and peaceful exploitation of the atom under IAEA 
monitoring. 

Pledging to repeat military assaults on any Israeli adversary’s nuclear 
facilities deemed by Israel to be a threat to its own security, a Begin 
Government post-strike declaration raised the possibility of additional 
regional violence centring on nuclear activities. These activities might 
eventually include a nuclear-weapons programme to confront Israel's 
regional nuclear-btimb monopoly. Unprecedented in world affairs, the 
raid also stirred visions of Isracli-style conduct by states in other regions 
having intense political and nuclear rivalries. Moreover, the attack 
provoked questions about the efficacy and follow-on responsibilities of 
the UN, the non-proliferation regime and major actors, notably the US. 

It is the purpose of this article to review and assess the origins, event 
and aftermath of the Osiraq episode in national policies, international 
organisations and world politics. Attention is also given to the current 
status and likely future of nuclear affairs in the Middle East. A major 
norm for assessment is the non-proliferation ethic. The standard should 
be clarified by a recognition that because an absolute curb on 
proliferation beyond the five acknowledged nuclear-weapon states has 
not been possible, there are reasons for believing that additional spread 
may well take place in this century, though not necessarily in the Middle 
East. I’he ultimate norm is prevention of nuclear war. 
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Background conditions and policies 

1 he Osiraq episode cannot be understood apart from nuclear conditions 
and related policies in the Middle East prior to mid-1981.’ Except for 
Israel. Middle Eastern states had not progressed in nuclear affairs 
beyond a few cases of small research reactors or power reactor 
ambitions, as in the instances of Egypt and Iran. Between 1961 and the 
19(i7 war the Nasser regime in Egypt demonstrated an interest in 
securing a nuclear arms or at least a rocket answer to Israel’s 
unacknowledged nuclear bomb status; but after the 1967 debacle the 
pre-Sadat leadership accepted its neighbour’s nuclear advantage. 
Successive C’airo governments have continued to recognise this 
condition. Egypt's moves to make peace with Israel and to ratify the 
NPl without waiting for Israel to do the same virtually excluded the 
remt>tc possibility of the largest Arab state ever having a nuclear bomb 
programme. These measures improved the chances for Egypt to obtain 
one or more nuclear power reactors to add to its small research reactor 
supplied by the Soviet Union in the Nasser era. 

Having abundant oil-wealth, but also costly development and 
military budgets, and political ambition, Iran. Libya and Iraq entered 
nuclear affairs on varying schedules. An early NPT adherent and 
partisan, imperial Iran projected euphoric power reactor plans, which 
the Islamic revolution suspended and later revived on a limited basis. 
Signing the NP T in 1975 at the probable insistence of the Soviet Union, 
but ratifying the treaty only in 1981, the Oaddafi regime made 
unsuccessful efforts to secure bombs from China and sensitive nuclear 
technologies from several countries. Reports of Libyan financial aid and 
trans-shipment of Niger-originated uranium to Pakistan raised the 
promise or the spectre of an Islamic Bomb. Becoming highly 
controversial for a host of reasons, Libya has experienced a delay in the 
Soviet fulfilment of a 1977 contract to supply Libya with a safeguarded 
power reactor. 

Arab nuclear policies must be viewed in the context of the Israeli 
nuclear evolution to which the Arab slates have responded.^ Israel 

' Richard K Belts, Part Two, and Henry S Rowen and Richard Brody. Pan Three, in Joseph A 
Yititcr (ed). Non-prntiferatum anti US Foreign Foliey. Washington DC: Bntokings, i9KU: 
[a;onard S Speclor, The New Nuclear Naltons. New York: Vintage. I9S.S, ch. 4; and Steven 
Weissman and Herbert Krusney. The Islamic Bomb. New York: Times Btaiks, 1981. 

’ Israel's nuclear status is explored in Yair Evron. ‘Israel and the Atom’, Urbis (18) Winter 1974, 
pp l.t26-4,t: ‘How Israel got the bomb'. Time 12 April 1976; Israeli Nuclear Armament (United 
Nations) A/.V>/4.'^1; Fuad Jabber, Israel and Nuclear Weafiuns London: C'hatto and Windus, 
1971: Amos Pcrimutter; 'The Israeli raid on Iraq’, .Strategic Review (10) Winter 1982, pp .^4-43; 
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began early in its history to prepare for a nuclear future with the aid of 
Western-trained scientists and a small, safeguarded research reactor 
provided by the US. Some Israeli leaders, including Yitzhak Rabin and 
Yigal Allon. were inclined to rely upon conventional military 
superiority and oppose a nuclear-bomb option. But David Ben Gurion, 
Shimon Peres and Moshe Dayan led the development of a covert, 
dedicated programme seeking nuclear arms or the ready-lo-assemble 
components thereof. Israel’s long-standing posture that it would not be 
the first to introduce nuclear weapons into the Middle East was 
undermined by anyone wishing to recall US aerial or sea patrols in the 
t95()s. 

Israel acquired a nuclear-bomb monopoly in the Middle East many 
years before the Osiraq affair. The breakthrough may have come in the 
l%0s. Both Labour and Likud-led coalition governments acted to 
maintain the monopoly, and to do so in u basement mode. A 
‘bomb-on-the-table’ strategy urged by Moshe Dayan after the 1973 war 
was never adopted. The policy of calculated ambiguity unsettled 
adversaries having no nuclear deterrent and leveraged conventional 
arms sales from a pliant US. 

Important steps in Israel’s nuclear evolution were Franco-lsraeli 
agreements resulting in France’s provision of a large, unsafeguarded 
research reactor located in the secret Dimona complex where 
plutonium production may have begun in 1963; French reprocessing of 
spent fuel for Israel; the construction of an unsafeguarded re-processing 
facility in Dimona; and development of a 260-mile range missile 
capable of carrying nuclear warheads. France may have shared nuclear 
testing data with Israel. 

President Dwight D Eisenhower’s efforts which made Ben Gurion 
evacuate Israeli forces from the Sinai after the Suez War arc well 
known. Less well publicised is an Eisenhower inducement for the 
withdrawal—a written pledge (which subsequent presidents renewed) 
stating that the US will not hinder any Israeli plans to acquire nuclear 
weapons. ’ The agreement may operate chiefly in ‘grey market’ and 
dual-use areas. However, the existence of the accord may help to 
explain other matters. Among them is the ‘loss’ of highly enriched 


and Peter Pry. Israrl's Nuclear Arsenal Boulder. Colorado: Westview. IW. Iraq's prc-raid 
policy is not explained, but Israel’s nuclear hyptKrisy is charged in Salah al-Ali, ‘Iraq nuclear 
policy', Arab Perspectives (I) tjetober 198(1, pp 16-19. 

^ ‘America’s nuclear pledge to Israel', Foreign Report, published by The Economist (London). 21 
January 1981. 
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uranium from a Pennsylvania plant beginning in 1%2 which the CIA 
believes probably passed to Israel. Also relevant is the 1968 
disappearance in European waters of a large shipment of processed 
uranium ore, which Israel reportedly acquired. 

Before the Osiraq controversy, the US did take some non¬ 
proliferation measures respecting Israel. Following intense Kennedy 
Administration interest in non-proliferation and the 1963 emergence of 
the Eshkol Government, which was opposed to nuclear bombs but did 
not debate them in public, the Johnson Administration secured limited 
American inspections of Dimona and found no evidence of separated 
plutonium. Subsequently, pro-bomb Israeli leaders returned to power 
and ended the inspections. 

As the US provided increasing amounts of economic and military aid 
to Israel after its demonstration of military prowc.ss in 1967 and a surge 
in American Jewish activism, the US did not make the transfers 
dependent on Israeli's full compliance with the non-proliferation 
regime. Despite Israel’s 1968 vote for the NPT in the UN, Israel 
consistently refused American and British requests to adhere to the 
treaty. Israel did so with impunity. Israel’s obduracy facilitated its 
nuclear programme. Especially after India’s 1974 test, which re- 
cnergised American anti-proliferation efforts, the US focused on 
critical non-NPl' countries having few friends in American politics. 
Apart from periodic media revelations, there was a lack of attention to 
Israel’s nuclear activities in American public policy and among foreign 
policy elites and anti-nuclear lobbies; this condition shielded Israel from 
criticism to the benefit of its nuclear evolution. 

According to subsequent CIA-inspircd reports, Israel assembled 
nuclear weapons during a tight corner of the 1973 war. Arguably, 
Israel’s nuclear weapons limited Egyptian and Syrian military 
behaviour. The conflict produced Soviet and American nuclear alerts, 
only the second case of its kind. A missed opportunity, the Nixon 
post-war diplomacy did not include full-scope safeguard requirements 
in draft accords overseen by Secretary of State Henry A Kissinger which 
covered possible sales of safeguarded reactors to Egypt and Israel. In 
the Israeli instance the absence was consistent with Kissinger’s 
judgment in 1966 that ultimately Israel has to depend on nuclear 
deterrence.'’ No Western public figure is known to have made a similar 
comment about Arab nations. 

■* Sholomo Aronson, Conflict and Bargaining in the Middle Last Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1978, p .197. 
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The imbalanced, if not distorted. Camp David settlement following 
the Egyptian and Israeli peace moves increased Israeli geopolitical 
advantages, which Prime Minister Menachem Begin quickly exploited, 
increasing the bitterness of rejectionists. Rebuilding with borrowed 
power, Israel secured the demilitarisation of the Sinai which was funded 
and policed by Americans and increased its hold on the Occupied 
Territories against the wishes of Jimmy Carter and PLO objections. 
Begin’s Israel mounted a power advantage over re-supplied Syrian and 
PLO forces and more distant adversaries which later burst northward in 
the Lebanese invasion. Pre-Osiraq, there was less need than ever to 
adopt the ‘bomb-on-the-table’ policy advocated by Moshe Dayan 
concerned about Arab numbers. 

Maintaining and improving the covert nuclear arsenal was in order as 
Israel recovered from the 1973 shuck and losses. Israel may have been a 
party to the mysterious signal over the South Atlantic in September 
1979. Contrary to an American presidential panel, which did not wait 
for a full study, some analysts held that the signal was a nuclear test, not 
a natural event. Some observers believed that the test may well have 
been conducted by Israel or South Africa, or both; if so the exercise 
violated the Limited Test Ban Treaty ratified by both states. 

The epi.sode gave socialist and non-aligned states additional reasons 
to lead the adoption (over Western objections) of General Assembly 
resolutions calling upon Israel and South Africa to open all of their 
nuclear facilities to IAEA inspections and military and nuclear suppliers 
to cease transfers to the two states. Although South Africa may have 
been affected slightly by pressures regarding military and nuclear sales, 
the demands had no impact on the full-scope safeguards issue for either 
‘pariah’ state. American military exports to Israel persisted. Israel’s 
public nuclear imports had ended earlier. The emergence of the US 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 rules out American sales of 
reactors or fuel to non-NPT states, unless they accepted full-scope 
safeguards. 

Another approach to non-proliferation is the free-zonc.'* In 1974-9 
only Israel abstained on General Assembly votes favouring resolutions 
proposing Middle East military denuclearisation through non¬ 
proliferation pledges followed by submission of all nuclear facilities to 
IAEA scrutiny. Keeping its distance from this formula, Israel had its 


* Paul F Power, ‘Preventing nuclear conflict in the Middle East: the free-zone strategy'. The 
Middle East Journal (37) Autumn 1W3, pp 617-35. 
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own free-zonc line. In 1974 Israel proposed a Middle Eastern 
conference to draft a multilateral treaty modelled after the Tlateloco 
Treaty authorising a Latin American free-zone. Welcomed by Western 
states, the proposal was not tied to a settlement of other Arab-Israeli 
issues and as such represented a change in Israeli policy. But working 
with, and thus accepting, Israel while other major problems were 
outstanding was not to Arab liking; hence, the proposal got nowhere. 
Conceivably, all Middle East free-zone resolutions were meant chiefly 
to embarrass the other side, not to produce military denuclearisation. 
Israel stood the most to lose militarily by the implementation of any 
free-zone formula. 

Pre-Osiraq, the non-proliferation regime could not or would not take 
steps to deal with Israel’s ‘bomb-in-the-basement’ apart from what has 
been reported above. NP'l' Review C'onferences issued general appeals 
to non-NPT states to adhere; but none of the critical nations 
(Argentina, Brazil, India, Israel, Pakistan and South Africa) did so. As 
to Israel, it was not only an instance of a dynamic and resilient state 
having a close superpower friend. Israel also represented something not 
peculiar to itself or the Middle East or clients of the US, namely, the 
national use of covert or nearly covert means to provide for its defence 
under the theory of sovereignty which international relations continued 
to uphold. 

Israeli perceptions and policies towards Iraqi nuclear activities 

I'he tap root of the Osiraq strike was the perception of Israeli Labour 
and Likud-led coalition governments that Iraq’s emerging nuclear 
activities would sooner or later conflict with Israel’s Middle Eastern 
nuclear-bomb monopoly. The monopoly provided the Jewish state with 
unique regional defensive or offensive weapons and bargaining leverage 
with the US and perhaps other nations. Perforce, the Rabin 
Government of 1974-7 and the Begin Government beginning in May 
1977 did not ventilate their basic objections to Iraqi nuclear 
developments with reference to Israeli capabilities; rather, they 
portrayed the fundamental issue as one of an alleged Iraqi search for 
nuclear weapons as an integral part of an Iraq’s putative ambition to use 
any military means to defeat Israel and to unmake the ‘Zionist entity’. 
That the Baghdad regime was engaged in such a quest and had the 
intentions attributed to it cannot be proven or disproven. 

Clearly, Iraq was in a state of war with Israel and through support to 
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Palestinian forces and diplomatic and propaganda efforts represented 
itself as a leading opponent of Israel. To some major degree, Iraq’s 
anti-Israeli stance and conduct were meant to try to offset its Arab 
arch-rival, Syria, and impress the Arab world. Part of the pan-Arab 
effort was to alert Arab states to the possibility that Israel might use 
nuclear arms in a fifth Arab-lsracli war; it was this message which Iraq 
delivered to the Arab League meeting of 1977, thereby giving Israel and 
others slight evidence to support charges that Baghdad was going for the 
Bomb and would use it against Israel. 

Another part of Iraq’s Middle Eastern ambition was to become the 
dominant Gulf power. This vainglorious policy led Iraq to start a 
massively costly war with an Iran much less weak than Iraq had 
supposed. Post-Osiraq, Iraq employed chemical weapons against Iran 
in violation of Iraqi ratification of the Geneva Protocol. Thereby, Iraq 
opened the door to critics to apply retroactively Iraq’s violative conduct 
to its alleged nuclear bomb intentions. Thus critics claimed that Iraq 
would not have hesitated to violate non-proliferation norms to use 
nuclear weapons, if they could have been acquired, against Israel or 
Iran. The logic of such claims is too convoluted to be accepted. 

Iraq’s nuclear conduct did prove that it planned to go well beyond its 
possession of a small Soviet-provided research reactor and use its oil 
wealth and supply leverage with willing France and Italy to create an 
advanced nuclear complex at Tuwaitha. Although Iraq had military and 
political ties to the Soviet Union, it declined to further Iraq nuclear 
ambitions. Tuwaitha’s ostensible purpose was to engage in peaceful 
nuclear activities for the sake of Iraqi and Arab development. All this 
was to be done under IAEA safeguards required by the NPT, which 
Iraq had ratified in 1969, 

In 1975 and 1980 Iraqi’s leader, Saddam Hussein, or his regime's 
media made ambiguous statements about Iraqi nuclear ambitions which 
can be interpreted either as confidence-building euphoria or evidence 
for Iraqi intentions to use Osiraq eventually to produce nuclear arms.'’ 
Even in the latter case, one might judge that bilateral nuclear 
deterrence, not nuclear strikes, was Iraq’s goal. But Israel’s nuclear 
bomb monopoly perspective did not accept any nuclear balance of 
terror on the superpower model between Israel and an adversarial state. 

Beginning in late 1974, at the first signs of Iraq’s nuclear diplomacy 
with France which was launched in the wake of the oil supply crisis. 


^ Spector. The New Nuclear Nations f 198.S), op. cil . pp 
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Israel’s strong representations with France and the United States 
focused on a 1975 France-Iraqi agreement. The accord provided for the 
transfer of a large (4() MW, but not 70 MW as Israel sources claimed) 
Material Testing Reactor of the kind typically used by advanced 
industrial nations capable of manufacturing power reactors. Worth 
about $275 million and related to arms and oil trade, the package 
included highly enriched uranium fuel, together with construction, 
training and follow-through assistance. Based on a French model, 
Osiraq was .sold instead of a gas graphite power reactor having a greater 
plutonium producing capacity which the Giscard-Chirac government 
had declined to provide. Not a NPT party, but pledged to act like one, 
France was also engaged in the 1970s (much to American regret) in 
proliferation sensitive nuclear export dealings with non-NPT Pakistan 
and NPT South Korea. 

Started under a Labour administration, Israeli objections to 
European sales of nuclear items to Iraq mounted with the emergence of 
the Begin Government in May 1977. Basic sources were Israel’s likely, 
though unacknowledged, regional nuclear-bomb monopoly, elite 
unwillingness to accept any Arab proliferation capabilities, Begin’s 
projections of his Holocaust traumas on to Saddam Hus.sein and the 
Likud Coalition’s militancy. 

I'he Israeli regime's case against European suppliers and Iraq 
purchases, which were not violations of non-proliferation rules, 
asserted that the sold and eventually transferred nuclear items were well 
in excess of the needs of a country in an early nuclear stage.’ Osiraq was 
said to be appropriate only for states capable of producing nuclear 
power reactors. Osiraq’s highly enriched fuel had proliferation risks. 
Israel also objected to Italy’s sale of laboratories unsuited to ‘hot’ 
operations, though capable of being upgraded to do plutonium 
separation work. Another object of criticism was Iraq’s purchase of 
uranium from Brazil, Italy, Niger and Portugal. Theoretically, the ore 
could have been used for proliferation ends. 

In 1983 specialists appointed by the United Nations Secretary- 
General concluded in their study that detection of highly enriched fuel 

^ The Iraqi Nuclear Threat—Why Israel Had to Act. Jcrasalcm: Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Atomic Energy C'.ommis.sion. 1981. Some parts of the Israeli case were ventilated before the 
strike. Antipodal to Israel's case, an expert study of the Osiraq raid and related issues which was 
submitted to the United Nations Secretary General in October 1983 held, inter alia, that the 
strike had violated the non-proliferation regime, caused a profound setback to Iraq's peaceful 
nuclear development and weakened restraints on preventive attacks against nuclear facilities. 
See A/38/337. 
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from Osiraq would not have been difficult and that under normal 
conditions the reactor would have produced virtually no plutonium. 
The study held that under a worst case scenario only approximately two 
kilograms of plutonium would have been produced annually, while 
eight kilograms are needed to conduct a nuclear explosion. It was said 
that the laboratories had hona fide research purposes; IAEA safeguards 
would have followed the introduction of material into the laboratories. 

Troubling to Israel and independent observers were Iraq’s 
unsuccessful efforts in 1980-81 to obtain deplcted-uranium-metal-fuel 
pins, a heavy-water power reactor and a reprocessing unit from Western 
sources. (There were post-raid reports of a 1982 Iraqi interest in 
probably non-existent plutonium offered by Italian smugglers in what 
may have been an effort to entrap Baghdad.) Iraq’s actual or attempted 
nuclear purchases built up circumstantial evidence of proliferation 
intentions. 

Before and after the raid, the Begin Government stressed that the 
nuclear transfers represented threats to Israel because of the allegedly 
irrational nature of Saddam Hussein, who was held to be without 
scruples within and outside of his country. Clearly, Israel denigrated the 
capability of the NPT-IAEA to safeguard Osiraq against proliferation 
misuse by Hussein. 

The US was aligned with parts of the Israeli charges. But it is unclear 
how much Washington did about the Israeli allegations against Iraq and 
its suppliers. American diplomatic aid to Israel may have been limited 
by Iraq’s compliance with the NPT and IAEA safeguards, the 
international legality of the sales. United States tics to France and Italy, 
an interest in not antagonising Iraq and doubts about Israel’s reading of 
Saddam Hussein’s intentions. 

A conjectural argument can be made that Israel was the United 
States’ proxy. 7’wo matters may be cited. In October 1980, the .same 
month of Israel’s decision to strike Osiraq, Israeli specialists consulted 
at their request with staff members of the United States Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission about the likely results of a hypothetical hitting 
of an unidentified nuclear plant by 2,000 lb bombs, the kind the Israeli 
Air Force subsequently used against Osiraq.“ In a post-raid outburst 
against American condemnation of the Osiraq strike. Begin claimed 
that the United States had provided him with unsettling intelligence on 
Osiraq which he had used in making his decision. The Reagan 


" The Washington Tost, 19 June 1981. 
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Administration was nut pleased with this revelation. Still, the US seems 
to have been genuinely surprised by the raid, and not only by its timing. 

Subjected to negative American, Israeli, and Syrian pressures 
regarding the proposed sale of the highly enriched uranium fuel to Iraq, 
the French government attempted but failed to secure Iraq’s consent to 
accept low-cnrichcd fuel. Iraq did accept some major technical and 
staffing measures to strengthen non-proliferation. For Israel’s part, it 
may have authorised the u.se of violence in 1979 and 1980 resulting in 
property damage and loss of life to try to stop Osiraq’s completion in 
France and Italian provision of the laboratories. 

All means failed to prevent the export and installation of the nuclear 
items; the completion of Osiraq proceeded under French supervision. 
The IAEA certified Osiraq in June 1980. After an Iranian air attack in 
September 1980 caused minor damage to the reactor and a delay in the 
inspection schedule, another IAEA inspection the following January 
found no evidence of diversion of materials. But by then the Israeli 
government had already decided to destroy the reactor by military 
force. 

There was time for a peace line in the form of an Israeli revision of its 
tree-zone stance in the United Nations General Assembly. In 
November 1980, Israel changed policy and supported the standard 
free-zone resolution proposed by Egypt. Israel’s vote made possible a 
world consensus on a free-zone formula for the Middle East. The shift 
appears to have been motivated by Israeli interests in a) projecting a 
peaceful profile at a time when Israel was vigorously objecting to Iraqi 
nuclear events; and b) laying the ground-work for an Israeli counter to 
unfavtiurablc world opinion expected to be generated by the execution 
of the secret decision made the previous month to strike Osiraq. 'I'hc 
execution was put off in deference to the American elections and 
governmental transition in Washington. 

The opportunistic nature of Israel’s vote for the NPT free-zone 
resolution in late 1980 was evident in Israeli positions taken at the 
time. Israel indicated that it had no intention of implementing the 
resolution’s call for non-proliferation pledges and movement toward 
NPT adherence, which would require Israel to accept full-scope 
safeguards. Attempting to discredit the NPT system, Israel claimed that 
Iraq had been exploiting the respectability of NPT adherence and 
accompanying safeguards applied by the IAEA over declared facilities 
at Tuwaitha while pursuing proliferation goals. Israel claimed also that 
many Arab states could interpret their present or future NPT adherence 
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js not applicable to their relations with Israel, because they regarded 
:hcmselves to be at war with Israel. 

Indicative of Israel's desire to appear constructive, during the 1980 
JN session Israel introduced a draft resolution re-proposing the Latin 
American frcc-zone model for the Middle East which Israel had 
suggested six years before. Based on a restatement of the Israeli 
frcc-zone policy announced in the Knesset on 30 July 1980, the 
"esolution carried no preconditions for holding a multilateral free-zone 
:onference. After receiving favourable Western reactions and negative 
4rab responses, the resolution was withdrawn. 

At about the time of this exercise, what were Israel’s pre-strike nuclear 
orccs, which Israel was determined to keep unchallenged in the region? 
Taken sometime in 1980 and reliably reported in early 1981, an 
American intelligence analysis indicated that Israel had as many as 200 
luclear weapons fully assembled and with the same number of varied 
delivery systems.*' Israel had come a long way since the early 1960s. The 
irsenal was a substantial military resource to be kept free of any Arab 
:ompctition and undeterred by any possible regional balance of nuclear 
terror. 

At the end of 1980, the opposition Labour leader, Shimon Peres, was 
nvited to the Prime Minister’s office and told by Menachem Begin of 
nis great concern about Osiraq.'" There was no discussion. 
Subsequently learning of the October 1980 strike decision and 
leading in polls for a forthcoming general election, Peres wrote to Begin 
in May and asked him ‘not to do it and certainly not under these 
ironditions and timing.A friend of the newly elected French 
President, Francois Mitterrand, who was known to be more sensitive to 
Israel than his predecessor. Peres wrote that ‘Materials can be changed 
ivith another material . . . but what we want to prevent can be 
lastcncd.’ Furious about Peres’ knowledge of the strike decision and 
rejecting the advice. Begin set up a small group to select an attack date. 

The Osiraq raid and its immediate aftermath 

World attention was drawn to Middle East nuclear issues when the 
Israeli Air Force, using American-built F-15s and F-16s, overflew Saudi 


“ Foreign Report, 1981, op. cii. 

Perlmuttcr, op. cil.. 1982. p ,t9. 

" Ibid., p 40, citing Haareiz, 9 June 1981. 
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Arabia and Jordan and destroyed Osiraq, then under construction, on . 
June 1981.*^ There was a repiirt that the destruction was actually causec 
by Israeli agents on the ground, so as to coincide with the aerial attack; 
but this report has not been corroborated. Causing two deaths, tht 
planes returned safely to a heroes’ welcome. 

Justifying a world ‘first’ in the name of ‘supreme national interest 
Prime Minister Begin offered a battery of notions in anticipation of or ir 
response to external criticisms. Inter alia, the Israeli leader asserted tha 
Iraq intended to proliferate beneath allegedly illusory IAEA inspectior 
and use nuclear weapons against Israel, regardless of the consequences tc 
Iraq. Some press citations offered by Begin as evidence of Iraq’s 
intentions were authenticated, while others were not. Begin incorrecti} 
charged that Osiraq had a ‘bomb-chamber’. 

The Prime Minister asserted that the non-proliferation regime ani 
European suppliers manipulated by oil-exporting Iraq had gross!’ 
neglected their responsibilities, thereby endangering Israeli security 
Expressing a humanitarian concern for Iraqis, as well as his own people 
Begin said that the attack was timed before Osiraq went critical in ordc 
to avoid causing deaths in Baghdad. This statement did not withstant 
technical scrutiny. The leader denied that the strike was timed tc 
influence elections in Israel. Begin held that some Arab states secrctl; 
appreciated Israel’s action as a check to Iraqi ambitions. 

Virtually all regimes and leading press editorials world-wide strongl; 
condemned Israel’s attack as an act of aggression creating i 
destabilising precedent for anti-proliferation. West European, Sovie 
and I’hird World opinion was sharply negative. Having met Begin onli 
two days before the raid, Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat wa: 
particularly disturbed. The strike was highly popular in Israel 
American reactions varied. Some members of Congress defendec 
Israel’s action and faulted the non-proliferation regime, Europeai 
suppliers and Iraq. Other Congressmen worried about ‘vigilante tactics 


'' Sometimes conflicting or at lca.st varying evaluations of the Usiraq raid, Iraq's nuclear plans o 
the adequacy of Osiraq safeguards arc found in Shai Feldman, 'The bombing of Osiraq 
revisited', InteriialionalSeciirily (7) Fail 1982, pp 114-42; H Gruemm, ‘Safeguards and I'amuz' 
IAEA Bullelin (2.3) December 1981, pp 11(1-14: Istavan Pogany, ‘'I'hc destruction of Osirak: f 
legal perspective' Thf World Today. (37) November 1981, pp 413-18; and Charles N Vai 
Doren, ‘Iraq, Israel and the Middle East proliferation problem', a report prepared for the Arm 
Control Association, Washington DC, 1982. 'I'he Begin government's views are found in Th 
Iraqi Nuclear Threat—Why Israel Had to Act. op. cit., 1981. Criticisms of Israel's action an 
found in Arab Perspectives, special is.suc (July 1981). There were several US Congressiona 
hearings on the Osiraq raid. 

’’ The Sunday Times (London) 11 October 1981. 
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and wider questions of precedent, Israel’s self-help and Middle Eastern 
peace. Congressional hearings tended to be dominated by Israeli 
apologists and a former IAEA inspector’s testimony on the 
inadequacies of IAEA safeguards and Iraq’s alleged bomb intentions. 

Among non-partisan specialists, no consensus developed about Iraqi 
intentions or proliferation techniques which Iraq might conceivably 
have attempted. A former US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
official held that there was a high probability that any presumed Iraqi 
efforts to secure bomb-grade materials would have been detected by 
IAEA inspectors or French technicians contracted to be in Tuwaitha 
until 1989.*'' 

Condemning the raid. President Ronald Reagan also expressed 
understanding for Israel’s concerns stemming from Iraq’s refusal to sign 
a cease-fire with or to recognise Israel. Although Washington had had 
pre-raid concerns about Tuwaitha expressed in exchanges with Israel 
and efforts to prevent or moderate French and Italian transfers. 
Department of State officials held after the strike that the US had no 
evidence that Iraq had violated or was violating the NPT or IAEA 
safeguards. The Administration denied that the United States had been 
consulted about the raid or informed about it in advance, thereby 
implictly rejecting Soviet innuendos to the contrary. The Executive 
Branch indicated that it was disturbed that Israel had not exhausted 
diplomatic remedies and that the attack had damaged the Habib 
mission and other American peace efforts. 

In the United Nations Security Council the United States joined 
with outraged, but also prudent, Iraq to reach agreement on a 
condemnatory, non-punitive resolution. Taking notice that the IAEA 
had found that its safeguards had been satisfactorily applied to 
^uwaitha, the unanimously adopted Resolution 487 of 10 June 1981, 
(1) strongly condemned Israel's attack as a violation of the United 
Nations Charter; (2) called upon Israel not to repeat its conduct; (3) 
held that the attack was a threat to the lAEA-NPT regimes; (4) 
recognised the right of all states to pursue peaceful nuclear 
development consistent with non-proliferation; (5) called upon Israel to 
;ubmit its nuclear facilities to IAEA safeguards; and (6) held that Iraq 
was entitled to redress, which it did not seek in order to avoid dealing 
with its adversary. 

Having spared Israel an arms embargo, American policy in the 


'■* Van Doren, ‘Iraq, Israel and the Middle East proliferation problem’ 19S1. op. cii. 
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Security Qiuncil was explained by Ambassador Jeanne J Kirkpatrick a 
being based solely on Israel’s failure to exhaust diplomatic resource 
and having no deleterious impact on American support of Israel’ 
security. To demonstrate symbolic disapproval of Israel’s conduct 
Washington imposed short-lived delays in the delivery of aircraft t< 
Israel and began a study of whether Israel's use of American-suppliei 
aircraft had violated United States law. Raising questions abou 
Executive sincerity, if nothing else, the study was never completed. A 
positive finding would have obliged the United States to end the arm 
transfers to Israel, which were not diminished. 

Against the world, Israel denounced Resolution 487 and defended it 
self-help conduct as legal, moral, vitally necessary and a service t( 
non-proliferation.Israel’s standing in American opinion decline! 
because of Executive Branch disapproval and Security Council censun 
of the Osiraq raid, thereby increasing difficulties for Mr Begin’ 
post-raid visit to the United States and aiding successful Reagai 
Administration efforts to sell AWACs to Saudi Arabia over thi 
strenuous opposition of Israel’s Congressional partisans. But in thi 
Middle East Israel was not restrained by the bombing episode am 
eroded American support. Following the June 1981 election, whicl 
kept the Likud-led coalition in power by a slim margin, the Begii 
Government rode out American regime criticism of Israel’s massive 
strike on Beirut. 

Entangled in a costly war with Iran, Iraq responded only in verbal am 
diplomatic ways to the Osiraq attack. In addition to recriminations 
Saddam Hussein invited states opposed to the aggression an( 
supportive of mutual nuclear deterrence to keep the peace to assis 
Arabs to obtain weapons to check Israel’s threatening nuclear arms 
Smarting from Western judgements that this statement demonstrated hi 
proliferation intentions, Hussein said that he had only wished to cal 
attention to the danger posed by Israel’s possession of nuclear arms am 
he repeated his assurances that Tuwaitha was dedicated to peacefu 
ends. 

Pledging to replace Osiraq, the Iraqi leader received a fundinj 
promise from Saudi Arabia and supplier encouragement from France 
Importantly, France said that low-risk ‘caramel’ fuel would bi 
substituted for the highly enriched uranium fuel which had beei 
partially shipped to Tuwaitha. Anti-proliferationists may be concernei 

“ The UN .should reimburse Israel for Ihc co.st.s of its anti-proliferation contribution, according t 
the Jewish Advoeaie (I.ondon) 2 July 1981. 
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about the 12.5 kilogratnsof fuel which is still at Tuwaitha. Domestic and 
external pressures on Iraq would seem to be too great to allow any 
proliferation diversion of this fuel, which is still subject to IAEA 
oversight. 

Of all the issues raised by the Osiraq raid, the Begin preventive strike 
doctrine may be the most significant psychologically and strategically. 
Immediately after the attack, the Israeli leader declared that the strike 
meant that Israel would not tolerate any ‘enemy' whether ‘Arab or 
non-Arab’, acquiring nuclear weapon capability, as well as an actual 
bomb programme. The ‘any enemy* formulation was meant to include, 
not only Libya, but also non-NPl' Pakistan, based on its unsafeguarded 
enrichment and rc-processing activities and its reported interest in 
producing nuclear explosives. Before the raid, Israel had warned of 
Pakistan’s suspected nuclear bomb plans. The ‘capability’ provision was 
intended to cover virtually any nuclear programme with sensitive 
materials, even if subject to IAEA safeguards, such as Osiraq had. 

Nowhere in the Begin pronouncement was any respect shown for the 
NPT or IAEA safeguards. Israel alone would determine which nuclear 
operations ‘threatened’ Israel. Security Council Resolution 487 asked 
Israel not to repeat its conduct, but it did not ask Israel to withdraw its 
preventive strike doctrine. The withdrawal question impelled several 
nations to pursue the question in other international organisations. 


Osiraq issues five years on 

In some respects, major issues raised by the Osiraq episode have nt)t 
withstood the traumas of the attack, the passage of time or the weight of 
evolving politics. Other leading questions have persisted in the same or 
modified forms which they had in mid-1981. Influencing all questions 
have been background forces operating before the preventive strike, 
notably, Israel’s regional nuclear-bomb monopoly and rejection of 
mutual deterrence, Arab nuclear underdevelopment, an imperfect non¬ 
proliferation regime and United States indulgence and subsidy of Israeli 
behaviour. 

Although Security Council Resolution 487 reaffirmed the right of all 
states to pursue peaceful nuclear development consistent with non¬ 
proliferation, Iraq had not replaced Osiraq nor secured any nuclear 
equipment or materials for Tuwaitha by late 1985. In early 1984 Iraq 
announced that the Soviet Union would supply a safeguarded power 
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reactor. Based on historic Soviet practices, the reactor, if it 
materialises, would add an anti-proliferation presence in Iraq. 

As to European suppliers, France indicated in 1982 that, in addition 
to an insistence on ‘caramel’ fuel from any possible replacement for 
Osiraq. Iraq should secure a wide Arab involvement in Tuwaitha. As of 
December 1985, there were no firm indicators that Iraq had accepted 
these requirements or, indeed, that France was actively interested in a 
renewed supply role. Concern for domestic and international political 
repercussions and a vastly improved oil supply may have diminished 
French interest. 

French and Iraqi fear of another Israeli strike may have minimised 
nuclear activism. Possibly aided by an American later arrested on 
charges of spying for Israel,''’ the 1 October 1985 Israeli raid on the 
PLO’s Tunis headquarters reminded observers of Israel's retaliatory 
power. Although Baghdad and Paris have settled their accounts on the 
destroyed Osiraq, the financing of a replacement may be a leading 
problem in a period of low-lraqi oil exports and depressed oil prices. 
Last but not least. Iraq has a vital stake in ending the Iraqi-Iranian war 
costing approximately one million lives and vast sums. Against this 
stake, nuclear energy must have a lower priority. An issue in the 1985 
NP r Review Conference, Iraqi attacks on an Iranian reactor site in 1984 
and 1985 injured Baghdad's case against the Osiraq bombing. 

The resumption of full American-Iraqi relations in November 1984 
may hold out .some hope for a revived nuclear future for Iraq. In an 
American perspective, the costs of such a revival arc likely to be Iraq's 
acceptance of increased IAEA controls and recognition of Israel’s right 
to co-exist peacefully with other nations. Although a post-raid Hussein 
comment to an American Congressman acknowledged Israel’s need for 
security, Iraq's reported favours for Abu Abbas otAchille Lauro fame 
suggests that the llusscin regime has not yet moved to where it might 
abandon a confrontation posture in return for Western favours. 
Political change is always possible. 

'I’he Arab world’s ptttential for securing nuclear arms was dealt a 
devastating blow by Israel’s self-help. If one assumes that Iraq had 
proliferation goals, there is no foreseeable alternative to fill Iraq’s 
place.Subject to active external and domestic opposition to the 

The Chicago Tribune, 4 December IIS.S 

There i.s an ‘Islamic Bomb' scenario in which Pakistan develops nuclear weapons and provides 
them to Libya or .some other state within the strict Middle Last coniines. If Paki.stari acquire 
nuclear arms, it is highly unlikely that national interest and external factors would result in any 
'passing' of the Bomb; it would be 'Islamic' in the .sense that Z A Bhutto envisaged. 
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Qaddafi regime, as well as to NPT control and Soviet anti-proliferation, 
Libya offers an unlikely basis for a nuclear-bomb future. For some of 
the same and different reasons, the point holds also for Iran. Promised a 
Soviet-built power reactor, NPT Syria is not a likely proliferation 
candidate. Non-NPT Algeria may conceivably acquire a nuclear status 
in the long run, but probably only through NPT adherence, and 
therefore, one assumes, in a strictly peaceful mode. NPT Egypt is 
showing the way to a peaceful, but limited nuclear future for Arab 
states. 

What can be said of the non-proliferation regime’s responses to the 
Osiraq assault on its integrity? The ‘have’ NPT architects, Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the US, spoke through Security Council Resolution 
487. Britain, France and the US had opposed mandatory sanctions 
against Israel. No further Security Council consideration of the Osiraq 
affair emerged. Bilaterally, the US asked Israel (with no success) to 
adhere to the NPT; as in the past, Washington applied no special 
pressure. 

Bristling at world censure. Prime Minister Begin said in late June 
1981 that Israel would open all of its nuclear operations to inspection 
only when the Arabs made peace with Israel. This declaration appeared 
to end Israel’s unconditional approach to a frec-zone conference. Yet 
in the General Assembly Israel repeated its unqualified offer to engage in 
a multilateral conference on a free-zonc. as if nothing had happened in 
Middle Eastern nuclear affairs. As Lsrael resumed an abstentionist 
stance, the standard Middle East frec-zone formula proposed by Egypt 
was adopted in every General Assembly session after the Osiraq raid. 

Although the US condemned the raid, Washington became the 
protector of Israel from punitive steps within the IAEA, which consists 
of non-NPI' states as well as NPT parties. Thus, only Canada and the 
United States voted against an IAEA Governing Board move in 1981 to 
recommend that the IAEA General Conference consider ending IAEA 
technical assistance to Israel and suspending Israel’s membership 
rights. Among the supporters of the resolution were Japan, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, all prominent NPT partisans. 

In the event, the General Conference suspended technical assistance 
to Israel. The matter of abrogating Israel's rights to participate in the 
IAEA brought a struggle pitting the United States and a few other 
countries against many IAEA members. Compounded by Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982, anti-Israeli opinion in the General 
Conference led to its vote in September 1982 over the objections of the 
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United States and a few other nations to bar Israel's credentials tc, 
attend the agency’s annual meeting. A protesting United States and r 
lew others withdrew from the IAEA .session and boycotted the 
Governing Board’s meeting. The United States also began a 
reassessment of its IAEA participation which halted financial 
contributions. The ban was lifted in early 1983 when Washington 
expressed satisfaction that the IAEA board had taken action to meet 
Congressional terms to protect IAEA’s participation in the agency’:- 
meetings. Not for the first time, America’s funding power checked 
majority world opinion. 

Essentially unaddressed in both IAEA and United Nations 
discussions of 1981-5 was the question of whether, and if so, how, tc 
create an international regime to protect safeguarded, ic peaceful use. 
nuclear facilities everywhere against military attack. An issue on which 
Sweden has been especially active, the topic has been explored in the 
Conference on Disarmament within its discussion of a ban or 
radiological weapons. As indicated by US conduct in the I'hird NFl 
Review Conference last year. Washington is not anxious to move 
forward in this area. 

In international organisations the focus of majority opinion 
remained on the Osiraq raid and Israel’s threat to repeat its behavioui 
under appropriate conditions. C’riticism of the ‘Begin Doctrine’ wa.'- 
implied by Security Council Resolution 487’s call to Israel not to repeal 
its conduct. However. Third World and socialist nations wanted Israel 
to do something to admit its guilt. Israel did not oblige in response to 
varying anti-Bcgin Doctrine resolutions in the United Nations General 
Assembly and IAEA General Conferences. The Western and some 
other nations opposed these moves. 

Conceivably, the United States influenced Israel to take steps to 
mollify world opinion and prepare the way for a possible Israeli 
purchase of a safeguarded nuclear power reactor. The fait accompli ol 
the Osiraq raid also added its weight to produce changes in Israeli 
expressions of policy, if not basic policy itself. The passing of Mr Begin 
from the political scene and the emergence of the Peres-led Coalition in 
1984 may well have been influential. 

For whatever reasons, Israel took four .steps in 1983-5. First, Israel 
narrowed the Begin DtKtrine through the Arens Amendment to covet 
only Arab reactors dedicated to military purposes, thereby excluding 
non-Arab countries, notably Pakistan. Second, Israel said that it 
supported the IAEA when the agency remains true to its principles. 
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Third, Israel held that peaceful-use nuclear operations must be 
inviolable from military attack. Fourth, Israel affirmed that it did not 
have a policy of attacking, or threatening to attack, peaceful nuclear 
operations anywhere. 

Raising questions about the credibility of Israel’s new IAEA line 
were statements in March 1985 coming from Prime Minister Peres’ 
Office and Cabinet member Ariel Sharon which held that Israel was 
prepared to attack any Iraqi reactor deemed by Israel to be a threat to 
Israel. In the IAEA’s 1985 General Conference Israel tried to explain 
away these statements cited by Iraq and stressed that Iraq was covered 
by the new line. 

Dissatisfied with Israel’s modified policy, the communist and several, 
but not all, Third World nations continued to seek a full Israeli 
withdrawal of the Begin Doctrine. The goals were to secure a direct or 
indirect admission that the Baghdad raid was unjustified, the Osiraq 
safeguards were effective, Iraq was not on a bomb-path and preventive 
strikes on safeguard reactors were generally unjustified. A less evident 
objective was to embarrass the United States, the prime mover in 
defending Israel and holding that the Osiraq case led to an unwarranted 
* ‘politicisation’ of the specialised lAE.A. 

The effort to achieve these goals experienced a serious setback in the 
1985 IAEA General Conference. A resolution supported by all Arab 
states, Iran and the Eastern bloc failed to receive a necessary two-thirds 
majority to pass an Iraqi-sponsored resolution. The resolution called 
upon Israel to withdraw the Begin Doctrine, and the IAEA to withhold 
research and purchase agreements with Israel and refrain from 
scheduling meetings in Israel. 

Before the vote Israel had circulated a letter enlarging upon its 
no-attack and no-lhrcat statements regarding peaceful nuclear facilities 
^ and supporting any action in competent bodies to negotiate an accord 
protecting peaceful nuclear operations from attack or threat of attack. 
Importantly, the United States had pledged to quit the meeting and 
withhold IAEA funding, if the resolution were passed. After the failure 
of the punitive measure, the General Conference barely adopted a 
resolution sponsored by Nordic slates which criticised the Osiraq 
bombing, considered Israel’s letter as an undertaking and asked Israel 
to accept full-scope safeguards. 

Resurfacing in the United Nations General Assembly in Autumn 
^ 1985, the Osiraq issue was the impetus for a resolution sponsored by 

Islamic stales. The resolution held that Israel had not yet committed 
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itself not to attack or threaten to attack nuclear facilities, called on 
Israel to accept full-scale safeguards, urged all states to cease any 
nuclear cooperation with Israel and condemned all attacks on all 
peaceful-use nuclear facilities. Not subject to effective American 
pressures, the body passed the resolution over the objections of 
Western members and Israel, which had argued that its forthcoming 
letter to the IAEA had closed the issue. Having significance well 
beyond Mid-eastern conditions, the Osiraq controversy lives on in 
world opinion.'*^ 

We are left, then, with the issue of those countries which might 
possibly emulate the Osiraq raid. There are two relevant sets of nuclear 
rivalries involving non-NPT nations. Leading Brazil in enrichment and 
rc-processing development, Argentina has remained, with its 
neighbour, outside the Latin American free-zone’s effectiveness. 
Periodic statements from sub-presidential levels in both nations which 
have hinted at movement towards nuclear-bomb making capacity and 
the fact of unsafeguarded, sensitive nuclear facilities in the two states 
have troubled anti-proliferationists. Importantly, there have been no 
signs of inter-state tensions suggesting that military action against 
nuclear operations might be tempting. The joint presidential 
declaration of the two nations on peaceful nuclear cooperation issue in 
late l‘)85 offers reassurance that the neighbours will not divert nuclear 
resources to military ends. 

Not true of Argentina and Brazil. India and Pakistan have ethnic, 
ideological, religious and territorial problems between them which have 
led to costly wars and recriminations. These sources have contributed 
to Pakistan’s apparent effort to secure nuclear-weapon grade material 
and nuclear bomb components as a reaction to 1971 losses, India's 
nuclear-explosive test three years later and Pakistan's Islamic 
ambitions. 

Bringing Indian objections, US anti-proliferation law was amended 
to permit American arms transfers to Pakistan in the wake of the 
Afghan crisis. 7'hc Zia regime’s striving towards nuclear self-sufficiency 
through an unsafeguarded enrichment programme and other means, 
and reported receipt of nuclear-bomb making aid from China have 


The topic IS explored iii Bennett Raniherg. ‘Nuclear energy in war: the implieutions of Israel's 
reactor strike', Workinn Paper No. .'M, Center for International and Strategic Affairs, University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1<JH2. The-Final Declaration of the Third NPT Review Conference 
(19K.S) took a sombre and cautionary stance on armeil attacks on safeguarded facilities, or 
threats of such attacks. 
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vexed Western anti-proliferationists and stirred pre-emptive strike ideas 
in Indian opinion. Freed before the emergence of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government from the impact of American nuclear export law, India has 
been advancing its peaceful use nuclear programmes outside IAEA 
safeguards. New Delhi has consistently rejected free-zone proposals for 
South Asia suggested by Islamabad and endorsed by the UN General 
Assembly on the grounds that a much wider area must be considered as 
the {potential region of denuclearisation. The recipient of Soviet-made 
arms supplied on concessionary terms, India has continued to dominate 
the subcontinent, despite domestic security problems. 

It is improbable that the Gandhi Government, one of the signatories 
of the Five Continents Peace Initiative urging nuclear disarmament, 
would emulate the Osiraq raid, even if the Zia regime, at great cost to its 
relations with the United States, were to be deemed to have acquired 
nuclear bombs. Unlike Jerusalem, New Delhi would be apt to accept a 
nuclear bomb neighbour, ie a regional balance of terror, which in the 
South Asian case would be based on a restarted or new Indian nuclear 
bomb programme. Brightening the South Asian picture considerably 
without necessarily barring proliferation futures, Prime Minister 
Gandhi and President Zia agreed in late 198.5 not to strike at each 
other’s nuclear facilities. 

In sum, there would appear to be no situations outside the Middle 
East where the Israeli preventive strike is likely to be emulated. For that 
much the world may be thankful. 

Conclusions 

Iraq’s known nuclear purchases centring around Osiraq and later 
revelations of attempted purchases from Western sources had troubling 
implications for non-proliferation. Israel invoked the implausible 
spectre of an Arab Bomb to be inflicted on Israelis, regardless of the 
consequences for Iraq. The spectre provided Israel with a rationale for 
its destruction of a reactor whose operation had not yet begun and 
which was under external and on-!>itc scrutiny to detect possible 
diversions of weapon-grade materials. Seeking gradual improvements 
on a universal basis within a regime of state sovereignty, the IAEA 
safeguards system has slowly begun to recover from the Begin 
Government’s damage to the IAEA’s integrity and reputation. 

The underlying purpose of the Tuwaitha raid was to protect Israel's 
regional nuclear-bomb monopoly, which rejects mutual deterrence of 
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the kind the nuclear giants practise. If one assumes that Iraq posed s 
threat to the monopoly, the purpose was realised. Contrary to the 
projection of some analysts, no Arab nuclear bomb effort has emerged 
as a consequence of the Osiraq strike, nor is such an effort even vaguely 
foreseeable in this century. This is the case because of a host ol 
developmental, political and legal factors in which the non-proliferatior 
regime plays a major role through the NPT-IAEA and an anti¬ 
proliferation ethic. 

The Osiraq episode has not ushered in a new nuclear age in the 
Middle Fiast. Nuclear affairs have not become intertwined with high 
regional politics. Under the pressure of self-interest and world opinion, 
Israel has whittled down the Begin Doctrine, which has not been copied 
elsewhere. Holding a scmi-hegemonic military position vis-a-vis all 
Arab states, several of whom are adjusting to the new circumstances. 
Israel has serious economic problems based in part on an overweight 
defence budget. There are also unresolved Palestinian issues, but no 
united Arab front or extra-regional power to press them to the point of 
extracting major Israeli concessions. 

In civil nuclear energy, the Middle hast has not moved far in nearly 
Five years. If political, legal and funding conditions permit, in the future 
Egypt, Iraq. Iran, Israel. Libya, Syria and Turkey may gain safeguarded 
power reactors. Israel is the only one of these countries rejecting the 
NPT. 

Israel has considered building its own power reactor. Ironically, 
Israel may secure one or two safeguarded power reactors from I-rance, 
the supplier of Osiraq, but, conveniently for Israel, a non-conformist on 
full-scopc safeguards requirements. Israel has been more interested 
than France in such a sale. Strong objections have stemmed from NPl 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, which is presumably still committed tc 
Osiraq’s replacement, and from recollections of France’s aid to Isracl’r 
unsafeguarded nuclear development. Other opposing forces: Amcricar 
stakes in the full-scope ethic and concern that US aid to Israel might 
indirectly subsidise a nuclear import which Washington opposes in 
principle. 

Favourable factors include lack of American objections to French 
replacement of US nuclear fuel supply to non-NPl’ India, Israeli lobby 
power in C'ongress, and a Carter pledge at Camp David to maintain 
technological parity between Egypt and Israel.'*' NPT Egypt’s reactor. 


''' Nuclear Engineering Inlernalinnal (.10) July I98.S, p 15. 
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may be a hostage to non-NPT Israel's reactors. If the non-proliferation 
regime and development needs are given unbiased attention, Egypt’s 
sale should go forward first. 

There are serious financing problems for all Middle Eastern states 
seeking nuclear power stations. None of the civil energy reactors are apt 
to be as controversial as Osiraq, nor certainly as strategically important 
as Israel’s unacknowledged nuclear-bomb arsenal. 

More than one analyst sympathetic to Israel has contended that the 
Osiraq raid bought time for Israel before the Arabs secured nuclear 
arms. The only race has been solo. There is bound to be conjecture in 
any unclassified discussion of Israel’s nuclear arsenal since Osiraq. 
Nonetheless, notice should be taken of a reliable report that Israel has 
moved to acquire nuclear-armed Jericho II missiles, low-yield aircraft 
deliverable nuclear bombs and nuclear artillery shells.-'* A non¬ 
governmental estimate of Israel’s nuclear bomb strength in 19K3 
suggested a maximum of 31 plutonium and 10 uranium atomic bombs; 
warhead yields vary from 10 to 200 kilotons."' The Economist's ‘Foreign 
Report’ citation of an American intelligence study as of 1980 referred to 
200 Israeli nuclear bombs with the same number of delivery vehicles." 
However, the discrepancy between the two estimates may be explained; 
there is a virtual certainty that Israel’s nuclear arsenal has been 
increasing, not declining, nor remaining static. Germane to this subject 
is Israel's 1985 admission, following an indictment of an American 
exporter, that it had received illegally exported krytrons u.sable in 
industrial applications or as nuclear bomb triggers. 

We have already suggested the meaning of Israel's regional nuclear 
bomb monopoly for the Middle East and the status of nuclear 
developments in the area. Mid-decade conditions in diplomacy and 
military balances indicate that it is highly unlikely that in the event of 
another Arab-Isracli war (which cannot now be envisaged). Israel's 
nuclear weapons would be apt to emerge. One may hyptUhesisc a future 
Arab-Israel conflict in which Arab belligerents would have active 
Soviet support on the model of the 1973 war.-^ It is not far fetched to 


Aern-Spare Daily, 1 and 17 May 

Vry, Israel's Nuclear Arseml. op. cU-.Vm.p\\\. -ui i fT i 

” See n4. According to this source, Israel is developing cruise missiles with the aid ol lai«an anu 

South Africa; the missiles arc to be produced in S*iuth Africa. 

' ’ A Skwiel news apcncy has claimed through a report issued in Beirut that Israel had leMed nudear 
explosive devices in the Negev and had forty nuclear warheads and niatching missiles, /hf Ach 
York Times, 26 December 1985. No other stiurcc has reported the first part this claim. 
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assume that Israel would have the capacity to reach the Soviet Unic 
with Israeli nuclear weapons. 

Yet the prospects are dim that Israel would be a nuclear threat to th 
Soviet Union to the extent of actually deterring Moscow from supplyin 
conventional military aid to Arab forces. For Israel to try to practis 
such a deterrent power would require the kind of risk-taking in relatior 
with the Soviet Union which would endanger Israel’s survival to 
degree that has never been present in Arab-Israeli relations, histrionu 
to the contrary. That Israel would move ahead of the United States i 
confronting the Soviet Union with Israeli nuclear weapons borders o 
the preposterous. Any Israeli-Soviet encounter, conventional r 
nuclear, would greatly increase the chances of a superpower war with ( 
without the use of nuclear arms. 

Conceivably, a future Israeli government might decide that ii 
national interest would best be served by a radical cutback in Israel 
undeclared nuclear arsenal under the general condition of widesprea 
Middle Eastern political and legal acceptance of Israel’s sovercig 
existence and military predominance in the region. ITie rcductio 
would not be accompanied by what appears to be impossible, namcb 
Israel's adherence to the non-proliferation regime through the NPT or 
nuclear weapon-free-zone. 

This nuclear cutback scenario is unlikely ever to occur, Contrai 
factors include the heady experience of possessing nuclear arms, th 
inllucncc of the military on Israeli politics, the relative economic an 
political cheapness of nuclear versus conventional weapons in all ‘havi 
nations, and the ‘strategic-ally’ notion projected by American and Israe 
politicians. What remains, therefore, is a picture of an Israeli ‘bomb-ii 
the-basement’ persisting in the long run. At the same time, Israel is nc 
likely to have any major incentives for ‘going public’ in a worl 
increasingly dedicated to horizontal and vertical non-proliferation. 
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Economic consequences of the 
Iraq-Iran war* 


The Iraq-lran war which has been going on for nearly six years will 
perhaps go down in history as one of the costliest conflicts in this 
century. It is estimated that the first five years of the fighting may have 
> resulted in a toll of war dead approaching one million.' The economic 
cost of the conflict which may have already exceeded $500 billion is also 
staggering in terms of its impact on and implications for the economies 
of the two nations. 

Following a brief survey of economic conditions prior to the war in 
both countries, this essay will attempt to deal with three separate but 
interrelated issues: first, the effects of the war on the Iraqi and Iranian 
economies, second, the impact of the war on, and the role of Saudi 
Arabia in, the changing relative positions of Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia 
itself in the international oil market and third, an assessment of the 
prospects for economic development in the p>ost-war period. 

Economic conditions before the war 


Iran 

In Iran the period between 1973 (the year of the oil price revolution) and 
1977 (the last full year prior to the events of the Iranian Revolution) was 
marked by an accelerated level of public spending which was made 
possible by the sharp increase in oil revenue. Development spending 
^ however was both mismanaged and disorganised giving rise to a number 
of serious structural problems including a high level of inflation, 
accentuated maldistribution of income, high levels of imports of both 
military and non-military goods, concentration of civilian spending 


• I would like to thank James David Sweeny for his constructive cirmments. 

' The literature on the causes ol the war and the hisloricjtl developments which led to it is 
voluminous. For a detailed treatment of relations between Iraq and Iran sec J M Ahdulghani, 
Iraq and Iran: The Tears o/Criv/s, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, IdS-S. especially 
eh. 8. See also Phebe Marr, The Modern History of Iraq, Boulder: Westview Pre.ss, 1985. eh. 1(1. 
For a comprehensive analysis of the war, see Robert U Johansen and Michael G Renner, 
‘Limiting conflict in the Gulf, Third World Quarterly 7(4) October 1985, pp 8<).V.t8. For 
casualty figures, see The New York Times, 23 September 1985, 
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in urban centres especially the capital city of Tehran, and the 
concentration of economic power and benefits in the hands of a few 
families. The consumer price index rose from 6.5 per cent per annum in 
1972 to 11.3 percent in 1976 and resulted in the deterioration in the real 
income and living standards of those who depended for their livelihood 
on wages and salaries as such earnings failed to keep up with rising 
inflation. In order to stem the impact of inflation and to attempt to 
stabilise the economy the government decided in 1977 to create a 
recession by reducing public spending. The effects of this policy were 
exacerbated by the general economic stagnation in industrialised 
countries. The combination of these changes succeeded in reversing an 
average growth rate of gross domestic product (GDP) of 11 per cent per 
year for the period 1966-75 to a 2.1 per cent decline in 1977 to be 
followed by another decline of 5.3 per cent in 1978. This drastic decline 
in GDP failed, however, to control inflation which increased at an 
annual rate of 27.3 per cent in 1977 and another 11.6 per cent in 1978.“ 
The economic recession and inflation succeeded however, in 
accelerating the pace of the political upheaval which was beginning to 
engulf Iran in 1977 and which continued into 1978. It was obvious by the 
second half of 1978 that the days of the monarchy were numbered. ITiis 
was underscored by the national strike, industrial unrest, the oil 
workers’ strike, and the general civil disobedience movement. It was in 
those months when the Shah attempted to salvage his regime by 
changing cabinets and prime ministers.^ 

The departure of the Shah, the collapse of his armed forces and the 
demise of the last Shah-appointed government of Shahpur Bakhtiar 
paved the way for the first cabinet in the newly established Islamic 
Republic of Iran headed by Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan. Needless 
to say, the new regime hoped for a rapid economic recovery. But the 
damage which the economy suffered toward the end of the Shah’s 
regime and the inevitable economic dislocation and disorganisation 
which characterise any revolutionary period made the hoped-for 
economic recovery an unrealistic goal. Among the many reasons for the 
failure of the recovery one must include the withdrawal of large 


■ International Monetary Fund, InternalionalFmanrial Statistics: Supplement on Output Statistics, 
Washington DC, 1984, pp 14-15. 

' For a review of the events which preceded the establishment of the new republic in Iran see Dilip 
Hire, Iran Under The Ayatollahs, London; Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1985, ch. 1, especially 
pp 66-100. For a good summary of current economic developments in Iran, see The Economist 
intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review of Iran (QER-lran). 
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numbers of foreign skilled workers, the flight of capital, the decision of 
the new government to reduce the oil output by one-third and the 
emigration of cadres of Iranian managers, technocrats, administrators 
and other skilled workers. It should also be noted that the first year of 
the new Republic saw a wave of rural and ethnic unrest which diverted 
attention and energy away from the immediate problems of the 
economy. Iran’s GDP continued its downward trend in 1979 when it 
declined by 6.4 per cent while inflation continued its upward trend as it 
rose by 10.5 per cent in the same year. 

One of the most serious developments in 1979 was the hostage crisis 
which had significant implications for the economy. The freezing of 
Iranian assets in the United States and with foreign-based US banks 
meant the removal of some $9 billion out of a total of $15 billion of assets 
from Iranian control.'' In addition to freezing Iran's assets the Carter 
Administration succeeded in enlisting the support of other industrial 
countries in imposing economic sanctions against Iran. These sanctions 
together with the fighting which erupted in Khuzestan in the South, and 
Baluchistan in the West, the continued fighting in Kurdcstan and the 
outbreak of war with Iraq contributed to the economic decline which 
characterised 1980. 

In spite of this gloomy picture there were some healthy economic 
signs. These included the fact that Iran’s external financial position was 
good, it was able to service its foreign debts, its industry was beginning 
to revive and oil output was moving upward. But these positive 
elements were not sufficient to offset the forces responsible for 
economic deterioration. The contest between the secular and religious 
wings of the Iranian Revolution to shape the p<.)st-Shah economy and 
society was fierce enough to slow down economic recovery in the first 
year of the Revolution.*' 

Although the government of President Abol-Hassan Bani-Sadr 
attempted to challenge the position of the clerical groups and to 
introduce some reforms in the economy, the opposition to Bani-Sadr 
proved too strong and too entrenched to overcome. 

/ftW., No. 2.1980. p 13. 

■’ In 1979 the Revolutionary Committee for Economic Policy published a nine-point programme 
to guide the economy in revolutionary Iran. ITie programme stressed godliness over prosperitv; 
minimum output of oil; involvement of religious education as a vital part ol development; 
self-sufficiency in agriculture and industry; adjustment of development strategy to match 
spiritual needs and that all citizens should have equal claims on financial reviurees See 
QER-Irm (4) 1979, p 12. Sec also Asaf Hussain, hlamic Iran: Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution, New York: St Martin's Press, 198.‘». pp 15II-M. 
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Iraq 

While the Iranian economy was experiencing revolutionary upheaval, 
Iraq in the years following the nationalisation of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company in 1972 and the 1973 oil explosion was busy trying to develop 
its infrastructure, its oil sector and its goods producing sectors and was 
also attempting to modernise its military. The 1975 Algiers accords with 
the Shah allowed Iraq to pursue its economic development plans 
unhindered by the cost of attempting to put down the Kurdish rebellion. 
And by 1979 Iraq displaced Iran as the second largest OPEC oil 
produccr/cxporter after Saudi Arabia. 

The Iranian Revolution prompted Iraq to pause and re-examine its 
public spending pattern and priorities after having reached the 
conclusion in 1979 that a conflict with Iran might prove to be 
unavoidable. This in turn led the government to increase spending on 
defence and security needs. 

Although the government continued to expand defence spending in 
1980, it also made another major decision—to raise development 
spending and rapidly to increase imports of consumer goods. TTius, 
between 1978 and 1979thc value of imports went up from $4.2 billion to 
$9.9 billion or by 136 per cent. These imports rose again to $13.8 billion 
in 1980, or by another ,39 per cent. They further climbed in 1981 to $20.5 
billion or by yet another 51 per cent. That is, Iraq’s imports between 
1978 and 1981 increased from $4.2 billion to $20.5 billion, or by close to 
400 per cent. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this phenomenal growth in 
imports was the relative inereasc in the share of non-military goods 
(Table 3). While the value of military imports rose from $1.6 billion in 
1978 to $3,7 billion in 1981, an increase of 131 per eent, non-military 
imports climbed from $2.6 billion in 1978 to $16.8 billion in 1981, an 
increase of 546 per cent. Thus, the ratio of non-military goods to total 
imports increased from 62 per cent to 82 per cent during this period. It 
was suggested that this exceptional ri.se in non-military imports was a 
deliberate policy intended to cushion the impact of the war on living 
standards by making consumer goods available in large quantities. Iraq 
was pursuing a policy of guns and of butter at the same time.^ But such a 


For an analysis of Iraq's spending policies during the early phase of the war, see John Townsend. 
'Economic and political implications of the war; the economic conscquence.s for the 
participants', in M S El Azhary (ed), Iran-lraq War: An Historical, Economic and Political 
Analysis, New York: St Martin's Press, 1984, pp 51-6.S. 
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policy could not be maintained for long and it had to be revised in 1981 
under the impact of the war. 

The economic effects of the war 

The Gulf War is not different from other wars in terms of its cost to the 
combatants. In addition to the human cost there are also economic costs 
in the form of the destruction of assets and infrastructure, domestic 
inflation, inflated prices of imports, lost output due to the mobilisation 
of the labour force away from the civilian sector in favour of the military 
economy, lost oil revenue and the general economic deterioration 
associated with the war. In the following paragraphs the focus will be on 
the economic losses which were sustained by both countries in the early 
phases. This will be followed by an analysis of the effects of the war on 
each country separately. 

Oil: the first economic casualty 

One of the early and most visible economic casualties of the war was the 
mutual destruction by Iran and Iraq of the most important and the most 
necessary sector of each other’s economies—the oil sector. Within days 
of the outbreak of the war both countries succeeded in putting each 
other’s oil-exporting capabilities out of operation including loading 
facilities, pumping stations, refineries, terminals and pipelines. The 
extent of the damage is reflected in the fact that both countries were 
reduced to a small fraction of their pre-war output. In the case of Iraq, 
its output declined from 3.4 million barrels per day (b/d) in August to a 
mere 140,000 b/d in October. Iran’s output declined from 1.3 million b/d 
to 450,()(K) b/d during the same period.’ 

'Fhe loss of oil exporting capacity in both countries was by far the most 
F devastating economic blow of the war. This is so because oil had become 
since 1973, and more so after the 1979-80 price increases, the most 
important sector of the economy in terms of its contribution to GNP and 
as the main source of foreign exchange. In Iraq oil revenues had peaked 
in 1980 to $26.1 billion and constituted 66 per cent of GNP. In the case 
of Iran oil revenues peaked in 1979 at $20.5 billion or 29 percent of CJNP 
but declined in 1980 to $13.5 billion or 18 per cent of GNP. And in both 


^ For a detailed aeeount of the impact of the war on the operations ol the oil seeior in hoth 
countries, see Thomas R Stauffer. 'Economic warfare in the t'nilf. Anicncun-Ariih Alfain (14) 
Fall I98.s,pp98-ll6. 
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countries oil sales were almost the sole source of foreign exchange 
earnings. Therefore, the war-caused reduction in oil revenue had a 
significant impact on the entire economy. Thus in 1981 Iraq’s oil 
revenue which was cut to $10.4 billion or by 60 percent caused a decline 
of 24 per cent in GNP, from $39.7 billion to $30.1 billion. In Iraq, 
however, since the war-related loss in oil revenue was only $4.2 billion or 
31 per cent of the 1980 level and since the contribution of the oil sector 

the Iranian economy is much smaller than that of Iraq, the impact of 
the loss in revenue on the GNP was much less severe (Table 1). 

In addition to the immediate loss of oil income there were other 
economic costs which were incurred by the two countries because of the 
war. One such loss was the forced rc-routing of imports to alternative 
and more costly routes. Iraq for instance, due to the closure of its ports 
had to find new overland routes through Kuwait. Jordan and Turkey. 
Similarly Iran found it necessary to divert some of its trade from its ports 
on the Gulf to routes going through the Soviet Union and Turkey. Such 
re-routing had the effect of raising the delivered prices of foreign goods 
due to higher tr.insportation costs. 

Moreover, the diversion of resources to meet the needs of the war 


Table 1: Iran and Iraq: (iross National Product and oil revenues, 1977-84 

(S billion) 


Year 

CiNP 

IRAN 

Oil 

Revenue 

Ratio 
Per cent 

GNP 

IRAQ 

Oil 

Revenue 

Ratio 
Per cent 

1977 

79.4 

21.2 

26.7 

18.4 

9.6 

52.2 

1978 

76.1 

19.3 

25.4 

22.7 

10.2 

44.9 

1979 

70.8 

20.5 

29.0 

35.8 

21.3 

59.5 

1980 

74..5 

13.5 

17.9 

40.2 

26.1 

64.9 

1981 

77.5 

9.3 

12.0 

30.4 

10.4 

34.2 

1982 

85.4 

15.9 

18.6 

31.1 

9.7 

31.1 

1983 

99.8 

18.7 

18.7 

32.2 

8.4 

26.1 

1984 

115.0 

16.7 

14.5 

34.3 

10.4 

30.3 


Sources: For the years 1977-83, oil revenue data from OPEC Annual Statistical 
Bulletin. Vienna; 1984 oil revenue from Petroleum Economist, July IQS.S; GNP data 
1977- 84 from OPEC, Annual StatLstical Bulletin. Arab Monetary Fund, Arab States' 
National Accounts. 1972-8.1 (Arabic) Abu Dhabi, 1984 and International Monetary 
Fund, International Financial Statistics Yearbook, 1985, Washington DC 198.‘5 and 
OPEC Fund for International Development, OPEC Aid and OPEC Institutions—A 
Profile, Vienna, 1985. Minor adjustments were made to reconcile data from different 
sources. 
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forced both countries to increase their dependence on foreign suppliers. 
Another effect of the war was the rapid decline in foreign reserves which 
forced the two countries (especially Iraq) to resort to foreign 
borrowing. 

The war and the Iraqi economy 

When the war broke out Iraq found itself, as was indicated earlier, in the 
enviable position of being able to increase defence spending and 
development spending as well as expand its imports of non-military 
goods. Iraq, unlike Iran, suffered neither from domestic political 
dissension nor from diplomatic isolation or economic sanctions. Iraq’s 
considerable foreign reserves on the eve of the war coupled with the 
generous flow of financial support from other Arab countries, 
particularly Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, made it possible for the 
government to pursue the policy of ‘guns and butter’ alluded to earlier. 
The significance of such a policy may be appreciated when it is realised 
that the value of Iraq’s contracts with foreign enterprises for non¬ 
military projects incrca.sed between 1980 and 1981 by 64 per cent, from 
$14.8 billion to $24.3 billion.** 

Similarly, non-military imports were increased sharply during the 
first two years of the war, from $11.9 billion in 1980 to $16.8 billion in 
1981 despite the $15.7 billion loss in oil revenue which Iraq had to 
sustain between 1980 and 1981. 

Although Iraq had financial resources and cohesive political 
leadership it did not have sole control over the direction of the war or 
the economy. And, as the war continued, the economy could no longer 
be insulated from the erosive effects of inflation nor could it escape the 
effects of the rise in import prices or the depiction of its foreign reserves 
or the withdrawal of foreign labour from major industrial sites. These 
effects were aggravated by the continued mobilisation of major 
segments of the labour force as the size of the armed forces increased 
from 140,000 persons in 1978 to 450,(X)0 persons in 1982. The 
implications of the increase in the size of the armed forces deserves 
some elaboration. In 1978 the size of the labour force in Iraq was 2.97 
million or 24 per cent of the total population of 12.41 million. Applying 
the same percentage to the 1982 population of 14.11 million, we get a 
labour force of 3.39 million. This means that the proportion of the 
labour force enlisted in the army increased from 4.7 per cent in 1978 to 


* Townsend op. cit ., p 62. 
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13.3 per cent in 1982. While the domestic labour force increased by 13 
per cent between 1978 and 1982, the size of the armed forces rose by 
221 per cent. It should be added that as these forces increase in size so 
does the number of civilian workers who are employed to provide the 
necessary support, management and maintenance services to the armed 
forces. In short, the drain of standing armies on the productive capacity 
of the economy goes far beyond the mere size of such forces. The loss 
of a major segment of the domestic labour force to the military economy 
was more than offset by the rise in the number of women in the labour 
force and more importantly by importing workers from abroad, mainly 
Egypt. Thus, between 1978 and 1982 the size of the labour force 
increa.sed by 2.7 million (from 2.97 million to 5.67 million) while the 
population of Iraq increased by only 1.7 million during the same 
period.'* Another effect of the war on the economy was the decline in 
agricultural output. Given the increase in the size of the armed forces 
and since agriculture employs about two-fifths of the labour force it was 
inevitable that most of the additional recruits would be drawn from this 
particular sector. The effect of the war on agriculture can be seen in the 
decline of wheat output from an annual average of 1.8 million tons in the 
period 1974-6 to %5,000 tons in 1982 and to only 3(X),(XX) in 1984. 
Comparable data for rice were 98,(KK) tons, 163,0(X) tons and 95,000 
respectively.'" But the ability of Iraq to maintain high levels of military 
and civilian spending could not be supported for too long. Hence, 
adjustments in economic priorities and spending patterns had to be 
made. 

The year 1982 was a major turning-point, as the war front moved to 
Iraqi soil. 1982 will also be remembered as the year when in April Syria 
decided to close Iraq's oil pipelines going through its territories, causing 
Iraq to lose an export outlet of 400,000 h/d valued at $5 billion per year.'' 
As a result of Syria’s act, Iraq was reduced to only one export outlet 
going through Turkey with a capacity of three-quarters of a million b/d, 
or about one-fourth of its export capacity just before the war. These 
changes forced Iraq to acknowledge that economic retrenchment was 
necessary and that no new projects could be undertaken in 1982 until 
projects under way were completed. However, the government felt 


" Sec Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
/V85, Washington DC, 198.S, p 67, for the size of armed forces. For data on labour force, see 
Arab Monetary Fund. Unified Arab Economic Report, 1983 (no date) p 209 (in Arabic). 

Food and Agriculture Organisation, 1984 FAO Production Yearbook, Rome, 1985, pp 108-14. 
“ Middle East Economic .Survey (MEES) 19 April 1982. p 2. 
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that it was necessary to continue transportation and construction 
projects provided that they served the war effort, plus certain projects 
in urban centres, particularly Baghdad. But as the war continued Iraq 
found itself once again reducing all non-defence related development 
spending. Investment in agriculture and industry were reduced 
drastically and import programmes were subjected to closer scrutiny to 
ensure that foreign reserves which had declined from $30 billion at the 
start of the war to $10 billion by the end of 1982 would be used 
judiciously and only when necessary. Furthermore, in 1983 Iraq decided 
to adopt new and more stringent economic measures. One of the more 
significant changes in policy was the decision by the government to rely 
more heavily on the private sector to promote industrial and 
agricultural output by providing incentives and credits. In order to 
shore up its sagging foreign exchange position, Iraq found it necessary 
to enter the international financial market in order to borrow. It also 
became necessary to reschedule some of its debts to foreign contractors, 
to u.se oil for imports trade arrangements, to devalue the dinar against 
the dollar and to increase its borrowing from the Gulf states which by 
the end of 1982 had reached $35 billion. Iraq also decided to curtail its 
foreign aid to other Third World countries, to restrict foreign travel, 
and to cut down on imports by limiting them to essential consumer 
goods only. One measure of Iraq’s difficult financial position is reflected 
in the sharp change in its share in the combined value of projects 
contracted by members of the Organisation of Arab Oil Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC). According to data compiled by OAPEC, Iraq 
accounted for 17 per cent of all such contracts in 1979. This ratio jumped 
to 30 per cent in 1980 and rose again in 1981 to 31 per cent, only to 
plummet to 9 per cent in 1982 and 2 per cent in 1983. 

By 1983 Iraq was compelled to reduce imports to $11.7 billion from 
$20.5 billion in 1981 or by 43 per cent (Table 2). The drastic reduction in 
total imports also reflected the new imperatives of the war as Iraq saw 
them. While total imports declined by 43 per cent, military imports 
increased by 38 per cent, from $3.7 billion to $5.1 billion. On the other 
hand, non-military imports were reduced from $16.8 billion to $6.6 
billion or by 61 per cent between 1981 and 1983. This re-orientation of 
Iraq’s imports programme resulted in a reduction of the share of 


QER-han (2) 198.3, p 7. See also MEES 14 March. 4 April. 23 May, and 11 July 198.V 
’’ For an outline of these measures, see Basil al-Busiany. ‘Development strategy: Iraq and the war 
effort: dynamics of challenge', in El Azhary, op. at., pp 66-80. Sec also OAPEC. Srcretary- 
General's Annual Repori, Kuwait. 
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Table 2: Iran and Iraq: exports, imports and trade balance, 1977-^ 
_($ billion) 


Year 

ExfK)rts 

IRAN 

Imports 

Balance 

Exports 

IRAQ 

Imports 

Balance 

vjnm 


■a 

7.1 

10.4 

4.5 

6.0 




2.9 

12.0 

4.2 

7.8 




10.4 

20.3 

9.9 

10.4 

1980 

15.3 

12.8 

2.5 

28.5 

13.8 

14.7 

1981 

10.7 

12.9 

- 2.2 

11.6 

20.5 

- 8.9 

1982 

17.2 

11.2 

6.0 

10.6 

21.6 

-U.O 

1983 

19.5 

18.2 

1.3 

8.9 

11.7 

- 2.8 

1984 

15.1 

15.3 

- .2 

9.7 

9.8 

- .1 

Source: 

International 

Monetary 

Fund, Direction of Trade Staliitics 

Yearbook 


Wii.shiiigton nC. 1085. 


non-niililary imports from 82 per cent of all imports in 1981 to 56 per 
cent two years later. 


The war and the Iranian economy 

In addition to the loss of oil output and revenue, the war inflicted heavy 
damage on Iran's pipelines, refineries, infrastructure, industrial sites, 
factories and cities. Particularly severe was the destruction inflicted 
upon some of Iran's more populous cities such as Ahwaz, Abadan, 
Dezful and Khorramshahr. The bombing of these cities in the early 
phases of the war forced an estimated 2 million people to be relocated in 
other parts of the country. This internal refugee problem intensified the 
difficulties for an economy that was attempting to cope not only with the 
impact of the war but also with some of the dislocational problems of the 
Revolution. 

The Iranian economy, however, proved to be more resilient than was 
expected. One of the most important reasons for this was Iran’s ability 
to increase its oil output and exports and thus increase its oil revenue 
and foreign exchange earnings in a very short period of time. Thus the 
decline in oil revenue from $13.5 billion in 1980 to $9.3 billion in 1981 
was reversed, with a sharp increase to $15.9 billion in 1982 and $18.7 
billion in 1983. By contrast Iraq’s oil revenue, which declined from 
$26.1 billion in 1980 to $10.4 billion in 1981, fell again in 1982 to $9.7 
billion and to $8.4 billion in 1983. Another explanation for the resilience 
of the Iranian economy may be found in earlier policy decisions to 
reduce dependency on the oil sector and also to reduce imports in 
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Table 3: 

Iran and Iraq: military and non-miiitary imports, 1977-83 
($ billion) 

Year 

Total 

Imports 

IRAN 

Military 

Imports 

Ratio 
Per cent 

Total 

Imports 

IRAQ 

Military 

Imports 

Ratio 
Per cent 

1977 

14.6 

2.5 

17.1 

4.5 

1.5 

33.3 

1978 

19.5 

2.2 

11.3 

4.2 

1.6 

38.1 

1979 

8.8 

1.6 

18.2 

9.9 

2.3 

23.2 

1980 

12.8 

.4 

3.1 

13.8 

1.9 

13.8 

1981 

12.9 

1.0 

7.8 

20.5 

3.7 

18.0 

1982 

11.2 

1.5 

13.4 

21.6 

4.3 

19.9 

1983 

18.2 

.8 

4.4 

11.7 

5.1 

43.6 


Source: For total imports, sec Table 2; for military imports, see US Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1985, 
Washington DC, 1985, pp 108-9. 


general and non-essential consumer goods in particular. This policy was 
supplemented by another policy which aimed at stimulating domestic 
agricultural and industrial output. In the case of agriculture, output of 
main cereals—wheat, rice and barley— turned out to be higher in 1982, 
1983, and 1984 than during the period 1974-6.Industrial output in 
1982 had recovered remarkably well to show a real growth rate of 11.6 
per cent over the previous year. One of the most interesting changes in 
the Iranian economy, in contrast to that of Iraq’s, was the ability of Iran 
steadily to increase the level of imports. Thus, total imports which 
amounted to $19.8 billion in 1978 declined to $8.8 billion in 1979, with 
military imports accounting for 18 per cent of the total. By 1983, total 
imports had climbed to $18.2 billion with military imports accounting 
for only 4.4 per cent of the total. By contrast, Iraq’s imports, which 
reached their peak of $21.6 billion in 1982 with the military component 
absorbing 20 per cent of the total, declined sharply by 1983 to $11.7 
billion but with military imports accounting for 44 per cent of the total 
(Table 3). Iran’s ability to increase revenue from oil exports soon after 
the war was initiated, proved to be a decisive factor not only in enabling 
it to expand imports but also in preventing a deteriorating economy 
from disintegrating. The Iranian economy also succeeded in resuming 
its upward growth trend at remarkable rates once the initial shocks of 


FAO, op. cit. 

QER-lran, Annual Supplement, 1985, p 6. 
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the Revolution, the hostage crisis and the war were absorbed and it 
so without financial help from other eountries and without und 
increasing its foreign debt. 

How much did the war cost? 

No estimate of the cost can hope to be accurate. Certain elements 
the cost are known while other elements will have to be estimat< 
There will also be the tremendous cost burden in the post-war period 
the two countries attempt to repair and reconstruct their economies a 
pay for the debts and obligations which they have incurred in the cou 
of the war. For the period up to the end of 1985 certain estimates will 
made to arrive at cost magnitudes. Before making these estimat 
however, it may be useful to make a few general observations regard] 
the defence burdens of Iraq and Iran. 

Defence burdens: some measurements 

Both Iraq and Iran have traditionally devoted relatively high portion, 
their national income to military spending. Between 1968 and 19 
Iraq, for example, allocated between 21 per cent and 27 per cent of 
GNP to military expenditures. Iran’s military expenditures during 
same period absorbed between 13 per cent and 15 per cent of its Gf 
The relative burden of military spending would be larger if it is relatcc 


Tabic 4: Iran: relationship between military expenditures and GNP, 

I977-83 
($ billion) 


Year 

Military 

Expenditures 

GNP 

GNP 

minus 

Oil Revenue 

Ratio of Military 
Expenditure 

To GNP To GNP 

minus oil 
Revenue 

1977 

9.9 

79.4 

58.2 

12.5 

17.0 

1978 

12.1 

76.1 

56.8 

15.9 

21.3 

1979 

6.0 

70.8 

50.3 

8.5 

11.9 

1980 

6.7 

74.5 

61.0 

9.0 

11.0 

1981 

7.4 

77.5 

68.2 

9.5 

10.9 

1982 

8.5 

85.4 

69.5 

10.0 

12.2 

198.1 

5.5 

99.8 

81.1 

5.5 

6.8 


Sources: For GNP and oil revenue data, see Table 1. Military expenditures f 
World Military Expenditures, pp 66-7. 
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Table 5: Iraq: relationship between military expenditures and GNP, 

I977-S3 
($ billion) 


Year Ratio of Military 



Military 

Expenditures 

GNP 

GNP 

minus 

Oil Revenue 

Expenditures 

To GNP To GNP 
minus oil 
Revenue 

1977 



8.8 


40.9 

1978 



12.5 

mSSM 

32.0 

1979 

5.1 

35.8 

14.5 

14.2 

-35.2 

1980 

8.6 

40.2 

14.1 

21.4 

60.1 

1981 

11.8 

30.4 

20.0 

38.8 

59.0 

1982 

12.5 

31.1 

21.4 

40.2 

.58.4 

1983 

11.9 

.32.2 

23.8 

40.0 

50.0 


Source: For GNP and oil revenue data, see Table I. Military expenditures from 
World Military Expenditures, pp 66-7. 

national income generated outside the oil sector. Thus in the case of 
Iraq, such spending absorbed between 26 per cent and 33 per cent of 
non-oil GNP while its share in Iran ranged between 14 per cent and 17 
per cent of non-oil GNP during the same period. The high ratio of 
military spending to national income becomes even more striking when 
it is realised that for the Middle East as a whole military expenditures 
during this period accounted for between 8 per cent and 9 per cent of the 
region’s total GNP and that the average burden of military expenditures 
for all developing countries did not exceed 6.4 per cent of their GNP. 

The sharp rise in oil revenue after 1973 made it possible for oil 
producing countries to increase their public sector expenditures 
including, of course, military spending. In the case of Iran such 
expenditures increased from $3.1 billion or 11.7 per cent of GNP in 1973 
to $12.1 billion or 15.9 per cent of GNP in 1978, the last year of the 
Shah’s regime. By the end of 1979 the newly established Islamic 
Republic succeeded in reducing military expenditures by one-half, to $6 
billion, or 8.5 per cent of GNP. However, although the outbreak of the 
war with Iraq made it necessary to increase the defence budget, such 
spending never reached its pre-1979 levels. Thus, by 1982 military 

For data on military expenditures for the years before 197.^ see US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Frarafers IV67-76 Washington 
DC, 1978, pp 47-8. 
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expenditures peaked at $8.5 billion, or 10 per cent of GNP only to 
decline to $5.5 billion in 1983 or 5.5 per cent of GNP. 

In the case of Iraq, military expenditures continued their upward 
trend with no interruption. From $8(X) million in 1972 Iraq’s military 
spending increased to over $5 billion in 1979 and again to close to $12.5 
billion in 1983. Relative to its GNP, Iraq’s military expenditures 
accounted between a low of 14.2 per cent in 1979 and a high of 40.6 per 
cent in 1982. But if military spiending is measured against non-oil sector 
national income, its burden is much heavier. In Iran, according to this 
measurement, military spending absorbed between 6.9 per cent in 1983 
and 26.2 per cent in 1975. In Iraq, however, the ratio of military 
expenditures to non-oil sector national income ranged between 25.8 per 
cent in 1972 and 63.3 per cent in 1980. (Table 5) 

Another indicator of the defence burden is the relative importance of 
the arms imports component in total imports. In the case of Iran, arms 
imports tended to constitute a much higher ratio of total imports in the 
years preceding 1980 when the war broke out. Thus, for the period 1974 
to 1979 the ratio of such imports to total imports ranged between 11.3 
per cent and 18.5 per cent. After the establishment of the Islamic 
Republic arms imports constituted 3.1 percent of total imports in 1980, 
7.8 per cent in 1981,13.4perccntin 1982 and 4.4 per cent in 1983. In the 
case of Iraq, arms imports constituted between 16.6 per cent and 38.1 
per cent of total imports for the period 1974-9. But since the war broke 
out Iraq's arms imports have represented 13.8 per cent of total imports 
in 1980. 18 per cent in 1981, 19.9 percent in 1982 and 43.6 per cent in 
1983. 

Yet a third indicator of the defence burden is the size of armed forces 
relative to population. Data publLshed by the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency show that in 1978 both Iraq and Iran had 11 
persons in their armed forces per 100 pieople. By 1983 the ratio for Iraq 
had increased to 34.5 persons while in Iran it remained the same. It 
should be noted, however, that these figures tend to underestimate the 
defence burden to the economy of this particular indicator since the 
term armed forces may not include all the parliamentary forces which 
are engaged in the war effort. 

The cost elements of the war 

It is estimated here that Iraq has spent about $94 billion on the war 
between 1980 and 1985. This figure was arrived at by multiplying the 
value of arms imports by a factor of 4 which in turn was arrived at by 
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Table 6: Iran and Iraq: ratio of military expenditures to oil revenue, 

1977-R3 
($ billion) 


Year 

Military 

Expenditures 

IRAN 

Oil Ratio 

Revenue Per cent 

Military 

Expenditures 

IRAQ 

Oil Ratio 

Revenue Per cent 

1977 

9.9 

21.2 

46.7 

3.6 

9.6 

37.5 

1978 

12.1 

19.3 

62.7 

4.0 

10.2 

39.2 

1979 

6.0 

20.5 

29.3 

5.1 

21.3 

23.9 

1980 

6.7 

13.5 

49.6 

8.6 

26.1 

33.0 

1981 

7.4 

9.3 

79.6 

11.8 

10.4 

113.5 

1982 

8.5 

15.9 

53.5 

12.5 

9.7 

129.0 

1983 

5.5 

18.7 

29.4 

11.9 

8.4 

141.6 


Source: See Tables 1 and 4. 


relating total military expenditures in the Middle East for the period 
1973 to 1983 (which amounted to $430 billion) to the total value of arms 
imports into the region (approximately $100 billion). The annual cost of 
the war to Iraq is then estimated to be $15.7 billion. This figure does not 
include the value of fixed assets destroyed during the war, nor does it 
include lost oil revenue or lost output. The figure of $15.7 billion is 
somewhat higher than the Quarterly Economic Review estimate of $14 
billion per year.’’ 

Review 

As to the cost of the war to Iran, the Iranian government itself maintains 
that the total cost of the war both direct and indirect amounted to $150 
billion up to June 1982 and $200 billion up to the end of 1984, not 
counting lost oil revenue.''‘This means that since 1982 the annual cost of 
the war was in the vicinity of $20 billion. Adding the $20 billion cost for 
1985 to the $200 billion, we arrive at a total cost of $220 billion. 

The next step in the calculation is to estimate the value of oil revenue 
lost due to the war. By applying the rate of change in the oil revenue of 
all OPEC member countries to Iraq and Iran we arrive at what might be 
called implicit oil revenue. And by comparing these figures with actual 
revenue we arrive at an estimate of lost revenue. According to this 


” QER-Iran (2) 19«3, p lO. 
*" QER-Iran (2) 1W4, p 12. 
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Table 7: Iraq and Iran: actual and impUcit ofl revenue 1978-84 
_ ($ billion) _ 

OPEC IRAQ IRAN 

% Change from 


Year 

Oil Revenue 
$ billion 

previous 

Year 

Actual Implicit Actual Implicit 
Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 

1979 

192.6 

68.5 

21.3 

- 

20.5 


1980 

27.5.0 

42.8 

26.1 

30.4 

13.5 

29.3 

1981 

247.7 

- 9.9 

10.4 

27.4 

9.3 

26.4 

1982 

193,0 

-18.2 

9.7 

22.5 

15.9 

21.6 

1983 

153.9 

-20.3 

8.4 

17.9 

18.7 

16.2 

1984 

1.59.4 

+ 3.6 

10.4 

18.5 

16.7 

16.8 

1985 

159.4 

(1 

10.4 

18.5 

16.7 

16.8 

Total (1981-5) 


49.3 

104.8 

77.3 

97.8 


Sources: Computed from OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin (Vienna) for oil revenue 
for the years Wi- 83 and Petroleum Economist, July 1985 for the 1984 oil revenue. 

Note: Implicit revenue for 1980 was calculated by multiplying the actual revenue in 
1979 by the rate of change in OPEC revenue in 1980 or by 42.8 per cent. The 1981 
implicit revenue was arrived by multiplying the 1980 implicit revenue by 9.9 per cent, 
and so on. The 1985 revenue for OPEC was as.sumed to be the same as 1984. 


method, Iraq lost $55.5 billion while Iran lost $20.5 billion, or a 
combined loss of $76 billion for the period 1980-4. (Table 7) 

In addition to these elements one should also add to the cost of the 
war that part of the national output which would have been produced if 
the two countries were not at war. In the case of Iraq such loss of output 
is arrived at by calculating Iraq's potential output and subtracting from 
it the actual output. To arrive at the potential national output of Iraq the 
year 1980 was used as the base year. The potential output, or the GNP 
of Iraq for the years 1981-5 was assumed to have grown at an annual 
rate of 6.5 per cent in the absence of the war. The selection of the 6.5 per ^ 

cent growth rate was determined by the fact that the combined GNP of 
all OPEC member countries grew at an annual average rate of 6.5 per 
cent during the period 1979-83. Thus, by applying the same growth rate 
to Iraq’s GNP for the period 1981-5 we arrive at potential GNP of $284.2 
billion for the five-year period under consideration. This potential GNP 
exceeds Iraq’s actual GNP for the same period by $81.7 billion. But, in 
order to avoid double counting one should subtract from the $81.7 
billion lost GNP the $55.5 billion lost oil revenue. By doing this we 
arrive at a figure of $26.2 billion which is considered to be the ^ 
war-caused lost output above and beyond lost oil revenue. (Table 8) 
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Table 8: Iraq gross national product, 1980-5 

__($ billion)_ 


Year 

Actual 

Potential 

1980 

40.2 

40.2 

1981 

30.4 

42.8 

1982 

31.1 

45.6 

1983 

32.2 

48.6 

1984 

34.3 

51.8 

1985 

34.3 

55.2 

Total (1981-5) 

202.5 

284.2 


Sources: See Table 1 

Notes: Potential GNP was computed by applying to 
actual GNP the annual rate of growth of GNP of all 
OPEC countries as reported in World Military 
Expenditures, p 67 


Similar calculations for Iran arc not necessary since such GNP loss has 
already been included by the Iranian government in its own estimate of 
the cost of the war to the Iranian economy up to the end of 1984. For the 
year 1985 it is postulated that the actual rate of growth was of such high 
magnitude as not to warrant a computation of potential GNP. (Table 1) 
The following is a summary of the main cost elements of the war: 


Iran 

$ billion 

Cost of the war up to the end of 1985 

220.0 

Estimated lost oil revenue 

20.5 

Total 

240.5 

Iraq 

Military expenditures for the years 1980-5 

94.0 

Estimated lost oil revenue 

55.5 

Estimated lost GNP, 1981-5 


Total 

175.7 

Total cost to both countries $240.5 billion + $175.7 billion = 

$416.2 billion. 


To put the cost of the war of $416 billion in better perspective, it 
suffices to say that the oil revenue which both Iraq and Iran received 
throughout this century—from 1919 to 1985 in the case of Iran and from 
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1931 to 1985 in the case of Iraq—amounted to $364 billion. That is, the 
cost of the war already exceeded by $52 billion the entire revenue from 
oil ever since these two countries started to sell their oil on the world 
market. Relating the cost of the war to their GNP, it was found that the 
average annual cost of the war absorbed 54 per cent of Iran’s GNP 
during the period 1981-5 and 96 percent of Iraq’s GNP during the same 
period. 

It may be relevant to note that the cost of the war in Vietnam during 
the period 1965-74 amounted to $356 billion including $185 billion of 
lost output and that the annual economic burden of that war ranged 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent of the American GNP.’*^ 

The war and Saudi Arabia’s oil policy 

No assessment of the economic consequences of the Iraq-Iran war can 
or should ignore the important role which the government of Saudi 
Arabia played to influence the course of the conflict. In addition to its 
economic and non-economic support to Iraq, Saudi Arabia employed its 
considerable oil power in the region and within OPEC to derive 
maximum benefits, both political and economic, for itself. This section 
will attempt to deal with Saudi oil policy since the war erupted. 

To start with it can be said that the new regime posed a threat to the 
Saudi government. The threat arose from the regime’s religious/ 
political ideology which had the potential of disturbing the equilibrium 
of the region’s established political and economic order. 'Phus, it 
became apparent to the Saudis that whatever reservations they might 
have towards the US-sponsored Camp David Accords would have to be 
subordinated to their common opposition to the new regime in Iran. 
I'his meant that the regional focus of Saudi policy attention had to be 
shifted from the Arab-Isracli conflict to finding ways and means of 
dealing with and containing the new realities in Iran. 

The Saudi attempt to contain and weaken the new regime in Iran look 
two forms. First, there was the ever-present ‘oil weapon’. Second, the 
Saudis attempted to rally the other countries of the Gulf behind their 
leadership against Iranian-inspired or Iranian-style political changes. 

As to oil, the Saudis decided to raise their output in 1978 as soon as 
the Iranian output began to decline as a consequence of oil workers’ 


See Robert W Stevens, Vain Hopes, Grim Realities: The Economic Consequences of the Vietnam 
War, New York. New Viewpoints, 1976, pp 186-7, 
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'trikes in support of the revolution. Saudi output which was 7.1 million 
-)/d in September 1978 was raised to 10.4 million b/d by December of 
:hat year (a jump of 46 per cent), presumably to make up for the loss 
3f Iranian oil to the world market. But the world of oil, it should be 
'tressed, was already suffering from an oil glut. Although Iranian oil 
^as reintroduced to the world market, the Saudis continued their high 
:)utput of oil well above their traditional level of 8.5 million b/d. The 
'audi decision to keep output at a higher than normal level caused oil 
output in the entire OPEC region in 1979 to rise to 30.8 million b/d from 
29.9 million b/d in 1978 despite a decline of 2 million b/d in Iran's 
:iutput. It is worth noting that the Saudis did reduce their oil output in 
(979 below 9 million b/d for three months only—April, May and June. 
This reduction, it was speculated, was meant to be a protest signal 
igainst the US-sponsored Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, but this 
pressure signal was both unsuccessful and short-lived. Indeed, the 
"audis responded to US pressure by increasing their output back to the 
i.5 million b/d level, which they did in July of that year.^“ 

Having decided to continue producing at a high level, the Saudis 
tarted to charge lower prices than those charged by their competitors in 
jrder to sell their oil. The Saudi policy of higher output in the face of a 
;oft market in 1980 succeeded in causing Iranian output to plummet 
rom 4 million b/d in September 1979 to 1.3 million b/d in August 
1980. Since oil is Iran’s main export and the main stiurce of its foreign 
:xchange earnings, it was clear that such a reduction was intended to 
;ripple the Iranian economy and with it the Iranian regime. The 
nagnitude of the drastic decline in Iranian exports may be appreciated 
vhen it is realised that prior to the Revolution Iran was producing about 
j million b/d of oil and exporting about 5 million b/d. By August 1980 
ran’s output (1.3 million b/d) was reduced to one-fourth and its exports 
o one-seventh of their past levels. The other side of the Iranian loss was 
.he increase in Saudi sales. This rise in Saudi output, it should be 
•eiterated, took place in the face of a soft market and a decline in the 
3utput of every other oil producing country. In the Middle East 
lon-Saudi oil output between 1978 and 1980 declined by 13 per cent 
from 20.5 million b/d to 17.9 million b/d) while that of Saudi Arabia 
ncreased by 20 per cent (from 8.3 million b/d to 9.9 million b/d). It 
hould be noted that the rise in Saudi output and exports took place at 


” William B Quandt, Saudi Arabia in the 1980s: Forrign Policy. Sfcuriiy, and 0x7 Washington DC- 
The Bnxikings Institution, I9KI, p 131. 
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Table 9: Six Middle East oil producing countries: oil output, 1977- 
_(million barrels per day)_ 


Year 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Country 

Saudi Arabia 

9.2 

8.3 

9.5 

9.9 

9.8 

6.4 

5.1 

Iran 

5.7 

5.2 

3.1 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

2.4 

Iraq 

2.3 

2.6 

3.5 

2.6 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

Kuwait 

2.0 

2.1 

2.5 

1 7 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

UAE 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

Qatar 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

Total 

21.4 

20.5 

20.9 

17.9 

15.1 

11.7 

11.0 


Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin (Vienna) and Petroleum Intcll 
Weekly. IR February 1985. 

the height of the American hostage crisis, which began in Nove 
1979. Given the common interests of Saudi Arabia and the US, thi 
of the Saudis in bringing about the drastic reduction in Iran's outpu 
export cannot have been unrelated to the hostage crisis. 

When the Gulf war broke out it provided the Saudis with am 
opportunity to continue to expand their share of the oil market- 
time at the expense of Iraq as well as Iran. Within a few days of the 
of the Gulf war about 4 million b/d of Iraqi and Iranian oil were take 
of the world market. This gave the Saudis the opportunity to con 
their policy of overproduction. This was done against all the avai 
evidence that market conditions were soft and that the indu 
countries were already in command of considerable oil stockpiles 

Saudi Arabia’s p<ilicies in the aftermath of the Iranian Rcvol 
and the Gulf War were inconsistent and contradictory. On the 
hand, the Saudis wanted to weaken Iran’s economy and its pol 
system.To do this they had to resort to the only instrument of econ 
pressure at their disposal, oil. The Saudis used this instrument by n 
their output and selling their oil at lower prices. The loss of m. 
shares to the Iranians at a time of economic and political entangle 
with the US and other industrial countries was a serious, but not a 
blow to the Iranian economy. But the contradiction in the Saudi p 
was that its long-term consequences were damaging to the econ 
interests of all oil producing countries including Saudi Arabia as s 
policy could not be discriminatory against the Iranians alone. Oil oi 
and revenue data for the Middle East OPEC oil producing coui 
indicate how the Saudis exploited the difUculties of Iran first, an 
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Table 10: Six Middle East oil producing countries: oil revenue, 1977-84 

($ billion) 


Year 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Country 

Saudi Arabia 

36.5 

32.2 

57.5 

102.2 

113.2 

76.0 

47.6 

43.7 

Iran 

21.2 

19.3 

20.5 

13.5 

9.3 

15.9 

18.7 

16.7 

Iraq 

9.6 

10.2 

21.3 

26.1 

10.4 

9.7 

8.4 

10.4 

Kuwait 

7.5 

7.7 

16.8 

17.9 

13.8 

7.5 

8.7 

10.8 

UAE 

9.0 

8.2 

12.9 

19.5 

18.7 

15.5 

11.7 

13.0 

Qatar 

2.0 

2.2 

3.5 

4.9 

4.6 

3.9 

2.4 

4.4 

Total 

85.8 

79.8 

132.5 

184.1 

170.0 

128.5 

97.5 

99.0 


Source: OPEC, Annual Statistical Bulletin (Vienna), Petroleum Economist, July 1985 


Iraq-Iran war later, to reap a great deal of economic benefits and power. 
While in 1978 Saudi Arabia produced 40 per cent of the oil produced in 
the Middle East and received 40 percent of the oil revenue by 1981, the 
first full year of the Gulf War, the respective shares were 62 per cent for 
output and 66 per cent for revenue (Table 9). But the improvement in 
the position of Saudi Arabia is even more impressive if we were to focus 
attention only on Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia. In 1978 Saudi Arabia 
received 52 per cent of the combined oil revenue of the three countries 
with the remaining 48 percent going to Iran and Iraq (31 percent to Iran 
and 17 per cent to Iraq). By 1979 Saudi Arabia managed to raise its 
share to 58 per cent and to 72 per cent by 1980. In 1981 Saudi Arabia’s 
share reached a staggering 85 per cent of the combined oil revenue of 
the three countries only to decline to 75 per cent in 1982, 64 per cent in 
1983 and 62 per cent in 1984 (Table 10). 

Although he did not mention Saudi Arabia by name, the thrust of the 
critical remarks made by Iraq’s President, Saddam Hussain, regarding 
Saudi Arabia’s policy of overproduction was very clear when he said: 
We direct our friendly but also serious criticism toward some Arab brothers 
whose production and marketing policies have led to the creation of a glut in 
the oil market. We cannot possibly find convincing arguments in favour of this 
policy and its goals. Its harmful effects upon the Arab oil producing states and 
others is very clear, if some oil producing states have financial surpluses, we do 
not all possess such an accumulation of wealth. Wc also do not see any wisdom 
in production that leads to a glut in the oil market. 


MEES,n July 1981, pp 1-2. 
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While the Iraqi President was apf>ealing to the Saudis to reconsider their 
high output policy, the Iraqi Minister of Oil, Mr Tayeh Abdul-Karim, 
who was alst> a member of Iraq’s Revolutionary Command Council, 
accused the government of Saudi Arabia of creating the oil glut in order 
to prolong the Gulf War; 

That country's policy of continuing its high output beyond its needs is suicidal 
and cannot he explained in any terms other than the desire to harm others. . . 

. . . were it not for the oil glut, which may have been inspired and planned to 

prolong the Gulf War and wear down Iraq, the Gulf War would now be over 

22 

Iraq was not the only country claiming that Saudi oil policy was 
dangerous to the economies of other countries. I'he Libyan leader, 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi, decried the Saudi policy as having ‘harmed 
the people of Algeria, Kuwait, the Gulf and Nigeria.’"^ 

It is important to note that these protestations from Arab countries 
came in the wake of Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani’s celebrated 19 April 
1981 interview on the National Broadcasting Corporation’s ‘meet the 
Press’ in the United States. In that broadcast Sheikh Yamani boasted 
that it was the Saudis who had engineered the oil glut when he said: 

Q: As a result of conservation, a stagnant economy and other factors, there is 
now an oil glut on the international market. Some nations and some American 
companies have been lowering prices. Would your country have any plans to 
lower production or to lower prices? 

A: Well, as a matter of fact, this glut was anticipated by Saudi Arabia and 
almost done by Saudi Arabia. If we were to reduce our production to the level it 
was at before we started rai.sing it, there would be no glut at all. We engineered 
the glut and want to see it in <irder to stabilise the price of oil. 

Sheikh Yamani went on to say that the Saudis could reduce their 
output to 6 million b/d (or by 4() per cent) and live happily with that.^‘‘ 

Ironically, while Iraq’s oil facilities continued to be out of action, the 
Iranians whose exporting terminals were functioning were able in time 
to expand their output and export. Iran was able to expand its oil 
exports through price reduction. By beating the Saudis at their own 
price game other countries found thcm.sclves following the Iranian lead 
and cutting their prices either openly or through various discount 
mechanisms. In contrast to these countries, Iraq found itself in more 


” MEtS, 1 September 1981, p 2. 

■' Ibid. 

MEF.S. 27 April 1981. (Supplement), pp 1-2. 
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economic difficulties as time went on and the Gulf War continued, 
especially after Syria’s decision to close its pipeline in 1982. 

Iran’s success in increasing its output and regaining some of the 
market share it lost to Saudi Arabia created a number of conditions 
which had a profound impact on the role of these two countries within 
OPEC and upon OPEC itself. The Saudis, to their detriment, adhered 
to the position that the glut was not only controllable, since they thought 
they had created it, but also temporary. As late as April 1982. the then 
Prince Fahd announced that the oil glut would end in two or three 
months. This mistaken belief led the Saudis to keep to the official price 
of oil at a time when Iran and other OPEC member-countries were 
reducing their prices and recapturing market shares they had lost to the 
Saudis. I’he Saudi's continued loss of export markets to other producers 
prompted them to demand that other countries raise their prices. When 
such demands were ignored, the Saudis resorted to threats that they 
would increa.se output and lower prices in order to impo.se punitive 
measures against those countries which were engaged in price cuts. The 
Saudi threats this time stemmed from a position of weakness in that, 
with the decline in their output, they were losing control over OPEC 
and over the oil market. In order to counter the behaviour of Iran and 
Libya and other producing countries, the Saudis this time took an 
unusual step by working outside the framework of OPEC. In a meeting 
of the oil ministers of the six member-countries of the Saudi-led Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) in October 1982, the ministers attacked 
other oil producing countries for their ‘irresponsible behaviour’ and 
lectured them on how ‘to shoulder their responsibilities’ and that if they 
continued in their ‘misguided actions,’ they would not be protected 
from the ‘consequences of these actions’ by GCC member-countries 
and that the GCC had decided to i.s.sue the warning in order to make the 
‘nonconformists realise that they will have to shoulder the blame 
tomorrow’. 

It is clear from the text of the statement that the Saudis used the GCC 
to pressure and threaten other Arab oil producing countries and Iran to 
fall in line. This meant that the use of the Saudi ‘oil weapon’ had come 
full circle. Instead of using it to exert pressure for just Arab causes it was 
being used now to undermine the economic interests of other Arab 
countries. 

Yet the Saudi-led coalition failed in its attempt to force other 

For the text of the GCC Oil Ministers' statement, sec MF.ES 18 October 1182. p 
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countries to raise their prices. Market conditions had changed to the 
degree that it was simply not feasible to raise prices. The decline in the 
demand for oil coupled with the effective use of oil stockpiles by 
industrial countries made it possible for the Iranians and others to assert 
their pwsition within OPEC. More important, the change in the balance 
of power within OPEC was manifested also in that the Saudis eventually 
agreed, for the first time, to an OPEC-wide programme of production 
allocation. There was a great deal of truth and realism in a statement 
made by the Iranian Oil Minister, Mr Mohammed Gharazi, when he 
said: 

. . . the political strength of Iran . . . has forced Saudi Arabia to reduce its 
production from 11 million to 4 million b/d. Saudi Arabia thought that with its 
level of production it can enforce its wishes on our brothers in OPEC and in the 
region ... I announce that my country has fought Saudi Arabia and has caused 
the failure of its oil production and political aims.^^ 

The acknowledgement by the Saudis of the limit of their oil power 
came in March 1983. At an unusually lengthy meeting of OPEC in that 
month the Saudis had to concede that there was an oil glut in the world 
market, and that the price-setting power had shifted to other oil 
producing countries; that prices had to be reduced; and that the output 
of ail member-countries had to be regulated. 

Economic prospects after the war 

I’he Gulf War, already in its sixth year, has created several structural 
problems that will require a long lime to overcome. As was mentioned 
earlier, the war resulted in major reduction in oil output, loss of markets 
and revenues, lo.ss of foreign exchange reserves, destruction of cities, 
and infrastructure including roads, harbours, transportation and 
communication systems. ITie war also crippled the growth of the 
industrial and agricultural sectors as well as investment and 
development programmes. It depleted military supplies and caused a 
rise in the indebtedness of both countries, especially Iraq. The war also 
distorted the configuration of the various segments of the labour market 
which resulted in labour shortages and, in the case of Iraq, led to 
dependence on foreign workers. The war created serious internal 
refugee problems, especially in the case of Iran, a situation which added 
to general economic difficulties. 


MEES, M Janu.iry 1W.L p DH. 
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The solutions to these and other economic problems will be more 
difficult the longer the war persists. But regardless of how long the war 
lasts, the two countries will have to face the monumental task of repair, 
reconstruction and development. The task of reconstruction will be 
complicated by several difficulties and bottlenecks. In the first place and 
based on historical experience of other countries, the two countries will 
almost certainly devote considerable economic resources for the 
purpose of rebuilding and re-equipping their armed forces as well as the 
replenishing of their depleted stockpiles of arms and munitions. 

The task of repair, reconstruction and development will be costly, 
difficult and long. It will be costly because the replacement cost of new 
assets will, due to the general rise in prices, be much higher than the cost 
of the original assets to be replaced. Apart from the monetary cost of 
replacement there is another form of cost, namely, the time factor. To 
the extent that major assets such as refineries, factories, airports and the 
like were produced by foreign enterprises, a long time will be needed for 
planning and construction. To illustrate this point let us take the case of 
a refinery or a petrochemical plant which needs to be replaced. In both 
of these cases the process requires, among other things, that the 
decision be placed in the national context of an investment plan, that 
feasibility studies be made, bids be solicited, and contracts awarded and 
implemented. And since each one of these stages in the process requires 
foreign labour, raw materials and capital goods, it is not difficult to 
appreciate the magnitude of the process of reconstruction and 
development. It will take Iraq and Iran many years to restore their 
productive capacity to pre-war level. 

All of the above, it should be stressed, is predicated on the 
assumption that financial resources will be available in order to go 
ahead with the process of reconstruction. Unfortunately, this will not be 
the case. The main explanation for this is that both Iraq and Iran have 
become so dependent on their oil sector that the process of 
reconstruction will hinge on the availability of oil revenue. But herein 
lies the main problem and bottleneck. If the war were to end soon, both 
Iraq and Iran would find themselves in a world oil market that has a 
demand for OPEC oil which is less than one-half its volume when the 
war started. Currently, OPEC member-countries cannot sell more than 
12-13 million b/d compared with almost 27 million b/d in 1980. And in 
an oil market characterised by severe excess capacity which shows no 
sign of subsiding, it will be very difficult indeed for either country to 
expand its output without at the same time taking market shares from 
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Other OPEC member-countries. Indeed both Iraq and Iran have 
already stated that they must have a higher share in OPEC output than 
the one they currently have. In the case of Iran the desired target of 
output is 19 per cent instead of the present 14.4 per cent of OPEC total 
output or a return to its pre-Revolution share. Similarly, Iraq would 
like to see its share raised from its current level of 7.5 per cent to its 
pre-war level of 12 per cent. If OPEC were to accommodate Iraq and 
Iran then some U) per cent of current OPEC output would be 
re-allocated to Iraq and Iran. This would entail major changes in the 
way quotas arc assigned and power is divided within OPEC, an outcome 
very few member countries would welcome. If, on the other hand, 
OPEC were to refuse to make the necessary changes, it is not 
inconceivable that both countries would find themselves raising output 
and cutting prices in order to recapture their lost shares of the oil 
market. If they were to follow this strategy it is certain that other 
producing countries would retaliate by lowering their prices in order to 
protect their own market shares. Should this be the case it is possible 
that the OPEC price structure may collapse altogether resulting in 
ruinous economic consequences for all. It can be argued that most of the 
adjustment in output should he made by Saudi Arabia for the reasons 
mentioned earlier and especially because Saudi Arabia was able, 
because of the Iranian Revolution and the war, to accumulate 
considerable amounts of reserves. Such expectations are not realistic in 
light of the established market behaviour of the Saudis, their needs, and 
their current policies of raising their output and allowing prices to fall 
below OPEC official prices."’ But even if the Saudis and other members 
of OPEC were to make certain adjustments this would not be sufficient 
given the tremendous financial needs of Iraq and Iran. These two 
countries will almo.st certainly have to borrow heavily if the process of 
rearmament, repair and reconstruction and development are to go 
ahead. But there are at least two constraints on this option. First, the 
international capital market may not be willing fully to accommodate the 
capital needs of Iran and Iraq. Second, neither Iraq nor Iran may opt to 
borrow heavily given the depressed conditions of the oil market and the 
improbability of their being able to generate a balance-of-payments 
surplus sufficient to pay back the debt. 


See Youssef M Ibrahim. ‘Saudis decide to raise oil output, spurring ehunce of u price war’. The 
Wall Street Journal (New York) 16 September IW5, p 1 and ‘OPEC Officials Nearly Declare a 
Pricing War‘, ibid ., 10 December 1*185. p 2. Sec alvo ‘ Yamani warns price could drop to $2(VB' 
MELS, 2 December 1985, p Al, 
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If Iraq and Iran cannot borrow, or will not borrow, and if OPEC 
member-countries will not meet Iraq and Iran’s needs then there is 
really no alternative but for them to resign themselves to the realisation 
that their economies will be performing below their pre-war productive 
capacity for a long time to come. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the war has already set back the pace 
of and prospects of economic development in Iran and Iraq for decades 
to come. 
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Israeli foreign policy in Centr 
America 


Israeli involvement in Central America is complex, intensi 
multi-dimensional. It includes arms sales; programmes of m 
training, agricultural assistance, counter-insurgency advice, 
economic developmental assistance; the training of internal se 
police; and the employment of highly skilled military personne 
multiplicity of capacities. Israel is also involved in signi 
commercial ventures in Central America. Some Israeli firms 
established subsidiaries for the production of military equipment 
others engage in construction and agri-business; still others are inv 
in the distribution and sale of Israeli-made products. 

Israel’s presence is most extensive in Guatemala; however, Isi 
also involved in El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Belize a 
as in the training and supplying of the anti-Sandinista ‘contras’. A 
overview of Israel’s activities in Guatemala will serve as an illusti 
of its Central American entanglements. 

Israel and Guatemala have a lengthy historical relationship 
predates the establishment of the Jewish state. In fact the individi 
the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
thirteen-nation group appointed by the United Nations in 19 
determine the disposition of Palestine—who did the most to 
Zionist (ibjectives was a Guatemalan, Jorge Garcia Granados. A 
tither things Granados made a special effort during the committee' 
to Palestine to meet the terrorist underground (the Irgun Zvai L 
and the Stern Group), including a lengthy visit with Mcnachem E 
head of the Irgun. Granados insisted that a subcommittee of UNS 
(in which he participated) visit former Nazi concentration camp 
displaced persons camps in Europe and then was highly instrumer 
linking the ‘Jewish Question’ and Zionism in the UN debat( 
Palestine. Granados was also responsible for drawing the boundai 
the Jewish state in congruence with Zionist interests, specif 
including Eastern Galilee and the Negev. In addition, he was the 
forceful advocate of partition among the UNSCOP meml 

' For u discussion of Ciiiatcmaia's support for Zionist interests dunng the United t 
consideration of the question of Palestine (and especially of Granados' personal role) s( 
(iarcia Granados. The Birth ttf Israel- The Drama as I saw It, New York; Alfred A Knoj: 

m 
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Guatemala was the second government to recognise the new state of 
Israel in 1948, after the US. The two countries engaged in bilateral 
relations through the 1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s, with Guatemala 
benefiting from the technical assistance programmes Israel designed for 
Third World nations.^ However, in 1977 a convergence of factors 
resulted in Israel assuming an increasingly important role in Guatemala. 
These included; (1) President Jimmy Carter’s human rights policy; (2) 
the accession to power of the Likud government in Israel with 
Menachem Begin at the helm; and (3) the Guatemalan government’s 
continuing attempt to suppress an indigenous revolutionary 
movement—an insurgency that traces its lineage to a US-sponsored 
coup in 1954 which toppled the second freely elected president of 
Guatemala, Jacobo Arbenz. The fundamental preoccupation of the 
regimes in Guatemala City since 1954 has been the suppression of this 
guerrilla insurrection.^ It is estimated that between 1954 and 1984. 


pa.i.tim. For the importance placed on Granados’ efforts by Zionists see Nathaniel Loreh, ’Latin 
America and Israel,’ The Jerusalem Quarterly (22) Winter 19S2. p 71. A revealing analysis of the 
extensiveness of Zionist diplomacy in the pre-state period in Latin America (which explains to 
some extent the strong support for Zionist interests that was evident in the debate over partition 
by many of the Central and South Ameriean countries) may t>e found in Edy Kaufman. ‘Israel's 
foreign policy implementation in Latin America.’ in Michael Curtis and Susan Aurelia Oilelson 
(ed), Israel in the Third World, New Brunswick. New Jersey: Transaction Books, I97(i, 
pp 12U-46. Another explanation for the strong support Central American countries gave to the 
cause of Zionism in Id47-H resides in the dependency relationship between Latin America and 
the IIS, and the general inclination of Latin American countries to follow Washington's lead. In 
Guatemala’s ease, in addition, that country was in the process of a democratic stale-building 
experiment (aborted by the US-sponsored coup in 1954) and several Guatemalan leaders, 
including Granados and I’residcnt Juan Jose Arevalo, saw parallels between the Zionist 
experiment of state-building and their own. 

’ For an analysis of Israel's technical assistance programmes to ITiird World countries which were 
traditionally predicated on 'NahaT-type military-agrieultural protects, by individuals 
sympathetic to Israel’s objectives see Edy Kaufman. Yoram Shapira and Jitel Baromi. 
Israel-1,aliii American Relations. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Transaction Biaiks. 1979, 
pp 104-26, and passim. Also Lorch, 'Latin America and Israel,’ pp 78-9, 

' For an analysis of the general situation in Guatemala sec for example Stephen Schlesingcr and 
Stephen Kinzer, Biller Fruit: The Untold Story of the American Coup in (iiiaiemala. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Co, 1982; Susanne Jonas and David Tobis. (luatemala. New 
York: North American Congress on Latin America, 1974; George Black, Norma Stoltz. and 
Milton Jamail, Garrison Guatemala, special issue, NACLA Report on the Americas 17(1) 
Janiiary/Fcbruary 198.1, (hereafter NACLA's Garrison Guatemala): George Black, Norma 
Stoltz, and Milton Jamail, Guatemala—The War is Not Over, special issue. SACLA Report on 
the Americas 17(2) March/April 1983. (hereafter NACLA's The War is Not Ox’er): Luisa Frank 
and Philip Wheaton, Indian Guatemala: Path to Liberation—The Role of Christians in the Indian 
Process, Washington DC, EPICA 'Task Force, 1984; George Black, Milton Jamail and Norma 
Stoltz (Thinehilla, Garrison Guatemala. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1984, p 159, 

. (hereafter Black, el al. Garrison Guatemala): (leorge Black. 'Under the gun,’ NACi.A Report 
on the Americas 19(6) November/December 1985, pp 1(1-25; and Walter La Feber. Inevitable 
Revolutions: The United States in Central America. New York: W W Norton, 1983. 
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1(K),(X)0 Guatemalans were killed as part of the government’s cou 
insurgency campaign while the country’s human rights abuses have 
deemed among the worst in the international system/ 

In March 1977 the US State Department issued a report condcm 
human rights in Guatemala. The Guatemalan regime retorted tf 
would reject in advance any military aid from a government vs 
dared to impose conditions on matters it considered an internal a- 
thus pre-empting any move by the US Congress.’’ Ncvertheles 
Carter’s request, Congress voted to suspend military aid to Guatem 
Since that time Israel has been its principal arms supplier.^ (Guate 
received its first Israeli weapons in 1975.**) 

Guatemala has acquired an assortment of military equipment 
Israel including Dabur military patrol-boats, Galil assault rifles, 
sub-machine guns, ammunition, mines, grenade-launchers, / 
planes, communications equipment, electronic devices, RBY-i 
armoured vehicles, personal gear, and field kitchens.'' By 198t 

' See for example Amnesty International, (iualemala: A Oovernmeril Programme of P( 
Murder. London: Amnesty International Publications, IdSI; Americas Watch, (lualem 
Nadoii ol Prisoners, New York; Americas Watch Committee. 1984; Americas Watch, h 
Rights III Guatemala: No Neutrals Allowed. New York: Americas Walch Committee. 
Susanne Jonas. Ed McCaughan and Elizabeth Sutherland Martinez (ed), Guatemala: Ty 
on Trial—I'e.sttmonv of tlw Permanent People's Tribunal, San Francisco: Synthesis Publict 
1VH4. (iuutemalun Inrormation and Analysis Service (SIAG) (Managua. Nicaragut 
troubled DemiK'racy', .S July 1984; Frank and Weaton, Indian Guatemala, p .1. Also 
l.cMoyne, T'or the Mayas one more calamity.' New York Times. 10 January 198.S. 
'Shopping around for weapons.' Central America Report, 28 March 1977; NACLA's The 
Not Over, p 26; Black, et al.. Garrison Guatemala, p 159. 

" Black, et ul.. Garrison Guatemala, p 159, (Contradicting virtually every other available s 
Noam Chomsky in 'Intervention in Vietnam and Central America: parallels and differu 
Monthly Review, September 1985, p 16 argues that US military aid to Guatemala wi 
slopped after 1977: 'Military aid continued al approximately the normal level—barely beli 
normal level. But we couldn’t send the Green Berets. We couldn't participate as actively 
would have liked.' (.'homsky offers no source for this statement, but it cannot simj 
discounted—Chomsky is t<Hi serious a scholar.) 

For information on Israel's pre-eminent role in arms sales to Guatemala see CERI- 
'Centro Exterior de Reportes Informativos s»>bre Guatemala,' Managua Nicaragua, 19 
Spanish), available from SIACi Press. Managua, Nicaragua (hereafter CERI-C 
(irganizacion del Pueblo en Armas. ‘La Organizacion del Pueblo cn Armas—(JRPA Den 
Injcrencia dc Israel en Guatemala,' (In Spanish), available from SIAG Press, Mar 
Nicaragua (hereafter ORPA Demmcia)', Black, et al. Garrison Guatemala, p 155; C 
Arnson, 'Israel and Central America,’ New Outlimk, March/April 1984, p 20 pri 
information on some of the military material Guatemala received; Israel Shahak, Israel's! 
Role: Weapons for Repression. Belmont: Mass Association of Arab-Amcrican Graduates 
1982. A variety of other sources (sec footnote 8), as well as my own field research, 
confirmed Israel’s importance as Guatemala’s number one weapons supplier (though it h 
been the sole supplier). 

^ See El Dia (Mexico City), 12 August 1977. 

There are many sources that cany reports of Israel’s arms transfers to Guatemala, s< 
example: Victor Perera, ‘Uzi diplomacy; how Israel makes friends and enemies aroui 
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Guatemalan army was fully equipped with Galil rifles at an estimated 
cost of $6 million.’" 

In addition to military equipment, Israel has provided four successive 
Guatemalan governments counter-insurgency assistance involving the 
combined military/agricultural programmes in which Israel specialises. 
Early in 1977 President Kjell Laugerud Garcia sent two individuals to 
Israel in search of such advice and aid: Colonel Fernando Castillo 
Ramirez, Director of the National Institute of Agrarian Transformation 
(INTA), the major institution in Guatemala concerned with 
agricultural resettlement in the areas of conflict, and Leonel Giron, an 
agricultural economist in charge of the settlement programmes in the 
Franja Transversal del Norte. Shortly after their visit Israeli advisers 
arrived in Guatemala to plan ‘civic-action’ programmes in the 
conflictive Ixcan area in El Quiche, heartland of the revolutionary 


worldMol/ier yon^.v, J uly 1 yK5 ;■ Israel's part in Cenlral America (II Central America Report, 
14 December |y84, p 386; Dial Torgerson, ‘US not only arms supplier in Cenlral America. 
Houston Chronicle 17 January 1983; ‘Israel arms for sale.' Time 28 March 1983; Ronald 
Slaughter. ‘Israel arms trade: co/ying up to Latin armies,’ NACLA Report on the Americas 
16(1) January/Kcbruary 1982, pp 49-54; ‘Problems from the barrels of Israeli guns,' Latin 
America Weekly Report. 16 May, 198(), p 10; Tim Coone, ‘Israel's dangerous exports,’ Hew 
Statesman.^) May 1980, p 705; Cynthia Arnson. '.Arms race in Central America,' The Nation. HI 
March 1979, p 267; George Ulack, ‘Israel connection; not just guns for Guatemala.' NACLA 
Report on the Americat, May/Junc 1983, p 44; The Economist (Ixtndon). 3 April 1982, reported 
that Israel was Guatemala's major arms supplier. For more information on Israeli arms sales to 
Latin America in general see: Leslie H Geib, ‘Israel said to step up Latin role, offering arms 
seized in Lebanon,' New York Times, 17 December 1982 (Gelb cites an instance when Secretary 
of State Alexander flaig 'prompted Israel to do more in Guatemala. By all aecounts,' Gclb 
commented. ‘Israel needed no prompting.') Dan Grxrdgamc. ‘Israel arms merchants find eager 
buyers in Latin nations,' Miami Herald. 13 December 1982; Esther Howard. ‘Israel: the 
sorcerer’s apprentice.' MERIT Reports (112) February 1983, pp 16- 30; Benny Morns, ‘Arms at 
any price,’ Jerusalem Tost, 4 June 1982; John Ycmma, ‘Israel guns lor worldwide arms market.' 
Christian Science Monitor. 27 December 1982; Penny Lernoux. ‘Who's who of dictators obtain 
arms from Israel,' National Catholic Reporter. 25 December 1981; A J Mcllroy. ‘Israel: arsenal 
of the Third World,' The.Sunday Telegraph, 28 August 1983; Meir Pa’il. ‘The folly of Israeli arms 
deals,' (iensisJ, July/August, 1983 (copyright Jewish Student Press Service. May 1983); Moshe 
Lichtman. 'Israel's weapon's exports—is it good for the Jews'?' Moiiiliii. July. 1983. translated by 
Israel Shahak. (The Shahak Papers) Collection; ‘The Israeli export of weaptins.' Jerusalem, 
undated, but circa August 1983; and Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 
Yearlnroks, 1978-84. 

Black, era/., Garruon Gualenwla.p\55. Because the issue of weapons sales is shrouded in great 
secrecy in Israel—owing in part to the fact that many arms transactions arc private. involving no 
official sanction, and in part to government policy mandating secrecy—it is difficult to calculate 
the value to Israel of arms sales to specific countries or regions. Israeli analyst Aharon Klieman 
estimates that Latin America as a whole accounts for one-third to one-half of all Israeli weapons 
exports, (Arron |Aharon| Klieman, Israel's Global Reach- Anns Sales as Diplomacy. New 
York: Pergamon-Brasscy's 1985, p 132) adding further that Argentina alone contributes thirty 
per cent to that total. (Ibid. , p 136) Of the remaining Latin Amcncan countries receiving Israeli 
arms, Guatemala undoubtedly ranks high in its value to Israel. However, beyond such 
generalisations one can only speculate on the worth of Guatemalan purchases to the Israeli arms 
industry. 
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movement and scene of constant military repression." The; 
programmes were initially developed through the General Directorat 
of Agrarian Services (DIGESA), particularly in Ixcan. (Agricultun 
resettlement schemes have been an integral part of Guatemala 
counter-insurgency strategy from the outset but they becam 
significantly more sophisticated—and successful—in 1982. They hav 
included 'scorched earth’ tactics, major resettlement of peasants, an 
the virtual destruction of the traditional patterns of Indian socia 
economic and cultural life.") 

In January 1978 Israel’s Mashav (the International Cooperatio 
Division of Israel’s foreign ministry which coordinates the technic: 
assistance programmes) initiated a two-year programme of grants fc 
Guatemalan officials to study agricultural cooperative schemes i 
Israel. Fifty scholarships were made available for Guatemalans and 
steady stream of planners, ecemomists, and credit managers flowe 
from the National Agricultural Development Bank (BANDESA 
DIGESA and INTA. A significant portion of those who went to Israt 
were high officials of the Guatemalan army.'-’ 

In February 1979 the Settlement Study Centre at Rehovot (a rcsearc 
and training institute affiliated with the Ministry of Agriculture*' 
provided additional scholarships for officials and employees of INTA i 
conjunction with a rural pacification plan initiated by President Rome 
Lucas Garcia (fraudulently elected in March 1978), known as th 
‘Integral Plan of Rural Communities’.'*' That plan, said to hav 
contained some elements of Israeli agricultural models, especially th 
kibbutz and the moshav,"’ was never implemented as the Lucas Garci 
regime rapidly descended into anarchy.'^ 

General Jose Efrain Rios Montt, who seized power from Luca 
Garcia in a coup in March 1982, instituted a new rural pacificatio 


" Hlack. 'Israeli Connection,' p 4.‘>. 

''' For several discussion.s of Guatemala’s rural pacification programmes (and in some of the source 
Israel's role in these programmes) sec Frank and Wheaton, Indian Guatemala, pp 8(1-9 
I.cMoync, ‘For the Mayas: one more calamity;’Allan Nairn, ‘'Die guns of Guatemala,' TheNe 
Republic, 11 April 1983, pp 17-21; Clare Maxwell, ‘Guatemala: counterinsurgency pit 
eradicating native way of iife,’ Latinamerica Press, 25 October, 1984, pp .3-4; Nam 
Pcckenham, 'Bullets and beans,’ Multinational Monitor, April, 1984, pp 1-3; Black. 'Israi 
connection,’ pp 43-5; Nancy Peckenham, 'Campos dc rc-cducacion para los indigenas,' Ur. 
Mas lino (Mexico City), 12 February 1984; NACLA’s, The War is Not Over, pp 2-38. 

“ ORPA Denuncia, p 4. Also sec: CERl-GUA, p 4. 

At that time Ariel Sharon was minister of agriculture. 

Cf:Rl-BUA,p4. 

Black, 'Israeli connection,’ p 45. 

’’ Amnesty International, Guatemala: A Govermeni Programme. 
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programme—the Plan of Assistance to Conflictive Areas (PAAC>— 
commonly known as ‘Beans and Bullets'. The plan was conceived by 
Colonel ^uardo Wohlers and General Puentes Corado, allegedly in 
conjunction with Israeli advisers. It involved, essentially, the 
elimination by force of any peasant who did not accept the government 
programme and ‘rewarded’ those who did with food. An initial violent 
crusade was unleashed against the peasants, followed by dozens of 
projects in the rural areas—many of which were initiated and 
implemented by Israelis—including housing construction in the model 
villages, road building, new water systems, and so on.'** 

One other part of the rural pacification programme that most analysts 
believe was suggested by Israelis, is the use of indigenous Indians in civil 
defence patrols to ptilice other Indians. These patrols, which effectively 
serve the function of ‘divide and rule’ by setting peasant against 
peasant, are a fundamental key to the whole counter-insurgency 
strategy. Membership in the patrols is compulsory; those who refuse to 
join are regarded as subversives. The patrols are organised and 
controlled by the army and its local supporters; the peasant ‘recruits’ arc 
then given a weapon and instructed to ‘watch’ other peasants for signs of 
revolutionary inclinations. There are ‘carrots’ for peasants who identify 
subversives and there is punishment, including death, for those who 
fail. Approximately one million civilians have been forced to join the 
civil defence patrols.^*' 

Rios Montt was overthrown in a coup in 198.3. The new government 
of General Humberto Oscar Mejia Victores was more selective in the 
executions and disappearances of Indians. In addition, Mejia Victores 
began a major consolidation of the rural pacification, focusing on 
resettlement of Indians in model villages, strengthening the civil 
defence patrols, developing the ‘food for work’ programme (relabelled 
in Rios Montt’s last months ‘Roofs, Work, and Tortillas’), and massive 
developmental schemes initiated by the oligarchy. Israeli advisers are 
believed to have participated in every phase of this programme. 

Peckenham, ‘Bullets and beans;' Peckenham. ‘t’ampos dc rc-cducacion para los indigenas.' 

''' Frank and Wheaton. Indian Guatemala, pp 80-1 and pp 84- 98 for general analysts. Also for 
supporting information see Americas Watch, Nalionof Prumners-, Americas Watch. No Neuirali 
Allowed', Amnesty International. Guatemala: A Gmvrnmeni I’rogramme: Maxwell. 
‘Eradicating native way of life,‘pp .V4; NACLA’s The Warts Not Over, pp 2-.t8; CFRI-GVA-. 
ORPA Denuncia-, and Arturo Arias, ‘Culture, genocide, and ethnocide in Guatemala:' Ricardo 
Falla, ‘We charge genoeide;' Marco Antonio Sagastumc, ‘On human rights in Guatemala;' 
Gabriel Aguilera Peralta, ‘Report on the Guatemalan army;' Guillermo Toriello Gamdo. ‘On 
the role of the United States and Israel;' in Jonas, McCaughan and Martinez. Guatemala 
Tyranny on Trial. 

SI AG, ‘Troubled democracy.' 
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While undoubtedly Guatemala has drawn on the experienc 
several sources for its counter-insurgency models including the 
‘strategic hamlets’ in Vietnam as well as advice from Taiwanese, S 
African, Argentinian, and other ‘experts’, numerous Guatemj 
have singled out Israel for special praise. For instance. Col 
Wohlers, Director of the PAAC, stated that Israel was the main so 
of inspiration for Guatemala's counter-insurgency agrarian stral 
‘Many of our technicians are Israeli-trained. The model of the kih 
and the moshav is planted firmly in their minds. And personally 1 1 
it would be fascinating to turn our highlands into that kind of syster 
A Guatemalan national interviewed by Guatemalan scholar Gc 
Black in Mexico City had the following to say about Israel’s role ii 
rural pacification campaign: 

Agriculture holds the key to Israel’s current role. In it [there is] an interloi 
mosaic of assistance programs—weapons to help the Guatemalan Army i 
the opposition and lay waste to the countryside, security and intelli^ 
advice to control the local population, and agrarian development modi 
construct on the ashes of the highlands. 

In January 1982 a Guatemalan City political and business leader 
a Los Angeles Times correspondent: ‘We’re isolated intemation 
The only friend we have left in the world is Israel.Early in 
Guatemala formally expressed its gratitude to Israel for the assistar 
had been providing by awarding the previous ambassado 
Guatemala, Elie.ser Armon, that country’s highest honour, the Ord 
the Quetzal (Grand Cross).At the award ceremony Armon and I 
were praised for the ‘wide variety of productive activities’ in w 
Israel was engaging in Guatemala."^ 

In addition to the .sale of military equipment and its multifac 
involvement in the counter-insurgency campaign, Israel has I 
involved in a number of other capacities in Guatemala. For exan 
Israel constructed a computer centre in Guatemala City that 
operational in late 1979 or early 1980 and is believed to cot 
information on 80 per cent of the Guatemalan population, i 
computer centre has also been used as part of the counter-insurg 

'' Black. ‘Israeli conneclion,' p 4.*). 

’■ Ibid., pp 44-5, 

’’ Dial Torgerson, ‘Guatemala army, left-wing guerrilla fighting,' Houston Chronicle. 2fi Jai 
IV«2. 

See Nat Hentoff. ‘Should a Jewish state arm a Christian slaughterer?' Village Voice, 2 
iyH3. 

Black, ‘Israeli connection,' p 44. 
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campaign). Tadiran Israel Electronics Industries had the contract for 
that project.^* 

Israel Aircraft Industries installed its Elta radar air traffic control 
system at the Aurora International Airport near Guatemala City. The 
system has subsequently been manned by Israeli technicians. 

In 1981 the Guatemalan Army opened an electronics school, built, 
funded and staffed by Israelis, and heavily invested in by the Israeli firm 
Tadiran.^** 

Tahal Consulting Engineers has won numerous contracts in 
Guatemala for the construction of dams, land reclamation, irrigation, 
drainage, and other projects related to the utilisation of water. 

A munitions factory in the department of Alta Verapaz, reportedly 
heavily invested in by Eagle Military Gear Overseas, produces bullets 
for the Israeli-made Galil rifle. The factory also contains an annexe 
where armoured vehicles are assembled.-^’There have been reports that 

Sources differ on exactly when the system was installed. Frank and Wheaton, /ndmn (Juaianala. 
p state that it wiis in opcrtition in 197<J. Jane Hunter. 'Israeli aimputcrs in (iuatcniula and El 
Salvador,' l.iraeli Foreign Affairs I (4), p 1. states that it was in operation in 19W). Yoseph Pri’cl 
reporting in Oavar (Israel). 13 August li)S2, stales that it was operational 'last autumnmeaning 
I <181. Latin American PoUtical Report. 6 November I‘t81 notes the.vacresr/a/ use of the system in 
the summer of 1981 in detecting twenty-seven guerrilla safe houses in Guatemala City. No one 
questions its existence and functions. For additional information on the computer system sec: 
Guatemalan Information and Analysis Service (SIAG). 27 April I984;(’liirence l.usane. 'Israeli 
arms in Central America,' Covert Action (2t)) Winter I‘t84. p Me, ORPA Demtncia. p .t; Israel 
Shahak (The Shahak Papers—Translations and Commentaries on the Hebrew Press). 
Jerusalem, 29 August 1982; Amnesty International. Guatemala: A (iovernnieni Programme. 
See Aharon Klicman, Israeli Arms Sales- Perspectives and /V(«prc7.v. Tel Aviv: Jaffee Center lor 
Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University, Paper No 24. February l')84, p 28; Central America 
Report, 31 (X'tober 1977, 

■’"800 iMttn America Regional Report. 19 August 1983. CLRI-UUA. p .S; Hunter, 'Israeli 
computers.' p 3 and notes; Black, 'Israeli connection,' p 44; ‘Mixlerna e.scuela de transinisiones 
y cicctronica del ejcrcito inauguadu,' Piarto tie Cemro America (Guatemala City), .S November 
1981; Ma’ariv (Israel). 22 November 1981. translated in Shahak Israel s (llohal Role, p 43. Also 
sec the analysis by Israel Shahak. (Shahak Papers) 'Report on the recent Israeli involvement in 
Central America,'Jerusalem, 1 December 1981. 

Personal interview with an American engineer employed by an American firm which has 
traditionally done considerable business in Guatemala but increasingly finds his company outbid 
by Israeli firms. 

See Nuevo Piario (Nicaragua). 9 November 1983; (.iranma (US). .31) tX'toher. 1983; Ihsu-eek 
(Ucli/e), 18 November 1983; (ItuirdianiVS), 16 November 1983; Guatemalan Information and 
Analysis Service (SIAG). 27 April 1984. There arc numerous sources which argue that the plant 
was built with Israeli capital and technology, and that Israeli technicians set up the lactory. See 
for example: Latin America Regional Report. 2 December 1983 and Fnfoprensa. 6 January l‘)84. 
Other sources have alleged that Austria is the major exlcmal investor in the munitions factory. It 
has been impossible for this writer to venfy with absolute certainty the Israeli role in investment 
and construction of the munitions plant. However, since it was built to produce bullets for the 
Israeli Galil (and is expected to produce the Galil itself in the future); it is not unreasonable to 
accept the reports of those who argue that Israeli interc.sts are the major ones behind it. On the 
other hand one would want to know the profit-sharing arrangements between the foreign 
investors and the Guatemalans. Also see; Stephen Kinzer, 'Guatemalan spurns renewed I IS 
military aid,' New York Times, 7 July 1984. 
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there are plans for building the Kifr aircraft in Guatemala,^^ althou 
has not been possible independently to verify this and there e 
number of reasons to doubt the feasibility of such a project. How 
as several Israelis have argued, Guatemala is most likely the prit 
centre of secondary distribution of Israeli military equipment fc 
Central America.'^’ 

In addition, Israeli advisers have been intimately involved in a va 
of capacities with the Guatemalan government and armed forces— 
with the security police and the regular army and air force. The Is 
presence expanded from eighteen in 1970’"^ to some 300 by 1983^ 
was transformed from a fundamentally agricultural orientation t 
essentially military/security function. In December 1982 the ^/ew 1 
Times reported the presence of Israeli military advisers in Guatema 
and numerous sources, including both Israeli and Guatemalan, I 
reported that Israeli advisers assisted in the planning 
implementation of the coup that overthrew Lucas Garcia and bro 
Ri'os Montt to power. ’'* Other sources have linked Israeli advise 
numerous military and paramilitary activities in Guatemala, thougl 
impossible to verify with certainty the extent of Israeli involvement 
these more unsavoury endeavours.’’ 


" SIAG, Z7 April 19X4, plus infurmation from aulhor'.s own intcrvicw.s in Central America 
summer of 19X4. 

'' See the analysis by Shahak. 'Report on the recent Israeli involvement in Central Amcrit 

" Kaufman. Sliapira. and Harroini. Israel-Latin American Relations, p 247. 

*■' Central America Report. 2 December I9S3, citing Disweek (Belize). 

" Gelb. ‘Israel said to step up Latin role.’ Also see Edward Cody, ‘El Salvador, Israel set i 
ties,' Washington Post. 17 August 198.3. 

Yuav Kami. Vedior/UironotlIsrael). 28 March 1982 and Haim Baram, A/arr/am f/rrce/i (Is 
12 April 1982. Also sec N ACLA’s The War is Not Over, p .30. For additional material on I 
advisers in Guatemala (and Israeli arms sales to Guatemala) sec Black, ei at.. Oai 
(iiiatemala, p l.'ifi; iMtin America Weekly Report, 6 August 1982; Ignacio Klich, ‘Israel arr 
dictators,’ Middle Last International. 23 December 1982 in the context of a discussion aboui 
Rights Kncsiicl Member Shulamit Aloni who attempted, without success, to initi 
parliamentary investigation into Israel's activities in Guatemala; Kaufman, ‘The view 
Jerusalem,' p 4h; Emmanuel Rosen, ‘Ixtnely wolves in the arms jungle,' Ma'ariv (Israe 
August 1982. translated hy Israel Shahak. (The Shahak Papers), C’ollection; ‘'['he Israeli c 
of arms.' Jerusalem, undated, but circa late August 1982; Reuben Padhazur. ‘‘I'he path ol 
dealers,' Ha'aretz (Israel), I March 1985, translated by Israel Shahak ('I'he Shahak Pa| 
C.'ollection: ‘The Israeli military industry and the role of Israelis in support of dicta 
regimes,' Jerusalem, no date, but circa April 1985; Excelsior (Mexico City), 11 October 
Israel Shahak, in the collection ‘Report on recent Israeli involvement in Central Ameri 
December 1981, states: ‘An especially important item of Israeli export are the so4 
"anti-terror” Israeli specialists. Those are really experts in torture, especially in t)ie 
sophisticated methods of torture, such as inflict maximum amount of pain without killing 
Israeli ‘‘specialists” who return home, blame very much ‘‘the local torturers” for ‘‘ 
emotional” and so “killing too early," and in their opinion, “unnecessarily." Guatemal 
become the centre for training of torturers by Israeli “experts” in this trade, and for other 
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These are but the highlights of Israel’s involvement in one Central 
American country. Additional details of Israel’s involvement in 
Guatemala may be found in several sources,^** and details of Israel’s 
involvement throughout Central America are also available.’*^ The 
remainder of this article will focus on an analysis of the reasons for 
Israel’s involvement in Central America. 

There are four main factors that underlie Israel’s foreign policies in 
Central America—factors which are also relevant to an understanding 
of all Israeli-Third World relations. 

First, there is a direct link between Israel’s policies in the Middle East 
and its activities in Central America: indeed, the Central American 
entanglements are an extension of the country’s regional objectives. 
Second, there is a connection between Israel’s domestic political 
situation and its Central American involvements. This linkage is related 
to the intensifying militarisation of Israeli society—which itself is related 
to the country’s Middle East goals—and is reflected in the fact that the 
military—the army in particular—has become an increasingly 
independent power in Israel. This has resulted in foreign policy 
decisions being dominated by the military and by military-industrial 
interests. Indeed, the growth of the corporate military sector in 
Israel—also related to Israel’s regional objectives, as well as to the 
personal interests of the industrial and governmental elites— is a major 
aspect of its Central American policies. Third, there is a significant 
congruence between the outcome of Israel’s involvements in Central 
America and the United States’ interests in that region, although Israeli 
policies are not necessarily dictated by the United States’ wishes. While 
the United States attempts to use Israel to further its own objectives in 
Central America, Israeli policies are sometimes undertaken with the 
specific intention of lessening its dependence on the United States and 
increasing its general foreign policy independence. In the instances 
when Israel’s policies arc initiated with the objective of serving 
American interests, they are done so primarily as a means of further 


as well. The case of El Salvador where the Orden people are trained by Israelis in Guatemala, 
has been known for some time.' On the intimate rciathMiship between (iuatemalaand the death 
squads in El Salvador see the .scries of articles written by journalist C'rtiig Pyes which appeared in 
the Albuquerque Journal, 18-22 December 198.1. 

“ See Cheryl A Rubenberg, ‘Israel and Guatemala: a ease study of Israeli foreign policy.' MLKll’ 
Reports, April-May, 1986; Pcrcra, ‘Uzi diplomacy.' pp 40-8. 

'’'Sec Margo Gutierrez and Milton Jamail, hraeh Military Involvement in Central Amenra. 
Belmont, Ma.vs: As.sociation of Arab-American University Graduates. 1986 and Benjamin 
Bcit'Hallahmi, ‘US-Israeli-Central American connection.' The Link 18(4) November 198.“). 
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cementing the US-Israeli tie in order to increase Israel’s leverage O' 
Washington’s Middle East policies. Some Israeli ‘policies’ are mi 
happenstance—the outcome of initiatives by individuals, corporatio 
and institutes operating without any overall policy directive from ' 
Israeli government. Nevertheless, there is a striking convergei 
between the results of all these policies, regardless of their motivatii 
and American interests. Fourth, because of Israel’s internatio 
isolation it has made a concerted effort to develop programmes 
a.ssistancc for T’hird World countries as a means of increasing its glo 
friendships. Because of the crucial support which several Cent 
American states gave to Zionists in the pre-state period and during 
early years of statehood, Israel has focused special attention on t 
region.Moreover, because of its international isolation, Isn 
leaders have reasoned that they could not be particular about the k 
of regimes they assisted. One prominent Israeli stated, when quer 
about the Israeli-Guatemalan relationship: 

Israel is a pariah slate. When people ask us for something, we cannot affon 
ask questions about ideology. The only type of regime that Israel would not 
would be one that is anti-American. Also, if we can aid a country that it maj 
inconvenient for the US to help, we would be cutting off our nose to spite' 
face not to.'*' 

The following analysis elaborates on these four factors. 

The linkage between Israel’s Middle East regional objectives and 
involvements in Central America results from the nature of those goi 
which include: (1) absolutemilitary.superiority v/s-d-visthc Arabstal 
(2) the suppression of Palestinian self-determination, (3) 
Judaisation of Jerusalem and maintenance of the formal annexat 
legislated in 1980, (4) integration of the bulk of the West Bank wit 
Israel, (5) retention of the Golan Heights, and (6) some type of cont 
over south Lebanon. 

The effort to realise these regional objectives has given rise to cert 
domestic conditions which have international implications. 1 
example, for eighteen years Israel has maintained a military occupat 


It is intercstin); to note that Israel is the only extra-hetnisphere member ut the OAS bes 
Spam. 

■" Public statement in lecture delivered by Yohanah Kamati, editor of the Israeli journal 
Economist and former member of the Foreign Relations Committee during the Li 
fiovemment (1977-84), Florida International University, Bay Vista ('ampus, 6 March 1 
Regarding Israel’s support for international pariahs it is worth recalling Israel's strong bac 
for Ana.stasio Somoza until the very hour of his departure from Nicaragua. 
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over the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, as well as the Golan Heights. 
Thus an entire generation of Israelis has been trained to impose Israeli 
rule over subject peoples. Retired General Matti Peled has commented 
on one consequence of this: ‘Israel has given its soldiers practical 
training in the art of oppression and in methods of collective 
punishment. It is no wonder, then, that after their release from the 
army, some of those officers choose to make use of their knowledge in 
the service of dictators and that those dictators are pleased to take in the 
Israeli experts.Peled is referring here to the large number of retired 
officers and military men who independently seek employment with 
foreign governments. Arieh Egozi writing in the Hebrew newspaper 
Yediot Ahronot, notes that these individuals have become a major 
Israeli ‘export article’.In analysing the presence of Israeli advisers in 
any given country, as, for example, Guatemala, it is difficult to ascertain 
how many are there on government-lo-government programmes and 
how many are working as mercenaries on their own. However, 
whatever the nature of their (enure, the high quality of the expertise 
that they offer is widely acknowledged. 

Peled further comments on the consequences of the militarisation 
process: 

In recent years Israeli policy has been that of unrestricted rearming. The Israeli 
army has been increased far beyond the real security needs. . . . The increase 
in armament and the direction of large parts of the resources of the Israeli 
economy toward military industries necessitates then the seeking of markets 
for the arms, necessitates not to be choosy in the clients who want to buy Israeli 
arms and turns Israel into a merchant of blood.^ 

Peled thus provides some insight into Israel’s inexorable search for 
markets for its military equipment. However, it is to be noted that the 
process of militarisation in Israel began before the 1%7 June War. 
Israel was born out of a military struggle involving the terrorism of the 
Irgun and the Stern as well as the ‘regular’ ground and air campaigns of 
the Haganah, resulting in the forcible displacement and dispossession of 
over 770,000 indigenous inhabitants from the country which became the 
state of Israel. Israel quickly developed a policy of massive military 
‘reprisal’ against neighbouring Arab states to deal with incursions by dis¬ 
possessed Palestinians. In 1956 Israel engaged in its first major offensive 

Matti Peled, M K, ‘Israel and the arms market,' Ha’areiz, 4 Mareh 19K.S, translated by Shahak. 

‘The Israeli Military Industry.’ 

Arieh Egozi, ‘An Israeli for hire,' Yediot Ahronot. 3 April 19K5, translated by Shahak. op. cii 
** Peled, ‘Israel and the arms market.’ 
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military campaign. The 1967 June War was a second offensive stri 
followed quickly by the development of an ideology and practice 
institutionalise its occupation while initiating a process of colonisat 
of the conquered territories. Israel engaged in the War of Attrition v 
Egypt during 1967-9, battled with Syria and Egypt over retentior 
their territory in 1973, and invaded Lebanon in 1978 with a grei 
expanded sequel in 1982. Thus as a result of frequent external war 
military strategy of massive reprisal (as well as ‘pre-emptive’) ra. 
occupation, the need to suppress the Palestinian population un 
occupation, colonisation, and a tendency for military leaders to asst 
high government office, Israel has become increasingly militarised, 
also important to note as Israeli Professor Aharon Klicman 
demonstrated in two recent works that; 

Most of the men at the top of the hierarchy in each of the groups within 
coalition (ie, government officials, military, and the business community] si 
a common military background; many are former career officers. . . . T. 
understanding of modern Jewish history, with its themes of the Holocaust 
powcrlessness, reinforced by long professional military training, causes tf 
elites to be impressed by visible manifestations of power and strength at 
same time (hat they are inclined to be cynical toward false standard; 
international conduct.'*^ 

Another aspect to the analysis of Israel’s growing militari.sm is t 
the length of military service in Israel—both compulsory and resc 
duty—has not been shortened to conform to the changed stratc 
situation in the post-1967 period, which was totally transformed 
Israel’s favour.One result of this is that there are, as noted, hundr 
of military ‘experts’ looking for employment outside Israel. Likewise 
spite of the positively altered strategic environment, the Israeli defe 
budget has continuously increased rather than .stabili.sing or decreasi 
What is more, as Ze’ev Schiff, military correspondent for Ha’an 
notes, the finance ministry (the civilian sector of the governm 
dealing with budgetary affairs) no longer controls the defence budj 
Instead, it is controlled separately—and secretly—by top milit 
personnel in the defence ministry, suggesting the enhanced p>ower of 


Klicmiin, Israeli Arms Sales, p .17 and pp .14-9. Al.so .sec Klieman, Israel’s Global Ri 
passim. In addition see Yoram Peri and Amnon Neubach, The Military Industrial Compl 
Israel: A Pilot Study , Tel Aviv: International Center for Peace in the Middle Ea.st, January 1' 
Daniel Friedmann. "Soldiers forever,’ Ma'ariv, 3 May 198.S, translated by Israel Shahak, l 
Shahak Papers) Collection: 'The further mililarization of Israeli society and its economy am 
belated protest against this tendency,’ Jerusalem, no date, but circa May 1985. 
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military in the Israeli polity.^’ Indeed, another result of the process of 
militarisation is the heightened role of the Israeli Defence Forces (IDF) 
as a power factor and a decision-maker within Israel. This leads to 
policies—both regional and international (eg, Central America)— 
emphasising military solutions to all situations. 

Finally, it is evident that the regional objectives and the concomitant 
process of militarisation have made Israel an expert in a variety of 
techniques that are extremely useful to regimes such as Guatemala and 
El Salvador. For example, Israel’s successful counter-insurgency 
policies (developed to suppress the Palestinians) have been important 
models for both countries, though they have been much more 
systematically and successfully employed in Guatemala. 

Israeli’s commercial and economic intere.sts in Central America are 
also related to its Middle East objectives, particularly the goal of 
maintaining absolute military superiority in the area. 

Analysts rank Israel as the fourth strongest military power globally 
and (depending on the analyst) as either the seventh or twelfth largest 
exporter of conventional weapons.'*’* Israel’s export interests are related 
to its desire for military dominance coupled with its desire for 
self-sufficiency in arms production. The official US arms embargo in 
1948, the French embargo in 1967, and the brief delay in the US airlift 
during the 1973 war—in the context of Israel’s commitment to military 
superiority, its preference for dominating its neighbours rather than 
seeking accommodation with them, and its determination to suppress 
Palestinian nationalism—have provided the impetus for independence 
in armament production. However, the small size of the country as well 
as its inherent financial weakness made the development of a military- 
industrial complex on the desired qualitative scale problematic. Thus 
the development of external markets was essential to solve the 
‘economy of scale’ problem in military production. In addition, the 
export of arms has sustained production at full capacity, facilitating 
strategic planning and stockpiling, and assuring supplies when needed; 
at the same time permitting scarce resources to be spent on science and 
technology, and on research and development—thus maintaining the 
country’s qualitative edge.'*” 

In addition, there have been significant economic motivations 


Ze’ev Schiff, ‘The show in the hole,’ Ha'aretz, 29 April 198.''. translated by Shahuk. Ihid. 
Klieman, Israeli Arms Sales, p S. Klieman ranks it twelfth. 

IhUl., pp 18-21. Also see: Jean A Briggs, ‘We need entrepreneurs, not military heroes,' Forbes. 
1 November 1983, pp 134-42. 
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associated with the production of armaments for export. Israel’s 150 
companies that engage in the manufacture of exportable military 
equipment employ, directly or indirectly, 60,000 people—some 18-20 per 
cent of the entire (non-Arab) industrial work force. Moreover, weapons 
transfers represent one-fifth of industrial exports and one-tenth of all 
exports.*'" Thus, both levels of employment and balance-of-paymcnts 
considerations are critically related to the sale of military equipment. In 
fact, it has been the arms export programme which has salvaged Israel’s 
trade position in the face of a chronic trade deficit. Thus, as Israeli 
analyst Edy Kaufman notes, in order to understand the nature of 
Israel’s military negotiations with Central America, one must realise 
that Israel would not refrain from selling arms to any regime, whatever 
the political orientation of that regime.’^' 

Analysing the convergence of Israeli and US interests in Central 
America and sorting out which Israeli policies arc motivated by a desire 
to serve US interests, which are motivated by a desire to further Israel’s 
independence from the United States, and which are mere 
happenstance is fairly complex and space does not permit such an 
analysis here. However, several factors converged in the fall of 1981 
which suggested that Israel was pursuing policies designed in large 
measure to serve US interests. (At the same time, though, Israel was 
fulfilling a number of objectives of its own through these policies.) 

First, General Ariel Sharon had been appointed Minister of Defence 
in the second Begin Administration, and both Begin and Sharon felt 
strongly that insofar as they could cement Israeli ties with Washington 
by performing indispensable functions for the United States in third 
countries (especially ones of such strategic significance to Washington 
as the Central American nations), Israel would have greater leverage 
over Washington’s Middle East policies. This was particularly 
important to Sharon, who by the Autumn of 1981 was planning for the 
invasion of Lebanon, and wanted to be certain that the U^lsraeli 
partnership was strong enough to deter any adverse reactions from 
Washington to the Lebanon campaign. (At the same time there seems 
little doubt that the Begin government felt a genuine affinity with the 
rulers in Guatemala City who were battling for their ‘survival’ against a 
widespread and determined revolutionary movement. It is likely, too, 
that Begin and his colleagues remembered with gratitude the support 
given by Guatemala for their interests—indeed for their personal 

Klieman, Israeli Arms Sales, p 2LS, op. cn. 

Kaufman, ‘'Ilie view from Jerusalem,' p 45. op. cit. 
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cause—in 1947. However, such ideological and personal factors, while 
noteworthy in-and-of themselves, do not transcend the realpolitik 
analysis.) 

Second, the Reagan Administration was extremely concerned about 
events in Central America, and was determined to foster an outcome in 
>^1 Salvador and Nicaragua consonant with its conservative anti¬ 
communist ideological world view. In addition, Guatemala’s 
significance in the overall regional strategy was an important concern, 
and the administration chafed under Congressional restraints limiting its 
ability to assist the Guatemalan government. 

The above two factors converged in a third element. The United 
States and Israel signed a Memorandum of Understanding on Strategic 
Cooperation on 30 November 1981. The aspect of that accord which 
applied to Third World countries involved differing, but parallel 
motivations for Israel and the United States. The Reagan 
Administration hoped to use Israel to continue support for pro- 
American regimes and non-regime groups such as the ‘contras’, which it 
could not openly aid as a result of Congressional restrictions and/or 
public opinion.’’^ Israel sought to strengthen its ties to Washington by 
providing arms and advisers to countries wherein it was politically 
difficult (from a domestic standpoint) for the United States to do so, for 
example as regards training and supplying the ‘contras’ or sending 
military advisers and armaments to Guatemala. By performing such a 
‘proxy’ function for the United States, Israel, as noted, expected to be 
able to increase its pressure on Washington to mould American policies 
on the Middle East in congruence with Israeli objectives.In addition, 

- See Philip Taubman. 'Israel said to aid Latin aims of US,' New York Timex. 21 July 198.^, who 
wrote: 'Israel, at the request of the United States, has agreed to send weapons . . to Honduras 
for eventual use by Nicaraguan rebels . . . The new role brings Israel closer to acting as a 
surrogate for the United States . . . American officials said that the Reagan Administration, 
eoncerned about congressional limitations on involvement in Central America, had encouraged 
the Israeli activities as a means of supplementing American security assistance to friendly 
governments.’ Also see John (ioshko, 'US, Israel discuss increasing aid to I'hird World 
countries,' The Washington Post, 27 April 19M; Wolf Blitzer. ‘US wants Israeli aid in Central 
America,’ Jerusalem Post, 22 April 1984—Blitzer noted that the 'administration would like to 
sec Israel encourage its own supporters in the Congress and elsewhere to become more as.scrtivc 
in backing the “contras" . . For a detailed and sound analysis of the meaning of the 
memorandum for Israeli activities in Third World, especially Central American, countries see: 
'Israel steps into the breach,' Latin America Weekly Report. 18 December 1981. Also see: Joe 
Stork, ‘Israel as a strategic asset,' MERIP Reports (lUS) May 1982, p 12, and passim-, and 
Howard, 'The sorcerer's apprentice,' pp 16-30. 

' It should be noted that even when Israel has acted to further the anti-Communist ends of the 
Reagan Administration, its own predilections on this issue differ markedly from Washington's. 
For an excellent analysis of the divergent perspectives of Israel and the US in the 
implementation of ‘strategic cooperation'—ic, Washington wanting to focus on anti-Communist 
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Israel would benefit economically from the increased markets for its 
military products. TTiis, of course, contributed to Israel’s independence 
in armament production and therefore to a lessening of its dependence 
on the United States, at the same time aiding its balance of payments. 
Moreover, the 1981 memorandum provided that Washington would 
grant third countries permission to spend part of their US military 
credits in Israel. TTie provisions in the agreement related to such matters 
did not entirely satisfy Israel; nevertheless, the Jerusalem Post claimed 
that the memorandum ‘laid the groundwork for using Israel’s defence 
needs and the American aid that nourishes them, to create a broader 
base for Israel’s industrial development.’*^ 

TTie strategic cooperation agreement was ‘suspended’ less than a 
month after it was signed as a result of Israel’s annexation of the Golan 
Heights, but Defence Minister Sharon insisted that it remained 
‘.secretly’ in effect.The accord was formally reinstated in November 
1983. Part of the discussion leading to its reinstatement was a specific 
proposal that Israel become a conduit for American aid to ‘anti¬ 
communist’ forces in Central America—again primarily the ‘contras’ 
and the Guatemalans (though also to El Salvador)—through a fund the 
administration would establish independent of the government budget 
to finance projects implemented by Israeli ‘experts’. 


c'Dntingcncics and Israel wanting to focus on its traditional interest in fighting land and air wars 
with Arab slates and combating PLO ‘terrorism’—see Leslie Gelb, ‘United Staies-Isracii talks 
said to aim at Soviets.' New York Times, 20 July 1984. Israel has many rea.sons for being less 
fanatically ‘anti-Communist' than the US—for one its desire to maintain the flow of Soviet 
Jewish immigrants. 

See the analysis in Mideast Commentary (7) January, 1982. 

For a lengthy report and analysis see: Dan Cioodgamc, ‘Latin America provides market for 
Israeli arms,' Miami Herald. 13 December 1982. Gixxlgame quotes Yoav Kami of Israel's 
Yediot Ahronol as stating; ‘The Israelis may be seen as American proxies in I londuras and 
Ciuatemalu ju.st as the ('ubans arc proxies for the Soviet Union . . .' 

The proposal was discussed in a New York Times, 22 April 1984 article, excerpted from 
Ha’aretz, although the Israeli government officially denied it was going to play such a role. Sec 
also: Frank Grevc, ‘Israel reported set to pick up US role with Latins,' Philadelphia Inquirer, 
May 1984; Edward Wakh, 'Israel’s dipkmacy makes Central America a market for its arms,' 
Washington Post, 16 June 1984. Also sec the earlier article by Dan Goodgamc, ‘Israel asks US to 
finance sales to I.atin America,' Miami Herald, 13 December 1982. Goodgame discusses Israeli 
requests of the American government to allow countries in Latin America and elsewhere to 
spend part of their American military aid (Foreign Military Sales credits) In Israel (with Israeli 
firms); and to have Washington funnel military aid through Israel to countries like Honduras and 
Guatemala. It is clear that part of the November 1983 strategic cooperation agreement was the 
Reagan Administration’s acquic.sccnce to these requests. The Guatemalan Information and 
Analysis Service (SIAG), in its 14 September 1984 Weekly Letter, ‘The Guatemalan 
Connection,' notes that: ‘. . . the embassies of Israel and Taiwan are being used to secretly 
channel North American private and state funds to the Nicaraguan counter-revolutionaries 
operating out of Honduras and Costa Rica.’ For an indepth analysis and extensive citations see: 
‘Reagan’s unseen ally in Central America,’ Israeli Foreign Affairs (1) December 1984, pp 1-2. 
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Israel's objective of increasing its leverage over US Middle East 
p)olicy seems to have enjoyed remarkable success with the Reagan 
Administration which has proved more politically supportive of Israel 
than any previous American government.®’ The most concrete 
manifestation of that support has been the strategic cooperation 
agreement itself; however, other equally important manifestations are 
evident in the absence of effective US sanctions when Israel bombed the 
nearly completed French-built nuclear reactor in Baghdad in June 1981 
and then bombarded a residential sector of Beirut in July of the same 
year; or, when it ‘reunified’ Jerusalem in 1980 and annexed the Golan 
Heights in 1981. The American nod of approval to the Israeli invasion of 
'.^banon in June 1982 and Washington’s quiet acceptance of Israel's 
categorical rejection of the September 1982 Reagan Plan, including its 
defiant intensification of the settlement programme in the West Bank, 
are further examples of such support. In addition, the consistent 
diplomatic backing the United States provides Israel at the United 
Nations, the granting of a US-lsraeli free trade area, and the massive 
amounts of ever-increasing economic and military aid given by 
Washington are further indications of Reagan Administration support 
for Israel. 

The Washington Post revealed an additional aspect of the benefits 
srael derives from its relationship with Washington when it reported 
that the US was providing Israel with highly specialised intelligence data 
on the Arab states. According to the Post: 

Retired Israeli Major-General Yehoshua Saguy, who was head of Israeli 
military intelligence from 1979 to 1983, said in an interview earlier this year that 
the CIA now gives the Israelis access to data from reconnaissance satellites ‘not 
only the information but the photos themselves . . . Casey [William J, CIA 
Director] now says “yes” all the time.’ Saguy said Casey's action was ‘very wise 
politically’ and confirmed it was a reversal from the policy of CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner, who left office in early 1981. 


Also, liana Debarc, ‘Dilemnia in C. (sic) America,’ The Jerusalem Post. 27 April 15*84. Ii b 
interesting to note that one of Israel’s most devoted supporters in Congress, Reprcsentsiivc 
Howard Berman (D, California) introduced a bill in 1^. the cs.sencc of which became a 
provision of the Ttscal year 1985 foreign aid program, that added $2 million to the total aid 
package to Israel ‘only for cooperative projects among the United States. Israel, and developing 
eountries.' (See the analysis by Allan Kellum, ‘Update on Congress,' The Washington Report on 
Middle East Affairs 3(8) 15 October 1984, 

’ For an analysts of the extent of US policies favouring Israel sec; Cheryl A Rubenberg, 'The 
conduct of United States Foreign policy in the Middle East in the 1983-4 election sea-son,’ 
American-Arah Affairs (9) Summer 1984, pp 22-45. Also sec Cheryl A Rubenberg, Israel and 
the American National Interest: A Critical Examination, Champaign-Urbana: The University of 
Illinois Press, 600 pp forthcoming, 1986. 
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. . . One official called the current CIA support ‘Casey’s gift,’ and said it is so 
valuable to the Israelis that no price tag could be put on it. ‘The Israelis would 
have every reason to do what Casey wanted [in Central America].’’** 

In July 1983 the New York Times noted: ‘American officials, in 
confirming Israel’s cooperation in Central America, said that it was a 
factor in the recent improvement of Israeli-United States relations.’’** It 
would be a mistake, however, to assess the Reagan Administration’s 
extraordinary backing for Israel solely as a function of Israel’s services 
in Central America. The President as well as his first Secretary of State, 
Alexander Haig, and his second Secretary of State, George Shultz (to a 
lesser extent also Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger) in addition to 
numerous other officials in top administrative positions, have been 
devoted advocates of the thesis that Israel serves US interests in the 
Middle East as a strategic asset to American power and a bulwark in the 
regional/global anti-Communist crusade. In addition, the enormous 
influence of the pro-Israeli lobby in US domestic politics cannot be 
overlooked as an explanation for Washington’s slavish support for 
Israel. In any case, Israel obviously has numerous reasons to be ‘helpful’ 
to Washington in Central America. 

Finally, Israel's Central American policies have been related to its 
desire to decrease its international isolation. There seems to have been 
significant pay-off for Israel in this regard too. For instance, according 
to Israeli diplomat Nathaniel Lorch, there is a positive correlation 
between Israeli assistance and Guatemalan political support.*’** Indeed, 
Guatemala ha.s provided consistent ideological backing to Israel, 
particularly on United Nations resolutions that were important to it, 
although following the 1980 Reunification of Jerusalem Law Guatemala 
moved its embassy to Tel Aviv and has not returned it. Costa Rica and 
El Salvador have moved their embassies to Jerusalem, however; and 
Guatemala may very well do so in the near future. 

On the other hand, the Israeli Embassy in Guatemala City was twice 
bombed during 1982 and an Israeli diplomatic representative was 
kidnapped in El Salvador in the same year.** It is not unreasonable to 
link such occurrences with Israel’s support for the repressive 
governments in these countries. In effect, Israel risks the welfare of its 


Boh Woodward, ‘CIA sought 3rd country Contra aid,' Washington Post, 19 May 1984. 
Taubman, ‘I.sracl said to aid l.atin aims of the US,’ op. cit. 

Lorch, ‘Latin America and Israel.' p 81, op. at. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 14 January 1982; LMtin America Weekly Report, 6 August 1982; 
Klich, ‘Israel arms the dictators,’ op. cit. 
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citizens and the local Jewish communities by its policies in Central 
America. In addition, as Victor Perera, a Guatemalan Jew noted, 
whenever a movement of national liberation gains power in one of 
Israel’s client nations—as has happened in Nicaragua—the new leaders 
are quite likely to point to Israel as the ‘enemy of the people’ Thus the 
Israeli policy of supporting governments like Guatemala and El 
Salvador may prove to have serious disadvantageous long-term 
consequences for the Jewish state. 

Nevertheless, Israel apparently calculates that the short-term 
benefits that accrue to it—economic, commercial, political, and the 
multiplicity of benefits from the United States—outweigh any 
potentially negative future outcomes. More important, regardless of 
Israel’s relationship with Washington, for there to be fundamental 
change in Israel’s policies toward Central America or other Third 
World areas, there would have to be significant changes in Israel's 
Middle East policies in the direction of accommodation with the 
Palestinians and with the other forces in the region, as well as a 
diminution of the power of the military and the military-industrial 
complex within the Israeli domestic equation. Neither of these appear 
likely. Indeed, the growing militarisation of Israeli society virtually 
assures the continuation of militaristic policies regionally and in turn 
broadened international involvements. As such there is no reason to 
expect any decline in Israeli activity in Central America in the near 
future. 


“ See the analysis by Victor Perera, 'Israel’s Goliath.' Humamtas. l'>82 (xerox trom the author, no 
month given). Also Kaufman, ‘View from Jcmsalcm,' p 46 who makes a similar analysis. 
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Undermined: the implications 
of mineral export dependence 
for state formation in Africa 


We have here, in Africa, everthing necessary to become a powerful, modern, 
industrialised continent . . . Africa, far from having inadequate resources, is 
probably better equipped for industrialisation than almost any other region in the 
world. (Kwame Nkrumah) 

Kwame Nkrumah was surely right in his assessment of Africa’s resource 
potential for development, yet a quarter of a century after 
independence his dream of an industrialised and developed Africa is 
further out of grasp than in 1960. The question is why? What explains 
African countries’ inability to capitalise on the continent’s vast natural 
and human resources? More generally, what shapes any state’s capacity 
to establish the conditions necessary for sustained gains in national 
welfare? 

This question has become the battleground in a contest of 
orthodoxies. On the one hand is what might be called a ‘dependency’ 
orthodoxy; on the other is a renewed liberal orthodoxy. Though they 
reach totally different answers, both address the same essential 
question: can Third World states act to improve their standing in the 
international division of labour? Their conclusions provide the 
endpoints to a continuum of possible answers. 

In its crudest form the ‘dependency’ orthodoxy holds that Third 
World states are, in themselves, irrelevant, their domestic character and 
international prosp>ects being determined by their position in the 
international political economy. Thus, self-improvement while still in 
the existing international division of labour is impossible.' Success 
requires either opting out,^ or a transformation of the international 
economic order by the ‘revolutionary destruction of bourgeois 
capitalism and its replacement by socialist development’-^ or the 

' Immanuel Wallcrstcin. 'The rise and future demise of the world capitalist system: concepts for 
comparative analysis.' in The Capitalist World-Economy, New York; Cambridge University 
Press, 19M.p21. 

- idem, ‘Dependence in an interdependent world: the limited possibilities of transformation 
within the capitalist world-economy,' in ibid, pp 71-2. 

^ Andrd Guilder Frank, Lumpenbourgeaisie, Lumpen-development: Dependence, Class and 
Politics in Latin America, New York; Monthly Review Press, 1972, p 136. 
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imposition of a redistributive New International Economic Order. For 
African countries the implications are clear; underdevelopment derives 
from their extractive role in a European-imposed division of labour, 
and development requires at least a ‘selective delinking . . . from the 
present international economic system.’^ 

Conversely, the liberal orthodoxy is best summed up by the World 
Bank assertion that ‘while powerfully influenced by the international 
environment, the progress of developing countries depends even more 
on their own policies and initiatives.’* The international economic 
system is not hostile nor should it be eschewed. To the contrary, all is 
possible—provided states choose and have the political will to pursue 
policies of export-led growth. (Indeed, none of the recommended 
policies nor their promised results ‘can be regarded as unachievable 
since they have already been achieved by some developing countries.’^ 
Accordingly, Africa’s troubles may be attributed to domestic policy 
failures which have been ‘in many cases, decisive’, although ‘for most of 
the continent a bright economic future is within reach’, if mistaken 
policies are corrected.’ 

Both orthodoxies suffer from the same false, and fatal, universalism. 
The world is not ‘one’ nor are LDCs as undifferentiated as both 
orthodoxies contend. To the contrary, ‘looking out’ and ‘looking in’ 
different states face dramatically different risks and opportunities. 
Thus, on the one hand, it is necessary to explain the quantitatively 
(perhaps qualitatively) better international performance of the East 
Asian NICs as compared to African countries’ sad showings. On the 
other, if policy choice is all, it is essential to understand why the NICs 
have systematically chosen correctly, while African states have always 
been wrong. Neither orthodoxy, in short, asks: first, what determines 
states’ ability to profit by opportunities offered in international 
economic competition and manage the risks inherent in it? and, 
secondly, what determines the domestic political capability necessary to 

‘ Lynn Krieger Mytelka, ‘The limits of export-led development: The Ivory Coast’s experience 
with manufacturers’, in ’Die AntUnonies of Inlerdrprndenre: National Welfare and the 
Inlemational Division of Labor, John G Ruggie (cd), Nnw York: Columbia University Press. 
198.1, p 240. 

* World Bank, World Deve/opmenr Report. /WW, New York: Oxford University Press. 19811, p%. 

“ idem. World Development Report, litSd, p 2. 

’ idem. Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: An Agenda for Action. Washington DC: 
The World Bank, 1981, pp 24, 16. Indeed, 'Of the policy failings that contributed to slow 
growth in other developing countries, all can be found in more or less chronic form in many 
African countries. The scope for raising growth rates by improving policies is therefore greatest 
in Africa,’ World Development Report, 1984, p 2. 
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formulate and implement strategies for doing so, while promoting 
sustainable growth with equity? A new approach is needed that 
addresses the key analytical question directly: which states, under what 
conditions, will be able to advance their position in the international 
division of labour and so achieve significant, sustainable welfare gains 
for their citizens? 

This paper presents one such alternative; sectoral analysis. It 
contends that a state's capacity to improve its relative position in the 
international division of labour depends on the nature of the leading 
economic sector through which it is linked to the international economy. 
Internationally, sectoral characteristics determine states' opportunities 
for greater gains, the risks they face and their prospects for managing 
them. Domestically, different leading sectors generate characteristic 
patterns of state-society relations, political capabilities, and even forms 
of the state. These largely determine states' capacity to formulate and 
implement strategies for advancement in the international division of 
labour, risk management, and development. In short, sectoral 
characteristics determine how much autonomous power states can 
exercise at home and abroad. Thus, contrary to the dependency 
position, the issue is not engagement in the international economy per 
se, but what sort. And contrary to World Bank claims, the issue is not 
merely policy choice, but the extent to which policies are possible given 
the underlying structure of state-society relations deriving from a 
country's particular sectoral connection to the international economy. 

For the purpo.ses of illustration, this paper focuses on four African 
slates lied to the international economy via mineral production: Guinea 
(bauxite), Liberia (iron ore), Nigeria (oil), and Zambia (copper). In 
brief, it argues that such states face a bleak future. The capital-intensity 
of the mineral sector requires steady production at near full capacity, 
yet the sector is renowned for its booms and busts. Mineral extraction is 
thus a high stakes, high risk game in which risk management is the key to 
success. But because national producers cannot pursue risk 
management through horizontal and vertical integration as can the 
mineral MNCs, they must operate at a double disadvantage: they 
cannot manage risk effectively and yet must do battle in an international 
market with compietitors who can. Put differently, they lack 
autonomous power over the terms and consequences of engagement in 
the international division of labour. While this suggests the need for 
economic diversification, however, the production characteristics of 
mineral extraction produce a pattern of state-society relations that 
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preclude it. Since the state is the ‘funnel’ through which mineral 
evenues pass, control of the state (and allocation of ‘national’ wealth) 
s the prize in the political contest. And those best positioned to win it are 
he mine unions and mining technocrats who man and manage the core 
if the economy. Thus, despite the extraordinary resources mineral 
jxtraction gives ‘funnel states’, they lack sufficient autonomy from 
nincral sector interest groups to implement the diversification 
itrategies needed to improve their prospects internationally and 
iromote development at home. 

My presentation proceeds in three parts. The first explores the 
essential characteristics of the international mining sector, the specific 
:haracteristics of the international markets for bauxite, copper, iron ore 
ind oil, and the implications of both for corporate and country 
iroducers. I'hc second examines the domestic consequences of mineral 
ndustry dependence and, in particular, the characteristic politics of the 
funnel state’. The third summarises the evidence that these four 
:ountries’ developmental problems and inability to diversify result from 
nineral sector dependence. Then, to put these cases in perspective, it 
.ketches the essential features and consequences of engagement in 
mother sector: non-vertically integrated manufacturing. 

Characteristics of mineral production 

'he nature and requirements of mineral extraction pose unavoidable 
.hallenges to all comers, corporations and countries. The sector is 
narked by high uncertainty, costs and risks, and so, too, by an emphasis 
in risk management mechanisms. Though different types of producers 
nay have different intentions and capabilities, their mastery of these 
letermines their success and the profitability of the industry as a whole, 
'hus, before discussing specific minerals and their producers, it is 
■ssential to review the characteristics of mineral production that give 
he sector its peculiar structure. 

The difficulties begin before production, since ‘The extent, rigour 
nd cost of the preproduction activities in mineral resource 
levelopment ... are far in excess of those required for the 
levelopment of other industries. ’** Exploration costs are high and rising, 
n the early 1970s, for example, the location of new nonferrous mineral 


' Rex Bosson and Benison Varon, The Mining Industry and the Developing Countries. New Yoi k: 
Oxford University Press, 1977, pp 26, 31-2. 
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deposits cost $200,000 to $500,000 per discovery. Of these only 2 per 
cent were deemed worth exploiting.^ (And, note industry experts, ‘No 
matter how thorough an exploration programme, it is not possible to 
define an ore body sufficiently to assure viability’ when production 
begins.*") The costs of production and processing facilities are no less 
daunting. In 1951, for example, new copper capacity (mine, smelter and 
refinery) cost $1,300 per ton of annual production and the expansion of 
existing capacity $900 per ton. By 1970, costs had reached $3,000 and 
$2,000 per ton respectively, and by 1979 as much as $6,000 to $8,000 per 
ton for new projects.' ‘ Other minerals show similar developments, and 
the trend is likely to continue. (Indeed, even excluding exploration 
costs, total capital requirements for the 1980s may be 50 per cent more a 
year than in the 1970s.)‘^ Furthermore, mineral production offers large 
economics of scale, such that the minimum economic size (MBS) 
operation may be $500 million and more.'"^ 

Apart from size, what makes mineral investments problematic are 
the long lead times and resultant uncertainties about price and demand. 
A large mining project may require eight to ten years before the first ton 
of ore is processed and another ten to fifteen years before it shows a 
profit.Thus, huge sums must be ‘sunk’ on the basis of 15-20 year 
projections of price and demand—a period which may include two or 
three recessions, major technological changes, new ore finds, etc. These 
are critical because the size of fixed costs make it imperative for facilities 
to operate at near full capacity virtually irrespective of prevailing prices. 
Consequently, mineral supplies tend to be inelastic; production cannot 
be rapidly increased when demand surges, nor decreased when it 
slumps. The result is the familiar boom-and-bust cycle of mineral prices. 

These features explain the mineral sector’s strong tendency towards 
oligopoly and its consequences. Oligopoly is a market structure in which 
a few firms produce a standardised product under conditions of high 
market interdependence, ie, a market in which the investment. 


“ James H Cobbe, Government and Mining Companies in Developing Countries, Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview, 1979, p 12. 

Mining Magazine, cited in ibid, p 129. 

"UN Center on Transnational Corporations, Transnational Corporations in the Copper Industry, 
New York, 1981, p 18. 

Bos,son and Varon, The Mining Industry and the Developing Countries, pp 19-20. 

‘ ’ Raymond Mikescll, Foreign InvestmentinCopperMining, Baltimore; Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1975, p 24. For a discussioTi of economies of scale in mineral extraction, see Walter Labys, 
Market Structure, Bargaining Power, and Resource Price Formation, Lexington, Mas.sachusetts: 
D C Heath, 1980, pp 27-8. 

Bosson and Varon, The Mining Industry and the Developing Countries, p 30. 
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production and pricing decisions of any one firm affect the market and 
other producers. What makes an industry an oligopoly are high barriers 
to entry, and in the mineral sector they are high, indeed: few possess the 
know-how to find ore bodies, capital and managerial expertise to 
extract them, or organisation to mesh production and distant markets. 
Oligopoly has two faces; the alluring visage of profits and the darker one 
of self-destructive competition among economic giants. For, on the one 
hand, oligopoly allows oligopolists to extract ‘monopoly rents’ from 
consumers and so earn higher than ‘normal’ returns (higher, that is, 
than can be earned in a competitive market). Conversely, oligopoly 
involves great risks, since oligopolists’ size and that of their investments 
make unrestrained competition devastating. Thus, oligopoly poses two 
challenges to oligopolists: as an industry, how to manage twin threats to 
profitability, new entrants and price competition; and, as individual 
producers, how to manage the risk inherent in high fixed costs and 
volatile prices. These explain the importance of horizontal integration, 
vertical integration and joint ventures in the mineral sector: they are the 
risk management mechanisms upon which producer and industry 
depend. 

Horizontal integration 

The requirements of oligopoly management pose a serious collective 
action problem. In fact, notes John Stuckey, 

The classic problem confronting the Hrms in an oligopolistic industry is to 
achieve individual and collective rationality. Individual rationality requires 
that the individual firm perform as well as it can for itself . . . Collective 
rationality requires that group imposed constraints be managed to optimise the 
group’s performance . . . (T)his amounts to the group’s ability to define and 
maintain the collectively optimal set of competitive strategies, and to adjust the 
set following exogenous disturbances. 

In the mineral sector, the strategic variables requiring coordinated 
action are capacity additions, capacity utilisation rates, and pricing 
policies. Success means more stable prices, a degree of market 
predictability, and hence some certainty in planning large investments. 
Failure means a cost investment race resulting in over-expansion and 
the loss of monofioly rents. 

Horizontal integration refers to oligopolists’ efforts to manage their 
collective action problem in order to stabilise supply and prices. 

’’ John A Stuckey. Vertical Integration and Joint Ventures in the Aluminum Industry. Cambndge: 

Harvard University Press, 1983, pp 187-8. 
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Producers attempt to coordinate investment and capacity utilisation 
rates to avoid gluts and prolonged periods of depressed prices. No less 
important, they seek to avoid shortages and high prices. For, as 
Theodore Moran observes, ‘no oligopoly that faces any possibility of 
dilution or substitution can exercise all the market power it possesses all 
the time. It must maintain some delicate balance between the strength 
that it has to demand “high prices” in the short run and the restraint it 
must show to keep that strength in the long run.’**’ 

To achieve these ends, oligopolists have tried everything from ad hoc 
consultations to formal cartels. The success of their efforts turns on the 
characteristics of specific mineral markets and will be discussed below. 

Vertkai integration 

Vertical integration is the essential means by which individual firms 
cope with high costs, risks and oligopolistic competition. Of particular 
concern in the mineral sector are market power shifts due to the 
short-run inelasticity of supply and demand. Because producers must 
operate at near full capacity, production cannot be cut back during 
demand slumps and periodic gluts arc unavoidable. Under these 
circumstances, large buyers 'can force the producer to sell well below 
the high average cost needed to depreciate all the capital invested in 
mining, smelting and refining. To insure himself of an outlet and avoid 
the necessity of pricing down to the low variable cost, the producer will 
make a defensive investment “downstream”. 

Similarly, production cannot be increased to meet demand surges or 
replace supplies lost due to mine disasters, strikes, etc, and periodic 
shortages are unavoidable. Thus, users need assured supplies and have 
a strong incentive to make defensive investments upstream.*** Put 
differently, vertical integration allows sellers and buyers to cover their 
core market and supply requirements, while shifting the risky, variable 
portions of each to others. 


'llieodore Moran Mullinalional Corporations and the Politics of Dependence (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1974, p 17. 
ihid, pp .t8-4(). 

ibid, pp 49-.SO. For disciLssion of the incentives for vertical inte);ration in the aluminium 
indu.stry, see Stuckey, Vertical Integration-, for copper, iron and oil, see Raymond Vernon, Two 
Hungry (Hants: The United State and Japan in the Quest for Oil and Ores, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1983, chapter 2. 

''' Dennis W Carlton, ‘Verticai integration in competitive markets under uncertainty,' The Journal 
of Industrial Economics 27(3) March 1979, p jtfJ. 
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Vertical integration offers other advantages. First, although there are 
off-setting organisational costs, vertical integration reduces the 
transaction costs incurred in arms-length sales and simplifies conflict 
resolution. Second, firms gain low-cost information which lowers 
uncertainty, allows more precise planning and permits rapid 
idjustments to changing supply and demand.^ The ‘joint profit- 
maximisation' made possible by vertical integration ‘leads to a higher 
output rate and to higher industry-wide profits, a privately and socially 
superior state of affairs.’^* Finally, since the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods system in 1973, transnational vertical integration has allowed 
firms to internalise foreign exchange rate shifts. 

Producers may meet the.se challenges by other means, but they are 
inferior. One such way of managing transaction costs, market power 
shifts and price volatility is ‘informal integration’. As Moran explains in 
the case of copper. 

The participants agree, implicitly or explicitly, to trade in regular patterns with 
each other over long periods of time, and pay a premium or accept a discount 
from the open market price at various stages of the business cycle. . . . Thus, 
in periods of heavy demand, major copper producers become, in effect, 
allocators or rationers of scarce, low-priced copper, which they sell to their 
regular customers on the basis of historical buying patterns. The cost of this 
loyalty is later extracted from the fabricators or consumers in periods of slack 
demand when they must forgo the temptations offered by low prices in the open 
market and pay the producers' price instead." 

Such ties serve a purpose, but offer little protection when they are 
most needed—and the temptation to break them is strongest. Similar 
problems plague the other alternative to vertical integration, long-term 
contracts. As Raymond Vernon and Brian Levy note, these possess a 
‘certain utility’, since 

By reducing the needs of buyers and sellers continuously to search for new 
partners, they hold down transaction costs and limit the costs of technical 
adjustments that are associated with changes in the sources of ore. But they do 
little to achieve another objective of ore-exporting and ore-imptirting 
enterprises, that is, the reduction of uncertainties associated with changes in 
supply, demand, and price. 

Oliver Williamson, ‘The vertical integration of production: market failure considerations , 
American Economic Review (t\(2) 1971, pp 113-14 
Stuckey, Vertical Integration, p 66. 

Politics of Dependence, p 51. 

’' Raymond Vernon and Brian Levy, ‘State-owned enterprises in the world economy the case of 
iron ore’, in Public Enterprises in Less Developed Countries, LeRoy P Jones (cd). New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 19S2, p 178. 
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Indeed, such contracts generally deliver less than promised since ‘the 
security is neither long-term nor of equal value to the partners.’^** Thus, 
it is not surprising that where possible vertical integration, or a variant, 
joint venturing, remain the strategy of preference in the mineral sector. 

Joint ventures 

Joint ventures, the co-ownership of facilities by two or more firms with 
other, independent operations, serve important functions for 
oligopolistic industries and individual firms within them. Joint ventures 
allow oligopolies to achieve the ‘collective rationality' necessary to 
defend monopoly rents, contain competition and fend off new entrants. 
First, they allow single firms and the industry as a whole to escape the 
dilemma posed by large economies of scale: that is, how to avoid 
over-expansion without building high unit cost, less than MES facilities. 
In fact, 

A scries of appropriately timed joint ventures allows the simultaneous 
achievement of (1) efficient-scale plants, (2) capacity growth commensurate 
with demand growth on an industry level, (.1) capacity growth commensurate 
with growth of outlets on a firm level, and (4) approximate maintenance of the 
status quo for market shares. 

Second, joint ventures reduce the number of truly independent firms 
in an industry so reducing the problems of coordinating and monitoring 
their actions. Third, they let ‘competitors’ collude by requiring the 
sharing of information about investment plans, capacity utilisation rates 
and prices. Furthermore, through joint ventures firms ‘homogenise’ 
their production cost structures and risk profiles, thus also 
‘homogenising’ their needs, expectations and outlooks. This, in turn, 
eases oligopolistic coordination ‘by prompting a consensus on collective 
rationality.’^'’ Finally, joint ventures allow control of new entrants 
through co-option. Indeed, joint ventures with would-be challengers let 
oligopoly members increase their hegemony by gaining ‘an input into 
the location and production decisions of more new capacity than they 
otherwise would have.’’’ 

Joint ventures offer individual firms an equally wide array of benefits. 
First, they make huge projects divisible. This reduces companies’ risk 

Bos.son and Vanm. The Minin/; Industry and the Developing Countries, p 142. 

“ Stuckey, Vertical Integration, pp 154-5, 

^ ibid, pp 1K8-9. 

^ Dani Rodrik, ‘Changing patterns uf nwnciship and integration in the international bauxite- 

aluminium industry', in Public Enterprises in Less Developed Countries, op cit, p 207. 
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sxposure in any given project, while it lets them participate in several 
different ones, and so achieve broader diversification than they could 
afford alone. Second, joint ventures allow firms to overcome the 
problem of the mismatch of MES operations at different stages of 
production. Third, they improve firms’ standing in capital markets, 
because investors recognise them as ‘vehicles for inefficient vertical 
integration, improved oligopolistic coordination, and efficient 
intangible asset exchange’, and because they recognise the real 
economies associated with investment in MES operations made 
possible by joint ventures. Thus, joint ventures ‘relieve the capital cost 
penalties and quantity rationing that the capital market imposes upon 
projects that are highly risky, require large amounts of capital, or 
both.’^*^ Fourth, joint ventures give access to technical and managerial 
know-how that might otherwise be unavailable or costly to develop 
internally.^'* Similarly, joint ventures with local partners provide access 
to information about new business and political environments. 

''hird World producers 

t is in this sectoral setting that the policies and prospects of Third World 
nincral producers must be evaluated. The first observation to be 
nade is that a focus on multinational corporations (MNCs) and 
lationalisation is misplaced, and the sharply drawn opposition of MNCs 
ind host countries is false. This is not to deny the impact of mining 
nultinationals or tensions between countries and corporations. Both 
ire real and well documented. But the differences are distributional. 
The parties may contest what is a ‘fair’ split of the proceeds, yet they 
hare identical needs imposed by the sector itself: collectively, how to 
nanage the oligopoly to maintain high and stable profits; and 
ndividually, how to manage the threat of catastrophe. Thus, if the 
question is whether LDC mineral producers can advance their standing 
n the international division of labour, then at issue is whether they can 
neet the sector’s collective and individual challenges. 

Put differently, the question is whether Third World producers can 
Icvelop alternatives to corporate horizontal and vertical integration 
ind joint ventures. The short answer is no, and thus their prospects are 
lot good. Countries have taken control of their natural resources, but 
his and the resulting deconcentration of production have had 

" Stuckey, Vertical Integration, pp 183-4 and 170. 

’»<>tt/,pp 162-7. 
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unfortunate consequences. For although the mineral industr 
organisation changed, 

their technical characteristics did not. They remained highly capitai-inten^ 
industries, with high fixed costs and low variable costs, whose enterpri 
therefore were unusually vulnerable to small variations in output levels 
decline in the degree of vertical integration of these industries increased 
exposure of buying and selling firms to such variations. At the same tii 
although the producers and users of these various ores were no longer sn 
enough in numbers to allow for effective stabilisation schemes, neither w 
they yet so numerous as to offer the promise of an efficient open market.' 

Consequently, the effort has undermined producers’ interests 
impeding collective rationality, reducing profits, aggravating pr 
volatility and eliminating the means of managing risk. 

Third World mineral producers have, of course, paid a high pr 
because of MNC retaliation. In the 197()s and early 1980s, M^ 
sharply reduced investment in LDC resources, and instead develof 
deposits in ‘safe’ areas where they did not risk expropriatior 
Deprived of investment and unable to finance new operations w 
retained earnings because of increases in cost and MES, counti 
borrowed. The size and riskiness of these loans led banks to charge h 
interest premiums, shorten loan maturities, require lower loan to eqi 
ratios, and demand involvement in planning and manag 
operations."’’ As a result, countries must accept heavy debts t 
repayment schedules insensitive to mineral price fluctuations, 
national creditworthiness to the volatile fortunes of the mineral sect 
tailor national priorities to lenders’ requirements, and (in smal 
states) 'subordinate virtually all . . . other development objectives 
accomodate the . . . needs of a big mining undertaking.By the sa 
token, although international engineering, management and market 
firms offer the technical and organisational expertise once provided 

VcriK»n. Two Hungry Giants, p 5(1. 

” C Fred Bergslcn tcstiiminy Ui the US Senate t.'ommittce on Foreign Relations, Subcomm. 
on Foreign Assistance, "CjPIC Authorisation,' Hearings, V5th Congress, 1st Ses.sion, 27 
1V77. pp 14-15, Optima IHC}) August 1979, p 15.L and Michael Tanzer, The Race for Hesoui 
Continuing Struggles over Mtnerals and Fuels, New York; Monthly Review Press, 1980, p 
For investment shifts in spcaFic minerals, sec Wolfgang Glusche. Joseph Shaw and Ucn 
Varon, Copper: The Next Fifteen Years, Boston: D Reidcl, 1979, p xxix, Tanzer, p 
(bauxite), and Steven Schneider, The Oil Price Revolution, Baltimore: Johns Hop 
IJnivcrsity Press, 1983, pp .358, 524-5. 

’’ See Dorthea Mezger, Copper in the World Economy, New York: Monthly Review Press, I 
p 220, Marian Radetski and Stephen Zom, Financing Mining Projects in Developing C ountrii 
Untted Nations Study, London: Mining Journal Books, 1979, p 84, and the UN Pane 
International Mining Finance report, cited in ihid,, p 131. 

’’ ihid, pp 71-2. 
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the MNCs, their services are costly and often of indifferent quality. And 
the MNCs still control exploration for new ore bodies and thus future 
development. 

Though important, these problems are not determinative. Over time, 
they can be reduced to relative insignificance. Not so the constraints 
faced by Third World states because they are unintegrated producers in 
a vertically integrated sector and are national producers in a corporate 
environment. In each instance, either they cannot respond to sectoral 
requirements, or can employ only second-best means of doing so. 

Individually, LDC producers’ difficulties arise unavoidably because 
they are unintegrated producers. Where MNCs can ‘homogenise’ ore 
grades and production costs with investments in several areas, national 
producers must make do with the national endowment. Similarly, 
where MNCs can ‘internalise’ the threat of substitution by producing 
other minerals or synthetics, very few national producers can pursue 
either course. And where MNCs can ‘internalise’ exchange rate 
fluctuations, national producers cannot. But most important, 
unintegrated producers are exposed to all the risks of an unstable 
oligopolistic market. Without secure markets, they suffer the full 
impact of supply gluts. Furthermore, because MNC vertical integration 
.stabilises supply and demand in much of the market, the volatility of the 
thinner unintegrated portion by national producers is even greater.-^ 
The only solution is long-term contracts, but as already noted, these 
have limitations, especially as a risk management mechanism. 

Together, Third World mineral producers face the double challenge 
of oligopoly: how to earn monopoly rents and avoid competition. Their 
preferred response is the ‘producer association', a hybrid intended to 
offer the market control of horizontal integration and the coordination 
enhancing features of joint ventures.The history of such efforts is one 
of failure, however;’* and in the management of capacity expansion, 
capacity utilisation and pricing, national producers confront an even 
more intractable collective action problem than the MNCs. 

The success of a producer association depends in part on commodity 
specific economic variables, but mainly on political ones. As for the 
former, producer associations’ ability to sustain ‘high’ prices depends on 

” See Roderik. 'Changing patterns,' p 208. 

" Stephen A Zom, ‘Producers’ as.sociatkins and commodity markets, the case of Cl PEC", in 

Slabilising World Commodity Markets, F Gerald Adams and Sonia A Klein (eds), Ixsington. 

Massachusetts: D C Heath, 1979, pp 216-19. 

Robert Pindyck, 'The cartelisation of world commodity markets', American Economic Review . 

Papers and ^oceedings, May 1979, p 154. 
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the share of the world market supplied by member countries; 
elasticities of world demand, supplies from non-member countries, 
substitutes; the structure of the market (or degree of concentratio 
different stages of production); the size of stockpiles; and the cost of 
commodity relative to final product sales prices.^’ As for the lat 
notes Sir Ronald Prain, 

The producers must have common objectives and to a large extent poli 
unity. They must have production costs which do not vary greatly from cou 
to country; and they must have similar marketing arrangements. . . . T1 
must be strict discipline in the observance of cutbacks and, ideally, only a s: 
number of people employed in the productive industry. Finally, the produ 
countries should have the ability to forgo some revenue if their cutbacks lea 
reduced consumption.’” 

The former indicate the possibility of producer association succ 
the latter whether they actually do so. 

Unfortunately, .succe.s.s is elusive for reasons obvious to any studer 
collective action. The problems are greatest when producer associati 
arc most needed or most successful, because then the interests of 
one member are best served by cheating. In good times of tight suf 
and high prices, each member is tempted to up production and sh 
prices to increase market share. In bad times of excess capacity 
declining prices, all are also tempted to raise production and cut pr 
to offset lower earnings with higher volumes or simply hold or 
market outlets. In each case. 

The fear that the breakdown of the cartel will make everyone worse off is 
sufficient deterrent to prevent the breakdown, for any one member, in r 
cases rightly, believes that the threat of breakdown comes from others. 
defen.sive response of each member, however, has the same effect as 
aggressive undermining by defectors.’*' 

Resistance to these pressures depends on the ability to imp 
sanctions sufficient to overcome individual member’s impulse to ch' 
It is in this regard that national producer associations are disadvanU 
by comparison to airporate cartels. 

Tliat countries collude less successfully than companies is 


” Adopted from Raymond Mikesell, Nonfuel Minerals: US Investment Policy Abroad, Be 
Hills; Sage, IV/.S, p 2«. 

Sir Ronald Pram, 'Metals and Africa: economic power in an international setting,' Af 
Affairs ViMTl) April 1978, p 243. 

Paul Streeten, ‘Bargaining with multinationals’. World Development 4(3) March 1976, p 
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unavoidable consequence of national, not corporate control of 
production. As Raymond Vernon observes. 

Instead of being able to concentrate on the common objective of high and 
stable profits, as a group of private oligopolists from different countries are 
often in a position to do, the state-owned enterprises are likely to find their 
ability to cooperate affected by the differing situations of their respective 
governments.^ 

States desire national development, and aggressive efforts to increase 
production are often the only means available to generate funds for it. 
Such policies kill collusion, however. By the same token, states must 
consider mineral sector employment, the sector’s links to support 
industries, and its contribution to government revenues, foreign 
exchange earnings and debt service. Since all of these suffer with falling 
demand, there arc strong political pressures to cut prices to keep 
production and capacity utilisation from falling too far. Again, 
however, such measures kill collusion. Finally, attempts to establish 
joint ventures among national producers to capture the benefits they 
offer MNCs have come to naught because of differences over which 
country would get the projects. In sum, 

the increasing role of state-owned enterprises in many raw materials industries 
suggests that market prices will be more volatile. . . . The increased number of 
firms in the market, coupled with the increased diversity of their interests 
arising out of the fact that they are state-owned . . . tend to reduce the 
probability that managed markets will prevail.^’ 

Bauxite, copper, iron ore and oU 

All mineral producers operate in this sectoral environment, but to 
understand the prospects of Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia also 
requires understanding the markets for the specific minerals they 
produce. In each concentration has declined sharply as LDC producers 
have taken control of their natural resources. The change is obvious in 
oil where the seven majors’ portion of crude ownership fell from ^>8.2 
per cent in 1950 to 23.9 per cent in 1979.“^ In bauxite production, the 
Herfindahl index fell from 0.266 in 1950 to 0.126 in 1973; in copper ore 
fromO.lOOin 1950to0.046in 1980; andin iron ore, from 0.047 in 1950to 


■*" ‘State-owned enterprises in Latin American exports,’ Quanrrly Review of Economic.'! and 
Business (21) Summer 1981, p 106. 

Brian Levy, ‘World oil markets in transition.' International Organisation .%(!) 1982, p 117 
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0.()43 in 1979.'’^ To analyse the implications of these changes for 
producers, the following sections outline the aluminium, copper, iron 
and oil industries under three basic headings: their ‘natural’ 
characteristics; the means by which firms have managed the challenges 
they pose; and LDC producers’ chances of doing the same. 

Bauxite 

The aluminium industry has always been highly concentrated and is still 
controlled by just six vertically and horizontally integrated MNCs. This 
concentration results from high capital costs, low rates of return on 
investment, large economics of scale, and high know-how 
requirements.For bauxite producing countries, the problem is that 
the critical barriers to entry lie downstream beyond their control. There 
are relatively few commercially viable bauxite deposits and their 
exploitation involves large-scale operations ($5(K) million and up).'**' 
Still, bauxite accounts for just 10 per cent of total production costs, 
while 60 per cent arc located at the rcduction/rcfining stage.It is here, 
too, that the scale, capital cost and know-how barriers are highest. 
Moreover, the location of alumina and aluminium operations is 
determined not by location of bauxite supplies, but by the availability of 
cheap electricity, developed countries’ national .security concerns, and 
MN(' concerns about expropriation. Finally, because aluminium 
demand is variable and sensitive to price changes, firms with the huge 
fixed investments necessary in the industry arc vulnerable to market 
power shifts. 

Given these conditions, the aluminium MNCs have been unremitting 
in their efforts to control the market. Individually, each has pursued risk 
management through vertical integration from bauxite to the consumer. 
Consequently, ‘there is no such thing as a free-market world price for 


'*' 'the Herfindahl index is (he 'standard measure of industry concentration based on global output 
or global capacity of the individual firms producing in the indicated industry; when 
concentration in the industry declines, the index falls.’ Vernon, Tivo Hungry Giants, pp 4S-y, 
figures, pp l.L'M. M A Adciman’s oil industry figures show a Herfindahl of 0.2().W in IWtl 
declining tot). 1046 in 1969. The World Petroleum Market. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1972, p 81. 

■” Cobbe, Governments and Mining Compames. pp 26-9 and Martin Brown and John Butler, The 
Production, Marketing and Consumption of Copper and Aluminium, New York: Praeger, 1968, 
p 14.S. 

Australia, Guinea and Brazil account for 50 percent of exploitable sites. ’I'his portion is likely to 
grow with exploration. Stuckey, Vertical Integration, p 10. For costs, pp 12-14. 

'** Brown and Butler, Copper and Aluminium, p 5. See Labys. Market Structure, p 1.J5 for a recent 
cost breakdown. 

" Stuckey, Vertical Integration, pp 14-17. 78. 
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bauxite or alumina’, and there is a ‘massive excess capacity’ in 
semi-fabrication, the result of firms’ search for secure outlets."*** 
Collectively, the MNCs have sought risk management and price 
stability through joint ventures and cartel-like organisations. (By 1979 
joint ventures accounted for 66 per cent, 51 per cent and 35 p>er cent of 
world bauxite, alumina and aluminium production respectively.)'*'* The 
resultant consortia structure of the industry makes possible the 
European Aluminium Producers’ Association and the International 
Primary Aluminium Institute’s successful efforts to manage capacity 
expansion and utilisation rates, and keep excess metal off the market.'**' 
Finally, the majors are helped by their small numbers and control of 
proprietary technology.^' 

As a result of the MNCs’ successful oligopoly management, the 
aluminium industry is a model of stability in the often chaotic mineral 
sector. Prices have varied little and there has been little 
deconcentration. The number of .state-owned bauxite and alumina 
producers has increased, but virtually all of these are joint ventures with 
an MNC such that ‘their strategic roles in the industry arc insignificant, 
because in an industry-wide strategic sense, they are controlled by the 
multinational major partner.’^’ Indeed, with no alternative markets for 
bauxite or alumina, even independent firms behave as they did before. 

The strength of the MNC oligopoly offers bauxite producers benefits, 
but imposes serious constraints. Thus, bauxite producers enjoy an 
uncommon stability of earnings because of the oligopoly's success. Ihey 
have also been able to raise prices substantially, in part because bauxite 
represents such a small portion of total aluminium production costs, but 
largely because the oligopoly’s strength allows greater flexibility than is 
the case in other minerals. Conversely, the cartel's strength and 
inter-producer differences block sustained producer gains. 

These problems show best in the International Bauxite 
Association’s'* refusal to attempt cartel action. Despite controlling 
almost 75 per cent of the world’s bauxite, IBA members arc sensitive to 
the esjiential vertical links connecting their production to distant 


“ ibid, p .S. and Brown and Butler. Copper and Aluminium, p 7.1 
Stuckey, Vertical Integration, p 150. 

Zuhayr Mikdashi. 'Aluminium', in Big Businemt and the State: Changing Belaiions in Western 
Europe, Raymond Vernon, (cd) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. I<t74. pp 185-0 
" Brown and Butler, Copper and Aluminium, p.14.1. 

Stuckey, Vertical integration, p 10.1. 

The IBA was formed in 197.1. Its members arc Australia, the Dominican RepuMir. Cihana. 
Cfuinca, Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, Sierra Leone, Surinam and Yugoslavia. 
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smelters. Thus after four years of negotiation, the IBA gave up efforts 
to establish a common pricing formula and settled for an agreement to 
disagree."^ In part this reticence grew out of fear of expanding supplies 
from non-member countries and the threat posed by recycling. In large 
measure, however, it reflected the fear engendered by the experiences 
of Guyana, Jamaica and Surinam who raised taxes and royalties 
unilaterally. Each has seen its share of investment and world production 
decline sharply, while Australia and Guinea, the ‘safest’ sources of 
bauxite (and both IBA members), have expanded their investment and 
market shares, despite higher transportation costs.” 

Guinea has benefited and suffered from its position in the aluminium 
industry. On the one hand, it has reaped the benefits of the stable and, 
until 19S1, steadily increasing bauxite prices made possible by tight 

Bauxite price index^*’ 

_ (1980 = KK)) _ 

1%5 70 71 72 73 74 75 7() 77 78 79 80 HI 82 S3 

l.^i 20 2.1 25 20 34 59 55 04 65 72 100 102 98 85 

oligopoly management. Moreover, it has also attracted new investment 
from MNC producers seeking safe alternatives to Caribbean sources of 
bauxite, and from cash and energy rich Middle Eastern countries 
seeking supplies of bauxite and alumina for planned aluminium 
smelters.'’^ Conversely, successful oligop<.)ly management by the majors 
and Guinea's incorporation into the market via joint ventures with 
dominant MNC partners means that Guinea exercises little autonomous 
control over its resources, its position in the aluminium industry or, by 
extension, in the international division of labour. 

Copper 

The copper industry differs from the aluminium industry—but not for 
the better. True, the highest barriers to entry are at the mining stage, 
thus giving the LDC copper producers an advantage over bauxite 
producers. These barriers to entry arc not high, however, and the 

Vernon, Two Hungry (iiarUS, pp 51-2, 

Isiah Litvak and Chnslophcr Maulc, ‘llic International Bauxite Agreement: a commodity 
cartel in action,' International Affairs, Spring I9S), pp .%6-7. 

International Monetary Fund, International Finanaal .Statistics Yearbook, 19114, Washington 
DC. 1984. 

Africa Record 20(2) (March-April 1975). 21(6) (Novcmber-Deccmber 1976), 22(2) (March- 
April 1977), 2.5(3) (May-June 1980) and Africa Confidential ZUn) (19 August 1981). 
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copper industry is a ‘homogeneous oligopoly with a relatively large 
competitive fringe’ over which the majors exercise only a ‘limited 
domination.As a result, producers compete in a high fixed cost 
industry without even the limited stability offered by a tighter oligopoly. 
(Indeed, the price volatility of copper is among the highest of any 
commodity).The difficulty is that in the short run, the elasticity of 
supply is low, but the ela.sticity of demand is high, such that demand 
shifts produce sharp price and market power shifts.In the longer term, 
however, the elasticity of supply is large because copper ore is widely 
distributed, there are ready substitutes and a large secondary market. 
Thus, though price booms occur, copper offers no prospect of sustained 
high prices, but instead periodic busts. 

The copper MNCs have been obsessive, and unsuccessful, in their 
efforts at oligopoly management. Individually, firms have pursued 
vertical integration, but because of low barriers to entry at all stages of 
production have achieved little security. Moreover, because mining is 
the critical stage of production, the copper MNCs have been less able 
than the aluminium majors to retain market control in the face of 
nationalisation. They have developed new sources of supply, but since 
they control few market outlets, the new production merely depresses 
prices throughout the industry. They have even tried diversification via 
joint ventures in the aluminium industry, but still in recent years 
virtually all have been bought by outsiders. Collective efforts have been 
no more successful. As for prices, ‘No scheme yet propounded has 
introduced a long-term measure of price stability, at reasonable prices, 
into the copper industry. Indeed, most collusive agreements have 
retreated into acrimony and disbandment, only to be followed by 
damaging slides in the copper price.’**' 

Through interliKking directorates, joint ventures, debt financing 
linkages, and sales agency agreements, private producers and 
consumers have achieved limited coordination.**• These have damped 
the worst effects of demand and price volatility, but no more. 

Labys, Market Structure, p 42. 

Only zinc (.% per cent) anU lead (29 per cent) surpassed copper. and neither is traded in volumes 
remotely approaching copper. Sir Ronald Prain. Copper: The Anatomy of on lndu.\tr\\ l.ondon: 
Mining Journal Books. 197.S. pp llXt-t. 

Labys, Market Structure, p (D. 

’’’ Copper Studies 1(20) 21 February 1974. p S. Cited in Karen Mingst. •('ixiperation or illusion an 
examination of the Intergovernmental Council of Copper Exporting Countries.' Imernanonot 
Orftanisation .70(2) 1976. p 270. 

“ David G Becker, The New Bourgeoisie and the Limits of Dependence. Mining. Class, and Power 
in ‘Revolutionary' Peru. Princeton: Princeton University ftess. 198.7. pp 76-7 
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The trend toward dilution in copper is unmistakable. Since World 
War II, the oligopoly has expanded from seven to at least twenty major 
producers.^ This dilution results from new ore discoveries, 
development of new technologies, backward integration into mining by 
refiners and fabricators, and investment in copper by firms mining other 
minerals. No less important, Peru, Chile, ^ire and Zambia (who 
account for 50 per cent of internationally traded copper) have 
nationalised their mines, adding four new, independent producers to 
the industry. Thus, where in 1948 the top .seven (all private) controlled 
70 per cent of world production, they controlled less than 50 per cent in 
1977, and of this much came from state owned enterprises.*^ 
Deconcentration has hurt the producing countries. They profited 
from the price surge of the late 1960s and early 1970s, but since have 
suffered the lowest prices in fifty years. In part, low prices reflect 
low demand in the industrial economies. In large measure, how¬ 
ever, the reasons ‘clearly lie on the production side of the 
equation. . . .(P)roducers . . . have behaved in a short-sighted and 
highly disruptive manner—refusing to adjust production rates to 
consumer demands and creating a huge stock of surplus copper which 
has undermined the market.’*’** 

'I’hcsc difficulties derive from the nationalisations of the past decade. 
On the one hand, the loss of supplies led MNCs to seek new sources in 
‘safe’ areas, adding to world-wide productive capacity despite falling 
demand. On the other, the new slate-owned enterprises also increased 
production to generate government revenues, expand employment and 
service the debt incurred buying out the MNCs. Thus, the industry 
today adjusts ‘less rapidly to price signals triggered by demand shifts, 
with over-production reflected in prolonged periods of relatively low 
prices.’*’*’ 

Producer countries have managed the risks of the copper industry 
even less well than the MNCs. Individually, they cannot reap the limited 
benefits of vertical integration enjoyed by MNCs, but instead occupy 
the unenviable position of unintegrated producers in an unstable 
market. Similarly, they cannot diversify into other metals. Collectively, 
producer country efforts at oligopoly management have also fallen short 
of the MNCs’. The Intergovernmental Council of Copper Exporting 

Moran, Folilics of Dependency, p 32. 

ibid, p 30 and Becker, Limils of Dependency, p .353. 

Engineering and Mining Journal (19 March I97K). pp 09-70. Sec too, ‘Copper: how lone, oh 
lord?’ Forbes (20 February 1978), p 49. 

“ Gluschc, Shaw and Varon, Copper, p xxvi. 
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Countries (CIPEC) suffers the weakness of the copper oligopoly and 
the problems of coordinating state actors. Because of the one, even 
successful collusion holds no promise of sustained higher prices.*’^ 
Indeed, ‘Paradoxically, the stronger a cartel CIPEC can create. . ., the 
weaker its position will become’, as higher prices encourage non¬ 
members to raise production, more scrap to enter the market, and 
substitution to diminish future demand.^ On the other hand, 
differences among member countries limit the prospects for price 
stabilisation.*^ Lx)w cost producers such as Chile resist production 
cutbacks to raise prices because even at prevailing prices they turn a 
profit. Countries such as Zambia that depend on copper export earnings 
cannot afford to reduce production, whatever the long-run benefits. 
Thus, the CIPEC countries 

may have to finance their own national development out of highly fluctuating, 
highly unpredictable, and perhaps even declining real earnings. They may 
come to inhabit the worst of all possible worlds: a fast weakening international 
copper oligopoly, with themselves relegated to the position of a spill-over 
market on to which has been shifted the burden of market uncertainty and 
instabilty for the entire industry.’*' 

Zambia demonstrates the problems of unintegrated producers*in the 
deconcentrating copper market. It has suffered the same price 
fluctuations as all other producers. But its actual experience has been 
even more unstable. 

While Zambia's import bill almost doubled between 1970 and 1980. 
Copper price index” 

_ (1980 = KM)) _ 

1960 65 70 71 72 73 74 75 lb 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

31 59 65 .50 49 82 94 .56 64 60 62 91 100 80 98 85 

John Markakis and Robert t'urr>'. Jr. 'The global cconi>mv s impact on recent budgetar\ poliiio 
in/,anibia'.7«u/’na/«/.'l/rnwi.V;i«Jjo(.t) Winter IV7t>-7.p 4l3.;indKen)i1.>keuchi. Trprf.inii 
the copper export earning^ of mcmbercounincs'. The Ocxfloping Lcimtimic', UK 11 .March IV’C. 
pp 12-.V 

"" Moran, PdHhcs of l)ei>endency. p 2.W, Sec Michel A Amsalem. 'Bauxite, copper and oil. 
bargaining power and the economics of natural resources'. ( 'olumhio Journal of World Bu.Mne%.i 
19(1) Spring 1984. p II and Dorothea Mezger, 'I'hc European copper mdusirx and its 
implications for the copper-exporting underdeveloped countnes with special referenee to 
CIPEC countries', in Ann Scidman (cd). Natural Rrsounv and National Wellarr. New York 
Praeger, 197.S. p 67. 

'** Since CIPEC’s formation, copper prices have fluctuated more 'than in any comparable period in 
the industry's history', Prain. Copper, pp 251-2. 

Moran, Polilic.x of Dependency, p 241, 

” IMF, Yearbook. /9W. 
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Copper volume, unit value and mine production indices^ 

_ ( 198 () = 100 ) _ 

65 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

1) 122 123 114 128 120 121 115 134 120 106 117 99 IJ1 103 

2) 28 55 39 38 58 69 41 51 54 56 77 100 88 78 NA 

3) 111 HI 104 114 112 117 106 116 108 107 97 100 92 %NA 

export earnings in 1980 were below the 1970 figure.’'^ Government 
revenues from copper fell precipitously during the same period, coming 
to rest at zero in 1978,’^ and the rate of GDP growth (of which copper is 
the dominant element) fluctuated betwcen+9.8 percent and —13.7 per 
cent per year.^*’ There has been virtually no new investment in copper 
nor any major mine maintenance or renovation, despite serious 
problems. Indeed, while copper investment in 'safe areas’ such as the 
Philippines, Namibia, Australia and Canada has exceeded the recent 
Western average, investment has fallen in Zambia.^* Direct control of 
copper production has proved a Trojan horse, as Zambia is today 
subject to amplified versions of the risks of the copper industry with still 
fewer means of managing them than before. 

Iron ore 

International trade in iron ore is quite new. The existence of quality ores 
in Europe and the US, plus high transportation costs meant that until 
the 195I)s most steel mills were supplied by local mines. Three changes 
transformed this pattern. First, new steel producers without domestic 
sources of ore (notably Japan) took important positions in the industry. 
Second, traditional steel producers exhausted high-grade domestic 
sources of ore. Third, and making a shift in supply possible, shipping 
costs tumbled.^’ Australia has been the greatest beneficiary of these 
changes, but LDC iron ore production has grown, too, from 12.2 per 
cent of world output and 36.4 per cent of world exports in 1955 to 30 per 
cent and 45.6 per cent respectively in 1975.^'^ 

Because of the structure of the steel industry, the rise in LDC ore 
production has not translated into equally great gains for producing 
countries. Even by mineral sector standards, iron ore operations arc 

ihid. 

ibid. 

Robert L Curry, Jr ‘Zambia’s economic ensis: a challenge to budgetary politics,’ Journal of 
African Studie.s 6(4) Winter 1979-81), p 215 
" IMF, Yearbook. 1984. 

John I’ilton, The Future of Nonfuel Minerub, Washington DC!: Brixikings, 1977, p 44. 

^ Vernon and Levy, ‘State-owned enterprises’, p 170. 

C'obbe, Governments and Mining Companies, p 35. 
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tensive. Mines average 10-15 million tons per year capacity (and go 
50 million) at costs of $75-125 (1075) per ton of annual production, 
;h that new operations may cost $1 billion and up. Moving this 
ount of ore also requires special rail and port facilities, which may 
i several hundred million dollars to the total.Such costs mean 
eign financial participation and often consortia financing by several 
npanies and banks. At the same time, they make investors unwilling 
consider new mines without assurance of secure markets. Steel- 
ikers are no less depiendent on their suppliers, since they too require 
;h capacity utilisation, and ore constitutes one of the most important 
production costs.**' Moreover, ores are not interchangeable. Once 
el-makers chose a supplier, they arc committed for the long term, 
ile the supplier, too, has few other buyers.**' In sum, the steel 
lustry, too, suffers an unstable balance between buyers and sellers in 
ich market power shifts with supply and demand. 

Co cope with these risks, producers and consumers of iron ore have 
ernalised virtually the entire market by one means or another, 
aditionally, the industry was organised in national cartels with steel 
mpanics in each country integrated backwards into mining. As trade 
;reased, this pattern spread such that in 1960, more than 40 per cent of 
ernationally ‘traded’ ore moved within firms, while another 19 per 
It traded under long-term contracts (often to steel companies owning 
ires in the mine).**' This pattern altered as nationalisation stripped 
ay captive mines, but the importance of long-term ties between 
^pliers and consumers remains. (There still is no arms-length market 
iron ore.) Today these essential ties are assured through joint 
nturcs (often with LDC partners) that guarantee supplies to investors, 
d long-term contracts of 20 years or more.**'^ European and Japanese 
:el-makers boost the .security provided by both with governmenf- 
ictioned joint participation in foreign mines and joint ore buying 
licies (which also aid oligopoly management).**^ Forbidden such 

.xbys. MarkelSimflure.pp 267-8 Topul thiMnperspcclivt;, in l'>72 grossdomeslicinvcslmeni 
I Liberia was $118 million—10 per ccni of the a*si of a new MES iron ore operation (p 1821. 
icrald Manners. The Changing World Market for Iron Ore. .'fn Fxonomic 

leography. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1V71. p 1.^. 

'ernon. Two Hungry Oianls. p 40. 

len Smith, ‘l^rng-term contracts for the supply of raw materials', in Haw Maieriiih and Paafic 
niegralion. John Crawfford and Kiyoshi Kojima (cd). Vancouver. Univcrsilv ot Bntish 
'olumbia Press. 1V78. p 246. Of the remaining .W per cent, much was sold under one-sear 
Dntracts with annual renegotiation clauses, 
lanneis. Changing World Market for Iron Ore, pp 15.4-4 and 16V 

ec the 1V77 UN report ‘The maritinw transport of iron ore', in 1'anrcr. Rurc lor Ke.fources. 
p 148-9. 
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strategies by anti-trust laws, American steel-makers have sought new 
captive mines in ‘safe’ areas to replace those lost through expropriation. 

The changes have reshaped the industry’s formal structure, but have 
not affected its fundamentals. The most visible change in the last decade 
is the appearance of state-owned mines which now account for more 
than 4() per cent of internationally traded ore.**' Still, the level of 
concentration remains high: the four largest ore-exporting firms supply 
53 per cent of all internationally traded ore and the four largest 
importers buy 69 per cent of it. Thus, the requirements of survival 
remain and, as Raymond Vernon and Brian Levy note, ‘any given seller 
of iron ore, unless strongly linked to some specific buyers, is exposed to 
a high degree of market risk.’*** Indeed, greater control of iron ore 
production has done little to up countries’ profits or their say in the 
industry, and may have hurt both. Without tics to foreign buyers. 
State-owned enterprises may ‘be less responsive than captive mines to 
both short-term and long-term changes in international ore demand’ 
and in the event of changes ‘may be slower to adjust production levels 
than their private counterparts.’**’ Yet because the MNCs have found 
new sources of supply, such adjustments are more essential today than 
in the past, lest unintegrated national producers glut a market in which 
they lack secure outlets. Producers have formed an Association of Iron 
Ore Exporting Countries, but it is no more than an information clearing 
house.**** Widespread ore reserves and stagnant demand preclude 
efforts to raise prices, and differences among members block defence of 
a floor price.**'* Producer countries thus continue to have only limited 
prospects in an increasingly risky market. 

Liberia demonstrates the costs and benefits of iron ore export 
dependence. By comparison to copper, iron ore prices have been 
relatively stable, though not as stable as bauxite prices. 

Iron ore price index'**’ 

_ (1980 = 100) _ 

1965 70 71 72 7.3 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

58 56 49 47 63 70 84 82 79 71 86 700 90 96 88 


Vernon and Levy. ‘State-owned enterprises’, p 17.1, 

“ ibid, p 177. 
ibid, pp 182-,1. 

“ Formed in 1975, its memlxtrs are Algeria, AiLstralia, Brazil, Chile. India. Liberia, Mauritania, 
Peru, the Philippines. Sierra Leone, .Sweden. Tunisia and Venezuela. 

Tanzer, Race for Resources, pp 151-2 
IMF, Yearbook, 1984. 
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1 Liberia, rapidly rising export volumes during the l%0s and early 
1970s (the result of new mine production) generated impressive returns. 
. /ith the achievement of full production, however, exports and earnings 
lave both stagnated. 


Iron ore export volume and value indices'^' 

_ (1980 = 100) _ 

_ 1965 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

) 74 114 111 125 139 137 101 116 97 117 114 zoo 112NANA 

'.) NA 49 .59 65 62 83 132 126 122 % 94 JOO 104 NA NA 

rhe resulting swings in Liberia’s export earnings have produced 
luctuations in GDP growth rates from +7.4 per cent to -15.1 per cent 
>er year. Like Guinea, Liberia lacks the autonomous power to affect 
ron ore prices and/or prices and/or volumes. Unlike Guinea, however, 
..iberia experiences less price stability because of the relatively weaker 
tructure of the market. 


n oil there arc barriers to entry and economies of scale in exploration. 
>roduction, refining and marketing. Traditionally, the highest barriers 
lavc been located at the production stage, and those with access to 
Tude have built vast reserves to deny supplies to potential 
ompetitors.^^ Possession of cheap crude also makes downstream 
rontrol easier.”^ As in other mineral indastries. oil production and 
aocessing facilities involve large and lumpy investments which make 
ccure market access essential, lest dips in demand force prices below 
he minimum needed to meet high fixed costs. Conversely, refiners and 
narketers of oil require secure supplies in times of high demand or 
hortages, lest they too be unable to cover costs. In short, in the oil 
ndustry as well, shifts in supply or demand may cause sharp reversals of 
larket power. 

Given high risks and potential profits, it is not surprising that the 
lajors devote themselves to risk and oligopoly management. As for the 
irst, individual firms internalised market power shifts by integrating from 


' ihid. 

’ Fariborz Ghadar. The Evolution of OPEC Strategy. I.exin{!lon. Massochusclls' D C’ Meath. 

1977, p 37 and Adclman, World Petroleum Market, p 1(10. 

' Levy, ‘World oil markets in transitkMi', p 1LS. 
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well-head to gas pump. They also diversified their sources of supply anc 
markets to minimise the damage that might be inflicted by problems ir 
any one. As high oil prices made other sources of energy attractive, they 
bought coal and uranium mines, and invested in solar power. And 
where the size and lumpiness of such investments might stymie single 
companies, joint ventures have made them possible. Moreover, these 
Joint ventures also reduce the ‘vulnerability of individual firms to the 
negotiating pressures of governments . 

Individual firm’s ability to manage risk and profit hugely depended, 
in turn, on the collective ability to forge horizontal linkages for 
managing the industry as a whole. To exclude new entrants, prevent the 
dilution of profits, and contain competition and cheating, the majors 
established mechanisms for coordinating production, marketing and 
prices. Initially, they depended on formal agreements specifying 
company production quotas by areas and market shares by company, 
market, product and channel.Policing compliance was made possible 
by Platt'x Oilgram which published accurate production statistics and 
prices. Even after suspension of these agreements during World War II, 
the majors maintained oligopoly management through joint ventures in 
production, refining and marketing. By these means the majors 
retained control until the late 1960s when events largely beyond their 
control metamorphosed the oil industry. 

Two forces lie behind deconcentration: the rapid p>ost-war rise of 
demand for oil and the transformation of producing countries. Between 
1950 and 1960 the rate of oil consumption increased 7.5 per cent per 
year, and between 1960 and 1970 8.0 per cent per ycar.*^ With such 
growth, the majors worried less about dilution. The barriers to entry fell 
as expanding markets enticed new firms to explore for oil, and 
expanding supplies led others to build independent refineries.^'’ By the 
late 1960s, these ‘independents’ had markedly reduced the majors’ 
control. But because they lacked a full panoply of risk management 
mechanisms, the independents were ea.sy targets for countries seeking 
to increase their control of production and proved a good lever for 
shifting the structure of the indu.stry as a whole.'"' 


Vernon, Two Hungry Giunis, pp 24-5. 
ihid, pp 20-1. 

Regaei cl Mallakh, (cd), Ol’hX - Twenty Years and Beyond, Boulder, Colorado- Westview 
1982,p 2. 

Ghadar, Evolution of OPEC Strategy, pp 5-6 and .V>-7. 

■" Sec lidilh Penrose, ‘The development of crisis.’ in The Oil CrisLs, Raymond Vernon (ed) New 
York: W W Norton, 1976. 
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This period also saw the culmination of two developments in 
oducing countries. First, they began to exert their independence, 
irticularly as it concerned the control of oil. Second, standardisation 
production technology and a growing cadre of industry professionals 
eant they could run oil operations themselves. Thus, in the early 
70s, market conditions favoured the holders of crude, the majors’ 
>ility to manage the industry was eroded, and for the first time the 
oducing countries possessed the economic and political capacity to 
ke over. Since then, they have asserted their control of production 
d 'nibbled away’ at the majors’ control of marketing, expanding direct 
les of crude from just 8 per cent of internationally traded oil in 1973 to 
are than 40 per cent in 1980.*^ 

This transformation did not bring the expected benefits. To the 
ntrary, notes Brian Levy, though it broke traditional patterns of 
rtical integration, it did not eliminate ‘the pressures that had led to 
rtical integration in the hrst place. The imbalance between a market 
'ucture that generates an incentive for firms to integrate and a pattern 
control that has made integration difficult to achieve, has added to 
e turbulence of world oil trade.• 

The national producers, not the majors, have borne the brunt of the 
:w instability, and precisely because they lack the capacity to take 
:fcnsive measures. With diversified sources of supply, the majors 
uld sustain a portion of their integrated system, and with control of 
arkets they could broker the sale of OPEC oil. At the same time, they 
:veloped new, if expensive, sources of crude, the costs of which were 
adc bearable by OPEC’s success in raising prices.As a result of 
esc exploration efforts, OPEC’s share of world oil production has 
lien from its 1967 level of 67 per cent to 40 per cent today.With 
esc new supplies, the majors have rebuilt much of their vertically 
tegrated system and are again capable of internalising at least a 
.rtion of market risk. Not so the national producers who have been 
rown back on OPEC. 

DPEC has not been up to the challenge. Since its inception in 1960. 
’EC has gathered information for members, and provided a forum 


Levy, ‘World oil markets in transition', p I l.t. 
ibui, p 114. 

In 1*178. 48,513 wells were drilled in the IIS and just 2.<)(>8 in all non-OPEC LDCs combined, 
although on average, non-OPEC LDC wells yield 301) barrels per foot drilled and American 
wells only 15-20. Schneider. Oil Price Revolution, pp .3.58-*). For the slowdown in African 
exploration, see Afnca Confidential 24( 19) 2 Septemtwr 1983 and 25(21) 17 October 1984. 
Vemon, Two Hungry Giants, pp 34-5. 
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for debate and occasional decision-making. But it is incapable of the 
oligopoly management critical for success in the oil industry. The 
problem is that its member governments possess different needs and 
perspectives on collective priorities, and guard their sovereignty 
jealously. Thus, OPEC 


does not set the prices that individual countries can charge for their crudes. . . 
has never controlled its members' production, nor. . . achieved an agreement 
on market shares. It has no mechanisms for detecting members who deviate 
from the reference price. . . . Nor can it impose sanctions on members who fail 
to keep the price of their crude in line with the prices of others.' 

Output and pricing decisions remain, notes Edith Penrose, ‘firmly in 
the hands of individual national governments’ so that ‘OPEC as such 
has little influence on the price or supply of oil. As a result, individual 
countries face the market alone, a market over which they can exercise 
no effective control, but one now more fraught with risk than ever. 

Nigeria demonstrates these problems as well as any country in the 
world. Like other producers, it has ridden the rapid rise, and since 1981, 
fall of world oil prices. 


Oil price index'"'’ 

_ (1980 = 100) _ 

1965 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

7 7~ 9 10 13 39 .32 .34 .39 .38 .59 /ffO III 99 86 

Nigerian oil production took off in 1968-70 with the end of the Biafran 
War. Export volume rose steadily until 1974 after which it has 
fluctuated erratically. Unit value increased from 1970 until 1980 after 
which it plunged with the international recession and oil glut. 

Oil export volume and unit value indices'^’^ 

__ (1980 = KKI) _ 

1965 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

1) 13 52 72 89 100 lit) 86 101 104 93 112 700 67 50 60 

2) 5 5 7 8 11 .32 34 36 41 40 .59 JOO 108 99 84 

Schneider, Oi/ Price Revolution, p 4. 

tidith Penrose, ‘OPEC’s importance in the world oil industry’. International Affairs 55(1) 
(January 1979). p 24. 

"" IMF, Yearbook, I9H4. 
thid. 
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; resultant fluctuations in export earnings have led to wild changes in 
public revenues and other macroeconomic variables (GDP growth 
!s have varied between +30 per cent in 1970 to -5.7 per cent in 
albeit at previously unimaginably high levels of aggregate 
lonal income. With the current glut in oil supplies, many buyers have 
ken long-term contracts for Nigerian oil, forcing Nigeria to discount 
«s and exceed OPEC production quotas to survive. At the same 
c, many oil companies have reduced exploration in preference of 
er’ areas.*** Thus Nigeria, like Zambia, must live with the 
sequences of the collapse of oligopoly management: price and 
duction instability. 

State control vs diversiflcation 

en the poor prospects and high risks of dependence on mineral 
duction, diversification is imperative for Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria 
Zambia, and all four have declared it a priority. Yet in each case 
;ndence is rising and alternatives declining. The reason is the 
ch-22 of the mineral sector: it generates a characteristic form of the 
e, set of interest groups, and pattern of state-society relations that 
:lude diversification, and exaggerate the worst consequences of 
eral sector dependence. 

t mineral economies the state is the money-maker, the funnel 
)ugh which the proceeds of extraction are poured into national 
jects, the allocator of national wealth. Thus, it is not surprising that 
fiscal regime applied to the mineral sector is a central concern in 
nea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia. Nor is it surprising that even 
;re mineral MNCs have not been nationalised, these states have 
ed royalties and taxes to capture virtually all the profits, or have 
otiated joint venture deals giving them equity participation.'**^ In 

<id. 

frica C,mfideniial22{\2)31une 1981.22(20) 30Sepwmber 1981.24(8) 13 April 1983.1S(22) 

I October 1984, and Africa Record 26(4) July-August 1981. 

uinea has joint venture agreement with all the Western firnu operating in the country. 
ansin6 Kaba, ‘Guinean politics: a critical historical overview'. Journal of Modem African 
udies l.S(I) (1977), p .38. Liberia holds .30 per cent of the equity in the Bong Mining, 
iberian-American Mineral (LAMCO) and the National Iron Ore. Jerker C'arlsson. The Limits 
Structural Change: A Comparative Study of Foreign Direct Investment in Uheru and Ghana. 
.50—71. New York: Africana Publishing Company. 1981. pp 28.3-91. The Nigerian Nabonal 
il Company owns majority shares in all foreign oil companies in the country. Anthony 
irk-Greene and Douglas Rimmer, Nigeria Since 1070: A Political and Economic Outline. 
ondon Hodder and Stoughton, 1981, pp83-6. Zambia completed nationalisation of its 
ipper industry in 1975. Cobbe. Governments and Mining Companies, pp 242-3. 
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doing SO, each gained previously unimagined resources and raisec 
expectations of the state as prime mover in a process of ‘bonanza 
development’”" involving diversification through industrialisation 
financed with mineral sector revenue. 

The mineral sector’s role in Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia i, 
striking. Guinea is the third largest bauxite producer in the world and a 
major producer of alumina. Mining accounts for % per cent of export, 
and dominates the domestic economy and government revenues.'” In 
Liberia, iron ore accounts for 70 per cent of total exports and, at least 
until 197.3, accounted for more than a third of GDP and on average 1£ 
per cent of government revenues.”’ In 1980, oil made up of 96.5 per 
cent of Nigeria’s total exports, and in 1978, generated 40 per cent ot 
GDP and 60 per cent of government revenues—revenues 800 
per cent greater than in 1970,”^ In Zambia copper accounts for 95 per 
cent of total exports and 35 per cent of GDP. Until the fall in copper 
prices, mining also contributed 45 per cent of government revenues.' 
Moreover, in none of the four are there strong backward linkages to 
other sectors of the economy. Thus, as Meyer and Pearson note ot 
Nigeria, the mineral sector’s contribution to development ‘depends 
now more than ever up<in governmental decisions guiding the use of 
resources provided by this extensive, nonrencwable asset. ’' But hope; 
for ‘bonanza development' arc unfounded, for they ignore the special 
nature of the funnel state. 

The problems derive from the mistaken equating of state resources 
with state strength. Of course, state-led diversification and 
development require resources. They also require the autonomy and 
capacity to re-order the distribution of economic and political power 
between state and society, and among non-state actors. Government 
resources are usually taken as a measure of this, since having them 
generally prcsupfioses the administrative and coercive capability to 
extract them. This is not so among states dependent on mineral 

The phrase is David Becker's. Limits of Dependency. 

Africa Confidential 22(4) 11 February 1981. p S. 

' IMF, Yearbook, lVd4, Jerkcr Carlssun. Transnational Companies in Liberia, Research Report 
No 37, Scandinavian Institute of African .Studies, Uppsala, 1977, p 25, and Limits to .Structural 
Change, p 123. 

'' ’ Abel K Ubeku, Industruil Relations in Developing Countries: The Case of Nigeria, New York; St 
Martin's, 1983, pp 4<i-9 and Kirk-Grcenc and Kimmer. Nigeria .Since 1970, p 121. 

Michael Shafer, ‘Capturing the Mineral Multinationals: Advantage or Disadvantage'.*' 
International Organisation 37(1), Winter 1983, p 94. 

Ronald K Meyer and Scott R Pearson, ‘Contributions of petroleum to Nigerian economic 
development.' in Commodity Exports and African Economic Development, Scott R Pearson 
and John Cownie, (eds), Lexington, Mas.sachusetts: D C Heath, 1974, p 178. 
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production, however; for their resources are windfalls, and they but the 
funnel for their distribution, not their makers. Some changes do occur: 
the state becomes a more significant actor and the mineral sector 
eclipses once central sectors of the economy and the elites tied to them. 
These changes, however, do not necessarily improve the state’s 
autonomy to formulate diversification strategies or its capacity to 
implement them. Instead, the lure of mineral resources increases efforts 
to control the state, forcing leaders to use political survival tactics that 
reduce both. In Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia these problems 
show in the growth of sprawling but flabby bureaucracies, the 
intensiheation of political conflict over access to the state, the adoption 
of autonomy reducing means to manage these pressures, and the ability 
of mineral sector interest groups to divert resources to themselves and 
away from development in other sectors. 

Mineral sector resources make possible a huge expansion of public 
employment; this, however, often diminishes rather than augments 
state capacities. Though public sector employment on average accounts 
for 27 per cent of non-agricultural salaried jobs in LDCs, it accounts for 
71 per cent, 60 per cent and 53 per cent in Zambia, Nigeria and Liberia 
respectively. In Zambia, public sector growth also accounted for 55 per 
cent of all new employment from 1966 to 1973, while in Nigeria public 
employment grew 15 per cent per year from 1976 to 1980.’In Guinea, 
functionaries manage every aspect of daily life. In all four countries, 
public sector employees enjoy relatively high incomes and benefits 
denied most of the population. In part, public sector growth reflects 
demand for state services to meet unmet needs and, in Guinea, an 
ideological commitment to state control. It also reflects the use of state 
resources for patronage and the co-optation of opposition groups. 
Either way, governments’ recurrent costs have risen sharply. So has 
public employees' ability to defend their privileged ptrsilion even in 
times of crisis."^ (For example, as Zambia struggled with the copper 
price collapse between 1975 and 1978. employment in the private seetpr 

World Bank, Accelerated Development, pp 4U-1 and idem, \^'orld Development Report. lt)St. 
p 10.^, and Africa Report 20(2) March-April 1978, p 27. Figures arc unavaiiahic for Guinea, bui 
the absence of a pnvatc sector and slate dependence on bauxite earnings suggest a similar 
pattern. 

As Philip Daniel notes of Zambia, although it applied in all four cases, public cmplo>ces 
‘becaine an increasingly significant interest group. . .: they were relatively pnvileged in terms 
of incomes and fringe benefits, and to maintain that position required . . continued increases 
in government revenues and containment of consumer price rua's'. both of which the 
government undertook at great cost to other needs. Afncaniituian. Nattotulizalton and 
Inequality: Mining Labour and the Capperhelt in Zambian Development. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979, p 20. 
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fell by 18 per cent (21,590 jobs), but public sector employment (wher 
salaries were 60 per cent higher) increased by 6 per cent (13,70 
jobs).)”** Thus, these bureaucracies cannot plan or promote ‘bonanz 
development’, but divert scarce resources from the task and creat 
powerful interest groups often opposed to it.”** 

The problems of the public sector typify the dilemma facing funne 
states. On the one hand, state control of the national wealth make 
access to the state the aim of political and economic activity. This in par 
reflects a colonial heritage in which entrepreneurial avenues wer 
closed to Africans, while the civil service and later politics gave ai 
entree to the colonial administration. It is also an outgrowth of minera 
sector dependence which makes the state the source of wealth. Thu: 
Stephen Holpe posits a ‘Liberian premise': ‘Unless you are in publi 
political or Governmental office, your access to channels which brin, 
financial and economic wealth is permanently closed,'*^" Simila 
‘premises’ fit elsewhere, too. “The principal social distinction withii 
Guinean society,’ notes one text, ‘is between those who are in position 
of public power and authority and those who are not.’*^' In Nigeria 
observes Claude Ake. ‘the state appears to intervene everywhere and ti 
own virtually everything, including access to status and wealtf 
Inevitably, a desperate struggle to win control of state power ensuei 
since this control means . . . being all-powerful and owning everything 
Politics becomes warfare, a matter of life and death.’*’' The Chairma' 
of Zambia’s Congress of Trade Unions defines politics as ‘the conduc 
of public affairs for private advantage’.'"^ 

It is the obverse of this competition for control of the state that pose 
the dilemma; funnel state leaders must adopt survival tactics which limi 
autonomy, divert resources from diversification and development, an 
reduce the capacity to undertake the social transformation they require 
Guinea sought to transform the economy through state control. But th 
bureaucrats could not manage it productively, while the size and powe 


'Morris Szeficl, 'Political graft and the spoik .system in Gambia; the state as a resource in itself 
Revifw of African Political Economy (24) May-August 19H2, p 6. 

World Bank, World Pevelopmcnt Report. p lift. 

Stephen Holpe. ‘Ruling families and power struggles in Liberia.' Journal of African Studu 
6(2) 1979. p 78. 

Area Handbook for Guinea, American University Foreign Area Studies. Washington tX 
1975.p 77. 

Address to the Nigerian Political Science A.ssociation. 1981, cited in Larry Diamond ‘Socii 
change and political conflict in Nigeria’s Second Republic', in The Political Economy < 
Nigeria, I William Zartman (ed) New York: Praeger, 1983. p 25. 

Cited in The .Sunday Times of Zambia, I January 1978. 
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he bureaucracy forced S^kou Toure to manipulate it constantly to 
' in power. The administrative shuffles, regular purges, tight rein on 
tsion-making, and dependence on family served well in that 
acity, but left Guinea more dependent on bauxite than ever.'^'* 
Liberia, the rise of mining finalised a political realignment 
erway since Firestone Rubber's arrival in the 192(ls. It ended the old 
ng family hegemony based on small, financially weak plantations, 
shifted power to state leaders who wielded monies extracted from 
;ign corporations. Presidents Tubman and Tolbert manipulated 
;ss to the state to reinforce factional divisions, make the middle 
'•es dependent on that access, and so limit ‘any attempt to challenge 
system, or develop a pressure group against the government."'^^ As 
'uinea, such machinations made diversification impossible and left 
state depiendent on mining. The military coup merely changed the 
itity of those directing the funnel. 

1 Nigeria, oil revenues shifted power from export agriculture elites 
the states to the federal government and central decision-makers 
technocrats.The size of the oil ‘bonanza’ raised competition for 
:ss to the state to fever pitch. Leaders responded by co-opting some 
sntial opponents and paying off others (as the scale of ‘official' 
uption indicates). Such policies slowed diversification and 
troyed many of the sectors which might complement oil. Leaders 
e also failed to manage competition for access to the state. The result 
been a revolving door of governments, each most interested in its 
:e of the ‘national’ wealth. Oil dependence remains. 

1 Zambia, the windfall profits of independence and separation from 
them Rhodesia initially let President Kaunda ‘co-opt support 
>ugh an expanding base from which to alkKate economic 
ards.’’"’ But by 1968 he faced serious resource constraints and 
tical pressures. Nationalisation eased both. Kaunda has since 
ntained control by concentrating power in his own hands and 
'ing the arbiter among contending forces. He often reshuffles 
jrnment posts to achieve factional balance and avoid attacks from 


rra Handbook for Cluinea^ pp 154-5 and Afnca Confidential 11(7) 3 Apnl 197(|, I2(7| 2S 
arch 1979. 

oipe, ‘Ruling families and power struggles', p 7b. 

irk-Grccne and Rimmcr, Nigeria Since IV70, p I2S. Diamond, ‘SiKial Change and Polincal 
mflict', p 50, and Henry Bienen. ‘Income Distrihution and Politics in Nigenj'. in Poliiicat 
•-■otumy of Nigeria, Zartman (ed), p 95. 
urry, ‘Zambia's economic crisis', p 214. 
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below, and has encouraged a pervasive patronage and spoils system.'^** 
This has kept him in power, but destroyed government capability, 
reduced autonomy, raised costs, and diverted resources from 
diversification. Copper remains critical. 

In short, leaders’ survival strategies have decreased state capacity and 
autonomy, thus slowing diversification and reducing its likelihood. 

The problems of autonomy lost are exaggerated in Nigeria and 
Zambia where state-owned enterprises (SOEs) formally incorporate 
the state and the mineral sector. This may severely reduce SOEs’ ability 
to pursue rational production, manpower and pricing policies, raise 
capital, or maintain existing facilities.'"’* Conversely, SOEs offer access 
to the state and its resources. Thus, in Nigeria and Zambia it is not 
surprising that the mineral SOEs and SOE-state relations have become 
an arena of conflict, for at stake is control over the actual or potential 
surplus of the SOE and much of the nation’s wealth. Many actors are 
involved—top leaders, ministers of finance, labour, and economic 
development, parliamentarians with regional interests, and 
representatives of other sectors— but best positioned to hold the high 
ground are those who manage and man the mineral SOEs. 

This raises the final aspect of mineral sector dependence; the political 
and economic power of interest groups spawned by the mining sector. 
In all four countries mineral sector technocrats cxrcupy privileged 
positions, while in Guinea, Liberia and Zambia the mining unions do as 
well, although they differ substantially on this score.'” Miners were 
among the first workers to unionise in Guinea, Liberia and Zambia, and 
because of the sector’s centrality and the miners’ numbers, these unions 
also became the core of nationalist organization in Guinea and Zambia. 
Sekou Toure, for example, began as a mine organiser in Guinea's 
emergent bauxite industry and then successfully channelled the energies 
of the 1953 general strike into the Parti Democratique de Guinee.*'^^ 

Zambia: A Country Study, American University Foreign Area Studies (Washington DC. 
1979). pp 143-4, Africa Confidential 1H(21) 21 October 1977 and 19(22) 3 November 1978. 
Szeflel, ‘Political graft', and Ian Scott. ‘Middle class politics in Zambia', African Affairs 77( .3(18) 
July 1978. 

‘Capturing the mineral multinationals.' 

' Muzaffer Ahmed, ‘Political economy of public enterpri.scs,' in Public Enterprises in Uss 
Developed Countries, (cd) Jones, p Ml. See, too, l.cRoy Jones and Edward Mason, ‘Role of 
economic factors in determining the size and structure of the public-enterprise sector in 
le.ss-dcveloped countries with mixed economies,' in ibid, p 30. 

' ” Nigerian oil field workers are also unionised, but because of the nature of the technology are 
too few in number to be politically significant. See Ubeku, Industrial Relations in Developing 
Countries, p 47. 

Area Handbook for Guinea, p .34 and Kaba, ‘Guinean Politics,' p 28. 
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espite this, however, Tour6 and his military successors have 
ucceeded in breaking union autonomy and subordinating labour to the 
tate. 

By contrast, the 2Lambian Mineworkers’ Union fought for 
idependence on equal footing with Kaunda’s United National 
ndependence Party (UNIP), and has maintained its autonomy as a 
ibour organisation.Consequently, the government and union have 
^ng been at loggerheads: the one seeks better wages, working 
onditions and benefits—a bigger piece of the copjser cake; the other 
'age restraint and greater labour productivity to minimise recurrent 
ludget expenditure increases and maximise the mineral sector surplus 
vailable for investment in diversification. To achieve its ends, the state 
ad adopted strict labour control measures and sought to co-opt union 
:adership. Neither coercion or co-optation has worked, however. 
Itus, on the one hand, notes Philip Daniel, Zambian copper sales 
uffer because of ‘unsuitable levels of labour costs per ton’,'-’^ while the 
'age standards set by the mining industry raise labour costs in other 
jctors, making it impossible for them to compete internationally,’^' 
n the other, since government must pay these high labour costs and 
annot lay off workers or close high-cost mines, it also cannot promote 
ther sectors. 

In addition to the challenge posed by miners is the more intractable 
ne of managing the mineral sector technocrats and other middle-class 
iterest groups supported by mineral sector revenues. In Zambia, for 
xample, the allocation of mining sector labour has shifted steadily 
way from production and into highly paid bureaucratic 
mployment. ' The cost of high salaries and generous benefits for this 
•vollen cadre of white-collar mining bureaucrats is added to Zambian 
3pper costs without any compensatory increase in productivity. 
::spite the resulting damage to the national budget and exports, the 
'.ate can do little to limit either, not least because civil servants now 
ominatc UNIP and Kaunda's circle of advisers.”' Indeed, note 

' Richard Sklar. C'orporaif Power in an African State: I'he Political Impact ot Muliinaiional 
Mining Companies in Zambia, Angeles; University of C'aliUirnu Press. WTS. pp UI7-S 
■* Daniel. Africanuaiion. p IM. 

' World Bank, World Development Report, 1978, p SI, World Devrlopmeni Report 19'yu. p 54 , 
James Fry and tliarlcs Harvey. Topper m Zambia', in Commiiditv Exports and .Alncan 
Economic Development, Pearson and Cownic |eds). pp atl-.S. and Norman (lirran. 
'Multinational corporations and depcndcnt-underdcvelopmenl in miner.rl export economics'. 
Social and Economic Studies 19(4) December 1970, pp .S22-.I 
" Daniel, Afneanisation, pp 11.V-lft. 

’’ Scott, ‘Middle class politics in Zambia', pp 3.11-2. 
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Markakis and Curry, these middle-class perquisites are both ‘a 
necessary condition for the existing alignment of political forces’ and 
the ‘limiting factor confronting the efforts of the political leadership to 
reduce Zambia’s external economic dependence and to promote 
continued development.’’”^ 

These problems are still greater in Nigeria where the size of the 
national budget and public sector make the possibilities for excess 
greater, too. The government currently employs more than 50 per cent 
of those working in the modern sector and public sector unions have 
been extremely effective in promoting their interests. Indeed, the wage 
differential between top government employees and unskilled workers 
is today 17:1, five times the British equivalent (and that before taking 
benefits into consideration).The developmental consequences of 
this show clearly in the Nigerian budget which devotes a 
disproportionate share of total outlays to recurrent expenditures on 
salaries or investment in amenities for civil servants, not development. 
In 1978, for example, defence and education accounted for 31 per cent 
of recurrent federal expenditure and 18 per cent of the capital budget, 
while education absorbed another 20 per cent of state budgets. Most of 
the huge sums involved have gone for car loans, middle-class housing, 
middle-class salaries, etc, for ‘a gigantic ageing welfare roll of warriors’ 
and ‘a greatly expanded teaching profes.sion’.’'"’ Defence spending has 
bought little national security, while spending on teachers’ amenities 
has often come at the expense of educational facilities. And in neither 
case has the essential aim of diversification been well served. Moreover, 
as oil revenues have fallen, these and other well placed interest groups 
have maintained their stranglehold on the budget, thus shifting the costs 
of oil dependence to others. 


Conclusion 

This paper asks why despite vast natural resources, the governments of 
Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia have been frustrated in their 
efforts to attain Kwamc Nkrumah’s dream of a developed and 
prosperous Africa. It argues that to answer both this and the more 
general question of which states, under what conditions, will be able to 

Markakis and Curry, ‘Budgetary politics', p 403. Sec, too, Curry, ‘Zambia's economic crisis,' 
p 21.3, Szcftel, ‘Political graft’, pp 6-7 and Africa Confidential 21(11) 21 May 1980, p 2. 
Bienen, ‘Income distribution and politics’, pp 91-2. 

Bill Freund, ‘Oil boom and crisis in contemporary Nigeria’, Review of African Political 
Economy (13) May-August 1978, p 93. 
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: their positions in the intemationat division of labour and so 
sustainable welfare gains for their citizens requires examining 
ure of the leading economic sector through which states are 
o the international economy. Considered in this light, the past 
ns and bleak prospects of Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria and Zambia 
not surprise; they are the unavoidable consequence of mineral 
ependence. Internationally, these states face a high stakes, high 
ne in which they lack autonomous control over both the terms 
isequences of their engagement. For them, advancement in the 
tional division of labour demands economic diversification, 
tically, however, hope of diversification is dimmed by the form 
state, pattern of state-society relations, and interest group 
e which all four possess as a result of mineral sector 
ence. 

:ven careful examination of one sector offers no test of the 
claims of .sectoral analysis. Thus, by way of conclu.sion, let us 
r the consequences of involvement in a very different sector; 
■tically integrated manufacturing (eg, textiles, footwear. 
), Unlike the mineral industries, these lack barriers to entry and 
s open to all-comers. There arc few economies of scale and the 
ogy is standardised. Not market control, but market 
iveness—-price, flexibility, quality control, ability to meet 
es—arc the keys to success. As a result, countries and their firms 
enter these industries may face extreme international 
ition, but unlike their counterparts in the mineral sector can 
e on an equal footing with all other contenders. How 
fully they are able to do so, however, depends on the capacity of 
to pursue piolicies that enhance their firms' ability to respiond to 
ket. They need foreign exchange and foreign trade policies that 
mpede access to capital, technology and inputs or distort market 
And to pursue them, they must have the autonomy from 
lie interest groups necessary to be able to subject the economy to 
n cruel winds such policies also let into the international market. 
frtue of the characteristics of the non-vertically integrated 
cturing sector, such states are far better positioned to pursue 
lie advancement than mineral exporters. Because most 
lie activity takes place outside the state, they are not an asset to 
led’ as are funnel states. Similarly, since neither the state nor 
tes arc directly involved in economic activity, they are able to act 
tors of the national economy, not players in it. This autonomy 
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from both the economy and economic interest groups is greatly enhanced 
by the production characteristics of industries in this sector. On the 
labour side, these industries are notoriously hard to organise because 
they are divided into innumerable small firms and factories. Thus, states 
do not face potent unions able to demand higher wages or protectionist 
measures. As for capital, these industries involve large numbers of 
small entrepreneurs, all competing with one another and again not 
easily organised. Moreover, because they are small and oriented to the 
international market, the.se firms fear protection since they would lose 
their markets and be unable to compete successfully with larger firms 
for control of the domestic market. Thus here, too, the state is free from 
pressure. 

To return, then, to the battleground of orthodoxies, it is clear that 
both are right, wrong and insufficient. As for the dependency 
orthodoxy, it is true that states’ structural position in the international 
political economy is important. It is not international engagement perse 
that matters, however; it is what sort of engagement that determines 
where states stand and what their prospects for advancement are. By 
the same token, the World Bank is right that correct policies are 
essential to success in international competition, but their 
implementation requires more than ‘political will’. It is not policy choice 
alone, but the extent to which the underlying structure of state-society 
relations gives leaders the capacity and autonomy to pursue them. The 
strength of sectoral analysis lies in the link it forges between these two 
alternative approaches. It offers both a parsimonious categori.sation of 
types of international engagement that permits powerful assertions 
about states' prospects in the international division of labour, and 
equally powerful assertions about the autonomy and capacity of the 
different states depending on the specific type of engagement they have. 


Errata j 

In Cosmas Desmond's arlicle, 'Sanc(ion.s and South Africa’, which appeared in Third * 
World Quarterly, January 1986, the sentence containing the phrase ‘not pos.sible’, on i 
page 97, paragraph one, should read; ‘The complete isolation of South Africa is. * 
therefore, not impossible on economic grounds.' 

In Lewis Taylor’s article, ‘Peru’s Alan Garcia: Supplanting the Old Order’, in Third j| 
World Quarterly, January 1986, the clause containing the phra.se ‘APRA will not mo.st | 
likely’, on page 1.31, paragraph two, should read: ‘APRA will mo.st likely abandon its £ 
newly adopted dove-like posturing and resort to the more traditional methods of pistol, , 
knife and club.’ 

Third World Quarterly regrets these errors. 
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Depression of export 
commodity prices of 
developing countries: what 
can be done? 

The export prices of the developing countries’ commodities are at their 
lowest point since 19S0-1. In real terms, the prices of non-oil products 
are lower than at any time since the Second World War. And no end is in 
sight to the decline—for either oil or non-oil products—in view of the 
uncertain economic outlook, and therefore import demand, of the 
industrial countries, and other factors. These are: the depressing effects 
of large debt service payments on the import capacity of developing 
countries; the presence on primary producers to increase their sales in 
1 order to meet their financial obligations, even though their markets may 
. be increasing only slowly, and the excess capacity in some major 
I primary goods. 

i Falling commodity prices have exacerbated the debt crisis by raising 
; the real debt burden. The debt crisis in turn has contributed to the fall in 
export prices and the aggregate export revenue of the debtors; this is 
because of the relentless growth in export volume required under the 
dominant theory of ‘export-led’ adjustment, which does not appear to 
have distinguished sufficiently between primary products and 
manufactures. 

No international action to stem the decline in commi>dity prices or to 
I provide adequate compensatory finance for the loss of income had been 
undertaken and no overall plan is under way to improve the situation. 
An indication of the gravity of this situation is the suspension of 
purchases by the International Tin Buffer Slock in late October 19S.'' 
and a consequent fall in the tin price which has affected developing 
countries across three continents. While this event cannot be taken as 
proof of the inherent impossibility of commodity management—just as 
occasional business failures are no proof that business management is 

The author is Economic Adviser to the Bank of Credit and Commerce tnternational 
SA. Views expressed in this paper are personal. 
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inherently impossible—it underlines the need for carefully desig 
operated stabilisation schemes, particularly under the 
circumstances now prevailing in the world economy. 

Ideally, the World Bank and Regional Development 
concerned with the debt problems of their members and with the 
allocation of resources within and across countries, should c 
undertaking the task of commodity stabilisation and thus impro 
international framework for the solution of the debt problem." 
eminently suitable for this because of their influence on dev 
countries' investment and production, and their ability to en« 
diversification of production and the expansion of pr 
alternatives, thus reducing the danger of accumulating burd 
surpluses of products whose prices are supported. The large f 
power of these institutions is another important factor. 

Commodity stabilisation was contemplated as an activity 
World Bank at the time of its establishment, but it wa; 
undertaken. For such an activity to become a realistic pros 
change of attitude is needed on the part t)f its major developed 
members, and of economic philosophy among some of its sonic 
The prospects of change should be explored, although there 
grounds for optimism at present. Under prevailing cireumstan 
developing countries must fend for themselves through expar 
their mutual trade, with minimum use of scarce convertible 
exchange, and by improving their bargaining position in the 
markets through, where feasible, coordinated selling of their pr 

These measures call for; 

1) an expansion of South-South compensable trade (‘countei 
and its better organisation in order to reduce the c. 
discounts and marketing margins which now prevail; 

2) centralised selling in the world market, at better pr 
commodities for which the demand is price-inelastic ( 
beverages and, to some degree, metals); and 

3) expansion of the sales volume, at competitive prices, of p 
which face substitution by synthetics or goods procl 
developed countries, provided that such expansion is pro 

These actions call for finance under the control of the parti 
and this is likely to prove a major bottleneck. Another proble 
competition among developing countries for market shares 
stands in the way of coordinated selling. 

In the long run, the pro.spects for broad international action to 
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I primary production are somewhat better. Agriculture and mining in 
^' most developed countries are in a bad shape and present trends suggest 
that they are likely to remain so. In some cases, because of higher costs, 
they are in a worse position than in the developing countries. With the 
diffusion of economic and financial power and the enormous growth of 
international competition during the last thirty years, no single country 
: or region, however powerful, is likely to be able to protect single- 
handed its own primary producers for long. International cooperative 
action will therefore be necessary. The need for such action will grow 
» pari passu with the need to cooperate in money and finance, which are in 
< as much trouble as commodities and international trade generally. 

> What follows is an analysis of the nature of the commodity price 
problem and a discussion of possible mechanisms whereby an 
1 improvement, so essential for the well-being of the developing 
; countries, might be secured. 

1 

I The collapse of prices 1980-85 

I The magnitude of the fall in commodity export prices is illustrated in the 
; dollar price indices (Table 1) constructed by the United Nations 
I Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) (thirty-nine 
j products, excluding petroleum) and the World Bank (thirty-three 
products, excluding petroleum), both in current (nominal) terms, for 
the last five years. Prices fell some 40 per cent during the 1980-2 
recession. Part of this decline, about onc-third. was recouped during 
1983, mainly in response to economic recovery in the US. but, to the 
surprise of many observers, prices started to weaken again late in the 
same year. They have been falling relentlessly ever since, and are now 
below the bottom level of the 1980-2 recession. The improvement in 
I 

Table 1: Export commodity prices of developing countries. 1980-5 


UNCTAD Index World Bank Index 
1979-81 = 1(X) 1977-9 = I(K) 


Peak 

October 1980 

119 

October 1980 

1.52..^ 

Trough 

October 1982 

75 

October 1982 

86.6 

Peak (recovery) 

March 1984 

90 

October 198.^ 

102.7 

Trough 

•September 1985 

72 

Jul\ 1985 

81.6 

Last month available 

October 1985 

74 

November 1985 

84.2 


Sources: UNCTAD and World Bank data 
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the last couple of months of 1985 resulted mainly from a short coffee 
crop in Brazil. Meanwhile, petroleum has joined the parade of falling 
prices: its peak was reached in October—December 1981 and by 
November 1985 the price had fallen by 23 per cent. Since December 
1985, the oil price has been in free-fall. 

Annex Table A shows the commodity dollar price series in real terms 
for the last thirty-eight years. Tlie present prices of non-oil commodities 
are lower, in real terms, than at any time since World War II, including 
each of its recessions. 

Grilli and Yang, in their recent study of commodity price movements 
during the last eighty-three years, found that: 

The deepest trough in nominal commodity prices occurred in 1932 and it is 
common to all aimmodity sub-groups. Prices fell by more than 5(1 per cent in 
nominal terms over the span of three years. To find another period of cyclical 
decline of the same duration and comparable magnitude . . . one has to look at 
the 1980-82 period, during which prices declined by 30 per cent. Sharp 
downward price adjustments also occurred in 1921.1952-.53 and again in 1975, 
but they were either less prolonged or less pronounced. The ‘Great 
Depression" of the late 1920s and the ‘prolonged recession' in the world economy 
of the early 1980s have had the strongest and longest lasting negative impact on 
nominal commodity prices.' 

At the time of writing (end-Dccembcr 1985), the present downward 
price movement is not yet completed, and we have to wait for a full 
comparison. 


Causes 

No comprehensive investigation has yet l^en undertaken of the relative 
weight of the different causes of the current price decline. Those quoted 
include: the weaknc.ss of the present industrial recovery and the 
associated low rate of investment; its skewness in favour of services and 
high technology industries which do not consume much raw materials; 
technological change resulting in savings of materials; and the adverse 
effect on demand of improvements in inventory control and high rates 
of interest. 

For copper, a recent comprehensive study by Takcuehi expresses the 
combined effect of these factors in one statistic: the decline in copper 
use per unit of gross product in industrial countries (‘copper intensity") 


’ Enzo R Grilli and Maw C.heng Yang, Ijmg-Tcrnt Movement of Non-fuel /Virnarv Comnunlilv 
Prtrrs: Washington fX', 1985 (mimeo). 
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Table 2: Change in ‘copper intensity’ by region 
(KG per million constant 1980 US dollars) 




1960 1%5 1970 1975 

1980 

1981 

Industrial countries 

1,107 1,125 2,017 775 

827 

835 

Developing countries 

540 547 533 574 

640 

720 

Centrally planned economies 

1,116 1,148 1,105 1.117 

1,035 

1,010 


Source: Kenji Takcuchi, ‘Chan/’ing siruciure of the world copper industry and its 
future prospects' (draft) December 19S5, p 54 (mimeo). 


i by some 25 per cent between 1960 and 1981 (sec Table 2). This tendency 
is partly offset by a rising trend in ‘copper intensity’ in developing 
j countries (33 per cent), and the net long-run effect on aggregate world 
I copper consumption is not clear, in view of the growing weight of the 
I developing countries in this consumption. 

I There is another general factor pressing on the commodity markets, 
j however—transfer losses, in the form of falling export prices, caused by 
; an inelastic need for foreign exchange resulting from debt service 
j commitments and critical import requirements. Export sales are 
i maintained in the face of heavy competition, insufficient foreign 
demand and frequent trade obstacles in order to acquire desperately 
j needed foreign exchange. A large number of primary producing 
j countries are devaluing one after another in order to be able to compete 
j at the present low world prices, but. as demand is frequently depressed 
and docs not respond to price cuts, the main result of devaluations in 
these cases is to reduce real wages all around and further to depress 
world prices. 


Prospects 

I It is difficult to see factors on the horizon which could lead to an 
improvement in commodity prices in the near future. The economic 
outl(X)k in the industrial countries is now viewed as being less 
favourable than a year or two ago. The economic outlook of the 
developing countries meanwhile has not improved: the major debtor 
countries are experiencing a deterioration of their financial position as 
compared with 1984. Hence, the demand for commodity imports in the 
two areas is likely to slow down. On the other hand, there is large excess 
capacity in such key products as oil, copper, aluminium, sugar and 
grains. 

The decline in commodity prices has frequently been explained by the 
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appreciation of the dollar. On this view, the decline of the dollar aftei 
March 1985 should have been accompanied by a recovery of commodit) 
prices. This did not happen, however: the downward drift continued. It 
follows that the deflationary forces now at work in the world economy 
arc of sufficient strength to swamp the effects of exchange rate 
fluctuations. 

Four special factors will operate in the commodity markets in the 
medium term. Three of these will have a depressant, and the fourth a 
stimulating, effect on prices. Firstly, it is now virtually certain that the 
decision on 9 December 1985 of the majority of the members of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to defend 
OPEC’s market share in competition with non-OPEC oil producers will 
result in lower prices for petroleum. In part, the price has already 
fallen. Declining petroleum prices mean lower prices of petroleum- 
based synthetic materials, which will in turn keep the prices of 
competing natural materials, such as rubber, cotton, wool, jute and sisal 
depressed. 

.Secondly, the suspension of purchases by the International Tin 
Buffer Stock since 24 October 1985 has already resulted in a fall in the 
price of tin, and will also, to some degree, exercise a downward 
influence on the prices of other commodities. Apprehensive of possible 
losses on their inventories, brokers and speculators will be somewhat 
more reluctant than formerly to undertake commodity purchases, and 
bankers may require guarantees from producer country governments, 
in addition to commodity warrants, when lending to other buffer 
stocks." The need to cover losses likely to be sustained in tin trading may 
have already led to distress sales of other metals held by the same 
.speculators. 

Thirdly, the farm legislation enacted by the US Congress in late 
December 1985 envisages a powerful drive to expand exports of 
agricultural products through a reduction of domestic price support and 
compensation of farmers for the resulting loss of income, and other 
measures. According to Mr Barr, Vice-President of the National 
Association of Farmer Cooperatives and former Director of the 
economic staff of the US Department of Agriculture, 

The rationale is that wc have been playing into the hands of our competitors. 
This really serves notice to the rest of the world that we arc going to be very 
aggressive exporters. Now wc arc saying to them 'We are going to find out if 

' ‘Cnsis causes pri>blem!> for rubber accord’, t'lnunnul Time.'i (Ixindon) b November 198.S. 
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ou can compete with us ether in agriculture or in treasuries.’ This gives a 
hance for a test. If it turns out after a couple of years that competition is not the 
.ey, we’ll have to go back into the programme and operate on it again.^ 

Fourthly, the drought of November-December 1985 in some of the 
najor coffee-producing areas of Brazil has created expectations of a 
offee shortage and a sharp upsurge in prices. A strong coffee market in 
he next couple of years or so will improve the position of a number of 
^atin American and African countries. An improvement in the price of 
ea, a part competitor, may also follow. 

On the whole, the price-depressing factors are likely to dominate, 
ilthough surprises in commodity markets are always possible. 

Paralysis of international policy 

'Jo international action is at present under way to stop, or slow down, 
he fall in prices, or to provide finance in sufficient amounts to 
:ompcnsate for income losses. The commodity issue was one of the 
opics on which a study was prepared for the April 1985 meeting of the 
development Committee of the World Bank and the International 
vlonctary Fund (IMF), but no action was proposed, taken or discussed. 
The IMF Compensatory Financing Facility, after being broadened in 
981, has been made more conditional since 198.1, and the access limits 
o it have been reduced. Action was postponed on an UNCT AD export 
!roup proposal for the establishment of a complementary financing 
acility, and the matter will be considered again only in the autumn of 
his year. The UNCl'AD Secretariat proposal at UNCTAD VI in June 
983 for a programme of immediate action based on interim commodity 
irrangements between pnxlucing and consuming countries failed to 
.‘voke a response. The Common Fund, originally conceived as the main 
'chicle to assure support and stability for commodity prices, is still in 
he process of ratification, 'fhe latter now depends on the action cither 
)f the socialist countries of Eastern Europe or the US. 

As negotiated, the Common Fund will need the support of new 
ommodity arrangements in order to be able to exercise its stabilising 
unctions, but no new agreements have been concluded (after that on 
latural rubber) in the implementation of the Integrated Programme for 
Tommodities. The agreements on sugar and ciKoa arc not operative 

’ The New York Times. 23 December 1W.S. .S«v also Finunaal Times (l.omlonl 2-1 CK'lobei I'lS."' 

(‘US, gears up for export drive but farmers still face bankruptcy’), and 7'he Wall .Street Jiairnal. 

23 December 19S.S (‘Harm fallout'). 
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and the fate of the agreement on tin is uncertain. This leaves as the 
effective agreements those on coffee and natural rubber. A rece 
reported initiative to reach an understanding on petroleum has fai 
Apparently, an OPEC price cut was suggested in return fc 
cooperative effort that would help to revive purchases of oil f 
member countries."' Several developed countries, including Jaj 
Sweden and the Netherlands, were in favour of a dialogue with OP 
in recognition of a common interest in price stability, but the majorit 
developed countries were reported to be opposed to discussion 
present.'' 


The debt crisis 

The 1982-.S debt crisis has exacerbated the commodity problem, wh 
in turn, has aggravated the debt crisis. The dominant thcorj 
adjustment, based on a ‘case by case’ approach, has relcntlc 
adv<>catcd export-led growth in virtually all debtor countries. While 
policy has paid off so far for exports of manufactures, it has ha 
negative effect on the exports of primary products. It has helped to d 
down their prices and, in conditions of low short-run price elasticit 
demand, to depress the export revenue of the debtor countries i 
group." 

The aggravation of the debt crisis during 1985 has led to new calls 
international action by the debtor countries and to a new initiative by 
US Government aimed at stimulating the resumption of private b 
lending to major borrowing countries, which had completely dried 
The initiative was also aimed at increasing the lending of 
multinational development banks, the World Bank and the In 
American Development Bank. This initiative continues to be basec 
a ‘case by case’ approach, however, and does not contemplate 
specific action to change the international framework of the c 
problem—commodity prices, obstacles to trade and the internatit 
rate of interest. 

The idea that the World Bank should play a major role in stabili: 
commodities has existed since its establishment, and this consideral 


“ The Wall Street Journal (New York) 21 July l‘J85. 

* The New York Times. 1(1 July I98.S: l.r Monde (Paris), 11 July 1985. 

•' See further on this. Dragoslav Avramovic, Develnpmn Country Debts in the Mtd-TJfUh: Tl 
and Policy, December 1985 Imimeo). 
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inevitably comes to mind now as new approaches to the debt problem, 
in which the Bank is vitally interested, arc being discussed, in the 
inter-Allied discussions prior to the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944, 
Keynes, on the basis of his theoretical work and his practical experience 
of the 1920s and 1930s, advocated setting up three international 
institutions—one to handle exchange and liquidity problems 
(eventually the IMF), the other to handle long-term investment for 
piost-war reconstruction and development (eventually the World Bank) 
and the third to finance commodity stabilisation through buffer stocks. 

I His commodity plan survived the criticism of British Government 
departments, the main one coming from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
whose officials did not believe that supply restrictions could be avoided 
and had doubts whether a buffer stock could take care of fluctuations 
and surpluses. 

It was at the Washington Conference of September 1943 between the 
US. the UK. and Canada, held prior to the final preparations for the 
] Bretton Woods Conference, that the third part of the trinity—the 
I Buffer Stock Organisation—fell through. The US Department of 
i Agriculture considered the Buffer SUKk Plan unacceptable because it 
I was too market-oriented: at that time, the department was still feeling 
i the impact of the Great Depression. In contrast, the chief US negotiator 
at the Washington conference, William Clayton, was a great believer in 
free trade—and he considered the Buffer Stock Plan too restrictionist. 
Another major complication apparently arose when President 
Roosevelt initiated the Food Plan—the predecessor of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO). He was already thinking about 
feeding the hungry of the world, while Keynes was trying to save the 
world from surpluses. As Sir Roy Harrod. a close collaborator and 
subsequently a biographer of Keynes put it: 

The Americans long in negotiations have fobbed the British off—the British 
were advocating a specific scheme for Buffer Stocks to be instituted when the 
war was over—by saying ‘Don’t press us on that now; the Bank can look after 
such things.’ ... I don’t know if we (the British) ever did decide to drop the 
Buffer Stock Plan; but it was not on the agenda at Bretton Woods.' 

In late 1968, at my request, the former Secretary of the World Bank. 
Morton Mendels, searched for and found in the IMF files the 1943 

^ Private correspondence with Sir Roy Harrod. letter of 28 Januar> IWiO The \ior> ol 
British-American negotiations was told to me by Sir Roy orallv in I ondon on 4 Dcccmlvr 
and later confirmed in correspondence. 
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correspondence confirming that the Buffer Stock Plan was active 
discussed at that time. In some of the drafts it was envisaged that tl 
commodity stabilisation functions would be part of Bank operationi 
As it has turned out, the World Bank has not become involved 
commodity stabilisation, despite suggestions that it should. Yet, in vie 
of its actual and potential influence on investment and productio 
including diversification into alternative lines of activity, it could pla;, 
major role in support of the Common Fund when it is ratified, ar 
directly before ratification. Given this influence, it might be better ab 
than other institutions to prevent the accumulation of burdenson 
surpluses and at the same time enable the producing countries 
expand production where this promises to be worthwhile. For sue 
action by the Bank to become a realistic prospect, however, attitud 
among some of the major developed countries who are its member 
and the economic philosophy of some of its senior staff, will need 
change. Regional Development Banks could also play a role. 

Analytical questions 

It is difficult to be optimistic about the prospects for a brot 
North-South arrangement on commodity prices in the light of pa 
history, conflicting short-run interests and the economic philosopi 
prevailing in some quarters. A complicating feature has been tl 
animosity of a considerable part of the economics profession towart 
commodity stabilisation. This factor may have had more influence ( 
national administrations and international agencies than is common 
thought. And yet much of this animosity is not well founded, i 
Professor Bchrman points out in a recent study: 

An example is provided by Harry Johnson’s severe 1976 criticism of prima 
commodity price stabilisation-buffer stock agreement and of UNCTA 
economists because 'elementary economic analysis' reveals that the UNCTA 
proposals would lead cither to a reduction in producer revenue or an increa: 
in revenue variability. Even ifone grants Johnson his use of simple static supp 
and demand models with no externalities, no market power, etc, his stror 
critique depends critically on further simplifying assumptions (eg linear supp 
and demand curves with instantaneous adjustments and additive stochast 
shifts). Rather than demon.strating the incompetence of UNCTA 
economists, as Johnson claims, his analysis demonstrated the extent to whit 
sp>ecial simplifying assumptions may be misleading, no matter how arrogant 

** Mivs Marie Stark, from the office of the Secretary, IMF, located the I'M? documents. 
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I the results are presented. Though I have used Harry Johnson's analysis as an 
example because of his prominence and influence, he was not alone in making 
I such assumptions.*' 

In the discussions of the mid-1970s, when the Integrated Programme 
and the original Common Fund proposal were under active 
. consideration, the main problem which had to be faced—and which, to 
I some extent, still has to be faced—was the belief held by many 
I neo-classical economists that the developing countries did not have a 
case. And yet no one has disputed, to my knowledge, the essence of that 
^ case as set out below; 

As matters now stand, the many financially weak producing countries, mostly 

I low-income, have a limited staying power in the international market. 
Financially unable to carry stocks and in urgent need of foreign exchange, the 
low-income countries are frequently compelled to sell competitively on a 
falling market the commodity surpluses which periodically inevitably arise 
^ because most commodity production is highly variable and cannot be adjusted 
I quickly to changing demand. These distress sales, usually accompanied by sales 
j from speculative stocks, force even the financially stronger developing 
I countries into competitive selling, as they become concerned about a loss in 
j market share. This pressure of sales occurs in the face of a limited number of 
I financially strong buyers in developed countries who postpone purchase in the 
I expectation of still lower prices, apprehensive of losses on inventory if they buy 
prematurely. 

It is these circumstances which frequently lead to extremely sharp price falls 
and to associated declines in producers' incomes, sometimes disastrous. Even 
under normal circumstances, when crops are near average, the bunching of 
competitive sales in the face of a limited number of buyers will lead to erosion 
of the market price, or to special sales under the market, or both. 

The losses incurred by low-income sellers in falling markets normally cannot 
be compensated by gains on rising markets. To achieve such gains, the sellers 
would need financial power to hold supplies off the market for a considerable 
^ time while it is rising. The developing countries do not have such financial 
power, although there arc rare and temprirary exceptions.'” 


'* Jerc R Bchrman. 'Rethinking global negonalioits trade', paper presented at the eonlerenee 
jointly sponsored by the Indian Council for Iniemational Economic Relations and the 
International Economics Research Center. Columbia llnivcrsitN. held in New Delht. lv.S 
January I9fl.1. 

Dragoslav Avramovic. ‘Common Fund; why and what kind'. Journal of World Trade Imh-. 
Septembcr-OcUibcr 197S. pp .17(1-7, 
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Cooperation among developing countries 

Developing countries have expanded their share of world imp>orts of 
several major agricultural raw materials and foodstuffs significantly. In 
rice, palm oil and jute the developing countries now account for more 
than 50 per cent of world imports. In soybean oil, sugar, cotton and 
sisal, the share is between 40 per cent and 50 per cent (Table 3). Ar 
developing countries are large, and in some cases dominant, producers 
of these commodities, substantial scope has been created for expanding 
the trade between them. However, the actual expansion of trade 
appears to have lagged behind its potential, as primary producers 
among the developed countries have disproportionately increased their 
sales, partly because of the lag in developing country production and 
partly because of the better financing terms which developed countries 
were able to offer." 


Table 3; Developing countries’ percentage share of world imports 



l%4-6 

1969-71 

1979-81 

1982 

Agricultural 

Raw Materials 

Jute 

26.6 

.30,6 

54.9 

57.4 

Cotton 

35.1 

29.5 

49.6 

47.0 

Sisal 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

40.0 

Rubber 

18.9 

20.3 

25.7 

25.6 

Cereals 

Rice 

74.(1 

82.8 

78.7 

80.7 

Wheat 

.57.3 

.55.3 

.59.4 

59.2 

Coarse grains 

11.2 

14,1 

29.4 

41.3 

Other Foods 

Palm Oil 

24.6 

.30.0 

59.4 

62.5 

Soybean Oil 

31.0 

31.5 

43.1 

44.9 

Sugar 

29.0 

27.1 

41.5 

42.5 

Beef and Veal 

9.2 

11.2 

22.6 

27.7 

Coconut Oil 

13.8 

11.2 

15.9 

13.4 


Source: World Bank, Price Projection!) for Major Primary Commodities, September 
1984; Mehmet Arda, South-South Trade in Commodities^ VHCTAD, 198.'>. 


Por empirical evidence of the lag. sec Milojka Nemanicand Marjcta Zver, Primary Commodities 
Statistics—Trade Among Developing Countries 1974-84: and Mehmet Arda, UNCIAD. 
South-South Trade in Commodities, both circulated at the Conference on Primarj 
Commodities—A Challenge to Cooperation among Developing Countries, held in Skopje. 
Yugoalavia, on 26-7 September 1985. Better financing terms offered by developed countries 
have been encountered worldwide. 
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The financial crisis of the 1980s has given rise to a large expansion of 
the compensable trade (‘counter-trade’) of the developing countries, 
both among themselves and with developed countries. By assuring a 
rough equivalence in deliveries, compensable trade has enabled the 
interchange to take place despite acute shortages of convertible foreign 
exchange. It is the compensable trade among developing countries 
which has grown particularly rapidly in recent years. Annex Table B 
contains a list of transactions recorded in 1982-3. The list is not 
exhaustive, as necessary details are not available for all transactions. 
Even so, it provides an impressive picture of the scope, geographical 
spread and variety of products in developing country compensable 
trade. The list is a mixture of primary products-for-primary products 
exchange and of primary products-for-manufacturcs exchange. A 
similar compilation has been made of possible future transactions 
among selected developing countries. 

Four problems have arisen in compensable trade; 

a) Only a small proportion of the transactions (4 per cent in a recent 
sample) consist of pure barter which does not call for any finance. 
The rest are counter-purchase, offset deals, buy-back 
arrangements and switch trading which all involve differences in 
timing of deliveries and therefore require bridging finance, llie 
finance is mostly short-term, however. 

b) Bilateralism of transactions has disadvantages in principle whose 
impact varies from case to case. What is now emerging are 
triangular and multilateral deals and improvements in payments 
arrangements which should lead to greater efficiency and broaden 
the scopie of South-South trade over a period of time. 

c) Much compensable trade has been handled by companies located 
in developed countries. This has been the case even when the 
goods were sold in developing country markets: much of the 
compensable trade between the developing countries and the US 
and the UK is apparently of this variety. *' Discounts and 
marketing margins have occasionally been quite large, resulting in 
a loss of income and a deterioration in the terms of trade. It follow's 
that a major effort needs to be made to maximise direct trade 


' ’ Thomas B MeVey, ‘Counlertradc, Commercial Practices. Legal Issues and Polics Dilemmas . in 
Law and Policy in Inlcrnatiunal Basinets 16(1) IV84. p .S?; Department of Trade and Industry. 
Project and Export Policy Division. Countertrade: Some Guidance for kxportrrs. London. .May 
1984. p 12. 
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among developing countries, and this calls for South-South 
finance. 

d) Production has lagged in a number of developing countries, 
reducing the surpluses available for export. 

In most cases, there should be no conflict between the expansion of 
South-South trade and the expansion of developing country exports for 
convertible currencies which continue to be badly needed. Both the 
mutual trade and the trade with the rest of the world can develop 
simultaneously, as long as there are unused resources in developing 
countries and their exports to developed and other convertible currency 
countries arc subject to market limitations. 

Possibilities of price improvement 

For tropical beverages and, to some degree, selected metals, 
coordinated selling could result in an improvement in prices and 
revenue, as the market can take the price changes within reasonable 
limits. This is not a new idea,'' but its realisation has not proved easy for 
a number of reasons. Some of the relevant considerations are: 

a) The experience of the coffee agreement, which operates export 
quotas and discriminates between the quota and non-quota 
markets (‘new’ markets), is that price discounts develop in sales to 
the non-quota markets and tend to spread. The discounts have 
recently averaged 40 per cent and have applied to about one-fifth 
of total coffee exports. A similar discounting practice has been 
encountered by OPKC and led to the erosion of the target price. 
To deal with this problem there does not seem to be any 
alternative to channelling ail sales through a centralised selling 
agency. This system seems to have been discussed at the July 1985 
OPEC meeting, but apparently no conclusion was reached. 

Professor Robert Mabro has proposed that OPEC should 
withdraw altogether from short-term sales and sell all its oil in 
fixed one-year contracts at unalterable prices, and that a central 
clearing house should be set up whieh would allocate the demand 
for these contracts to each OPEC producer in proportion to its 
allowable OPEC quota.Experience with a successful central 

For history, see Alfred Maizels, Seleclcd Issues in the Negntialiun of International Commodity 
Agreements: An Economic Analysis, UNCTAD, 1V82, p 51. 

Financial Times (London) II July 1985, reporting on the Oil Industry Developments 
Conference of 10 July 1985, 
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selling organisation exists: de Beers has operated it for decades in 
the diamond market through successive business cycles and 
structural changes. This experience is worth studying. 

b) A central selling organisation may solve the problem of 
implementing a producers’ agreement, but does not solve the 
problem of quota allocation. The vexing issue here is the conflict 
between old and new producers which has been a major obstacle 
in the way of a tea agreement. To cope with this problem, Mr 
Leelananda de Silva has proposed a scheme for entitlements to 
export earnings ‘which would allocate earnings to each producing 
country not necessarily on the actual volumes it exports but on its 
export potential, taking due regard of the principle that in an 
international commodity agreement both exports and the 
withholding of exports in the interest of supply management are 
contributions to the expansion of total export earnings.'''' 

The effect of the scheme would be to put a premium tm product 
diversification. The idea has some resemblance to the acreage 
withholdings applied in some developed countries. A variant of it 
turned up in a copper scheme prepared by the Economics 
Department of the well-known minerals firm, Rio Tinto Zinc."’ 
The de Silva proposal and its possible variants for different 
commodities should be studied. 

c) A complementary means by which an understanding could be 
reached between the different producing countries in allocating 
export quotas would be to operate through the contemplated 
Global Scheme of Trade Preferences (GSTP). The industrially 
more advanced countries, eg in Latin America or India, could be 
expected to yield part of their share of export markets in coffee 
and tea to the less advanced countries in Africa, as they would be 
likely to be the primary beneficiaries of any preferential access- 
through the GSTP—to markets for manufacturers. The same 
argument applies to those developing countries which could be 
expected to support the price improvement schemes even though 
they do not export any primary product benefiting from such an 
arrangement; they should, at any rate, be able to benefit from the 
GSTP. 


" Lcclunanda dc Silva, International I’ommodax Trade Scheme Tor E\i>ori Earnmit^ 
Entitlements. Cieneva, IIW (iniineo}. 

'' Compensatory Loans for Copper I’rinluelion Cut-Bucks .■Xccompunied Bv Slockpihna 
Arrangements, London, May 1W.1. 
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d) Finance must be available at least for the initial stocking period, 
however brief, as measures to control production and exports, and 
thus improve prices, take time. In the absence of finance, the 
producing countries have no choice but to sell on the market, 
however weak it may be. This point brings us to the proposal to 
establish a financial institution for the developing countries. It 
may be argued that the time is not propitious, and yet the 
developing countries still have enough resources to establish such 
an organisation, and they have little choice if they want to 
influence commodity markets. 

e) Target prices must not be set too ambitiously. This was an 
important factor in the suspension of purchases by the 
International Tin Buffer Stock, although there were others—for 
example, the insufficient size of the stock, the excessively rapid 
expansion of output in non-member developing countries, stock 
disposal by non-members and the impact of exchange rate 
fluctuations. 


The institutional framework 

Proposals exist for handling the issue of finance institutionally, both to 
facilitate the intra-country trade of developing countries and to 
strengthen their staying power in world markets and thus to help to 
improve their selling prices where feasible. With respect to this latter 
objective, the original UNCTAD Secretariat proposal for the 
establishment of a Bank of Developing Countries (South Bank) placed 
major emphasis on the provision of commodity finance as one of its 
central functions in order to improve the capacity of these countries for 
supply management.'** Intcr-governmental negotiations on this 
proposal have moved slowly, however. The main opposition has come 
from several oil-exporting countries in the Gulf, essentially on the 
grounds that the existing institutions can fill all the gaps in finance. 


' ’’ Dr Ali Ahmed Attiga has made this point succinctly as it applied to petroleum exporting countries 
in: ‘Options de dfvrloppement des pays Arabts exporlaleurs de pitrole', lecture given at the 
World Bank Staff Seminar, IS December 1981, published by OAPEC. Kuwait, 198.1, p 13. 
See, Dragoslav Avramovic (ed), South-South Financial Cooperation: Approaches to the Current 
Crisis—Jamaica Papers, Francis Pinter, London, 1983; and Report on the South Bank, Office of 
the Chairman of the Group of 77, New York and International Center for Public Enterprises in 
Developing Countries, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, 1983. 
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including commodity stabilisation finance, and, if the existing 
institutions are not willing, they can be reformed.’^ 

This argument is not difficult to disprove, as stated by the Secretariat 
of the Brandt Commission: 

... the chief reason for the lack of facilities or instruments for important types 
of financing is the lack of trust and the troubled relationship between 
developed and developing countries. The common feature of the different gaps 
is that they go to the heart of the economic and political relationships between 
the developed and developing countries. Whether it is programme lending, or 
commodity stabilisation, or promotion of LDC (less developed country) 
exports, or finance to enable them to cooperate with each other more 
effectively, or the development of mineral resources to their advantage, or the 
reorganisation of unviable debt structures, all the.se in their several ways, singly 
and together, are forms of finance which would enable the poor countries to 
become self-reliant and independent participants in a more equitable exchange 
with the rich countries. Thus they all call for a new approach to decision¬ 
making. It is this approach which has so far been lacking in North-South 
relations and which has so far defeated various efforts towards the reform of 
existing institutions in covering these gaps.^** 

Recently, it was suggested in an OAPEC (Organisation of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) Bulletin editorial that long-term 
solutions to the problem of supply/demand fluctuations in oil ‘might 
include broadening the scope of the OPEC Fund for Internationa! 
Development to cover helping those member countries that suffer most 
during periods of supply/demand imbalance in the oil market. It might 
also be worth considering the formation of a joint marketing committee 
within OPEC to coordinate and monitor the implementation of the 
member countries’ marketing policies.'^' The same prescriptions apply 
to other developing country exports for which demand is price-inelastic. 
One of the ways of creating the South Bank would be to transform the 
OPEC Fund into an all-developing country financial institution. This 
was the proposal made by Algeria and Venezuela in 1979. 

With respect to the ‘intra-trade’ of developing countries, a proposal 
for financing its expansion was made in July 1983 by the President of the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International." The proposal envisaged 
the establishment of a Third World Bank—a consortium of banks of 

''' John CFahy. The South Bank: an economic aascsmcni'. in Inirreconomia. January/Febniar>. 
198.*!. Mr Fahy is Chief Economist. Economic Division. Saudi Arabian Embavsy. Uindon 
IBIDI, Thf Brandi Commusian Papers, Geneva/The Hague. 1981. p WW 
Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries, Bullenn, Kuwait. December. 1VK4 
Address by Mr Agha Hasan Abcdi, at the Third Conference of Ranks from Developing 
Countries, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, 6 July 19tO. 
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developing countries, public and private—to promote their mutual 
trade; to institute a mutual settlement system for this purpose, which 
would economise in the use of convertible foreign exchange; to provide 
short-term balance-of-payments and bridging finance; and to extend 
short-term commodity finance. In further work on this proposal, major 
emphasis has been placed on financing compensable trade, provision of 
credit covering exports for convertible currencies, and the development 
of a mutual settlement facility with its own unit of account. With further 
evolution the latter may, if successful, play a considerable role in 
facilitating the growth of intra-developing country trade. 

The two financing approaches—the South Bank and the Third World 
Bank—are complementary. The South Bank would cover the financing 
of joint ventures and other projects, particularly in minerals, and 
support the payments arrangements of developing countries and their 
mutual trade, besides involving itself in commodity stabilisation. It 
would operate in the medium and long term, The Third World Bank 
would concentrate on short-term trade and trade-related finance. These 
two financing mechanisms and the proposed Global System of Trade 
Preferences would represent a major institutional innovation. If 
realised, they could lead to a broad cooperation by the developing 
countries in the trade and monetary and financial spheres, both in their 
mutual relations and in their relations with the outside world. 

The long run 

Professor Lord Kaldor, a long-time believer in commodity stabilisation, 
suggested recently that special drawing rights (SDRs) should be issued 
for the acquisition of commodity stocks, and stressed the importance of 
commodity stabilisation both for international monetary stability and to 
assure the supply of primary products for long-run growth. He 
concludes by recalling Keynes’ scheme and has some poignant words on 
its fate and on the tortuous road of the Common Fund: 

If. . . economic growth in the long run depends on the growth of availabilities 
of the essential ‘inputs’ of the industrial sector, in food, industrial raw materials 
and energy, the prime condition is to secure stable world prices for such 
commodities through a new international reserve currency that is de facto 
convertible into commodities. This, I am sure, was the thought behind Keynes’ 
advocacy of an International Commodity Control. His proposals have thus the 
same intended effect as the more recent proposals for a ‘Common Fund’—even 
though the latter is not linked to the creation of a new international currency 
convertible into commodities. However, since the latter scheme originated 
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ivith the ‘developing’ countries (members of UNCTAD), it had the same cool 
reception which Keynes’ ideas received from the British Establishment during 
ihe War. Nobody seems to have understood that, while the proposal was 
prompted by the developing countries, its adoption was in the vital interest of 
he ‘developed’ or industrialised countries, since it is a pre-condition for 
iecuring adequate long-term investment necessary for sustained industrial 
»rowth.^'^ 

A similar idea was put forward in the Secretariat of the Brandt 
Commission, and directly tied to the proposal for a commodity reserve 
:urrency.^^ A number of issues need to be dealt with in this area, 
ncluding the difficult question of storage costs. There is little doubt, 
lowever, that the problems of monetary stability, growth and 
:ommodity stabilisation are closely related. 

Given the enormous difficulties which confront primary producers in 
ill countries—developed as well as developing—it is only a matter of 
ime, in my view, before the international commodity issue will be back 
w the international agenda. 

The present world situation in primary production has been described 
IS follows by an expert observer; 

There are huge acreages of farming land worldwide which are becoming 
edundant because production is exceeding economic demand. This land, and 
ts farmers, are just as redundant as mines and steelworks and their personnel. 
The repercussions of this situation on the farm supply industries, and even on 
he political stability of the countries concerned with exporting arc most 
crious. 

To bring the argument nearer home. The EEC Commission is seeking to cut 
production by various means, as already seen with milk quotas. 1 very much 
Joubt if slow strangulation by price restraint will cut off production for a long 
ime. The need to take land out of farming is just as necessary in economic 
erms in Europe as it is in the US and elsewhere. The political question of the 
lay is whose land is to be sterilised and how will farmers be compensated. 

Suggestion of allowing prices to fall until the market recovers is not a real 
tarter. It happened just like that in the 1930s. causing widespread destitution 
n rural areas and dustbowls and the like. Of course, it did work: prices 
‘ventually rose and farming got back on its feet, but it ux)k ten years and we 
vill never know if the war had more to do with the recovery than the 
‘aissez-faire approach. 

’’ Nicholas Kaldor, ‘The role of commodity prices in economic recovers’. IJovds Bank Rc\ ten-. 

July 1983. p 34. 

■' ‘The international monetary system' (principal author Justinian Rweyemamul in The Brandi 

Commission Papers, op cit, pp 567-8. 

'' John Cherrington. ‘Rooting out the redundant aacs'. Finaneial Times (London) 15 October 

1985. 
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According to a leading French exporter of cereals, ‘their prices have 
experienced a free-fall.Confirming this, Argentina’s export prices of 
grains are reported to have fallen by 20 per cent in 1985 alone.It is the 
cumulative effect of these developments, now opierating throughout 
the world, which will lead to a change in economic thinking and 
international policy, before, it is to be hoped, enormous damage has 
been done. 


ANNEX TABLE A 


World Bank index of commodity prices in constant 1977-9 US 

doUars" 


33 Commodities 
Year (excluding energy) 

Petroleum Year 

33 Commodities 
(excluding energy) 

Petroleum 

1948 

109 

47 

1968 

100 

23 

1949 

109 

40 

1969 

103 

22 

19.50 

146 

41 

1970 

102 

20 

1951 

1.53 

36 

1971 

92 

25 

1952 

130 

34 

1972 

94 

26 

1953 

122 

37 

1973 

122 

32 

1954 

132 

40 

1974 

157 

108 

19.55 

1.30 

39 

1975 

112 

95 

1956 

128 

38 

1976 

109 

100 

19.57 

125 

37 

1977 

112 

100 

1958 

109 

34 

1978 

93 

87 

1959 

108 

31 

1979 

97 

111 

1960 

107 

29 

1980 

113 

166 

1961 

1(K) 

28 

1981 

91 

186 

1%2 

98 

26 

1982 

77 

186 

1963 

117 

26 

1983 

82 

165 

1964 

115 

24 

1984 

81 

164 

1965 

107 

24 

198.5'’ 

73 

159 

1966 

106 

23 




1%7 

98 

23 





“ As computed from the UN unit value index of manufactured exports from five 
industrial market economies. 

Estimate. 

Source: World Bank, Half-Yearly Revision of Commodity Price Forecasts and 
Quarterly Review of Commodity Markets for June 1985, 31 July 1985. 


“ Le Monde (Paris) 6 September 19S5. 

^ The Washington Post, 15 September 1985. 
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ANNEX TABLE B 

Compensable transactioiis of developing countries, 1981-3 




(South-South) 


Countries 


Commodities traded 


(1) 

(2) 

(D* 

(2)*’ 

Angola 

Brazil 

oil 

steel products (USSlOO 
mn) 

Argentina 

Iraq 

grain 

oil 

Bangladesh 

Burma 

jute bags 

rice 

Bangladesh 

Thailand 

jute 

rice (50,000 tons) 

Brazil 

Angola 

see above ‘Angola- 
BraziT 


Brazil 

China 

coffee 

cinnamon 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

manufactured goods 

oil storage facilities on 
Ecuadorian territory 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

trucks 

pyrethrum 

Brazil 

Egypt 

metal ingots 

semi-finished goods 

Brazil 

Iran 

manufactured goods 
(US$400 mn in 1983) 

oil (40,000 bpd) 

Brazil 

Iraq 

armoured cars 

oil 

Brazil 

Malaysia 

iron ore (300,000 tons 
pa over 5 years) 

oil (10,000 bpd) 

Brazil 

Mexico 

oil products, petro¬ 
chemicals, soybeans 
(160,000 tons), oil- 
drilling equipment 

oil (80,000 bpd) 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

sugar (25,000 tons) 

oil 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

soybeans (200,000 
tons), sugar (360,000 
tons) 

oil (80,000 bpd) 

Burma 

Bangladesh 

see above ‘Bangladesh- 
Burma' 


Burma 

Malaysia 

rice 

palm oil 

Costa Rica 

Romania 

coffee 

paper 

China 

Brazil 

see above 'Brazil-China' 


China 

Malaysia 

Xiamen-made products, 
inci rubber gloves and 
shoes 

power plants, 
technology for rubber 
& wood processing 
industries in 

Xiamen's Special 
Economic ^nc 

China 

Pakistan 

rice 

jute 

China 

Philippines 

tools and machinery 

sugar 
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Countries 


Commodities traded 


(1) 

(2) 

(If 

(2)" 

China 

Sri Lanka 

rice 

rubber 

Colombia 

Mexico 

coking c(^l (I mn tons 
pa. US$40 mn) 

manufactured goods 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

see above ‘Brazil- 
Ecuador' 


Ecuador 

Rumania 

bananas 

agricultural equipment 

Ecuador 

South Korea 

bananas 

motor vehicles 

Egypt 

Brazil 

see above ‘Brazil-Egypt’ 


Egypt 

Malaysia 

bulk rock phosphates 

production of fertilisers 
and their distribution 
in Malaysia. Thailand 
and Singaftore 

Egypt 

Somalia 

batteries, plastic 
products, tyres, 
textiles (US$20 mn) 

canned and frozen meat 
products 

Ghana 

Upper Volta 
(now Burkina 
Fas<i) 

cattle (US$5 mn) 

salt, cola nuts, sawn 
timber (US$2.5 mn) 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

sugar, rubber, oils 

petroleum products 

Guyana 

Jamaica 

rice 

soybeans 

India 

Iraq 

construction work 

oil 

India 

Iraq 

road and railway 
construction 

sulphur, oil 

Iran 

Pakistan 

oil (value US$20() mn) 

sugar (50,(XN) tons) wher 
(l.KI.IXX) tons), rice, 
chemical fertiliser 

Iran 

Taiwan 

oil (value US$.100 mn) 

textiles, chemicals, 
machinery, building 
materials, food 
(US$210 mn) and 
cash (US$90 mn) 

Iran 

Uruguay 

oil (value US$100 mn) 

beef (12,000 tons), rice 
(60,000 tons), butter 
(3,500 tons), poultry 

Iraq 

India 

see above ‘India-Iraq’ 


Iraq 

Jordan 

oil 

construction, airport 
services 

Jamaica 
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kiuntries Commodities traded 


1) 

(2) 

(D* 

(2)'’ 

amaica 

Yugoslavia 

alumina (50,000 tons, 
value US$8.1 mn) 

building components 
and materials for low- 
income houses (1,500 
units) 

ordan 

Iraq 

see above Traq-Jordan' 


ordan 

South Korea 

raw phosphates 

participation in 
government 
procurement impwrts 

Lenya 

Thailand 

beans 

rice 

Lenya 

Yugoslavia 

hides, skins, pyrethnim, 
tea, starch, sisal, 
canned pineapples, 
honey, fluorspar 

manufactured and other 
consumer goods 
(USS5 mn pa) 

,ibya 

Turkey 

oil (l.S mn tons) 

contractor services 
(US$700 mn) 

Malaysia 

Brazil 

see above “Brazil- 
Malaysia’ 
see above ‘Burma- 
Malaysia’ 


lalaysia 

Burma 


Malaysia 

China 

see above ’China- 
Malaysia’ 


Malaysia 

Egypt 

sec above ‘Egypt- 
Malaysia' 


lalaysia 

Pakistan 

palm oil 

rice (50,000 tons, 

US$ 11.25 min) 

lalaysia 

Thailand 

palm oil (30.000 tons) 

rice (35,000 tons) 

lalaysia 

South Korea 

crude oil, refined palm 
oil, timber, electrical 
products, textiles 

patrol boats 

lalaysia 

Yugoslavia 

palm oil, |>epp>er. tin. 
rubber, semi-finished 
products 

electrical transmission 
and automation 
equipment 

Mexico 

Brazil 

sec above ‘Brazil- 
Mexico’ 


Mexico 

Colombia 

see above ‘Colombia- 
Mexico' 


lexico 

Guatemala 

see above ‘Guatemala- 
Mexico' 


(igeria 

Thailand 

oil (5 mn barrels) 

rice (.500,000 tons) 

ligeria 

Venezuela 

oil, light-weight 

oil, heavy crude 
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Countries 


Commodities traded 


(1) 

(2) 

(!)• 

(2)'’ 

Pakistan 

China 

see above ‘China- 
Pakistan’ 


Pakistan 

Malaysia 

see above ‘Malaysia- 
Pakistan’ 


Philippines 

China 

see above ‘China- 
Philippincs’ 


Qatar 

South Korea 

oil 

industrial construction 
work 

Romania 

Costa Rica 

see above ‘Costa Rica- 
Romania' 


Romania 

Ecuador 

see above ‘Ecuador- 
Romania’ 


Romania 

Zambia 

trucks 

copper 

Romania 

Zimbabwe 

urea 

ferro-chrome ores 

Somalia 

Egypt 

see above ‘Egypt- 
Somalia' 


South Korea 

Ecuador 

see above ‘Ecuador- 
South Korea’ 


South Korea 

Jordan 

sec above Jordan-South 
Korea’ 


South Korea 

Malaysia 

see above ‘Malaysia- 
S«)uth Korea' 


South Korea 

Qatar 

see above ‘Qatar-South 
Korea’ 


Sri Lanka 

China 

see above ‘China-Sri 
Lanka’ 


Tanzania 

Mozambique 

sugar cane, cocoa, 
beans, maize, textiles 
and garments 

coffee, tyres, 
refrigerators, 
batteries, textiles 
(from stocks) 

Tanzania 

Zambia 

use of Tanzanian 
railroads 

foodstuffs 

Tanzania 

Zimbabwe 

sisal products, cloves, 
clove oil, seafood 

farm implements, coal, 
iron sheeting 

Thailand 

Bangladesh 

see above ‘Bangladesh- 
Thailand' 


Thailand 

Kenya 

see above ‘Kenya- 
Thailand’ 


Thailand 

Malaysia 

see above ’Malaysia- 
Thailand’ 
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Countries 

Commodities traded 


:i) 

(2) 

(D* 

(2)'’ 

Thailand 

Nigeria 

see above ‘Nigeria- 
Thailand’ 


Upper Volta 
(now Burkina 
Faso) 

Ghana 

see above ‘Ghana- 
Upper Volta’ (now 
Burkina Faso) 


Uruguay 

Iran 

see above ‘Iran- 
Uruguay’ 


Venezuela 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Nigeria 

see above ‘Brazil- 
Venezuela’ 
see above ‘Nigeria- 
Venezuela’ 


Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

see above ‘Jamaica- 
Yugoslavia’ 
see above ‘Kenya- 
Yugoslavia* 
see above ‘Malaysia- 
Yugoslavia’ 
ships 

minerals and other raw 
materials (US$130 
mn) 

Zambia 

Zambia 

Romania 

Tanzania 

see above ‘Romania- 
Zambia’ 

see above ‘Tanzania- 
Zambia’ 


21imbabwe 

^mbabwe 

Romania 

Tanzania 

see above ‘Romania- 
Zimbabwe’ 
see above 'Tanzania- 
^mbabwe’ 


' supplied by country (1) to country (2) 

*’ supplied by country (2) to counttr (1) 


Source: Helmut J Ferenz, Specutl Transactions in Third World Trade. August 1984 
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Keith Griffin 


Rural development in an arid 
region: Xinjiang 


Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region is the largest administrative unit 
in China. It covers a vast area of 1.6 million square kilometres, or 16.7 
per cent of China’s territory. The population, however, is small—less 
than 14 million people or 1.3 percent of China’s population. The region 
is remote and inhospitable and this accounts for the low population 
density. 

Physically, Xinjiang is divided into three sub-regions. In the south is 
the Tarim basin, in the heart of which is the Taklamakan desert. The 
basin itself is surrounded by high mountains and the climate in the basin 
is very dry. The fringe of the basin, however, is speckled with oases 
which use the melted snow from the mountains to irrigate a large variety 
of crops. Kashgar, the largest oasis, is located in the extreme west of the 
basin and has an annual rainfall of 50-60 mm on average in a range of 10 
to 100 mm. 

The Junggar basin occupies the northern part of Xinjiang. It, too, has 
a desert at its centre, but the Junggar is less arid than the Tarim although 
it is considerably colder. Most of the basin consists of grassland and the 
main rural activity is livestock raising, mostly sheep, by nomadic and 
semi-nomadic pastoralists. The basin is bounded in the north by the 
Altai Mountains, on the west by a lower range of mountains and on the 
south by the Tien Shan. 

The Tien Shan run from west to cast across the whole of Xinjiang and 
divide the two basins from one another. The range contains peaks as 
high as 7,400 metres and many of the mountains are permanently 
covered in snow. These provide water for irrigating the Hi Valley in the 
west, the state farms around the regional capital, Urumqi, in the middle 
of the range, and the Hami and Turpan depressions in the eastern 
.section of the range. The oases in the Turpan depression arc especially 
noteworthy since the depression is 160 metres below sea level and is 
practically rainless, yet Turpan is a major centre in China for the 
production of grapes and melons. 

Demographically, Xinjiang is typical of China as a whole in that a 
high proportion (68.4 per cent) of the population lives in rural areas. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN AN ARID REGION: 

XINJIANG 

Table 1: Pi^ulation and rural labour force in Xinjiang, 1984 

1) 

Population 

13,440,800 


(i) Urban 

4,242,400 


(ii) Rural 

9,198,400 


(a) Pastoral 

774,300 

2) 

Rural labour force 

3,797,900 


(i) Agriculture, forestry. 



fishery and sidelines 

3,018,3IK) 


(ii) Livestock 

264,400 


(iii) Collectively run enterprises 

115,700 


(iv) Construction 

98,](K) 


(v) Transport and communications 

27,200 


(vi) Trade, commerce and services 

51,000 


(vii) Other 

232,200 


Source: Xinjiang Academy of Social Sciences 


About 60 per cent of the people are not Han, but members of minority 
nationalities, the great majority of whom live in the countryside.’ 

Politically, Xinjiang is not a province but an autonomous region. This 
is advantageous for two reasons. First, the Regional People's Congress 
in Urumqi has the authority to devise local laws and regulations that 
reflect its peculiar characteristics and the interests of its various ethnic 
minorities, and, second, Xinjiang is eligible for sf>ecial assistance from 
the central government. Some of the taxes collected in the region are 
retained for its own use instead of being passed on to the centre and 
special funds intended for construction and investment projects in 
border areas have been given by the centre. The central government has 
also given funds direct to the county authorities to use as they think best. 
In aggregate the central government currently provides about 1.6 billion 
yuan a year' in Xinjiang in the form either of direct investment in 
infrastructure or as grants and loans to regional authorities. This is 
equivalent to about half the capita! formation in the region. 


' The national minorities of Xinjiang include the Uygurs. Kazaks. Kirgiz. Tajiks. Ozheks. Tatars. 
Dongxiang, Daur. Xibe. Russiians, Mongolians and Itui. the two moM important in Xinjiang 
being the Uygun, and Kazaks. Strictly speaking, the Hui are not an ethnic mimiritt: ihe> are of 
Han descent and speak Chinese and differ from other Han primanh in their adherence to Islam 
Most of the ethnic minorities arc culturally Muslims. 

^ The rates of exchange in the Summer of IW.*!, when the research lor this studv was conducted, 
were $1 = 2.%Y and £1 = .VWY. 
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The structure of the economy 

Although most of the people in Xinjiang live in the rural areas, only 43 
per cent of the gross output value originates in agriculture; the rest is 
produced in the industrial and mining sectors. Within agriculture the 
broad composition of the value of output in 1984 was as follows: 


crop cultivation 

70.3% 

animal husbandry 

18.2% 

forestry 

3.2% 

fisheries 

0.2% 

sideline production 

8.1% 


Sideline production, including village industrial enterprises, is about 
half as important as in the rest of China, reflecting the remoteness of the 
region and dispersed settlement pattern. At first glance, animal 
husbandry, at 18.2 per cent of gross agricultural output value, seems 
rather low, given that in China as a whole livestock products accounted 
in 1982 for 15.5 per cent of agricultural production. The comparison, 
however, is misleading because in most areas of China pig production 
accounts for a large part of the value of output in the livestock sector, 
whereas in Xinjiang, a Muslim region, pig production is unusually low. 
The most important livestock in Xinjian are sheep and goats, of which 
there were 24.4 million in 1983. 

Grains (maize and, above all, wheat) dominate crop cultivation and 
account for 69 per cent of the sown area. Grain output per head is now 
739 jin^ and is higher than the national average of 701 jin in 1982. Given 
this, and the fact that China is now self-sufllcient in grain and, indeed, 
has a relative surplus and a grain storage problem, it would make sense 
for Xinjiang to consider reducing the area devoted to wheat and maize. 
Some land in the plains and villages, 1 believe, could be used for 
intensive, irrigated pasture and forage production, thereby making it 
possible to reduce somewhat the grazing intensity on natural pastures in 
the mountains. The mountain areas affected could in part be reforested 
in order to control erosion and in part allowed to rest in order to give the 
grass an opportunity to recover from over-grazing. In some areas the 
grasslands could be re-sown with improved grasses. In a few areas 
tourism, properly controlled, could be developed in parallel with an 
afforestation programme, thereby making it possible for more people to 


M kg. = 2 jin. 
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enjoy the mountains, rivers, lakes and reservoirs which contribute so 
much to the beauty of Xinjiang. 

The main cash crops are cotton, sugarbeet and various types of 
oil-bearing crops, eg, rapeseed, sunflower and sesame. Cash crops 
occupy just over 19 per cent of the sown area. The rest of the land (11.7 
per cent) is used to grow a wide range of vegetables and fruits, of which 
grapes, melons, apples and pears are probably the most valuable. The 
cropping pattern, as is evident from the above figures, is biased toward 
low value, high bulk products and it clearly would be in the economic 
interest of Xinjiang to shift the composition of output in favour of crops 
with a more favourable ratio of vaJue to weight. In effect this means 
switching on the margin from grains to fruit. 

Such a shift in the cropping pattern, however, will require heavy 
investment in transport facilities, including air transport. High transport 
costs and the consequent economic isolation of the farming areas of the 
oases virtually force each sub-region within Xinjiang to be self-sufficient 
I in basic foodgrains. Conversely, high transport costs make it very 
I difficult to produce specialised, high value crops for large but distant 
markets. The result is that for every mu'* devoted to fruits and 
vegetables nearly seven mu are devoted to grains, despite the fact that 
agriculture is entirely dependent on expensive irrigation systems. 

Be that as it may, the rate of growth in Xinjiang has been impressive. 
Historically a remote, isolated and economically backward region, in 
recent years Xinjiang has grown faster than the rest of China, most 
remarkably in agriculture,’ and has expierienced rapid improvements in 
average living standards (see Table 2). Although, it is true, living 
standards still are much lower than those in the richer provinces and 


Table 2: Rates of growth of gross output 

(per cent per annum in constant prices of 1980) 



Xinjiang, 1975-84 

China. 1975-82 

Total Product 

9.6 

7.8 

Industry 

11.2 

8.2 

Agriculture 

7.8 

6.1 


Sources: China: Stalislicai Yearbook 1983, State Statistical Bureau. 1983: Xinjiang: 
Institute of Economics, Xinjiang Academy of Social Sciences. 


* IS mu 1 hectare. 

* Over the long period 1950-84. agricultural output value in Xinjiang grew 5.fO per cent a year in 
constant prices. 
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municipalities of eastern China, the heartening thing is that agricultural 
incomes have risen relatively quickly and the difference between rural 
incomes in Xinjiang and elsewhere in China is rapidly disappearing. 

The agricultural system in the oases 

The rural population of Xinjiang is 9.2 million, including 1.8 million in 
rural townships. The rural labour force is 3.8 million, including those 
who work on state farms. There are about 774,000 people in the 
livestock sector or 264,000 workers. The rural economy of the region 
consists of three sub-sectors; the agricultural system of the oases, the 
state farms on land reclaimed from the desert and the pastoral economy 
of the semi-nomadic people. 

In general the institutional arrangements within the oases are similar 
to those in the rest of China. Virtually all the production teams have 
switched to the household responsibility system and to production 
contracts. The communes have been converted to townships (xiang) 
and the brigades have largely disappeared. The teams continue to 
exist—although they arc often called ‘villages’—and in addition to 
administering the contract quotas, they maintain the collective 
accumulation and welfare funds. 

The largest oasis in China is the Kashgar prefecture and, despite its 
size, it is fairly typical of most oases in Xinjiang. The prefecture covers 
11 counties and the city of Kashgar (or Kashi). The population is 2.31 
million, of which 1.84 million live in rural areas and 470,000 in urban 
areas. Rural income per head in 1984 was 213.57 yuan. 

Agriculture is dependent on irrigation water obtained from melted 
snow that is transported by rivers and canals from the Pamir Mountains. 
The total cultivated area is 6.6 million mu, 95 per cent of which is 
irrigated. The cropping ratio is low, viz. 1.09, indicating that only 9 
per cent of the land is double cropped, the rest yielding a single harvest 
in the summer. The sown area is thus 7.2 million mu. Nearly 70 per cent 
of this area is devoted to grains (wheat and maize) and 19 per cent to 
cash crops (mostly cotton). Relatively little land is used to grow fruit, 
melons and vegetables. The reason is that it does not pay do do so; fruit 
is in surplus, there arc few food processing factories and lack of 
transport makes it difficult to ship fresh produce to markets outside the 
prefecture.** 

'' in the whole of Xinjiang (here are only SOO km. of railway and 23,0(10 km. of roads 
Transportation clearly merits the high priority it has been given in the most recent economic 
plan. 
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The prefecture contains 36 million mu of pasture which supports four 
million head of livestock, mostly sheep. It thus requires 9 mu to support 
one animal. Given that most of the pasture is unirrigated this is not a 
high ratio for an arid region, but the intention should be to increase the 
amount of irrigated pasture, thereby permitting an increase in herd size 
and an improvement in breed quality. Additional water for irrigating 
pastures could be made available, as we shall see, by a more economical 
use of existing supplies. 

Livestock in Kashgar are closely integrated into farming. Four-fifths 
of the animals are owned by farmers who support their small flocks from 
the grasslands allocated to them, from controlled foraging in the forest 
areas and from wheat straw. A little more than 10 per cent of the 
animals are raised under semi-nomadic conditions, summer grazing 
in the mountains alternating with winter grazing in the plains. This 
general pattern is characteristic of livestock in the Tarim basin, and 
differs considerably from the nomadic patterns more common in the 
northern parts of Xinjiang. 

The oases of the south are large, isolated, self-sufficient economies 
that revolve around grain and livestock. Kashgar produces all the grain 
it needs, imports about 12 per cent of its meat (mostly pork for the 
non-Muslim population) and exports cotton. Very few other 
agricultural products arc either imported or exported to other centres. 

Two elements operate as constraints on accelerated development. 
The first, as we have already emphasised, is transport and marketing. 
The second is the availability of water for irrigation. This, in turn, 
can be divided into two components; the size or capacity of the 
irrigation system and the efficiency with which a given supply of water 
is used. 

The irrigation system of Kashgar consists of 102 reservoirs of all sizes 
plus 30,000 km. of canals of four different sizes. The main purpose of 
the reservoirs is to reduce the seasonal imbalance in the demand and 
supply of water. The peak demand for irrigation water is during the 
spring when 40 per cent of the annual requirement occurs. Yet only 12 
per cent of the yearly supply of water is available in the months of March 
to May; 64 per cent is available in the Summer (June-August). 18 per 
cent in the Autumn (September-November) and 6 per cent in the 
Winter (December-February). 

It is estimated by the prefecture authorities that there is a shortfall of 
1.7 billion cubic metres of water. During the next few years, however, it 
is planned to build four new reservoirs. In addition, there are plans to 
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construct eight large drainage canals which should help to combat the 
problem of soil salinity. 

Meanwhile, steps can be taken to use the existing water more 
efficiently. In general, the management of the irrigation system appears 
to be very good. There is no problem, common in other countries, of 
farmers located conveniently at the head of the system getting more 
than their share of water or of the richer farmers obtaining extra 
supplies of water through bribery. 

Water is distributed throughout the system in proportion to land 
area, starting at the level of the prefecture and going down through the 
county and xiang until one reaches the village (or production team). At 
the village, particularly in the Spring when water is scarce, two persons 
are selected by the votes of all members of the village to oversee the 
distribution of water and the management of the irrigation system. 
Water, thus, remains under unified collective management. Irrigation 
water typically is allocated among households in terms of time (eg one 
hour of irrigation) and in proportion to the area farmed. 

Management problems become more complex, however, when 
private wells are combined with communally owned irrigation facilities. 
In Turpan, for instance, about 100 wells have been dug by households 
and this has created a conflict of interest between the private and public 
sectors. Until now China has not needed a water law to regulate th< 
private exploitation of ground water, although ground water is a publi 
resource analogous to a common resource. However, problems hav' 
emerged in Turpan which have brought this issue to the attention of thi 
authorities. Quite often, apparently, privately owned wells either havi 
been placed too close to publicly owned ones and have lowered thi 
water table or they have been drilled too close to the qanats^ and hav 
had the same consequence. Regulations to prevent this do not a 
present exist and it is important to remedy this deficiency quickly befor 
serious damage is done to the entire irrigation system. 

Technically, the most obvious way to improve efficiency in the use o 
existing irrigation water is to reduce the amount of water lost by seepag 
from the canals. At present only 30-37 per cent of the water in the cana 


’’ Qamus (also called kanais, karjin or karez) are underground tunnels which carry irrigation wate 
from the Tien Shan to the I'urpan depression. There are .t,.S00 km. of qattais in Turpan, with ai 
average length of tunnel of 3 km. lliey are the single most important source of water in th< 
region and date back hundreds (perhaps a thousand) years. Qanats are also found at Hami an( 
Yanqi in Xinjiang, but half of China's q<mats are in Turpan. Iran, of course, is famous for it 
qanats and it is possible that this system of irrigation was imported into China from Iran. 
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lystera ultimately is used for irrigation; the rest disappears through 
evaporation and seepage. The main problem is that most of the canals 
are unlined earth ditches, and in these canals up to 90 per cent of the 
water is lost through seepage. In stone- or pebble-lined canals the 
seepage rate falls to 60 per cent and in the new plastic-lined canals the 
eepage rate is only 20 per cent. The immediate objective of the 
authorities is to raise the water use rate to 45 per cent, primarily by 
lining the general and main irrigation canals with thin sheets of plastic, 
iliis supplements, but does not supersede, traditional techniques for 
controlling seepage, namely, planting grass, willow trees and poplars 
along the banks of the canals. 

An economic instrument also exists that can be used to encourage an 
efficient use of water, viz., water charges. At present, unfortunately, 
this instrument is of little significance. Indeed, water charges in 
, linjiang are the lowest in China and Kashgar's charges are the lowest in 
linjiang. We thus have a paradoxical situation in which the greater the 
carcity of water, the lower the charge for using it! There is almost no 
'inancial incentive in Kashgar for fanners to economise on their most 
precious resource. The water fee today is equivalent to about 1.5 per 
cent of the value of the gross agricultural output produced in the 
rrigated areas. This fee generated a total revenue of 6.1 million yuan in 
1984, a sum that covered only 81 per cent of the running costs of the 
irefecture’s irrigation service;® no contribution was made toward the 
amortisation of capital. A similar situation exists elsewhere in Xinjiang. 

Peasants were accustomed to paying much higher charges in the past. 
Before Liberation in 1949, Turpan was dominated by water-lords, and 
he cost of irrigation was at least four to twenty times higher than it is 
.oday. It is not suggested that water fees should be raised to pre- 
..iberation levels, but it is evident that present charges are too low to 
discourage farmers from wasting water. 

Control of the desert 

Bne quarter of Xinjiang is true desert and much of the rest is arid. A 
:)recondition for rural development therefore is control of the desert. 

" The prefecture's current expenditure in 1%4 was as follows: 

Wages and salaries 4.7 million yuan 
fuel and materials 0.8 
repairs and 
maintenance 2.0 

Total 7.5 
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Alas, for many years the desert appeared to be out of control in 
Xinjiang. True, the amount of arable land increased from 15 million mu 
in 1949 to 48 million in 1985, but a third of the land suffered from 
salination and the problem seemed to be getting worse. In addition, 8 
million mu became hard baked or heavily eroded. Finally, the forest 
cover contracted steadily and today accounts for only 1.1 per cent of the 
land area or 26.8 million mu. Xinjiang’s problems, in other words, were 
not very different from those of other arid and semi-arid regions in other 
parts of the world. 

The basic cause of desertification was of course the neglect of 
forestry. In the early years after Liberation few trees were planted, 
perhaps only 10,000 mu per annum, and by 1982 the problem of 
deforestation was very serious. It was then that a massive tree-planting 
programme was launched. By 1984 the programme was in full stride and 
600,000 mu of forest was planted. This is the rhythm the region plans to 
maintain for at least the next fifteen years, and most officials are 
confident that in practice the target will be exceeded. Assuming the 
target is achieved, then by the end of this century Xinjiang will have 36.5 
million mu of forest accounting for 1.5 jjcr cent of the total area of the 
region. 

In the past, tree planting was the responsibility cither of the state 
farms or of the production brigades of a commune. Today, however, 
most of the trees are planted and cared for by individual households. 
The overall plan is drawn up by the Forestry Bureau of the Regional 
Government and this is then sent to the county governments, which are 
responsible for information and propaganda. Disaggregation occurs 
further at the township level and actual implementation at the level of 
the village or production team. Within the village each member of the 
labour force is expected to plant three to five trees a year voluntarily. 
Households supply their own saplings or seedlings, although in the case 
of very poor households these arc supplied free of charge by the state. 
The death rate among new trees is quite low: only about 20 per cent die 
within a year of planting. 

The most successful tree-planting programme in Xinjiang is in the 
Kashgar prefecture. Over the entire period since Liberation in 1949, 
about 1.4 million mu of natural forest have been destroyed, but 3 
million mu of artifical forest have been planted, giving a net gain in the 
prefecture of about 1.6 million mu. 

The total forest area of Kashgar is 5 million mu. This can be divided 
into several categories as follows: 
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natural forest 
windbreaks 
fuel forests 
orchards 

anti-erosion forests 
timber forests 


2.0 million 
0.7 
1.0 
0.6 
0.6 
0.1 


This division is a little artificial since many forests serve multiple 
purposes, but it is clear from the data that the tree-planting programme 
recognises explicitly the need of the rural population for wood as fuel 
and it also recognises the connection between the provision of fuel and 
the control of the desert. 

The success in Kashgar in mobilising ‘voluntary’ labour for tree 
planting on such a massive scale rests, in my judgement, on three pillars. 
First, communal institutions exist and are strong enough to organise the 
work force at the local level. 

Second, the prefecture’s Forestry Department provides technical 
assistance and, when necessary, the seedlings. Most important, it makes 
a modest cash payment to households for ‘volunteering’ their labour. In 
other words, there is a small monetary incentive to plant trees.'' 

Third, those who plant trees derive long-run benefits from their 
labour. Under the responsibility system, once the trees arc planted their 
care is entrusted to individual households; these households then have 
the right to use the trees on an agreed basis, whether as a source of fuel, 
or timber, or fruit or foraging by livestock. Thus there is a direct link 
between effort and reward. 

The oasis city of Turpan, with a population of 190,(XK). is protected by 
trees from the desert. There is an immense belt of trees five kilometres 
long and forty trees thick designed to protect the city from the strong 
north-western winds and sand storms that rain upon it during the winter 
months. In addition, 12,(KX) mu of shrubs (about five feet high on 
average) have been planted in the plains to fix the sand and 30 .(KK) mu of 
tall trees (mostly poplars) have been planted around the sides of farms. 
It is intended to plant another 28-30,000 mu of trees during the next 


Forests which are intended to be used jointly for fuel and feeding IivcsukI. have a planting 
density of 60 trees per mu. These forests often arnsuit of plantatKins of Chinese 'date' trees. 
Sheep and goats are allowed to graze on the gra;* growing beneath the trees and on the leave-- 
and ‘datc.s' which fall on the ground in the Autumn. WikkI from the trees is u.sed for cixihing. 
Such a forest would be irrigated three times a year, mostly in the Winter, with water surplus to 
requirements for crop cultivation. 
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fifteen years. The planting is organised by the township but the actual 
planting is done on a voluntary basis without remuneration. 

Once the trees are planted their care is ensured in a variety of ways. In 
some cases specialised teams or households are created whose main task 
is to look after the trees and whose livelihood comes to depend on fee 
income earned from managing collectively owned forests. In other 
cases, a household enters into a contract to look after collectively owned 
trees. The contract would specify the number of trees (eg 10,000) and 
the year when they could be felled for timber or fuel (usually three to 
five years after planting). At the time of felling the household would pay 
one yuan per tree to Turpan city, who supplied the tree at that cost, and 
then divide the remaining sales receipts between the collective and itself 
in the ratio 40:60. In another variant, the collective (or state) instead of 
receiving 40 per cent of the net proceeds, receives a fixed sum to be paid 
at the time of felling. As part of the contract, the household would be 
required to replant the forest. 

The city authorities carefully supervise those entrusted with 
piotecting the forest. Permission must be obtained before trees can be 
felled and replanting is mandatory. The timing of replanting, the 
varieties planted and the frequency of watering are all controlled by the 
local government. Unauthorised destruction of trees is severely 
punished by fines. In addition, those guilty of such vandalism are 
subjected to public criticism and humiliation. 

Quite apart from the oases, the state farms, particularly those located 
on the edge of the Tien Shan, have played an important role in 
reclaiming land from the desert and increasing the area under 
cultivation. A number of techniques have been developed since the 
work of reclamation began in the 1950s, but the most successful seem to 
entail constructing a wide zone of transition separating the desert 
proper from the cultivated fields. This zone of transition can itself be 
divided into several sub-zones. 

Starting on the edge of the wilderness we have the desert of the 
Junggar basin, consisting of pebbles, sand and a few low sand dunes. 
The first sub-zone contains a belt of drought-resistant plants. These 
have been deliberately seeded but the plants arc not watered; no one is 
allowed to gather fuel in this sub-zone nor are animals allowed to graze 
here. Next comes a belt of bushes, often tamarisk, which is planted to 
stabilise the sand. The vegetation in this sub-zone is irrigated once u 
year, usually in the winter. Behind this sub-zone of bushes and sterilised 
sand is a thick belt of trees, mostly poplars, which acts as a massive 
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windbreak and protects the land that is cultivated. The trees in this 
sub-zone are irrigated four times a year. 

The cultivated fields sheltering behind the forest belt have, of course, 
been levelled and are served by a dense network of irrigation canals. 
Small windbreaks normally are interspersed among the fields and 
planted alongside the roads and canals. The area reclaimed from the 
desert by state farms in this way often is enormous. State farm No. 150 
in the Shihezi region, for example, from which the above description is 
derived, covers an area of 231 km^. It contains a forest area of 
109,000 mu protecting a sown area of 160,000 mu and 1,183 km. of 
irrigation canals. 

In some parts of Xinjiang attempts to reclaim the desert and expand 
the area under grain cultivation were carried too far, with the result that 
soil erosion, salination and desertification actually increased. This error 
is now recognised and efforts are being made to rectify the situation by 
converting some marginal grain land into grasslands or forests. In 
Kashgar prefecture, for instance, 60,000 mu of land formerly used to 
grow wheat was converted in 1985 into forests and orchards; another 
60,000 mu of wheat is planned to be converted during the next four 
years. 


Reforms on the state farms 

There are more than twice as many state farms in Xinjiang, viz. 320, 
than in any other region of China, although the area cultivated (1.05 
million ha.) is only 54 per cent as large as the area in Heilongjiang. The 
farms were started in the 1950s with the purpose not only of reclaiming 
the desert and expanding the area under cultivation but also of 
increasing population density in the sparsely settled regions along 
China’s sensitive borders with the Soviet Union. The farms were 
organised by the army along military lines—with companies, divisions, 
etc.—and the workers were paid cash wages like any other employee of 
a state enterprise. 

Living conditions in the first few years were harsh and uncomfortable. 
with workers living in tents or in pits dug in the ground, in remote, 
isolated areas with few services or amenities. In the 195l)s many of the 
workers were ex-soldicrs who settled in Xinjiang; then, during the 
period of the Cultural Revolution, many youths from the large 
metropolitan areas of eastern China were sent to work on the state 
farms; more important than both these groups, however, were peasants 
from other poor but densely settled regions of China. Over the last 
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Table 3: Land use in Kashgar Prefecture, XiiUiang 
(million mu) 


Cultivated land 


6.6 

irrigated 

6..3 


unirrigated 

0.3 


Pasture 


36.0 

natural pasture 

33.8 


irrigated pasture 

2.2 


Forest 


.S.O 

natural forest 

2.0 


artificial forest 

3.0 


Total 


47.6 


Notes: 

( 1) Only 0.6 million mu arc double cropped. The sown area therefore is 7.2 million mu. 

(2) The total irrigated area is S .S million mu. 

(3) The grand total may contain some double counting because some of the irrigatec 
pastures also contain trees and the land is jointly used for forestry and grazing. 

thirty years, about a million peasants were moved to state farms it 
Xinjiang. 

The organisation of the state farms remained more or less unchanget 
until about 1979, when reforms in the commune system throughou 
China began to affect thinking in the state farm sector. In the Shihez 
region, for example, contracts with individual companies, platoons o 
sections were introduced in 1979. Three years later, in 1982, the section: 
were sub-divided into groups and the stale farm entered into contract 
with them. Most workers, however, still received a fixed wag( 
equivalent to 80-90 per cent of their total income and only the residua 
10-20 per cent depended on the output performance of the group. Ii 
1983 the system was refined further and wages were linked entirely ti 
output. 

TTie reforms were carried a major step forward in 1984 when 
throughout China, the state farms were broken up into group o 
household farms and agricultural wage workers were transformed inti 
peasant cultivators or herdsmen. The nature of the contract variei 
slightly from one farm to another and from one economic activity ti 
another, but the broad general outlines are clear. 

In the settled agricultural areas, contracts may be (i) with a singli 


The information in the text is based on practias followed by the Agrieulture. Industry an 
Commerce Federation Ciencral Corporation of China, an umbrella organisation responsible fe 
160 state farms in Xinjiang. 
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household for a minimum of SO-100 mu per worker or (ii) with a small 
group of three or four workers for 500 mu of arable land or (iii) with a 
large group of, say, ten workers for anything between 1,500 and 
20,000 mu depending on the nature of the land. The output quota 
typically is 90 per cent of the average of 1981-3 and is expected to be 
adjusted every five years. All output above the quota is kept by the 
household or group farm and once the quota is fulfilled the farmers are 
free to grow any other crop they want. Security of tenure is guaranteed 
for fifteen years. Finally, in addition to the contracted land, each 
household is allocated two or three mu for a private plot and house 
space. 

In the livestock sector the arrangements are slightly different. The 
state farms usually do not sell the livestock to herders but simply entrust 
them to their care. The herdsmen are responsible under contract for 
meeting a quota of wool, skins, meat, etc. The households or groups are 
assigned a specific area of pasture in the hope that they will then have an 
incentive to improve the pasture by planting grass or trees and, where 
possible, irrigating the land with seasonally surplus water. In the good 
pasture areas the contract is drawn up in such a way that the state farm 
receives about 40 per cent of the output and the herdsmen 60 per cent. 
In very poor areas, however, the state farm may take nothing. 

Some households, mostly ethnic minorities, specialise completely in 
raising animals for the state farms. The majority of households, 
however, particularly the Han. who are a farming people, prefer to 
concentrate on cultivating crops and regard livestock as a secondary 
activity. Such households often join together with similarly minded 
households to form a group to assume joint responsibility for a flock. 

Finally, there are the contracts in areas being reclaimed from the 
desert. In these areas the state provides the roads, irrigation facilities 
and electric power and the individual household provides everything 
else. All output from newly cultivated land is kept by the household for 
the first three years. Thereafter the state receives a portion, the exact 
amount depending on the condition of the land. 

The directors of farms have considerable discretion as how best to 
implement the reforms and this leads to variation in the degree of 
control exercised by the centre. For example, most land is distributed 
on an equal per labour force basis, but some farms (eg. state farm No. 
1.50) allocate land on an equal per capita basis. Similarly, most directors 
encourage households to form groups or cooperatives in order to permit 
greater diversification of output and to spread risks, but some directors 
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are more sympathetic to small family farms. Again, most contracts nov 
are fairly simple, concentrating on the output quota, but in a few casei 
(eg, state farm No. 121) the contract is very detailed, specifying not onb 
the output quota, but also the type of seed to be used, the area of land t( 
be cultivated, the amount of fertiliser and irrigation water and even th< 
u.se of machinery. These detailed contracts are necessary, it is argued 
because many of the workers on state farms were highly specialised anc 
lacked general farming knowledge and hence required careful guidanct 
during the early years of the reform. 

Lastly, the control of farm machinery varies. Some state farmi 
continue to own and operate the major pieces of equipment; other 
have formed a specialised machine team or group which manages th( 
equipment for the state under contract; while still others have soh 
machines to individual households or groups of households working as i 
cooperative. In ail cases, however, the stale farm is responsible fo 
planning production of the major crops, setting output quotas 
providing technical assistance, transport and marketing services ani 
managing the irrigation system. What it no longer does, and this i: 
fundamental, is engaged in direct cultivation. In this sense, state farms nc 
longer exist; they have been replaced by family farms and smal 
cooperatives. 

It is too early to reach a definitive judgement, but it appears that th< 
reforms have contributed to a rapid rate of growth of agricultura 
output. The 18 state farms in the Shihezi region, for example, grew 11. 
per cent in 1984, the year after the reforms were completed, a; 
compared to 8.0 per cent per annum in the period 1978-83. One yea 
does not of course prove very much, but at least the outcome wa: 
encouraging. Similarly, average per capita income on the 160 stati 
farms mentioned in footnote 10 rose from 460 yuan in 1983 to 570 yuai 
in 1984, in constant price terms, or by 23.9 per cent. Again, this is ai 
encouraging outcome. 

The effects on the distribution of income are less certain. Thi 
indications, however, are that inequality on the state farms ha: 
increased. First, the people on the state farms were workers, no 
peasants, and most workers had little if any experience of farn 
management. The specialised workers in particular sometimes found i 
difficult to adapt to their new role as all-round farmers and require! 
special assistance. This, to be sure, is likely to be a problem during thi 
transition only, and it should disappear in the long run, but meanwhil 
.some households will experience a fall in their real income. Second 
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Table 4: Income per member of tbe labour force, Shihezi Division No. 8, 

1984 

(yuan) 


State farm 

Contract 

Private 

Total 

number 

income 

income 

income 

121" 

932 

19.41 

951.41 

122 

1140 

129.91 

1269.91 

132 

780 

83.30 

863.30 

133 

602 

62.14 

664.14 

134 

841 

404.60 

1245.60 

135 

875 

25.19 

900.19 

136 

579.80 

170.69 

750.49 

141 

783 

434.78 

1217.78 

142 

706 

73.62 

ll'i.Cl 

143 

859 

302.39 

1161.39 

144 

973 

370.58 

1343.58 

145/6 

925 

341.09 

1266.09 

147 

928 

994.25 

1912.25 

148 

261 

190.11 

451.11 

149 

539 

286.86 

825.86 

150" 

681 

147.47 

826.47 

151" 

969 

480.87 

1449.87 

152 

12% 

444.92 

17.37.92 

Unweighted 

average 

814.99 

275.51 

1089.94 

Weighted 

average 

784.70 

232.76 

1017.49 

Range 

4.97 

51.22 

4.24 

Coefficient of 

variation 

0.28 

0.83 

0..34 


Notes: 

'* Farms visited by the author. 

Figures weighted by size of the labour force. 

Source: Data kindly supplied by Mr Liu Cheng Zhi of the Policy Research Centre. 
Shihezi. 


given that land usually was distributed on an equal per worker basis, 
rather than on an equal per head basis as in most communes." existing 
inequalities would tend to be consolidated rather than reduced. Third, 
there are frequent reports that while 80 per cent of the people on state 


" Sec Keith Griffin (ed). Institutional Reform and Economic Pccelopmcnis in ihc Chinese 
Countryside, London; Macmillan. 1984. 
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farms have experienced a substantial increase in income, about 20 per 
cent have suffered an absolute fall in their standard of living. Given that 
average incomes have risen, this almost certainly implies a less equal 
distribution around the average.*^ 

Even so, the distribution of income within a state farm tends to be 
very equal. Moreover, where inequality is thought to be a problem, 
directors sometimes attempt to control inequality by adjusting a 
household's quota, as on state farm No. 121, or by adjusting the quotas 
of groups of households, as on state farm No. 151. Differences among 
state farms also appear to be relatively modest. The eighteen state farms 
in District No. 8 of the Shihezi region, for instance, tend to cluster 
within a fairly narrow range of incomes, as can be seen in Table 4. 

Workers supplement their contract income with private income. Table 
4 indicates that average private income is 232.76 yuan and accounts 
for 22.9 per cent of total income. The range of private incomes, 
however, is enormous and this component of total income is distributed 
very unevenly, as indicated by the high coefficient of variation. 
Unevenness in the distribution of private income, however, appears not 
to be reflected in unevenness in the distribution of total income. On the 
contrary, the range of total income is slightly smaller than the range of 
contract income and hence there is a hint in the data that in the Chinese 
institutional framework the existence of income-earning opportunities 
outside the collective sector may help to reduce inequality in the overall 
distribution of income.” 


The pastoral economy 

The pastoral economy of Xinjiang revolves around sheep, which 
account for two-thirds of all livestock. Next in importance come goats, 
followed by cattle and then horses and donkeys. In 1984 there were 
nearly thirty million animals in the region divided as follows: 


Most of the losers, however, were spccialiscJ workers and if they were paid more than the 
average worker, a fall in their income could conceivably he u.s.sociated with a reduction in 
inequality. This seems to me to he rather improbable considering the narrow wage differentials 
one finds in China. 

This hypothesis was first advanced when analysing the distribution of income in the commune 
sector. .See Keith Ciriffin (ed), op. at. 
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sheep 

20.00 million 

goats 

4.00 

cattle 

2.80 

horses 

1.00 

donkeys 

1.00 

camels 

0.16 

pigs 

0.70 


Most of these animals, excluding the pigs, graze on natural pastures, of 
which there are 700 million mu suitable for grazing. 

The pastoral economy is semi-nomadic. That is, the household often 
has a permanent base where the women and children live, but the 
menfolk and older boys move with the herds in well-established 
seasonal patterns. These patterns usually contain three grazing areas: 
one pasture used in the Spring and again in the Autumn, a Winter 
pasture and a Summer pasture. In some areas the distances covered can 
be vast. In Fu Yun county in the Altai region, for instance, the herds are 
moved about ninety times in the course of a year and travel 800- 
1,000 km. 

The livestock economy is very extensive in its use of land and is fairly 
well adapted to the environment of Xinjiang. Productivity, however, is 
in general very low. One reason for this is an imbalance in the seasonal 
availability of pasture. The scarcity is partly due to natural conditions 
and partly to policy mistakes which resulted in grasslands being 
converted into wheat fields. As one authority has forcefully put it: in 
recent years, many fertile rangelands were blindly reclaimed for 
planting, and as a consequence the shortage of Winter-Spring seasonal 
pastures became acute. 

Possible solutions to the problems of the livestock sector include (i) 
permanent settlement of herdsmen in towns, (ii) reconversion of 
marginal grain land into pastures and (iii) increa.sed output from the 
existing resources employed in the sector. 

Permanent settlement of the nomadic population may be a long-term 
solution, but for the time being it is unrealistic. An attempt forcibly to 
settle, say, half a million pastoralists would almost certainly lead to a 
decline in output in the sector and a fall in income of the pastoralists. 
Conversion of marginal grain land back to grazing land certainly is 
feasible and in fact is agreed policy. So far, however, reconversion has 


'' Shen Chang-jiang, Pastoral Syslrtm in Arid and Stmt-Arid Zones of China (Pastoral Network 
Paper 13b) London: Overseas Development Institute. January 1W2. p 11 
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been on a relatively small scale and it probably would be sensible to 
expand the programme considerably. It must be accepted, however, 
that even a large reconversion programme would not markedly alter the 
prospects for the livestock economy. A major improvement depends 
upon changes within the sector itself, and it is these changes which the 
economic reforms hope to encourage. 

The keystone of the economic reform of the pastoral economy is the 
transfer through sale of livestock from collective to private ownership. 
Beginning in 1978, the collective units have distributed their animals to 
individual households on the basis of publicly agreed criteria. In most 
cases animals have been allocated among households in accordance 
with the size of household, on an equal per capita basis. In a few cases, 
however, allocation has been according to the size of the labour force in 
the household. Occasionally, too, a commune has adopted a 
combination of the two criteria. These reforms were virtually aimpleted 
in 1984. It is noteworthy that the allocation criteria almost certainly 
imply a reduction in inequality among the pastoral population. The 
reason for this is that prior to the reforms a household’s collective 
income was derived from work points earned by its able-bodied 
workers. Today, however, to the extent that livestock are allocated on a 
per capita basis, a household’s income from grazing is a function of its 
total size rather than the size of its labour force. The price at which 
livestock are sold to households is higher than the price at which the 
communes could sell animals to the state but lower than the price at 
which households can purchase animals in the free market. 

The average size of herd received by households has varied 
enormously from one part of Xinjiang to another. The average per 
household is about 1(K) head, but the maximum is more than .SOO. At the 
other extreme some households received as little as four animals per 
person, especially when the household also engaged in farming and 
regarded livestock as a minor activity. Predominantly pastoral 
households seldom have fewer than fifty animals. Once the initial 
distribution of collective livestock was completed, households were free 
to buy and sell animals as they wished. 

The grasslands remain under collective ownership. Each household, 
however, is allocated several pieces of pasture land—one in each 
seasonal location—for which it is responsible under contract. The 
amount of land received by each household depends on the size of its 
herd. The location of each household’s pieces of land—an important 
consideration in a semi-nomadic society—is decided by the collective in 
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I public discussion. Often groups of households |X)oi their land and 
manage their herds as small cooperatives and in this way they are able to 
' take advantage of economies of scale in grassland management and 
improvement schemes. 

The reformed livestock sector thus has three levels of organisation 
and ownership. The animals are privately owned by households. The 
pastures, although allocated to individual households, in practice 
frequently are managed by cooperatives, while the land itself continues 
to be collectively owned. 

The contract between a household and its collective has two parts. 
^ First, the household must pay to the collective one or two yuan a year 
for each sheep or other animal it owns. This is intended to cover the 
collective’s tax liability and its management costs and to sustain the 
collective accumulation and welfare funds. Second, the household is 
required to sell to the state 7-8 per cent of its animals each year at the 
state purchase price. The state marketing rate is not fixed, but is 
determined periodically after discussion between state organs (at 
region, county and township levels) and, ultimately, households. 
Statistically, the gains have been impressive. The number of animals has 
increased from 24 million in 1978 to 30 million in 1984, an increase of 25 
per cent in six years. The average weight of a sheep during the same 
period rose from 13 kg. of dressed meat to 15 kg., a rise of 15 p>er cent. 
The marketing rate increased by nearly a third, from 9.9 percent in 1978 
to 13 per cent in 1984, and the marketing rate of livestock sold on the 
free market (where prices are much higher) rose from 2-3 per cent to 
.5-6 per cent, ie, it probably doubled. As a result of these changes, living 
standards among the pastoral (xjpulation have increased considerably 
and the acute poverty that once afflicted the nomadic people is rapidly 
disappearing. 


Conclusions 

Xinjiang demonstrates that arid regions arc not necessarily condemned 
lo poverty and backwardness. Us experience shows yet again that 
Jeserts are partly man-made. Poor economic policies, neglect and abuse 
jf the natural environment, can lead quite quickly to erosion, 
iegradation of the soil, destruction of the forest cover and even 
nicro-climatic change. Happily however, Xinjiang also shows that 
hese processes can be reversed. It requires enormous effort and 
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progress inevitably is slow, but the desert can be reclaimed and a viable 
and prosperous economy created. 

The success in Xinjiang is due in part to support from the central 
government, and particularly to the generous provision of resources 
necessary to sustain high rates of investment in mining, transport, 
power and irrigation. The institutional arrangements that have evolved 
in recent years all appear to have been successful. Households are now 
responsible for farming throughout most of the region, but communal 
institutions still exist and seem to function reasonably well. They are 
particularly important in managing irrigation systems and ensuring an 
equitable distribution of water and, as voluntary cooperatives, in 
managing collectively owned pasture land. 

Clearly, from the point of view of efficiency and growth, the current 
economic policies are superior to those, say, of the mid-197()s. Growth, 
however, is not the only consideration, although it obviously is an 
important one. We are interested, too, in poverty and inequality. 

In China as a whole we know that in the period 1978 to 1984, the real 
income of peasants rose very much faster than the real income of 
workers, viz., 15.0 per cent per annum as compared to 8.2 per cent. As a 
result, rural-urban inequalities diminished sharply.Even so, the 
overall distribution of household income became less equal, although 
the degree of equality in China remains very great compared to most 
other Third World countries. Official data indicate, for example, that the 
Gini coefficient^ for household income rose from 0.237 in 1978 to 0.264 
in 1984.'^ 


Table 5: The distribution of income amonR households 

(Gini coefficients) 



1978 

1984 

Peasants 

0.250 

0.288 

Workers 

0.185 

0.169 

All households 

0.237 

0.264 


Source: Li Chengrui, ‘Reforme du systeme econumique et amdlinration du niveau dc 
vie', Beijing Information 23(29) 22 July 1985. 

'' Li C'hengrui, ‘Rdformc du syslime dconumiquc el amiliuratiun du niveau de vie', Beijing 
Information 23(29), 22 July 1985, pp 18-24. 

Note, however, that the coerricicnis refer to total household income not income per head. If 
households with large incomes also tend to be households with a relatively large number of 
members, as seems likely, the coefGcients in the text exaggerate the degree of inequality among 
persons. It is less likely, however, that changes in the coefficients are misleading as to trends in 
inequality. 

t A measure of the degree of inequality. 
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Within the urban areas the wage reforms seem actually to have 
reduced inequality among households of workers, but inequality among 
peasant households increased during the six-year period’^ and it is this 
that accounts for the rise in the overall Gini coefficient. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to be precise about trends in the rural 
areas of Xinjiang. As indicated above, it is likely that in the pastoral 
economy the economic reforms have contributed to a reduction in 
inequality. On the state farms, in contrast, inequality has probably 
increased. Not every slate farm worker has proved to be a good peasant 
farmer and consequently the income of some households has fallen 
considerably. The result, inevitably, has been a greater variation of 
incomes around a higher average level of income. 

The situation in the oases is even more complex. Collectively owned 
land was distributed among members of communes largely on a per 
capita basis and hence the initial impact of the reforms was strongly 
egalitarian. Recently, however, the rules governing employment of 
labour by households and private accumulation of the means of 
production have been relaxed and this has created opportunities for 
enterprising households to establish large and sometimes very 
profitable businesses. 

For example, one household visited in Turpan established a grape- 
canning factory in July 1985. At the time of our visit in September there 
were eighty employees, with an additional twenty employees expected 
to be hired in the near future. The design capacity of the factory was 
1(X),(XX) jars of grapes a day and the planned profit was .KXl.lXX) yuan a 
year. This, obviously, was an unusual and perhaps even unique case. It 
is significant, however, in that large private factories are now allowed, 
whereas previously factories of such a size would have been organised as 
a cooperative. 

High private profits from factories owned by households will, of 
course, result in a few very high incomes at the top end of the 
distribution. The profits mentioned above are truly e.xceptional. but 
rich peasant households—in the so-called lO.lKX) yuan households—are 


’’ Li Chengrui. op at, docs not contain GinicocfTicicnls for peasant hv>uscholds. Wc have therefore 
inferred the values using the formula 

G, = 0.2G, + n.SGp. 

where Ci ~ Gini coefficient and the subscripts t, w and p refer to total, worker households and 
peasant households, respectively. (Note that in 19IC. 20.it per cent of the population lived in 
urban areas.) 



Table 6: Measures lo reduce poverty in Turpan 
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not uncommon, and their presence is a clear signal that greater average 
prosp>erity has been accompanied by greater inequality. 

One must be careful, however, not to exaggerate the changes that 
have occurred in the distribution of income. Dramatic gains by a tiny 
minority of very prosperous households are highly visible, whereas 
improvements at the bottom end of the distribution can easily be 
overlooked. The community still assumes responsibility for meeting the 
basic needs of all families and the five-guarantee programmet still 
operates. Moreover, the level of support to poor households has been 
increased broadly in line with the rise in average incomes. 

A distinctive feature of Chinese policies to combat poverty is the 
emphasis placed on increasing the production potential of households; 
relatively less emphasis is placed on transfer payments designed to 
maintain the level of consumption. Consider, for instance, the case of 
Turpan city (sec Table 6). 

As can be seen in the table, assistance given to ‘difficult households' 
to increase production took several practical forms, and not listed, from 
August 1985 the city decided to give members of ‘difficult households' 
priority in employment in state enterprises and, additionally, to help 
‘difficult households' to transform themselves into ‘speciali.sed 
households'. The objective of the city is to solve the problem of poor 
households within two years. 

The final impression, thus, is that in Xinjiang the economic reforms 
have been accompanied by some increase in inequality in the rural 
areas, particularly on the state farms, but the incidence of poverty has 
clearly declined. Compared to other arid regions in the world, above all, 
of course, to the arid regions of Africa, Xinjiang has done exceptionally 
well. Where many countries have experienced agricultural stagnation, 
declining incomes of the peasantry and mass famine, Xinjiang has 
enjoyed rapid rural development. Success has owed little to the 
generosity of nature. Indeed, in few places on earth is the natural 
environment less promising or the achievements more impressive. 
Xinjiang shows that a prosperous countryside can be created under 
unfavourable circumstances and this demonstration can be a shining 
example to many millions of people everywhere. 


^ 'ITicse are; 1) adequate nutritkin 2) suffieient eluthing 3) shelter 4) basic educatuin 5) a decent 




TREVOR FETCH 


Dependency, land and oranges 
in Belize 


Logwood, mahogany and land tenure' 

Lacking mineral resources and concentrated centres of population, and 
placed ambiguously between the jurisdictions of the Captains-General of 
Yucatan and Guatemala, Belize in the mid-seventeenth century was of 
little interest to the Spanish colonial empire. It therefore formed a 
perfect base for British buccaneers raiding Spanish shipping. After the 
I66()s the settlers turned their efforts to the exploitation of logwood, a 
large shrub much in demand by the European wool industry for use in 
dyeing, which commanded a price of £100 per ton.’ 

The Spanish Crown finally recognised the right of the settlers to cut 
logwood in 1763, by which time the enterprise was in decline due to 
overstocking in Europe. The 'Baymen', as the settlers were known, 
turned instead to mahogany logging. The Convention of London of 
1786 recognised the claim by the Baymen to exploit mahogany as well as 
logwood (within territorial limits which in practice were already being 
ignored) but precluded permanent settlement or agricultural 
production. 

The first logwood cutters determined land ownership by ‘location’, by 
which they meant simple occupation of a plot of land. When greater 
formalisation became necessary in 1767, a Public Meeting agreed that 
locating a hut in an uninhabited logwood area, invariably on a river 
since there was no other means of transport, would establish rights 
over 1 ,()(K) yards of river bank to each side, reaching back halfway to i 
the next navigable river, provided that the logger held no other location ' 
on the same river. Despite this rule, an inquiry by the Superintendent 
twenty years later revealed that fifteen individuals had secured title to 
four-fifths of the logwood locations by the expedient of registering the 


' This and subsequent histurical material fullows the accounts in N Ashcraft, Colonialism and 
Underdevelopment: Frocesses of Political Economic Change in British Honduras, New York: 
Teachers (’oilegc Press, 1973, Chapters 3-.S; N Dobson, /I History of Belize, London: Longman 
1973, chapters 3, 4 and 8; C H Clrant, The Making of Modem Belize, Cambridge University ; 
Press, 197<i, chapters 1 and 2. 

' Grant op. cit., p 30. 
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land in the names of their servants. The rules were altered to allow two 
holdings per river, and in view of the greater forest area needed for the 
exploitation of mahogany, the river frontage was increased to a total of 
three miles. 

A commission appointed by the superintendent of the colony in 1820 
found that all the valuable ‘works’ (as the larger mahogany locations 
were called) had been allocated, and that some individuals still 
controlled eight to ten holdings. Ownership by location was abolished, 
and existing tenants were granted the freehold, other land reverting to 
the Crown. In subsequent years a number of larger grants of Crown 
Lands were made, a policy which further concentrated the pattern of 
land tenure as smaller holdings ‘by location’ showed a tendency to be 
swallowed up by larger grants surrounding them. Boundary disputes 
continued until the establishment of the Lands Title Registry in 1859, 
but even by 1838 the large landowners were strong enough to ignore a 
proposal to introduce a fee for land grants since they already possessed 
the freehold on all the most valuable land in the country, the accessible 
and mahogany rich lands to the north, and could do without further 
grants. 


The rise of the merchant elite 

Forestry dominated the early nineteenth-century economy. Logwood 
continued to make some contribution, but the ‘crop of dependency’ was 
mahogany. Demand was kept buoyant by shipbuilders and the fashion 
for Chippendale-designed furniture, but even by 1810, when exports 
reached over T'/t m board fcet.^ there were signs that the haphazard 
destruction of the forest along the rivers would lead to difficulties in the 
future. In 1805, the loggers had been forced to import oxen from 
Honduras to aid in extracting timber from the more inaccessible areas to 
which they were driven. These operations raised costs, and rendered 
the loggers more exposed to periodic fluctuations in prices. The 
landowners were therefore always eager for sources of further income, 
and since there existed a constant need to import foodstuffs for the 
forestry labour force, import/export trade provided obvious 
piossibilities. 

After the Central American Federation achieved independence from 
Spain in 1823, Belize provided the main trading route to Europe for 
twenty years. One estimate puts the proportion of Central American 

' Dobson op. cit., p 129. 
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trade passing through the settlement as high as three-quarters. In 1839 
Under-Secretary James Stephen commented that it ‘carries on a very 
large and valuable smuggling trade with Central America. This 
constitutes the real value of the place."* Equally significant was the 
entrepot trade with the Yucatan. The volume of business was sufficient 
to attract a number of London merchants into partnership with the 
landowners, so that the elite acquired a dual basis of domestic forestry 
and metropolitan mercantile interests. 

As the republics of Central America became more securely 
established, the importance of Belize declined, so that by the 184()s 
trade revenue was falling. In addition civil war in the Yucatan from 
1846-8 further disrupted the market. Although some Belize City 
merchants attempted to make the best of the situation by selling arms to 
the Santa Cruz Maya rebels, it was the boom in demand for mahogany 
caused by the expansion of railways in Europe which postponed the 
inevitable conflict of interest between the domestic and metropolitan 
elites. In 1846 mahogany exports reached 13 m board feet.*’ Depression 
again gripped the settlement in the I86()s. The peak of railway 
development had passed, and trade with the US was disrupted by the 
Civil War (1861-5) (which did however provide a further opportunity 
for profitable gun-running) and by Belize’s transition to colonial status 
in 1862, which brought it fully within the ambit of Britain's system of 
imperial preference. 

In 1871 the monopoly power exercised by the landowning elite 
throughout the history of the settlement by means of its dominance of 
the Public Meeting and the locally elected Legislative Assembly was 
broken, when executive power was devolved to a Legislative Council 
directed from London as part of the transition to Crown Colony status. 
Economically, this development was paralleled in the after-effect of the 
collapse of European mahogany prices. Without mercantile revenues to 
cushion the shock, many of the trading houses found themselves in 
difficulty. As the strong foreclosed upon the weak in the wave of 
bankruptcies which followed, land ownership became increasingly 
concentrated under the control of the metropolitan merchants. 

By 1870 the bulk of private land was in the hands of 4 owners, the two 
largest, Young, Toledo and Co. and the British Honduras Company 
holding some two million acres. The latter was based upon the holdings 


* Dobson op. cit ., pp I.39-41. 
' Ashcraft op. cit., p 37. 
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of James Hyde, one of the original monopolists identified in 1785. In the 
1820s the firm became linked with James Hodge of London, the 
partnership passing into the hands of the powerful London banking 
family of Hoare in 1875, changing its name to the Belize Estate and 
Produce Company (BEC). When Young, Toledo and Co became 
insolvent in 18^ the bulk of its lands were purchased by BEC.'* Thus, by 
the turn of the present century forestry and trade were dominated by a 
single company, alien-owned, whose holdings encompassed one- 
fifth of the total land area of the country, onc-half of the lands in private 
I ownership, and almost all of the prime mahogany forest.^ 

Commercial agriculture and the Great Depression 

Enforcement of the ban on agriculture in the treaties with Spain suited 
both the British government, anxious to avoid unnecessary diplomatic 
wrangles, and the forestry elite, who saw it as a threat both to the labour 
force for the mahogany works and to the profitable trade in foodstuffs 
imported for their commissaries. The first serious attempts at 
agricultural production were the result of two waves of immigration, the 
first by Garifuna'* from the Bay Lslands into the south of the country in 
the 1820s, and most importantly by mestizo and Maya refugees from 
the civil war in the Yucatan in the 1840s. By 1861, the population of 
the northern Corozal district exceeded that of Belize City. These new 
populations, marginal to the interests of the forestry elite and 
accustomed to agricultural labour, quickly seized upon the developing 
market opportunities abroad. Few of the enterprises lasted long; the 
sugar industry in the north was doomed by low prices in the 1880s. 
Coconuts provided a more durable source of revenue; it was not until 
after World War II that falling prices, neglect of the plantations and 
hurricane damage led to the decline of the industry from its peak export 
figure of 8,268,530 nuts in 1915.'* 

The development of a banana export industry around the Stann 
Creek valley was at first most successful. In 1891 half-a-million stems 
were despatched to the US through the United Fruit Company, and by 
1906 the total had risen to three-quarters of a million stems of bananas 


" P Ashdown, ‘The Belize elite and its power base'. Brhzfan Studies & h) 1181. pp .W-*). 
’ Grant op. cii ., p 37. 

" Ganfuna: deawndants of intermarriage between escaped slaves and C'anb Amenndians 
"*011 Romney (ed). Land in Briluh Honduras, London: HMSO, IM.SO. p 1W, 
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and 2 million of plantain, the latter for the most part produced by 
Garifuna farmers on small plots. In 1911 United Fruit began production 
on its own account on 12,^X) acres, but two years later the plantations 
were struck by an outbreak of Panama disease, and thereafter the 
industry went into decline. United Fruit’s production, 887,000 stems in 
1917, had fallen to a mere 79,(K)0 by 1932.'" 

Agricultural exports remained merely a palliative as successive 
slumps struck forestry exports, sinking the colony deeper into 
deprc.ssion. 

A brief resurgence of logwood exports in the 1880s preceded the 
entire collapse of the trade due to a)mpetition from cheaper aniline 
dyes. The supfwrting role of logwiMMi in the forestry economy was taken 
by chicle, the processed sap of the sapodilla tree used for chewing-gum 
base. Mahogany exports surged upwards once more at the beginning of 
the century following an increase in demand in the US, but soon fell 
back once more. ITic introduction of tractor haulage in 1924 enabled 
previously inaccessible stands of timber to be reached, but unit costs 
remained uncompetitively high compared with alternative sources of 
hardwoods in Brazil and Africa. Mechanisation also accelerated the 
reduction of labtmr employed in forestry, reinforcing the domestic 
effects of the slump. As early as 1921 the balance of trade moved into 
deficit," where it has remained to the present. The collapse of 
mahogany and chicle prices in the 193()s had a catastrophic effect, 
accentuated by the disastrous hurricane which struck Belize on 10 
September 1931. The extent of the crisis can be gauged by the fact that 
in 1929 10 per cent of the revenue of the administration was derived 
from duties on whisky destined to be smuggled into the US, which was 
under Prohibition from 1920 until 1933.By 1931-2, the proptrrtion 
had risen to 11.75 per cent of revenue and fully 75 per cent of export 
duties. 

Despite the critical revenue situation, the landowners successfuly 
pressed for a reduction in the tax on chicle in 1933, by which time BEC 
had established the country's first sawmill, using BH$20(),000 of 
hurricane relief loans. Loans for agriculture, on the other hand, were 
hard to raise. In the following year, the tax on sawn lumber was 
abolished. As BEC’s operations pressed deeper into the inaccessible 


Ashcraft op at ., p .SH; Romney op. c'a ., pp 118-19. 

" Ashcraft op. cu., p 50. 

P Ashdown, ‘Bootlegging in Belize 1920-33’. Belizean Studies 8(5) 1980, pp 15-16. 
” Grant op. at., p41. 
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Hillbank area, the villages of Indian Church, Xaxe Venic, San Jos^ and 
Yalbac were depopulated.''* When the administration attempted to 
raise land taxes in 1931, BEC and the other large owners simply refused 
to pay; in 1934 BEC settled its debt (of $115,000) by making over to the 
government some land ‘of indifferent value.After a slight remission 
in 1939, recession deepened still further when the US entered World 
War II in 1941, which led to further restricted exports and rocketing 
food prices. The immediate post-war years were no better, reaching a 
nadir in 1949 after a severe drought. The British decision to devalue the 
I British Honduras dollar on 31 December 1949 somewhat eased the 
competitive position of exports, but the widespread hardship caused by 
the further increase in food prices was a major influence, as has been 
well documented,"’ in the formation of a political movement pressing 
for independence. 

The struggle for independence: the domination of sugar 

Politically, the forty years following the end of World War 11 were 
characterised by the hegemony of the People’s United Party (PUP) 
under its leader, George Cadle Price, and the struggle for self- 
government and independence, finally granted on 21 September 1981. 
In the economic sphere, the decline of the forestry-based economy 
dominated by the BEC was mirrored by the rise of an economy based 
upon sugar as the crop of dependency under the control of the British 
multinational Tate and Lyle. 

Commercial sugar production was reintroduced in the 1930s on the 
initiative of Governor Kittcrmaster, over the opposition of the timber 
elite and the Colonial Office. ‘Your coolness towards these proposals,' 
he complained in 1934, ‘is contrasted unfavourably in the local mind 
with your attitude last year in urging on the Legislative Council the 
advisability of making a loan to Sir Samuel Hoare's Belize Estate and 
Produce Company.'*^ A second-hand factory w'as installed at 
Pembroke Hall (now Libertad) near Corozal in 1935. After the war, 
while timber revenues remained static at around BH$3.5 million per 
annum, sugar exports expanded rapidly. In 1960 over 12.000 tons went 
to Britain under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement; in the following 


Romney op. cit ., p 205. 

'' Grant op. cit ., p 6.5. 

Eg Grant op. c/t., chapters 2-.t. 

” Quoted in A Ford, Telling the Truth, London: Karia Press. 1984. p 4. 
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year with export revenue of BH$4,022,000 from 27,577 tons, sugar 
permanently replaced timber as the country’s primary export earner. 
The company was bought by Tate and Lyle, who renamed it Belize 
Sugar Industries (BSl). The Libertad factory was overhauled and a 
new plant built at Tower Hill. Production topped 50,000 tons in 1966-7 
and 100,000 tons in 1977-8.''' Revenue that year (BH$47,719,000) 
represented 54 per cent of exports, while timber and chicle combined 
contributed a mere 3 per cent.^" Over the same period acreage of cane 
harvested quadrupled to 60,000 acres. 

The old forestry and mercantile interests continued to control the 
land. Of the land in private ownership in 1954, only 10 per cent of 
“readily farmable soil’ was in use for permanent cultivation, with a 
further ."10 per cent leased for milpar' Large holdings accounted for 94 
per cent of privately held land. Since mahogany profits had been 
reinvested abroad, especially in the US, the owners not only lacked 
capital but often were ‘unable’ to meet their annual land tax payments. 
The British Government Land Survey concluded; Tt is difOcult to suggest 
a remedy which does not involve cutting down the size of the estates 
severely.’’’ By 1966, 90 per cent of privately owned lands were in the 
hands of foreigners. Of the 365 owners whose acreage exceeded 100, 
almost half were foreign and their holdings totalled 2,136,000 acres. 
The Belizean majority held only 234,000 acres. Of the 2 million acres 
owned in lots of 10,000 acres or over, only three out of fifty owners were 
Belizean,"' Still pre-eminent was BEC, which had been acquired in 
1947 by the British timber combine, J Glicksten and Sons.^^ The 
company sold some land, but in lots of over 5,000 acres at a speculative 
price which put it beyond the reach of domestic farmers. The new 
owners, for the most part from the US, continued to hold the land in 
speculative inactivity.’’’ By 1968 BEC’s lands had been reduced to 
872,412 acres. In the 1970s Glicksten was itself acquired by the 
International Timber Company (ITC). Shortly before merging with 
Montague L Meyer to form Meyer International, ITC sold BEC along 


Ashcrafi op. cit. , p ,5.1, 

Abstract of Statistics l9flS. Central Statistical Office. Ministry of Economic Development, 
Belmopan 1985, Table 4.1. 

Abstract oj Statistics 1977. Central Planning Unit, Belmopan 1977, Tables 5(1 and 52. 

Milpa'. shifting cultivation under forest aivcr. 

^ Romney op. cit. , pp 262-4. 

Grand op. cit., p 306. 

^ A Gregg, British Honduras, Uindon: HMSO 1968, p 123. 

Grant op. cit. , p 307; C Zammit, The Belize Issue, London: Latin America Bureau 1978, p 50. 
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with its Other tropical timber operations ‘considering that there was no 
future in them.’ (Meyer International still owns the Sibun Land 
Development Company. “) The purchaser, for a price of U S$4.7 million, 
was a financier from Georgia, F W Bellote.^^ 

The government’s first attempt to exert some degree of control over 
land speculation, a tax on undeveloped land introduced in 1966, had 
little effect. Of wider importance was the Aliens' Landholding 
Ordinance (No 31 of 1973) which prevented the acquisition by 
non-Belizeans of more than ten acres of rural land, except where the 
Minister of Natural Resources had used his discretion to ‘grant to an 
alien a licence to acquire and to hold an estate in land subject to such 
terms and conditions in the licence as he may think fit for the 
development of the said land.’ (Section 6(1)) The following year, the 
government passed legislation enabling it to acquire land in the public 
interest.^" The government’s greatest success in the recuperation of 
land was in 1972 in persuading Tate and Lyle to sell its lands, on which it 
had grown 50 per cent of its sugar cane requirements, to small farmers in 
return for a levy on cane deliveries.^'" 

The government also encouraged agricultural expansion in other 
areas. Under the stimulus of producer cooperatives, exports of fish, 
especially lobster, expanded rapidly, reaching 10 per cent of exports by 
the 1980s.^ Banana exports resumed in 1975 through United Fruit/ 
Fyffes; despite transport difficulties and falling production since 1979, 
revenues have remained good due to favourable prices in Britain. A 
third growth area was citrus. 

A cooperative exporting fresh fruit had existed in the Stann Creek 
area, which is perfectly suited for citrus, before World War 11 when lack 
of markets finished it. The enterprise was based around the plantation 
of the Jamaican company, Sharpe Bros, and local growers turning away 
from bananas. The industry revived after the war due to a ten-year 
contract with the British Ministry of Food. Acreage under citrus 
increased from 100 acres in 1950 to 6,000 acres in I%5, stimulated 
especially by the planting of a 2,000 acre grove by Salada Foods of 
Canada. A mini-boom in the 1960s, caused by severe frosts in Florida, 
benefited for the most part only the five or six largest growers and the two 


F Ncctoux, Timber!, London; Friends of the Earth. 1985, pp 48-9, fi5. 

^ Financial Times (London) 18 November 1985. 

" Zammit op. cit., p SI. 

^ Liborio Aytuo, former Secretary of Belize Sugar Board, interview Augu-it 1985 . 
Belize in Figures 1985, Belmopan: Government Information Service. 
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foreign-owned processing plants; the small growers, unable to bear the 
costs of maintenance in years of low prices, tended to allow their grove: 
to deteriorate. Nevertheless, by 1982 acreage was up to 10,000 acres anc 
citrus also contributed 10 per cent of export revenues.'^* 

A further 10 per cent was contributed by the garments exported bj 
the US-owned Williamson Industries, an ‘offshore’ plant established ir 
1 % 1 . 


The economy in 1984-5 

Despite these successes in diversification, when the PUP left office in 
the General Election of December 1984 the economy remained in deep 
crisis. The 1984 trade deficit of Bze$69.4 m represented an imbalance ot 
imports to exports of 4 to 3, almost a quarter of imports being accounted 
for by food and beverages.^’ Sixty per cent of productive agricultural 
land remained foreign-owned and largely unexploited.Critical level: 
of unemployment and poverty were only kept at bay by emigration ol 
large numbers of Afro-Bclizcans to the US, and their remittances home 
of US dollars. Estimates for the scale of the migration range from a 
commonly accepted 30-50,0(K) to 90,(XX).'’^ In a natural succession to 
the bootlegging of the 1920s and 1930s, some Belizeans began to exploit 
the ready market in the US for marijuana, especially during 1984 when 
domestic political pressures forced the Price government to stop the 
aerial spraying of plots with paraquat herbicide. Estimates put the value 
of the trade at at least $100 m, equal to the total legal exports, though 
few of the profits remain in the country. By early 1985, Belize was 
believed to be the fourth largest producer of marijuana in the 
hemisphere. 

Debt repayments forced Belize to the IMF for the first time in 
mid-1984. In order to stave off imminent devaluation, the new United 
Democratic Party government of Prime Minister Manuel Esquivel 
quickly negotiated a US$13 m loan from USAID, in addition tc 
US$7 m in Special Drawing Rights from the IMF. The formei 


'■ Ashcraft op. cit. , pp 74-6; G Hartshorn (cd), Belize: Country Environmental Profile, Belize City: 
Robert Nicolait and Associates 1984, p 83; Belize in Figures. 

Annual Abstract 19(15 Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 

Hartshorn op. cit. , p 83. 

M Jatnail, ‘Will independence mean new dependence?’, NACLA Report on the Americas. 
July/August 1984, p 13; The Beacon 21 December 1985. 

M jamail, ‘Still struggling for indcpendence‘, NACT.A Report on the Americas, May/Junc 1984 
p 9; Belize Briefing, April 1985. 
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committed it to the abolition of quantitative import controls and to the 
generation of a volume of extra trade with the US equal to the value of 
the loan.^ 

Legal exports remained dominated by sugar, which accounted for 
approximately half of export revenue and arable land acreage and a 
quarter of employment and GDP.^’ 

With the world market price of sugar at an all-time low, the industry 
was reliant up>on quota sales to the US and EEC. In volume terms, the 
42,000 ton EEC quota under the provisions of Lome III was most 
important, yielding an average of Bze$600.63 per ton compared with 
Bze$236.54 on the open market in 1984-5, but the depreciation of the 
pound sterling against the dollar since 1980 gave rise to a notional loss in 
revenue over the period of Bze$200,()00 compared with constant 1980 
exchange rates. In revenue terms, the US quota introduced for the 
1982-3 season and reduced to 24,500 tons for 1984-5 and 16,500 tons for 
1985-6 was more significant, yielding an average Bze$841,49 per 
ton.^** 

The contraction of the Belize sugar industry was spectacularly swift, 
and followed the decision by the new government not to carry through a 
Letter of Intent signed by the previous administration to buy out Tate 
and Lyle's majority shareholding in BSI. Negotiations proceeded 
through May and June 1985. the multinational pressing extremely harsh 
terms backed up with a threat to close the industry completely. The 
Libertad factory was closed, and reduced production of SO.IXX) tons was 
transferred to Tower Hill. All but 10 per cent of Tate and Lyle's holding 
was transferred to a trust on behalf of the remaining employees in return 
for any dividends declared over ten years. The multinational retained a 
management contract, and acquired a licence to import 5.500 tons of 
plantation white sugar in 1985-6 to sati.sfy the domestic market."' As 
the Minister of Trade commented, ‘Tate and Lyle are in a position to 
make demands on the government and the resources of the country, and 
the government has little alternative but to go along.For its part, the 
company claimed that the sale 'has allowed necessary commercial 
decisions to be taken that would have been extremely difficult for 
foreign owners of .such a key industry in the Belizean economy. In 


Belize Briefing, April IW-S. 

" Tite Guardian (London) 8 November 198.S, 

“ Central Bank of Belize (CBB). Quarterly Review, June IW. pp 1(1-11. Sepiemlxrr IW p s 
Belize Briefing, June, August. October iW5. 

■*' Insight, August 1985. 
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addition, the industry could now qualify for assistance from 
international lending agencies. 

The disastrous effect of the closure of the Libertad factory on the 
relatively prosperous Corozal district was received rather stoically. A 
former union official at the factory summed up the historical situation 
succinctly; ‘Just like mahogany, chicle has its time, sugar has its 
time—and it’s come already. 

As can be seen from Table 2, all of the alternative export industries 
are heavily dependent on the US market. Two crops at present 
insignificant but with growth potential—cacao and winter vegetables— 
are 1(K) per cent US controlled. The cacao programme is managed by 
the Hershey Corporation, which buys all the crop, and the vegetable 
trade is a development of the Caribbean Basin Initiative and puts Belize 
into direct competition with most of the other nations of Central 
America and many Caribbean Islands. Exports in the first season 
(1984-5) totalled 344,624 pounds, making the sector the fastest growing 
in the economy, proceeds were a mere Bze$23,7()0 due to adverse 
transfer pricing by Miami corporations.^-^ Tourism, another growth 
area, is also dependent on the US, both for visitors and the development 
of resort facilities. 

The only possibility for short-term expansion lay in citrus. The 
structure of the industry had changed little since the 1960s. Of the Citrus 
Growers Association’s 375 members, 90 per cent farm under four acres, 
while 36 per cent of the groves are owned by the processors."” Salada 
had passed through the hands of Kelloggs into the ownership of the 
Swiss giant Nestle (Belize Food Products), while in 1983 Sharpe Bros 
sold 90 per cent of their interest in the Citrus Company of Belize to a 
consortium headed by the Citrus Growers Association of Trinidad (50 
per cent) and local farmers, effectively resolving a damaging price 
dispute between growers and processors. Between 1979 and 1983 
exports almost doubled, with acreage rising by 1000 per year. Loans for 
citrus development accounted for 22 per cent of all agricultural loans 
(Bze$3.5 m), increasing by 8 per cent at a time when agriculture loans 
as a whole dropped by almost one-third. 


■“ Tare and Lyle Annual Report I9K.S. p 14. 

Abuid Zetina, former regional rifficial Belize Workers Union, interview August 1985. 
■” CBB, Quarttrly Review, March 198S, p 8. 

Hartshorn, op. cit ., p 85. 

Inforpress, 24 January 1984. 
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The British Overseas Development Administration finances an 
agronomist and a programme for the improvement of neglected groves, 
drainage and fertiliser projects and a nursery.'** The aid package 
negotiated in London in July 198S included a feasibility study for a 
30,000 acre grove in the southern Toledo district (compared with the 
9,000 acres in Stann Creek.)"*’ 

Two factors contributed to the boom. Severe frost damage in Rorida 
from 1980 to 1984, together with the reappearance of citrus canker, led 
to soaring prices for orange juice concentrate, which reached a high of 
US$1.75 per lb in January 1985. In addition, the provisions of the CBl 
removed a 30 per cent tariff from Belizean exports to the US, enabling 
Belize to compete for the first time with the world market leader, 
Brazil. But during 1985, the pace slackened as the Florida industry 
recovered and world prices fell. Belizean production for the second 
quarter was only 0.6 per cent down on the same period in 1984, but 
revenue fell by 14 per cent.'*'* By the end of the year, Brazil had cut its 
export price by one-third and the New York delivery price had fallen to 
below US$1 per lb, while production in Florida was expected to be up 
by 27 per cent.'*'* As in the 1960s, the effects of the price fall seem likely 
to hit the small growers the hardest; an article contributed to the 
newspaper Amandala complained of domination of the Citrus Growers 
Association by large growers and representatives of the processors 
under a regulation which restricts membership of the Board of 
Directors to growers who have produced ‘at least 15 per cent of the fruit 
delivered for processing during the previous year.'^' 

In October 1985 the whole pattern of both the citrus industry and the 
Belizean economy was radically altered, once again through the agency 
of the lands of the Belize Estate and Produce Company. 

The ‘Coca Cola* land deal 

The US owner of the BEC lands found the burden of land taxes tmi 
great; in 1982 he sold out to a Belizean businessman, Barry M Bowen, 
head of a substantial trading empire, for $7 m including $2 m in back 

Minister of Natural Resources, Speech to the (’itrus Cirowers Avsociation, The Beacon 21 

September 198.*!. 

Minister of Natural Resources, interview in New Heine. September 19X5, 

“ (’BB, Quarterly Review. June 19R.5, p S. 

Financial Times (London) 11 October 1985; 23 October 1985; 7 November 1985; 24 Januars 

1986; 30 January 1986. 

Amandala, 22 November 1985. 
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taxes. During the post-war period a logging railway had been extended 
to beyond Gallon Jug to facilitate mahogany extraction, but the area 
still contained an estimated 4,592,700 cubic metres of exploitable 
timber including 444,000 cubic metres of primary hardwoods and the 
country’s 'richest reserve of mahogany’.^' The Gallon Jug settlement 
was abandoned in 1965. 

Bowen intended to clear 120,000 acres over six years to fuel a 
wood-burning power station and a pulp mill, replanting 20 per cent with 
fast growing species such as eucalyptus and selling off the rest as cattle 
pasture or for citrus. When backing for the scheme from international 
agencies was not forthcoming due to profound concerns over 
environmental damage and doubts as to the scheme's economic 
viability, Bowen found himself in difficulty servicing the US$4.8 m loan 
he had taken out from the Banco Metropolitano SA of Panama to 
finance the purchase.In February 1985, the Supreme Court of Belize 
ruled him liable for the debt, rejecting an intervention by the 
Attorney General who argued a prior claim by the government in lieu 
of unpaid taxes.The implications of the rescue negotiated by Bowen 
and finally announced on 2 October 1985 were enormous. 

A US$6 m deal involved the whole of the BEC lands, 686,186 acres, 
'the largest single piece of potentially arable land in the whole of Central 
America,’ one-eighth of the land area of Belize. The US involvement 
represented both the largest investment from abroad since 
independence and the largest single foreign investment by a US 
company in a nation covered by the CBI.’^'’ 50,000 acres were bought 
outright by Minute Maid, Coca Cola’s juice subsidiary; 50,000 acres by 
a partnership between two Houston businessmen, Walter Mischer and 
Paul Howell; and 50,000 acres was retained by Bowen himself. The 
remainder, over half-a-million acres, is owned jointly on a 30:30:40 
basis. In addition, lands in the New River Lagoon area were made over 
to the government to cover some B$800,0(X) in land taxes. 

Coca Cola will establish a 5,000 acre citrus nursery, rising over seven 
years to 25,0(X) acres. Total investment is estimated to reach US$120 m, 
close to the present GDP of US$158 m. In the short term, exports of 
citrus are expected to quadruple. 

Hartshorn op. cit ., pp 'M-5. 

’’ New .Scientist, ml, reprinted Amandala 4 May 1984; Finmciul Times (London) 18 November 

1985. 

” Inforpress 28 February 1985. 

Financial Times (London) 3 October 1985. 

" Belize Tunes, 20 October 1985. 
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The multinational will benefit in a number of ways. Minute Maid, 
the US market leader in orange juiee with a market share of 20-25 per 
cent, is the largest grower in Florida with 22.000 aeres. supplementing 
its needs with imports primarily from Brazil. The Belize operation will 
be free from fears of frost and disease problems, and will also eseape the 
produeer/proeessor disputes whieh affeet Brazilian output since no 
plans have been announced for the company to purchase fruit from 
Belizean growers. Its shipments of fruit for processing at its two Florida 
plants will benefit from the CBI tariff advantages, worth almost $2 pier 
box, a reduction also applicable to the output of the proces.sing plant it 
may establish in Belize after 199(1 if production warrants it. 

Belize will benefit from such swift replacement of the gap left by Tate 
und Lyle, and, in the words of Prime Minister Esquivel, be an “example 
:o other companies and firms looking for a good environment in which 
0 locate their projects’,^ since the foundation of the UDP's economic 
itrategy is the attraction of private foreign investment. The project will 
dso impart stability to the citrus sector, at present vulnerable to price 

* The Beacon, 5 October 1985. 
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changes and dependent on the CBI, due to expire in 1996, for 
competitive advantage. But the clear danger remains that the 
involvement of Coca Cola will be limited to that of an offshore 
agro-industry reminiscent of the plantation economies of colonial 
times. Officially the direct benefits are listed as ‘improvement in 
infrastructure, increase in employment and the training of specialised 
skills to nationals.’*’^ The government will generate most of the 
infrastructure improvements it-self, using part of the British loan of June 
19S.‘5; employment at full production will be 800 permanent and 1,500 
casual staff, while the training requirement is a condition for the 
granting of a fifteen-year tax holiday, any application for which would 
reduce severely the revenue from the investment to the hard-pressed 
Treasury, under Belize’s investment incentives laws.*** 


A new elite? 

The main concern over the transaction is that other than for half of Coca 
Cola’s holding, it appears that no announcement has been made of 
development plans for any of the rest of the land, giving rise to fears that 
it may remain once again unused, or be exploited in environmentally 
destructive projects. The government has not explained this departure 
from the usual practice under the Aliens Landholding Ordinance. 

I'he BEC lands have a complex pattern of soil types and drainage 
patterns, leading a recent .study to conclude it unsuitable for large 
monocrop agribusiness, but ideal for agroforestry development,while 
a 1954 survey indicated as a major development constraint ‘ownership 
by a company not ready to sell the land in small lots.’*’'* 

Bowen is reported to be negotiating with the Hershey Corporation 
with a view to establishing cacao; he has also expressed interest in 
continuing exploitation of mahogany, and in developing the tourist 
potential of the area's Maya ruins. An unsuccessful bidder for the land 
had intended a wildlife reserve and tourist complex with citrus and 
cacao at the perimeter. Bowen still maintains enthusiasm about the 
power-station project, but this is unlikely to be any better received than 
before.*^’ (When asked for his view of wood-burning as an energy source 

CBB, Quarterly Review, September 1985, p 8. 

Iniijfhi, November 1985; Belize Briefing, tiecember 1985. 

^ Hartshorn op. cit., p 82. 

“ Romney op. cit., p 206. 

Financial Times (I^ndon) 18 November 1985; Daily Telegraph (London) 26 November 1985, 

Tampa Bay Business, 25 August 1985. 
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in an interview for the government magazine New Belize the Minister of 
Natural Resources ducked the issue, claiming that he understood that 
‘only a limb or two from those trees would be used.’)“ 

Cattle farming for low-grade hamburger beef, is a strong possibility. 
This most destructive use of shallow forest soils may have consumed 
one-third of Central America’s forests over the last thirty years, ‘Of all 
tropical countries, Belize may have the least depleted soil resources.’^ 
To the north-east and south of the BEC lands Mennonites (an 
immigrant community of fundamentalist Christians from North 
America) use cleared forest to support the country’s commercial dairy 
industry. Livestock has been expected to expand for some years; the 
Belize Meats Ltd abattoir, owned 51 percent by the government and 49 
per cent by the US Contris Bros corporation, operates at 20 per cent 
capacity and received US Department of Agriculture certification (for 
export) in April 1985. A month later, the government suppressed a 
profitable export trade in live cattle to the French Caribbean.'”* 
Politically, the question is the extent of the influence the economic 
power of the Houston investors has enabled them to win over the 
government. Bowen’s link with Coca Cola is longstanding, since he has 
held the Belize bottling franchise since 1960. After a courtesy visit to the 
opening of the Grenada parliament. Prime Minister Esquivel's first 
foreign trip was to Houston at the invitation of its Chamber of 
Commerce.** Of the other investors, both Houston-based, Paul 
Howell’s oil company has interests in promising test wells in the north of 
Belize,** and sponsored an unsuccessful scheme to save the Libertad 
factory by buying molasses from BSI for conversion into ethanol. 
Howard Mischer, a prominent Republican property developer and 
banker, joined the board of Howell Petroleum in 1983. Both men are 
reported to be linked in an enterprise named Bclco (surely an acronym 
for Belize Company) with Keith Jackson, another Houston 
businessman who owns Maya Mariculture, a USSIO m shrimp hatchery 
project which represents the best prospect for expanding marine 
products revenue. Williamson Industries is based in Fort Worth, Texas, 
while a number of Houston investors are involved in hotel construction 
m the fast expanding tourist resort Ambergris Cave. Coca Cola Foods, 
he parent of Minute Maid, is itself based in Houston. 

■' New Belize, September 19K5, p 13. 

' Hartshorn op. cir., p 81. 

‘ Insight, June 1985; Belize Briefing, June 1985. 

' New Belize, March 1985, p 7, 

’ New Belize, September 1985, p 9. 
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Table 1; Belize’s external trade by area, 1984 (Bze$000) 


Total UK CARICOM USA 


Domestic 

Exports 

145,719 29.885 

13,794 

84,277 


(20.5%) 

(9.5%) 

(57.8%) 

Imports 

260,373 21,715 

3,904 

113,377 

( 8.3%) 

(1.5%) 

(43.5%) 


Source: Annual Abstract of Statistics 1985 


Table 2: US share of domestic exports, by sector 1984 (Bze$000) 


Sector 

Export 

Value 

%of 

total 

Exports 

Value of 
Exports 
to USA 

%of 

sector 

total 

% of 
total 
Export 

Sugar 

65,069 

44.7% 

29,632 

45.5%* 

20.3% 

Garments 

31,240 

21.4% 

28,499 

91.2% 

19.6% 

Citrus 

19,.545 

13.4% 

8,015 

41.0%* 

5.5% 

Fish 

13,439 

9.2% 

12,875 

95.8% 

8.8% 

Bananas 

6,286 

4.3% 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Timber 

2,131 

1.5% 

510 

24.0% 

0.3% 

Chicle 

847 

0.6% 

847 

100% 

0.6% 

Fruit/Veg 

288 

0.2% 

287 

99.7% 

0.2% 

Cacao 

260 

0.1% 

260 

100% 

0.1% 

Meat 

1 

0.0% 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Logwood 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


1.39106 

95.4% 

80925 


55.4% 


• 31.«%toUK 

** 57.2% to Trinidad and Tobago 
Source: Calculated from Trade Reptrrt, 1V84 


Conclusion 

The export economy of Belize is becoming increasingly dependent ( 
the US market. In addition, all sectors of growth or potential growth a 
US-controlled; all save cacao, and including the largest tract of private 
owned land, are under the control of a small group of Texas-bast 
businesses.**^ ITie domestic factors contributing to the hegemony of tf 
new metropolitan elite are the rapid collapse of the crop of dependet 
sugar between 1980 and 1985, and long-term structural problems 

Belize Briefing, October and December 1985; Inxight, November 1985. 
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agricultural underdevelopment, balance of trade deficit and 
underemployment. The dangers to the country of too open an attitude 
towards foreign investment are illustrated by reports that another 
Houston businessman, the major partner in a scheme to establish a 
detergents industry, was wanted in his home state on fifteen fraud 
charges.*^ There are indications that the new UDP government, as it 
gains the political experience denied it by the 30-year monopoly of 
power by the PUP, is becoming more wary of dependence on the US. 
Proud of its record in combatting the marijuana traffic, it was 
profoundly angered by US pressure to resume aerial spraying, a 
sentiment expressed in a powerful speech by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the UN General Assembly in October 1985.*^^ In January 
1986, the ‘Gone Abroad’ columnist of the UDP newspaper complained 
of the ‘surprising arrogance’ of USAID, warning their Belize 
representative of ‘the anti-American sentiment which is already in 
danger of mushrooming in Belize.’’" In itslO-point ‘Highlights of the 
UDP Year in Review’ the paper did not include the Coca Cola land 
deal, although it had previously described it as ‘the most significant 
foreign investment made in Belize.’” It is to be hoped that Belize, after 
a history of dependence on logwood, mahogany and sugar controlled 
from London, may yet escapic dependence on citrus controlled from 
Houston. For the government itself it is a political conundrum: the 
citrus groves planted now should just be reaching production in time for 
the next General Election in 1989. 


“ Dalian Morning News. 10 October 19K.S. 

New Belize, October I9S5. pp 91.t. 

The Beacon. 11 JanuHry 19Sb. 

” The Beacon. 2 November I98.S. 21 December 1985. 
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Aquino’s elite populism: initial 
reflections 

The passing of the old order in the Philippines yielded dramatic scenes 
reminiscent of 1789 in France and 1917 in Russia. 

But did the accession of the Aquino government have the same 
significance for the people of the Philippines as the two European 
revolutions had for the French and Russians? Despite the unrestrained 
use of the word ‘revolution’ by Aquino partisans, what took place in 
those glorious February days was not a revolution but essentially a 
transfer of power from one faction of the Philippine elite to another. 
The dictator may have fled and liberalisation may be the order of the 
day but, as in Raul Alfonsm’s Argentina, the old social structure is still 
in place. 


An elite government, but a complex one 

And yet this government does not simply represent a return to the 
formal democratic system that preceded the imposition of the Marcos 
dictatorship in 1972. Emerging after fourteen years of harsh repression, 
the government has a very strong anti-fascist strain. And inheriting a 
treasury debauched by the kleptocratic practices of Marcos and his 
cronies, Cory Aquino and her closest associates have launched a moral 
crusade against the old corrupt and extravagant ways of the Filipino 
ruling elite. 

Cory Aquino herself is the embodiment of these strains and just how 
strong they are was manifested in two of her first acts in office: she 
ordered the release of all political prisoners, including top leaders of the 
left, over the objections of the military and she decreed that 
Malacanang, the presidential palace, be converted into a ‘Museum of 
Decadence’. There is in this a spirit something akin to revolutionary 
Puritanism, and it is one of the sources of Aquino’s immense popularity. 

Another feature of this government that dilutes its ruling-class 
character is its dependence on massive popular mobilisation or ‘people’s 
power’. It came to power, not through elections, but through extra- 
parliamentary means on the back of a military but largely spontaneous 
people’s movement. Elite interest groups surround Aquino, but she 
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herself is situated not by a political machine but by this direct 
charismatic relationship to the masses. ‘I will not allow myself to be 
stopped,’ she has declared, ‘The people are on my side and 1 can still 
draw large crowds in the squares.’’ 

Keeping this relationship alive and strong will entail enacting policies 
which are likely to step on the toes of the conservative elite forces. As 
many of her elite backers have already discovered, ‘revolutionary 
legitimacy' is a double-edged sword. 

A third critical feature of the Aquino administration which offsets the 
dominance of ruling-class interests to some degree is its ambivalence 
toward the US. Success has many parents, and among those now 
claiming paternity of the new government is the US. 

This claim is dubious; President Reagan did not desert Marcos until 
after the Filipino dictator had already been defeated by a people's 
uprising and a military mutiny. Nevertheless, many Washington 
officials, especially at the State Department, are congratulating 
themselves for having pushed Marcos to liberalise and to hold elections, 
which resulted in his losing control. Some see in the Philippine 
developments a successful implementation of the ‘Doctrine of the TTiird 
Force’ which has allegedly replaced the ‘Kirkpatrick Doctrine', which 
stood for firmly backing authoritarian allies like Marcos. According to 
Charles Krauthammer, one of the doctrine's most ideologically strident 
proponents, the Third Force concept is simple. ‘In friendly countries 
ruled by dictators, America should use its influence to support a “Third 
Force”, a democratic alternative to a pro-American despot on the one 
hand and communist insurgencies on the other. A Third Force strategy 
means not settling for the lesser of two evils, but trying to help build and 
support a middle, democratic way.’’ 

Cory Aquino's movement is seen as such a Third Force. But whether 
it will accept or effectively play the role Washington wants it to assume 
is open to question. Though they were definitely receiving 
encouragement from the US Embassy and State Department officials 
prior to the elections,’ Aquino’s forces were receiving other signals 

' 'Aquino interviewed on commilmcni to change.' Im RepuhMua (Rome). 11 March IVSo. p 
Reproduced in Foreign Broadcast and information Service. Dui/v Hrpon .A»iu uiul Poii/it. l.t 
March 198(>. 

■ Charles Krauthammer, ‘Bringtng a third force to bear'. Time. 10 March lO.So, p 84 
' Shortly after Marcos announced the snap presidential elections, the US Embassy ihurj^ed'uffai'c ':. 
Philip Kaplan, gathered key opposition leaders, including Jr)stl C'ojuangco. Cor\ Aquino's 
brother, and But/ Aquino, her brother-in-law. for a breakfast meeting with Richard Holbrixike. 
former Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and Pacific Affairs Those present were urged 
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from the White House. Reagan’s notorious claim that there was ‘fraud 
on both sides’ and his hanging on to his old ally, Marcos, until the end, 
angered Aquino, who already resented the shabby treatment that 
Washington had accorded to her husband when they were in exile in the 
US in the early 1980s. Aquino and many other members of her cabinet 
may not be leftists but they have been victims of Washington's 
opportunistic diplomacy and it is something of which they arc very 
wary. 

While the US continues to exercise significant influence over key 
elements within the new government (such as Vice-President Salvador 
Laurel and Defence Minister, Juan Ponce Enrile) that influence is not 
as dominant as it was under Marcos. 


An unstable coalition of elite factions 

The US nevertheless has a lot of room to manoeuvre, since a prime 
characteristic of the new government is its being an unstable coalition of 
sharply competing elite factions or tendencies. Dominant among these 
are the elite reformists, many of whom were disenfranchised under 
Marcos by his imposition of martial law in 1972. While favouring the 
restoration of formal democracy, the elite reformists retain a strong 
interest in maintaining the country’s landlord-dominated semi-feudal 
agrarian structure and keeping the economy structurally tied to the US. 
Aquino is. by blood and marriage, linked to two of the most prominent 
landlord families in Central Luzon, while Salvador Laurel is the 
chieftain of the most powerful landlord political dynasty in Southern 
Luzon. 

Aquino’s conservative instincts arc manifest in her views on land 
reform, the principal svrcial issue confronting her government. ‘It is not 
so much a matter of distributing land,’ she recently said, ‘but of enabling 
people to share profits. By sharing out the land, you only create more 
problems because sugar cultivation, for instance, is definitely 
uneconomic if carried out in small plots.’'* The desire not to disturb the 
economic status quo is also reflected in her choice of two staunchly 
pro-Western businessmen, Jimmy Ongpin and Jose Concepcion Jr, as 


by the Americans to field one presidential candidate and were advised not to press fur the 
legalisation of the Communist Party or to raise the issue of the US ba.ses since this "would not play 
well in the US' Cunndential cable from US F.mbassy Manila, to Secretary of State, b November 
IIJS.S. 

■* "Aquino interviewed . . op. al. 
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her chief economic lieutenants. A devout Catholic, she pays special 
attention to the extremely influential Cardinal Jaime Sin and to a 
coterie of Jesuit priests noted for their strong anti-communist 
sympathies who are actively searching for ways to outmanoeuvre the 
left in gaining popular backing for conservative social reform. 

Next in terms of influence within the governing coalition is the 
militarist faction headed by the Defence Minister, Juan Ponce Enrilc, 
and the Armed Forces Chief of Staff, Fidel Ramos, who defected from 
Marcos. After fissioning into ‘loyalists’ and ‘rebels’ during the four-day 
February uprising, the Armed Forces of the Philippines have fused 
together again. ‘Over-staying generals’—most of them pro-Marcos— 
have been retired in the military’s effort to gain a new image as the ‘New 
Armed Forces of the People’, as General Ramos put it. Yet, it is the 
same old army, with scores of officers and military units from lop to 
bottom implicated in the fourteen-year repressive rule of Marcos. 
Enrile was instrumental in planning the imposition of martial law in 
1972, and he has allegedly enriched himself by pillaging the treasury just 
as other Marcos cronies have before he was marginalised from the 
regime’s inner circle when his presidential ambitions clashed with those 
of Imelda Marcos. As head of the national police, the Philippine 
Constabulary, General Ramos presided over that branch of the armed 
services which compiled the worst record of human rights abuses during 
the Marcos period. Many leaders of the ‘Reform the Armed Forces 
Movement’ are field commanders who initiated counter-insurgency 
campaigns which took a high toll of innocent civilian lives. 

Aside from serving as a vehicle for Enrile's overweening ambitions, 
the overriding goals of the militarist faction arc to pursue the 
counter-insurgency drive against the leftist New People's Army, to 
retain the military’s influence in politics and to protect it from being 
subject to judicial prosecution a la Argentina. But most important, 
being solidly pro-US, the militarists serve as the key conduit of US 
influence into the governing coalition. 

A potential source of support for the Enrile-Ramos group is the old 
Marcos political machine, which is currently in disarr-ay. This mixed bag 
of local warlords, regional strongmen, and technocrats, however, is not 
likely to disappear. Yet Enrile’s wooing of his former comrades is likely 
to be disputed by Laurel, a skilled political operator who himself was 
part of the Marcos bloc until 1980. 

Perhaps the weakest grouping within the administration is that 
formed by elite or middle-class nationalists—classified as 'liberal 
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democrats’, or LDs, by the left. The liberal democrats are not only 
strongly anti-fascist, but they also espouse nationalist policies aimed at 
sharply reducing US political and military influence. Among these 
individuals are former Senator Jovito Salonga, head of the Commission 
on Good Government, an elite politician who evolved into a strong 
nationalist after the imposition of martial law; former Senator Jose 
Diokno, chairman of the Human Rights Commission, who is one of the 
most uncompromising critics of US bases and transnational 
corporations in the Philippines; and the Minister of Labour, Augusto 
Sanchez, noted not only for his nationalist credentials but also for his 
anti-capitalist views. 

There are other appiointecs, who arc considered even more radical, 
such as the Minister of Social Services, Mita Pardo de Tavera, and the 
Human Rights Commissioner, Sister Mariani Dimaranan, head of the 
prestigious Task Force for Detainees. It is with this grouping of liberal 
democrats and progressives that the US is most uncomfortable, for most 
of them are not known for putting expediency ahead of political 
principles. They are not an immediate threat, however, for though they 
are in highly visible positions, they are eclipsed in numbers and 
influence by the traditional elite reformists and the militarists. Their 
presence, nonetheless, lends the government an image of being 
progressive. 

The composition of the ruling coalition is a response not only to the 
profound anti-dictatorial sentiment of the population, but also to the 
fact that the centre of gravity of mass political opinion has moved left in 
the last two decades, towards nationalism and egalitarianism. In a very 
real sense, there cannot be a return to the conservative elite democratic 
system that existed prior to 21 September 1972. The long Marcos rule 
created a deep-seated popular revulsion against elite exploitation, 
arbitrariness, extravagance, corruption, patronage, and warlordism— 
all of which were ruling-class political practices during the 
parliamentary republic which Marcos and his gang merely appropriated 
and developed to a cosmic scale. Likewise, the steady US backing for 
Marcos contributed immeasurably to the weakening of the ‘colonial 
mentality’ and the spread of a mass nationalism which was hardly 
appeased by President Reagan’s last-minute ditching of Marcos. 

The current coalition government represents a very messy method by 
which the elite reconstruct its hegemony among the Filipino masses, 
but given the heightened state of political mobilisation, which cuts 
across all classes, it has few other options. 
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Destabilising conflicts 

The conflicts within and among the factions and tendencies making up 
the governing coalition are likely to be destabilising, especially as the 
overwhelming tasks of political and economic reconstruction get under 
way. Already, the traditional conflict over the spoils of political office 
has emerged among the elite reformists. Aquino supporters. Laurel’s 
UNIDO Party and the PDP-Laban Party of the piopulist politician, 
Nene Pimentel, are currently locked in struggles not only over cabinet 
appointments but also over the apportionment of provincial and 
I municipal posts. With cases of two or three appointments to the same 
public office coming to light, many Filipinos arc beginning to wonder if 
the new government can, in fact, escape being smothered by the ‘spoils 
system’ that sapped the legitimacy of the pre-martial law republic and 
destroyed the dictatorship. 

The tensions between the elite reformists and liberal democrats, on 
the one hand, and the militarists, on the other, will intensify. The first 
few weeks of Aquino’s rule were marked by sharp, though muted, 
conflicts with the military over the release of leftist pt)litical prisoners 
and over the government’s strategy toward the insurgency. Aquino’s 
staging of a two-million strong demonstration a few days after the 
military had protested about her release of the alleged Communist 
Party founder, Jose Maria Sison, and other leftists was meant partly to 
show who was boss. After Enrile warned that the Armed Forces 
Reform Movement would ‘have a say’ if Aquino were to replace him. 
she responded by forming a Human Rights Commission whose 
members vowed to investigate and pro.secute all ‘official terrorists’ all 
the way to the top of the military hierarchy. And against Enrile’s and 
Ramos’ strong preference for a mailed-fist approach toward the 
insurgency, Aquino unveiled a counter-insurgency programme which 
placed the emphasis on ‘reconciliation’ and reformist co-optation. The 
alliance between Enrile and Aquino is indeed a very fragile one. and it is 
unlikely to survive a determined effort by Aquino to bring human rights 
abusers to justice and to drive the military back to the barracks. 

Aquino’s group and the militarists, however, are likely to find 
themselves on the same side, struggling against the nationalists and 
liberal democrats when it comes to policies toward the US and US 
capital. The Human Rights Commission Chairman, Jose Diokno. has 
already raised once more the nationalists' demand that the bases be 
withdrawn soon. While Finance Minister Ongpin has laid out a 
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programme promising free enterprise and welcoming foreign capital, 
the Labour Minister, Augusto Sanchez, has called for tough restrictions 
on multinational firms and stronger measures to protect labour from 
‘dirty capitalists'. The nationalists are also already making life hard for 
the reformist elite and pro-Western technocrats on two issues: the 
International Monetary Fund austerity programme, which they want 
ended immediately and the $26 billion foreign debt, a large part of 
which they want to repudiate outright. 

The economic time-bomb 

The instability and conflicts within the governing coalition will be 
exacerbated by a number of developments, but principal among these is 
the conjunction of a deepening economic crisis with heightened 
expectations of economic relief. Over the last two years, the GNP has 
fallen by 10 per cent. However, there is no relief in sight, for the crisis of 
the Philippine economy is not simply due to plunder by Marcos and his 
cronies. Nor is it merely a conjunctural problem associated with the 
international recession. It is a structural crisis associated with the 
economy’s colonial, export-oriented character at a time of global i 
recession, reduced demand for its traditional agricultural exports, and 
rising protectionism in the West against its newer, labour-intensive 
manufactured exports such as garments. The lack of a dynamic 
industrial sector based on an expanding internal market has meant the 
absence of a countervailing mechanism against the depression of the 
export sector. Thus, even without a Marcos plundering the Treasury 
and even if the international banks were to grant some relief from the 
onerous payments for the country’s $26 billion debt, it is unlikely that 
the economy will stop contracting in the next few years. 

Aquino’s strategy so far has been to buy time by exposing the full 
extent of Marcos’ pillaging of the economy, kindling some hope in J 
recovering the wealth kept in overseas banks and US real estate and I 
calling for sacrifice in the months ahead. I 

The limits of such a strategy, however, are likely to be reached very I 
soon, especially with people who have experienced nothing but the I 
erosion of their living standards for the last fourteen years. At a time of I 
great concern over the US budget deficits, it is unlikely that massive I 
amounts of aid can come from Washington, although the international I 
banks might temporarily ease their debt repayment terms and the IMF 9 
might relax its austerity programme. ■ 
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That the popular radicalisation spawned by the economic disaster 
would continue after Marcos’ departure had, in fact, been foreseen by 
Aquino’s slain husband, and his words contain a grim warning for her:'’ 
Look, you have a situation when Marcos falls, you come in, the Communists 
back off, and people expect you to make miracles. How do I put back three 
million jobs? How do 1 bring down the price of gasoline, for Pete's sake ... So 
the people will say, 'Jesus Christ, you’re the guy we waited eight years for? 
You’re even worse! . . .’ The thing I can say is, the first guy that will come in 
will be blown out in six months. Then a second guy will come in and he’ll be 
blown out in six months. 


Aquino and the Left 

The future of the Aquino Administration will be greatly dependent on 
her relations with the Left. Has Aquino decisively outmanoeuvred the 
Left and marginalised it, as some analysists have claimed? Or is 
Aquino’s glorious February Uprising merely a prelude to a Red 
October? 

The conventional view propagated by the Wall Street Journal and the 
New York Times is that the Left was a big loser in the recent events since 
it lost its ‘best recruiter’, Marcos. Moreover, by choosing to boycott the 
7 February elections, the Left—represented by groups such as Bavan, 
the largest popular opposition grouping, the Nationalist Alliance, and 
the outlawed National Democratic Front—is said to have lost the 
opportunity to gain a position of significant influence within the new' 
administration. 

Aquino’s forces did not need the Left to win and her key advisers 
knew this right from the beginning. Moreover, explicit support from the 
Left, they feared, would play right into Marcos' hands by allowing him 
to paint Aquino as the ‘candidate of the NPA’, which he tried to do 
nonetheless, unsuccessfully. But most important, the Aquino forces 
were conscious that they were not only fighting to oust Marcos but also 
trying hard to outmanoeuvre the Left and prevent a real revolutionary 
solution to the Philippine crisis. 

The Cory Aquino movement is a genuine populist phenomenon, but 
ts leadership is provided by the elite and its main base is the urban 
niddle class. It is the latest manifestation of the political mobilisation of 

' ’The Philippines: the more things change, the mure they remain the same, an interview with 
Benigno Aquino', Multinational Monitor. February IWl. p 17. 
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the middle class which was sparked by the Aquino assassination in 
August 1983. This spontaneous movement absorbed the ineffectual 
elite opposition, then challenged the leading role of the mass-based, 
causc-oriented opposition which the National Democratic Front had 
helped to forge in the previous decade. The middle-class movement and 
the Left opposition coexisted uneasily until the National Assembly 
elections of May 1984, when the middle class threw its weight behind 
candidates of the elite opposition while the Left-led ‘cause-oriented’ 
opposition boycotted the polls. 

It was not, however, until Cory Aquino’s candidacy that the various 
elite and middle-class political factions pulled together, with Cardinal 
Jaime Sin of Manila and the Catholic Church hierarchy playing a 
decisive role in the process. Cory’s ability to combine the image of 
suffering widow with that of a determined, courageous Joan of Arc 
image succeeded in bringing out on to the streets millions of the 
unorganised working masses—the great mass of struggling lower 
middle-class clerks, small stall-owners and vendors, small transport 
operators, unorganised workers and the vast number of residents of the 
cities’ ever-expanding shanty towns. The organised forces of the Left 
within the lower classes could not match this spontaneous, populist 
wave, and, in fact, Bayan and the other organisations did not wage an 
active boycott campaign. 

Aquino’s populist success shows how far the Left has to go in its 
organising work among the urban masses. Ironically, however, it is i 
success built on appropriating the tactics of the Left—pushing the limits 
of legality through militant amfrontations and shaking the foundations i 
of the regime through the extra-parliamentary mobilisation of the | 
people. Indeed, Aquino’s successful seizure of power would not have , 
been possible without the groundwork that had been laid in the previous ' 
fourteen years by the Left’s uncompromi.sing opposition to Marcos, and 
without the ‘space’ for open opposition in the cities that had been 
created by the countless demonstrations staged by the Left in the 1970.s 
which the regime had unsuccessfully tried to repress with violence. 

The common goal of overthrowing the Marcos order, however, has so 
far overshadowed the competitive dimension in the relationship 
between Aquino and the Left. In a number of conciliatory statements, 
the National Democratic Front (NDF) has recognised Aquino as 
president, pledged support for ‘positive measures’ like the release of 
political prisoners, and urged her to make moves toward land reform J 
and greater independence from the US. Indeed, the Left assesses 
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Aquino's ascendancy as a 'crack in US imperialism's hold on the 
Philippines. 

Aquino, for her part, has initiated a policy of ‘reconciliation’ with the 
Left, aimed at integrating it into the ‘democratic mainstream’. The 
release of all political prisoners, including the top leaders of the Left 
(including the alleged founder of the Communist Party, Jose Maria 
Sison) and the naming of nationalists and some progressives close to the 
mass movement to cabinet positions are gestures in this direction. 

Competition, however, is not far from the surface. Like her slain 
husband, Aquino and her closest advisers see bringing the Left into the 
parliamentary process as a way of taming it, confident that, as in Europe 
and Japan, the revolutionary Left would remain a minority if it enters 
the bourgeois democratic arena. The Left, for its part, views the 
‘democratic space’ created by the new regime as providing an 
opportunity for it to experiment with new tactics and new forms of 
organisation to win over the unorganised masses and ‘middle forces’ 
which have been activated by the Aquino candidacy and the February 
uprising. 

In the immediate future, the state of relations between Aquino and 
the Left will depend greatly on resolving the status of the New People's 
Army (NPA), the main armed wing of the NDF. Aquino has offered a 
cease-fire and an amnesty for insurgents who lay down their arms, 
coupling this with a warning that 'those who do not [heed the call to 
reconcile] will face a reformed and reinvigorated fighting force 
dedicated to the protection of democracy and the honour of our 
country’. In response, the NDF and the general staff of the NPA have 
stated that ‘[with] just, sincere, and prudent moves of the concerned 
parties, a negotiated ceasefire [is] possible on a nationwide scale.' They 
add, however, that ‘objective conditions at the present time do not 
permit the surrender of the people’s right to bear arms in the defence of 
their revolutionary gains in the past 17 years'. 

Just negotiating a ceasefire will be hazardous, for the Left will 
demand measures to guarantee its safety, including the dismantling of 
military units guilty of human rights abuses, meting out justice to 
military men implicated in such abuses, and the withdrawal of military 
units from large areas of the countryside under NPA control. Cory 
Aquino might just be receptive to these conditions, but it is unlikely that 
Enrile and the military will agree to them. Indeed, even as Aquino 

National Democratic Front International Office, ‘Statement on the new jiovernmenf. 27 
February 1986. 
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announced the policy of reconciliation, the military was carrying out 
search and destroy missions in various parts of the country and 
redeploying several battalions from the cities to areas of the country 
marked by high levels of insurgency. 

For the Left, in fact, the main threat does not come from Aquino’s 
policy of co-optation but from the militarist faction of the government, 
which it sees as waiting in the wings, waiting to reassert its dominance at 
the appropriate time, with backing from the US government, whose 
main interest continues to be the eradication of the Left through a 
military solution. One NDF document describes the government as 
highly unstable and sketches what it sees as the likely scenario in the 
next few months or years:^ 

The instability and conflicts in the governing coalition will be exacerbated by 
the continuing economic crisis, the growing popularity of demands for 
fundamental solutions to the Philippines’ basic problems, and the advance of 
the national democratic movement. The new regime has raised expectations of 
swift, widespread, and thorough political and economic changes which it 
cannot possibly fulfill, given its essential character as a government of the ruling 
class. In the face of mounting dissatisfaction ... the government will find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain a policy of trying to coopt the revolutionary 
movement. This will make the US prescription of a vastly stepped-up 
aiunter-insurgency program more attractive to the government. The US 
has, in fact, made it quite clear that its continued support for the Aquino 
government is contingent on its capacity to implement a more effective 
counter-insurgency effort than that which took place under the Marcos regime. 

These measures will inevitably translate into a consolidation of the fascist 
machinery, a resurgence of the military’s influence in politics, the blunting of 
democratic reforms, even more intense splits within the ruling coalition—all of 
which could result in the ascendancy of the fascist faction. 

A prolonged political honeymoon between Cory Aquino and the Left 
would, despite their differences, go a long way toward moving the 
country toward a more progressive political order. The US and the 
Philippine military, however, will never allow a modus vivendi, while 
the elite political parties seem determined to bring back the old politics 
of patronage. To complete her already limited programme of 
democratic reform, Cory Aquino will have to break with the US and 
with the elite. She has, indeed, consistently and pleasantly surprised the 
country with her progressive moves. But there are limits to elite 
populism. 

’’ National Democratic Front Cnmmittec for North America. ‘The New Philippine situation and our 
immediate tasks', 9 March 1986. p 8 
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lernational Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 
jvcrning Criuncil; Ninth Annual Session 
rme, 21-24 January 1986 

ter eight rounds of consultations, lasting a period of two and a half years, an 
ient was reached among donor countries on the second budget replenishment 
•D (IFAD II). The agreement, reached when negotiations resumed in Rome 
anuary 1986, was endorsed by the 141-member Governing Council, 
negotiations, which began in June 198.1, had been prolonged by a dispute 
n members of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), chiefly 
, over their relative budget contributions. IFAD, which targets concessional 
o poor farmers in developing countries, was founded on a partnership of 
and OECD countries, which had resulted in their funding IFAD in a ratio of 
OECD to OPEC contributions. OPEC members’ efforts to reduce their 
contributions owing to falling oil revenues had, however. ntet with opposition 
le US, which insisted on retaining the original ratio, 
igreement was reached on IFAD H after the US lowered its objections to a 
on in OPEC’s proportionate contribution from 42 per cent to 40 per cent. The 
vel of funding agreed upon was, however, much lower than had been st)ught. 
mi.shmcnt of S.SOOmoverthe three years 1985-7 was agreed upon, constituting 
r cent budget drop from previous funding levels, amplified by taking inflation 
.'ount. (The original fund agreed in 1977 had been $1 bn and IFAD I. agreed in 
ad been $1.1 bn, with 56per cent from the OECD, 41 per cent from OPEC and 
snt from non-oil exporting developing countries.) At the time of the Council 
g, only $460m had actually been pledged by donors (S276m from OECD 
es and $184m from OPEC countries). Since a further $24m was to come from 
i-OPEC developing countries, OPEC and OECD members agreed to make 
-‘dgesforthe remaining! 16m by 19 February 1986,on the basisofa2;.^ratio 
disappointing level of the replenishment was partly offset by the Council's 
al of a separate budget of S.'KKhn for IFAD’s Special Programme for 
laran African countries affected by drought and desertification. The 
Time, ftKusing on small-scale agricultural and irrigation projects in the 
was a departure from IFAD’s usual funding arrangements, in that it was 
mainly by OECD countries. The total amount pledged at the time of the 
g was $200m. 

ew of the difficulties experienced in securing IFAD II. IFAD's President, 
azairy, established a committee of experts to study ways of financing IFAD in 
ire, without abandoning its 'special character' and governing structure, which 
qua! voting power to the three groups of countries (twenty OECD, twelve 
and 109 other developing countries.) The committee was to begin work in 
and to prepare a report for the next meetings of the IFAD Executive Board 
iverning Council. The decision wa.s also taken, at the suggestion of Idriss 
to reduce IFAD’s already low operating costs by 8 per cent.' 
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9‘We had to wait nearly two years to achieve a consensus among the members of 
the Fund on the Second Replenishment of IFAD's resources and another eleven 
months to evolve from consensus to unanimity... in the end, members have come 
forward with the necessary flexibility and determination to secure the future of the 
Fund at least for the time being. We must now translate this confidence and resolve of 
the member-countries into the efficient utilisation of the resources at our disfxisal 
and into charting a more permanent basis for the future operations of the Fund.' 
Idriss Jazairy, President of IFAD, following the securing of IFAD II. UN Press 
Release IFAD/287, 24 January 1986. 

‘We felt we needed to have a lifestyle appropriate to an organisation whose role is 
to deal with poverty.' Idriss Jazairy. commenting on IFAD's decision to cut its 
operating costs. Financial Times (London) 29 January 1986. 


A Commission on Transnational Corporations (TNCs) 

Reconvened Special Session 
New York, 20-31 January 1986 

■The special session of the Commis.sion was reainvened to discuss the draft code 
of conduct on TNCs, most of which had been approved at previous meetings, but 
which remained the subject of residual disagreements.* An extensive exchange of 
views on the oustanding issues in the draft code was reported to have clarified the 
opposing positions involved, but to have proved incunelusive. It was decided that a 
one-day resumption of the session would be convened, after further informal 
consultations.' 


A UN Conference on Conditions for the Registration of .Ships 
Fourth Session 

Cicneva. 2(1 January-7 February 1986 

■After four sessions of the conference, conducted under UNCTAD's auspices 
since July 1984, the hundred participating countries adopted a convention on 
conditions for the registration of ships. The twenty-one article treaty, aimed at 
curbing some of the worst abuses associated with open registries or ‘flags of 
convenience’, is the first international legal instrument which identifies the 
comfKtnents of the ‘genuine link’ supposed to exist between a ship and the flag it flies. 

The three main economic conditions for the registration of ships, concerning 
ownership, management and manning, had largely been agreed upon at the third 
session of the conference, in July 1985.^ Yet to be decided had been their legal status. 
The fourth session determined that of the three central articles in the treaty, that on 
management should be mandatory, while states should have to satisfy either the 
conditions on ownership or those on manning, or both. The Chairman of the 
conference, and Merchant Marine Minister of the Ivory Coast, Famine Fadika, 
explained that the choice was to take account of different conditions prevailing in flag 
states. Some might lack sufficient manpower among their nationals or residents to 
create a genuine link through satisfying the manning requirements, while others 
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might lack sufficient capital to participate through ownership. Flag states were, 
however, required to ensure that the crews of their ships were sufficiently competent 
to guarantee the application of international standards of safety. The terms and 
conditions of employment were also to be checked for conformity with international 
standards, by the state of registration. Labour-supplying countries, which include 
the Philippines and South Korea, were also expressly encouraged to conclude 
bilateral agreements with flag states to protect their nationals. 

The mandatory article on management in effect makes the flag state responsible 
for ensuring that those accountable for managing the ships they register arc also 
capable of discharging any Tinancial obligations they may incur through damages. 
Another key article in the convention pnivides for the establishment of ‘national 
maritime administrations' in flag states, to check for compliance with international 
regulations, particularly those on safety and marine pollution. A further provision 
obliges flag states to ensure that their ships are adequately identifiable, and therefore 
fully accountable, particularly for the purpose of identifying and punishing maritime 
fraud. 

The convention fell short of the aspirations of some developing countries, which 
had argued that flags of convenience were preventing them from expanding their 
own merchant shipping fleets, by allowing Western companies to recruit low-wage 
foreign crews. It was thought that the open registry system was unlikely to disappear 
as a result of the convention, which would in any case not enter into force until it had 
been ratified by forty states, acctiunting for at least 25 per cent of the world's gross 
tonnage. Lamine Fadika expressed the hope, however, that the treaty would become 
operational within five years, but predicted that its effects would be gradual and 
progressive.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FLND/WORI.D BANK 


A International Development Association (IDA) 

Meeting of Donor Countries 
Paris, 27-28 January 1^86 

■The thirty-four donor countries to the IDA met for their First round of 
negotiations for its eighth replenishment (IDA VIII).'’ IDA. the soft loan affiliate of 
the World Bank, provides long-term, virtually interest-free loans to the poorest 
countries, with per capita incomes of below $790 per annum. 

According to Moeen Oureshi, the IDA Senior Vice-President chairing the 
negotiations, the donor country representatives had fixed a negotiating range of 
between $lU..5bn and $12.5bn. They appeared, however, to have determined u 
$12bn target for the three years beginning in July 1987, when IDA VII runs out. Such 
a sum would constitute the same in real terms as IDA VII plus the Special Fund for 
Africa (the special fund provides $1.3bn for sub-Saharan Africa by fifteen 
industrialised countries who were disturbed by the low figure of $9bn insisted upon 
by the US for IDA VII in January 1984). The proposed $12bn would, however, be 
substantially less in real terms than IDA VI. which ran from 1981-4. 

The Chairman of the negotiations also reported the tentative response of the donor 
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countries to US proposals for changing the terms of IDA loans. They accepted the 
suggestion to reduce the maturity of loans from fifty to forty years, provided that the 
replenishment was large enough. They were generally favourable to using some of 
IDA’S resources in a.ssociation with the IMF Trust Fund. They considered the 
possibility of reviewing spiccific loans after a twenty-year period, to assess any 
improvements in a country's financial position, but were not prepared to 
countenance higher interest rates on the loans, as the US was advocating. Though 
the representatives agreed that IDA's priority should be aid to sub-Saharan Africa, 
they were in favour of maintaining the current nominal levels of concessional flows to 
India and China. Both these countries were eligible for IDA funds, but were 
threatened by US efforts to secure changes in the distribution of loans. 

Further meetings of donor countries were scheduled for April and June 198b, to 
prepare for the completion of the replenishment negotiations by the time of the 
annual IMF and World Bank meetings in September 1986.^ 


COMMODITII-^’ 


AUNCTAD Committee on Commodities 
Fileventh Regular Session 
Geneva. 2-1.1 December 198.1 

■.Some one hundred participants on the committee concluded their regular 
session with agreement on three substantive issues: the role of International 
Commodity Agreements (ICAs); international action on commodities not covered 
by ICAs; and the participation of developing countries in the processing, marketing 
and distribution (PMD) of the commixiities they export. 

The committee had begun to assess the role of ICAs, negotiated under the 
Integrated Programme for Comminlitics (IPC), at a special session in June 198.5.’'No 
consensus had been reached then, but draft texts had been submitted by the Group of 
77 (G77) and the industrialised countries respectively, which were considered by the 
committee in December 1985. The ICAs examined were the eight negotiated or 
renegotiated under UNCTAD’s au.spices; cocoa, jute, natural rubber, olive oil, 
sugar, tin, tropical timber and wheat. (The K’A on coffee was concluded within the 
UN, but renegotiated outside UNC^I'AC.) The conclusions adopted could be seen as 
a renewed commitment to ICAs as a fundamental component of the IPC, despite the 
pessimistic forecasts for commodity agreements due to the collapse of primary 
commodity prices since 1981), and specifically to the ‘tin crisis’. As a result of the 
failings of certain agreements, a number of recommendations were made for the 
success of ICAs: 

• Price stabilisation measures, either buffer stocks, export quotas or other supply 
management measures, applied singly or in combination, should be capable of 
defending ‘floor’ and ‘ceiling’ prices with equal effectiveness. 

• There must be adequate financial resources to ensure that a buffer stock operates 
effectively. 
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• Supply management measures should be supported by the vast majority of 
important producing and consuming countries. 

• Agreed price levels should he 'market-related and compatible with dynamic 
market conditions'. There should also be price adjustment mechanisms (where 
pos.sible automatic or semi-automatic) to take account of market conditions. Price 
ranges structured to include discretionary zones, to defend floor and ceiling prices 
more effectively are recommended. 

• The ICA should have the participation and support of as many producer and 
consumer countries as possible, and they should strictly observe the balance of rights 
and obligations under the agreement. 

• Producers and consumers should make use of industry advisers in approaching the 
negotiations. 

• The potential importance of the Common Fund for Commodities for the IPC was 
noted, and errmmittee members urged to ratify the agreement establishing it.'' 

The eleven IPC commodities not covered by ICAs (six agricultural: bananas, 
cotton, hard fibres, vegetable oils, tea and meat; and five mineral or metal; bauxite, 
copper, iron ore, manganese and phosphates) were the subject of a report by the 
UNCTAD Secretariat.Intergovernmental work on these commodities was said to 
be at a virtual standstill. On the basis of the report's suggestions, and of a G77 
proposal, a resolution was adopted by the committee. Ad hoc intergovernmental 
meetings on non-ICA commodities under the IPC, and on hides and skins (over 
which the committee hud previously expressed concern) would be held if prior 
consultations between the UNCTAD Secretary-General and principal and 
interested producer and consumer countries registered a 'perceived need' for them, a 
need confirmed by UNCTAD’s Trade and Development Board, after reviewing 
these consultations at its session in March 198h. These ad hoc meetings would review 
the problems in the world market for each commodity, and the present slate of 
intergovernmental work on it, before recommending some form of international 
cooperative action, prior to the UNCTAD VII conference. 

The issue of developing country participation in the processing, marketing and 
distribution (including transportation) of their export commodities had been 
considered at a special scs.sion of the committee in January 1985.“ No common 
ground had been found between G77 and industrialised countries on frameworks of 
international cooperation on PMD. At the December meeting, a measure of 
agreement emerged on the frameworks, though the main body of work on their 
substantive content remains to be completed. The committee agreed that the 
frameworks should be mutually acceptable principles for global cooperation, but 
specific to each commodity .sector, and aimed at expanding the prircessing and 
exporting of primary commodities in developing countries, and increasing their 
participation in the marketing and distribution of them. It was also recognised, in 
deference to the view of the industrialised countries, that the issue of critena for 
those frameworks should be given importanec. It was not determined whether the 
mutually acceptable principles referred to would encompass specific measures, '* 
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Alntcr-African Coffee Organisation 
Ministerial Meeting 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 11 January WKb 

International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Executive Board Meeting 
London, 20-24 January l‘)86 

■ Representatives from eight consumer countries and eight prtxiucer countries of 
the seventy-member International Cbffee Agreement (ICA) met to consider two 
main issues: whether to suspend the ICA's expi>rt controls before their automatic 
suspension in mid-February I*JK6, in order to reverse the recent dramatic rise in 
coffee prices; and how much of the ICO’s market-ct)ntrol machinery to retain once 
export quotas were removed. 

At the time of the meeting, average coffee prices had risen to over 6()c above the 
$1.2(>“$1.40 per pound range which the ICA seeks to defend. The price rise was the 
result of speculation on the Iikcliho<xl of a shortage of supply of export-quality 
coffee, following the drought affecting the 19b6 coffee crop of Brazil, normally 
resprrnsible for one-third of the world's coffee production. It iKcuned despite the 
ICO having increased its 1985-6 global export quota by 5m bags, to its maximum of 
6.1m bags.” In re.sponse to this rise in prices. President Bclisario Betancur of 
Colombia, the world's second largest coffee producer after Brazil, had launched an 
initiative to support the ICA and lower prices to within the target range. In a letter at 
the end of December 1985 to fifteen heads of state of coffee-producing countries in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia, he called for the immediate suspension of the ICA’s 
export quotas, before their automatic lapse under ICA rules on 19 February 1986. 
(The ICA determines that quotas should be suspended if the average coffee price 
remains above SI ,5(1 per pound for forty-five consecutive market days.) 

This initiative was supported by the twenty-five members of the Inter-African 
Coffee Organisation, of producer rountries. At their meeting in Abidjan, the 
organisation's Chairman, Ivory Coast’s Agricultural Minister, Denis Bra Kanon, 
said that the recent price rise was 'artificial', since there was sufficient coffee to meet 
demand, and African countries, which account for thirty per cent of the world's 
production, could easily meet their 1985-6 export quotas of roughly 15.6m bags. 
While coffee exporters were enjoying the benefits of high prices in the short-term, 
they were wary of the eventual uillapsc in prices, bound to follow from reduced 
consumption and falling demand, as had occurred after the 1975 frost disaster in 
Brazil. They were also anxious to safeguard the future of the ICA. which represented 
their long-term security a.s producers, in the face of increasing disenchantment with 
the agreement and its failure to defend its price ceiling, among consumer countries. 
The US in particular had already threatened to withdraw from the ICA. over its 
failure to secure penalties against exptrrters’ undershipment of their qutitas, and the 
related problem of sales to non-ICO members.” In the context of this disaffection 
with the pact, the producers’ move to suspend their ICA quotas and increase exports 
in order to lower the price of coffee could also be construed as a political gesture 
towards placating consumer countries. 

The position of producer countries at the ICO Board meeting was summarised by 
their spokesman, Jorio Dauster of Brazil. He .said that they were prepared to 
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anticipate the suspension of export quotas, provided that ICO export and import 
monitoring controls were retained. These controls, such as the provision of 
certificates of origin, were seen as vital in enabling the ICO to reimpose quotas once 
the price had fallen, though producers may also have seen them as a means of 
preventing traders in free ports from entering the market once ICO quotas were 
removed. 

The response of the consumer countries, particularly the US, West Germany and 
the Netherlands was, however, sceptical. They were apparently against setting a 
precedent for early suspension of quotas, which could then be applied to their early 
reimposition when prices fell. No agreement was reached at the meeting to suspend 
quotas, which were left to lapse automatically on 19 February 1986. 

The next meetings of the International Coffee Council and Executive Board were 
scheduled for 21 April-2 May 1986.'^ 


A UN Cocoa Conference 1984 
Fourth Part 

Geneva, 10 February-4 March 1986 

■Representatives from some seventy cocoa producer and consumer countries 
made a fourth attempt to negotiate a successor to the International Cocoa 
Agreement (ICCA). The agreement expires on September 1986. and having been 
extended twice, the last time in July 1985,"* its terms preclude its further renewal. 
Previous negotiations had foundered over disagreements on the two key issues of 
price levels and price adjustment mechanisms, which continued into the current talks 
and ncce.ssitated their extension beyond the initial deadline of 28 February 19X6. The 
negotiations received their decisive setback, however, when the representative of 
the Ivory Coast, the world's largest cocoa producer, announced its refusal to join a 
new agreement. 

During the session, the consumer countries presented a proposal for the automatic 
adjustment of price levels, in line with buffer stock operations and currency 
fluctuatioas. There were three parts to their proposal: 

• If over a given period the average indicator price remained outside the given price 
range, and should the International Cocoa Organisation (ICCO) Council be unable 
to agree on a revision within ten days, a formula would automatically be applied to 
bring the average price within the required range. 

• If buffer sttKk purchases or sales exceeded a given tonnage over a specified period 
of time, a Council ses.sion would be held. If the Council were unable to determine a 
price change within five working days, and if the indicator price were outside the 
given range, prices would automatically be adjusted by a fixed amount. 

• A special Council session would be convened if the value of the US dollar (in which 
the prices in the ICCA are fixed) deviated from a basket of currencies by a given 
percentage over a given period. 

Producer countries put forward alternative proposals. They wi.shed price revisions 
to be confined to an annual review, and to a movement of U.S 4c per pound in either 
direction, if the Council was deadlocked after ten days of meetings, if the indicator 
price was outside the given range, and if lOtl.tKMl tons of cocoa had been bought or 
sold within any six consecutive months since the last annual review. 
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The discussions were effectively halted by the Ivory Coast’s decision to remain 
outside any cocoa pact. The Ivory Coast, representing twenty-six per cent of the 
world’s output, had not joined the last ICCA in 1980, and then as now had objected 
that an agreement would not ensure long-term price stability. The representative of 
the EliC, the largest amsunier. then suggested aborting efforts to negotiate the 
economic provisions of a new pact, confining it merely to an administrative 
agreement. Leading consumers, particularly the ‘hardline’ Briti.sh and West German 
governments, have always insisted on the need for full producer participation in a 
new pact. 

A consensus decision was taken to continue consultations at the ICCO Executive 
Committee meeting on 2- 6 June 1986 in London, to finalise arrangements to replace 
the 1( ’C A by the end of July at the latest. The conference would be resumed on 7-11 
July 198(j in Geneva. Consumer countries appeared to assume that these 
arrangements would focus on an administrative agreement, the gradual running 
down of the existing KXl.tXH) ton buffer stock, and the division between pnxluccrs 
and consumers of the $2.14m in collected levies to the IC’Cf). Producers, however, 
iittempted to ensure that the wording of the consensus decision did not preclude the 
future arrangement of an agrcenient with effective economic provisions.'"' 

•‘We have reached the moment of truth. We are all subject to the arbitrary 
ilecisions of the cxchiinges in New York, Chicago. London and Paris. Nobody can 
guarantee us a minimum price.’ Denis Bra Kanon, Ivory C’oast Minister of 
Agriculture, dischiiming the fwwtT of commodity agreements to protect cocoii 
producers from speculation on prices. Financial Times (London) 27 February 1986. 


▲ International Wheat Council 

One Hundred and Fourth Special Council Session and Conference 
London. 10-1.1 March and 14 March 1986 
■A new International Wheal Agrcenient was .successfully concluded, to replace 
the existing one which expires on 30 June 1986. It again comprises two separate 
elements; the Wheal Trade Convention and the Food Aid Convention. 

The new Wheal Trade Convention is designed to reinforce international 
cooperation between grain exporting and importing countries, and its scope has been 
widened to include other grains, such as maize and barley. It aims to promote trade in 
grains and to combat protectionism and discriminatory practices particularly those 
affecting the interests of developing country members. It also aims to contribute 
towards world food security and stable markets. It was to come into effect on I July 
1986, for five years, ending on .10 June 1991. The Council may, however, end it 
before its expiry date, or extend it for successive two-year periods. 

Negotiation for a new Fwid Aid Convention was completed by the Food Aid 
C ommittee on 1.1 March 1986. Its objective remains the achievement of the World 
Fixid Conference target of at least lOni tons of grain per year as fixid aid to 
developing countries. The special emergency needs provision, enabling the 
committee to advocate the supply of increased amounts of food aid to members, was 
broadened to enable it to respond to fixid production short-falls in particular regions. 
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such as sub-Saharan Africa or South Asia. The Food Aid Committee acquires 
increased powers under the agreement, such as those for requesting information on 
low-income food-deficit developing countries, grain surpluses in developing 
countries, available for cash purchase, and the possible effects of food aid on grain 
production and consumption in recipient countries. The agreement was to remain in 
effect for three years, or be extended by the committee for successive two-year 
periods, with members' annual contributions subject to review prior to the 
extension.^’ 


A International Tin Council (ITC) 
Resumed Special Session 
14 January 19K6-14 March 1986 

Sixteenth Ordinary Session 
19-21 March 1986 


■The ITC resumed its series of special sessions which had begun after the 
suspension of its buffer stock operations on 24 October 1985, and had been 
adjourned on 20 December 1985, without having found a solution to the ‘tin crisis'. 
During the rece.ss, however, a new plan was devised in Britain which formed the basis 
for discusiiions amongst ITC members and creditors over the next few months. 

The new plan, formulated by Peter Graham. Senior Deputy-Chairman of 
Standard Chartered Bank, and Ralph Kestenbaum, Joint Managing Director of 
Gerard Metals, in December 1985, was based on the creation of a new company. This 
company, 'Newai' as it was dubbed, would take over the ITC's assets and liabilities, 
including tin stocks, and contracts to purchase tin. (The ITC's debts at the time its 
buffer stock ceased operation were estimated at £3.50m to banks, and a further £1 bn 
in forward deals to purchase tin from brokers.) The remaining ITC buffer stock of 
85,0(K) tons was then to be sold off gradually, over a period of three years, to prevent 
a sudden fall in tin prices, hence minimising losses. The company would require 
funds of £270m, with £2(K)m to come from the ITC's twenty-two member- 
governments, £S0m from brokers and £2(hn from banks. The plan would absolve ITC 
members' obligations to the Council, in return for their commitment to share 
'Newco's' I 0 S.SCS with brokers and banks. 

The initial outcome of the ITC’s deliberations in informal sessions with creditors 
and a full Council session, was that the six ITC producers were willing to negotiate 
with creditors on the basis of the 'Graham-Kestenbaum Plan', while the consumers 
were divided. The division stemmed from differences between EEC countries, which 
had been unable throughout the crisis to agree a common position. While Britain was 
one of the few member-governments to have accepted legal responsibility for the 
ITC’s debts, France, West Germany and the Netherlands refused to accept liability 
or to give the EEC a mandate to negotiate with creditors. With regard to the new 
plan, they were seeking a deal whereby the banks and brokers would contribute 
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more, with producers also providing more finance than consumers, and were 
adamant that the ITC should not have full negotiating powers with creditors. (The 
voting power in the ITC was divided equally between its six producer and sixteen 
consumer countries.) During this discussion, a Japanese adaption of the Graham- 
Kestenbaum Plan was also proposed, whereby ‘Newco’ would be funded by changing 
the status of the sixth International Tin Agreement (ITA). Provisional since its 
inception in 1982, the ITA would be rendered definitive, thereby committing 
governments (regardless of the question of legal liability) to contributing between 
£60m and £100m. according to various calculations. 

Following a period of intense diplomatic pressure on the dissenting EEC 
countries (notably by Britain, which feared for the future of the London Metal 
Exchange (LME) and fur London as a financial and commodity centre if the tin crisis 
was unresolved) the positions of the three countries softened. On 23 January 1986, 
following a meeting in Brus.sels, the EEC announced that it had reached unanimous 
agreement on the principle of holding negotiations with creditors, though it 
remained divided on the terms of a desired settlement; Britain dissented from the 
majority view that even £100m was too great a contribution for the ITC to make 
towards the setting up of ‘Newco’. Once the EEC agreement was conveyed to the 
ri'C, the Council announced on 29 January 1986 that it had agreed to start 
negotiations with creditors. 

TJie first round of talks between ITC representatives and creditors began on 31 
! January 1986, with the ITC accepting the principle of ‘Newco’, but unable to agree 
on its funding. On 5 February 1986, a consensus emerged whereby the ITC would 
1 contribute £60m (far less than the £200m suggested in the original plan), with 

i consumers and producers each giving £3()m. The next day. Britain announced a 

f conditional offer of a further £25m if the other twenty-one members of the ITC 

! would raise their contribution to £l(X)m, which they then accepted, or a further £50m 

I if they would provide £12()m, which they declined to do. Britain had also agreed to 

give a government guarantee for the first LSOm. On 7 February 1986, creditors 
suggested they might raise their own contribution from £7()m to £10(hn, while 
pressing the ITC to give £12()m, which in turn would trigger Britain's larger offer. 

Differences also emerged in the negotiations on legal and technical aspects of 
the plan. With regard to 'Newco’s' strategy for selling the ITC’s buffer sttxrk, the 
creditors favoured selling in regular lots over three years, regardless of price, and 
while consumers tended to agree, producers favoured more flexibility, with selling 
over a longer period to keep prices buoyant. While Ralph Kestenbaum had 
advocated the retention of tin export quotas for the duration of 'Newco', the 
producers wanted to end the restriction of output to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Agreement on a legal formula to give ‘Newco’ and share-holding governments 
immunity from prosecution also proved elusive. Notwithstanding these differences, 
on 22 February 1986, a confidential Memorandum of Understanding emerged from 
the negotiations, in the form of a draft settlement, to be submitted to ITC member 
governments for approval. 

The provisional agreement was understood to have posited a new company, now 
called ‘Tinco’, which the negotiators agreed would require £27()m in funds, and a 
further LSOm in loan guarantees, with £12Um (still disputed within the EEC) coming 
from the ITC, £S0m from Britain and £l()0m from creditor brokers and banks. Buffer 
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stock sales would take place over three years, at an average price of £6,000 per ton (as 
compared with the ITA’s official price of £8,140 per ton) though, as a concession to 
producers, ‘Tinco’ could delay sales if prices were too low. 

The ITC initially failed to endorse the Memorandum of Understanding owing 
mainly to dissatisfaction with the clause on legal immunity from prosecution. On S 
March 1986, however, the EEC countries were persuaded to give their unqualified 
backing to the deal, making consumer countries unanimous in their support, though 
they wanted certain minor modifications included. The next day, the Tinco plan 
collapsed, after the Indonesian representative declared that it was unacceptable. 
Indonesia objected that the plan could nut effectively prevent excess tin from 
non-ITC producers, such as Brazil and China, from reaching the market and 
lowering prices, and that its own contribution of £lSm was excessive. Of the 
producers, only Australia, and at the last minute, Malaysia, had backed the plan, 
while Thailand, India and Nigeria reserved their positions. 

Following the failure of the latest rescue plan, the sixteen banks holding 4S.(XtO 
tons as collateral on loans worth £350m considered them.selves free to sell their 
stocks, whatever the effect on prices. Meanwhile, the LME set a single settlement 
price of £6,250 per ton for all outstanding contracts to buy from brokers, and debts 
of £150m were settled by its deadline of 12 March 1986 without defaults. Tin trading 
remained suspended.^ 

The sixteenth ordinary session of the ITC decided not to extend the current export 
controls beyond their expiry date on 31 March 1986, on the grounds that the fall in 
the price of tin to £3,600 per ton would itself limit production levels. 

•Tt is now clear that the ITC’s evasive position is being led by the West Germans 
and the French—both of whom have been aware for at least two years that the ITC 
was likely to run out of funds with huge debts as a result of the operations the ITC was 
authorising. . . If a company knowingly traded in this manner it would be a criminal; 
that European sovereign states should renege on their obligations in this way shows 
an irresponsibility and cynicism which leads one to believe that it was deliberately 
allowed to occur in order to damage the reputation and financial strength of the UK's 
financial and commodity markets.’ Ralph Kestenbaum, spokesman for the brokers, 
and co-author of the 'Newco' Plan, in a statement issued prior to the EEC decision to 
accept the principle of negotiations with creditors. The Guardian (London) 17 
January 1986, 

‘Some consuming member nations are prepared to put up limited amounts of 
money. But they do not want to give the impression that putting up money could be 
seen as accepting legal liability for the claims . . . We think those who have the 
greatest interest in the matter should bear the largest part of the burden.' Onno 
Ruding, the Dutch Finance Minister, indicating a softening of attitude towards the 
possibility of a financial deal, but insisting on sovereign immunity for the ITC's 
member-governments, and, in a suggestion strongly repudiated by Sirman Widiamo. 
the chief Indonesian delegate to the ITC. asserting that the ITC producers should 
contribute more than the consumers. Financial Times (London) 21 January 1986. 
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DISARMAMENT 


ASoviet Union-United States 
Arms Control Negotiations; Fourth Round 
Geneva, 16 January-4 March 1986 

■The Soviet and US negotiators met for their fourth round of nuclear and space 
talks, committed by the Gorbachcv-Reagan Summit communique of November 
1985, to ‘accelerate’ their negotiations.^‘‘l'he previous three rounds had largely been 
deadlocked owing to differences over the US Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). 
During the third round, however, Soviet and US proposals had been tabled which 
covered all three areas of the talks; strategic nuclear weapons; intermediate-range 
nuclear weapons: and space and defensive weapons.^' It had been expected that the 
fourth round would entail a detailed examination of these existing proposals. 
Instead, much of the new round was spent in the elaboration of further Soviet and US 
formulae for arms control. Notwithstanding the agreement of confidentiality on 
matters of substance at the talks, the two sides’ proposals were widely publicised. 

On 15 January 1986, just prior to the resumption of the talks, Mikhail Gorbachev 
announced on Soviet television a new initiative for ‘Nuclear Disarmament by the 
Year 2(KKr. The content of the announcement was then formally conveyed at the 
Geneva talks by the chief Soviet negotiator. Viktor Karpov. The fiftccn-ycar 
timetable for the ‘complete elimination of nuclear weapons throughout the world’ 
was to be followed in three stages; 

• stage one, lasting from five to eight years, involved a mutual .50 percent reduction 
in US and Soviet strategic nuclear weapons, to leave no more than 6,000 strategic 
nuclear charges each. It alsti involved the elimination of the two sides' respective 
intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF) within range of Europe; a freeze on the 
nuclear forces of the European nuclear powers (Britain and France); and a ban on 
the transfer of strategic weapons from the superpowers to their allies. 

• stage two, starting in 199(1, and lasting five to seven years, would involve the 
participation of the other nuclear weapon states (Britain, China and France). There 
would be a freeze on all their nuclear weapons, and the continuation of the 
superpowers’ cuts until the Soviet Union and US reached their target of .50 per cent 
mutual reductions. At that point all tactical nuclear weapons (with a range of up to 
1,000 kilometres) would be eliminated. Meanwhile, the space weapons programmes 
of all countries would have been terminated. 

• stage three, beginning not later than 1995, and lasting till the year 20(X), would 
involve the elimination of all remaining nuclear weapons, and the enacting of a 
universal ban. 

All stages were to entail special procedures for dismantling and verification, 
including on-site inspection. All proposals were to be contingent on a mutual 
renunciation of space strike weapons. Mikhail Gorbachev also announced a 
three-month extension of the Soviet Union’s unilateral nuclear testing moratorium, 
which had expired on 31 December 1985. It was now to run until 31 March 1986, and 
beyond that, with appropriate verincation including on-site inspection, if the US 
would join it.^'’ 
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While the US formally rejected the invitation to join the extended nuclear test 
ban, on the basis that the Soviet Union had completed its own tests prior to 
announcing its moratorium, initial reactions to Gorbachev's plan were guardedly 
welcoming. It was the first Soviet proposal which did not insist on the retention of 
Soviet SS-20s in Europe to match British and French nuclear forces. It became 
apparent, moreover, that the Soviet offer on eliminating INF from Europe was not 
made conditional on the termination of SDl, but was ‘free-standing’.After 
consultations with its allies, however, major pmblems were discerned by the US in 
the Soviet proposal. Representatives of Japan. Australia and China voiced serious 
concern over the absence of any initial reduction in mobile Soviet SS-2()s based in 
Asia. Britain and France were concerned at the requirement that they cease to 
enlarge or modernise their forces (which would include Britain's forgoing the new 
Trident missile system), and insisted on negotiating .separately with the Soviet 
Union, after the superpowers had enacted their strategic weapon reductions. Other 
Western European representatives were reported to have expressed concern for 
their own countries' security, if US INF were to be removed from Europe, and a ban 
placed on receiving US strategic nuclear weapons. Fears were raised of the ‘political 
de-coupling' of Western Europe from the US. 

The official US response to Gorbachev’s proposal came in a letter to the Soviet 
leader, the content of which was conveyed at the Geneva talks on 24 February 1986. 
President Reagan chose to focus on the INF element of the offer, proposing his own 
three-.stage plan for the global elimination of INF within the next three years. 

• the first year would involve a reduction of INF in Europe to 140 launchers each, 
with a proportionate cut in Soviet SS-2(ls in Asia. 

• in the second year the numbers remaining would be halved again. 

• by 1989, more than 2(K) US-built Pershing-2 and cruise missiles in Europe, and 
more than 400 Soviet SS-20s in Europe and Asia would have been removed. 

The plan would also involve the withdrawal of Soviet short-range SS-22s and 
SS-23s from East Germany and Czechoslovakia. The freeze on British and French 
nuclear forces was rejected on the basis that the US eould not negotiate on behalf of 
its independent allies. Also rejected were the suggestions of a ban on the transfer of 
US missiles to its allies, and of a test ban. No attempt was made to match 
Gorbachev’s strategy for the elimination of strategic nuclear weapons by 2t)(IO. but 
the US offer of 50 per cent cuts in strategic forces was emphasised.’'* 

The US propo.sal was not discu.sscd in detail at the talks, but the initial Soviet 
reaction, as expressed by Mikhail Gorbachev in his address to the Soviet Communist 
Party Congress appeared hostile.'** The negotiations were further complicated by a 
suggestion from Gorbachev that the holding of a further superpower summit in the 
summer or autumn of 1986, could be dependent on progress at the Geneva talks, 
particularly on the issues of INF in Europe, and the nuclear test ban. At the close of 
the talks, the US negotiator. Max Kampelman. said that both sides were committed 
to a separate agreement on INF, Serious differences remained, however, concerning 
the nature of such an agreement as well as the remaining areas of strategic and space 
weapons, and test banning.-^' 

#‘Instead of wasting the next 1(1-15 years by developing new. extremely 
dangerous weapons in space, allegedly designed to make nuclear arms usele.vs. would 
it not be more sensible to start eliminating those arms and finally bring them down to 
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zero?' Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, in his statement on Soviet television. 
Soviei News (London) 22 January 1986. 

‘Many elements contained in the response are unchanged and continue to cause us 
serious concern. There are others that at first glance may be constructive.’ US 
President Ronald Reagan’s initial reaction to the Gorbachev proposal. Armament 
and Disarmament Information Unit (ADIU) Report (Sussex) January-February 
1986. 

‘In our view the total elimination of nuclear weapons will require at the same time the 
correction of the conventional and other force imbalances, full compliance with 
existing and future treaty obligations, peaceful resolution of regional conflicts and a 
demonstrated commitment by the Soviet Union to peaceful competition.’ President 
Reagan’s considered response to the Soviet proposal, contained in his letter to 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Quoted in Financial Times (London) 25 February 1986. 

It is hard to detect in the letter we have just received any serious preparedness of the 
US Administration to get down to solving the cardinal problems involved in 
eliminating the nuclear threat.’ Mikhail Gorbachev in his speech to the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress. ///7'(Paris) 26 February 1986. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANISATION (NATO) 


ANuclear Planning Group (NPG) 

Wiir/burg, West Germany, 20-21 March 1986 

■NATO defence ministers met in closed session for their biannual review of 
nuclear issues. The discussions were reported to have been dominated by the US 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDl). 

General James Abrahamson, the US Director of SDI. apparently briefed the NPG 
on advances in fibre optics, lasers and infra-red detectors. He al.so told the ministers 
that a decision on the deployment of SDI might be expected before the projected 
date in the early 1990s. Following the meeting. Caspar Weinberger, the US Defense 
Secretary, told a press conference that he had assured the NPG that SDI would not 
be bargained away in return for arms reductions at the Geneva talks. (See above; 
Geneva Arms Talks) 

The ministers apparently discussed the possibility of a system related to the US 
SDI, which would protect Europe against attacks from shortcr-range nuclear 
mi.s.silcs. General fears had been expressed for the .security of Europe if SDI were to 
render the present system of nuclear deterrence ineffectual, while failing to protect 
Western Europe from attack. The West German Defence Minister, Manfred 
Wdrner, had been reported as having advocated a specifically European defence 
initiative to parallel SDI. At a press conference following the meeting, however, he 
agreed that SDI would provide defence for Europe against Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs), medium-range and some shorter-range missiles. The system 
being discussed in the NPG related simply to a more efficient system of defence 
against shortcr-range tactical missiles and aircraft. The US invited companies in all 
NATO countries to tender ‘European architecture studies’ detailing designs for the 
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defence of Europe against such threats. At the time of the meeting, only Britain had 
^ concluded a formal, governmental agreement of participation in SDI, hut just prior 
to the meeting, Caspar Weinberger and Chancellor Helmut Kohl announced a basic 
agreement for private West German companies to participate in the programme. 

The closed meeting was also reported to have discussed the Rogers Plan for 
modernising tactical weapons in Europe, and specifically Britain's plans for 
modernising its nuclear deterrent throu^ the acquisition of the US Trident OS 
system, and new battlefield weapons. Details of the discussions on these issues were 
not disclosed.^' 

•‘Strategic Defence is one of the very highest priorities of our government and 
one of the highest priorities of our President... It is not a bargaining chip. It will not 
I be set aside in respon.se to any demand in connection with any arms reduction 
agreement.’ US Defense Secretary, Caspar Weinberger IHT (Paris) 22-23 March 
1986. 


WARSAW PACT 


▲Foreign Ministers’ Committee Meeting 
Warsaw, 19-2(1 March 1986 

■Foreign ministers from the seven Warsaw Pact countries (Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary. Poland, Romania and the Soviet Union) 
met for the first lime since the Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, announced his plan 
for nuclear disarmament by the year 2000, on 15 January 1986. (See above; Geneva 
Arms Talks.) 

According to their final communique,’'^ the ministers fully endorsed Gorbachev's 
programme for liquidating all arsenals of nuclear and chemical arms before the end 
of the century. They stres.sed a number of points: 

• Alarm was expressed at the continuing deployment of US medium-range missiles 
in Western Europe. The ministers advcKated the complete elimination of Soviet and 
US medium-range missiles—both ballistic and cruise missiles—in Europe. Such a 
measure, they said, would require a US commitment to refrain from transferring its 
strategic and medium-range missiles to Europe, and a pledge by Britain and France 
not to increase their nuclear arsenals. Once US missiles were eliminated in Europe, 
they said, there would be no further need for Soviet tactical missiles of enhanced 
range. 

• The Warsaw Pact countries supported proposals for nuclear-free zones in Nordic 
Europe, the Balkans and the Central European corridor dividing 'East' from West'. 
and for chemical weapon-free zones in Central Europe and the Balkans. 

• They said that the elimination of nuclear weapons should be accompanied by an 
appropriate reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces'. 

• They stated that preserving a peaceful outer space is the necessary prerequisite 
for carrying out far-reaching cuts and eliminating nuclear weapons. Ihey also 
pointed out what they saw as dangers entailed in projects such as the 'European 
Defence Initiative’, a space weapons programme related to the U.S SDI. adviKatcd 
ir. some European countries. 
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• They reaffinned the need for an end to nuclear testing, calling on the US to match 
the Soviet Union's unilateral testing moratorium, which had been extended till 31 
March 1986. 

• They reemphasised their peace proposals, advanced at the Warsaw Pact summit in 
Sofia in October 1985. '’ 

• It was stres.sed that the forthaiming superpower summit should concentrate on 
paving the way towards arms agreements, particularly on the two i.ssucs of test 
banning and eliminating nuclear missiles in Europe. 

The next foreign ministers' meeting was to be held in Bucharest.^ 


THE NORTH 


▲ Group of Five (G5) 

Meeting of Finance Ministers 
London, 18-19 January 1986 

■Finance Ministers and Central Bank Governors from the five major 
industrialised countries (Britain, France, Japan, US, West Germany) met for the 
second lime since their New York agreement in September 1985. Dubbed the ‘Plaza 
Pact', that agreement was to reduce the value of the US dollar by means of 
intervention in the exchange markets. *' 

Billed as a 'private and informal' meeting, the full agenda of the discussions was 
not revealed. However, the participants were understood to have expressed 
satisfaction with progress on the lowering of the dollar, and to have been in favour of 
resisting any subsequent rise in its value. A brief, vaguely worded communique said 
that they agreed that their cooperation should continue and that the progress that 
had been made should not be reversed'. There was, however, no explicit 
commitment to further major currency intervention in the manner presaged by the 
September 1985 agreement. 

The participants were understood to have discussed the possibility of collective 
action to lower interest rates. While G5 was not averse to members reducing interest 
rates unilaterally, it ruled out a Japanese proposal, supported by the French, for a 
form of concerted interest rate disarmament'. The British and West German 
representatives were known to be wary of such a move. It was also reported that 
while the US Treasury Secretary, James Baker, may have been in favour of lowering 
interest rates (not least to relieve pressure on debtor countries) the US Federal 
Reserve Chairman, Paul A Voicker, was concerned not to do so at a time when the 
US economy was strengthening. It was reported that the meeting had simply held 
that the prospects for falling inflation would contribute to a favourable climate for 
lower borrowing costs. No mention of interest rates was made in the communique. 

The G5 meeting was understood to have discussed the ‘Baker Plan' to assist 
indebted developing countries,** and to have lent it its support.*’ 

Soon after the London meeting, some members of G5 lent support to the 
possibility of its being joined by Italy and Canada. Both countries, members of the 
seven-nation Western Economic Summit, had complained of their exclusion from 
G5 meetings in which international monetary decisions affecting their own 
economies were taken.■*’* 
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NORTH-SOUTH 


AEuropean Economic Community (EEC)—Southern African Frontline States 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Lusaka, 3-4 February 1986 

■Foreign Ministers from the Southern African frontline states (Angola, 
Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe) met for the first time 
with a ministerial delegation from the twelve EEC countries. The EEC had been 
invited to open a political dialogue with the frontline states focusing on efforts to end 
apartheid and accomplish reform in South Africa, following an initial proposal in 
April 1985 from the then President of Tanzania, Julius Nyerere. The European 
delegation was led by the Netherlands* Foreign Minister, and current Chairman of 
the EEC Council of Ministers. Hans van den Broek. He was accompanied by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, and by junior ministers from the other 
EEC countries. 

The chief area of contention at the meeting was the issue of economic sanctions 
against South Africa. President Kaunda of Zambia appealed to the European 
countries to apply comprehensive economic sanctions, warning that their 
investments in South Africa would ‘go up in flames' in the imminent conflagration. 
The African ministers were unanimously dismissive of the announcement made by 
President Botha in the South African Parliament on 31 January 1986. The South 
African President had proposed reforms including the abolition of influx control 
regulations, the restoration of South African citizenship to citizens of the 
'independent' homelands, and measures to involve black communities in decision- 
making'.’'* 

Hans van den Broek announced that the EEC was not prepared to move beyond 
the .sanctions it had already agreed in September 1985. and which had just come into 
force on 31 January 1986. There was, however, a split between countries within the 
EEC delegation. Britain, which had isolated itself at the Commonwealth summit in 
Nas.sau. in October 1985. by standing against comprehensive economic sanctions.'**' 
was arguing against increased international pressure against South Africa. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, while criticising Botha’s recent proptisals for failing to address the 
central issue of power-sharing, argued that punitive measures should not be applied 
just as Pretoria was indicating signs of change, even though the pace was ‘desperately 
slow’.'*' Britain was supported in its opposition to a strongly worded final 
communique by We.st Germany. The representatives of Denmark. Greece. Ireland 
and Spain, however, led by the French Deputy Minister of finergy, Martin Malvy, 
called for stronger restrictive measures against South Africa, and a bold declaratory 
communique. 

A final joint communique called on South Africa to sttip destabilising its 
leighbouring countries, and dismantle apartheid, urging the international 
ommunity to apply further pressure to this end. A five-point plan for peace in South 
Africa advocated; 

' The lifting of the state of emergency; 

The recognition of banned political parties .such as the African National Gongress. 
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• The release of Nelson Mandela; 

• The freeing of all political prisoners and detainees; 

• The opening of dialogue between Pretoria and all political leaders, including 
blacks in detention. 

Britain conceded to the statement that the EEC would consider further 'restrictive 
measures' against Pretoria if the current European sanctions failed to have the 
desired results. In return for this concession. Britain secured support from the 
meeting for the C\>mmonwealth Group of Eminent Persons, which had been set up at 
Nassau to promote political dialogue between the opposing groups in South Africa. 
An attempt by Britain to include mention of the need for a cessation of violence on 
both sides, in support of the Group's mediation efforts was, however, rejected. The 
frontline states' ministers, while exprcs.sing satisfaction with the joint communique, 
were reported to have been disappointed that no condemnation was secured of the 
recent welcome afforded by Washington to the South-African backed Angolan rebel 
leader of UNITA. Jonas Savimbi.'*' 

# It seems that Europe does not 'care about what is happening in this region so long 
as their multinationals continue to earn huge profits from their investments in South 
Africa because of the black man's cheaper labour. They regard South Africa as stable 
and therefore safe for their investments. How else can we interpret the reluctance 
and in some respects strong opposition to economic sanctions as a suitable 
instrument for peaceful change in South Africa?' President Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia in his opening address. The Guardian (London) 4 February I'iSh. 


A First International C.’onfcrence on Trees 'and Forests 
Paris, 5-h February 1986 

■Representatives from sixty-two countries, including ten heads of stale or 
government, participated in the conference, entitled 'Silva', which had been initiated 
by the French government. International organisations, such as the European 
liconomic Community (EEC), the Organisation of African Unity (OAU), the UN 
FikkI and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) and the Intergovernmental Authority on 
Drought and Desertification (IGADD) were also represented. The dual focus of the 
conference was the danger posed to the forests of Europe by atmospheric prtllution 
and forest fires, and the problem of desertification in Africa, caused by drought, the 
excessive use of fuelwood, overgrazing and bush fires. The issue of tropical forests 
was excluded from the conference, but may form part of a later meeting. 

The President of the EEC’s Commi.s.sion. Jacques Delors, presented the 
conference with statistics on the depletion of forests, saying that every year from the 
South Sahara to the north of West Africa. 3.6m hectares of forest disappear (an area 
equivalent to the size of Belgium), while only 0.1 hectares is planted with new trees. 
President Mitterrand of France stres.sed the need for rapid wtrrective action, given 
the length of time required fur trees to grow to maturity. Edouard Saouma, 
Director-General of FAO, cited the need for international cooperation to combat 
the loss of forests, involving East-West cooperation to tackle the problem of acid 
rain, which particularly affects Central European forests, and North-South 
collaboration in tackling desertification. 
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The conference participants made finn commitments to protecting forests, calling 
for increased education and information, the mobilisation of funds, the 

coordination of the institutions concerned and the intensiflcam^Wf forestry 
research. They advocated the halting of the spKad of desert,^tnugh the 
development of substitutes for fuelwoods anctt^r^unh tM*^pre:g|l|Ltion of 
overgrazing. President Thomas Sankara of Burkina fSaso emphasised in^tlfi context 
the need to tackle the problem at village level, r^er than impusj|w|randiose 
schemes from above. A fund-raising plan was launche'das part of the ‘Paris Appeal’ 
and several industrialised countries pledged increa.sed aid for research and re¬ 
afforestation programmes. France promised to double its forestry assistance to the 
Sahel to SOOm French Francs over the next Five years, and other pledges followed 
^ from West Germany, the Netherlands and Japan. A proposal from the OAU 
C^hairman, President Abdou Oiouf of Senegal, to divert one per cent of research 
credits from space to more urgent forestry research was not. however, taken up. 

Despite general agreement that the problems of the Sahelian and Sudanese 
drylands were more urgent than those of Europe, European problems appear to 
have received more constructive attention from the conference. More precise 
identification of forest decline was called for; the twenty-one parties to the 1985 
Helsinki Convention, aiming to reduce sulphur emissions by thirty p>er cent, were 
encouraged to comply with its provisions, and others to ratify it; and a French 
proposal invited the participants of the conference to establish an ’advanced research 
network on arbcrreal physiology in Europe’, to be called ’Eurtrsilva’.^^ 

#‘Trecs are endangered, our environment is threatened and natural restrurccs are 
being irreversibly destroyed. The consequences of this crisis are planet-wide and 
only the wholesale mobilisation of public opinion, with massive political backing, 
will enable us to tackle them,’ Edouard Saouma. Director-General of FAC), to the 
conference. UN Prexs Release PR 8<>/6. 5 February 1986, 

’The deforestation of today is the drought of tomorrow and the famine of the da\ 
after.’ President Francois Mitterrand of France, to the conference. Development 
Forum (New York) April 1986. 


A First International Francophone Summit 
Paris, 17-19 February 1986 

■The first ever francophone summit was attended by heads of state and 
government, or high-level representatives, from thirtv-ninc countries ‘having in 
:ommon the use of F’rench’. These countries, representing a combined population of 
120m people, ranged from those where French is a dominant or official language, to 
'’aribbean states such as Dominica. Haiti and St Lucia where a French patois is 
ipoken, and former British colonics or protectorates with a substantial French 
nfluence such as C’anada. There was, however, no separate representation for 
emaining French territories, so that while Mauritius, the Seychelles and X’anuatu 
vere represented. Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion were not. Laos, Vietnam 
nd Switzerland attended only as observers, and notable absentee Arab countries 
tcluded Algeria and Syria. Cameroon also declined to participate, on the basis that 
ie country was officially bilingual rather than francophone."” 
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The idea of a francophone summit had first been mooted in the early 1960s, 
notably by President Leopold Senghor of Senegal and President Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia. Its progress had been thwarted partly by initial reservations on the part of 
the French President, Charles de Gaulle, and partly by continuing disputes over the 
role of Quebec in such a summit. The former Canadian Prime Minister, Pierre 
Trudeau, had rejected French and Ou6b6cois demands that Quebec be seated at any 
conference, perhaps concerned that Quebec's international image might be 
enhanced at the expense of that of the federal government in Ottawa- A compromise 
between the Canadian Prime Minister, Brian Mulroney and the Ou6b6cois, reached 
late in 198.‘> and subsequently accepted by the French government, removed the 
remaining obstacle to the convening of a summit. Quebec was to be seated at the 
conference, hut given a limited right of intervention which encompassed linguistic, 
cultural and communication matters, while broad international political and 
economic issues were to remain the prerogative of the federal representative. The 
Paris summit was accordingly attended by separate delegations from the federal 
government and from the Canadian provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick. 
Belgium, too, had separate representation for its French community, bringing the 
number of delegations at the summit tc forty-one. 

The focus of the summit was on improving cooperation between francophone 
states in the fields of development, education, research and communications, and in 
creating French terminology to keep abreast of scientific and technological 
advances, fast becoming the exclusive preserve of the F.nglish language. In his 
opening speech. President Mitterrand appealed for the pre.servation of linguistic 
diversity, and for the u.sc of the French language to help fight poverty and hunger. In 
the political realm, a Canadian resolution on apartheid was passed, calling for its 
termination, the relea.se of Nelson Mandela, and the lifting of the ban on the ANC. 
Despite calls for the application of mandatory sanctions against .South Africa by 
.Senegal's President. Abdou Diouf, Chairman of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), economic sanctions were not seriously discussed. Equally, discussion of 
Chad and Haiti, from which former President Jean-CTaude Duvalier had just fled to 
France, remained informal. Prime Minister Walter l.ini of Vanuatu, the only Pacific 
territory represented, did, however, protest against France's nuclear testing policy in 
the South Pacific. His speech, though, was delivered not in French, but in his native 
language. Bislama. 

Twenty-eight practical measures were approved by the summit to encourage the 
use of French, <if which the focal point was the creation of a television agency for the 
world-wide broadcasting of French-language programmes, the Agence 
Internationale Francophone d'lmages de Television (AITV), which was to have an 
initial three-year budget of 16m French Francs. ‘Francophone’ programmes for 
France’s four television channels in 1987 were to be encouraged, and the new French 
cable channel, TV.S, used for broadcasts to North America and Africa, Other 
projects included; 

• the creation of a working group on linguistic data banks, to extend and coordinate 
the use of French language data banks 

• a study on the use of French videodiscs for medical teaching 

• a biennial francophone book fair in Paris 

• an international prize for French linguistic innovation 
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• a francophone international baccalaur6at 

I • the founding of agronomic institutions in the Third World 

• African energy studies for the Sahel. 

These projects were largely backed by French and Canadian resources, and Canada 
announced a further 350 scholarships for students from francophone countries. The 
summit also created a follow-up committee consisting of ten countries, including 
Mali, Senegal and Zaire.'*' 

The next biennial francophone summit was scheduled for Quebec, in 19KS. 

•‘The South like the North is in danger of by-passing French if it should cease to 
assert itself as an instrument of scientific and technical communication. It is the fate 
that other languages have known when they ceased to live in their time. I.et us make 
If sure it does not happen to the French language.' Brian Mulroncy, Prime Minister of 
Canada, to the conference. West Africa (London) 3 March 1986. 


SOUTH-SOUTH 


▲ Islamic Conference Organisation (ICO or OIC) 

Sixteenth Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
Fez, Morocco, 6-10 January 1986 

■Foreign ministers from the ICO's forty-five member-states considered US- 
Libyan tensions, the Gulf war and the Palestinian question among other issues on the 
annual meeting's ninety-point agenda. 

In a statement, the ministers declared their solidarity with Libya, and their support 
for its efforts to defend its land and territorial waters. They drew the attention of the 
international community to 'the continuing provocations and aggressive escalation 
carried out by international imperialism and the Zionist entity' against Libya, and 
the con.scquences of this escalation for world security. They considered the 
‘Zionist-imperialist threat' directed against Libya as a threat to all Islamic states.'**' 
I'hc statement was reported, however, to have been less radical than the original 
Libyan proposal from which it was derived, owing to an intervention by the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister, Tariq Aziz. In an apparent reference to Egypt. Tunisia, Chad and 
Sudan, Tariq Aziz had accused Libya of interference in neighbouring Islamic states, 
as well as in other countries. 

A later resolution of the conference specifically named the US. in condemning its 
economic sanctions against Libya (imposed in January 1986) as contrary to 
international laws and practice. Reiterating its .solidarity with Libya, the conference 
called on the US to revoke its measures, and on Islamic countries to 'adopt whatever 
measures they deem necessary to face up to these arbitrary American measures’.* 
No specific measures to counter US sanctions were agreed upon, despite reported 
attempts by the Libyan Foreign Minister. Ali Abdessalam Treiki, to secure a Muslim 
boycott of US goods, and a withdrawal of Arab investments from the US.'*'* 

Despite extensive discussions on the Gulf war. no statement on the conflict could 
be agreed upon. The final statement contained references to other issues. On the 
Palestinian question, the ministers condemned the Israeli attack against the PLO 
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offices in Tunisia, and reaffirmed their commitment to the principles on which they 
believed any solution must be founded, such as the need fur a complete withdrawal 
from the Occupied Territories, and the restoration of the natural rights of the 
Palestinian people. They welcomed the suggestion of the UN General Assembly for 
an international conference on the issue, under the auspices of the UN, with the 
participation of the PLO and the permanent members of the UN Security Council, 
including the US and the Soviet Union. The conference condemned US support for 
Israel, the Israeli decision to annex Jerusalem and the Syrian Golan Heights, the 
Israeli occupation of parts of Southern Lebanon and the resumption by some 
countries of diplomatic relations with Israel. They warned that such a re¬ 
establishment of links could have a negative effect on relations with Arab and Islamic 
countries. 

The Conference heard a report from a representative of the Afghan Mujahideen, 
and praised their struggle for national liberation against the Soviet occupation of the 
country. It also considered the question of various Muslim minorities in the world, 
declaring its sympathy with the Turkish Cypriots, the Turkish Muslim minority in 
Bulgaria, and the Moro National Liberation Front as the legitimate representative 
of the Moro Muslims in the Philippines. Support was also lent to proposals fur 
nuclear weapon-free zones in Africa, the Middle Hast and South-East Asia, to the i 
South African and Namibian liberation struggles, and to the countries experiencing 
drought in the African Sahel. 

During the meeting, Nigeria was admitted as a full member of the ICO (bringing 
the membership to forty-six) having previously had only observer status.Efforts to 
question Egypt’s readmission to the ICO in 1184 (it was suspended in 1179 following ■ 
the conclusion of the Camp David Accords) failed. Iran, Libya and Syria had called , 

for Egypt to .sever its continuing relations with Israel, or be suspended from the | 

organisation. Attention was drawn by the ICO Secretary-General, Syed Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, to a growing financial crisis within the body. He called for budget 
contributions to be made wholly obligatory, rather than leaving a portion of them 
voluntary, as roughly half of the 1985 budget's $1m was still outstanding. 

The next ICO summit was scheduled for Kuwait in January 1187. 

•'Libya continues to threaten neighbouring Islamic countries as well as other 
countries further afield.’ Tariq Aziz, Iraqi Foreign Minister. BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts (London) ME/8152/A/1.1 January 1986. 

‘The majority of the international community is now opposing the US threat 
against Libya.' Alt Treiki. Libyan Foreign Minister, speaking after the first 
conference statement on Libya. The Guardian (London) 8 January 1186. 


A Permanent Committee for Arab-African Cooperation 
Ministerial Conference 
Damascus, 17 January 1186 

■The twenty-four African and Arab countries participating in the meeting issued * 
a statement condemning US actions against Libya, and stressing the illegality of the 
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economic measures imposed. They called on members of the OAU, Arab League 
and all international organisations to oppose them. 

According to a press conference given after the meeting by the Arab League 
Secretary-General, Chedli Klibi, and the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
Secretary-General, Ide Oumarou, the ministers also discussed the situation in the 
Occupied Territories, Southern Africa, and the Gulf war. Israel's policies in the 
Middle East were denounced, particularly its practices in the Occupied Territories 
and its occupation of Lebanon. The conference demanded a halt to the Iran-lraq 
war. It also denounced the South African regime, and its imposition of an embargo on 
all trade to and from Lesotho, and called for support for the Namibian liberation 
struggle. 

Two agreements were signed by the OAU and Arab League Secretaries General, 
involving cooperation between the two organisations, and the reinforcing of the 
political and economic boycott against Israel and South Africa. An educational 
agreement was also signed between the OAU and the Arab Organisation for 
Education, Culture and Science, and further steps taken towards economic 
cooperation; the ministers agreed to establish a coordination committee for the 
important economic bodies of the OAU and the Arab League, and one for the two 
secretariats, to implement economic cooperation policies. 

A second Arab- African summit was planned for 1987. ten years after the first one 
tixik place in Cairo, in 1977.^' 


▲ Arab League 
Council of Foreign Ministers 

Extraordinary Session and Eighty-fifth Regular Ses.sion 
Tunis, .11 January 1986 and 24-27 March 1986 

■At their meeting in March, foreign mini.sters from the twenty-one member- 
states of the Arab League focused on tensions between the US and l.ibya. which had 
been the subject of an earlier special ses.sion, and on recent developments in the Gulf 
war. 

The emergency Council session in January 1986 had been convened at the request 
of Libya to discuss hostile US actions against her. On 7 January 1986. President 
Reagan had announced a trade embargo against Libya, and ordered virtually all LIS 
citizens to leave the country, apparently in response to terrorist attacks on Rome and 
Vienna airports in December 1985. in which the US believed Colonel Gaddafi of 
Libya to be implicated. The US Sixth Fleet had also conducted air and sea 
manoeuvres near the Gulf of Sidra, in the last week of January 19,86. The Arab 
League Council had adopted a resolution condemning the IIS boycott and military 
manoeuvres, and had affirmed its support for Libya. 

The Council’s regular session in March coincided with further hostilities between 
the US and Libya, over the disputed Gulf of Sidra, involving the exchange of fire, 
and successful US attacks on l.ibyan patrol boats and a mis.sile site in Libya. The 
Council passed a unanimous resolution supporting Libya against what it termed I IS 
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aggression, which threatened the security of all Arab countries. It called on the 
government to cease its military operations against Libya, and warned of the dang 
of such antagonism. It also called on Arab countries to extend assistance to Lib 
each according to its means, to repel US attacks, and to request a UN Secui 
Council meeting to discuss the situation in the Mediterranean. Kuwait and Jorc 
were reported to have expressed reservations on the resolution. The ministers wi 
also reported to have rejected, in their closed session, a Libyan request for i 
imposition of economic sanctions on the US.'’ 

The Council made a separate statement on the Gulf war, adopted w 
reservations on the part of Syria and Libya. The statement expres.scd solidarity w 
Iraq and profound anxiety over continued 'Iranian aggression and occupation of Ir 
territories'. It also expressed concern over what it took to be an Iranian threat 
all the Arab Gulf states, particularly since Iran's recent offensive, and it rcne\ 
appeals to Iran to respond to international peace initiatives. The Council decided 
remain in continuous ses.sion, and requested that the Arab League Secreta 
General, Chedli Kleibi, provide it with a reprrrt on further developments in 1 
conflict, in order for it to take appropriate action.''* 


A Arab League Council 

Special Session of the Committee on the Gulf War 
Baghdad. 12 February 1986 

■TTie .seven-member committee of the Arab League C’ouncil assembled for 
emergency meeting following a new Iranian offensive in the Lust Basra and Sh 
al-Arab areas, during which Tehran claimed to have bitx'kcd Iraq’s access to i 
Gull. The committee, established at an emergency session of the Arab League, on 
March 1984, is composed of the foreign ministers of Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, Jord: 
Tunisia, Morocco. North Yemen and Iraq. 

In a statement." the committee strongly condemned Iran’s 'new large-sc 
aggression' against Iraq, which it said was aimed at occupying more Iraqi terrib 
and threatening the security, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the whole Ai 
Gulf region. The committee reaffirmed its solidarity with Iraq, warning Iran that 
aggression against an Arab League member would force the Arab states 
reconsider their relations with Tehran. It accordingly appealed to Iran to cease 
attacks against Iraq. 

The committee called upon the UN Security Council to hold an urgent meeting 
review the developments in the Gulf war, and to seek a peaceful settlement to 
dispute,''’ 


A Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

Council of Foreign Ministers: F,ighteenth Session 
Riyadh, 1-3 March 1986 

■Foreign ministers from the six GCC states (Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Oat 
Saudi Arabia and U AE) reviewed developments in the Gulf war following the reci 
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Iranian offensive in the Faw peniasula. In their final communique,they 
condemned ‘Iran's occupation of portions of Iraqi territory', and called on Iran to 
withdraw its forces immediately to international borders. The statement signalled 
the end of a brief period of tentative rapprochement with Iran, initiated at the GC'C 
summit meeting in Muscat in November 1985.'** During that summit, the GCC 
leaders had appeared to favour a more neutral stance in the war, in contrast to their 
previous firm alignment with Iraq. 

At its Riyadh meeting, the Council also censured Iranian threats against GCC 
countries, in apparent reference to Iranian warnings that the Gulf states should 
abandon their support for Iraq, and alter their oil policies. The threats, the 
communique said, expanded the scope of the conflict and further undermined the 
security and stability of the region. The ministers noted that the GCC's rapid 
intervention force, the Peninsula Shield, was ready to move to any site affected by 
recent developments in the war. Following the Council session. GCC Chiefs-of-Staff 
met in Riyadh to prepare contingency measures. 

The Council decided to intensify its contacts with Arab and other states in an 
attempt to contain the war.^*' 

•‘The Iranian presence in Faw. . . is a direct threat to member states of the GCC.' 
Youssef A1 Alawi, Omani Minister for Foreign affairs, k'uwaii Times (Safat) 5 March 
1986. 


AOrganisation of Petroleum lixporting Countries (OPFC) 

Ministerial ‘Market Share' ('ommittec 
Vienna. 3-4 February 1986 

Ministerial Monitoring Committee (MMC) and Extraordinary Ministerial 
Conference 

Geneva, 15 March and 16-24 March 1986 

OPEC— Non-OPEC Oil Exporting Countries 
Geneva. 19-21 March 1986 

■The seventy-seventh ministerial conference, attended by oil ministers from 
OPEC's thirteen member-states, ended in profound disagreement over two related 
issues; the overall level of OPEC oil production to be determined; and the 
percentage share, for individual members, of the proposed output. 

OPEC's previous ministerial conference in Geneva, in December 1985, had 
decided to ‘secure and defend for OPEC a fair share in the world oil market 
consistent with the necessary income for member-countries' development'."' It was. 
however, uncertain as to what constituted this ‘fair share’, and how OPEC members 
could remain united behind this policy in the face of the price collapse prompted by 
their decision, in effect, to abandon curbs on production. A ministerial committee, 
consisting of Indonesia, Iraq, Kuwait and UAE and chaired by Venezuela, was 
unable at its meeting in Vienna to recommend a definite output level. It merely 
suggested that the ‘fair share’ would be higher than OPEC's existing production 
ceiling of 16m barrels per day (h/d). It also advocated cmipcration between OPEC 
and non-OPEC producers in stabilising the market."' 
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A division, barely concealed even at the December 1985 meeting when the original 
policy decision was taken, emerged between the Gulf oil states (such as Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and UAE) and the so-called ‘radical* states (Algeria, Libya and 
Iran). The Gulf states, best equipped to withstand the effects of a price war, by 
reason of their spare, low-cost production capacity and financial resources, generally 
remained in favour of securing agreements with non-OPEC producers to curb 
production, as a means to restoring oil prices.*^ 

The radical states, on the other hand, had coordinated their positions at meetings 
in Tripoli on 6 February 1986, and Algiers on 17-18 February 19^.*^ They advocated 
that OPEC, and particularly Saudi Arabia, the largest producer, bear the whole 
responsibility for restoring the official OPEC price of $28 per barrel, by sharply 
cutting production. Nigeria, t<xj, was discovered to favour this position.**** 

There appeared to be a general agreement that OPEC’s production ceiling would 
have to be lowered, in line with projected demand. The MMC had estimated that 
demand for OPEC oil would be 16..Im b/d in 1986, against the nominal ceiling of 16m 
b/d agreed in October 1984, and the actual OPEC output level of around 17.5m b/d. 
Disagreements arose, however, over the way in which the necessary cut in output 
would be shared between OPEC members. Several countries, including Iraq, 
Ecuador, Nigeria and the UAE, had long been insisting on increases in their 
individual output quotas, and were reluctant to accept cuts in production, at least 
unlc.ss they were made from the higher levels they were demanding. 

The Indonesian Oil Minister, Dr Suhroto, presented a plan to the conference, 
suggesting a means of distributing the burden between members of a cut to 16m b/d in 
1986, reduced to 14m b/d in the second quarter. He called for a 20 per cent cut in the 
Saudi Arabian quota, in the spring of 1986, with most other quotas being cut by 12.5 
per cent, and by less for Iraq, the UAE. Gabon, Nigeria and Ecuador. A second 
Subroto plan suggested a Saudi Arabian cut of 16 per cent, and an overall reduction 
to 14.5m b/d in the spning. Neither plan proved acceptable to the conference, both 
Saudi Arabia and Venezuela categorically refusing any cut in production and only 
Kuwait. Indonesia and Qatar declaring themselves in favour of the proposals. A 
major impediment to any solution was the acrimonious dispute between protagonists 
of the Gulf war. While Iraq pressed its claim for a higher quota on the grounds that its 
ceiling was an ‘artificial’ one. determined at a time when its capacity was temporarily 
affected by war damage, Iran opposed any increase in Iraq’s quota. Iran insisted on 
its own quota being increased by two barrels for every one granted to Iraq. 

While the conference remained in deadlock, OPEC ministers held talks with 
ministers from five non-OPEC oil producing countries: Angola, Egypt, Malaysia. 
Mexico and Oman, accounting for a combined production of around 4.5m b/d. The 
key North Sea oil producers, Britain and Norway, who were refusing to cooperate 
with OPEC in lowering their output, were not present, nor wa.s the Soviet Union. 
Brunei, though invited, declined to send a representative. The ministers discu.s$ed 
possible strategies for joint output cuts in order to raise prices, but the non-OPEC.' 
countries summarily dismissed an initial OPEC proposal that they cut their 
production by 20 per cent. The two groups nevertheless issued a memorandum of 
understanding, pledging cooperation to restore and defend the official OPEC price 
of $28 per barrel. They agreed, however, that the cooperation of other, non-OPEC 
oil producers was required to achieve this end. They also advocated a more durable 
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i and closer relationship between all oil producers in order to ensure long-term price 
L stability in the oil marketA'’ 

Unable to reach agreement, the OPEC conference adjourned until 15 April 1986, 
in Geneva.** 

#‘If we fail to conclude an agreement today, then we will be forced to strike a deal 
in two months, but all of us will be losers by then.’ Sheikh Ali Khalifa al-Sabah, the 
Kuwaiti Oil Minister, speaking just prior to the end of the conference. IHT (Paris) 24 
March 1986. 

‘I think that without the help of the outsiders, we will never be able to bring order 
into OPEC. Member-countries cannot reduce any further in reality.’ Sheikh Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabian Oil Minister, speaking of the need for an agreement 
with non-OPEC oil exporters. The Guardian (London) 25 March 1986. 


A Middle Country Debtors' Conference 
San Jos^, Costa Rica, December 1985 

■Government repre.scnlative.s from Latin American and Caribbean ’middle' and 
'small' debtor countries met on the initiative of the Costa Rican government, to 
discuss the problem of the region’s foreign debt. The countries attending were 
Bolivia, Costa Rica. Dominican Republic. Ecuador. El Salvador. Guatemala. 
1 londuras, Nicaragua and Panama. Together, they accounted for a combined debt of 
more than $3(Jbn. Uruguay and Jamaica, which could also be classed as middle 
country debtors, did not attend. 

In a joint communique, the representatives agreed that they experience more 
stringent conditions on their loans, and have a harder task in renegotiating them, 
because of their powerle.vs status as individual small countries, in contrast to the 
region’s major debtors, such as Mexico and Brazil. They called for ’greater 
understanding from the international community' and the establishment of a 
concerted position, in order to strengthen their collective negotiating power.* 

•‘We’re suffering from the small debtor syndrome . . . Whichever way you look 
at it, the small debtors have proportionately the highest debt service in the world, we 
face the toughest conditions and we have the least capacity to pay; the renegotiation 
of the debts of small countries excites little international interest.' Hnnio Rt^rigue?, 
Costa Rica's .Special Adviser on External Debt, quoted in ////'(Paris) 27 Janu.irv 
1986. 


ACartagena Consensus 
Emergency Ministerial Committee Meeting 
Punta’del Estc, Uruguay, 28 February 1986 
■The Ministerial steering committee of the 'Cartagena Group'of Latin American 
debtor countrie.s*^ met in an emergency session to review developments in the 
region's debt problem. The committee, composed of the finance and foreign 
ministers of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela, and joined at the 
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Punta del Este meeting by Uruguayan ministers, was formed at the meeting of 
signatories to the Cartagena Consensus in Montevideo on 16-17 December 1985. It 
was .set up to monitor the implementation of measures proposed by the Group in 
response to the ‘Baker Plan’.'‘^ 

The emergency session of the committee was convened at the suggestion of 
Presidents Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico and Jaimd Lusinchi of Venezuela, during 
their tw»)-day summit in Cancun on 30 January-1 February 1986. They were 
particularly concerned with the effect on debtor countries of the fall in oil prices, 
following the OPEC Ministerial Conference in December 1985.Their proposal for 
n meeting wiis supported by President Raiil Alfonsfn of Argentina, after 
consultations with President Jose Sarney of Brazil. 

The ministers reviewed developments in the region's $37()bn foreign debt, interest j 
rates tmd commcxlity prices. They tacitly endorsed Mexico’s attempt to negotiate an 
emergency financial agreement on its $96bn debt, following the decline in its 
revenue, since the oil price collapse in January 1986. The ftKus of the ministers' 
efforts to reduce debt payments was on limiting interest rates. They fell short, 
however, of collectively determining a spwciric target interest rate level below 
current market nites. and Mcxic<» was reported to have discouraged collective 
measures which could prejudice its own negotiations with creditors. Instead, the 
ministers agreed to support, after consultations, unilateral efforts by Cartagena 
members to reopen negotiations and to limit interest payments. The committee 
stated in its final communique that in the ca.se of individual debtor countries, 
‘substantial modifications to existing debt agreements could no longer be postponed, 
in particular with regard to current interest rate levels'. It was understood that efforts 
to secure better terms in consultation with other Cartagena members, would have 
the hacking of the whole group. 

•‘It is clear that the Baker Plan was overthrown by events and is not enough to 
deal w'ilh the crisis faced by Mexico and others.' Enrique Iglcsias, Foreign Minister 
of Uruguay. International Herald Tribune (Paris) 3 March 1986. 


▲Contadora Group—Lima Support Group 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Caraballcda, Venezuela, 11-12 January 1986 

Contadora Group—Lima Support Group—Central American Countries 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Guatemala City, 13- 14 January 1986 

■The eight foreign ministers of the Contadora Group (Colombia, Mexico. 
Panama and Venezuela) and its Lima Support Group (Argentina, Brazil, Peru and 
Uruguay) met to establish guidelines for the continuation of the peace process in 
Central America. They as.scmblcd after a decision taken in December 1985 to 
suspend negotiations on the Contadora draft Central American peace treaty until 
May 1986. to await the outcome of forthcoming elections in Monduras, Guatemala 
and Costa Rica.^^ 

The ministers adopted the Caraballcda Mes.sagc for Peace, Security and 
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Democracy in Central America, containing a ten-point statement of peace principles 
for the region, and a plan of action.^' The ten principles were; 

• a Latin American solution to the problem should be found, rather than construing 
it as part of a global East-West strategic conflict 

• self-determination in the choice of each country's serial and political system, 
establishing a government freely chosen by the majority 

• non-intervention in each countries’ internal affairs 

• territorial integrity 

• pluralistic democracy 

• no stationing of weapons or military bases 

• suspension of international military manoeuvres 

• departure of all foreign troops and military advisers 

• an end to foreign support for irregular forces opterating in the region 

• respect for human rights. 

The Caraballcda Message relayed the ministers' plan to initiate diplomatic 
negotiations aimed at realising these principles, and leading, as stHm as possible, to 
the signing of the Contadora peace treaty. In particular, they urged the resumption 
of the bilateral 'Manzanillo' talks between the US and Nicaragua, which had been 
suspended by the US in January 1985. They offered to mediate in these talks, and to 
promote 'national reconciliation' in internal conflicts within Central American 
countries. Finally, the two groups supported a proposal by the Ciuatcmalan 
President to establish a regional parliament in Central America.’^ 

"I'hc eight foreign ministers subsequently held their first combined talks in 
Guatemala City with the foreign ministers of the five Central American countries 
(C.’tista Rica, F.l Salvador, Guatemala. Honduras and Nicaragua). They were 
attending the inauguration of the President-elect of Guatemala, Vinicio Cerezo. on 
14 January 1980. The Central American ministers issued the 'Guatemala 
Declaration' after the meeting, in which they expressed support for the principles, 
objectives and initiatives contained in the Caraballeda Message.^' Significantly, the 
message was endorsed by the three US allies in the region. Costa Rica, IT Sab ador 
and I londuras, despite its advocating U.S-Nicaraguan talks, and containing dements 
pointedly hostile to US policy. These included the explicit reference to I'S aid for the 
anti-Sandinista 'contras' contained in the opposition to foreign aid for irregular 
forces, and the call for a suspension of military manoeuvres in the region. The five 
ministers also endorsed the proposal for a regional parliament. and agreed to hold a 
regional summit meeting in Esquipulas. Guatemala in .spring l*tX6. The Contadora 
and Support Group ministers determined to deliver their Caraballeda Message to the 
remaining countries with interests and ties in the region, including the US. Canada 
and Cuba, as well as to international organisations such as the UN, the Organisation 
of American States (OAS) and the European Economic Community (EEC). " 
•'The best diplomacy is the art of speaking the truth although it appears a little 
harsh.' Augusto Ramirez Ocampo, Colombian Foreign Minister, referring to the 
outspoken nature of the Contadora Group's document. The (huirdum (1 ondon) 14 
January 198fi. 
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AContadora Group—Lima Support Group 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, 27-28 February 1986 

■The eight foreign ministers discussed developments in Central America and 
a.ssessed progress towards the objectives contained in their Carabatleda Message. 

In a fourteen-point communique they expressed satisfaction that their message 
had been endorsed by the international community, and sf)ecifically by the five 
Central American governments. They welcomed the meeting between the deputy 
foreign ministers of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, held in Managua on 24 February 
1986. with the participation of the Contadora Group foreign ministers. At that 
meeting, the ('ontadora Group had supported the creation of a border commission 
to contain hostilities between the two countries. The details of the international 
civilian peace-keeping force were to be devised at a meeting of Central American 
foreign ministers in San Jos^ on 12 March 1986.”* 

The Punta del Este communique reaffirmed the principles of the Caraballeda 
Message, which it insisted were all necessary, and should be carried out 
simultaneously, not selectively, nor with conditional links between them. In 
particular, the ministers reiterated their opposition to external support for 
insurrectionist forces in the region, in an obvious reference to US President Reagan's 
plea in the US Congress on 25 February 1986 for SlOOm in aid to the ‘amtras'. The 
Groups reaffirmed their willingncs,s to mediate in efforts towards national 
reconciliation in the region. They also endorsed the suggestion of a regional Central 
American parliament, and welcomed the forthcoming Central American Presidents’ 
summit in Esquipulas, Guatemala.’'’ 

•'The death of Contadora has been predicted many times, but it has shown a 
capacity to be reborn from the ashes.' Uruguayan President. Julio Sanguinetti, in his 
inaugural speech to the meeting. HBC Summarv of World Broadcasts (London) 
ME/81WD/1. 1 March 1986. 

‘We cannot accept the interference of support for armed groups in a country.' 
President Sanguinetti, in his opening speech. The Guardian (London) 28 February 
1986. 

‘We hope there will be a chain reaction of this magnificent idea in the region.’ 
Bernando Sepulveda, Mexican Foreign Minister, speaking of the Costa Rican- 
Nicaraguan border commission. and the hopes of the Contadora Group that a similar 
mechanism could be established between Nicaragua and I ionduras. The Guardian 
(London) 1 March 1986. 


A Kampuchea—Laos—Vietnam 
Twelfth Regular Conference of Foreign Ministers 
Vientiane, Laos, 2.V24 January 1986 

■The Indochinese foreign ministers confirmed in a final communique'*" that the 
previously proposed withdrawal of ‘Vietnamese volunteer forces’ from Kampuchea 
would be completed by 1990. They also reconfirmed their positions on the political 
settlement of the Kampuchean question, as stated at previous meetings.'*' 
Distinguishing between the internal and the international aspects of the question. 
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they said that the Kampuchean government was prepared to enter into talks with 
^ opposition Khmer, in order to achieve national reconciliation on two conditions; the 
removal of the ‘Pol Pot clique’; and the holding of free general elections following the 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea, (t was said to welcome mediation to this 
end. An international settlement, they continued, would entail an agreement on 
Vietnamese withdrawal, together with an end to material and military aid to Pol Pot 
and ‘other reactionary Khmer forces’, to their use of Thai territory as sanctuary, and 
to military and other outside intervention in Kampuchea. 

The communique expressed appreciation of the meeting in 1985 between the 
Indonesian and Vietnamese foreign ministers, as representatives of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and the Indochinese nations respectively. Ihc 
I, meeting, together with the Indonesian-Vietnamesc working group, aimed to 
promote a dialogue on the settlement of the Kampuchean problem.'^' The 
Indochinese countries expressed a willingness to hold peace talks with Thailand. and 
Kampuchea declared itself ready to negotiate on the repatriation of Kampuchean 
refugees from Thailand. The progress in Lao and Vietnamese cooperation with the 
US in the search for missing Americans (‘MIAs’) was welcomed (with reservations 
about US reticence in the matter), and support declared for Vietnamese efforts to 
resume talks with China on normali-sing their relations. Finally, the ministers 
advocated setting up a zone of peace and cooperation in Southeast Asia.’’' 


AOrganisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Council of Foreign Ministers: Forty-third Meeting 
Addis Ababa, 25 Fcbruary-4 Mar^ 1986 

■The annual meeting of OAU foreign ministers included on its draft agenda 
various items on the dispute between the US and Libya over the Gulf of Sidra, and on 
the conflict in Chad. 

President Hiss^nc Habre of Chad had called on the Council to di.scuss the recent 
Libyan-backed offensive agaiast the south of the country, launched by the forces of 
Goukouni Oueddi. He had called for wider backing among African countries of the 
French intervention on his country's behalf, which so far had received support only 
from the Ivory Coa.st, Senegal and Tunisia. President Habre, however, expres.sed 
scepticism as to the OAU’sptrwer to mediate effectively in the conflict. In the event, 
the Libyan delegation to the Council agreed to withdraw its draft resolution 
condemning French intervention in Chad, and though the Chadian delegation was 
allowed to present its case, there was no formal debate on the conflict at the meeting. 

The Council issued a declaration of solidarity with l.ibya in the face of what it 
deemed to be hostile activity on the part of the US. The IIS. ci'ntending that the Gulf 
of Sidra constituted international waters, which should not be closed by I ibya to 
international shipping, had conducted naval manoeuvres off the Libyan coast, and 
had been involved in confrontation with Libyan aircraft over the Gulf. It had also 
imposed economic sanctions against Libya in January 1986. The G.\l' Council 
appealed to the US government to end what it considered to be its boycotts, threats 
and provocations against Tripoli. 

The Council adoped a budget of $25m for the OAII Secretariat, tor the period 
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1986-7, and urged member-countries to honour their financial commitments to the 
organisation by paying their arrears. It was also agreed in principle to cut posts and 
close three regional offices (in Kampala, Bangui and Accra), as proposed by the 
OAU Secretary-General, Ide Oumarou. 

A report of the OAU’s permanent steering committee, elaborating a programme 
for Africa’s economic recovery in the years 1986-90, and incorporating country 
profiles by joint OAU/Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) missions, was 
adopted by the Council. 

The ministers debated a report by the forty-fifth ordinary session of the 
Coordinating Committee for the Liberation of Africa, held in Lagos on 27 January 
1986, which covered the following points: 

• Renewed apireals were made for member-states to settle their arrears to the 
Liberation Committee’s Special Fund, as thirty-two states, together with Morocco, 
owed a total of $14m to the fund, as of January 1986. 

• On Namibia, the report called on US Pre.sident Reagan to respect international 
public opinion by allowing the unconditional implementation of UN Security Council 
Resolution 4.15 of 1978. It also stressed the need for increased financial and material 
assistance to SWAPO. 

• . The Council commended the increased resistance to Pretoria within South 
Africa, since the ANC’s call to make apartheid unworkable. The increased military 
activities of Dmkhonto We Sizwe (Spear of the Nation) were also commended. 

• The report noted that tipponents tif sanctions against South Africa, who claimed to 
favour peaceful change, were willing to apply sanctions where they felt that their 
interests were served by them, citing US measures against Libya, Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan and Poland, and Britain’s embargo against Argentina. Paradoxically, 
the report continued. South Africa also favoured sanctions, as was demonstrated by 
its ptrliey towards Ix'sotho, Several Council members advocated that Africa apply 
sanctions against Pretoria, whatever the con.sequcnces. 

The Council al.so adopted a report of the OAU Secretary-General on the 
implications of the repeal of the US Clark Amendment, prohibiting assistance to the 
Angolan rebel movement, and on the US Bill on sanctions against South Africa. The 
OAU's twenty-first summit in July 1985 had expressed concern over these two 
issues.'*’* 'I’hc consensus in the Council was that a five-member OAU delegation 
should visit the US in order to mobilise opinion against the US policy of ‘construetivc 
engagement’ with South Africa. The OAU Chairman, Abdou Diouf, was also 
mandated to approach the US government, requesting assurances against future US 
military support for destabilising forces in Angola. 

The Council adopted other resolutions appealing for increased emergency and 
rehabilitation assistance for refugees and returnees in Africa; suggesting further 
expert studies on using the maritime resources of Africa’s exclusive zone; calling for 
further Afro-Arab cooperation; and criticKsing the French government for its 
indifference towards negotiations with the OAU ad hoc .seven-member committee 
on the issue of reuniting the island of Mayotte (presently under French 
administration) with the Islamic Republic of Comoros.’*-' 

The forty-fourth Council meeting was scheduled for Addis Ababa on 21-25 July 
1986, and the OAU summit for 28-.'H) July 1986. 

•‘We have clearly declared our support for Libya in this conflict. We call on both 
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sides, the US and Libya, to exercise restraint in this unprecedented, untimely and 
m dangerous conflict.' Ide Oumarou, OAU Secretary-General, on the US-Libyan 
dispute. Iruernational Herald Tribune (Paris) 27 February 1986. 

‘The OAU has so far not settled a single conflict and it would be a miracle if it could 
resolve the question of Libyan aggression.' President Hissdne Mabrc of Chad, 
speaking on the conflict in Chad. Financial Times (London) 5 March 1986. 


A Intergovernmental Authority for Drought and Development (IGADD) 

First Summit 

Djibouti LS-lb January 1986 

■leaders of six countries in eastern Africa (Djibouti, lithiopia, Kenya, Somalia, 
.Sudan and Uganda) adopted an agreement establishing IGADD, and expressed 
their determination to cooperate in combating drought and desertification in the 
sub-region, and in ftwtering development. 

'I'he first IGADD summit followed preparatory expert and ministerial meetings in 
Djibouti in February, May and November 198.'). It was addrcs.sed by President 
Abdou Diouf of Senegal, the OAU Chairman, who was attending as an observer 
(along with representatives from the UN and other intcrnationul organisations). He 
reviewed the devastating effects of successive droughts on Africa, and their crippling 
effect on African economies, which combined with huge foreign debts to retard the 
continent's development. Calling on the participants to help IGADD reach its 
objectives—the coordination of programmes against drought and de.scrtification and 
of development efforts, in short- and medium-term plans—he cited the need for 
emphasis on food production and on regional cotiperation. 

The authority, as stated in a final communique,'* was to consist of an assembly of 
heads of slate and government, a council of ministers and an executive .secretariat, 
based in Djibouti. A plan of action for IGADD was adopted at the summit, 
identifying emergency measures for immediate implementation, and priorities for 
strategies for development and for halting environmental degredation. IGADD was 
to be responsible for arranging short-term emergency aid for drought victims, as well 
as for coordinating research, including the development of an early-warning system 
against drought. 

President Hasan Gouled Aptidon of Djibouti was elected Chairman of IGADD 
till 1987, with Mekonen Kibret. Head of Public Relations in the F.thiopian Ministry 
of Agriculture, to become Secretary-fjcneral.*'^ 


ASouthern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 

Annual Consultative Conference 
Harare, .30-.U January J986 

■.SADCC's annual conference was attended by twer 4.‘)0 delegates. Tliey included 
ministers from the nine SADCC countries (Angola, Botswana. Lesotho. Malawi. 
Mozambique. Swaziland. Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe), as well as participants 
from thirty-seven donor countries, including, for the first time, Lastern F.uropean 
countries. Twenty-five international organisations were also represented, as were 
Southern African liberation movements, such as the African National Congress 
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(ANC), South West Africa People's Organisation (SWAPO)and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress (PAC). 

The conference met to review progress since SADCC’s inception in 1980, towards 
its goal of securing economic independence from South Africa for its nine 
member-states. Modest prngrc.ss towards independence was noted, particularly in 
the fields of agriculture, small energy projects, trade, transport and 
telecommunications. South Africa itself remained the chief obstacle to further 
progress, notably through its policy of destabilising neighbouring countries, costing 
them, in SAUCC's estimate, SKIbn over the past five years. The opening session of 
the meeting was marked by criticism not only of South Africa, but of Western 
countries, for their limited support for the frontline states and allowing investment in 
Srruth Africa to continue by refu.sing to apply stringent economic sanctions. 
Zimbabwe's Prime Minister, Robert Mugabe, appealed in his opening speech for the 
imptrsition by the international community of economic sanctions against Pretoria, 
whose 'naked aggression' had, he .s;iid, shackled its ncighhours in economic 
dependence. Michael ,Sefali, the Minister of Economic Planning and Finance of 
Lesotho, following its coup of the previous week, criticised South African apartheid, 
declaring that Lesotho would not how to South African pressure. Le.sotho remained 
committed, he said, to a policy of accepting refugees from political persecution in 
South Africa. Regarding the goal of food self-sufficiency in the region, the 
conference noted that despite the improved rains since the 1982-4 drought. Angola, 
Botswana and Mozambique had still not fully recovered. 

Noting that only $4.1 bn of the $8bn needed to implement SADCC’s existing 
projects had been received, the organisation’s Executive Secretary, Dr Simha 
Makoumi appealed for increased financial assistance. TTie World Bank Vice- 
President for the Eastern and .Southern Africa Office said that the Bank would fund 
twenty projects per year for the next two to three years, raising its annual 
commitment to SADCC to $5(K)m. lie said that the Bank would lend an additional 
S.KKlm from its Special Facility for Africa to help African countries reconstruct their 
economies. EEC Director-General for Development, Dieter Frisch, signed a $165m 
agreement with Dr Makouni, to provide aid to promote transport, communication, 
food security, and human resource development among ACP countries (which 
include all of SADCC's members). The funds were to be distributed during 1986-9, 
under Lome ML Other pledges were made by Canada, Britain, Italy and West 
Ciermany. SADCC also signed a joint declaration with the five Nordic countries, to 
identify priority areas for expanded cooperation between two regions. The banking 
and commercial .sectors, the secretariat and sectoral coordination units were to be 
strengthened, and inter-regional trade promoted. 

The conference closed with a strong condemnation of the welcome provided by the 
Reagan Administration for Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the UNITA rebel 
movement in Angola which, according to Botswana's Vice-President and Chairman 
of SAD('C, Peter Mmusi, ran counter to the US’s professions of friendship and 
aroperation with SADCC states. 

#‘Wc do not know how much it costs South Africa to inflict this damage on us but 
we know that its abilities to carry the cost are underpinned by its economic relations 
with the rest of the world.’ Peter Mmusi. Vice-President of Botswana and Chairman 
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NOTES 

In these notes the following Mhhreviatjons arc used for newspapers and periodicals: Kcoa - The 
Economist (Ixmdon); FT = Financial Times (I^ndon); EE£K = Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong); Gma = Clranma (Havana): G - 'ITie Guardian (London); IHT = 
Inlernationul Herald Tribune (Paris): MEED - Middle East Economic Digest (London); 
MEEK = Middle East Economic Review (Washington. DC); MEES- Middle Ea.s1 Economic 
Survey (Nicosia); Obs - ’I’hc Observer (London): S = South (London); SN = Soviet News 
(London); .S W = Soviet Weekly (London); iiT- Sunday Times (London); SW* - Summary of 
World Broadcasts (london); T -= 'Hie rimes (London); TWQ - Third World Quarterly 
(London); VNPK - UN Press Release; l/SIS - US Information Service; WA - West Africa 
(London); XSA - Xinhua News Agency. 

’ WA .1 February l‘>H6; FT 22. 24. 29 January 1986; International Foundation lor 
Development Alternatives (IFDA) S/mial VN Senice (Geneva) .10 January lOSfi; VNPR 
IFAD/282 of 22 January 1986. IFAD/287 of 24 January 1986. lFAD/288of 24 January 1986 
and 1FAD/28‘J of 27 January 1986. 

■ For the substance of these disagreements, see TWQ 8( I) January 1986. p 28(1. 

' I’NPR TNC /161 of 17 January I98(i. TNC/.^hl of 2(1 January 1986. rNC716.1 of 21 January 
1986 and TNr/.V)4 of 11 January 1986; OcvWopmeii/ Forum (London) January-F'cbruaiy 
1986. 

See my 8(1) January 198.“;. pp 280-1. 

' fT7 February (986; G8 February I98<i; TI4 February 198<); FEEKb March 1986; l/NCTAP 
llulleim (Geneva) February 1986. f/NPR rAD/INF/l767of 21 January 1986. rAD/INF7l7fi6 
of 24 lanuarv 198(i and TAD/INFVI77(Iof 7 February 1986. 

" The tlecision to Iregin negotiations was taken at a meeting of IDA Deputies in Seoul, during 
the IMF'and World Bank annual meetings in October I98.S, See TWQH(2) April 1986. p 692 
' G21 January 1986; fT24.29. .10January I98fi; Eow 14 January 1986; WA lOFcbruary 1986. 
p .107. 

See rW'C»7(4) Octok-r 1986. pp 102.4-7. 

'' One of the remaining requirements for entry into force of the agreement eslablishing (he 
Common Fund for Commodities was fulfilled on 14 January 1986. with the ninetieth 
ralifieulion. by the Yemen Arab Republic. The outstanding requirement is for the ratifying 
countries to represent two-thirds of the Fund’s directly contributed capital of $470m. 
C’urrenlly the ninety countries account for only .47.87 per cent of its capital. See GNPK 
•l AD/lNF/1766 of 17 January 1986 and WA 17 March 1986. 

ITie UNCTAD report is UN Document TD/B/C.1/276. 

" Sec TH'Q7(1) July 198,4. p 691. 

IWHf rAD/lNF717(il, 18 December 198.4; UNCTAD Biillelin (Geneva) January l‘)86. 

'' ICO Prexx Release PR-106/85, 11 December 1985. 

FT28 December 1985. 

'' See ICO meeting in September 1985, TFVQSll) January 1986. p 287. 

ICO export quotas were suspended on 19 February 1986, to lie reimposed unless the ICO -t 
('ouncil decides otherwise, when the average coffee price is at or below 114.45« per pound. 

ICO Press Release PK/l(l9/86, 19 February 1986. 

fT9, 11, 13, 17,20, 21,21,25 January 1986,20 February 1986; C 11,21,27 January 1986,24 
February 1986; IHT 14 January 1986; ^February 1986 and Mtirch 1986; ICO Press Release 
PR/l()7/86, 24 January 1986. 

.See ICCO meeting, TWQH 1) January 1986. p286. 

f//VWf TAD/INI7I771 of 10 February I98f>. •I AD/INF/1772 of 21 February 1986, TAD/1048 
of 27 February 1986; FT7, 11,21,27,28February 1986, 1,4, .4 March 1986; C 10February 
1986, 3 March 1986; IHT27 February 1986, .4 March 1986; .S’February 1986. p .48; WA 10 
March 1986, p 5.10. 

FT 18 March 1986; International Wheat Council Press Release 17 March 1986. 

See TWQH{2) April 1986, pp 696-9. ^ 

’’ I'hc Kuala Lumpur Exchange resumed tin trading on 3 February 1986, as a result of which 
the price of tin crashed by roughly 40 per cent to £.4,2(Xt per ton. 
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FT21 December 1985,6,7,8,10,13,14,15.16,18,20,21.22,23,24,25,31 January 1986,1, 
4,6,8,10.14,20,21,24,25,27 February 1986,3.4,5.6.7.10,11.12.13March 1986; C6,17, 
18,21,22,23,24,30 January 1986,1,4.6,7,8,17,24,25,27 February 1986,7,8,10,11,17 
March 1986; 111X9,26 January 1986,4.7.24 February 1986.6,7.8-9,11,12 March 1986; T 
11, 18 January 1986. 24 February 1986,8. II, 13 March 1986; Oto5 January I986;£hw22 
February 1986,15 March 1986; FEEK23 January 1986, p 66-7,20 February 1986, p 75; ITC 
Press Release (Lonclun) 6; 21 March 1986. 

For the superpower summit in November 1985, see XH'<?8(2) April 1986, pp 702-5. 

^ For the previous Geneva rounds, see TV/Q1{\) October 1985, pp 1030-2; 8(1) January 
1986, pp 289-91; and 8(2) April 1986. pp 699-701. 

“ FT 16 January 1986: ri6 January 1986; G16 January 1986; JUTlh January 1986. The text of 
Gorbachev’s statement is in AW 22 January 1986, pp 21-3. 

^ Sec IHT30 January 1986; fT7, 10 February 1986. 

" T24,15 February 1986; fT24,15 February 1986; C24. 25, 26 February 1986; f/fr24.15 
February 1986; Bcoo 1 March 1986. 

^ G 26 February 1986; FT 26 February 1986; T26 February 1986; IHT 26 February 1986, 
Excerpts from Gorbachev’s address are in Tib February 1986. 

G15.17January 1986.8.12,13,18,21 February 1986,3,4March \m>:IHTlb. 17.18-19.22, 
27 January 1986. 12, 18 February 1986,4,5 March 1986; fT17.18 January 1986,8. 13.21 
February 1986; T 17 January 1986, 5 March 1986; Obs 19 January 1986, 9 February 1986; 
Earn 22 February 1986; ADW Repurl (Sussex) January-February 1986, pp 20-1. 

” Fr20. 21. 23 March 1986; G20 March 1986: IHT21.22-3 March 1986. 

The cammuniqu6 of the Warsaw Pact meeting is in SH'29 March 1986. p 10, 

For the Warsaw Pact summit in Sofia in October 1985, see rH'^(8)2 April 1986. p 710. 

*■' SH'29 March 1986; IHT20, 21,22-3 March 1986. 

" For the G5 September 1985 meeting, see TW'<?8(1) January 1986, pp 29.3-4. The next G5 
meeting was held in Seoul on 5 October 1985, during the IMF and World Bank annual 
meetings. See rH'<J8(2) April 1986, p 693. 

■" For the Balter Plan see FIFO8(2) April 1^. pp 691-5, 

" fT18.20,21 January 1986; T18January 1986; G18January 1986; Jl/ri8-19.20,21 January 
1986; ST 19 January 1986; Obs 19 January 1986. 

Sec FT 16 January 1986 and 21 February 1986. 

On Botha’s pmptrsed reforms, sec FT I February 1986. 

For the Commonwealth Summit at Nassau, see 1^08(2) April 1986. pp 711-15. 

On the first day of the meeting, Britain held its first formal direct talks with representatives of 
the African National Congress (ANC’). The meeting, a departure from the previous British 
policy of refu.sing to talk to groups which were considered to have advocated violence, was 
sanctioned by Sir Cieoffrcy llowc. John Johnstone, the Assistant Under Secretary at the 
British Foreign and Commonwealth Office, met Thabo Makatini. the ANC Information and 
Publicity Secretary: Johnstone Makatini. ANC Secretary for External Affairs; and Pallo 
Jordan, ANC Deputy Director of Information. The British representative was understood to 
have expressed concern at the escalating violence in South Africa. 

FT29 January 1986; Tl,4,5 February 1986;G29January 1986.3,4.5 February 1986; 7'4.5, 
6 February 1986; SWB ME/8175/ii, 5 February 1986 and ME/8176/ii. 6 February 1986. 

” Development Forum (New York) April BH16; 06s2 February 1986; T6 February 1986; WA 
17 February 1986. pp .34l)-l; IWPR8W6, 5 February 1986. 

For a list of the participants at the summit, sec T18 February 1986. 

TI7,18,19,21 February 1986;G17,18,21 February 1986;F’ri8Febni.iry 1986; IHTIH. 19 
February 1986; Ecan 22 February 1986; WA 24 February 1986. p 39.3- 4 and 3 March 1980, 
pp 4414-51; XNA 6 March 1986; A/riifiie^Asir (Paris) Iti March 1986; .SM B MF78187/ii. 19 
February 1986, ME/8189/B/3-4. 21 February 1986, MEJSlKVii 22 February 1986. 

The ICO statement is in SMB ME/8I.S2/A/1.9 January 1986. 

■*’ The second statement on Libya is in SHB ME/815.5/A/1, 13 January 1986. 

“CIO January 1986. 

“ The request for full membership of the ICO by the Nigerian government caused controversy 
in Nigeria (on the grounds of Nigeria's being a secular state. with only a minority Muslim 
population) and led to the establishment of a panel to review the question of its membership. 
See SMB ME/817(VB/11.30 January 1986 and M'A 3 February 1986. pp 230-1. 
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fT6,7 January 1986; G6,7,8,10,11 January 1986; IHTl January 1986; T8 January 1986; 

The Muslim World {Karachi) ISJanuary 1986;S»»ME/8152/iandME/81.S2/A/l of9 January 
1986, ME/8IS4 of 11 January 1986, ME/8ISS/i and ME/81S5/A/1 of 13 January 1986. 
ME/815<VA/ 1-4 of 14 January 1986. 

'' SWB ME/8160^i, 18 January 1986 and ME/8161/A/3-4. 20 January 1986; WA 27 January 
1986. pp 220-1. 

IHT3 February 1986; SWilMFySlSa/i. 10 January 1986 and ME/8172/i, 1 February 1986. 

" T 27 March 1986; FT 27 March 1986. 

SH'BME'8219/A/4-.S, 28 March 1986 and ME/822(VA/19. 31 March 1986. 

The text of the arnimittce’s statement is in SWB ME1818^A/7,15 February 1986. 

FT 13 February 1986; C13February 1986; TBFebruary 1986; IHT14February 1986; SWB 
MC/KlK2/i, l.lFcbruary 1986.ME/8183/i, 14Fcbruary 1986,ME/8184/A/7,15February 1986. 

Ihc GCC' communique is in MEFS 10 March 1986, p C45 and 5H'BMFV8199/A/13.5 March 
1986. 

For the G(’C Muscat .Summit in November 1985, .sec TWQH{2) April 1986, pp 727-9. 

MFJiS 10 March 1986, pp Cl-5; /f»VBME/8199/i and ME/8199/A/13.5 March 1986; Kuwait 
Times (Safal) 5 and 6 March 1986. 

Sec TWQH{2) April 1986, pp 7.30-1. 

The Communique of the Market Share Committee is in OPEC Bulletin (Geneva) February 
1986 and MJCES 10 February 1986. 

Oil ministers of the Gulf i^Kipcration Council (GCC) (Bahrain. Kuwait, Oman, Qatar. 
Saudi Arabia and IJAE), meeting in Riyadh on 8 March 1986, had reaffirmed OPEC's 
December 1985 decision, to secure a fair market share. Despite their belief that oil prices had 
reached an ‘unacceptable level of deterioration', they insisted on a ‘concerted effort' 
amongst oil producing groups to defend prices. T6 March 1986; C 10 March 1986; IHT 10 
March 1986; A'HB ME/82(M/i. 11 March 1986. 

*''SWB ME/8I7.5/A/7. 5 February 1986, ME/8l88/i, 20 February 1986. ME/W1378/1. 25 
February 1986, MEED 15 February 1986. pp 5-6. 

Nigeria, Gabon. I.ibya and Algeria established an African Hydrocarbons Association to 
promote energy cooperation, as the first step towards creating an inter-African petroleum 
consultative group, similar to the Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OAPEC). SWB ME/8l94//k/10. 27 February 1986; WA 3 March 1986, p 476, 

'I'he Memorandum of Understanding is in MEES 24 March 1986, p A3. 

“ A#fc'£S3, 10 February 1986, 10, 24 March 1986; FHT 17, 18. 19, 21,22-3, 24, 25. 26 March 
1986; ri7, 18March 1986; fT18. 19,20.21.22.24.25 March 1986; G18, 20.24,25 March 
1986; Ecan 29 March 1986; XNA Weekly 27 March 1986. 

Gma 29 December 1985; IHT27 January 1986. 

llie Cartagena Group, farmed in June 1984, consists of Argentina, Bolivia. Brazil, Chile. 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Feuador, Mexico. Peru. Uruguay and Venezuela. 

'''' For the Cartagena meeting in December 1985. sec riVQ8(2) April 1986, p 7.3.V4. For the 
Baker Plan, propounded by the US Treasury Secretary. James Baker at the annual IMF and 
World Bank meetings in Seoul, in October 1985, see ^^08(2) April 1986, pp 691-5. 

™ For the Mexico-Vcnczucla Summit see G 30 January 1986,3 February 1986; FT I February 
1986; IHT4, 10 February 1986. For the OPEC Geneva Conference in December 1985, see ’ 
TWQHi2) April 1986, pp 7.30-1, 

JT3, 20 February 1986 and 3 March 1986; C20 February 1986 and .3 March 1986; IHT3 
March 1986; Ecop I March 1986; Gau 9 March 1986; XNA 6 February 1986; IMF Survey 
(Washington DC) 17 March 1986, p 87. 

See TWO 8(2) April 1986. p 7.32. 

The communique is report^ in SWB ME/8156/D/1-2, 14 January 1986. 

’■* G 14 January 1986; T 17 January 1986; Gma 26 January 1986; Centra/ America Update 
(Toronto) January-Fcbruary 1986. 

The text of the Guatemala Declaration is in Gnu 26 January 1986. 

G 17, 18January 1986; ri7 January 1986; HfTl? January 1986; Gma26January 1986,2,9 
February 1986; ,SWB ME/8159/D/1 of 17 January 1986, ME/8169/D/1-2 of 18 January 1986, 
ME/8161/D/1 of 20 January 1986, ME/8165/D/1-2 of 24 January 1986. 

^ The Punta del Este communique is in SWB ME/8198/D/1-2,4 March 1986. 
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™ The Nicaraguan and Costa Rican deputy foreign ministers, together with the foreign 
ministers of the Contadora Group, decided at their 12 March meeting that civilian inspectors 
and security advisers would come from Contadora countries. About ten members and staff of 
the commission would be based along the frontier. Contadora and other countries would be 
asked to provide financial assistance, and technical advice and equipment. The agreement 
reached in San Josi had yet to be ratified by the Costa Rican Parliament before becoming 
effective. T14 March 1986. 

™ SWB ME/819Wr>/l-2,1 March 1986, MEf8197fD/l-2,3 March 1986; JT28 February 1986,1 
March 1986; G28 February 1986,1 March 1986; rit) March 1986; /HT3 March 1986; Gma9 
March 1986. 

“ The Indochinese communique is in smiFE/8167/A3/l-3, 27 January 1986. 

For the eleventh Indochinese foreign ministers' meeting in Phnom Penh in August 198S, see 
mo 8(1) Janua^ 1986, pp 322-3. 

On the first meeting of the working group, see r23 December 1985. 

SWB FE/8167/i and FE/8167/A3/1-2 of 27 January 1986, and FEJ8166/A.VI-2, 25 January 
1986. 

“ See mg 8(1) January 1986, pp .324-5. 

r20 February 1986; lin’26,27 February 1986; fT5 March 1986; WA 10 March 1986, p 5.39; 
SWB ME/8194/ii and ME/8194/B/2 of 27 February 1986. ME/8195/ii and ME/819Sm/l-2 of 
28 February 1986, ME/8198/ii and ME/8198/B/1-3 of 4 March 1986, ME/82fVVii and 
MEy820(VB/l-2 of 6 March 1986, ME/8^1/B/l-2 of 7 March 1986. 

*’ The IGADD communiqud is reported in SWB ME/8161/B/1.20 January 1986. 

" G 15, 17 January 1986; T 17 January 1986; SWB ME/81.‘:9/B/2-.3. 17 January 1986, 
MIi/8160/B/3. 18 January 1986. 

<j 30, 31 January 1986 and 1 February 1986; FT 31 January 1986 and 12 February 1986; 
Koyhan /ntrrnation<i/(London)2Februaiy 1986; WA 24 February 1986,p 399 and 10 March 
1986, p 529; ,9WBME/8172/ii, 1 February 1986 and ME/W1377/A2/1,18 February 1986. 

•** Sec mg 8(2) April 1986, pp 7,34-5. 

■*> IHT 1-2 March 1986; SWB ME/8197/B/9. 3 March 1986, ME/8I95/B/4, 28 February 1986. 
5WB ME/8204/B/9, 11 March 1986. 
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Third World Foundation News 

Each year, in addition to the publication of Third World Quarterly and the 
annual Third World Affairs, the Third World Foundation initiates and 
encourages a range of activities in its capacity as a forum for research, debate and 
independent publishing. These activities are linked by the common thread of 
their contribution to the aims of the Foundation: To work for the intellectual, 
economic and social advancement of the people of the Third World; to assist in 
the evolution of a fundamentally just and equitable relationship between the 
Third World and the developed countries; and to create awareness of the causes 
of poverty in the Third World. 

South-South Summits and Regional Conferences 

South-South I: Strategies of Development, Negotiations and 
Cooperation. The Foundation and the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
co-sponsored a Third World Summit of Scholars and Statesmen in Beijing in 
April 1983. The papers delivered at the conference, together with the inaugural 
address by Mr Zhao Ziyang, Prime Minister of the People’s Republic of China, 
are collected in The Rich and the Poor (London: Third World Foundation, 
1983). The Conference decided that Beijing '83 would be the first in a series of 
regular consultations between Third World scholars, held every three years in 
different Third World capitals, until the goals of the Third World in equitable 
development, open negotiations and international cooperation had been met. 
The intervening period would be used for a thorough examination of specific 
regional issues and problems. 

The Role of Regional Integration in the Present World Economic 
Crisis, the first regional conference under the Beijing programme, was 
co-sponsored by the Foundation and the National University of Colombia, and 
held in Cartagena in February 1984. The inaugural address by Dr Belisario 
Betancur, President of the Republic of Colombia, and the conference papers, 
are contained in Regional Integration: The Latin American Experience 
(London: Third World Foundation, 1985). 

South-South Cooperation: Experiences and Prospects, the second 
regional conference, co-sponsored by the Foundation and the University of 
Zimbabwe, was held in Harare in November 1985. The Harare papers, 
together with the inaugural address delivered by Mr Robert Mugabe. Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Zimbabwe, form part of Linking the South: The 
Route to Economic Cooperation (London: Third World Foundation, 1986). 

South-South II: Charting The Way Forward. The Foundation, in 
cooperation with the Institute of Strategic and International Studies. Malaysia, 
organised the Second Summit of Third World Scholars and Statesmen in Kuala 
Lumpur in May 1986, under the Chairmanship of Dr Mahathir Mohamad, 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. The conference papers will be published later this 
year by the Foundation. 
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Other Conferences and Seminars 

Back to the Barracks. The Foundation, in cooperation with the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, London, organised a seminar on the return to civilian 
rule in developing countries, at Windsor, England, in June 1984. The seminar 
papers were published in the January 1985 issue of Third World Quarterly. 

The Third World: A Twenty-five Year Retrospective and 
Prospective. The Foundation and the Center for International Studies at 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, co-sponsored an international 
convocation at Duke University in February 1985, whose focal issues were 
development priorities, authoritarianism and military rule and international 
debt, ibe keynote address, delivered by Sir Shridath Ramphal, Secretary- 
General of the Commonwealth Secretariat, is included in Third World Affairs 
1986. 

Survival in the Nuclear Age. To mark the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
commencement of the San Francisco Conference 1945, that led to the 
establishment of the United Nations, the Foundation and Parliamentarians for 
World Order co-sponsored a symposium in New York in April 1985. It was 
presided over by Mr Willy Brandt, former CTiancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The Final Statement of the symposium, which subsequently 
formed part of the proceedings of the UN Conference on Disarmament, 
Geneva, is included in Third World Affairs 1986, together with papers 
delivered at the symposium. 

The Transition to Democracy in the Third World. In cooperation with 
the University of Buenos Aires, the Foundation convened a conference in 
Buenos Aires in August 1985, to discuss the growing trend of re- 
democratisation in developing countries and the withdrawal of the military 
from political power. The inaugural address, delivered by Dr Raul Alfonsin, 
President of the Republic of Argentina, was published in the January 1986 
issue of Third World Quarterly. 

Third World Prize 

The 1985 Third World Prize was awarded jointly to Nelson Rolihahia Mandela 
and Nomzamo Winnie Mandela. It was presented in Kuala Lumpur by Dr 
Mahathir Mohamad, Prime Minister of Malaysia. 

Previous recipients of the Third World Prize of $100,000, conferred on 
individuals and institutions for outstanding contributions to Third World 
development in the economic, social, political and scientific fields, have been: 
1980 Dr Raul Prebisch, the Argentinian economist: presented in New York by 
Sir Shridath Ramphal. The Guest of Honour was Dr Kurt Waldheim, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
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1981 Dr Julius Nyerere, President of the United Republic of Tanzania: 
presented in New Delhi by the late Mrs Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India. 

1982 The International Rice Research Institute, Manila, the Philippines; 
presented in Beijing to the Institute’s Director-General, Dr M S 
Swaminathan by Mr Zhou Ziyang, Prime Minister of the People's 
Republic of China. 

1983 Dr Arvid Pardo, Professor of International Relations and Senior 
Research Fellow at the Institute of Marine and Coastal Studies of the 
University of California, Los Angeles: presented in Cartagena by 
President Belisario Betancur of Colombia. 

1984 Mr Willy Brandt, former Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany: presented in New York by Sir Shridath Ramphal. The Guest 
of Honour was Mr Javier Per6z de Cuellar, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Third World Lecture 

The Foundation organises the annual Third World Lecture, usually delivered 
by the Third World Prize winner or a nominated representative. 

Peace and Development, the sixth Third World Lecture, was delivered in New 
York in 1985 by Mr Willy Brandt. The Lecture is published in Third World 
Affairs 1986. 

Previous Third World Lectures have been: 

1979 The Politics of Affirmation: delivered in London by Mr Michael Manley, 
then Prime Minister of Jamaica. 

1981 The Crisis of Capitalism: delivered in New York by Dr Raul Prebisch. 

1982 South-South Option: delivered in New Delhi by President Julius 
Nyerere. 

1983 Agricultural Progress—Key to Third World Prosperity: delivered in 
Beijing by Dr M S Swaminathan. 

1984 Ocean Space and Mankind: delivered in Cartagena, Colombia, by Dr 
Arvid Pardo. 

Manzur Qadir Memorial Lecture 

The Foundation, in collaboration with the Manzur Qadir Memorial Society. 
Lahore, has instituted an annual lecture in Pakistan, in recognition of the 
contribution made by the late Mr Manzur Qadir to upholding the supremacy of 
the Rule of Law. Each lecture concerns a subject likely to contribute to the 
enhancement of human rights and freedoms. 

The Right to Food: The Relevance of Human Rights to World Hunger, the 
first Manzur Qadir Memorial Lecture, was delivered in Lahore in December 

1985 by Dr Philip Alston. Associate Professor at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Boston, and Visiting Professor at Harvard Law School. The 
text of the Lecture is available from Third World Foundation, price £3.00. 
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The titles reviewed are listed below with names of authors and editors 

O’Brien, Philip and Cammack, Paul (cds): Generals in Retreat. The Crisis oTMilitar>’ 
Rule in Latin America 

Philip, George; The Military in South American Politics 

Caviedes, C6$ar N; The Southern Cone: Realities of the Authoritarian State 

Hojman, David R (ed); Chile After 1973: Elements for the Analysis of Military Rule 

Gauhar, Altai (ed); Regional Integration: The I>atin American Experience 

The Hunger Project; Ending Hunger: An Idea Whose Time Has Come 

^ Bhagwati, Jagdish N and Ruggie, John Gerard (cds); Power, Passions and Purpose: 
Prospects for North-South Negotiations 

Sardar, Ziauddin (ed); The Touch of Midas: Science, Values and Environment in Islam 
and the West 

Hassan, Z and Lai, C H (eds); Ideals and Realities: Selected Essays of Abdus Salam 

Taylor, Peter; The Smoke Ring: Tobacco, Money and Multinational Politics 

Lai, V B, Abrol, D K, Bose, P R, and Kumar, K; The Aluminium Industry in India: 

Promise, Prospects, Constraints and Impact 
Biswas, Margaret and Pinstrup-Andersen. Per (eds); Nutrition and Development 
Oberai, A S (ed); State Policies and Internal Migration: Studies in Market and Planned 
Economies 

' Wionczek, Miguel S. Foley, Gerald and van Buren, Ariane (cds): Energy In the 
Transition ftom Rural Subsistence 

Ravcnhill, John; Collective Clientalism: The I^tme Cnnventhms and North-South 
Relations 

Parson, Jack; Botswana: Liberal Democracy and the Labour Reserve in Southern Africa 
Allen, Chris and Williams, Gavin (eds); Sociology of 'Developing Societies'; Sub- 
Saharan Africa 

Bigsten, Arne; Education and Income Determination in Kenya 
Tully, Mark and Jacob, .Satish; Amritsar: Mrs Gandhi's Last Battle 
Berque, Jacques: Arab Rebirth: Pain and Ecstasy 

Rosen, Lawrence: Bargaining for Reality: The Construction of Social Relations in a 
Muslim Community 

Baxter, Craig: Bangladesh: A New Nation in an Old Setting 
O'Donnell, Charles Peter; Bangladesh: Biography of a Muslim Nation 
Garthwaitc, Gene R; Khans and Shahs: A Documentary Analysis of the Bakhtiyari in 
Iran 

Manh-Lan, Ngo (ed): Unreal Growth; Critical Studies on Asian Development 

Khalilzad, Zalmay: The Security of South West Asia 

Nicholls, David; Haiti in Caribbean Context: Ethnicity, Economy and Revolt 
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FEATURE REVIEWS 

Old soldiers never die: the military 
in Latin America 

Harold Blakemore 

Generals in Retreat. The Crisis of Military Rule in Latin America 

Edited by Philip O’Brien and Paul Cammack 

Manchester; Manchester University Press. 1985. 2()8pp. £22.50 

The Military in South American Politics 

George Philip 

London: Crtwm Helm. 1985. 394pp. £25.(K) 

The Southern Cone: Realities of the Authoritarian State 

Cesar N Caviedcs 

New York; Bowman and Allanhcld (distributed in the UK by Costello) 1984, 
212pp. £42.85 

Chile after 1973: Elements for the Analysis of Military Rule 

Edited by David E Hojman 

Liverpool; Centre for Latin American Studies. University of Liverpool. 1985. 
151pp. £5..50pb 

'Old soldiers never die’, runs the refrain of The War Song of the British 
Soldiers, 1914-18 (anonymous writer), ‘they only fade away’. This is not entirelj 
true of the historical and political experience of countries with a strong 
democratic tradition and where the services have generally been subordinate to 
the civil power, countries which have seen successful military commanders 
subsequently becomc—usually through elections—heads of state. But, the 
Washingtons, Wellingtons, de Gaulles or Eisenhowers are comparatively rare. 
And they do not preside over military regimes. Their martial exploits, a key 
factor in their political success initially, fade away in their new profession. In 
Latin America, however, service commanders who govern nations and then 
cease to do so, have a striking historical habit of hanging around like ghosts or, 
much more commonly, being reincarnated. In short, military intervention in 
the political, economic and social spheres in that continent is not an unusual 
phenomenon but a commonplace. And, while, obviously, there are 
exceptions, they tend to prove the rule. The fact that, in the mid-1980s, most 
countries in Latin America have elected civilian governments is no guarantee 
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at all that democracy will endure, for in so many states the role of the services in 
the national life has been as constant a feature of the landscape as the Andes 
and the Amazon. 

And that has little or nothing to do with professional service success, at least 
since the Wars of Independence at the beginning of the nineteenth century, not 
only because there have been comparatively few wars between states, where 
reputations might have been made, but also because the armed forces' position 
in state and society is a crucial part of the warp and woof of Latin American 
history. Philip (pi) is largely, though not entirely, correct in saying that 
‘serious study of the political role of the Latin American military dates back 
, only to the 1960s’. It is certainly true that the volume of serious work on the 
^ subject increased rapidly from that decade and is now enormous. But 
historians have long been aware of the significance of the military in the 
evolution of the I^atin American states, since their role was built into it from the 
time of the conquistadores, underlined by problems of imperial defence for 
over three hundred years, accentuated by the wars of independence, and 
emphasised by the vacuum of political legitimacy those wars themselves 
created in destroying imperial authority, thus making the struggle for power 
competitive. In Latin America, the man on horseback has always been around 
and historians have always known this. 

Yet, while a number of historians have made distinguished contributions to 
' the debate on the military in Latin America—and it would be invidious to 
name names, and tedious to present a bibliography here—they have generally 
been chary of theorising about the subject, reluctant to make comparisons, 
build models and construct schema. It is the nature of the historian's discipline 
to be particular rather than general. Other social scientists have filled that gap. 
enlarging discussion and provoking debate. It is only a slight exaggeration to 
say that most of the vast bibliography on the Latin American military which has 
emerged in the past twenty years or so has been derived from the impact of 
.scholars who have not been afraid to put forward general propositions from 
particular cases. (For a succinct ‘overview’ of this development—and much else 
besides—see Arturo Valenzuela’s article, ‘The military and social science 
• theory’, Third World Quarterly 7(1) January 1985, pp 132-43. 

Of the four books reviewed here, only the essays in Hojman do not strikingly 
reflect the indebtedness of their authors (and editors, where that description 
applies) to such thought-provoking ‘models' as S E Fincr's, The Man on 
Horseback (1962)—a pioneer work; Samuel Huntington's, Political Order in 
Changing Societies (1968), and Guillermo O’Donnell's, Modernization and 
Bureaucratic-Authoritarianism: Studies in South American Politics (1973). 
Lack of space here prevents a more detailed summary than that presented, but 
readers unfamiliar with the literature should consult Valenzuela {op. cit.). He. 
1 ^ referring to the rise of military regimes from the J960s which, in l.atin America, 
reached their apogee in the 1970s—in Argentina. Brazil, Chile. Peru, Bolivia 
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and Uruguay—describes the striking advances in social science interpretations 
of military governments. He says: 

This literature sought to comprehend, rather than pass judgement on, complex political 
phenomena such as military rule. It dismissed works, primarily by historians, as naive 
for their condemnation of 'ruthless' military leaders on the assumption that the curbing 
of predatory militarism would lead to a strengthening of liberal institutions ... the 
revisionists held that military activity had to be understood as the result of basic societal 
imbalances which could only be corrected by changes in the underlying system (op. cit ., 
p 1.13) 

The ‘classic’ works mentioned above arc obligatory reference points for 
almost all subsequent writers, and it is significant that both Philip in his 
introductory chapters, and Cammack, in the first essay in the book he 
co-edited, spend a gotxi deal of time considering them and, in part, refuting 

them. This is particularly true of O’Donnell's work—which he himself 
subsequently refined—and, summarily stated by Caviedes (p 135), ‘that 
bureaucratic authoritarian regimes develop as a consequence of increased 
capitalist dependency, and that they must necessarily be anti-socialist in 
character and dominated by oligarchic elites’, elites which he dissects, fhere is, 

then, a coalition of interests between those economic and political elites and 
the military when both feel their interests threatened on whatever grounds— 
ideological, cainomic, security, social change—under civilian governments. 
Military intervention, in its very different forms in the separate states, occurs 
against a common background. The question is: how, and when can it be 
liquidated? And what factors promote that development? 

The four books reviewed here have the benefit of hindsight. They were 
published or. at least, written in one of those cyclical periods in Latin American 
history when long-standing military governments were giving way to civilian 
ones. In the early 1980s. we have seen Brazil's twenty-year old military 
government get out: Uruguay's ten-year uniformed regime give up and. in the 
aftermath of Argentina's debacle in the Falklands war, military government 
there so discredited that a return to competitive, party politics was quite 
inevitable. The same cycle had already affected, or was affecting, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Peru in South America, and a similar domino effect was recently 
seen in Central Amcriea. In South America itself today, only President (and 
General) Augusto Pinochet in Chile, and President (and General) Alfredo 
Stroessner in Paraguay survive as the (very) perstmal representatives of types 
of government democrats find abhorrent. And, clearly, the biggest element 
undermining the military who have gone—apart, perhaps, from Argentina 
though it was important there, too—was comparative economic failure or, 
rather, an inability to deliver what was expected, particularly by their middle 
and upper class allies, despite, as in Brazil and Chile, some euphoric years. 
Other factors were political and personal repression, leading to more vociferous 
opposition and a growing sense of misgiving among the military themselves. 
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But, we have been here before. Although the return to democracy is to be 
applauded, it should be recalled that, in the early 1960s, democracy was the 
rule rather than the exception, yet, within a few years, it was exactly the other 
way round. This is a generalisation and, as Dumas once remarked; ‘All 
generalisations are suspect, including that one’. This is to say that, while certain 
Latin American states—notably Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico (with some 
qualifications) and Venezuela—seem to have created viable democratic 
institutions and defused the possibility of military intervention in politics, most 
others have not yet done so. Moreover, it is salutary to recall that, in the early 
197()s, we saw the aberration of the two most long-standing democratic 
countries of South America—Uruguay and Chile—succumb to military rule. 
The one has now been dismantled (after ten years), the other persists (after 
almost thirteen). And, in present world and regional economic circumstances, 
are the democracies immune? (Costa Rica, having no army, has probably had 
the best vaccine). 

Such a scenario suggests that we should be talking more about contrasts than 
comparisons, while recognising the utility of ‘models’, and these four btx>ks 
appreciate the need for that balance. They all relate, explicitly, to these wider 
propositions and arc useful contributions, though they are very different in 
character. Two of them—Hojman, and O’Brien and Cammack—are collective 
enterprises. The first evolved from a workshop in September 1983, at the 
University of Liverpool’s Centre for Latin American Studies, to mark 
(commemorate or celebrate would hardly be appropriate words) the tenth 
anniversary of the military coup in Chile; the second resulted from a 
symposium organised by the editors for the forty-fourth International 
Congress of Americanists, held at Manchester in September 1982. The books 
by Philip and Caviedcs are individual monographs. Obviously, since all four 
treat of similar, or related, material, they overlap: this is particularly true on 
the economic side. O’Brien and Cammack, indeed, regard—as their subtitle 
says—‘the crisis of military rule in Latin America’ as being essentially an 
economic one, and the individual essays, on Argentina (by William C Smith), 
Uruguay (Henry Finch), Brazil (Thomas E Skidmore) and Chile (Philip 
►O’Brien), together with Paul Cammack’s broad introductory essay and the 
editors’ conclusion, are probably the best analysis of the apparent failure of the 
military governments in those countries to do better than civilian counterparts 
in tackling deep-seated economic and social i.ssues. All the chapters are 
well-researched and persuasive, though, sometimes, language gets in the way: 
eg the introductory essay, in parts at least, has to be read twice over by the 
simple searcher after truth not accustomed to social science semaphore. (‘In 
broad terms the issue is a familiar one, polarised in the choice between 
nomothetic and ideographic approaches: what it comes down to in practice is 
^whether one should respect the internal logic and the coherence of the cases 
chosen for study or seek to draw selectively upon cases in order to produce a 
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model with a logic of its own’ [p 13]- The issue might be made more familiar i 
one observed the dictum of Sir Samuel Garth, that there is such a thing as ‘a 
barren superfluity of words’. But the fact that, here, we sometimes have it does 
not detract from a thoughtful and constructive scries of case studies, set against 
the ‘model’ approaches of other writers on the theme. They achieve that 
balance which the preface spells out; ‘Our purpose is to raise issues which are to 
be considered in the light of internally coherent accounts of individual national 
experiences, rather than to abstract out of them another general model which 
destroys the logic of the individual cases in order to construct one of its own’. 

(p vii). And, on the whole, they succeed. 

The Hojman book reflects its origins as a random collection of papers which 
most academic workshops produce, and its sub-title is well-chosen. That 
‘Chilean song since 1973: an overview' (Catherine Boyle) is one element ‘for 
the analysis of military rule’ in Chile is, no doubt, true, and the essay is an 
interesting one, but it represents more a reaction to military behaviour than 
what actually amditions the latter. The other ‘elements’ arc concerned with 
‘ The Southern Cone model’ (Laurence Whitehead); ‘The current economic 
situation’ (Lucy Blackburn)—a concise appraisal; ‘The Church’ (Hcrnan 
Rosenkranz); ‘Agrarian change’ (Cri.stobal Kay); ‘Debt’ (Luis Kaffman) and 
the editor himself, ‘A quarterly econometric model of Chile, 1974-1979’. 
These are useful little essays—though duplicating much of what has appeared 
in extenso elsewhere—which, no doubt, will be incorporated into grander 
designs later. 

Philip, who had written substantial works already on the l^tin American 
military (notably Peru), provides in his book one of the best overall accounts, 
the result not only of detailed research but also of an encyclopaedic knowledge 
of the vast secondary literature. As a political scientist, politics must be his 
priority, but he does not neglect the fact that the boundary between political 
analysis and historical research in the study of institutions—such as the armed 
services—is rather blurred. In a number of chapters, he puts the Latin 
American military into clear historical perspective, and this is essential in 
seeking to understand them as institutions and to recognise their relations with 
the wider society to which they belong and their perceptions of it. , 
Unfortunately, although the author is both learned and literate, he has not 
been well-served by his publisher: accents on Spanish and Portuguese names 
seem to have been entered (or, usually, omitted) in as arbitrary a manner as the 
military themselves often behave, and the close-knit type is abominable. If ‘the 
medium is the message’, this book is a mess but the cost of damage to the 
reader’s eyesight has its compensation in its content and reflection. 

In many respects, however, and certainly for the non-specialist, the book by 
Caviedes makes the best reading, primarily because he approaches the 
problem from a quite different standpoint. As a geographer, but with a ^ 
multi-disciplinary approach, he emphasises—as the others do not—two critical 
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elements in the analysis: the geographical and geopolitical environment in 
which military regimes operate, and the social ambience in which they live and 
move. In this connection, it may be instructive to reflect on the facts that the 
earlier career of Chile’s Pinochet was as an instructor in geopolitics at the 
Chilean Military School (c/his Geopolitica: diferentes etapas para elgeapoh'tico 
de los estados, 1968) and that he also compiled (‘wrote* would be too flattering 
a word) a Slntesis Geogrdfica de la Repuhlica de Chile (undated) for military 
instruction. This covers not only Chile, despite its title, but also her 
neighbours, Argentina, Bolivia and Peru, natural preoccupations for a 
professional soldier, charged, inter alia, with the defence of sovereign territory 
against the possible pretensions and revanchist sentiments of contiguous 
countries. The book, moreover, is dedicated to ‘the Military School of Chile, 
nursery of the traditions which form the soul of the officer corps of our army’. It 
is my guess—as an historian—that one can understand more about Pinochet by 
reading Vigilia de armas of Captain Tobias Barros Ortiz (1st edn, 1920) which 
he must have read and digested. That book is a paean of praise for the military 
profession as such, since the latter represents patriotism, sacrifice, discipline 
and order, qualities not always found, according to Barros, in civilians. Many 
of Pinochet’s speeches—and he makes a lot—are the clearest echoes of Barros, 
though the environment has changed a bit with the contemporary ‘Communist 
menace’ to Chile which Pinochet has perceived since the time of Allcnde. if not 
before. But, although circumstances may be different, the arguments are more 
or less the same. In seeking to understand the Latin American military, there 
seems to me to be more in this in terms of historical and institutional continuity 
than in ‘models’, econometric or otherwise. 

Though Caviedes does not mention Barros in either his text or his 
bibliography, his work is full of insights because he draws on a wide 
canvas—geographical, historical, social and economic. The other books are 
more narrowly based, and his is the best one for the layman. 

In the conclusion to his article, Arturo Valenzuela declares; ‘The irony is 
that studies of the military would profit more by turning to the traditional and 
more hortatory literature on the military, rather than drawing their inspiration 
from the “scientific” studies of the 1960s’. {op. cil., p 14.^). There is a lot in 
this, and it comes through the pages of Philip, O'Brien and Cammack. and 
Caviedes, all of whom react, in different degrees, against those 'scientific’ 
studies. Perhaps this means that the historian has his u.ses. after all. For 
example, few students of the military have actually concentrated on what the 
military in Latin America themselves have thought and said about 
themselves—their self-perceptions, psychologists might say. An exception is 
Frederick Nunn who, in his substantial books and articles, (eg. The Military in 
Chilean History: Essays on Civil-Military Relations, 1810-1973 (1976) and 
Yesterday's Soldiers: European Military Professionalism in South America. 
1890-1940 (1983)) shows how a close study of service journals, coupled with 
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personal interviews with military personnel, provides very solid data on 
institutional structure, military ideologies and, perhaps, most important, the 
strength of continuities to be weighed against actual contingencies. The 
'model-builder’ has his place, for sure, though what he builds depends on a lot 
of brick-makers, among whom historians have a rather significant place. And, 
perhaps, the psychologist should be recruited, too. In the study of the Latin 
American military, there is an axiom of Goethe which might profitably be 
borne in mind; ‘All theory is grey', he said, and he was right. 


Bridging the South 

Esperanza Duran 

Regional Integration: The Latin American Experience 

Edited by Altaf Gauhar 

London; Third World Foundation. 19X5. 282pp. £16.1K) 


Perhaps the most recurrent topic in the recent history of Latin American 
economic development is that of regional integration. After the slow-down of 
Latin American economic growth in the post-war era and the increasing trade 
difficulties encountered by the countries therein. rcgit)nal economic 
integration came to be considered an important and viable means to accelerate 
econtimic development. Many hopes were pinned on integration in the 19ft0s. 
Basing itself on Western Europe’s model of free trade, the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) proposed regional economic 
integration as a mechanism that would stimulate the Latin American 
economies by encouraging import-substitution and the specialised production 
of goods within a protected regional market. 

However, more than a decade later, the creation of specialised institutions 
for that purp<ise, and a lot of rhetoric on the subject, substantial advances in the ’ 
direction of creating a free trade zone in Latin America were still to be made. 
The explanations for the lack of success of integration efforts in Latin America 
are well known; the disparate levels of industrialisation and resource 
endowment, the varying sizes of the internal markets plus the different nature 
and orientations of the political regimes in the countries of the region. Apart 
from these obstacles, traditional rivalries and hostilities between some Latin 
America countries have added up to the difficulties of achieving a more 
integrated econ<imic system. This led to a gradual loss of interest in the process. 

Regional economic integration in Latin America, considered by many as an ♦ 
outdated subject and an unviable strategy for accelerating economic 
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development in I,atin America, has received a renewed impetus. Indeed, the 
recent economic and financial crisis which most of the countries in Latin 
America are experiencing, with the consequent negative effects on the ability 
to import and the over-riding need to export to service a huge foreign debt, 
have led to a re-evaluation of the old model of economic integration. But also, 
and perhaps more imptirtantly, a new sense of regional identity has emerged 
out of the sharing of .similar economic problems and the same external 
constraints. The Latin American leaders have come to realise the importance 
of strengthening the economic (and political) links between the countries of the 
region. 

In the light of these considerations the publication of the present book is 
most timely. It consists of a collection of articles which were presented at a 
ITiird World Foundation Conference which tot)k place in Cartagena, 
Colombia, in 19H4. This conference, the third in a series of South-South 
meetings, gathered delegates from Latin America, Africa. Asia and the 
Caribbean to assess the future of economic integration in Latin America. 

Although not formally structured, the book can roughly be divided into 
three parts. The first four chapters set up the framework of analysis; three of 
t hem concentrate on the causes of the present international economic crisis and 
its effects on Latin American development and a fourth one is devoted 
specifically to the debt problem and its implications for the future economic 
development of the area. The second part of the book introduces the subject of 
integration proper, with one chapter dealing with the political aspects of Latin 
American cooperation and two general ones on the process of economic 
integration, how it has performed so far and the obstacles which prevent this 
process from advancing. Three specific case studies are presented: the Central 
American Common Market (CACM), the Caribbean Community and 
Common Market (CARICOM) and the Andean Pact. The last part of the 
book, consisting of the last three chapters, touches on slightly different but 
related topics; trade, protectionism and debt: the failure of the formal 
integration process in Latin America and the emerging new forms of 
cooperation; and the role the universities have played in increasing 
cooperation and communications within Latin America through academic- 
links. A concluding chapter is unfortunately missing; the reader would have 
welcomed some brief remarks highlighting the main points made by the 
contributors to the volume, whose views on several important topics coincide 
to a remarkable degree. 

The authors of the first three chapters, Osvaldo .Sunkcl. tnrique Iglesias and 
Celso Furtado present a similar interpretation of the causes of the current 
problems faced by the world economy which are at the riwt of Latin America’s 
huge external debt difficulties. They focus mainly on the fact that during the 
1970s the international financial system acquired a markedly private character. 
A few big banks gradually gained a great freedom of manoeuvre and outgrew 
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the supervision of the national financial authorities, thereby achieving an 
almost unchallenged control of the international financial system. This led to 
‘financial permissiveness' which made it relatively easy for the Latin American 
countries to borrow unprecedented amounts from private commercial banks in 
order to keep growing at relatively high rates when the industrial centres were 
undergoing a pronounced recession. T'hough the three authors would agree 
that the responsibility fur the present situation is shared by the transnational 
banks and the governments of both the industrial nations and the Latin 
American countries, the analyses mostly concentrate on the actions and 
omissions of the first two. They are written in the best ECLA tradition: the 
stress on the importance of economic developments in the centres and their 
negative impact on the periphery. It is surprising to find this style of analysis (so 
much in vogue more than a decade ago) still favoured by these authors, 
although perhaps less so considering that Sunkcl and Iglcsias are consultant 
and former Executive Secretary of ECLA respectively. 

The general tone of the book is one of pessimism, in what concerns the 
present and future situation of the world economy in general and that of the 
I .atin American countries in particular. Also, it contains a gloomy appraisal of 
the achievements of the integration efforts in the region. The dismal view of the 
international situation is particularly noticeable in the introductory part. What 
transpires from it is that a sound economic recovery in the OECD countries 
cannot be expected given the present circumstances. This will, in turn, affect 
the Third World by not providing the necessary stimulus for expansion. Sunkel 
is quite explicit on this. He believes that what the world is facing at present is 
not a transient era of recession but rather a long-term decline of the world 
economy. The present slight recovery of the US and other industrial countries 
will not he sustained and will give way to a more profound structural crisis, 
to the ‘tempestuous close of an expansionist epoch or phase of capitalism' 

(p 13). 

To meet this challenge imposed by external conditions the Latin American 
countries can have the alternative of choosing new routes and exploring ‘new 
future options’. Though none of the authors go as far as proposing an 
alternative paradigm for Latin America’s future economic development they • 
do point to the need for Latin America to embark on a more equitable and 
autonomous style of development and they, implicitly and explicitly, state that 
regional cooperation within Latin America and between Latin American and 
other Third World countries should play a fundamental role. 

Other more concrete suggestions for reducing the region’s vulnerability to 
external shocks, for overcoming the present crisis and for fostering long-term 
growth arc: the creation of a new set of international public institutions; the 
renegotiation of Latin America’s external debt with growth in mind rather than 
with restrictive economic policies; the redistribution of income within Latin « 
America; the pursuit of expansionist policies in the industrial centres. Though 
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of SADCC, speaking of South Africa's destabilisation of the frontline states. The 
Guardian (London) 31 January 1986. 


A Mozambique-South Africa 
Ministerial Meeting 
Maputo, 26 February 1986 

■The South African Minister of Foreign Affairs, Roelof ‘Pik’ Botha and the 
Mozambican Minister in the Presidency for Economic Affairs, Jacinto Vcloso. met 
for talks requested by the South African government. Iheir discus.sions centred on 
the Nkomati Accord on Peace and Non-Aggression between the two countries, 
which South Africa had previously admitted having 'technically' violated.'*^ 

In a joint statement issued after the meeting, the two sides reported that they had 
agreed on the imp<irtance of the Pact to the peoples of Southern Africa and to peace 
and stability in the region. Following this reaffirmation of the treaty, it was 
announced that the two sides had drawn up proposals to strengthen the Accord. ‘ Pik’ 
Botha was reported to have said after the meeting that the talks focused on ways of 
investigating violations of the treaty.'*' 


AMozambique-Tanzania Joint Commission 
Eleventh Session 
Dar es Salaam, 9 March 1986 

■The Mozambican delegation to the joint commission was led by Pascoal 
Mocumbi. Minister of Health, and the Tanzanian by Basil Mramba. Minister for 
industries and Trade. In a final joint communique, the two countries reiterated their 
pledge to continue moral and material support to the liberation struggle in Southern 
Africa. They condemned South African acts of aggression and destabilisation against 
Mozambique and the other frontline states, and denounced what they termed 
Pretoria’s oppression against the South African and Namibian peoples. 

The ministers commended the achievements towards bilateral cooperation 
achieved during the period from 1985-6, while noting the prUential for further 
cooperation. During the meeting, a cooperation programme was drawn up. which 
covered agriculture, industry, education, culture, health and information for the 
1986-7 period.'" 


This Monitor was written and researched /or Third World Quarterly hy Maya 

Joggi 
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become standard words. By the end of the book one has a strong feeling of d^jc 

\'U. 

Although there is nothing wrong with the ECLA analysis of the Latin 
American situation, it docs facilitate leaving out certain impi^rtant pieces of the 
puzzle: for instance, the structure and characteristics of the Latin Americar 
debt (mostly composed of short-term loans at floating exchange rates which 
were the main cause of an otherwise manageable situation turning into one of 
difficult solution) are not much taken into consideration. Also, one misses e 
critical appraisal of the long-term development strategies commonly chosen by 
the Latin American countries (very much under ECLA guidance) which had a 
great deal to do with maldistribution of income, inefficient allocation o( 
resources, mismanagement, in short, to Latin America’s present quandary. A> 
regards future economic plans for the region, although the general lines are 
clear, a bit more precision on certain key topics would have been very 
welcome. The foreign trade implications (regional and extra-regional) of debt 
servicing could add an interesting dimension and timely debate to discussion: 
about future development strategies. What are the possibilities of Latin 
American countries embarking on export-led growth’.^ Would it be desirable? 
What are the alternatives? 

These last critieisms, however, do not detract from the value of this book. 
Most chapters are well-argued, straightforward and well-written; they contain 
thoughtful analyses on topics of prime importance. This btwk is essential 
reading for those interested in the current trends in Latin American econi^mic 
thought and the state and prospects of Latin American integration. 


Words and hunger 

Philip Alston 

Ending Hunger: An Idea W'bose Time Has Cume 
The Hunger Project 

New York: Praeger. 198.*). 43()pp. £25.(X). £12.93pb 


Since its creation in 1977 the Hunger Project has ‘enrolled’ .3,500,(K)0 people in 
152 countries, all of whom are considered to have 'publicly declared their 
commitment to the end of hunger’. Us stated purpose is to 'generate a global 
context of individual will and commitment for ending hunger on our planet by 
the end of the century’, (p 400) 

But despite these worthy objectives the Hunger Project has been the subject 
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of a variety of attacks challenging its sincerity, the motivation of its founders 
and the usefulness and acceptability of its techniques.' Perhaps the most 
readily verifiable of the allegations made against it is the virtual absence of any 
practical projects aimed at the alleviation of hunger. The funds raised are used 
almost entirely for the holding of seminars and briefing sessions and the 
publication of brochures and newspapers (A Shift in the Wind) the main thrust 
of which is to repeat constantly the slogan that ending hunger is an idea whose 
time has come. 

The publication of this book thus represents a major effort by the Hunger 
Project to establish its hona fides and to demonstrate that the funds which it 
raises are being put to good use. The coffee table-sized book is magnificently 
produced. In format it is a mix between the National Geographic Magazine and 
the World Bank’s annual World Development Report. The colour 
photography, which takes up almost half of it, is superb. Its text is divided up 
into chapters dealing with the basic facts, population, food, foreign aid, 
national security, the New International Economic Order (NIEO) and succe.ss 
stories in the fight against hunger (Taiwan, China, Sri Lanka are highlighted). 

The book has a veritable cast of thousands. In addition to the 250 or so who 
are listed as having been directly involved in researching, writing, editing, 
reviewing and producing the publication, there is an excruciatingly self- 
conscious effort to quote every conceivable authority on the issues at hand. 
Those whose opinions arc reflected range from Walter Rodney. Susan George. 
Frances Moore Lappe. Mao Tsc-tung, Henry Kissinger. Peter Bauer. Pope 
Paul VI and the Heritage Foundation. The result is a confusing pot-pourri of 
often diametrically opposed viewpoints, each of which is assumed to have a 
degree of validity but none of which is presented in sufficient detail to enable 
readers to reach a reasoned conclusion for themselves. 

Thus, for example, the chapter dealing with the NIEO presents the views of 
‘representatives’ of what are said to be the two main schools of thought on the 
subject. The first considers that 'to promote development and to end hunger 
and poverty a (NIEO) must be established in place of the current international 
economic order’. By contrast, according to the second school, ‘the present 
economic order is working well—if anything, it needs to be strengthened. The 
proposals for a (NIEO) are ba.sed on false premises, are impractical and are 
potentially dangerous'. The book accords the thoughts of the second school 
almost double the space of the first. The chapter concludes, characteristically, 
that the debate ‘provides a valuable restrurce for ending hunger'. 

This attempt to achieve an impartial, apolitical treatment of controversial 
issues is typical of the approach of the entire book and indeed of the work of the 
Hunger Project as a whole. Its rationale can only be understood in the light ol 
the organisation’s origins. It was founded by Werner Erhardt w ho continues to 


' Sec, for example, Thr New Inlernaliimalini. June 1*185. pp 14-15 and 2S. 
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be on its Board of Directors and who contributed some of the funds for the 
production of the book under review. Erhardt is described (p 401) as the 
‘originator of a technology of transformation’ and the ‘founder of an 
international network of individuals, organisations, and foundations carrying 
out the work of individual and social transformation'. He is best known as the 
creator of ES'I’ (Erhardt Seminar Training) whose message of individual 
empowerment through self-awareness is effectively carried over into the 
Hunger Project. 

Thus the dust-jacket of the book promises that: 

In its pages you will discover ways of interacting with hunger and other global issues that 
can lead to real solutions rather than more debate and controversy. You will see how to 
understand and effectively use information that seems contradictory and confusing. 
You will l>e empowered to hold and reconcile divergent viewpoints so that their 
differences support, rather than obstruct, you in arriving at a solution. You will learn 
principles for action through which vision and intention can be turned into reality. 

The problem is that such touching faith in the power of individual 
enlightenment serves to mask a persistent refusal to take a stand on any of the 
fundamental issues which lie at the heart of the problem of world hunger. The 
organisation's ‘guidelines for enrolling others in the Hunger Project' counsel 
that 'when people resist or argue, don't resist or try to move them off their 
position. Make it clear that the context of the end of hunger and starvation by 
1W7 holds all positions, even ones that say it can't be donc'."^ It is almost as 
though a group dedicated to the promotion of peace in 1940 was not prepared 
to differentiate between Hitler and Roosevelt or Mussolini and Churchill. It 
would simply repeat over and over that peace is possible and then reproduce 
excerpts from the speeches of each of the relevant leaders. 

In the area of hunger there are demonstrably harmful practices; there are 
instances of unconscionable failures to act on the part of governments and 
other actors; and there are solutions which deserve to be championed. The 
Hunger Project’s total ambivalence leads inevitably to a prescriptive paralysis 
which in the end can only be used to justify the status quo. Reacting against 
such approaches a recent report on Hunger in America concluded that ‘it is 
time to end the contrived bcfuddlement of some who wring their hands 
wondering what to do about hunger. 

On the technical level, the book tends to over-simplify almost all of the issues 
with which it deals. For example, by taking an infant mortality rate of below .‘>0 
deaths per thousand as a definitive indicator of a society’s success in eradicating 
hunger, the authors conclude that ‘since 1900, seventy-five amntries have 
ended hunger within their borders as a basic, society-wide issue’. As a result, 
the focus of the book is exclusively on the Third World and problems in 
•’ ihid., p 15. 

' Physidun Task Force on Hunger in America, Hungtr in America: The Growing Epidemic, 
Boston: 1985, p 120. 
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countries like the United States are virtually dismissed (only ‘pockets of hunger 
exist’, p 386). Yet a recent report by the Harvard University School of Public 
Health concluded that ‘hunger is a problem of epidemic proportions’ in the US, 
affecting up to 20 million individuals.’' 

If lavishly produced btxiks could end world hunger this one could do it. If 
slogans which arc repeated with sufficient frequency could do the trick, the 
incantation that ‘ending hunger is an idea whose time has come' would 
certainly work. But if tough political decisions and carefully targeted pressures 
are required, neither the book nor the slogan which it embodies will make 
much difference to world hunger. It is unfortunately no more than a glossy 
recipe for inaction supported by the trappings but not the substance of 
academic analysis. 


Power, Passions, and Purpose: Prospects for North-South Negotiations 
Edited by Jagdish N Bhagwati and John Gerard Ruggie 
(’ambridge. Massachusetts; MIT Press. 1984. 3.38pp. n/p 

Shortly before the March 1983 Non-Aligned Summit meeting in New Delhi, a 
conference of academics and policymakers took place in the Indian capital, its purpose 
was to analyse the discouraging state of the Global Negotiations, a major Third World 
initiative that had issued from the previous Non-Aligned Summit in 1979. After the 
conference, two participants drafted a policy statement that called upon the non-aligned 
to cease efforts at 'launching the unlaunchablc' and to pursue instead 'medium-term 
reforms’, notably through a proposed international Monetary Conference (pp .325, 
.327). The Non-Aligned conference proceeded to do just that. 

More than most academic colloquia, therefore, the Conference on Global 
Negotiations appears to have had a significant impact upon governments' decisions. If 
for no other reason, this volume which contains the main invited papers prepared for 
that conference would be of considerable interest. The essays, which deal with such 
issues as debt, trade, the global economic organisations. South-South cooperation and 
various facets of the politics of North-South bargaining, are in fact all knowledgeable 
and thoughtful. They contain a host of ideas about what the South ought to be seeking 
: (eg more open trade, more voice in global institutions like the IMF. an e.vpanded 
compensatory financing facility) in its negotiations with the North. Yet most of these 
essays do not directly address the issue of whether the Global Negotiations format is the 
best way to achieve needed change. 

This task fell primarily to Jagdish Bhagwati who helped to organise the conference 
and who co-authored (with Carlos Diaz-Alcjandro) the policy paper which appears at 
the end of the volume. Bhagwati's introductory chapter vehemently argues against the 
Global Negotiations strategy on the grounds that it is utterly unrealistic. His point is 
simply that the South lacks the power to induce the North to enter comprehensive 
negotiations on the global economy. He argues that the 'oil card' has been played out; 
^ after a fleeting moment in the 1970s when OPEC's success in raising oil prices did 

' ibid. , p 4. 
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enhance Third World bargaining capability, the power configuration has reverted to 
Northern hegemony. The strategy of Global Negotiations was flawed by the ‘sharp 
disjunction between Southern demands and Southern strength’, (p 9) between power 
and purpose (the pas,sions of the title are mainly found in Bhagwati's contributions). 
One need not disagree w'ith the proposition that the North is a powerful actor to 
question whether Bhagwati's tirade against the Global NegtUiations as ‘a wasteful and 
counterproductive diversion' (p 14) is not e.xce.ssive. 

John Gerard Ruggie’s contribution may have reinforced Bhagwati's pes.simism about 
Third World ability to change the prevailing economic structures. Ruggie draws upon 
the work of regime theorists to argue that the basic norms of the current liberal regime 
empha.sising market rationality are rooted not only ‘in the interstate hegemony of the 
United States’ but also in the characteristic form of state-siK-icty relations throughout 
the advanced capitalist world (p .17). These are structural deteiminants that are difficult 
to renegotiate; moreover, to the extent that they arc unravelling, disorder rather than a 
new global compact is the likely outcome. While acknowledging that some regime 
change did occur during the Third World challenge of the I97()s, he notes that it was 
limiteil in scope and impact. He concludes that indigenous efforts within and among 
developing countries are far more promising than a strategy of North-South bargaining. 
Ruggie’s scepticism is rather differently grounded than Bhagwati's, but they both see 
the Global Negotiations as futile. 

Perhaps the most informative chapter is by Muchkund Dubey. an Indian diplomat 
with first-hand knowledge of intra-Third World bargaining. He reveals internal 
compromises that were struck between oil-producers and oil-imp<irters in sessions 
leading up to the Havana summit. What his essay reveals more fundamentally is a 
divergence of views between Algeria, the principal promoter of the Global Negotiations 
approach, and India over the best tactics for bargaining with the North. This kind of 
participant-observer’s account of internal trade-offs at non-aligned meetings is rare to 
find. It throws considerable light upon the Indian position at the New Delhi summit. It 
also provides grist for Bhagwati’s mill in charging that 'excessive preiKCupation with 
Global Negotiations’ has been counter-prixluctive to Southern interests (p 84). 

Bhagwati’s argument receives partial support from the contribution of John Sewell 
and William Zartman which employs negotiation theory to examine the negotiating 
process itself. They stress the utility of cross-cutting alliances that transcend a strict 
division into North versus South and they exalt the virtues of incrementalism. They arc 
dubious of prospects for a grand global compact and to this extent endorse Bhagwati’s 
preference for a more limited agenda. (This may sound familiar to readers of this 
journal, for their chapter appeared in the April 1984 issue of Third World Quarterly.) 

Whether the Non-Aligned Summit was most influenced by the insights of negotiating 
theory, regime theory, Bhagwati’s vehement power realism, or Indian diplomacy (I 
would vote for the last), the fact remains that it did approve the general notion of 
medium-term reform (which the official summit declaration recast as ‘Immediate 
Measures’) and the more specific call for an International Monetary Conference. As 
Bhagwati expressed some confidence that a shift in objectives would break the 
stalemate, it is fitting to ask how the revised strategy has fared. 

More than three years have passed since the Non-Aligned conference. Despite 
persistent efforts by Prime Minister Indira Ciandhi and top Indian cabinet officials who » 
travelled to New York and Washington to press for the monetary conference proposal. 
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no such meeting has yet to convene. The closest approximation that the North has 
offered were the sessions in spring 1985 of the IMF's Interim Committee and the World 
Bank’s Development Committee that produced very little in the way of results 
encouraging to the Third World. The South's shift to Bhagwati's reaimmended strategy 
has had disappointing results. 

This suggests a reworking of the terms of Bhagwati's argument. He is right about 
power but wrong about purpose. There is a disjunction between the power that the 
Third World has and the global changes that it needs. Misled by remarks in December 
1982 by the US Treasury Secretary, Donald Regan, about the desirability of world 
monetary talks, Bhagwati believed that a change in purpose would serve to get 
North-South talks on the tracks. The problem turned out to be more the intractibility of 
the North than a poor choice of purpose by the South. What is needed is to reverse the 
terms of Bhagwati's solution: the problem (as some states argued at the Non-Aligned 
Summit) is not to change the purpose but to change the power. This, of course, is very 
difficult to do; in one manner or another, the non-aligned states will presumably address 
this long-term problem at the Harare summit. Robert McNamara welcomed Power. 
Pamonx, and Purpose as a 'useful road map to more mutually beneficial relations 
between rich and ptKir countries'. There is indeed some careful mapping of the 
North-South terrain in this volume, but the Southern detour away from the Global 
Negotiations was not the quick road that Bhagwati assumed it to be. 

ROBF.Rl A MORTIMER 

Haverford College, Massachusetts 


The Touch of Midas: Scieiice, Values and Environment in Islam and the West 
Edited by Ziauddin Sardar 

Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1984. 25.^pp. £20.00 

Ideals and Realities: Selected Essays of Abdus Salam 
Edited by Z Hassan and C H Lai 
Singapore: World Scientific. 1984. 369pp. n/p 

The Touch of Midas contains a selection of papers presented to a series of .seminars 
entitled ‘Science and technology in Islam and the West: a synthesis' hosted in Stockholm 
by the International Federation of Institutes of Advanced Study and generously funded 
by the Islamic Solidarity Fund in Jedda, the Salen Foundation in Sweden, the Spanish 
Ministry of Education and the King Saud University in Riyadh. Saudi Arabia. 

In spite of its impressive subtitle, the most striking feature of this book is that none of 
the papers is presented in a scientific manner. The key ctmeept of science is never 
defined and there is a dearth of carefully reasoned argument backed by solid evidence. 
The most positive contributions are Lloyd Timbcrlake’s survey of the g^rowing 
environmentalist movement and a listing by M Ali Kettani of some fifty Muslim 
scientists active from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries (ad) and their achievements 
together with the contributions of Muslim travellers to geographical knowledge The 
rest is speculation, a.sscrtion, and special pleading. 

The main burden of the special pleading is that all the ills caused by misuse of the 
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unforeseen effects of scientific research and technological development in the world 
today could be corrected by the application of Islamic values to science. Two papers list 
(slightly divergently) and expound these values, which are culled from the main 
categories of Islamic law, and the final contribution summarises a seminar in which the 
Western delegates asked how the Muslims thought the values should be applied. The 
Muslims explained that the topic was still under study by the Islamic Foundation for 
Science and Technology for Development in Jedda. Clearly, the next step in this 
exercise is for the Foundation to develop detailed proposals for the application of 
Islamic principles to specific contemporary problems in science and technology and then 
have them put into practice by Muslim governments. 

Then we shall all look forward to a fresh series of seminars to discuss the application of 
the results they obtain to the rest of the world. 

The reconciliation between Islam and the practice of modem scientific research which 
wa.s not even approached in the contentious Touch of Midas papers has been achieved in 
the person of Abdus Salam, the subject of Ideals and Realities. Honoured 
internationally as ‘one of the finest theoretical physicists in the world', he shared the 
Nobel Prize in 1979 for his contribution to the theory unifying two of the four 
fundamental forces known to govern the physical universe, the electromagnetic and the 
weak nuclear force. His Nobel Prize lecture, which is included in this selection, provides 
a rare and valuable opportunity for the non-specialist to gain a direct impression of what 
is involved in work of this refinement and magnitude. 

Muslim by birth and conviction, Abdus Salam does not aggressively assert the 
superiority of his religion but recognises that ‘deeper religious feeling is one of the 
primary urges of mankind’ and spends increasingly more of his time, energy, and even 
his Nobel Prize money on sharing the results of his experience with all mankind, and 
most especially that of the Third World. 

As the es.says in this book show, supplemented by a number of published interviews 
with Abdus Salam and independent accounts of his activities, all his undertakings are 
centred in a clear understanding of the lessons learnt from direct experience and careful 
study. 'ITiey arc expressed in tireless, almost superhuman, efforts to create the 
conditions for the pursuit of fundamental scientific research in every region of the world 
on the incontrovertible grounds that it is the quintessential mainspring of modem 
technological culture. Those—and they are still a majority—who imagine that the 
uncoordinated importation of technolo^cal hardware into societies which have no 
understanding of its working or implications will of itself bring coherent modem 
development are putting their faith in glittering but empty illusions. 

Abdus Salam is convinced that the only realistic remedy for this pathological 
condition is the education of a critical mass of basic scientists in all countries in 
coordination with the foundation of regional centres of basic research and adequate 
provisions for scientists to travel and work among other engaged in their specialist field. 
The story of Abdus Salam's difficulties, disappointments, and achievements up to 1983 
is amply recorded in this book. It makes inspiring reading for talented young scientists in 
the developing world and very sobering food for the thought of all politicians and 
specialists in ‘development’. 

JOAN EBEtD 
Oxford 
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The Smoke Ring: Tobacco, Money, and Multinational Politics 
Peter Taylor 

London: Sphere Books. 1985. 361pp. £2.95pb 

The Smoke Ring makes good reading about a major problem. Peter Taylor describes in 
interesting detail how tobacco’s wealth corrupts government and the media. He argues 
that tobacco advertising and tax revenues, along with the jobs and wealth created, 
prevent the media from telling the truth about and governments from taking effective 
action against tobacco's health toll. He shows how media and governments thus join 
multinational companies to form ‘the smoke ring' that protects pecuniary interests at the 
cost of millions of lives. Unfortunately, some of Taylor's economic and policy analyses 
are incomplete and lead to incorrect conclusions. 

Taylor’s descriptions of the corrupting influence of the private tobacco companies is 
exceedingly well researched and documented. A chapter called ‘The media gets the 
message’ provides convincing accounts of tobacco companies effectively censoring 
articles on the health risks of smoking in periodicals from Britain to Australia. Another 
chapter illustrates how the companies buy respectability by supporting the arts, 
describing, for example, members of the Ixmdon Symphony Orchestra wearing the 
corporate colours of its patron, Peter Stuyvesant cigarettes. Yet another chapter reveals 
how the companies avoid certain advertising bans and .seek youthful consumers by 
supporting sports events and concerts. Taylor provides compelling examples of editors 
and politicans who lost jobs because they opposed ‘the smoke ring’. 

But Taylor's case that governments do not control tobacco because the industry 
provides large financial benefits is not compelling. Taylor makes a gross mistake when 
he says that ‘cigarettes . . . bring economic benefits which, in purely financial terms, 
outweigh the cost of human suffering.’ Putting aside the question of how one measures 
the suffering of the 2 to 2.5 million people who die each year because they smoke, the 
statement is wrong. One recent US Congress Office of Technology Assessment study 
put tobacco’s annual US cost in health and lost productivity at $.38-95 billion, while the 
revenues of all tobacco sales totalled only $30 billion. Similar analy.ses published before 
The Smoke Ring make similar conclusions for Australia. Canada, the US, and parts of 
Western Europe. 

Two chapters deal with the Third World. In them. Taylor argues that tobacco’s wealth 
has corrupted the Third World’s ability to control tobacco use. Zimbabwe, he correctly 
shows, earns foreign exchange by exporting tobacco. Zimbabwe, however, also 
undercuts Taylor’s thesis because the government has separated tobacco production 
policy from consumption policy. Partly as a result of a strong anti-smoking campaign. 
Zimbabwe has reduced cigarette consumption more than any other nation, thus leaving 
more of the deadly weed for export. This fact weakens Taylor’s argument that all 
governments must first act to reduce economic dependence on tobacco before they can 
protect the health of their people. 

’ Taylor provides much detail of tobacco's growing influence and effect on Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic and Malawi, where the multinational tobacco companies have also 
gained leverage and power with their advertising and profits. He drreuments the 
environmental as well as the health costs of tobacco production. 

The author, however, glosses over the enormous and increasing use of cigarettes in 
China and the Eastern bloc, where the industry is state-owned and advertising does not 
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exist. He hardly mentions China although China accounted for half the growth in world 
tobacco use over the last decade. Chinese and Polish men smoke at least as heavily as 
Americans or the British. They also die like Western smokers. 

Taylor is correct that banning advertising would help, but it might be more effective to 
ban smoking in public, something that Taylor apparently does not favour. Taylor 
defends the smoker's right to smoke without questioning whether smoking by addicts or 
smoke inhalation by passive smokers is voluntary. His conclusion that anti-smoking 
groups cannot fight the tobacco companies is premature, as evidenced by the growing 
list of local governments and corporations in the United States that prohibit or restrict 
public smoking and smoking at the workplace. 

Taylor is also correct that tobacco’s financial benefits influence governments’ 
willingness to banish tobacco, though the real power of tobacco probably originates in 
peer pressure and addictiveness. In any case, his implicit recommendation that 
governments should not tax tobacco because tax revenues hook governments on 
tobacco consumption is poor advice. Taxes on tobacco discourage young people from 
starting and encourage light smokers to quit. Many health advocates now argue for 
increased tobacco taxes. 

The Smoke Ring is a useful, entertaining book, and its history of the private tobacco 
industry’s political influence is well researched. It provides a sense of history and a 
strong warning to all who risk corruption from the influence of tobacco wealth. It is 
useful background for serious p<ilicy analysis. 

Wtl.LIAM 1.: CHANDLER 

Worldwaich Insdiute, Washington DC 


The Aluminium Industry in India: Promises, Prospects, Constraints and Impact 
V B L.al, L) K Abrol. P R Bose and K Kumar 
New Delhi: Nistads. 1%5. 249pp. n/p 

Aluminium is one of fourteen basic products which form the base of an industrialised 
economy, generating an enormous range of empirically verifiable backward and 
forward linkages. As one of the strategic materials of the twentieth century no one can 
dispute the significance of the industry in the Third World struggle to develop. Yet, 
despite the fact that most of the world’s bauxite originates in the Tliird World, no single 
country has yet been entirely successful in establishing national control over this 
important industry. Even India, with enormous reserves of bauxite, great hydropower 
potential, huge national and regional markets and forty years experience in aluminium 
production, has so far failed to become ‘an aluminium power’. This study seeks to 
explain why. In pursuit of this aim the authors go beyond official government studies to 
examine all a.spccts of aluminium production against a background of wider structural 
changes in the international organisation of production. The authors begin by outlining 
how a small group of six multinationals have been able to maintain control over the bulk 
of the world’s aluminium capacity, occasionally resorting to the use of ‘extra-economic 
pressure’ to sustain their oligopoly. However, while the Indian industry was initially 
dominated by these companies (who still possess a significant share of Indian capacity) 
the problems confronting the Indian industry do nut stem from the activities of these 
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foreign companies but from the general underdevelopment of the Indian economy as a 
whole. 

Today, the Indian economy supports five aluminium companies (two state-owned, 
three joint ventures) with a total capacity of350,(XK) tons per annum. However, over the 
last decade capacity utili.sation has fluctuated between 60-7U per cent, requiring 
increasing imports of metal to meet local demand. This failure to maximise production is 
largely attributable to the unreliability of piower supply and the failure to coordinate 
infrastructural and directly prtxluctive inve.stmcnts. Consequently, although the 
aluminium sector currently consumes 5 per cent of the national power supply, it is 
difficult to understand the government's attitude in seeking to limit the use of hydropower 
by aluminium producers. The government argues that it is better for companies to 
^ establish their own captive thermal stations and intensify efforts to conserve energy than 
for the government to favour aluminium producers with a guaranteed supply at 
subsidised prices. However, this ignores the point that energy can almost be considered 
a raw material in itself and that any disruption to supply involves both massive start-up 
costs and the gradual weakening ofthc production process. Furthermore, it undermines 
the potentially catalytic effect that a flourishing aluminium industry would exercise rrn 
the rest of the economy. There are, of course, other problems facing the industry, the 
quality of bauxite is generally low, several raw materials are simply not available locally 
while the establishment of a central pool of self-generating technological expertise is 
made more difficult by the various restrictive agreements entered into with foreign 
companies. Yet against the central problem of power supply these difficulties appear to 
be minor and capable of resolution by many of the measures recommended by this 
study. For example, useful suggestions are made in relation to R & D. on the need to 
develop new applications for the metal (there being no reason why India should follow 
Western con.sumption patterns) and on the need to devi.se a national materials policy. 

Today, India possesses a well-balanced aluminium industry with the potential to 
become Asia's largest producer. On the whole the government has pursued sensible 
policies to protect the industry—discouraging the export of bauxite and not allowing any 
one company to dominate. It is the enormous potential of the industry which makes the 
government's attitude to power supply all the more inexplicable. 

RONNIE URAIIAM 

London 


Nutrition and Developnient 

Edited by Margaret Biswas and Per Pinstrup-Andersen 
Oxford; Oxford University Press. 198.^. I90pp. £17.1)0 

While it has taken a long time to accept that food and nutrition problems arc 
multifaceted, the issue still remains about generating the literature that could assist 
policy and decision makers. To compound this problem, ministers and permanent 
secretaries in Ministries of Planning can come from such diverse fields as statistics, 
political science, economics and even medicine. In this slim work in the Oxford Medical 
Publication series, the two editors took the difficult and challenging task of putting 
together a volume that would take nutrition essentially to development planners. 
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The introductory chapter on the nature of malnutrition by Payne focuses on the 
changing perspective of the processes of malnutrition. These new perspectives, the 
improved physiological and biochemical knowledge of malnutrition and the in¬ 
effectiveness of past nutrition programmes have led to the re-examination of the 
causes of malnutrition. However, there arc no simple answers nor arc we likely to get 
any short-cut solutions or technical ‘fixes'. While nearly a third of the chapter is on 
seasonality, work and health, the policy implications of the causal analysis lead well 
into the next chapter. 

Norse’s contribution on resource policies and technological change is especially 
important for Africa, where the thinking is still that natural re.sources are the principal 
determinants of food production and nutritumal well-being. The summary statements 
on adoption of modem technologies and on research should be developed further, if for 
instance, suicidal ventures into high-cost irrigation schemes are to be avoided. 

T'hc impact of export crop production on human nutrition by Pinstrup-Andersen, one 
of the editors, is much studied. In a sense some of the concepts need re-examination. 
For instance, under what conditions docs export crop production turn against the poor? 
Related to this chapter, is the one by Scandizo and Tsakok, which is worth reading in 
order to understand why no (irecise solutions can be prescribed on food price policies. 

The chapter on Food Aid, Nutrition and Development is rich. Biswas’s contribution 
is based on an extensive review of recent studies and documents from international 
organisations which deal with food aid. It adroitly balances the positive and negative 
asjiects of fiKnl aid by focusing on major issues and detailed realities such as transport, 
personnel and related problems. 

T’hc last three chapters, are all by authors from developing countries. Integrated 
health/nutrition/popiilation programmes arc covered by Samptey and Sai; Mitra 
attempts to portray the nutrition situation in India and this contrasts with the 
contribution of .Siremadjan on the influence of culture of fluid and nutrition in 
Indonesia. 

In the context of the African food crisis, the book has much to offer. For instance, the 
review chapter on supplementary feeding programmes and their design by Kennedy and 
Knudsen cannot be ignored. The easy flow of the Ixuik. minus any polemics on 
population explosion or ideological partisanship or economic prescriptions should 
provide welcome relief for those who wish to think as objectively as possible. There are 
some rather chilling problems. If one agrees with Biswas, the question arises as to which 
African countries will need food aid in the transitional stages and which nations will 
never be self-sufficient in food. Scattered throughout the book are ideas where 
additional research is urgently needed: gender controls of incomes and .spending, the 
empirical studies to determine effects of food aid and agricultural production, research 
and information on poverty and food etc. 

As a hard-bound volume dedicated to Nevin S Scrimshaw—humanist, nutritionist and 
teacher extraordinary—the book may well be out of reach of most of the intended 
readers in the Third World. The book deserves to be produced in a soft-covered edition, 
for then it has a greater chance of providing food for thought for a much larger audience 
of decisionmakers. 

ALX1I.FO MASCARENHAS 

Institute of Resource Assessment, 

University of Dar es Salaam 
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State PoUcics and Internal Migratkia: Studies in Market and Planned Economies 

Edited by A S Oberai 

London; Croom Helm. 1983. 347pp. £15.95 

The au.stere title of this volume disguises the crucial importance of the subject-matter in 
any programme for development whether it be based on market, central planning or 
cooperative systems. What is discussed throughout the volume, and in particular in the 
excellent introduction and first chapter by A S Oberai, is at the core of any social 
change—namely, the labour and population effects of rural and urban dcvelupnnent. For 
too long economists' assumptions about the behaviour of labour linked to material 
incentives and labour markets have dominated the discussion and this is one book which 
accepts from the beginning the fruitlessness of pursuing the unregulated labour-market 
path towards sectorial population balance. 

There are six case-studies of basically rural-urban case policics^—Malaysia, Sri Lanka. 
India, Indonesia, Nepal and Poland. The last case-study supports the sub-heading of the 
book in relation to ‘planned economies’. The absence of African and Latin American 
case studies detracts from the global scope of the b<H>k. This is somewhat made up by the 
depth of the case-studies presented, especially that of Indonesia by J P Perez-Saint and 
Malaysia by Paul Chan. Perez-Saint links capital accumulation with migratory policies 
providing useful insights into the foundations of such policies. The India study by Ashish 
Bose constitutes a catalogue of frustrations and implementation problems arising from 
state policies, which should serve as a warning to any hopes of changing patterns of 
migration via rural industrialisation and small-scale industry projects. I Frenkel's 
analysis of the Polish experience with labour migration provides important information 
on how centrally planned economies have coped with labour migration, always 
remembering that the Polish farming policy was an exception to the policies in other 
F.astern European states. 

The scope of the volume is limited in the sense that the authors stick closely to the 
migratory policies and details and there is little extension of the policies into stxial 
conditions, and, in particular, .s<Kial movements and consciousness that such migrations 
and policies precipitate. This is to be expected in an International Labour Office 
associated study in that the political authorities of the organisation have the right to 
approve all that issues from it. A S Oberai has shown what can be achieved even within 
that limited framework. 

J ItARROD 

Institute of Social Studies, 

The Hague 


Energy in the Transition From Rural Subdstence 

Eidited by Miguel S Wionczck, Gerald Foley and Ariane van Buren 
Boulder, Colorado; Westview. 1983. 208pp. £16.50 

TIic purpose of this book, as stated by the editors, was to define the problem—or 
complex of problems—of energy demand and supply in the poorest agricultural sectors 
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of the developing world. It is the result of an eighteen-month collaborative effort by the 
International Institute for Environment and Development (IIED), El Colegio de 
Mexico, the Technical Assistance Department of the Netherlands Foreign Ministry and 
the Gesellschaft fiir Technusche Zusammenarbeit of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The goal of this effort was to sketch the outline of future energy strategics to cope with 
rural energy problems. 

The book consists of eleven chapters, the first two of which serve as introduction. The 
main material is the case studies in Chapters 3-10 which includes cases from Mexico, 
Guatemala, Hrazil, Jamaica, Senegal, Nigeria, Korea and India, llie last chapter is a 
review. 

In the First chapter an attempt was made to abstract a number of key ideas and use 
them to create a framework for analysing the case studies and defining the policy steps. 

It includes a discussion on the constraints on subsistence energy use, the transition from 
subsistence fuels, the context for policy, the constraints on energy technology choices 
and the move towards new energy strategies. The second chapter contains a revision of 
energy technologies for rural development. These are divided into energy for 
survival- -including charcoal, ethanol, methanol, biogas and solar cooking—and energy 
for development, including draught animal power, wind power, solar power 
(mechanical and electrical), external combustion engines, gasification and internal 
ctimbustion engines. 

The most difficult obstacle in the fight against deforestation is correctly identified as 
the ab.sence of economic or social mechanisms that ensure the replacement of the trees 
cut down for fuelwood as free gewds from common land. The different constraints on 
fucIwtXHl plantation, ethanol and methanol production and biogas promotion, such as 
availability of cash and land, and the absence of an infrastructure were mentioned and 
discus.sed. A considerable amount of up-to-date information was given in Chapter 2 
on the different energy technologies. Information on costs should, however, be used 
with great care as they differ enormously from one country to another. 

A few comments may be mentioned on these two chapters. The figure of 3.6 tonnes t)f 
firewood (about 60 GJ) was given in Chapter I as the average annual domestic fuel 
consumption in developing countries for a family of six. This is compared to energy 
consumption in cooking in Britain, which, because of the use of more efficient electric 
and gas stoves and cooking pots, is only about one-twelfth of the value given above. 

It was not clear whether the author used the figures of primary or secondary energy 
con.sumption in Britain. Also, to avoid pos.sible misunderstanding, the figures of 
domestic energy con.sumption in developed (industrialised) countries might also be 
given for comparison. For a family of six, the primary domestic energy consumption in 
developed countries may be assumed as high as .360 GJ (lOMWh for household, 

15 MWh for water-heating and .50-75 MWh for .space-heating. The conversion 
efficiency—.30 per cent). This is about six times the domestic energy consumption of the 
same family size in developing countries. The striking thing here is the higher ratio of the 
secondary energy consumption of the two families. A family in developed countries may 
consume about twenty times or more secondary energy than the same size of family in 
developing countries. What should be emphasised here are two points; first, the families 
in developing countries consume their energy mainly on cooking. The non-availability 
of this energy for eating purposes threatens their survival. In contrast, families in * 
developed countries consume their energy mainly on such items as household machines. 
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;:e-heating/cooking, water-heating etc. Thus, the non-availabiiity of the energy 
lired will only affect their quality of life. Second, the family in the rural areas of 
sloping countries depends on fuelwood as the major source of energy. Thus, 
easing the efficiency of fuelwood utilisation, planting fast-growing species, and 
dding an acceptable and environmentally sound substitute to fuelwood not only 
Id improve the environmental situation as far as such serious problems as 
)restation and desertification are concerned, but could also relieve the family from 
burden of collecting fuelwood or cutting down trees. This would indirectly 
;ribute to an increase in their productive capabilities. Although, these points follow 
ctly or indirectly, from more than one case-study, they might have been brought into 
e focus with introductory chapters. 

he information given in case-studies is welt presented and categorised in a way to 
litate reference and comparison. The information on the present and future rural 
rgy policies of the different countries analysed in the light of their national energy 
rurces and situation are of great interest and considerable importance to decision- 
xrs in developing countries, engineers and scientists working in this field and to 
onal and international organisations involved in rural energy development, 
his book succeeds in highlighting many important issues in rural areas such as 
rgy demand and supply and in presenting several case-studies to demonstrate. 
)ng others, the approaches used and the methods of tackling this extremely difficult 
blem in different countries. It is to be hoped that the book will encourage others to 
c on this subject and share their experience—whether successful or not—with their 
eagues working in the same field. 

lA EI.-MAHUARY 

robi 


lective ClientaUsm: The Iahh# Conventions and North-South Relations 
n Ravenhill 

V York; Columbia University Press. 1985. 389pp. US$49.00 

Lom6 Convention.s, now in their second decade, have generated a considerable 
)unt of North-South study, debate and polemic. The overall objective of this new 
ly by John Ravenhill is to provide a thorough review and evaluation of the 
lementation of the Lomd Conventions from 1975. when Lome I was signed, to 1981. 
year following the signing of Lom^ 11. 

he theoretical underpinnings of the study are elaborated in the opening chapter 
ch develops a critique of dependency theory for underestimating the rextm for 
louevrc of Third World states in relation to international structures and external 
straints and actors. Drawing upon some of the theoretical insights from the study of 
■on-client relations, the author offers ‘collective clientalism’ as a more useful 
rnative approach for understanding and explaining the nature and evolution of 
P-EEC relations and why the ACP have failed to achieve the objectives they sought 
n the Convention. 

he substantive part of the study begins with the second chapter which describes the 
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evolution of EEC-Third World relations from the Treaty of Rome, through the two 
Yaounde Conventions, up to Lomd I. The following six core chapters marshal and 
discuss a wealth of primary and secondary source material relating to the Conventions’ 
principal instruments and areas of cooperation: Stabex and Sysmin, commercial 
ctHjperation, the evolution of ACP-EEC trade, the sugar, rum and banana protocols, 
industrial cooperation, and financial and technical cooperation. The final chapter 
summarises the failings of the I,ome Conventions in relation to the aspirations of the 
ACP and explains these in terms of the ACPs’ inability to negotiate effectively and in 
terms of shifting EEC perceptions of its economic self-interest; towards the countries of 
the Middle East and the NICs and away from the ACP. 

Although the substantive core chapters of the study arc successful in developing a 
detailed review of the Convention's principal mechanisms over the period under 
discussii'n. they .suffer from a number of limitations. For Lom6 aficionados much of the 
material presented will already be familiar, reflecting the fact that the study ends its 
enquiry nearly five years ago. Indeed, the timing of the bcHik is somewhat unfortunate. 
The final revision of the text, in early 1484. took place during the negotiations that led to 
Lome III in December of that year. Many observers agree that the new ('onvention 
differs in a number of crucial respects from the two preceding conventions. For this 
reason, it is a pity that the publishing deadline was not pushed back to enable Ravenhill 
to incorporate the lcs.sons to be drawn from the latest round of negotiations. With Lom^ 
III into its second year, a study that terminates in the first year of Lome II cannot but 
look a little dated. Moreover, given the breadth of scope of the study, it is rather 
surprising that there is no reference to the issue of human rights since it was a major 
problem area in the l.onie II negotiations (and even more so in the Lom6 III 
negotiations) and is an issue that sheds interesting light on the political character of 
ACP-EEC relations. 

A number of limitations of the kind of evaluation of the Conventions that is attempted 
in the study can al.so he identified. Firstly, because it deals with the C'onvcntion as a 
whole, .statements coneerning the value of the Conventions’ provisions tend to be 
pitched at a very general, aggregate level of trade and rinancial flows etc. Secondly, 
because the author explicitly commits himself to assessing the Convention from the 
perspective of the ACP, the Conventions arc evaluated almost entirely with respect to 
the degree they have fulfilled, or fallen short of, the aspirations of ACP governments 
and officials. While this is a perfectly legitimate exercise it does mean that there is very 
little independent assessment of the developmental value of the Conventions’ 
provisions. On the one hand there is little critical evaluation of the uses to which the 
Convention has been put by the ACP; on the other, and apart from some general 
comments that suggest that Lome has both contributed to the diversification of ACP 
economics and increased ACP dependence upon external assistance, there is little 
discussion of the developmental impact and consequences of Ixim^ for ACP economies 
and societies. 

Whether Ravenhill’s use of ‘collective clientalism’ adds to our understanding of the 
dynamics and limitations of the Lome Conventions and proves to be a superior 
alternative to ‘dependency’, will have to be judged by the book’s readers. One problem 
is that the term is used in at least three different ways in the text: us a heuristic concept to 
be deployed by the social scientist; as the .strategy adopted by the ACP in their dealings 
with the EEC; and lastly, as the kind of relation.ship the ACP aspired to construct with 
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ie EEC but failed to do so. This gives rise to a number of ambiguities concerning the 
leoretical status and role of this construct. Similarly, while it is clear that during the 
om6 I negotiations the ACP pursued, to the surprise of many, a genuinely collectivist 
:rategy, it is debatable whether the ACP have pursued anything approaching a 
3llectivist strategy since then. If this is the case, then Ravenhill’s attempt to explain the 
mils of the Lom6 Conventions in terms of the internal contradictions of a strategy 
'hich simply has not been pursued. Is fraught with difficulty. 

However, and despite the reservations made above, Ravenhill has produced a 
aluable contribution to the study of the Lomd Conventions. The fact that the book is 
';tremcly welt researched, and is both competent and informative, will ensure its 
nduring usefulness and value for practitioners, scholars and students of North-South 
stations. It is, nonetheless, a study situated firmly in the macro-dynamics of 
lorth-South relations. What is urgently needed now. however, is to complement studies 
f the macro-dynamics of the Lomd Conventions such as this one with far more 
idependent study and research on the developmental impact of Lom6 for specific ACP 
conomies and societies. 

3NY HIM. 

'atholic Institute for 
ntemational Relations, 
jmdon 


itswana: Uberal Democracy and the Labour Reserve in Southern Africa 
ick Parson 

Idershol. England: Gower. 1984. 145pp. £11.50 

Imost every reader of this small volume (145 pages) will not dispute the fact that the 
3ok i.s quite informative on many aspects about Botswana. Using the political economy 
iproach Dr Jack Parson successfully demonstrates how a colonial power like Britain 
anaged to transform a former prosperous and self-sufficient people into a poor and 
^pendent nation. 

The book has seven chapters. Chapter one lays the general background of the whole 
3ok and surveys some of the constraints that Botswana faces. These arc the 
^opolitical situation, ic the landlocked nature of the country and the reality of a hostile 
id powerful neighbour South Africa. Others are. for example, the scanty and 
adequate rainfall, the vastness of the country and the predominance of a desert type of 
imate. The primary physical problem of lack of water is thus highlighted. 

Chapter 2 looks into how the Tswana lived before contact with British colonialism, 
hat impact colonialism had on them and how they reacted to it. In his examination of 
>e pre-coIonial Tswana societies. Dr Parson looks at the economic, social and political 
ganisation of these peoples. He examines the various mechanisms, political and 
herwise, that the British used to compel these peoples to go into wage employment in 
tuth Africa, especially to the mines. Here he specifically touches on the impact of 
xation on the Tswana. It is through these various mechanisms, that ‘formally 
‘If-sufficient peasants in a tributory society were now party proletarianised and they 
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became u peasantariat.' (p 26) The end result, he maintains, was the development of 
South Africa and the underdevelopment of Botswana. 

This chapter further looks at nationalism, how it evolved, and, what form it took. 
Treating the subject historically. Dr Parson shows how the various political parties 
originated in the then Bechuanaland, what each stood for and how independence was 
finally granted. 

Chapter 2 deals with the role of the state in post-colonial Botswana and discusses 
the institutions (both political and economic) that prevail in post-colonial Botswana and 
their functions. It’s in this chapter that Dr Parson assesses Botswana's multi-party 
system and throws some light on how and why it has survived. He not only concerns 
himselt with the ruling party and why it has been winning elections since independence, 
but also why none of the opposition parties has given it any real challenge. 

Chapter 4 is an assessment of Bot.swana’s development strategy. Proceeding from 
the premise that Botswana's economy at independence was relatively ‘weak, externally 
oriented and underdeveloped'. Dr Parson highlights the sources of Botswana's rapid 
economic growth since independence to date. Merc he maintains that minerals, 
esf>ecially diamonds, have been the major source of this growth. He discu.s.ses the 
contribution of the other national asset -cattle. Despite this rapid growth mainly due to 
minerals and foreign investments, Botswana’s di.stribution of wealth from both cattle 
and mining is highly skewed. 

This point is developed further in chapter five which concentrates mainly on the 
ainsequcnees of the development strategy described in Chapter 4. The disparities 
between the rural and urban areas and those within each of these sectors tire also 
discussed. Using the results of the 1974-5 income distribution survey for example Dr 
Parson shows the inequality in the rural sector in the ownership of cattle. Thus 8:^.8 per 
cent of the rural households are said to own 25 or fewer cattle while 45 per cent own no 
cattle at all. 

Chapter 7 is concerned with Botswana’s position in the region and globally. 
Kegionally, Botswana is still dependent on South Africa; mo.st imports, especially of 
consumer goods are from the republic. Globally. Bot.swana remains an appendage of 
the advanced capitalist countries. While she has sought to reduce dependence on South 
Africa, she has increasingly become dependent on these advanced capitalist countries. 

Chapter 8 concludes the book. While it briefly reviews each of the major themes 
discussed throughout the btxik, it also raises a key question about Botswana which is 
also critical for other developing countries. Hiis is: what arc the likely problems of 
sustaining this dependent development'.' Will Botswana manage to sustain this type of 
development in the long run'.' It is a very good and inevitable is.suc to raise especially 
after an analysis of the nature that Dr Parson has carried out. 

Indeed, merely having a share in mining is ni>t the same as determining how and in 
whose interests mining take place: unfortunately Dr Parson does not follow this point. 
He only predicts (and rightly so), the inevitability of conflict between the pca.sants and 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

Dr Parson’s book raises some interesting points and arguments although he does not 
develop some of the important points that he raises. Probably this is due to the fact that 
he attempts to cover too many i.ssues. I'hc example is the point 1 have just mentioned 
about the likely implications of Botswana’s dependent development. 

The concept of 'peasantariat' is not adequately defined or explained. Though a new 
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concept, the author uses it as if the meaning would either be obvious or has been given 
elsewhere in the book. Consequently, the reader may get an unintended meaning. For 
example, it is not very clear even after one looks at footnote No. 26 (brief description of 
this concept) of Chapter 2 whether there is a proper working class in Botswana or not. 

Otherwise, the book is a milestone in analysing the political economy of Botswana. 
Without doubt, it can enhance the understanding of Botswana. As a result, 1 would not 
hesitate to recommend it to undergraduates, not only in Botswana but in other parts of 
Africa since the story of Botswana is one among many of similar kinds in Africa. 

GLORIA MASAI.E 

University of Botswana 


Sociology of ‘Developing Societies’: Sub-Sahanui Africa 

Edited by Chris Allen and Gavin Williams 
London; Macmillan. 1982. 217pp. £IO.(K). 0.95pb 

It is now over twenty-five years since Ghana, the first sub-Saharan country, became 
independent and in that time many books and monographs have been published. Some 
of these books and articles were published to acquire PhD degrees, some to advance 
academic careers and had very little relevance, and some were written by partisans who 
were involved in political struggles and are of extreme value because they revealed to us 
what were the hopes and fears of those who were prepared to sacrifice everything for a 
free Africa. Here I refer in particular to the works of Fanon. Cabral, Mondlane, 
Nkrumah, and Lumumba. 

Sub-Saharan Afiica is today going through its worst crisis. Drought is threatening 
millions with starvation and death. Almost four million Africans are refugees from one 
form of disaster or another. In Southern Africa after almost fifteen years of bitter 
struggles, Mozambique, Angola. Guinea Bissau and Zimbabwe became independent. 
On the other hand, Namibia is still controlled by racist South Africa, whose forces are 
conducting genocidal war against the people of Namibia. Angola. Mozambique, and 
Zimbabwe. In South Africa itself, the racists are determined to hold on to power, no 
matter what. 

* It would seem to me that any volume, claiming to discuss the sociology of sub-Saharan 

Africa, should provide insights into these tragedies. Alas, this particular volume, 
despite its promising title, discusses none of these topics. Of those who were in the thick 
of struggle, there is only one selection from Fanon! 

Hie book is made up of an introduction in which the editors try to draw common 
themes that unite the selections. The selections themselves are grouped into six 
sub-topics covering colonialism and class formation; gender, production and politics; 
peasants, poverty and patrons; prophets, priests and rebels; urban poor, and, finally, a 
section on the African bourgeoisies. Anyone who keeps up with the left-of<entre 
publications would have come across these articles at one time or another. Some of the 
' articles are published in full, but some are abridged. 

Any selection of this type poses problems by its very nature as the articles are hound 
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to be of uneven quality. The question then, is why would one want another collection, 
given the fact that there are already so many on the market? It is the nature of the 
capitalist market to package and re-package old products, which in itself is not bad. This 
particular volume is part of a larger re-packaging project by Macmillan with volumes 
still to come for South Asia, the Middle East, South-East Asia and Latin America. 

The aim of the ‘Sociology of Developing Societies’ series, we are told in the preface, is 
to offer a systematically linked set of texts for use as a major teaching aid at university 
level. Be that as it may, I am not quite sure if this volume even minimally meets that 
objective. 

BERNARD MAGIIBANI' 

UniversUy of ('onnecticut 


Education and Income Determination in Kenya 

Arne Bigsten 

Brookfield, Vermont: Gower. 1984. 156pp. £14.50 

Kenya is among the mr>st successful of the African countries in developing and 
expanding her educational system. Kenya's Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology is one of the few government departments with a high annual budget. With 
a high population growth, the Kenyan government has constantly found the need to 
mexlify and reverse various aspects of the educational system both at the basic and 
post-secondary levels. At the university level, recent changes have included the 
establishment of the Moi University in Eldoret and there arc plans to make Kenyatta 
University a fully fledged university and also upgrading Egerton Agricultural College in 
Njoro to a university status. All the teacher training and agricultural colleges in the 
country have gone through numerous changes. One of the most significant changes in 
1984 was the implementation of the 8-4-4 programme in the basic educational systems in 
the country. 

Ame Bisten’s book must be reviewed in context of these changes pervading Kenya 
education. According to the author, the main purpose of the book is to focus'. . . the 
impact of education on labour income and in doing so, it also considers the role of labour 
market policy and labour market structure. Education is a crucial factor in development 
policy. This study does not purport to deal with all aspects of interests, but will hopefully 
contribute to our knowledge about the relationship between education and income in 
Kenya as well as the functioning of the Kenya labour market.’ (p vii). The study 
attempts, with success, to tell the readers the impact of education on incomes and the 
effects of labour market structure and policies on the distribution of earnings. 

To achieve this, the book is organised into seven chapters with a preface which 
summarises and sets the tone of the book, and an up-to-date bibliography. The book 
contains forty-four tables, twenty-nine appendices, and six maps and illustrations 
analysing various aspects of Kenya’s educational and labour economy. It lacks a 
subject-author index, a list of tables, a list of appendices, and a list of maps and 
illustrations, but has extensive notes at the end of each chapter. The book would have 
been improved by placing all the appendices at the end of the book instead of at the end 
of each chapter. 
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The first chapter contains a succinct summary of post-independent Kenya’s 
extremely rapid development of education within the context of the relationship 
between labour market structures and the distortions of earnings. The chapter also 
summarises the major conclusions of each of the six chapters. The evolution of the 
Kenyan labour market during the twentieth century is discussed in Chapter 2 with 
special emphasis on institutions and labour policy. An attempt is made to determine 
their impact on the level and structure of earning. Chapter 3 compares in detail the 
segmentation of urban and rural labour markets. This chapter proves beyond any doubt 
that there are wage employment opportunities in rural areas, especially in the public 
sector, although less diversified than in the rural areas. Chapter 4 contains analysis of 
the determination of the earnings in the modem sector. The development of Kenya's 
educational system is described and rates of return to education arc calculated and 
analysed. The changes in the skilled labour market in Nairobi, the primate city and the 
major employment centre are analysed in Chapter 5. In this chapter the author shows 
beyond any doubts that there is a degree of integration as this labour market is 
increasing and that the income distribution within the highly skilled labour group is 
becoming more equal. In Chapter 6 the determination of smallholder agricultural 
incomes is analysed with particular emphasis on the role of education. It is shown in this 
chapter that access to education has large positive effects on income from regular 
employment which in turn has positive effect on innovations and thus income from 
agriculture. This will have positive effects on the rural development of the interaction 
between the urban and rural sectors of the economy. The final chapter pulls the threads 
together and assesses the impact of educational expansion on the lalxtur market and 
income distribution. 

Arne Bigsten has done a very competent job in analysing and synthesising the 
complexities of the impact of education on labour income, market policy and market 
structure. The book demonstrates that the educational system in Kenya has matured 
since education was introduced in the country by the missionaries so that the British 
could rule the country with minimum resistance. But in the process and over the years 
education has contributed to the rural development of the country. The book deserves a 
wider audience among the scholars interested in understanding education, economics 
and labour structure in general and Kenya in particular. 

In order to understand and appreciate the book's contributions to the debate on the 
role of education in Kenya, it should be read in conjunction with the reports written by 
the Phelp Stokes Commission, which set up the Jeanes School at Kabete, as well as the 
recommendation of the more recent Kenya commission on education, namely Ominde 
1964, Bessey 1972, and Gachachi 1976. Since the focus of the book is on the 
post-colonial era since the 1970s. D N Sifiina’s Short Essays on Education in Kenya 
(Nairobi: Kenya Literature Bureau, 1980) should be consulted for the periods prior to 
1970. Given its readability, the book will find a readership amongst students of 
education and economics, planners and general readers who are interested in the 
welfare of Kenya. 

R A OBUDHO 

State University of New York at Albany 
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Amritsar; Mrs Gandhi's Last Battle 

Mark Tally and Satish Jacob 

lAindon: Jonathan Cape. 1985. 238pp. £10.95 

The Sikh political party in India, the Akali Dal, ha.s repeatedly agitated for demand 
has considered es.scntial to safeguard the position of the Sikhs as a community. Politi 
power for the Sikh community and the promotion of Sikh religious traditions have b 
seen as essential to prevent the Sikh religion from being absorbed into Hinduii 
Besides, the political fortunes of the Akali Dal are linked to Sikh communal solidar 

Between 1981 and 1984, the Akali Dal launched a civil disobedience agitation agai 
the government which saw the emergence of an extremist fundamentalist Sikh lead 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. From the sanctuary of the Golden Temple in Amritsar, 
bastion of Sikhism, Bhindranwale launched terrorist acts against I lindus and modcr 
Sikhs. In June 1984. after years of escalating Sikh unrest and unsuccessful ncgotiatii 
with Akali leaders, the Prime Minister of India. Mrs Indira Gandhi ordered the Ind 
army to storm the Golden Temple. This action, code named Operation Blue S 
resulted in the death of Bhindranwale and many of his followers and in considera 
damage tv) sacred Sikh property. It was seen by many Sikhs as an insult to their religi 
A few months later, Mrs Gandhi was assas.sinated, reportedly by two of her S 
bodyguards. News of the assassination was followed by anti-Sikh riots and compoum 
the Sikh community's deep alienation from the mainstream of Indian politics. 

The authors focus on the background to the Indian army's action in Amritsar, i 
provide a detailed anecdotal account of the rise of Bhindranwale, the radicalisatior 
.Sikh unrest and of Operation Blue Star. They hold Mrs Gandhi and a small cau 
within her C^ingress Party responsible for creating the political environment in wh 
Bhindranwale's fundamentalism flourished, it is argued that Bhindranwale was initi: 
brought to prominence by Mrs Gandhi in an attempt to undermine the influence of 
Akali Dal. Later, rivalry among two leading Sikh politicians in Mrs Gandhi's pt 
prevented official action against Bhindranwale in spite of his growing extremi; 
Negotiations between the government and Akali leaders proved inconclusive due 
Mrs Gandhi's unwillingness to concede demands which might erode her support fr 
the Hindu majority in India and further emboldened the extremists. The Akali D 
leaders, lor their part, initially welcomed Bhindranwale and lacked the political cour 
to oppose him when he threatened to eclipse their role. Mrs Gandhi, the authors arg 
remained indeeisive in the face of Sikh extremism and when she finally acted it was' 
much, loo late'. 

Veteran Journalists, Tully and Jacob tell a good story. The limitations of their b< 
stem from their concern with the actions of individual leaders during the past five yc 
rather than the social and political developments which have contributed to Sikh unre 
KAJIV A KAPUR 

Geneva 
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Lrab Rebirth: Pain and Ecstasy 

acques Berque (Translated by Ouintin Hoare) 

^ndon: A) Saqi Books. 1983.138pp. £12.00 

targaioint! for Reality: Tbe Constmctioa of Sodal Relations in a Muslim Community 

^wrence Rosen 

Chicago and London; The University of Chicago Press. 1984, 210pp. £18..50. £8.25pb 

.ike the paintings of Van Gogh, the prose of Jacques Berque can be dramatic and 
olourful—a proliferation of vivid ideas boldly applied in brilliant strokes over the broad 
anvas of Arab history, geography, and culture. This is a relatively short, 
mpressionistic essay which is free of the convolutions and obscurities of style which 
nark some of Berque's longer works. It represents the distillation of a life-long 
ascination with ‘Arabism ... a myth', as he puts it with devastating accuracy, 
sustained by a culture and sharpened by historical events.’ 

Berque is so closely attuned to the intellectual and emotional dynamics of the 
■ontemporary Arab world that he seems to touch in this essay upon every single topic or 
tpinion currently under serious discussion. These resolve into three main themes: the 
>ropensity of the sacred tradition of Islam to pre-empt definition of Arab identity—as in 
he widely held belief that every Arab, regardless of his confession, must as.sent in 
irinciple to the Sharia or Islamic system of religious law; the collision between this 
acred tradition and the formation of nation-states intent on securing the benefits of 
development’ based on an alien secular tradition of science and technology: de facto 
^rab helplessness in the face of unremitting interference in their affairs by the alien 
nhcritors of that scientific tradition and its vastly superior physical and economic 
xiwer. Berque gives no detailed discussion of these themes but presents instead the 
luances of their interaction, piling fact on symbol, on opinion, on analysis, on direct 
xietic expression, with an immediacy that transforms his prose into an inspired 
epresentation of living reality. 

Nobody is going to agree with every word in this book, but it conveys like no other the 
issential vitality of contemporary Arab culture, pointing up its dilemmas in a multitude 
)f fresh perspectives and stimulating active minds into renewed thought and more 
'igorous pursuit of solutions. 

In contrast to Berque's lifetime study of Arab culture and reality. Rosen spent twenty 
nonths from January 1966 to August 1967 in Sefrou. a small town in the Atlas region of 
Viorocco as part of a group project of American social anthropologists headed by 
i^lifford Geertz, followed by two periods of three and four months respectively in 1%9 
ind 1978. The Americans on the project clearly spent a great deal of time together 
'iscussingeach other’s work with the result that Bargaining for Reality reads more like a 
;ommittee's report on an inquiry than an anthropological monograph. 

Indeed, Rosen begins the book by writing off ‘current ethmsgraphy and theory' about 
families, tribes, quarters, and brotherhoods' ordered by common logic or siKial 
structure' residing in 'the rules by which groups are composed and directed' on the 
Urounds that he was unable to find any 'corporate groups' to fit these categories. One 
onders where he looked, and for how long. 

Instead of all that, Rosen uses North American academic 'philosophy of .speech acts 
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as well as interpretive theory' to reduce all those irrelevant ‘structural’ categories to 
permeable 'concepts’ which he wrenches clean out of their native cultural context to 
construct an elaborate tissue of ‘theory’ interspersed with large claims prefaced: ‘In 
Sefrou society . . ‘in all realms of Moroccan life . . ‘in contemporary Moroccan 
usage and conceptions . . ‘in Islamic thought. . and the like. Needless to say, the 
resulting theory is more closely related to North American sociological thought than to 
any tradition-based Moroccan. Arab, or Islamic reality. 

Had he taken the trouble to ask them, the people of Sefrou could have explained that 
the depressingly few examples Rosen cites in his book do not represent the dire struggle 
of isolated individuals to bargain for reality in an uncertain world. On the contrary, 
every Sefrawi is bom into a complex web of kin, neighbourhood, and community 
obligations and relationships which are gradually explained to him as he grows up. 
Experience soon teaches him that there are many reasons why people prefer to evade 
their prescribed obligations and that his recurrent problem in social life is not how to 
(xrnstruct relationships but, more pragmatically, how to activate his pre-existing 
networks to ensure that he collects the favours due to him as the need arises. This 
process is clearly illustrated in the incidents quoted in the text. 

Nevertheless, this remains a valuable book for anyone concerned with contemporary 
North American sociological methodology and socio-linguistic philosophy. Once the 
Moroccan examples cited are taken as hypothetical examples of philosophical theory, 
the arguments are seen to be carefully thought out and meticulously presented. Rosen 
covers a large body of theory with exemplary refinement and detail. 

JOAN F.BLID 

Oxford 


Bangladesh: A New Nation in an Old Setting 

Craig Baxter 

Boulder and London; Westview Pre.ss. 1986. 190pp. £19,.“jO 

Bangladesh: Biography of a Muslim Nation 

Charles Peter O’Donnell 

Boulder and London; Westview Press. 1986. 332pp. £47.2.5 

Bangladesh won its independence twice. In 1947 it became independent from the British 
as the eastern province of Pakistan following the partition of India. Twenty-four years 
later in 1971 it seceded from Pakistan to become Bangladesh. In the first instance, the 
Bangalis had joined their fellow co-religionists in their struggle for a separate Muslim 
homeland because they could no longer tolerate the economic exploitation of the 
absentee landlords who were mainly Hindus. Eastern Bengal, the once ‘golden Bangla’. 
with an overwhelming Muslim population had been turned into an impoverished rural 
slum by ruthless zamindam (landlords) who lived in ostentatious splendour in Calcutta. 
The Bangali Muslims were not only impoverished and debt-ridden but were also 
educationally and politically backward. In the circumstances, the Bangali Muslims 
responded enthusiastically to Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s demand for a separate homeland 
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and voted overwhelmingly for the Muslim League in the 1*M6 general elections which 
was seen as a referendum for Pakistan. 

Although the Bangali Muslims were in the forefront of the Pakistan movement, their 
struggle for a separate homeland was less concerned with the founding of an Islamic state 
hut rather to escape from the tyrannies of an exploitative economic system. But 
disillusionment came swiftly. Having got rid of their Hindu landlords, the Bangalis 
found themselves being exploited by their fellow-Muslims in West Pakistan. Although 
Pakistan's economic growth was seen as a model for developing countries, the growth 
was uneven and the economy of East Pakistan was organised fur the benefit of the West. 
All the major industries were sited in West Pakistan; the bulk of foreign exchange and 
foreign aid were also invested there; and even though East Pakistan earned more than 
half of Pakistan’s foreign exchange through the export of jute, it received paltry sums for 
investment. Additionally, there was a massive transfer of real resources from the East to 
West; the disparity in per capita income widened every year and the standard of living 
for the Bengalis declined. 

The economic disparity became intolerable following the military take-over in 19511. 
As long as there was democracy in Pakistan, the Bangalis could hope to use their 
numerical superiority to ameliorate their grievances, but with popular representation 
denied and with scarcely any Bangali in senior civil or militaiy positions, the Bangali 
leaders despaired of help from the central government and therefore sought control of 
their own destiny through greater provincial autonomy. The Awami League's six-point 
programme of provincial autonomy appeared to Bangalis to be a charter of freedom and 
mobilised widespread support. In 1970. under popular pressure the military rulers 
agreed to hold a general election but when the Awami League won an absolute 
majority, the military abrogated its promise to restore democracy and sought to repress 
the Bangalis through military action. In the ensuing civil war. the Pakistan army was 
defeated in December 1971 and the Bangali Muslim became independent for the second 
time. 

Both books under review, which are a most welcome addition to the sparse literature 
on Bangladesh, provide a historical analysis of the emergence of the new state and 
contain a wealth of up-to-date information not easily available elsewhere. 

Baxter’s slim volume, Bangladesh: A New Nation in an Old Selling is more ambitious 
and provides a magisterial survey of the history of Bangladesh from ancient times up to 
the present. He writes with great lucidity and sympathy, shows a deep insight and 
understanding of the people and the problems of the country, and ends with a message 
of hope where others have despaired. But this distinguished erstwhile functionary of the 
US State Department claims greater US sympathy for the democratic regime of Sheikh 
Mujib than facts would warrant. The US. chagrined by Bangladesh's trade relations 
with Cuba, had deliberately withheld the shipment of grain under the PL4S0 agreement, 
which resulted in the gruesome famine of 1974 and the subsequent overthrow of Mujib. 
Die champion of democracy had undermined another democracy, the consequences of 
which continues to blight Bangladesh even today. 

O’Donnell’s Bangladesh; Biography of a Muslim Nation fociLses more on recent 
developments and provides a fascinating account of the land, the resources, the society, 
culture and nationalism of the Bangali people. It is an invaluable handbook written with 
clarity and contains a shrewd analysis of the political and economic issues confronting 
the new state. His description of Bangladesh as a Muslim nation is provocative. Islam in 
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Bangladesh is deeply rooted in its soil, and draws heavily from the folk milieu. Religior 
for most Bangalis is a ptersonal matter: in the mode of dress, dietary habits, customs, 
language, social and cultural practices, superstitions and even in worshipping ol 
common deities there is little to distinguish a Bangali Muslim from his Hindu neighbour. 
To accord primacy to Islamic identity is to inject sectarian venom in an otherwise 
harmonious society—a mischief to which military rulers have often stooped in order to 
split their opponents. 

GOWHER RIZVI 

Oxford 


Khans and Shahs: A Documentary Analysis of the Bakhityaii in Iran 

Gene R Garthwaite 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1983. 213pp. £2.S.()() 

In recent decades Western historians and anthropologists have come closer together in 
common endeavours to re-examine hath Western and Third World society and history. 
One of the welcome features of this trend has been the willingness of both kinds of 
specialist to learn from each other in studying the ‘tribal’ peoples of the Fourth World. 
In most cases, a lack of documentation gives the anthropologist precedence, but various 
tribal peoples have participated in the eatnomics and politics of states and empires long 
and actively enough to have left a considerable mark in the archives, sometimes 
producing their own chronicles. In such cases, historians and anthropologists are on 
equal ground: the former have 'done history', .scouring archives and chronicles as well as 
oral narratives for information to provide depth to their accounts of social and cultural 
change; the latter, not content with the often meagre ‘facts' to be established from such 
materials, have enriched their interpretations with ethnographic, theoretical and 
comparative insights from anthropoUrgy. 

Among the peoples to have received such combined attention are the Bakhtiyari, a 
‘tribe’ of half a million people whose leaders have played a prominent, at times 
dominant, role in recent Iranian history. Half a dozen Western and Iranian 
anthropologists have done field studies among them, and their history has been 
exhaustively researched by Professor Garthwaite, whose long-awaited monograph is 
now under review. 

This coopieration has not been all roses. While anthropologists have not always been 
as careful or critical as they might in their u.se of sources, historians have sometimes 
employed outmoded or inappropriate anthropological theories or concepts. A major 
problem persists: however welcome the shift of perspective from ‘state’ to ‘minority’, 
the nature of the sources continues to dictate a history of politics and dynasties; tribal 
economic and social history remain as obscure, and the ‘common people’ as faceless, as 
before. 

Garthwaite’s book, excellent in .so many ways, runs foul of some of these problems. 
Indeed, he is explicit that his history is perforce the history of one family, that of the 
Duraki khans who have ruled the Bakhtiyari from the mid-nineteenth century. As a 
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result, his laudable attempt to provide an anthropological background to Bakhtiyari 
nomad life remains poorly integrated with the historical narrative and analysis that form 
the substance of the book. 

The first three chapters set the .scene. In the first, the author offers a historical and 
theoretical survey and the ‘hypothesis' that the potential for tribal confederation is 
directly proportional to the strength of an external stimulus; pastoralism militates 
against confederation, unless there is a need for defence or a push for expansion or 
conquest; an organised slate can itself become the external stimulus, when the potential 
for atnfederation is proportional to the degree of bureaucratic organisation. Chapters 2 
and .3 discuss Bakhtiyari nomadism and tribal political structure. Bakhtiyari history is 
then narrated in the remaining chapters and the documents reproduced in the 
accompanying supplement and microfiched appendices. 

Garthwaite’s main concern is the period from the mid-nineteenth century, when 
useful sources begin, to the 1920s, when Reza Shah Pahlavi effectively removed tribal 
(xtwer. During this period the Bakhtiyari were the source of much trouble to the 
government, and were never wholly brought under control. Their chiefly families were 
constantly split by rivalries, a factor which government was able to exploit. Their 
influence grew under Husain Quii Khan, who was appointed the first official paramount 
chief {iikhani). After his assassination in 1882, his successors continued to dispute the 
leadership and the inheritance of the considerable landed property which he and his 
brothers had accumulated. With the discovery of oil in their territory, the main 
contenders for leadership were able to compose their differences and play a deciding 
role in the restoration of the Constitution in 1909, and they also dominated the 
government in the period immediately before World War I. Lord Curzon declared 
them the single most important people In the British Empire. They were hardly the 
‘Forgotten People’ as they were described by Cooper and Schocdsack in their classic 
documentary film Grass (1924); a film whose depiction of the struggle of Bakhtiyari 
nomads against the elements had a cult following among dissident Iranian youth of the 
1970s. 

Garthwaite gives a fa.scinating actxiunt of how Bakhtiyari khans emerged onto the 
national scene, and how their wealth and intrigues with each other and the British 
removed them from the ordinary tribcspeople and prevented their following so many 
tribal predecessors in establishing a new dynasty on the throne. 

Anthropologically inclined readers will quibble with some elements of the argument. 
For example, the ‘hypothesis' amounts to little more than a summary of the events of 
Bakhtiyari history. Secondly, for information and ideas on pastoral nomad economics 
and s(x;iety, the author too readily follows other historians and political scientists in 
lefcrring to and extrapolating from F Barth's cla.ssic study of the Basseri (Nomads of 
South Persia, 1%1); more recent studies of other groups in Iran—including the 
Bakhtiyari—have shown nomadic economy and society to be highly variable, and the 
Basseri to be often exceptional and inappropriate as a model. Further, the summary of 
'khans and tribal structure' in Chapter 3 is surprisingly dry and timeless, and seems 
remote from the dynamic and rapidly changing picture that emerges in the historical 
narrative. This narrative, moreover, totr often slips into lists of functions and attributes; 
some passages seem compilations of barely sorted notes, for example the intriguing but 
baffling account of dynastic marriage ties, where some tables and diagrams would have 
helped considerably. Finally, the conclusions, seeking in Bakhtiari society rea.sons for 
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the khans’ failure to unite in response to Pahlavi policies, offer a somewhat lame, 
integrationist analysis of inheritance, marriage and succession practices. 

These quibbles do little to detract from the interest and value of an important book. 

RICHAKU TAPPER 

School of Oriental and African 
Studies, lAtndon 


Unreal Growth: Critical Studies on Asian Development 

Edited by Ngo Manh-I.an 

New Delhi: Hindustan Publishing Corporation (two volumes). 898pp. $48.00 

The real Asian drama, in which the vast majority of the peoples of Asia are real-life 
players, continues to he the struggle to burst out of the shackles of persistent ma.ss 
p<')vcrty. Half-way into the Third United Nations Development Decade, one observes 
that the governments of the developing countries, forming the majority of the members 
of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), continue to be directed 
principally by socio-economic policies based on the view that growth is a sufficient 
condition for development. When confronted with the dismal record of this growth 
orientation, the World Bank maintains that what is needed is not the abandonment of 
the policies, but the intensification of the growth process by re-directing investments 
from the non-rural sector to the rural sector, so us directly to improve the living 
conditions of the rural poor. The World Bank holds the view that the major factors 
which explain persistent poverty are rapid population growth, lack of access to 
prtKiuction inputs and the lack of human and physical capital. However, while 
acknowledging the importance of improving equality in the access to production inputs 
and in the ownership of capital, the Bank dismisses the question of adjustment in power 
relations as being ‘politically disruptive’. 

Given the dominance of the World Bank's approach in the national development 
policies of the vast majority of Third World countries, it has become of most crucial 
importance that the operationality of that approach in Asia, where three-fourths of the 
world’s one billion people live in absolute poverty, be subjected to scientific scrutiny. 

The Asian scholar. Dr Ngo Manh-Lan, has edited a two-volume collection of 
scientific papers on underdevelopment in Asia, indicating the controlling role of 
prevailing social structures (ic power structures) in explaining persistent poverty. The 
papers note that some growth has occurred in the Asian economies during the post-war 
era, but observes that such growth was distributed in a highly skewed fashion with the 
rich few benefiting at the expense of the poor masses. In Unreal Growth: Critical 
Studies on Asian Development, Ngo Manh-Lan’s purpose is to present a scientific 
analysis of ‘those economic models and policies which have aggravated social 
inequalities and injustice, and have moved away the country from the goal of 
self-reliance and national independence, both political and economic.’ Ngo Manh-Lan 
sets out to achieve his purpose by presenting papers covering national and international 
aspects of underdevelopment in Asia in four main parts: Asia in World Politics and 
Asia’s Industrial Development form the two major areas in volume I; in volume II, one 
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finds Asia’s Agricultural Development, and the final part dealing with development 
theories. The collection of papers, resulting from the research conducted by Ngo 
Manh-Lan at the United Nations Institute of Training and Research (UNITAR), were 
written by a collective of scholars on Asia and include case studies of fourteen Asian 
countries. The expierienccs of Eastern and Western industrialised countries are 
presented in some of the papers to the extent of their relevance to the scientific 
understanding of the Asian drama. 

In Asia, the World Bank's export-led growth model utilised by Hongkong, 
Singapore, South Korea and Taiwan is widely considered to be successful and 
exemplary for underdeveloped countries. The experience of South Korea is typical of 
the experiences of the so-called Third World 'miracle economies* pursuing policies 
under the export-growth model. Ngo Manh-Lan has included in Unreal Growth a paper 
on South Korea by Harold Hakwon Sunoo. The findings of Sunoo can be summarised as 
follows; 

1) Economic growth in South Korea has been achieved at the expense of agricultural 
development.* 

2) South Korea is highly dependent on foreign capital. 

.1) Export-oriented industrialisation in South Korea benefits foreign investors, mainly 
from the US and Japan, at the expense of local industrial development: local initiatives 
in entrepreneurship are being stopped. 

4) South Korea has an extremely high and increasing dependence on foreign loans due 
largely to the financing of the importation of inputs for export-oriented 
industrialisation; South Korea's debt is now approximately SSI) billion and most of 
South Korea's loans are used by top business people who depend considerably on their 
corrupt relations with state authorities. 

5) Only 11 per cent of South Korea’s workers earn sufficient money to support a family 
of four persons. 

In capturing the essence of the evidence on the operationality of South Korea's 
export-led growth policies, testimony in the US Congress has arrived at the conclusion 
that 'the absence of full human rights is neither arbitrary, nor coincidental, it is the 
product of the choice to have an exjxrrt-oriented economy which leaves internal needs 
unmet.’ (US Congressional Rectird, .“i April 1978: H2.S17). 

Within the context of social relations in Asian countries pursuing export-led growih 
policies, the dominant clas.ses u.se all means within their power (including the increasing 
use of force) to maintain the prevailing social structures, which are strengthened in a 
way that runs counter to poverty alleviation. 

What then is the way out in the Asian drama? The last part of Unreal Growth in 
volume II provides some thought-provoking analysis in the current process of 
rethinking the theoretical basis of development strategies. While the strategy of 
'selective delinking' is scrutinised in operational terms (Thomas Weisskopf). Professor 
P C Joshi in his contribution delineates a poverty-alleviating development approach. To 


* 'The latest evidence on the South Korean economy points to the sluggish growth expenenees in 
the economy; see Paul Ensor. ‘South Korea; no grounds for optimism' and Anthony Rowley. 
'End of Asian economic miracle?’ in Far Eastern Economic Review, 12 September ISks. pp 114 
and in, respectively. See also. Far Eastern Economic Review. 20 September IW, ‘NIC's in a 
twist'. 
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achieve equity (ie sustained improvement in the livelihood of the masses), there must bt 
growth, but to attempt to achieve growth without equity places growth in danger 
Clearly, the solutions, outlined in Ngo Manh-Lan's introduction, are to be found withii 
the context of the very visible struggles of the oppressed classes of Asia to change 
radically the social structures in their (the oppressed) own interest. 

In editing Unreal Growth covering such a wide range of topics in depth. Dr Ngc 
Manh-I.an has made yet another important contribution to the further understanding of 
mass poverty. All serious scholars will find Unreal Growth to be most useful, and 
organisations engaged in the struggle for poverty alleviation, a vital source of weaponry. 

TOC.BA-NAH TlPOTlill 

Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 


The Security of South West Asia 

Zalmay Khalilzad 

Aldershot, England: Gower. 1984. 191pp. £9.95pb 

The Iranian Revolution and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan not only generated 
apprehensions and sent what an eminent scholar referred to as ‘shivers down the spine 
of the world’ but also injected an acute sen.se of urgency among the Western scholars to 
analyse and comprehend the rapidly moving events of Southwest Asia. Vast amounts of 
literature covering the area have been produced during the short span of the last five 
years. However, the major emphasis, in mo.st of the writings dealing with this region, 
was on the security aspects; ‘this btKik is another useful and significant addition to the 
existing literature on the urea. 

Khalilzad's hook is an especially important contribution in the sense that it draws our 
attention to endogenous factors of political instability in Southwest Asia. His notion of 
p<ilitical stability defined in terms of regime legitimacy, regime effectiveness and the 
relative strength of the opposition (p 7) is a worthwhile conceptualisation. Deeply 
riKitcd in an elite and liberal theory of politics, this conceptualisation helps us to get a 
good grasp of very diverse political priKcsses under way in the countries of the region. 
Yet Khalilzad's work fails to address the key dimen.sion of the issue of political change in 
.Southwest Asia. Not much attention has been paid to the bureaucratic-state 
domination and how state structures in these countries have been sustained either 
through processes of internal coercion or external collaboration. It is difficult to 
properly aimprehend the dynamics of the conflictual polities of the Southwest Asian 
countries without coming to grips with and paying well-deserved attention to the key 
question of state plus class domination, which has been at the centre of most protest 
movements in these countries. TTie overthrow of the Shah in Iran, the Communist 
takeover in Afghanistan, and the rise of the Pakistan People's Party (PPP) in Pakistan 
reflected a growing alienation of the people of these countries with the injustices of the 
operative system. Nowhere in his book docs Khalilzad show any concern with the mass 
sentiment which spawned and sustained these protest movements. He frames the entire 
question of political stability in these countries without dealing with the central political 
concerns of the people living in them. Despite this major neglect, the book offers a good 
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description of the group politics of Southwest Asian countries; it is the first study of this 
I kind and the effort at comparison is commendable. While most of the scholarly 
literature focuses on external sources of instability, Khalilzad's book departs from this 
tradition and fiKuses on micro social processes to explain the dynamics of sweeping 
changes that have grippied the area. Yet his theoretical view is not broad enough to give 
us insights into the most important issue of class and state politics in these countries. 

Khalilzad concludes the book by listing various difficulties that impede the regional 
security arrangements and emphasise that the regional security arrangements are highly 
unlikely. Most analysts would agree with Khalilzad's conclusions provided India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran are lumped together in a region. But most writers tend 
to regard India and Pakistan as part of the South Asian region and only a few writers and 
^ many Pakistanis like to identify Pakistan as part of the Southwest region and not pan of 
r South A.sia. 

' PliRVAIZ IQBAI. niF.EMA 

Quaid-1-Azam University 
. Istamabad 


[ 

I Haiti in Caribbean Context: Ethnicity, Economy and Revolt 
Oavid Nicholls 

I f.ondon: Macmillan. IVS.S. 282pp. £30.00 

I David Nicholls’ Haiti in Caribbean Context is a collection of major articles on Haitian 
i history, ptilitics, and stK'iology. It illustrates the development of Nicholls' thought on 
} Haitian questions over the last fourteen years but suffers from an uneven quality. Strme 

I pieces seem to have been included only to make a more comprehensive btxtk. However. 
Nicholls' di.scus.sions of peasant revolt, emigration, and contemporary Haitian politics 
are substantial. They turn on the question of constituency. Nicholls arguing that 
agrarian rebels of the nineteenth century, 'btrat people’ of the twentieth, and the 
Duvalierist elite have been of small landholder and petit bourgeois origin, tic is 
convincing for the present era, but marshals insufficient evidence to substantiate claims 
about the class origins of nincicenth-ccntury peasant insurgents. 

Haiti in Caribbean Context dwells on the impact of race on Haitian stKcity. but makes 
1 no clear distinction between I laitian 'legends' of the past as practical ideologies on the 
one hand, and race as a structural component of Haitian society on the other. Nicholls is 
' best when he is attentive to the political and historical context, as in the fine studies of 
■■ Salomon and economic dependence. Yet. he has largely retreated from the perspective 
of those pieces. He eschews a critique of imperialism, and the view that current Haitian 
prtiblcms are nroted in anything other than Haitian particularism and the tKcasional 
■ abuse of power. 

These characteristics betoken a subtle conservatism, but when Nicholls attributes this 
■ to the Caribbean masses, he is not exclusively projecting his own views. Traditionalism 
is indeed real, and the possiblity of enlisting it in the service of sttcial transformation 
d'les exist. Nicholls hwks for such an initiative in a state which will 'encourage and 
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enable' rather than 'manage'. He does not, however, seem to realise that only a statist 
decision can make the political decentralisation which he seeks appear. In this instance, 
a concern for peasant autonomy insufficiently disguises a predisposition against 
meaningful change. 

BRENDA GAYLE PLUMMER 

Department of Afro-American and 
African Studies 
University of Minnesota 
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Democracy and the Pacific 
Century 

The emerging century has already been named after the Pacific, the 
area of the most dynamic growth in the last decade and of possibly the 
greatest potential in the future. But the people who have had to live 
under the shadow of the ‘economic miracles’ of the Philippines, South 
Korea and Indonesia arc trying to grasp what remains of the twentieth 
century to ensure that their future is not a continuation of the 
military-bureaucratic condominium which has consumed every aspect 
of their lives until now. After the fall of Ferdinand Marcos it seems 
increasingly likely that ‘political miracles’ may be what to look for in this 
region. 

The theory beloved of some Western economists is that but for their 
‘growth-oriented dictatorships’, these countries would not have 
achieved the economic prosperity and industrialisation that they have. 
However, growing debt burdens, falling oil and commodity prices and 
increasing protectionism in the North are going to mean lower growth 
and greater unemployment in these economies. Indonesia’s growth rate 
this year is predicted to be negative as it faces a mtijor economic collapse 
caused by falling oil prices and a withdrawal of foreign investment. 
South Korea may have welcomed the failure of the Jenkins Bill in the 
HS Congress which would have severely cut its textile exports, but this 
may be only a temporary respite because the pre.ssurc for protectionist 
measures has not yet ebbed in the US. Political protests in South Korea, 
especially those by students and farmers, have deplored the economic 
subjugation of their country to America. 

In an atmosphere of growing economic discontent the system of 
political succession is being questioned by the South Koreans who have 
lived under twenty-five years of military rule, and, more cautiously, by 
the Indonesians who have suffered twenty-one years of the Suharto 
dictatorship. 

As studies in transition from military-authoritarian to civilian- 
democratic rule, what is distinctive about South Korea and Indonesia is 
that the ruling party has already established the mechanism of 
succession to assure the continuity of the military' order. President Chun 
Doo Hwan is committed to holding elections and stepping down in 1988 
■>y the terms of the constitution which he himself promulgated under 
nartial law. But the South Korean opposition, particularly the leading 
lissident Kim Dae Jung, are certain that indirect elections for the 
•residency held under that constitution will be manipulated by the 
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government to assure the success of the ruling Democratic Justice Party 
and give the opposition New Korea Democratic Party no chance of 
winning. The focus of the struggle therefore is the campaign for 
constitutional revision to allow direct elections, rather like the 'diretas 
ja' campaign in Brazil in 1984. 

President Suharto runs such a confident and efficient dictatorship 
that Golkar, the state party, has already counted the votes it needs to 
win the next general election in 1987; 61,."191,869. Few doubt that they 
will be able to meet, if not improve, this target. Unlike the vigorous 
South Korean opposition, the signs of dissent in Indonesia are limited to 
the Group of Fifty which sent letters critical of government actions to the 
People's Consultative Assembly and the White Paper which called for 
an investigation of the government killings in the Tanjung Priok riot of 
September 1984. Even these limited protests have resulted in charges of 
subversion and prison sentences against those associated with them. 
The absence of organised, effective opposition is a testimony to the 
ruthlessness with which Suharto has suppressed dissent rather than an 
indication of political quiescence and contentment. As a measure of his 
resolve, in 198.'s Suharto executed three communists who had been in 
jail for ten years or more and, in a signal to the restive Muslim 
movement of which he is deeply suspicious, he executed imprisoned 
Mu.slim activists as well. 

Before President Reagan .set out on his ‘winds of freedom' tour of 
Asia, the Administration had already indicated to Congressmen who 
were drawing attention to Indonesia's brutal annexation of East Timor 
and Irian Jaya (West Irian), that human rights issues would not be 
raised publicly. However. Indonesia’s expulsion of the Australian 
journalists in the presidential entourage immediately as they arrived in 
Bali provoked the US Secretary of State, George Shultz, to criticise the 
illiberality of the Suharto regime. But for that incident Shultz would 
probably have been as fulsome in his praise and support of Suharto as he 
was for Chun Doo Hwan during his Korean visit. 

The support expressed by both US Defence Secretary, Casper 
Weinberger, and by George Shultz during their Korea trips for Chun 
Doo Hwan earlier this year, and the fact that Shultz declined to meet the 
leading opposition personalities, Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam, 
reinforced the impression among Koreans that the US supported the 
dictatorial rather than the democratic alternative in their country. The 
protest movement in South Korea has generated debate about issues 
which until now had remained above question: the relationship with the 
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US and whether the nature of those ties and the stationing of US troops 
and nuclear weapons in Korea is not an obstacle in the way of progress 
towards reunification with the North and a more comfortable 
relationship between Korea and her neighbours. The dubious 
distinction of being a front-line state in Northeast Asia has been a 
source of funds and support for successive military regimes, but for the 
Koreans it may be yielding more burden than benefit. That Korea is 
part of the Pacific, of Asia and of the Third World is that part of their 
identity which has been denied Koreans by virtue of being a front-line 
stale and little else. The 1988 Seoul Olympics are being compared, in 
^ their significance to South Korea, to the 1964 Tokyo Olympics which 
marked the recognition of Japan as a major economic power. However, 
the Koreans seem unwilling to allow the realisation of their political 
rights to wait upon the successful staging of this event, and that 
consciousness marks the coming of age of the Republic of Korea. 

An increasing number of Asian autocrats seem to want to exploit the 
trappings of representative government by mimicking its institutions. In 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, as much as in South Korea and Indonesia, 
they have found that holding elections and having assemblies, within 
' parameters set by the regime, can strengthen their control and power 
base in society. The electoral process can be managed or simply rigged; 
the assemblies returned after .such elections become another secure 
constituency for the military, and this caricature of democracy can 
assuage the US Congre.ss in time to pass the next aid package or arms 
deal. 

Although this mock democracy lacks legitimacy in the eyes of the 
people, it still makes the struggle of the politicians and the dissidents 
who remain outside the .system more difficult. W’hilc the insurgent and 
the revolutionary reject the system totally, the demcKrat has to engage 
in dialogue and protest to force the government to hold clean elections. 
To compromise with the regime and its rules would bring the risk if not 
the certainty of succession without change. However, the Philippine 
precedent shows that if the ruling party steals the elections in a scKiety 
which is highly mobilised and very supportive of the oppcisition, the 
anger at being cheated of victory can release the final energy which will 
overthrow the regime and bring an about-face from its foreign backers. 
The South Korean situation is encouraging inasmuch as the more 
radical clement of the dissidents will not allow collaboration between 
he politicians and the regime and the recognition of their strength 
eems to be dawning on the military. In Indonesia, however, the 
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timetable for a genuine succession may be far longer and more bloody 
and Suharto’s pancasila ideology may suffocate the archipelago for 
many years to come. Suharto’s own design is to continue at least till the 
year 2(XK); by then he hopes the New Order will be able to outlive him. 
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Dr Alan Garcia Perez is Constitutional President of the Republic of 
Peru. 

Born in Lima on 2.3 May 1949, he was educated at the Catholic 
University of Lima, receiving his law degree from the San Marcos 
National University. He continued his studies in Europe at the 
Complutense University of Madrid where he gained his Doctorate of 
Law, and at the Sorhonne and the In.stitute of Higher Latin American 
Studies in Paris. On his return to Peru, betook up a university teaching 
post while also acting as the National Organisation Secretary of the 
Alianza Popular Revohtcionaria Americana (APRA) party. He mw 
elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1978, and thence to Parliament 
in 1980, before being appointed Secretary-General of A PR A two years 
later. On 14 April 1985 he succe.ssfully contested the presidential 
election to become, at thirty-six, the Republic's youngest president. 
Alan Garcia’s inaugural addre.ss on 28 July 1985 included the 
announcement that his administration would limit the service 
payments on Peru's $14bn foreign debt to no more than ten per cent of 
the country's total export revenue over the following year. 

Alan Garcia is the author of El Futuro Difcrcnte. La Tarea 
Historica del APRA (A Different Future. APRA's Flistorical Task). 

AUaf Gauhar interviewed Alan Garcia in Lima in June 1986. 

ag: Mr President, the Third World has three young leaders at 
present, Rajiv Gandhi in India, Robert Mugabe in Zimbabwe, 
and Alan Garcia in Peru. Rajiv Gandhi is the current Chairman 
of the Non-Aligned Movement, Robert Mugabe will take over as 
Chairman next August and there is some speculation in the press 
that Peru might be chosen to assume the Chairmanship of the 
Non-Aligned Movement after Zimbabwe. 

GARdA: Thank you. 

ag: I have come in the hope that I can learn something from you 
about your experiences in office. You were elected on a popular 
mandate and you have questioned the international economic 
system; you have taken up a radical position on external debt; 
and you have challenged the arms bazaar and the drugs mafia. 
How would you assess your first year in office? 

GARcfA: There are two aspects of my programme: the economic aspect 
and the political aspect. As regards the first, our objecti\e is to 
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stabilise the economic situation in the country before 
introducing fundamental structural changes in the system. We 
have been able to bring down the interest rate. There has been 
an increase in the purchasing power of the consumer. Our 
effort is to activate and regenerate our industrial capacity 
without inflating prices. The high level of inflation in Peru was 
due partly to low industrial production and partly to the 
financial costs arising from the distortions within the financial 
.system. The level of inflation has been brought down to a third 
of what it was last year and we have achieved a 5 per cent rate of 
growth in the last eleven months. The state has intervened 
directly to promote the creation of jobs to strengthen demand 
and galvanise the economy. The economic depression looked 
like raising the rate of inflation to .100 percent in Peru. Nowit is 
down to 00-70 per cent and we arc on the way to reducing it 
further. We were worried about inflation, not only because its 
con.scquenccs are widespread and inequitable but also because 
there has never been a st>cial revolution accompanied by a 
spiral of inflation. These arc considerable achievements. But 
they will remain fragile and ephemeral if they do not lead to a 
fundamental restructuring of the economy. Without that the 
re-activation of the economy will not add to the wealth of the 
people. Today wealth in Peru is distributed irrationally. We 
have powerful monopoly groups and a dominant financial elite 
in stark contrast to mass poverty which is a dramatic and 
poignant illustration of unequal distribution of wealth. We 
could not have attempted to change this before bringing 
inflation under control. 

The first year was devoted to stabilising the economic index. 
The second year will sec the beginning of the process of the 
economy and society. We began with the root problem in the 
financial sphere and we must now take fundamental economic 
reforms. We understand that, apart from the domestic 
distortions of our economy, there is the question of repayment 
of external debt. I see that as the greatest limitation. We have 
taken a firm stand on this as you know. I'hat is the economic 
balance-sheet today. 

As regard the political aspect, there is the credit side and the 
debit side. On the credit side is the trust which the people have 
regained in the government. They know that they have a 
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government that works. It is in control of the economy and it is 
prepared to take political decisions to maintain order in the 
country. Even the events which occurred in the prisons in the 
last few days have a {x>sitive side. People know that their 
government will defend democracy whatever the cost. 

But there is the debit side. We face a subversive terrorist 
movement which is very widespread in the country and which 
has lost respect for the state and society. We attempted this 
year to negotiate with them and we made certain concessions. 
As a result, the judicial authorities released half the prisoners. 
All this was intended as a gesture of goodwill. And what was 
the response to this gesture? They murdered 140 policemen 
and more than KKK) civilians, including government officials. 
They believed that our gesture of goodwill was evidence of the 
weakness of government. 

The prisoners rioted four times. We sent officials from the 
Ministry of Justice and we made concessions. It was a mistake. 
One of the concessions we made was to give them building 
materials and cement to construct dormitories and sport areas. 
They used these to make a stronghold to fight off any attack. 
They declared that nobody would take them out of jail, not 
even for judicial trial, which they spurned as a 'bourgeois trial'. 
They would not even agree to move to a new, very modern jail 
that the government has built. It was after all this that we hud to 
take the drastic decision—to deploy the instruments of the 
state, within the requirements of law, to impnise order. Those 
who violate the law will be punished. The state is guilty of 200 
deaths. 1 am sorry that forty, fifty or sixty people were shot as a 
result of the indiscretion of the trtwps. It was one thing to 
restore order and to bring the pri.son population to surrender 
but shooting some of the prisoners after they had surrendered 
was intolerable. You must have heard my message to the 
people broadcast two days ago. 1 said that order has to be 
established through the law, and, if necessary, the u.se of force. 
The law is humane, it envisages persuasion and if that fails, the 
use of weapons up to a point. If it becomes unavoidable the 
whole range of legitimate weapons can be used. But law 
recognises its own limits. That’s what 1 said in my message. 1 
am sure that the majority of the people agree with me. There 
arc only about two thousand people who entertain ideas of 
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absolute intolerance. For the last ten years they have 
recognised no law and have been doing whatever they wanted. 
ITiat is over now. But I am determined to maintain order 
within the law. I am a President elected by the people who 
relies on the law. I am going to end this type of extremist 
intolerance, hut not in order to protect the wealth of the rich in 
Peru. When I had acted forcefully, people from the middle- 
class telephoned me to congratulate me. They thought that 1 
was defending society from communist extremism in order to 
safeguard their wealth. You can be sure that they are in for a 
big surprise. 

AO: / helierc there was a demand from some senior members of the 
Socialist International that you should set up an international 
commission of inquiry and not rely entirely on Peruvian pro¬ 
cedures of investigation, but you refused to a^ree to the demand. 
(iARC lAi 1 don't like imperialism in any sphere. 

Ad; / have heard some people say that Alan Garcia came to power 
on a programme of humanity, Christianity and democracy, but 
he is relying on the military to eliminate the Sendero Luminoso. 
The army and the navy were unhappy because .some of their 
officers hud been killed and once you gave them the order to put 
down the riots in the prisons they proceeded to liquidate the 
rebellion. Is it possible that because of the Socialist International 
C ongre.ss and world attention you over-reacted? 

('.ARC ia: No. I could be accused of over-reaction if I had given the orders 
withrrut recourse to negotiations and concessions. I'oday, if it 
were to happen again, I would do it again. 1 will do it again 
because I have the law in my hands and the law must not be 
allowed to be weakened or violated. On that there should be no 
misunderstanding. 

The military arc used to the idea that democracy means 
weakne.ss. They think that transition to democracy only 
promotes disorder leading eventually to fascism. My message 
to the military is that we know how to be strong in democracy 
and that we don’t need them. 

A(i: You say there arc only two thousand people who are causing all 
the trouble. In your inaugural speech of 28 July last year, you 
said that 'there is a minority that attributes to itself a .sense of 
history'. That could not refer to a couple of thousand misguided 
people. 
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GARcfA; Let me clarify. Peru has 20 million inhabitants and the 2(KK) 
people who sympathise with this movement, which has only 
](X) or 200 activi.sts, are a very small minority compared to the 
overall population. 

ag: Do you feel you have licked the problem or will it intensify? 

garcIa; a situation of criminality will continue. This will not be 
aggravated by the action taken to curb the situation in the 
prisons. They calculate that there will be a long war in which 
the democratic system will be worn down. 
ag: Is this problem taking up a lot of your time and energy? 

Garcia: It is. Confronting intolerance is the greatest problem. 
ag: How do you propose to disentangle yourself from this? 

GARcfA: 1 cannot disentangle myself from this problem. It is a reality. A 
lone person can blow up a train as happened yesterday, or a 
plane, but here there arc one or two hundred of them. We have 
to a.ssume and be prepared that they will go on doing what they 
have been doing for the last year. 
ag: The world has got the impression that human rights have been 
seriously violated. This was also suggested by the Peruvian 
novelist Mario Vargas Llosa. 

(iARcfA: Did you see Vargas Llosa on television last night? 
ag: I did. 

garcIa: He has completely reversed his position. The world has to 
understand the true nature of the problem. 

AG : Mr President, when you came to office you said the international 
financial system is sustained by growing arms expenditure and 
accumulating external debt. And when you said you will pay no 
more than 10 per cent of export earnings toward debt-servicing 
you were warmly applauded by the people in Peru and in other 
indebted countries. Have you had much support for your 
position at the level of governments in iMtin America? 

garcIa: Many people have given us moral support which is very 
imjjortanl. Many countries have shown sympathy towards 
Peru. But sympathy is not a convertible asset and it is not 
enough to change the situation. It will be a long time before we 
are able to work together. Almost ail of the governments of the 
Third World are clearly aware of the problem. But we arc held 
back by a reverential fear of the past. In the future there will be 
more decisiveness. In the meantime 1 am not going to sit and 
wait for the future. Peru will have to attend to its own affairs. 
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without waiting. If they are going to introduce sanctions 
against Peru, financially, economically or commercially, we 
will face the situation. It will prove that it is possible for nations 
to take independent decisions in their own interests and that in 
the future we must work together. 

Ao; Do you sometimes get a feeling of being isolated? 

(jarci'a: Isolated? No, I don’t feel isolated. Morally we arc not alone. 
But, on a more mundane level, at the level of dealing with the 
IMF and the banks, we are isolated. 

A(i: Many Presidents and Prime Ministers in the Third World were 
very happy when you said no more than 10 per cent of exports 
for debt-servicing but they were more happy that they didn’t 
have to say it. 

garcIa: I know, I understand. 

ag; You suggest that Third World governments are all aware of the 
problem. Why is it that so many of them adopt a supine attitude 
when it comes to dealing with the IMF? 

garcIa: I cannot comment on the conduct of other governments. 
Every<mc has a specific situjition. Each leader has to contend 
with domestic public opinion, and decide how best to deal with 
their problems. 

ag: Do you think, Mr President, you might still get a debtors' 
alliance? 

GARnA; Not for the moment. Maybe later. 

ag; So on the 15 August when the IMF asks you to pay $100 million 
to them, what will be your reply? 

(iARtiA: God alone knows. But we will cross that bridge when we come 
to it. 

ag; On the question of arms expenditure are you likely to persuade 
other governments in Latin America to agree to a policy of 
substantial arms reductions? 

garcIa; There arc many signs and expressions of goodwill. But so far as 
we are concerned we have taken specific measures to cut down 
military expenditure. We did not tell our neighbours that we 
would stop buying planes if they agreed not to buy any more 
planes. That would have been childish. We just decided not to 
buy more planes. Period. That gave us a better moral position. 

When we came to power, Peru had to pay more than a 
thousand million dollars for planes, ships and arms. We said; 
‘How are we going to tell the banks we can’t pay them if we go 
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on buying arms?’ We had discussions for a whole year with a 
French bank and a French company to reduce the size (jf the 
order. And we were able to reduce it from twenty-six planes to 
twelve planes. We bought twelve planes in order not to forfeit 
the $150 million which the previous government had already 
provided. 

ag; Mr President, what will you do with these twelve planes? 
garcIa; The air force will know what to do with them. Do you want to 
buy them? 

ag: / asked this question because so many countries go on buying 
planes without ever flying them in combat. They never fight 
wars, except in the Security Council. Why don't we solve our 
border disputes instead of piling up arms? 

GARCfA: Because the world is stupid. 

ag: How do you propose to convert the world? 

GARcfA: Today, it is almost impossible to invade another country. The 
country which is invaded admittedly comes under great stress. 
But the invading country has even more problems, economic 
and diplomatic. I think there is a very remote possibility that a 
war of invasion between any of the Latin American countries 
could ever take place. But as nations we cannot completely rule 
out the possibility of external conflict. Perhaps a dictatorship 
might, in a moment of madness, decide to invade Peru. Old 
historical problems might suddenly trigger off a conflict. 
Personally, I prefer the idea of a nation defending itself 
through its citizens; a Territorial Army organised by the people 
themselves would be much cheaper than buying planes. A 
plane costs $34 million. Luckily our twelve planes cost us only 
$20 million apiece because they were bought five years ago. A 
ship with missiles costs $300 million. It is crazy. I was not 
elected to provide lucrative business to arms merchants. They 
offer huge commissions. 1 think there should be an 
international inquiry to see who gets the commissions and how 
much. It makes me laugh when a salesman comes and tells me: 
‘Chile bought this type of weapon from us, we can sell you this 
other type which is more effective.’ 1 am appalled and 1 put 
them on the first plane out of the country. The arms industry is 
one of the most potent instruments of modern capitalism. 
ag: Mr President, some sixty-eight countries in the Third World are 
under military dictatorship of one kind or another. In Latin 
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America there has been a powerful return to democratic rule, 
barring the pariahs, Chile and Paraguay. You have been in the 
forefront of this democratic transition. How do you see the 
forces of democracy getting strengthened in this region? 

GARcfA; Democracy would be stronger if it were a continental 
democracy. Democracy is not a one-country venture; the 
whole continent must unite to deal with the problem of 
imperialism. And so long as there is no economic integration in 
the continent democracies will remain weak. I hope that in this 
democratic current which is sweeping across the continent, the 
two countries you mention will also overcome dictatorship. 
ag; You talked of economic integration. The Third World had an 
opportunity of creating institutions of economic cooperation 
when they had the oil revenues. Yet all the oil exporting countries 
did was to hand over their ‘surplus funds' to American and 
European hanks and those funds are now our debt burden. Why 
have Third World leaders failed to create alliances, any 
institutions to bring about fundamental changes in the prevailing 
world order? 

garc ia: The increase in oil prices added to the wealth of some groups in 
some countries. It was an accident which created an illusion of 
power for a few people. That does not mean that those who had 
the power were aware of it. ITie integration of the Third World 
will come about through a revolutionary process. The rich 
never start a revolution. OPEC is a good example of how 
sudden wealth only creates a fantasy world for the 
beneficiaries. But that fantasy world crumbles whenever the 
capitalist system of the world knocks it on the head. 
ag: But then does the Third World have any leverage against the 
capitalist system? 

garcia; Its power lies in unity and I am not talking of a general 
world-wide union of the Third World, but rather of the 
financing of smaller groups as in the case of Latin America. 
Without solid integration, no nation will be able to get away 
from the IMF or from the world market, or from imperialism. 
The only other way is to be always knocking on the door of the 
other world power as a supplicant. Peru proposed to become 
independent of imperialism without having to knock on 
anybody else’s door. That’s our aim. It would be easy to say; 
‘Let’s finish with the IMF. Let’s throw out the foreign 
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companies, and then we'll ask the Soviet Union to help us with 
technology and money’. But that would be a betrayal of the 
people of Latin America. In any case I don't think the Soviet 
Union has the resources to help us at the moment. 
ag: Do you think you might get up one fine morning and say, 7 
am fed up with this external debt and /, Alan Garda, will not 
pay.' 

garcIa: No, because 1 am not immoral. He who borrows must repay. 
The debt was incurred on behalf of the country. Of course, the 
rich people of Peru have taken it all out in dollars, but that is 
our domestic problem. We recognise our debt, we protest 
against the conditions under which we are called upon to 
service it now, but the moral principle is that we are responsible 
for the repayment of our loans. The state of the weather will 
not affect our responsibility. 

AG : Where does morality come into this? Christianity rejected usury 
a long time ago, and the current form of interest charges is usury 
in its most compounded form. 

GARcfA: Except that many of the lenders are good Christians now. It is a 
problem for Christianity. Let the Vatican decide. 
ag; How do you see the failure of Third World organisations, like 
the Non-Aligned Movement? 

GARCfA: You cannot call it failure. The process of social change is much 
slower than changes in the life of an individual. I trust that 
there will emerge a nucleus of people who will address the 
historical imperatives of change. This will create a universal 
awareness of how to live together without economic sanctions. 
If not, the world will be heading for disaster. 
ag: In the meantime, the world has become a bi-polar world. There 
are only two nuclear powers, and the rest are only an 
anonymous collection of'other nations'. The superpowers have 
imposed a kind of nuclear apartheid on all of us. 

garcIa: And economic apartheid. 

ag: Can the Third World exercise any pressure on these two giants? 

garcIa: By making decisions. In the UN there have been many 
discussions and conferences among Heads of State in order to 
reach agreements. While they wait to agree on something, 
nobody acts on his own. Peru does not wait for anybody else to 
act. When we decided not to pay more than 10 per cent of 
exports towards debt-servicing, I acted without waiting for 
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the Others. Let the other governments reach their own 
conclusions, but in the meantime someone has to start. 

AG; In your first year what has been your greatest frustration and 
your greatest happiness? 

garcia: My greatest frustration has been the cost of human life in the 
conflict between intolerance and the need for democracy to 
maintain peace and order. My greatest happiness is to have laid 
down the conditions to meet the threat of economic apartheid. 
Not only have we laid down the conditions, we propose to abide 
by them. 

AG; Are you worried that your authority as a democratic leader may 
have been impaired by the recent events in Lima? 
garcIa; Let us wait a few more years to see. I trust that gradually world 
opinion will understand the real position. If world opinion is 
going to be determined by newspaper headlines then I would 
be disappointed. And if, because of those headlines, people 
who sympathised with Peru stop having any feeling of 
sympathy for Peru, then I would conclude that they never had 
any sympathy—only curiosity. 
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Neil Kinnock Ls the Leader of the British Labour Party. 

He was horn in Tredegar, Wales, on 28 March 1942 and educated at 
University College, Cardiff, where he gained a Diploma in Education, 
in addition to his BA in Industrial Relations and History. He joined the 
Labour Party at the age of fifteen and was Member of Parliament for 
Bedwellty from 1970 to 1983, since when he has been MP for Isiwyn. 
Elected to the Labour Party National Executive in 1978, he was 
opposition spokesman on education from 1979 until his election as 
Party Leader by the Labour Party Annual Conference in October 
1983. 

Neil Kinnock has been an active and long-standing member of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, which he joined in I960, and of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND). He has also been active 
in the Socialist International, and.since the beginning of1985 alone has 
travelled to Ethiopia, India, Kenya, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Tanzania. In a.ssuming the Party Leadership, he undertook to make 
international and development is.sues central to the agenda of the 
Labour Party. 

His publications include Wales and the Common Market (co¬ 
author) (1972): Facts to Beat Fantasies (1978); and Whv Vote 
Labour? (1979). 

Altaf Gauhar interviewed Neil Kinnock in London in June 1986. 

ag; You have just returned from India; to use Nye Bevan's phrase, 
did you see the twilight behind the urban illumination? Did 
you get to .see the starving areas not too far away from the 
glittering capital? Did you see hunger—to u.se another Nye 
Bevan phrase—in head-on collision with feudalism? 
kinnock: The contrasts of India hit you like a sledgehammer in the 
face; although Fve seen ptwerty and all the evidences 
of underdevelopment in other parts of the world. I think it 
was the stark contrast between considerable affluence and 
the most dire poverty which both fascinated and depressed 
me about India. There are many many diversities in India- 
geographical, cultural, linguistic—and also there is the caste 
system which everybody is aware of. However, the greatest 
divisions that bore in upon me were (i) a very small number of 
extremely rich; (ii) a larger number, probably no more than a 
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hundred million, who are doing quite well and are part of a 
developing nation; and (hi) a vast majority, stime five or six 
hundred million who are clinging on to the margins of 
existence. I could pick out many instances but 1 mention Just 
one. Everyone has heard of the pavement dwellers in 
Bombay and have seen their photographs and read about 
them. Yet, 1 don’t believe one really understands what the 
term ‘pavement dweller’ actually means until you sec at 
quarter past eleven at night, (especially when it is from the 
back of a comfortable American sedan car such as picked me 
up from the airport) the streets carpeted by bodies. It fills you 
with a sense of hopelessness at the size of the task. Then, the 
next morning you see people from voluntary groups and visit 
people who are residents themselves and who are tackling the 
problem from the sharpest end and actually overcoming it. 
Then, one gets a surge of hope based on the realisation that 
people arc d<iing their damndest to deal with the problem; 
not just to contain it, but to actually get out of it. to break the 
cycle of deprivation. So. all the time there is this constant 
movement of responses between something near despair and 
something near inspiration. It’s a mixture of that all the time. I 
think that that kind of consciousness exists amongst several 
people now in the Indian Government and I don’t see it just 
as a public relations exercise. They are prepared to draw 
attention to it, to expose it and to set out the agenda for 
dealing with it. That applies not only at the Union level, but it 
applies at State level too. I think we should ally ourselves as 
far as is physically {wssible with such people at every level. 
From the people working in the community, development 
workers, people in the government right up to the top (both 
politicians and administrators) who actually want to follow a 
direct course for the promotitm of development and the 
defeat of mi.sery that afflicts the developing world. And I’m 
certain that with that combination of energy and resources, 
such a victory is possible. 

Ac: Do / understand that you were very impressed by the fact that 
there were groups of social workers trying to tackle the 
problem? That you also noticed there were people inside the 
government who were trying to eradicate poverty? Do you 
really think that is enough to alter the social and economic 
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and Rwanda (the Tutsi fleeing from the Hutu). Situations of general 
strife that produced refugees—Zaire (then the Congo) after 
independence, the Nigerian civil war, the fighting in Angola and 
Mozambique—also had their tribal dimensions, if not roots. 

South Africa is a case apart. The ‘influx control’ or ‘pass’ laws control 
the internal movement of blacks to a degree unparallelled almost 
anywhere else; there have al.so been many forced transfers of 
population within the country and a substantial number of refugees. 
Regarding foreign travel. South African courts ruled in 19K2 that access 
to a passport is a privilege rather than a right fur both blacks and whites, 
and that the Minister of Internal Affairs can revoke any passport 
without giving cause and with no appeal. The exit of blacks is further 
limited by the requirement that those assigned to a ‘homeland’ use the 
homeland passport, which is not recognised anywhere else in the world 
and which many blacks refuse to use since it implies they arc no longer 
South African citizens. 

The African stales that have adopted exit restrictions to stem the 
brain drain have not been engaged in ambitious programmes of 
restructuring and assimilation, and the refugees they have produced 
seem to be primarily explicable on the basis of tribal rivalries. Though 
this is admittedly related to nation-building, the element of coercion in 
the production of these refugees is much less clear. It should also be 
noted that the African performance in responding to refugees is better 
than that of any other area; the OAU definition of refugees is more 
inclusive than the standard UN definition, and the African record on 
granting asylum has by and large been very good.^“ 

As a historic area of immigration, Latin America has a strong 
tradition of free international movement. Since 197.^. all hut two Latin 
American states guaranteed the right to leave in their constitutions. In 
practice, there were a few limitations that went beyond those permitted 
by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights: clearances for exit 
permits, including sometimes a ‘certificate of got>d behaviour’, might be 
required, and a married woman might need her husband’s consent.''' 

A few states constituted general exceptions to this rule. Cuba's ptilicy 
has varied, in accordance with internal considerations and the state of 
US-Cuban relations. Before the Grenada intervention in October 
1983, the radical regime on that island made it difficult for some 
(especially political opponents) to leave the country. Nicaragua, under 
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experience then there is a danger of skimming the surface. 
The other thing is that it isn’t just money which is needed. 
Frequently and very obviously it is expertise of various kind, 
or commitment to particular forms of training. Effectively 
that means you could turn someone who has experience of ar 
urban requirement or of a land problem into .someone whe 
has the technical competence and equipment to deal with 
these problems. And it is true throughout the developing 
areas of the world that the best way of progressing is to ensure 
a partnership between experience and expertise based on 
technical know-how: the trick is to match the two, preferably 
in the same person or in the same group of persons. That is 
wherc the possibilities of real development lie. 
ag: Do you see the United Kingdom playing a significant role in 
development? You have consistently criticised the presen, 
Government for 'de-internationalising', for walking out oj 
UNESCO, for ignoring the ILO Conventions, for treating the 
UN as a 'talking shop', and for virtually silencing tht 
North-South dialogue. As Prime Minister yourself, how 
would you make this country play an effective internationai 
role? 

kinnock: For the last twenty-five years, I have been arguing for the 
definition and pursuit of a distinctive role for Britain in work 
affairs. This becomes even more necessary under the present 
government than under previous Tory governments. Twr 
generations ago, the kind of people who ran the British 
Government knew exactly where they were. They were the 
government at the head of an Empire and all the internal 
relationships were neat and orderly and all the superiorities 
and inferiorities were fixed. When those times changed, theii 
successors weren’t really very sure about where Britain 
stood. Some of them out of decent sentiment retained theii 
commitment as genuine supporters of our international 
relationships with the Commonwealth; they also understood 
the realities of political and cultural relationships with the 
United States of America. And eventually they came tc 
comprehend the linkage that we have with the remainder ol 
Europe, though 1 don’t think they have really started to think 
of themselves as ‘Europeans’ yet. Not that kind of people. 
There was, however, still a sort of limbo and into the limbe 
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moved Mrs Thatcher and her attitude which, in practice, now 
becomes manifested as fifty-first American State status. We 
are so closely dovetailed into the policies of a particular 
American administration, that in so many situations our 
necessary independence, and I'm not talking in any 
nationalistic way. has been given away. We have to find a 
different course and the argument 1 have been putting 
forward for a quarter of a century is that we should, first of 
all, have a realistic reappraisal of our size, our potential, our 
influence. One which doesn't understate any of these, but 
doesn’t exaggerate them either. The truth is that we are a 
medium-sized economy among a small group of rich 
countries. We have had our fair share of incomp>eteneies but 
we have more than a fair .share of justice, and that is valued by 
the British people. We have a language which enables us to 
communicate with a large part of the world. And because of 
our geographical kKation and our political traditions and our 
political hopes, we arc both related to the US and part of the 
European continent. 

Now these are the realities. There is no need for undue 
pride in all this, but equally we don't need to build our 
relationships on deference. In other words wc should act like 
‘grown-ups'. That entails evolving a foreign pt^licy strategy 
based on four elements: 

• first, trade; we have to earn a living, and nothing can 
remove that nece.ssity. 

• Secondly: cooperation and development; there is a 
moral obligation here and there is a material advantage 
in it also, but primarily I treat it as a moral obligation. 

• Third: human rights: they arc probably now more 
endangered and more easily subordinated in many ways 
than they have been at any time in the past simply 
because of the efficiency of weaponry and the 
ruthlessness of governments. Unless and until there are 
individual nations and groups of nations systematically 
working for the advancement of human rights they will 
be in constant jeopardy. I also believe that we safeguard 
our own liberties by adding to them, and one of the ways 
we add to them, of course, is to ensure that more people 
enjoy them. So that does mean having clearly defined 
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attitudes towards the sale of arms and towards trading 
relationships, that are at least in part and in some cases, 
wholly dependent, on civil rights attitudes and in some 
cases, human rights attitudes of particular governments. 

• Fourth: the pursuit of disarmament and the resolution 
of conflicts by non-violent means. These are realistic 
goals which become more attainable as more countries 
engage in their pursuit. 

Now the justification for all this is in part political and 
intellectual, but it is also highly practical. The world is a 
powder-keg and unless we address our foreign policy on these 
systematic lines and ensure that there is a relationship 
between the pursuit of all of these elements of policy we 
could be adding to world tension simply through our 
inactivity. That is the way I approach the problem and my 
colleagues are in very substantial agreement with that. It 
doesn't mean breaching current alliances; it doesn't mean 
pretending we arc an island .secure unto ourselves because 
patently we are not. but it docs mean developing pedicies that 
arc born of our time and for our time instead of chasing vapid 
delusions of what we used to be a very long time ago or what 
an clement of our society used to be a long time ago. The 
other alternative is to let other people construct our foreign 
relationships for us. That 1 don't think we should allow. 

AO: Do you think the Reagan Administration would allow you as 
Prime Minister to move in that direction? You know what they 
think of your defence and foreign policies? 

KiNNot k; Yes. I think that the very fact of national sovereignty and that 
an increasing number of people in Europe share my attitudes, 
though not necessarily my politics, arc factors which the 
Reagan Administration has to take into account. There is a 
major and possibly deliberate, though I am not entirely 
convinced of that, failure of understanding. And I don’t offer 
that as a sort of balm. Amongst some parts of the American 
Administration there is a tendency to interpret criticism as 
ingratitude, but the more intelligent members who arc better 
informed about European attitudes and attitudes in the rest 
of the world, understand that Europe is a continent mainly of 
mature and stable democracies where we value individual 
liberty, where totalitarianism is resisted by every means. 
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where millions of people have died in that cause and where 
the struggle for universal rights, civil rights or consumers’ 
rights are not seen as movement towards totalitarianism. 
Many people in the American Administration understand 
that, and it is on that basis that wc say there is no threat to the 
alliance, but there is a need for a modern definition of exactly 
where we stand in relation to everybody else and wc will 
pursue that course. 1 don’t expect there to be dancing in the 
streets of Washington at any of my views, but 1 have put them 
to the Americans and a lot of them do understand that a 
relationship based upon deference towards the US is a very 
unhealthy relationship. Ultimately, as with all such 
relationships, it results in contempt by those who arc superior 
and resentment by those who are said to be inferior in the 
relationship. Harmony doesn’t lie that way. Ultimately, 
conflict and disengagement comes out of that. A deferential 
relationship doesn’t help at all; it is much better to have a 
candid friendship. 

Ac: Take your position on disarmament. How can you possibly 
reconcile it with that of the present US Administration? The 
Americans hope that once you are in power they will he able to 
educate you and they rely on the whole history of Labour 
governments. Past Labour manifestos have not been 
particularly reliable guides to the practice of Labour 
governments. In 1951, Winston Churchill found a British 
atom bomb project moving towards its first test. The Labour 
government which gave way to Edward Heath in 1970 had a 
completed Polaris fleet and an active research effort, and 
before Mrs Thatcher came to office Labour had built the new 
Chevaline Warhead for the Polaris missiles, despite its 
exces.sive costs, and the groundwork for buying Trident had 
been completed. It was James Callaghan who more than 
doubled the number of long-range US Fill aircraft based in 
Britain. Plans were under way to bring cruise missiles. Do 
you, as the next Labour Prime Minister, seriously think you 
could tell the Americans to 'get the hell out’? 
kinnock; I’m not considering asking the Americans to "get the hell out' 
of this country. We will be elected on the basis of our 
intention that we want to clear American bases in Britain of 
their nuclear weapons. Now for Britain to become a non- 
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nuclear weapon country is not to be the exception to the rule. 
'I’here are other members of NATO who have never 
accommodated nuclear weapons and are not going to 
accommodate nuclear weapons. So we are not special in that 
respect; the thing that makes us special is that we currently do 
have a nuclear weapons system which is obsolescent, which is 
to be replaced at crippling cost to our defences by another 
nuclear weapons system. And we are going to stop that. We 
will fulfil our commitment to NATO and we will defend our 
own country effectively. 

ag: What if the Americans were to respond by withdrawing from 
NATO? 

kinnock; That would be cutting off no.ses to spite faces on a gigantic 
scale and I don’t think that the American Administration is so 
lacking in maturity or strategic sense as to do that. Let me 
also say that suggestions of total withdrawal or detachment 
from NATO have come from commentators, but never from 
the Administration or any part of it. These policies I outline 
can only be pursued by a government elected by the British 
people. We understand that very well. We find there is 
increasing endorsement of our view in a variety of 
circumstances. One of the circumstances is the clarity with 
which we set out our policy and the way in which we are going 
to pursue it; that has both reassured the people and won 
support among them. Secondly, of course, there is the 
conjunction of the bombing in Libya by FI 1 Is launched from 
Britain which has concerned a great majority of British 
people about the nature of our relationship not with NATO 
but with the US. Thirdly, there was the tragedy of the 
explosion and emission from Chernobyl which has raised the 
level of public comprehension about the volatile and utterly 
uncontrollable nature of radioactive fall-out. This has made 
people think very deeply about what the implications would 
be of even a single nuclear explosion of a weapon anywhere 
between the Atlantic and the Urals. All these things coming 
together mean that people are realising that our foreign 
policy is much too important to be left to another country. 

ag; When you met the Soviet leader, Constantine Chernenko, in I 
1984 and the missile-for-missile deal was mentioned, j 
American commentators found it unacceptable that a member 
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of the Alliance should try to pull off a bilateral deal with the 
Soviet Union. The same idea has now been revived by Mr 
Gorbachev. Do you .see the possibility of a bilateral 
arrangement on missiles between the Soviet Union and 
Britain? 

innock: Let me first say that neither Britain nor France has ever been 
to anyone’s top conference table, certainly not within the last 
twenty-five years. What happened in Geneva a few months 
ago, and what is happening now in the exchange of messages, 
is the furthest extent to which bilateral relationshipw has 
reached. Now so far as our policy is concerned, Mr 
Chernenko made an offer back in 1984 for a mi.ssile-for- 
missile-deal. My response was that it was a step in the right 
direction but it needed a lot of further consideration. In the 
intervening period. I’ve put the idea forward in several 
places, such as the Socialist International conferences, that it 
would be sensible to have an arrangement of comparable 
missilc-for-missile reductions, or equivalent reductions. Mr 
Gorbachev told a visiting all-party British Parliamentary 
Delegation in Mo.scow last week that he would make that 
offer to any British government. That is much the best way to 
approach the subject because we can't negotiate, we 
wouldn't seek to negotiate, whilst we were in Opposition. So 
I believe that there is a possibility of progress there, cither as 
part of a continuing reduction of nuclear arm.s—which I hope 
will have started by the time we get into office—or as an 
inaugural step in that reduction, and a demonstration that a 
reduction in armaments is feasible, and doesn't result in 
advantage being taken by either side, for 1 don't think that 
will be possible. I'm sure even the Americans don't believe 
that any such arrangement will allow one side to take 
advantage of the other. 

ag: Turning to the current situation in South Africa. What is your 
position on sanctions? The Commonwealth Eminent Persons 
Group is too frightened of Mrs Thatcher to utter the word 
‘sanctions'. So are some of her partners in Europe. The blacks 
and the black states are asking for sanctions. In Harare, I 
asked Robert Mugabe: 'You will be hurt deeply through 
sanctions, why do you support comprehensive mandatory 
sanctions?’ He said: 'For the simple reason that if it hurts the 
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enemy I can mobilise my people. Driblets only hurt my people. 
They don't bother Pretoria.' It is absurd to argue that sanctions 
don’t work, because they do. It is rather hypocritical to oppose 
sanctions out of sheer compassion for the blacks. 

KiNNoc'K.: It has never been a convincing argument. 

At;; How do you see the .situation resolving itselj? 

kinnoc k: 1 don't think this has ever been a convincing argument except 
when it comes from those few people who have a courageous 
record, who have stood up for the destruction of state 
racialism in South Africa; they genuinely have a right to the 
view that they cannot easily anticipate or tolerate the 
economic impact of sanctions. I don’t agree with them, but I 
understand their f>osition. That is not the position of so many 
people now preaching that we can't impose sanctions out of 
concern for black people. I’ve always held the view, and I've 
been involved in anti-apartheid activity now for twenty-six 
years or so, that it is really something of a choice between two 
evils. You either impose .sanctions effectively and secure the 
abolition of apartheid and the great poison that goes with 
it—a poison that runs right throughout not just South Africa 
but Southern Africa—or you don't impose sanctions and the 
consequence is that the South African apartheid regime, in 
order to sustain itself, must impose increasing repression 
internally and increasing aggression externally. I wouldn’t 
claim the gift of second sight; I think this has been obvious for 
nearly three decades. We don't have to look in a crystal ball 
now, as Bevan said, you can see it on a television screen any 
day of the week. And the place is boiling and it is boiling over. 
The choice is of pursuing a course of action that will 
conceivably inflict harm in the short term, or avoiding that 
course of action and having total chaos and bloodshed on an 
unimaginable scale in the medium term. We are not even 
considering the long-term implications. Consequently, a 
front-line state leader now says ‘Ltwk, these arc the choices; 
that we either put up with the pressures that will come for a 
relatively limited period to pursue this objective, or we just 
sit and wait for the holocaust.’ Nowadays, no one should 
need to be convinced that that is happening. This isn’t science 
fiction, it is happening every day now. If people aren’t 
impelled by their revulsion against apartheid, they should be 
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compelled on the grounds of practicality to understand that 
the Botha regime and any likely alternatives to that regime 
will only be influenced and impressed by the isolation ot 
South Africa in any sphere. They never respond to bridge¬ 
building or accommodation or procedures for dilution. 

At this moment, as we speak now. Botha is using his 
puppet Parliament to get an endorsement for draconian laws 
to prevent the cxcrci.se of civil rights. We had all been warned 
that this would be the use to which this so-called softening of 
apartheid would be put. That's in the nature of the regime. 
We've said over the years and say even more insistently now. 
the possibility of a non-violent resolution to the conflict is 
increasingly remote, and it is only sustained by the possibility 
of sanctions. That is tragically more true ttow than it has ever 
been before. 

At;; How can the South African fiovernment he made to chaniic its 
ways? 

tiNNOcK: It will be compelled by the practicalities of the situation. 

Some of the South African businessmen who met Oliver 
Tambo in Lusaka w-ere there because they may have been 
impelled by moral decency, but what actually moved them 
from their offices in Cape Town, Pretoria and Ji>hanncsburg. 
to sit down around the table in Lusaka were the realities of 
the situation; a situation which can produce utter economic 
breakdown and a civil war on a vast scale. lasting for who 
knows how long. They don't want to live in those conditii>ns; 
they don't want to bring their children up in those conditions. 
'I’hat is why they went there. 

At;: As Prime Minister, you would have no hesitation in imposmy 
comprehensive mandatory sanctions from Day I ? 

f;iNNO('K: No. that will have to be done. I hope that by that stage it will 
be a strengthening of sanctions that already exist. Nin\. if I 
can use yt)ur words about the CHPG being afraid i>l Mrs 
Thatcher. This is the counter-productive nature of Mrs 
Thatcher's style. For five years or so in the Luropcan 
Economic Community. Mrs Thatcher used to come in, 
preach a sermon, throw a tantrum and eventually come out 
with something that could be described as “Maggie s triumph' 
in newspaper headlines in Britain. If you examine the small 
print it was rarely true. Nevertheless in PR terms it was 
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effective. 1'hat is. until June 1985 when the 1£EC had a 
summit in Rome and they .said ‘We’ve heard this long 
enough, we’re not going to budge and that’s it.’ Two of the 
people who were there I’ve subsequently spoken to, and one 
of them said he had no inhibitions about it being reported 
outside or being attributed to him; others 1 have also spoken 
to said that they just couldn’t take it any more—Mrs 
Thatcher's attitude was getting ridiculous. 

Now 1 think that something of that attitude exists in the ' 
Commonwealth now and it exists because when they met at 
Nassau, they haggled into the night; people from the black 
Commonwealth, people from the white Commonwealth, 
people from the developing areas of the Commonwealth, 
people from the developed Commonwealth. They had a 
common objective and eventually they came to an agreement 
that they understood Mrs Thatcher reluctantly accepted; that 
was to establi.sh the Eminent Persons Group to take action if 
the EPG did not sec satisfactory signs of improvement in the 
St)uth African situation. Mrs Thatcher agreed to that and 
now the irritation arises: she was prepared to accept the EPG 1 
as long as it didn’t go anywhere. But. of course, she was party 
to the whole agreement and not bits of it. We arc now at the 
point where I’m sure, in the mo.st felicitous way, the EPG will 
let her know straight down the line, that ‘Up with this, they 
will not put,’ rhcrc is no refuge here for a Prime Minister 
who last year endorsed an attitude towards South Africa and 
agreed to a set of policies to be pursued and now says that she 
did not really mean it. People don't like British Prime 
Ministers dealing like that; they don’t think it’s commendable 
and they don’t think that its worthy of Britain—and they arc 
right. 

Ac:: Is there a role for Britain in the Middle Hast'/ Mrs Thatcher 
recently visited Israel and she regularly contacts Jordan. How 
would you proceed to disentangle the various strands? 
kinnook: Well, this is very difficult. I don’t know if its impossible. 1 
never resign myself to impossibility. J don’t think you can 
afford to do that. I believe that an effort to impose ourselves 
on the situation as an honest broker would end in tragedy. If 
there were sufficiently authoritative repre,sentatives of what 
could broadly be called the two sides in this dLsputc, although 
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if there were only two sides in this dispute life would he a lot 
easier, and if they had enough coineidcnce of view to say to us 
‘Wc are prepared to accept the idea of you promoting w)me 
kind of conciliation’, then I think it would be ridiculous to 
refuse to have anything to do with it. What will come of it. 1 
just don't see. The problem is the intractability of the 
situation. No settlement is possible if it fails to acknowledge 
the permanence and integrity of the State of Israel, and no 
settlement is possible without the direct inclusion of the 
representatives of the Palestinians, representatives who 
really do command support and respect. Now these are the 
intractables. And the very ingredients essential to any 
possibility of resolution are the very ingredients that make 
the mixture next to impossible to put together. 

ag; Do you think you could find authentic representatives of the 
Palestinians outside the PLO? 

kinnoc k; 1 think some of them could be from outside the PLO. hut not 
all of them. 

ag: Would you exclude the PLO from negotiations? 

kinnock: Oh no, I don't see how the Pl.O can be excluded—there are a 
variety of forms in which they could be included but any 
strategem that insisted on their exclusion means that at the 
very best if there was any dialogue it would be a dialogue of 
the deaf. The most encouraging sign to some extent was the 
initiative attempted by King Hus.scin with the backing of 
President Mubarak and his mission to America; it was a pity 
that it all came to nothing. They were starting off from the 
most cautious and nominal position in the hope that o\ er a 
period of time which did not have to be specified (rightly, in 
my view) they could build up sufficient movement toward 
some understanding. Now. one must go back to the 
beginning. I believe that in the nature of the Israeli 
democracy, and it is a democracy in a profound sense, a 
degree of freedom has got to be given to effective negotiators 
such as Shimon Peres to try and attain ,securit>. There is 
absolutely no po,ssibility of somebody like Shimon Peres 
selling out Israeli interc.sts. That is not going to happen. He 
would be the last one to do it. But he is in the most direct 
sense a man of the Middle East and he loves the place; he 
predominantly loves Israel of course, but it goes w ider than 
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that, and with enough confidence in him and freedom for hir 
there’s a possibility somewhere there, but it is cxtremcl 
vague. Anyone who talks in absolute terms in the context c 
the Middle East has just arrived from Mars. 

The other thing is. of course, the attitude of th 
superpowers. There was a time when America saw th 
Middle East as a challenge to be resolved and made an effoi 
in that direction. The current Administration secs it as 
hinge of East-West relationships and treats the Middle Ea; 
like that. I don't think that’s at all helpful. Equally, there wt 
a time when the Soviet Union .saw the Middle East as a 
opportunity for establishing buffers for mischief-making, bi 
it has now moved to the point, though not entirely, of .secin 
it as a problem to be resolved. What we need is 
conjunction of thought between the superpt)wers, hot 
saying ’ The cauldron in the Middle East is a menace to th 
whole world as well as being a dreadful misery for the peopi 
who live there, and we’ve really got to get together, not i 
order to superimpose some settlement, but in order t 
encourage those over whom we have some influence to mov 
tt)wards that.’ That might be asking for the moon, but there ■ 
enough pragmatism in the conduct of international relatior 
to expect that to happen at some time. I can’t see Britai 
having any prominent role in this; if we do have a role 
would come if others directly involved should look around fc 
a country that has not got overstrong alignments and i 
capable of acting with integrity by itself. 1 don't know if thi 
day will come. 

A(j; Your crilUs accuse you of verbosity, they find yo 
intellectually lightweight, and they harp on your lack t, 
experience, all of which / find very surprising. How are yo 
going to get rid of these criticisms and make a succe.ss of you 
ideas’’ 

KiNNot k: Well, it is happening. But this criticism has not always bee 
there. It really started since I’ve become Leader of th 
Labour Party. Before that they were ready to forgive ju? 
about all sins including my policies on education and a lot c 
other things because I could always make them laugh 
Attempts to use humour since becoming the Party Leade 
have come to be seen as evidence of my being lightweight. s< 
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I don’t tell too many jokes now. But, really, they write all that 
stuff because they’ve got minds that arc stuck in a groove 
about where you've come from, where you're educated, what 
kind of accent you’ve got and their peculiar views about the 
nature of something called ‘experience’, and something 
called ‘bottle’ and something called '/^raviias'. I find it 
irritating from time to lime, but you have to persist and 1 
persist. 

ag; Ian Gilmoiir said you had the f’ift of the unfortunate phrase. 
Drower, author of Nci\ KinntKk, The Path to Leadership, 
argues that it is a 'fatal under-estimation of the intelligence of 
the British electorate to assume that Kinnock's verbosity will 
be sufficient to win Labour a general election. ' The Ciuardian 
noted your 'fine Welsh sense of catastrophe' when you started a 
one-man campaign to improve the first-aid facilities for the 
people who work at the Palace of Wcsfinni.vter. Then there is 
that incident after the Falklands!Malvinas War when an angry 
member of an audience told you that Mrs Margaret Thatcher 
had shown great guts and you retorted: ‘It is a pity that other 
people had to leave theirs on the ground of Goose Green in 
order to prove it.' The then Defence Secretary, Mr Michael 
Heseltine, .said you were the 'self-appointed king of the gutter' 
to which you responded, 'If I was in the gutter, he would still he 
looking up at me from the .sewer. ’ 

kinnock; Well, you sec they shift the goal post around a lot. They want 
a peculiar mixture of a politician being natural and 
unnatural—it is a constant invitation to po.sturing. It is unjust 
when it is levelled against me; it irritates me. but when it is 
levelled against the others, it outrages me because I can look 
after myself. It is just evidence of their narrowness and 
preconceptions. I suppose a shorthand for some of them, not 
all of them, is just plain old snobbery. I remember a meeting 
that 1 attended when 1 was about fifteen or sixteen in 
Abergavenny in South Wales. It's on the fringe of the 
industrial area, a beautiful town, and w'e'>e never had great 
strength there. Nye Bevan was due to speak at this meeting 
but because he was late the fort was being held by a number of 
other speakers, the last of whom and the most heroic of 
whom in many ways was Abergavenny’s only Labour county 
councillor. Not a man of great scholarship, but a very worthy 
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character. He didn't sound his aitchcs too well and there was 
a bunch of Young Conservatives there who every time he 
dropped an aitch put if in, or every time he failed to sound the 
end of a word, they would put it in. 1 was at the back because 1 
was a steward and the doors of this hall in Abergavenny 
opened and in came Bevan, whom wc were waiting for and he 
stopped and he said "No. let me gel an idea of the meeting.' It 
was packed, and eventually, after about two or three minutes 
he walked to the front, and amidst loud applause and 
acclamation he got on to the stage. The old councillor 
cinicluded his remarks, got a polite clap and sat down. Bevan 
got up and said ‘Mr Chairman, friends, I have to say that i 
while I detest 'I'oryism 1 don't detest all Tories, some of them 1 
are quite decent people; some of them are quite sensitive 
people; some of them are quite generous people, who are 
victims of their beliefs, so it could be fairly said that 1 don't 
hate Tories.' There was a titter running through the hall. ‘But 
I do hate snobs!' And that was the last wc heard from the 
Young Conservatives; it absolutely wiped them out, and I've 
got pretty much the same attitude—a lot of it is just silline.ss. 
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Brazil: the politics of the 
Cruzado Plan 

The Cruzado 

! I'he reaction to Brazil’s Uconomic Stabilisation Programme, the 
I so-called Cruzado Plan, of 28 February 1986. has mostly been 
I favourable, both in Brazil and abroad. The Plan has been seen, for the 
I most part, as bold, imaginative and decisive, based on sound economic 
{ theory, and set within a coherent strategy, which explicitly links 
^ stabilisation with plans for growth, while also paying more attention 
than in the past to the urgent demands for distribution. There has been 
praise, too, for the fine sense of timing in terms of its announcement, for 
its apparent respect for political realities and sensibilities, and for its 
concern to protect, as far as possible, from its immediate impact the 
poor, the working class and those most vulnerable in Brazilian .society, 
llie Plan has had, and has, its critics, but they have been relatively few. 

Most comment, understandably enough, has focused on the technical 
aspects of the Plan and the theory on which they are based, on the 
monetary reform, the price freeze, the extensive de-indexation, its 
treatment of wages, of exchange rates and all the devices for attacking 
inllation. There has been much Ic.ss discussion of the political 
implications of the Plan, even though, from the start, its survival and 
success have been recognised as depending more on the government's 
ability to sell it politically than on its intrinsic technical merits. In this 
respect, it is worth reflecting on how this bold, and very necessary, 
initiative chimes in with the politics of Brazil’s 'New Republic', and what 
t implies, in particular, for the government of President Jose Sarncy. 
ind for lho.se who may wish to take his place. 

The Plan 

irst, something on the background to the Plan and what it tries to do. 
Vhen it was announced, in Decree Law No. 2.28.^. it was designed to 
e, and was, a swift, unexpected shock to the whole system, a sharp 
unch to the jaw, or a right cross, which, by chance, is the slang meaning 
hruzado. Only days previously, informed analysts had speculated that 
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dc-indc'xation would probably come at some time in the year, but with 
no idea that the punch already was on the way.' The government and 
the authors of the Plan rightly claimed in subsequent debate that the 
package had to be delivered swiftly, without warning and without open 
discussion, so as to avoid immediate, panic-filled sf>cculation, huge 
leaps in prices and other reactions which would have fuelled still further 
the swiftly rising inflation, and would have made the ta.sk of 
stabilisation even more difficult than before." Certainly, the secrecy 
surrounding the Plan and its announcement was astonishing, not least in 
a system notorious for ‘leaks' and in.spired rumours. Preparations had 
been under way, in effect, since Dilson Funaro took over from 
Franci.sco Neves Dornelles as Minister of F'inance in late August 198.‘i, 
but, even on the eve of the announcement, only about fifteen people in 
the whole country knew what was being planned.^ 

Apart from the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Planning, 
Joao Sayad, the men mainly responsible for the package were an able 
grcuip of young economists, mostly linked to the PUC. the Pontifical 
Catholic University, in Rio de Janeiro and to the University of 
Campinas in Ssio Paulo.^ The economists behind the Plan were all tied in 
varying degrees to the PMDB (Party of the Brazilian Democratic 
Movement), which, after the long years of military-backed government, 
had come to power, albeit in tragic circumstances and considerable 
confu.sion. with the indirect election of Tancredo Neves in January lys.'i 
and the government of the ‘New Republic' in March lyx.*'. Perhaps their 
main shared characteristic was a mistrust and rejection of monetarist 
analyses of the Brazilian economy, especially in terms of the causes and 

‘ l iir spivjliition 1)11 the ixiiMbililv <il ac-inilcxalion at some linio in the anning ve;ir ^L'e.• Srnlinr. 
25 FVImi.irv IVSb, p 24. I'or details on theehoiecof name for the neweurreney, whieh gave it'' 
more [xipular name to the I’lan as a whole, see i/itJ.. 11 Mareh IVSb, p .15. 

’ See, for example, the long interview with the economist I’ersio AriJa (Special Secretary lor 
f-eonomie Affairs m the f'lnanee Ministry), one of the small group of theorists behind the Plan, 
ill SenhoT. 25 Mareh IdSt). As he rightly says, had Sarney on t'riilay 2S t 'ebruary aiiiioiiiieed that 
he was starting a process which would culminate in a general price free/e, then prices would haie 
tripled l)\ Mondax As ii was. after rumours liegan to spread on ITiursday the 27th. soim 
siiperniarkels paid employees doiihle-time to work all through the night, marking up prices. In 
this respect, to criticise the package, as .some people have done, for being authoritarian and 
non-ilenioerutie seems unrealistic and unfair. 

* For the immediate background see the interview with amither key iheoriM, l.ui/ (ion/aga 
Uellu//o (Special Secretary for Economic and Social Coordination in Seplan. Secretariat ol 
Planning), Snihor, 11 Mareh IVWi, pp 32-H. 

' In addition to Bcllu/7o and Arida. those most a.ssoeiated with the new strategy were Francisco 
Lopes (PUC). Andre I.ara Resende (Director of Public Debt in the Central Bank). Join MaiiocI 
Cardoso de Mello (Special Adviser in the Finance Ministry), Luis Curios Mendoni;a de Barn's 
(Director in the Area of Capital Markets of the Central Bank). Andrea Calabi (Gener.il 
Secretary of Seplan) and Edmar Bacha (President of the (ietulio Vargas Foundation). 
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nature of inflation, and a consequent distrust of the IMF and of recipes 
which might help to maintain low rates of inflation, but which, in the case 
of Brazil, would do little other than deepen the recession, already 
further aggravated by the high cost of oil and unprecedentedly high 
interest rates. ITicre was also a common belief that Brazil's foreign 
debt, while it must be honoured as far as possible, could not for long be 
allowed to drain off 4-.‘5 per cent of Brazil’s GDP. Different authors laid 

I varying emphases on the remedies required, but there was an overall 
consensus on the need for a sharp, sudden action, such as a general 
freezing of prices, and for an end to generalised indexation, which might 
alleviate the symptoms of inflation in the short term. but which itself had 
become the powerful motor of even higher inflation rates. All these 
elements, and more, were to appear in the Cruzado Plan, with the 
^ additional features—mostly affecting, and trying to protect, wages and 
I the working class—coming from the Minister of Labour. Almir 
j Pazzianotto.*’ 

The architects of the Plan had their first meeting on 10 September 
j I'JHS, almost as Funaro took office, and worked consistently, but 
quietly, from then on, examining issues of monetary reform (largely the 
' responsibility of Resendc and Arida) of price freezes (led by Lopes) of 
dc-indexation, interest rates, exchange rates, wages, and all the other 
changes deemed to be necessary; above all. the need to tackle ’inertial 
inflation', the vicious circle which was leading, slowly, perhaps, hut 
inevitably, to the deadly corrosive of hyperinflation.'’ Most of the 
group’s work .seems to have been completed quickly, but they were 
concerned not to provoke harmful shocks—in interest rates, for 
example—such as had followed the introduction of the Argentine Plano 
Austral on 15 May 1^85.’ Both the authors of the Plan and the 
government were also keenly aware that the timing of the interv ention 
mu.st be right. One immediate cause for delay was the impact on 
Brazilian agriculture of the prolonged drought, which had hit food 

' Set the very interesting interview with Pa/zianotto. VV/n. .S M.ireh 14.Sn, 

' Again for details .sec the Bellu/zo interview. Setthnr. II March mSfi The idea of inertial 
inflation' and the need for a itudden price freeze seems to have owed much to F innciveo l.ivpt' 
and Andrd Lara Rcsende. //>«/.. pp 4(H. Criticism ol indexation in these terms was not. of 
eourM.’. confined to eeonomi.sts of the left. A fierce critic, even in the later years of the mihtarv 
government, was Octavio Gouvea Bulhocs. Minister of Finanee in the C'astello Branco 
government, who. after intnidueing indexation, later became one of its sternest critics See 
especially his long interview in Veja. 2<l March 1985. pp .5-8. Bulhsics. speaking two days bclorc 
I'ancredo Neves wa.s to take office, urged the need to end the monetarv correction he had 
introduced, despite the risks entailed. TTic eurrent deficit is due '. . . above all. to the 
transmission of past inflation to the future through the mechanism of monetary correction." 
For a useful break-down andcompanstinoUhctwo Plans sec .S'enhor. 11 March I98h, pp .59-41 
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supplies very severely towards the end of the year; there was evident 
advantage in introdueing the package when the economy, more 
generally, could be seen to be on the upturn, which by late February 
|yX6 was the case. 

Meanwhile, Funaro's economic team prepared the way for the 
Cruzado Plan by introducing several important changes, the full 
significance of which was not perceived at the time. Some elements of 
the Plan were already contained in the programme of the PMDB. 
especially as it related to de-indexation, the price freeze and 
unemployment benefit.’^ Other related measures were contained in the 
iy8b-S9 First National Development Plan of the New Republic and a 
complementary package of mainly short-term aims, which the 
government sent to Congress in November 19S5. One overall objective 
was the reduction of the public deficit, again, in part, with an eye on the 
Argentine experience. Important in this respect were changes in the tax 
system, approved by Congress in December. The National 
Development Plan had shown that over the last decade the tax burden 
had declined from 2.^.^ per cent of (IDP in 1970-74 to 2.^.6 per cent in 
1980-84. The aim now was the recomposition of the gro.ss lax burden 
through a series of reforms which, combined with cutbacks in 
expenditure and financial charges, would reduce the public deficit in 
1980 and. in turn, limit the government's borrowing requirements, the 
growth of the internal debt and the pressure on interest rates. 

The second important measure to pave the way for the Plan was the 
withdrawal of what was called the movement account (cantii 
movimento) from the Banco do Brasil. From January 1986 operations 
carried out by the Banco do Brasil in the name of the National Treasury 
had to be based on specific, previously defined, resources. The Banct' 
do Brasil now no longer had automatic access to Central Bank 
resources, so lost the right to issue money on the basis of its own 
autonomous decision. This autonomy, one of the peculiarities of the 
Brazilian monetary system, was recognised as having been a serious 
obstacle to the control and organisation of public finances. 

Steps were also taken to fend off one of the possible dangers to the 
success of the Plan, namely, the impact on food prices of one of the 
worst droughts t)f the past forty years, which had hit the main 


" .See the comments of Senator Fernando ftcnrique Cardoso m Veja. .S March lySh, p .16. Perha|>' 
the most convenient summary of the Plan, which has parallel texts in Portuguese, F.ngli.sh and 
Spanish, is; BrusU' Programu de Esiahilutn'do Lamnmica. (Economic Stabilisatiun 
Programme) Secretariat of Planning of the Presidency of the Republic. Brasilia. 19X6. 
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i food-producing region of the country, lifforts were made to streamline 
the marketing and distribution systems, while a further US$ 1 billion was 
made available for food imports in 1986. At the same time it was 
estimated that the worst effects of the drought should have worked 
themselves out by about February 1986, in so far as they had been 
anticipated and already were reflected in the prices of November. 
December and January 1986.'^ Other changes, too, paved the way, 
unifying, for example, in November, on the basis of a single price index, 

I the three basic adjustments of the economy—wages, monetary 
correction and exchange devaluation. Again, in January 1986, savings 
deposits were subjected to reserve requirements in the form of 
government bonds, pointing to a gradual reduction in interest rates, 
while, in February, the government introduced measures further to 
> reduce consumer credit and curb the growth of aggregate demand, 
t The single aim of all these initiatives was to cut back the inflationary 
; process as far as possible, to reduce it. in effect to its inertial 
j component,"' which might more easily and speedily be tackled by the 
j sharp, sudden shock, the cruzado which the government had up its 
j sleeve. This careful, steady preparation was to pay dividends after 28 
' February. It also clearly showed how wrong were those critics at the 
time who saw the introduction of the Plan as a sudden decision by 
Sarncy, panicked in late February 1986 by reports of projected inflation 
figures of 5(K)-6(H) per cent, by a growing crisis in the PMDB. his own 
failing popularity, and the threat of direct elections in 1986 or 1987. 
under pressure from rival politicians, above all, Leonel Brizola. .^11 
these factors were there, and will be considered, but it is clear that the 
Cruzado Plan had been carefully prepared, being held in readiness till 
the moment was deemed to be right. which by late February 1986 it was. 

One impt)rtant factor favouring the introduction of the Plan b\ late 
February, which again marks off the Brazilian intervention from its 
predecessor, if not its exemplar, in Argentina in 1985. was the 
iK’haviour of the Brazilian economy, especially its stable balance-of- 
payments position and the help given by impulses from the world 
i-’conomy. In Argentina the Austral Plan of 1985 came after three years 
if recession and with an inflation rate of over KKK) per cent.-The 
Truzado Plan was announced when inflation was running at about 255 
icr cent, though projected to rise much higher, and after a year of 

I Ihiil., p 21. 

Programa, ofi. at ., pp 20-1. 
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remarkable growth and expansion. 1985 had seen a growth rate of 8..3 
per cent, and an export surplus of US$ 12.8 billion, the third largest in 
the world.'' The authors of the Plan could confidently hope that in 198f) 
Brazil, for the fourth year in succession, would be able to generate a 
trade surplus of US$12-13 billion. In this the country would be greatly 
helped, too. by the ftill in oil prices, leading to a bill of perhaps US$4 
billion for energy imports in 1986,'- as compared to one of US$9 billion 
three years earlier. The fall in the price of the dollar and the fall in 
interntitional interest rates also eased pressure on Brazil just as the 
stabilisation package was being introduced. 

It was, in part, this confident performance which allowed Brazil to , 
announce the Cruzado Plan without reference to the IMI^', again 
emphasising that Brazil would .set its own path, even if, subsequently, 
the course chosen might meet with IMF approval. In the same way, in 
handling the debt problem, the government was satisfied with the fact 
that it had been able to reduce the spread, without the IMF, at similar 
levels to Mexico and Venezuela with the IMF. ‘' Just as the new package 
was being announced, Brazilian negotiators managed to re-finance 
almost one-third of the debt (about US$31 billion) under much belter . 
conditions than tho.se obtained in 1982. 1983 and 1984. A meeting, in 
Washington, led by William Rhodes, fixed a rate of 1.125 per cent 
above libor for the foreign debt of the public .sector and 1.25 per cent for 
debts in the private sector, despite Brazil’s refusal to toe the IMF's line. 
Strme economists and politicians thought that Brazil should have done 
even better in the light of regular payments already made and. at the 
same time, the authors of the Plan were emphatic that Brazil, whatever 
its export surpluses, could not go on transferring such an unprecedented 
quantity of resources abroad, and that some more satisfactory solution 
must be found.'"’ No country, they argued, at Brazil's stage of 
development, whatever the level of inve.stmcnt (which in Brazil, in any > 
case, was too low) could continue to send abroad 5 per cent of GDP, as 
Brazil had done since 1984; 


" for baliinti? iif payments iys4-Hfi see Hrograma. op. ai., p .10, 'Iable I. For intlution rate', 
exchange rates ;ind mnneuiry ctirreelion 108.1-February I08f), see ihiti.. p 16, lable IV, 

See the report by Herbert (iraham. Himmcial Times (London) 7 April IV86. 

'' See the Bellu^zo interview; op. cii.. p 36. Also the article by Muri7.etc Mudim, ibid., pp 2V-3I 
Mudim, op. dl ., p 31. Helium), op. t/l.. p .16. Arida. op. cif., who notes this as the first success 
since September 1982: Troyrania, op. at., p 29 and p.ll. I'ablc III, National Accounts 
Statistics. For a useful account of attempts at slubilisation see Rcinaldo Gonyalves. 'Hra/ifs 
search tor stabilisation'. Third World Quarterly 7(2) April 198.S, p 279—which shows clearly ths 
dificrcnce between those efforts, in relation, for example, to the IMF and the C'ru/ado Plan 
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Therefore, this indispensable reduction in the outward transfers ol resource 
requires external debt renegotiations of much wider scope. 'The limited system 
of rescheduling implemented in the last three years are simply inadequate.'' 

By late February the government had decided that the time was righ 
to intervene. In an early mttrning televised speech, in the presence of al 
his ministers. President Sarney told an astonished nation of th< 
measures being imposed, describing them as ‘a life or death struggle 
against inflation . . .’ 'We have run out of palliatives, the decisior 
has been made. Now it's a question of carrying it through anc 
winning . . 

'I‘hc new Decree Law replaced the cruzeiro, which had been declininj 
in value at the rate of nearly 0.5 percent per day, with the cruzado (on< 
cruzado to equal l(XM)cruzciros), which was to be a strong currency witl 
fixed parity in relation to the US dollar, the rate of exchange being fi.xcc 
for an indefinite period, at 1.1.S4 cruzados. It ended generalise 
indexation, whereby all prices and wages had been corrected at varyinj 
j intervals (wages every six months) in accordance with the rale o 
’ inllation. All prices were frozen, for an indefinite period, at the levels o 
j 27 February 19Sb, with a list of maximum prices being issued to help ihi 
I control. The President made it clear that the freeze would be strictl; 
enforced. The value of National Treasury Bonds (ORTNs). whici 
previously had changed monthly in accordance with inflation, was nov 
fixed at 106.40 cruzados, not to be adjusted again for twelve months 
Financial assets with maturities of less than one year could ni> longer b« 
indexed, except for savings accounts {auli'niciiis depoupiun;ii). the tinn 
of service compensation {Futuio de (uiruntui por I'vmpo dc Servi^o) 
and other funds which directly benefited employees. These would mw 
be adjusted quarterly on the basis of the Consumer Price Index. 

Contracts which had been subject to periodic readjustments, such a' 
wages, housing rents and mortgage payments {pri’siai^di’s do Sisivnu 
Financeiro da HahiUt<;do), were now to be cxinverted on the basis o 
their average real value in the period Ivtw'een adjustments. Wages am 
t)ther forms of labour-related incomes, as well as retirement benefit' 
and pensions, were to be converted into cruzados on the basis o 
average real values over the last six months, the argument being tha 
this would be fairer to workers who had not had their six-monthb 
adjustment almost on the eve of the decree, even though other group: 
might feel aggrieved. 

'' Programu: op. at ., p 29. 

Veja. i March l9Kh. p 22 
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While enforcing these adjustments, the government was sensitive to 
their impact on the workers of Brazil. The decree granted a wage rise of 
8 per cent to all workers, but increased the minimum wage by 16 per 
cent. Wages were also to be increased automatically at any time when 
the Consumer Price Index reached 21) per cent ('sliding scale’). Again, 
at the time of wage negotiations between workers and employers, now 
to take place annually, workers would automatically be entitled to 
increases equivalent to 60 per cent of the inflation rate, with the other 40 
per cent open to bargaining between workers and employers.'^ Such 
negotiations, as distinct from the system in the past, were to be free, 
with no predetermined limits on wage rises. Finally, the decree 
introduced a system of unemployment benefit {sc^uro-desemprega) for 
workers dismissed without due cause or when a company closed down. 

The general, overwhelming reaction to Sarney's announcement was 
an almost audible national sigh of relief, that someone, at last, was 
seriously trying to do something about inflation, but still with talk of 
growth and a refusal simply to accept recession and impnise the ciwts of 
stabilisation directly on the wage-earners. All sectors of society 
welcomed the initiative; it was. in fact, difficult to oppose it, even for 
those groups and individuals who previously had been most critical of 
the President and his government.''* Among those least happy were the 
bankers and financiers, who had done so well out of inflation and 
monetary correction, and who at once tried to put some pressure on the 
government.''' On the other hand, the stock market in Sao Paulo 
immediately went up by 23.2 per cent on Tuesday, 4 March 1986, the 
biggest rise recorded since the heady ‘miracle’ days of 1971Reaction 
from the unions wtis mostly favourable, the leaders having to take 
ticcount of the wildly popular support given to the plan by the mass of the 
people and to the explicit provisions in the scheme to give some 

‘ t his pnivisiDti. II ^houl(l he nolcU. was not in Ihc original decree. It was conceded lusl over two 
weeks later, on the decision ot Sarnev. as a concession lo l’a//’iaiiollo. to help him in dealing with 
the trade unions. Fiiiiiiro opposed it as a dangerous return to indexation. See below p 117.1-4 
l or a typically enthusiastic reception see W(«. .S March l‘4Wi. pp l<4-.18 It speaks of Sarney's 
iKrIdiicss ('the most courageous decision ol his political career' (p 1*J),) mites the degree ol 
public support and how critics, cs|K-ciully in the PMIJB. have lieen silenced. See, tiHi, Senhor. 4 
March I'Wh, which refers to 'extreme courage' and ihul., II March, I'Wi, pp,12-.S2. which 
examines the reaction ot different groups of politicians, economists, bankers, industrialists and 
tr.ule unions. The Latin America Regional Reports (Brazil), having referred, on 7 February, to 
recent editorials in Ihc Jiirnuldo /iru.sil. f-'olhadfSao /‘aulouml Lstado deSao I’aulo, all critical 
<if the government's inaction over inflation, notes the PMUH'senthusiasism for the new plant 14 
March) and the political benefits foi Sarney (25 April). 

''' See Vcjii, 11 March 1%6, pp 43-5; also pp 51-2 on the ending of 'overnight' tind the blow to 
nnancial speculation. For the pressures from bankers see ihid., is .IK. 

Ibid. 
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protection to the workers. Jair Meneguelli, president of CU T (Centra 
Unica dos 'I’rabalhadores) spoke rather wildly of the package having 
been designed . to make easier the payment of the foreign debt a 
the cost of the worker',-' but also made a more telling ptiint. in noting 
that the wage adjustment on the basis of average wages over six month 
would imply a real disadvantage for some workers, such as ban! 
employees in Sao Paulo. He warned that Brazilian workers would uniti 
in a general strike. Lula, by contrast, was relatively quiet, whilt 
Jouquim dos Santos Andrade (Joaquinzao) president of CONCl.A ' 
((’onfcrencia Naciiinal das Classes Trabalhadores) seemed to expres 
the more typical reaction: ‘The package is about 97 per cent right, ant 
the other 3 per cent we can try to put right . . 

Beyond all doubt, however, the popular response was one t)f warm 
sometimes wild, enthusiasm, as people all over the country eommittet 
themselves to act as watchdogs, especially over price rises. They wor‘ 
plastic lapel badges announcing 'Eu sun fisatl do Sarney': they sang tht 
national anthem in supermarkets, denounced anyone found puttinj 
prices up, and even sacked some shops for breaking the rules. Th» 
authors of the Plan were perfectly frank in declaring that it could onl; 
succeed with the full support of the people of Brazil, that it had to hi 
'transparent' for all ttt scc,“' and Sarney in his speech to the natioi 
pulled out all the stops. It was a performance in the full populis 
tradition, of heightened rhetoric and emotional appeals directly to th* 
people over the heads of party and Congress. Rejecting the "palliatives 
of the past, he stressed, with more than a tinge of bathos: 'It was not fo 
this that the inexplicable ways of destiny made me President of thi 
Republic.’ 

It was an extraordinarily daring and dangervius appeal for diree 
ptipular support, remarkable in a man who less than two year; 
previously had been president of the government party (PDS) and w hi 
had been identified, in the broadest sense, with the policies of the oU 
regime, who had come to office through an act of chance, unelected 
and suffering from all the disadvantages of one w ho only recently hai 

' Senhor, 4 March 19X6. p .44 
Ihid ., pp 42-,4, 

' Soc the BcIIuz£0 interview. Sciihur. 11 March I9K(i. p 44. whole he savs that dcnuicriuA allows. 
new relationship between (jovernmenl andsiKiety. with jtoiernnient aeeepiiiij! the respon»ibilit' 
given to it in the campaign for direct elections lu) Also .Arida. (>i> at.. .M.irch IvSo 

who .says the participation of the people is fundamental to succes>, cspi-ciallv ol more org.inisci 
groups, such as the unions and the ‘base conimuiiilies' (oreun/.inoi-v i/c fxoi'l .Also Prn^rniiM 
op. cil.. p 29, ending by saying that the Plan can be succcsslul ‘ W ith the confidence ,iiid suppoi 
of Brazilian society . . .' 
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changed sides.’■* It was an appeal made, too, when Sarney was under 
growing criticism both from the press and within his new party (PMDB) 
shortly after he had announced a distinctly right-wing ministry, largely 
made up of the PFL, at a time when all eyes were turned to the 
important elections to be held in November, and when there were ever 
louder demands for an early, direct election of a new President of the 
Republic. Kveryone agreed that the succc.ss of the plan, and, perhaps, 
the political survival of the President, essentially depended not on its 
technical niceties, but on the quality of its political appeal. The Cruzado 
Plan was a political gamble. Would it .succeed? 


The politics 


The regime cri.sis, 1983-84 

To appreciate the ptrsition of President Sarney and his government 
by late February 19S6. one must remember the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he came to power, the peculiar ups and downs of 
his first year in office which came to an end almost as the Plan was 
announced, and the longer process of slow 'rcdemocratisation' within 
which all this was set.’'' Right from the .start, the Brazilian process of 
politial ‘relaxation’ (dislensao) or 'opening*, had been conceived as 
state-directed and controlled, a further refinement in the country’s 
long-established process of .social and political control, in which the 
state was to dictate the pace, direction and extent of the ahertura 
process. Two of the main architects of this movement from 1974 
onwartls were General Golbery do Couto e Silva and Senator Petronio 
Portella. introducing at various limes a whole series of casuismos, 
devices for slowing down or shifting the pace of political opening."'' One 


' tor a rather untypical and unusually bitter enmment. sec F-ranklin de Oliveira; ‘IJcKrio 
niessidnieo'. .Scii/inr. 11 March 1VK(>. p <i7 Rciecting Sarney's claim to have made "the greatest 
revolution in the history ol the country’. Oliveira insists that all he had done ‘is to patch up 
Rra/iliaii capitalism . . . taken to the point of in.sanity by a military dictatorship 
which, by eommission or otiiission. . .Sarney served devotedly for twenty years'. 

Much ol the following section is taken from the current ESRC'-financed project ol lili/aibetli 
Allen and Peter I 'lynn. 'Hra/ii: The State and Opposition iy78-K.S. Parties. Pres,suresiiiid Policy 
Implications'. 

In two long interviews in September l9S.t and July 1985. General Gtilliery explained to the 
researchers why he believed ahrrliira was neccs.sary und the nature of the opposition to it. The 
reasons included the need to end the growing corruption in civil and military circles and the need 
for more effective government, while opposition to the process was mainly seen as centred 
around retired officers entrenched in the business world, c.spccially through their links to the 
'intelligence community' and the security services. 
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feeling of genuine warmth towards the US for supporting South Korea 
with the sacrifice of thousands of young men and millions of dollars in 
aid. The US support for the 1960 student rebellion against Syngman 
Rhee—when the US Ambassador publicly stated his support for 
democracy and virtually ordered Rhee to step down—added to this 
perception. The escalation of tensions between President Park and 
successive US administrations during the 1970s over human rights, and 
the ‘Koreagate’ bribery scandal also served to underline the view that it 
was the Park dictatorship and not US interests that were at the core of 
Korea’s problems. 

But the.se illusions were to be shattered when the test of American 
commitment to democracy came in 1979 and 1980. 

The political crisis of 1979 

As popular dissatisfaction with the eighteen-year rule of Park Chung 
Hec increased and labour unrest grew in 1979. the pt)litical opptisition 
gained visibility and strength. In May 1979. Kim Young Sam was 
elected as the new party chairman of the opposition New DemiKratic 
Party (NDP) after promising to fight for democratic reforms. Then in 
August, the workers' struggle burst into the headlines of the nation's 
normally censored press. Two hours after the midnight curfew on 11 
August. l.OfXJ riot police raided the headquarters of the NDP. where 
ISO women workers of the YH Industrial Wig Company and .^0 NDP 
I members were in the second day of a sit-in to protest at the factory's 
j ckwing. Many workers, NDP members, and reporters were badly beaten 
during the raid. A young woman, an executive member of the labtmr 
union, was killed. Tlie incident was front-page news throughout South 
Korea for days.^ 

In early October President Park ousted Kim Young Sam from the 
National Assembly, ostensibly over his public appeal to the US to 
^ withdraw support from Park’s dictatorial rule. Soon thereafter, students 
^ and dock workers led large demonstrations in Pusan, Kim's hometown; 
the unrest rapidly spread to the nearby Masan Free Exptirt Zone. A few 
; days later, on 26 October 1979. Park was assassinated by the director of 
; the KCIA, who feared that Park’s hard line against dissent was lending 
■; to a violent revolution. 

Many Koreans rejoiced at the death of the dictator, and looked 
forward to an end to military rule, a new Constitution, and a 

Korea Herald (.Seoul) 12-1,'' August l*)7V. 
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both officially and through elements such as the grupos de base, or, 
again, from as\oci(i(;des demoradores {residents' associations).^’ These 
movements all came together in 1984, in the unprecedented demands 
for direct elections for the presidency, when millions of people took to 
the streets in peaceful demonstrations, insisting on direUis jd. However, 
on 25 April 1984, the Dante Oliveira proposed constitutional 
amendment, needing a two-thirds majority in Congress, was defeated 
by 298 votes to 65, with 11,1 absent and, almost overnight, the cries for 
dirctcis jd were silenced. 

If silenced, their echoes still persisted, above all, in the ears of the 
regime, as one must appreciate in order to understand the present 
position of Sarney. Interviews in Brazil from November 1982 to July 
198.^ clearly showed that perhaps the most striking effect of the elections 
of November was not on the opposition, but on the government's own 
party, the PD.S.'- The elections had shown that the regime could no 
longer deliver the vote, could no longer, in the old linglish phrase, 
'make a government'. J’he one figure who. to many PD.S ('ongrc.s.smen. 
seemed able to offer hope was the former governor of Sao Paulo, Paulo 
Selim Maluf, who in 1978 had won the governorship against the regime's 
candidate and in 1982 had swept the board in his election as Federal 
Deputy. For the next two years Maluf and his presidential ambitions 
were to become one of the dominant features of national politics, 
leading to a crisis and split within the PDS, which would culminate in the 
indirect election of Tancredo Neves in January 198.5. 

One serious problem was the persistent refusal of President Joao 
Figiieiredo to opt for any single PDS candidate. In early 1984 ho would 
support none of half a dozen possible choices and by February, his 
Vice-President, Aurcliano Chaves, was already making overtures to the 
PMDB. Soon after the Dante Oliveira amendment vote in April, some 
north-eastern governors, who previously had favoured the Minister of 
the Interior, Mario Andreazza. started approaching the PMDB 
governor of Minas Gerais, Tancredo Neves, who showed interest even 
in an indirect election. On 6 June 1984, Senator Jose Sarney, president 


" See Moreira Alves, up. cil. . especially pp 274-9.S, I'ahles A.9. A. II), anil A 11 for the strikes ol 
I97S, 1979 and I9SI); also ihid.. pp I74-S2. See. loo, Scott Mainwaring. Uras.'i Roots Vopulur 
Moveoumts and tin- .'ilruiff'lf for Democracy: Nova tj(uai;u Notre Dame, Indiana 

Kello)>|> Institute. University of Notre Dumc. Working Papers No. 52, December 19S5, and by 
the same author. The Transition to Democracy in Brazil, Kellogg Institute, Working Paper 
No. (if), March 19X6, 

Itiis was especially true in interviews with Congressmen in Brasilia. The PDS was in dissarray, 
its members running for cover. 
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of the PDS, desperately trying to preserve party unity and to find an 
acceptable candidate, suggested a kind of primary election, but was 
howled down by Malufistas in the party meeting. On 11 June. Sarney 
resigned as president of the party. Events then moved very swiftly. 
Sarney meeting Ulysses Guimaraes, president of the PMDB. on the 
very day after his resignation (12 June) and Tancredo Neves 
announcing on 15 June that, if approached by the PMDB, he would be 
willing to be candidate for the presidency. Other meetings were quickly 
arranged, with a 'Frente Liberal’ (a dissident group within the PDS) 
binding themselves to a coalition with the opposition PMDB, in a new 
Democratic Alliance. They proposed as Tancredo's running-mate. 
Senator Jose Sarney, who was accepted only reluctantly by the left of 
the PMDB^'intheparty'sconventionof 12 August. On 11 August 19S4. 
Maluf easily won the PDS nomination in its national convention by 49.^ 
votes to 350, but already it was a hollow victory. 

What one is seeing here is the cleoompo.sition of a ruling bloc, of a 
party unable to resolve its internal differences and rivalries, pulled apart 
over the question of presidential succession. A substantial proportion of 
the leadership of the party refused to accept MaluFs imposition of his 
candidacy, even though he had strong rank and file support.'"' There 
was enormous pressure on Sarney, regarded with some bitterness in the 
PDS and unacceptable to many in the PMDB.'' Many also belies ed that 
if Figuciredo had made a clear choice earlier, the crisis could have been 
avoided."^ But by August 1984 important economic and financial 
interests already had opted for Tancredo Neves as the viable alternative 


" I'hc c'hroiiohigicul ilcliiiS :irc impimanl in cxpLiininp ihi- p;icc .mil liircclinn ol iIii.'m' .illi,iniv'< 
I'hcy incluUi: u mucling K'lwcen Vicc-PrcsKltnl Auri-ltano .ind Cinxcriior luiKTcdn 

Ncvfs in the Vicc-PrcMilontial Palacio ilt> Jahuru on I Jul\. a niei-lini: bi-iwccn Aiircliano .iiul 
ex-President ErnoModciscI (slillakey I'lgurcinmilitary a'.vu'll aMisilianpolitK-<ton 2 Jul\. and 
a visit to Brasilia on (i August hv Cioiscl. to tall to the Prcsidi'iii On 14 .August the alli.incv 
bvlwfcn the Frente Liberal and the PMDB «as formalised as the .igreement ol the Palacio do 
iaburu For some of these moves see espeeialK: (i Dimenstein ci ul . O ( omi’lo i/iic chxiu 
Tancredo. Rio dc Janeiro. iys.S, Also David Fleischer: 'Brazil at the {'rossro.ids' 1 he F.leclioiis 
of l')N2 and lysS'. (niimeo) San Diego. C alifornia; February IdS.s. 

The open quarrels heeame extremely bitter and personal, with charges and counler-eh.irge' of 
corruption being hurled in every direction, especially Ivtween Maliil andlhegoxernor ol Batii.i. 
Antdnio Carlos Magalhai-s. 

"■ In an interesting interview in September IVW, SenatorSarnei explained to us how he and others 
had been able to make the shift m party and bring most of their base supjxirl with them. 

In an interview in Rio de Janeiro in IWS. Wellington Moreiru I runs'o. PDS candidate tor 
governor in 1^82. explained how. with more di-lcrmined and astute leadership, the Agreement 
of the Palacio do Jahuru could have been the pact of the Paliieai da .Alxorada in sithei words, 
made within the PDS and the regime, not outside it. 
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to Maluf.^^ From September the bandwagon began to roll more quickly 
in a series of noisy public meetings (comuios) around the country and, 
on 15 January 19S5, I'ancrcdo Neves won by 4S0 votes to 180 in the 
Electoral C’ollege. with 17 abstentions and 0 voters absent, with Sarney 
as his Vice-President.’'^ 

The candidate of ‘^conciliation' 

If the original project of slow, controlled, state-directed ubertura had to 
be interriiplcd and another candidate found. Tancredo Neves was the 
ideal choice. Tancredo’s long career in Minas and national politics, his 
close association with Vargas, with Kubitschek, and with Goulart. made 
him acceptable to the left, but equally, his PSD background and his role 
in the PP in 1079-80, showed the confidence in which he was held by 
bankers, and entrepreneurs, men such as Herbert Levy and Olavo 
.Setubal in Sao Paulo, and even his old political rival. Magalhaes Pinto, 
in Minas, who now gave him their backing.”^ Tancredo was the 
archetypal niineiro politician of conciluK^ao acceptable to the left and 
to the right and to the military king-makers, such as Geisel. What was 
conlklemly expected of him in January 1985 was that he would 


III .1 lascin.iiiiis inicrsicw in .September IVK 4 . iinc «l the main aulhor''. ol the projiramine ol the 
Denider.itie Alliante, «hen as(.eil about tancredoV chance' of H/nninp. smiled, and asked in 
return whether we thouplit fanerodo would have piven up the povernorship ol his home stale. 
Min.is (ier.iis, the job he had always wanted, unless his election were already puaraiueed 'In us"’ 
Uolh the I’I and the FD'I (Democratic l-alniur Parts) expressed stronp rcseivations about 
votinp nulircetls Durinp the meelinp ol tlic Llcctoral Collepe. live o( the ciphi I’'!' deputies 
remained in a public hallw .ly in the t. onpress huildinp. deiunineinp the eleetion as spurious. All 
I’D'I deputies but one voted lor lancredo. to deleal Main), but makinp it clear that his 
pocernmeni miisi lie 'priivisionar with a Consliluenl Assembly to be called b\, at the latest, 
November IbSb Seeyoriiii/do lirtisil. l<i.lanuary 19S.S, anil cniicisni m lollui ilr Siin I’aiilotA the 
same day, espeeially by Francisco dc Oliveira, 'li apora Iransiyao.' 

Horn III 1911). 1 aneredo. a lawyer, banker and academic was aeaiilious polilici.in, lied closely to 
Juseehno Kubilsehek and the I'SD in his native stale. Minas (ierais. lileeled Federal Deputy in 
I9.S1. he beeame Minister of Justice under Varpas and always remained loyal tonne thread in the 
Varpista tradition. I le was defeated in the election lor State Governor of Minus in |9fi() by the 
UDN eundidute. Mapalluies Pinto, but liecaine the first Prime Minister ol the purhamenlurv 
regime, in 19hl-2 under Goulart. and in 19ti.J the Chamber majority leader, lie survived the 
coup of |9f)4, when others lost their political rights, but nevercompromised with the new regime, 
whose leaders mostly resjieeled him. He joined the MDH. but in 1979-Ktl moved into the new PP 
iPartido Popular), t)ie group esfiecially lavoured by entrepreneurs and bankers. In February 
19K2, under new pressure.s, he joined the PMFJB and in November was elected Governor ol 
Minas Gerais. For an esjveeiully useful di.scussion of his career, see Fnlhii ilr Sw> Paulo. !•' 
January 19K5. 

.See on this eoneepi Michel Debrun. A 'Comilimao' e outras e.itraleyim. Sao Paulo, 19P3. One 
was not surprised to Ive told in an interview that Golhery do Coulo c Silva hud once remarked 
that if his strategy, for whatever reason, could not lie curried through, l ancredo Neves would Iw 
the ideal fall-back candidate. It has not yet been possible to verify the report, but it is distinelb 
plausible. 
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guarantee the smooth transition between military and civilian rule, with 
wider popular legitimation than could have been expected for any other 
successor to Figuciredo who was not directly elected. A man of the 
right, yet with Vargista credentials, who had not compromised with the 
military regime, he was expected to guarantee the centre of politics and, 
at the same time, guide what increasingly was coming to be seen as the 
new ‘party of government', the PMDB. Equally important, while doing 
this, he would avoid and exclude political extremes, above all, Lconcl 
Bri/oiu, as, indeed, he himself acknowledged in deliberately throwing 
down the gauntlet to Brizola on the eve of his planned inauguration on 
14 March 198.S.-" 

Tancredo would also, it was believed, guarantee and maintain the 
timetable for uhertura with elections for mayors for capital cities and 
spas in November 198.5, and for governors and Congress in November 
1986. He would set about dismantling the repressive apparatus of the 
old regime and guide the country towards a Constituent Assembly, 
until, finally, the process was completed with a direct election of the 
President of the Republic. Then, on the Day of Tiradentes. the great 
mineiro hero (22 April 1985) Tancredo Neves died. 

The challenge to Sarney 

The public sorrow and compassion of the nation over the illness and 
death of Tancredo Neves had no parallel in Brazilian experience. His 
sudden illness, on the very eve of his inauguration, had a mobilising 
impact similar to that of direcius jii. increasing the pt>pular emotional 
commitment to the ideal of the 'New' Republic' which Tancredo had 
promised. His death also brought deep political trauma, especially in 
the PMDB and on the left, where, for many, the sudden loss of 
Tancredo was a nightmare come true. In the early days, which stretched 
to weeks, of confusion and sorrow, Ulysses Guimaraes. president of 
the PMDB, played an important role in guaranteeing the succession of 
Sarney: but the problems were all too plain to sec. as the new President 
still without full authority, struggled to make sense of a heterogeneous 
government composed, on an intricately personal basis, by Tancredo 
Neves. 

Again, the details must be left to one side, but two key issues were 
immediately apparent; first, Sarney's .standing and authority in his new 
party, the PMDB, and. secondly, his ability to control Congress. Like 
Ouadros in 1960, here, suddenly, was a president without a party base. 

By puhliciy criticising Brizola"s choice of state secretaries 
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without clear party support in Congress and without the same authority 
and popular legitimacy as Tancredo to control the direction and 
timetable of ahertura. Nor was it immediately evident that he would 
have the same basis of support among the business community, nor 
among the leaders of the armed forces, always nervous over sudden 
political disruption. 

There was, inevitably, a lot of froth and bubble on the surface of 
politics over the next three to four months, with enormous time and 
energy spent on appointments at the se^iindu cscaldo, where, 
inevitably, fisiologismo, the eager .scramble for post and position, 
showed ail party groupings to their worst po.ssible advantage. This was 
especially so in the PMDH. Sarney, between March and July 1985, the 
end of the C<mgressional session, was faced by a virtual revolt of the 
PMDB. despite all the efforts of Fernando Henrique Cardo.so. 
appointed by Tancredo as ‘Super-Whip’ for both Chamber and Senate. 
Much of their revolt was petulant, bringing little credit to party or to 
Chamber, merely underlining the damage done to parliamentary 
practice in two decades of military control. But two issues were vital, 
and were to cost the PMDB dearly, and both related directly to the 
elections in November for prcfeilo, which l ancredo had wanted, but 
which, possibly, had he lived, he would have avoided. I he two votes 
which came before Congress were, first, that mayors appointed by the 
elected governors in November 1982 .should be eligible as candidates in 
November 1985, and, secondly, that the vote should be in dais iiirnos, 
so that a sectmd election might be possible, if the first were to prove 
indecisive. If the first were allowed, then the appointed PMDB prefeito 
in Sao Paulo, Mario Covas, would be eligible to stand for election and 
almost certainly would win. If the second motion were passed, there was 
hope, from the PMDB's point of view, that at least a second vote, 
should it be nece.ssary. might .stop a victory of Brizola and his candidate 
in Rio, where already the PMDB was clearly in disarray. Both votes 
were a disaster for the PMDB, lost because of PMDB deputies, 
presumably unaware of the im|x>rtance of the issues, and anxious only 
to defy a President and his close associates, not sensitive enough, as they 
thought, to their demand for preference. 

By July 1985, in a scries of interviews, mainly in Brasilia, it was 
obvious how serious was the risk for the PMDB, above all, in Sao Paulo. 
In one memorable interview in Brasilia, a wealthy businessman calmly 
explained how he and his colleagues would spend whatever was 
necessary in Sao Paulo to defeat Fernando Henrique Cardoso, the 
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il, if reluctant, candidate for mayor for the PMDB. The aim of this 
up on the right, the interviewee explained, was not st) much to 
port Ouadros (whom, he added, they would back no further than 
:tion as mayor) as to damage the chances of Cardoso, both in Sao 
ilo and at a national level and, more immediately, to hit as severely as 
sible the national leadership and ambitions of Ulysses Ciuimaraes 
I Franco Montoro and to help their own eventual presidential 
didate, Marco Maciel. 

already by July it was clear that a victory for Ouadros in Sao Paulo 
I for Brizola in Rio de Janeiro would polarise Brazilian pttlitics and 
severe harm to the PMDB. The media, enthusiastic in its support for 
doso, seemed not to have noticed that in November 19X2 Ouadros 
; rcmarkiibly successful in the ABC industrial towns of Sao Paulo. 
I, in a subsequent interview, even Cardoso himself admitted that he 
; surprised at the start of the campaign to learn of the degree of 
port for Ouadros.^’ In the end. Cardoso lost by only a narrow 
rgin"” of 13X.(KK1 votes (.3.4 per cent). Ouadros taking .3K per cent, 
le the PMDB, as he rightly says, did well throughout the country. 
: overall result, nevertheless, was a severe blow for the PMDB and 
Cardoso. The elections also revealed the PT us a more important 
ional party than previously had been thought, even allowing for the 
ortions caused by the voto vinculado in 1982. Above all. the victory 
Saturnino Braga and his Vice-Prefeito. Jo Resende. in Rio de 
eiro, enormously strengthened the position of Brizola. especially 
-•n combined with victory in Rio Grande do Sul and his marked 
cess in other states.Ouadros elected in Sao Paulo. Brizola 
.mphant in Rio, the PMDB tattered, divided and confused, all 
nted to precisely the polarisation of politics which Tancredo had 
ant to avoid. 

Tie results in Sao Paulo particularly brought home the persistent 
■ngth of the right. The appeal to Sao Paulo's 4.8 million electors was 
icerned not only with Brazil’s most wealthy state, but with the 
ntry as a whole. As Antonio Delfim Neto put it before the election: 
lio is our hope of avoiding a PMDB take-over of the country ."’' 
lacked by such men as Delfim, Herbert Levy. Olavo Setubal and. 


•nhor. 4 l‘)S6. 

•ja, 2(1 November lyRS. j, 4(). 

n the elections Cor prefeilo. see especially VV/d, (< November. 1.^ November anil 2b November 
US. On Brizola’s position especially see 20 Novemlwr. pp 52-.S. 

V«, 6 November iyK.S, p ,1b. 
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towards the end of the campaign, by Aureliano Chaves, Janio Ouadros 
was the hope of the right. The heads of some companies openly 
supported Cardoso, but the great weight of the business community, 
expressed through the PFL, was with Ouadros.'^’ In part the vote for 
Ouadros was a vote against the government of Franco Montoro, but his 
victory essentially came from two quarters, from the most marginal and 
poor areas of the city, where his colourful, often wild, rhetoric seemed 
to have much appeal, and from the entrepreneurs, who saw success for 
Janio as opening the way for Setiibal as governor in IMSb and for a PFL 
president of the Republic in Leaders of the PMDB now bcctime 

increasingly concerned over the resurgence of the right and, perhaps 
even more significantly, over the ability of the PMDB, both in Siio 
Paulo and nationally, to halt it.***^ 

The immediate polarisation of politics, as had been predictable in the 
event of victory both for Janit) in Sao Paulo and Saturnino Braga in Rio, 
was now around Janio and Brizola. who both, after a quarter of a 
century, again found themselves at the centre of the political stage. One 
other person who emerged strengthened from the elections was Sarncy, 
a fact stressed by some leaders of the PFL, such :is Herbert Levy in Sao 
Paulo, who Siiw the President as freed from the pressure of more 
left-wing groups in the PMDB. and with more freedom of action: 
■Sarney will now be able to form his own ministry. 

The need to work with the heterogeneous ministry composed by 
I’ancredo Neves had become an increasingly evident disadvantage for 
Sarncy in the months leading to the November elections, with 
contradictions and tensions, for instance, between l-'rancisco Dornelles. 
an orthodox, conservative economist at the Ministry of Finance, trying 
to curb spending (as Tancredo had insisted in his inaugural speech) and 
Joao Sayad at Planning, stressing the need for growth and social 
spending. Aware of such tensions, of his lack of congressional base and 
of the mistrust of many in the PMDB, Sarney had attempted, like 
Quadros in the past, to appeal over the head of Congress directly to the 
people. One such, though maladroit, appeal was over the question of 
land reform, hoping for the direct support of the church. A victory for 
Cardoso and. in consequence, a strengthened PMDB, would have left 


Ve/u, ft November lys.s. 

'' Veja. ft November IW, pp .Vv-41 

This came out clearly in on interview m Rome with Lernandi) Hennque Cardoso in late January 
IVW), ii view he later expressed more rorcelully and publicly. 

Vrja. 20 .November I9H5. pp 4.t, 48 .SO. 
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1 even more the prisoner of the party. And Levy was right; the lest 
uid come in the new year, with the change of ministry. 

That change, when announced in February 1986, brought even 
:per gkx)m to the PMDB. It seemed that Ulysses Guimaraes, for 
imple, had been pointedly ignored and humiliated, unable to gain 
cptancc for his candidates for Social Welfare and for F.ducation, and 
ible to prevent the promotion of Marco Maciel to Casa Civil, now 
irmously strengthened in its command of resources and range of 
ponsibilities. The new ministry bristled with ex-UDNistas.^'' Apart 
m Sarncy himself, they included Aurcliano C'haves. Abreu Sodre. 
ge Bornhausen. Antonio Carlos Magalhacs and Aloisio Alves. Hven 
; of the PMDB members, Paulo Brossard. was a former member of 
liberal wing of the UDN. The PMDB was left, as some people had 
dieted, with some of the most difficult portfolios, those most likely to 
them in the firing line. The two party members with greatest 
ponsibility were Dil.son Funaro, who continued in Finance, and 
nir Pazzianotto in the Ministry of I.abi>ur. but the president's overall 
tude seemed to be expressed by the fact that Cclso Furtado. at last 
lUght into the g<»vernment, was given the Cinderella post of Minister 
Culture.^' The former Minister of Agriculture. Pedro Simon, 
tressed the feeling of many in the PMDB. when he said that the party 
juld break with a government which only gives us the blame and not 
responsibility. . . 

he new Ministry reflected not only the 'Bossa Nova' L'DN of 
ncy’s past,'' with its clo.se ties to the old PSD of lancredo and 
sses Guimaraes. but a strong, clear preference for the PFL, 
ccially in the greatly increased pttw'ers given to Marco Maciel in the 
iu Civil. Formally, Maciel has more power than even Oolbery had in 
same job. On 19 February 1986, Sarney signed a decree conferring 
t new powers on the Casa Civil, which, previously, was there simply 
idvise the President.Now it has direct control ol two of the most 
itically important funds in the country (Sarem) which, among other 
igs, mediates the obligatory resources to states and mumcipios and 


nc journulist romurki'd ttwl llw .ARl NA men ol ihc a.i\ hemu' \e'U‘ril.i\. ihc 1’1>S men el 
Merilay, are mm 'liberals' amt ennliniie in power -esi-ii slionper ihan Ivlore St'nhur. Is 
hruary I'lSP. p 24, 

'. Senhor, IS February l‘lsn. pp .'.4-4 
n/ior. IS February l4S<i. p . 1 . 1 , 

nhor. 2.S February IWi, pp 22 .1. I hi.s wa* a more rclormiM .iml nalion.ilisi aronp wiihin ihe 
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determines the priorities of loans to state and munieipal government; 
and of the FAS (Fundo de Assistcncia Social), through which the 
restnirees of the C'aixa Eeonomica Federal are directed for the building 
of schools and other public buildings. But the new powers of the Casa 
Civil are even more extensive than this, leaving, for example, as 
someone said, the Minister of the Interior. Ronaldo Costa C'outo, only 
with responsibility for Indians. 

Some of the PMUB were partly appeased, for example, Miguel 
Arraes. who was pacified by being allowed the nomination of the head 
of SlFDliNF,''' but the general reaction was one of shock and anger. 
The political composition of the new ministry at once gave further 
impetus to the move to form a new frenteesquerdista, which already had 
been discussed in a meeting between Fernando Lyra (previously 
Minister of Justice), Pedro Simon (previously Agriculture), as 
representatives of the so-called esquerda independente. and Leonel 
Brizola.''*' Another who had shown some interest in this idea was the 
Minister of Ltibour, Almir Pxjzzianotio, who also had visited Brizola. In 
Sao Paulo, especially, the growing concern over the strength of the right 
brought new tensions in the PMDB. now firmly controlled by the 
Vice-Ciovernor and candidate for Ciovermtr, Orestes Quercia.By the 
end of February it was clear that the tensions between Quercia and 
other leaders of the party in Sao Paulo, notably Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso and Almir Pazzianotto, were widening. In an interview 
Cardoso stressed his concern to pull the PMDB further to the left, the 
only alternative at a national level being to join forces with Brizola,"''' 
and in March 1986 Brizola was delighted to go to Sao Paulo for a 
meeting at Cardoso's home. 

The same tendency was apparent in Rio de Janeiro, where many in 
the PMDB were trying to decide between the Frentc Progressi.sta or the 
Aliantja Democratica, essentially to join forces with Brizola or the 
PFL. There was talk of the PMDB mayor of Petrdpolis, Paulo Rattes. 
moving towards the PDT, as well as one of the most respected party 
leaders in Rio, Arthur de Tiivola and, perhaps the greatest coup of all, 
Wellington Moreira Franco. PDS candidate for governor in 1982.The 


" Rolierti) Magaihucs. (iiivcrnor »l IVmiimbucii (PFI.). Ihrcali-ncd lo join Idivcs willi hi' 
<irch-cncniy lin/iAa. ilml . pp 
St-nhnr. 11 Fehruiiry lyW), p 
Senhor. 2.S Fcbriiiiry IVWi, 

''' Interview, Rome. January IWP. See. too. interview Fernando Henrique Cardoso. Snihor, 4 
March im 

Senhor, 25 Februar) l9Sf), p .t2. 
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)lc party system was, evidently, enormously lluicl, unstable and 
crtain. By late February the PMDB was even seeking to distance 
If formally from Sarney, especially in the run-up to November s 
;tions, not wanting to be identified with such a conservative ministry, 
.’re was talk of a policy of non-alignment, of not automatically 
porting the President. It was pre^posed that in the election of 4 March 
the leader of the hancada of the PMDB the person elected should be 
ependent of the leader of the government in the Chamber. 

Vhen all was poised for confrontation, with Sarney looking 
itically more shaky than at any time since he took office .'’"suddenly, 
he end of the month, came the Cruzado Plan, with its direct appeal to 
people over the heads of party and Congress. The caciques of the 
DB were taken completely by surprise, with even Ulysses 
imaraes learning of the new proposals only on the Thursday night."' 
low seemed that, in sharp cc^ntrast to the relatively right-wing 
listry announced earlier in the mc»nth. Sarney was. in effect, 
nmitting himself to the PMDB. to a plan which contained a number 
^MDB demands.'’' drawn up by PMDB economists and depending 
its success, in large part, on two PMDB ministers. Funaro and 
;zianotto. The Plan, in this respect, tied Sarney to the PMDB rather 
n to the PFL in the crucial run up to the election, but. equally, at least 
he short term, it tied the PMDB to the President. Some former 
mbers of his government could voice their criticism.'” bul those 
IDB leaders who had been threatening withdrawal from the 
mocratic Alliance and no further support for Sarney. now had to 
k-pcdal swiftly. There could be no immediate electoral mileage in 
losing Sarney, as was recognised by PMDB Congressmen, who 
nediately ended their planned revolt and. on 4 March, re-elected, as 
ir leader in the Chamber. Pimenta da Veigu, with 14.^ out of 1.''.^ 
es; the next day da Veiga happily accepted Sarney s invitation to be 
'ernment leader as well. Funaro was given a long, standing o\ ation in 

si two iluys bclorc the unnimnecmenl. Fernando Ilenriqiie Cardoso in an iiiieroew in ihe 
'mill <lo Hriizil had made one of Ihe most scalhinf! all.ieks so fai l'> a I'MDB le.ider on the 
ivemment. deelaring that the New Republie was reallv no dillerent liom iIk' Old, .md ih.it the 
emocralie Alliani'e had broken up 
■e Vc/a. 5 March IdWi. p .lb. 

s Fei nando Menru|ue t'ardo.so admitted, ihitl Fven Federal Deputies Inrlher to the lell. stieh 
Alberto I loldman of the IH'B (Bra/ilianfommumst V.irtyfand ttaroldv' I imaot the t’t sUi U 
'ommunisl Parly of Rra/.il) praised, for example, the attempt to protect w.ijies. ihul 
V. for instance. F'r.ineiseo tlomelles. fomier Minister ol Ftrumee. "Ihe measures will pro- 
undly affect the private sector, the nniiiieial syMcni and wapes. . Overall, the p.iekape is reees- 
'c'. ihitl. p 27. This, and other enlieism quoted here, still eonlr.ist' sharply with the praise 
im other lormer Finance Ministers, such as (Maw Biilhoes ami Mano I lenrique Sinionsen. ibid 
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the Chamber and Sarncy was acknowledged to have made a 
remarkable, dramatic political recovery.'’^ The immediate loser was 
recognised to be Brizola, whose thunder, in part, had been stolen and 
whose criticism of the new measures seemed to smack of peevishness or 
pique.His basic criticism of the package, however, as to its effect on 
real wages, and the improbability of employers, businessmen, and the 
'dominant classes' in general, cooperating with it over a long enough 
period, still remained to be an-swered.*^’ 

After the Plan? The workers and the unions 

Although he lost ground, even among some of his strongest supporters, 
many of whom were acting as Sarncy's watchdogs in supermarkets, 
Brizola's criticism of the Plan showed, once again, his remarkable 
political instinct and his intuitive grasp of the realities of Brazilian 
politics. In the weeks that followed the introduction of the new 
measure, various sections of the working class, especially the CU1', 
voiced their disquiet at the impact on real wages. The leaders of 
CONCLAl met Sarney and Pazzianollo and expressed their support. 
One spokesman, Rog^rio Magri, said this support would be 'unlimited'; 
'if the package fails, it is not just the government that is in trouble, but 
the workers as well. . . Joaquim dos Santos Andrade, national 
organiser of CONCLAT, said that, while the Plan hit the workers, it did 
contain items that helped them, for example, the price freeze and 
unemployment benefit. By contrast, Jair Mencguclli. president of the 
cu r, which is linked to the P I', described the changes as ‘confiscation’, 
which could not be permitted, and Paulo Renato Paim, CUT's 
.secretary-general, said that 'they have put their hands in our purse'. 
OlfiliSlv (Trade Unit)n Department of Statistics and Socio-Economic 


On ihc L'vf of Ihc Pliin In; stronjiU liiM'laimi’d anydircti poliliiral interest, telling: Ministers and 
inlvisers: 'You all knew h<iw 1 eame to the presidency. I have no eonimitmeni to any political or 
eeiinomic proiip whatsoever and I am not a candidate lor anythin)' What I do know is that Ura/il 
needs a relorm like this one l.et's jjet on with it . Veju, S March I'ISh. 

In the weeks leadin); up to the Plan, Uri/ola's sup|tortcrs had ^rown more hopelul in their 
opposition to the )>overninenl and their aim to reduex' Sarncy’s mandate to three years. Senhor. 
11 March l‘>Kh, pp 27- S Bri/ola's television siK-eeh ol 7 March was much criticised for belli); 
misinformeil anri opportunist See. for example. tVyri. 12 March IVKfr. pp .Vv 7. Alsrr.S’en/idr, LS 
March im. pp 52-.V 

Ibiti. Others, such as I'ernando Hennque Cardoso, also commented that it would lake stiiitc 
months for the success or failure of the Plan to be seen. Vf/a. 5 March lyWi, p W.: ‘Either we’ll 
be saved or we’ll be in a .similar situation to that of Argentina’. 

Ve/ri, 12 March IVSh, p .IS. .Sec, tiK>. Srnlu/r. II Miireh IVlifi, pp 42-.1. 

yeju. l2March 19S6,p .IS. for severe criticism sec the piece by I'ranklin de Oliveira. .Vtvi/ior. If' 
March lySh. p 7.L 
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Studies) agreed with this, calculating that the conversion of wages from 
cruzeiros to cruzados, on the basis of average wages over the last six 
months, implied an average cut of about 20 per cent, while some 
workers, especially bank employees, were hit even harder. Their 
six-monthly adjustment, based on inflation, which was due in March, 
would have given a rise of 105 percent: under the new law they obtained 
only 62 per cent.''*' 

Just before the Plan was announced, preparations were being made 
for a scries of strikes, especially in Sao Paulo, and. only a week before 
the announcement, Meneguelli and the CUT drew up schemes for a 
general strike. However, one persistent weakness of trade union 
organisation and action in the recent past has been the division between 
CONCLAT and CUT. which has substantially reduced the unions' 
capacity for united prote.st. Their disagreement over how to respond to 
the Plan, coupled with Sarney’s popularity because of it. his appeal to 
the people for support, and the measures to which CONCLAT 
referred, ruled out the chance of any immediate, vigorous response. 
When Luis Gushiken, president of the Bank Workers' Union of Siio 
Paulo, tried, on the night of 6 March, to organi.se a public protest over 
the impact on the bank workers' wages and the possible loss of jobs. " 
only a few dozen people turned up: ‘Our people are confused and still 
don't .sec the truth hidden in this Decree Law'.’’ 

Pressure from the unions, on the other hand, was sufficient to win 
from the government, on 17 March, the concession which decided that. at 
the time of wage negotiation, workers would automatically be allowed a 
rise equivalent to 60 per cent of the rale of inflation, with the other 40 
per cent to be negotiated.^’ This coiicesskm w hich finally w as decided 
by Sarney. represented a victory for Pazzianotto and was seen as 
something of a set-back for Funaro.’’ in that it represented a return to 


Vi‘)u. 12 March l‘Wh. p 38 'llic qiicMion. n nniM hc>.iia. isin>i Miiipic One c.ilcvil.mon 
that, as from 1 March, in Icrms of rhe new law. (he averaiie w.ijic will he less than lu (he past m\ 
iiiondis, only if inflalion were lo run a( 2 per ccn( a inonlh or more Eoi ilclails .nul a uscliil 
(able, sec Veja. I'f March 198ti. p 42. 

" Bankers, leeling (heniselves hailly hi( by (he chanpes. sjxike ol (he need lor wt\ subslaiiipal ciils 
insiafl. Sec Ve/rt, 12 March 1‘Wh. p .30. and l>> March, pp .'2-', Also Wr.ir;/Oi/or/m/no;; Nc 24 

, April-May 19Kb, p 1. 

' IW«. 12 March 19«b, p .38. Mcncpuelli’sdolelul remark' 'Now. .illcr the p.ick.icc. iherc is no 

. climate in which lo talk ol a pcncral strike', ihitl p (>4. 

■ Decree Law No. 2. 284. See aNivc p 11.38 and Note 17. 

' .See Veju. 19 March 198fi. pp 42-.3. Tim pav.so para tras" {‘A step backw.irds.'l .Also Senhor. l.S 
March 198b, pp 28-.32. The conscrvalivc Esiado lU’Sim 1‘uiilo .said ironically that this new- law 
confirmed the Sarney government's 'option lor (he poirr'. the plir.ise associated with liberation 
theolopy'. 
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indexation. Other authors of the Plan, such as Arida. also thought i 
too early to make changes, while others thought it of little importi 
'1 low much is (id per cent of zero?’, asked Calabi. But employers • 
dismayed, since the decree did not allow them automatically to pa. 
the guaranteed wage increase by a corresponding rise in prices, 
key issue, clearly would be the rale of inflation.^"* 

The concession showed the government’s awareness of the net 
placate the unions. Pazzianotto was frank with his fellow ministe 
have an agreement with the union leadership and will have diffi 
negotiating the package if 1 go back empty-handed. . . 

However, even with the concession, the reaction of the CUT w; 
different. Walter Barelli. technical director of DIHIiSE, still desci 
the new version of the decree as a‘retrocession’, saying that, previo 
salaries were wholly adjusted, but now by little more than half, \ 
the director of CU T in .Sao Paulo, Heiguelbcrto Della Bella Nav 
was even more severe: ’. . . It iscven worse than the law of dictator 
which at least guaranteed SO per cent of inflation . . 

One month after the announcement of the Plan, in the first wei 
April, there was a rash of .strikes, even though in March prices act 
fell by 1.4 per cent, the first price fall since 19.11.” In Rio de Jar 
14().(KK) teachers in stale and municipal schools stopped work, ar 
.Sao Paulo nearly 6,(K)0 workers on the underground paralyscc 
system for three days. At the same time, bank workers promised to 
action the next week against banks which sacked workers in reactic 
the Plan.^^ Workers in shoe factories in Fram,a, a city which exj 
US$i50,(KK) in shoes a year, organised a strike to protest against a i 
loss of 25 per cent through the new measure, t elephone workers 
on strike in Riberao Preto, while .striking metalworkers of Honda 
C’aloi in Manaus obtained a ruling from a judge of the Regional La 
Tribunal that the Constitution did not allow cuts in wages. Menegi 


See the eiimnienis nf I.uin r.uUiUo de IJueno Vidinnl f-ilhi), president i>l I'lLSl’ (f ’ederat 
Industries of the Slate ol .Sao Paulo), ihid. Another employer did note, however, Ih. 
allowinj! prices to he passed on automatically did not mean they eouki not be passed on 
I’hc critics of the measure introduced yet another neologism, pazzianotlar, meaning, lor 
an attempt to destabilise the economy. 

//./(/ , p 4.S 
Ibid. 

Vf/a. V April l‘W6.p2ll. Also see the usclul article (Ti/Vy.. pp I (Kf-.l. which examines thcsi 
falls in iletail. It suggests that preliminary estimates ol the IBGL (Ura/ilian Institi 
Geography and Statistics) put the fall at l.K per cent. 

™ LuisCiushiken in Siio Paulo claimed that over one hundred |ohs aday were being lost inba 
Sao Paulo. Work, therefore, was slopped on the previous Priday in twenty-eight hanks inti 
and more disruption was promised, ibid 
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ead of the CUT, which represents 1,300 unions throughout the 
ountry, was quick to comment: This is the start of disillusion with the 
ackage . . . From now on mobilisation will tend to grow.'^'’ 
Mcneguelli is probably right, but there is still no sign, at the time of 
/riting,'*' of serious working class or trade union protest:'*' there is still 
widespread support for Sarney and the Plan. But relations with the 
nions and the question of wage negotiations is an issue which the 
overnment rightly secs as crucial to its success. The initial noisy 
nthusiasm already has faded and, while the people may find that their 
ay packets will buy much the same, or even slightly more, next month 
lan this, they arc also fully aware of how small those pay packets arc. 
Tiey may, indeed, be more aware than in the past, since indexation, 
with its twice-ycarly adjustments, partly gave the illusion—for those in 
work—that things were improving. One Brazilian social scientist 
Iroady has suggested that the end of inflation may even provoke rather 
lan lessen social unrest, since in some respects it makes the workers 
iaiise even more clearly just how poor they are. The Plan, to be fair, 
was never presented as more than a stabilisation programme, but there 
; now a more urgent political need than ever before for the government 
1 tackle the horrendous social problems of poverty and deprivation 
which it inherited from the post-lV64 regime. Already Sarney and his 
.’am have accepted this responsibility, but the task is formidable.'*' 


Vfja. ‘W April IMSWi. p 2(1 I he lcaeher>' vlrike in KioUe .l.iiwiro w.iv p.irtieul.irK emb.iir.ivMiii; l.ir 
i)ri/ol:i iintl ihe iiuivnt, Saturniiui lira^a. who h.iil coiulcmncil the I’lan loi iie depre'-'inn nl 
wages. I he Slate 'leathers' C entre (C'lT) claimeJ that their w.iges. in Iti.i/il's sveoiul riehest 
slate. were suhstuntialU lower than that ol equivalent eolleagues in .Aere oi M.iio (irosso do Sul 
A leather starting wort, in one of the C'lEl’s. the integrated sehools. on whieh Hrizol.i h.is 
lavished inonev and of whieh he is rightly proud, eariwil. it w.isil.nnieil. less than the ii!.>nonthe 
nearby eorner. the n/iiiMfiii/or ol the /ogn i/c bn ho (anint,il game), a sort ol InHiLie s runnei' 
Hritvila, as with earlier strikes (ot dvKtors. for example \ refused to negotiate 'w ith .1 knile at niy 
ehesf. Interestingly, eight hundred parents in Nova lgu,ieu. a Hri/ola stronghold, even though 
their ehildren had Ivisi their sehiuil meals lx’e.nisc v'l the strike, organised a rally insupfuirt of the 
leaehers. 

Early June I'Wifr. However by late May. one sourve iliil suggest that up to NUl strikes were Ix'ing 
prepared. Sfnhor. 2(1 May WSb. p 25. 

i)ne interesting development, whieh may help more clleetive org.inisation. was the appearaiiee 
in late Mareh of <1 new (Imililo\ Trabiilhiiilore\) 1 he new org.iiiis.ition. whieh has 

tweii eritieised, cs|veeially' by the CTCE, as a new wav ol piesenling t'ONC'l .A I. has the staled 
aim ol uniting the trade uniim movement. It has advrjvlvvl the initials of the ( ohhiiii/o (leni/ ilo\ 
Trahiilhadores of the l%0s. which pul strong pressure onCioularl lo mirovluee basie relornisaiul 
tx'eame a prime target alter the coup ol IWst lire PCH tBra/ihan C ommunisi I'ariv). again 
niade legal, was prominent in the C'Ci 1 "s congress in Sao Paulo stale. attended by (v.DlH) workers 
C’lMiperalion between CT)|' and the C'Ci'l was achieved in late Mav viuring the debate m 
C’ongrcss on job security legislation {Senhor. 27 May lySb. p 2,^). but n was h.irvi to keep up 
Eor a government statement ot its aims and aehicvcinenlsin the first vearot otficc, see '(loverno 
JosiS Sarney—Ano. 1. O Br.isil Mudou.' VV/h. I'* March tugfi, I'or a detailed siiidy. again based 
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The * classes dominantes' 

Many people, the government included, shared Brizola’s doubts about 
the probable reaction of bankers and financiers, industrialists 
employers, the owners of supermarkets and those whom he called the 
classes elomimmtes. In public, virtually everyone, with the notable 
exception of the bankers and financial speculators, welcomed the Plan. 
In private, their views and behaviour were often different. 

One tear, from the start, as prices were frozen, concerned supply 
(ubastecimento), the danger of empty supermarket shelves, shortages, 
perhaps rationing, and consequent protest.*^' One of Brazil’s biggest 
retail shop-owners. Arthur Sendas. president of Casa Sendas of Rio, 
thought a price freeze could only last a short time; ’If it continues for an 
indefinite period, within two months we will have shortages of all kinds 
of goods. 

Within a week of the Decree Law there were reports of such 
shortages throughout the whole country, sugar and rice in Brasilia, eggs 
and vinegar in Rio dc Janeiro, soap powder and tinned goods in Sao 
Paulo, and the press showed pictures of empty shelves, sometimes with 
notices blaming the suppliers. Often it was a matter of negotiating the 
price of supplies, as in the motor industry, where the factories refused to 
pay the price of parts because it included the infltition costs of F-ebruary. 
The ctiuse of the trouble, in many cases, was not a refusal to cooperate 
with the government, but simply the fact that it had frozen retail prices, 
but allowed suppliers and store owners to negotiate wholesale prices.''’ 
The problem ran right through the chain of supply. In the case of meal, 
for example, the beef farmers said they could not sell at the prices 
required, so the cold storage owners refused to buy and there was no 
meat in the shops. Funaro threatened that, if agreement were not 
reached, he would go for massive imports,**'’ but then came a problem 
with rice. There were anomalies everywhere, with some products priced 
at less than the cost of production, and some costing more at a huge 


on iin ESRC projL’Cl, ol itu’ protilcm of poverty ami of one aspect ol the sinrial security system.'" 
whicit Sarncy's governineni has promised to give urgent help, sec; Elizalreth Allen: I’overly wnl 
Social Welfare in Brazil. A ChuUenne lor Cieilian (SorernmeiU. Institute of l.atin Amcric.in 
Studies, University of (ilasgow, Uccasiirnal Paper No, 44 IWS, 

“* See Senhor, 18 March IV86. pp 49-51. ami. especially. 18 March, pp .12-4. 

Vein, 12 March 19Hf), p .12. 

Brazil lii/ormalion. No 24, April-Mav 1984, p I, 

*■ V'e/rr, 19 March 1986, p 41. 
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distance away than they did at the place they were made.*^^ Part of the 
problem was that no one was used to living without inflation. Previously 
costs were put up in anticipation of inflationary rises, and .some people 
did not even know their production costs.^ All kinds of dodges were 
tried, putting one cigarette less in the pack, selling underweight (often 
wildly) and, as always in Brazil, even if the government took offences 
seriously, the people found cause for laughter. 

Despite shortages and price anomalies, there was a rush to buy. 
especially among the middle class who went on a spending spree''" and. 
despite earlier fears, there seems to be relatively little evidence of 
deliberate attempts to sabotage the plan in terms t'f supply. There were, 
however, pressures from other quarters. Bankers, who had profited 
enormously from inflation, were aghast to find they had to survive on 
interest rates of between 2.3 and 3.7 per cent a month.''' I'unaro. 
enjoying the general applause of the nation, found a cirol reception on 
14 March, when addressing Febraban (Brazilian Federation of Bank 
Assoeiation.s"'). Instead of making concessions, which many of his 
audience had expected, he urged them toad just to the new rules and try to 
trim their costs.'*' a message repeated by Sarney in a newspaper 
interview; “The government is determined that the programme should 
not be sabottiged or boyeotted . . . Whoever sets himself up against the 
programme will be overwhelmed by the will of the nation. . . 


IhtJ.. 1 April IW6. p 2.(y 'Rombril' (a kmitol Bnllo pud I w.is li\i d :il a (iriic low it tli.in tin; co't 
ot priKluction. A tin ol V kiih.i sausapes cost 0.64 <.ru/ado\ in S.im.i C,il.iiin,i (whcic it w.is 
inadu) but its price in Fortale/a. omt kilometre', .iwas. was ti\ed at 6 4il 
I V/ri. 2 April i'JWi. pp. 2l>-r>. 

On Monday. 2X April.oneof Hrj/il'.sm<rsl|KipularleleMsioneoiiU’dMiis..lo So.irc' did a "keteb 
as the ‘Fiseala do .Sarney' (the lad> waleh-dop of Sarney). indienaiil ih.il a lodel roll w/ncli she 
hatl Iwiupht contained half a metre lesc than it should, lie did not know. .ii the nine ih.ii o\ei 
l.-SOOkilometrcNlo the vmth, in RioCirandcdoSul. the I ederal Holice haddewoseted that Horn 
Dia ((iood Moriiiup) toilet roll was S melree .short in ercr\ loll 1 27 instead ot ' lust a^ well 1 
warned them', said Jd. 

Hrazil liiinrmmion . Rio de Janeiro. (24) April- May p I 

" F(’;u. 12 March UlSfi. p 2K, Esiveially iwe Si-nluir. IS March I'Wh. pp ^7 nil 
/hid., 19 March 19S6, p .th. 

' /hid., pp .S2-.t. The incorninp proident ot Febraban, .Antonio de Padua Koeha I tini/. askevi the 
povernmeni to niiiiimiiie the diffieiiltiee of 'transition'. I iinaro replied that banker'' must bivt 
show that they had done everything possible to cut eONl.'> I or other evidence ol pres'>iire Irom 
bankers and of government resistance, .see Srnhor. II M.ireli l‘)S(i. p .ts. .iiid. especially, 
pp 4.V-5. 

O Ulolxi, 16 March 1986. tn the first weeks alter the announcement ol the Plan the police were 
called upon to try to discover the sviureeol wavcsol riinuiurs. csCK-cially in Rio and Sao Paulo, ol 
the imminent collapse ol hanks, especially when, in only iwodaysine.irlv March, more than WO 
million cru/ados were withdrawn from the Banco Itaii in .S.ivi Paulo by Irighleiied customers 
Again, the government and the bankers had to give reassurances lh.it no siieli ihre.ii existed 
V'f/u, 19 March 1986. pp .‘'4-5. 
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The bankers continued to grumble and to exert pressure, but the 
was general agreement, at least in public, that painful adjustments we: 
necessary. There were some exceptions, as, for instance, in the texti 
and clothing trade, which, as in Argentina, in response to the Austr, 
Plan, now defied the Cruzado Plan, taking advantage of season: 
changes and shifts in fashion to put up prices by 16 per cent in March an 
by 5 per cent in the first week of April.It was not, however, the pric 
of dresses which made the difference; the real challenge lay elsewhere 
The stock market, enjoying the biggest boom in years, suddenly was hi 
by a government decision that the pace of growth was too fast.**^ Thi 
provoked the comment that the most serious threat to the Plan la; 
within the government itsclf,^^ a subject which was nt>w aired publicly 
pointing to tensions and sharply different priorities even amon^ 
Sarney’s own ministers. One analysis divided the ‘saboteurs' of the Plar 
into five groups. First were the ‘spending ministers’, especially Irif 
Resende, Minister of Agriculture,*'” then Aureliano Chaves of Mines 
and Energy, Jose Reinaldo of Transptirt, Vicente F'ialho of Irrigation 
and Deni Schwartz of Urban Development. A second group was made 
up of ministers who acted within government as the spokesmen of 
business interests, trying to win exceptions in particular cases to put up 
prices. The bankers came third, arguing that only higher interest rates 
could prevent the massive dismissal of employees, followed by certain 
politicians of both the PMDB and PFL, with their eyes fixed on the 
elections of 15 November, asking for special government help for clients 
or supporters. F’inally, came the state governors, pressing, for example, 
for greater autonomy for their state banks in spending and making loans 
and. in effect to be exempted from the rigours of the Cruzado Plan, 
Resende was persistently pressing to allow higher prices, at one time 
for meat, at another for rice, and he wanted to spend heavily on, for 
example, development in Amazonas.*'*' He had to be firmly resisted by 
F’unaro, who was under constant prc.ssurc to end the freeze on prices. 
Aureliano Chaves was angry over the report which listed him among the 
‘saboteurs’ or ‘enemies of the package',"*’ but the demands he was 
making for heavy .state spending on, for example, Hletrobras, asking for 
one billion and two hundred million dollars to cover its external debt and 

Senhor, 22 April lyW), pp 45-7. 

Veja, 23 April im, p I'L 
■" Veja, 31) April 1986. p 20. 

Ibid., pp 20-5. 

Ibid., p 22. 

Senhor, 6 May I98f), pp .30- 2. 'Os inimigirs do bom senso.' Also Veja, .30 April 1986, pp 22-.I 
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investments in 1986, were righly regarded as fuelling inflation. He also, 
with other spending ministers, resisted government plans to impose 
tighter controls on his ministerial budget, because the changes 
suggested would lessen the political power and patronage of the 
ministry. He and other ministers joined forces with private interests to 
^ lobby their colleagues and, above all, the President. Often enough their 

■ demands were justified in terms of the job which needed to be done, as 
I when Iris Rcsendc urged the need to spend Cz$7() billion on essential 
I projects to stimulate agriculture."*' The Ministry of Fazenda, on the 
: other hand, complained of cea.seless pressure from agricultural lobbies 

■ (‘the meat lobby, the rice lobby, the maize lobby’) all asking for money 
which could not be given. Aureliano Chaves drew criticism mainly 

I because, as Minister of Mines and Energy, he headed a vast state within 
a state, containing some of the biggest and most expensive state 
companies within the economy. There was growing concern, in any 
case, over the size of the national deficit, to which slate companies made 
such a contribution. The President and the defenders of the Cruzado 
Plan were all too aware that special treatment or concessions to one 
ministry could undo everything they were trying to achieve; but the 
pressures were increasingly strong, and ever more difficult to resist, 
with Brizola and other eritics of the Plan waiting in the wings.'"' 

Sarney 

Most of the pressure fell, and still rests, on Sarney. who has committed 
himself passionately to the success of the Plan and to whom, so far. it has 
brought rich political dividends. People noted the sense of mission with 
which he approached it ("This is my mission and 1 am going to carry it 
out’).'"^' with the idea that destiny had w'orked in curious ways to bring 
him to the presidency for this purpose;'. . .a simple man brought by the 
caprice of life not only to this office, but also to take a decision which has 
generated the greatest economic change in the history of the 
! country.’"*' 

"" pp 31-2. 

■ Onlht prohlemof the delicil. which some people lurccasi could reacli ■> pci cciit oKiNPhs the 
end of ihc year, see Senhor. 13 May lyWi. pp 48-.S(). Funaro. ajiain spoke ol s.ibolcur' of ihc 
Plan and in an interview, on 7 May. said the povernmeni was doinpeicryihinj; to contain public 
spending. The slate companies, it was esliiniiled. were icsiionsiblc for a delicil ol 2 per cent ol 
GNP. One result of the growinj! worry over the deficit was a quickeiiine of plans to relorm the 
hanking system. Alsti on the deficit see the interview given b\ Minisier Joao Sayad to Joriiiil Ja 
Tartle. 13 May I'fSb. and Senhor. 2tt Ma\ IflHb. pp 32-4 

"" Veja. .3(1 April IWi. p 2S. 

See the interview with the Minister of Juslire. Paulo Bro.ss.ird. Vejii 12 March IMSb. p b 
/tH</..pK. 
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A survey suggested that over 9() per cent of the population supported 
the stabilisation programme,and, wherever he went, Sarncy wai 
warmly welcomed, as he spoke of the vital importance of the Plan and 
the need for popular support.'"^ Comparisons were made, inevitably, 
with Brazil's most successful populist leader, Getulio Vargas,'*"^ 
including the way in which Vargas used two different parties, the PSD 
and the FFB, to draw support from the conservative interior as well as 
support from the mass of urban workers. Sarney less than two years ago 
headed the PDS; in late March he became honorary president of the 
PMDB and, two weeks later, was made ‘patron’ of the PFL. This, in 
theory, brought him massive backing in Congress, since, in addition to 
the 252 deputies and senators of the PMDB and the 12S of the PFL, 
which made up the Democratic Alliance, he should be able to count on 
the help of the small hancadas of the PTB and of the Communist parties 
and of some of the PDS.'"'' His support among the middle class was 
extremely high, with 82 per cent thinking that his government was very 
able and only 2 percent thinking, after the Plan, that inflation would rise 
a lot, as compared to 51 per cent who thought so before its 
announcement.’"’ Some of the President's admirers argued that 
Tancredo Neves would not have had the imagination to launch the 
Plan."' while the rc.semblancc to Getulio Vargas was brought out even 
more strongly, when, on 1 May 1986. Sarney. flanked by Ulysses 
Guimaracs and Pazzianotto, defined, in a televised speech, the social 
priorities of his government: ‘We come to I May with head held high, 
able to shake hands with all the workers of Brazil.'"’ 

He signed the regulation for unemployment benefit, promised to 
send soon to Congress a bill freeing those who were retired or living on 
pensions from the need to contribute to the social welfare fund and 
announced that, in future, a representative of the workers and the 
Minister of Labour would sit on the National Monetary Council (CMN) 
responsible for major economic policy. I’he scheme for unemployment 


Veja ..«! April I'lSh, p 20. 

Senhor. 22 April, 1VS6. The PreMJcnl proudly announced on 15 May figures which showed thai 
72 per ccnl of all (he Iclevision sets in the country were switched on for his speech of the night 
before. 

See, for eximple. Jo.se Bardawil. 'Jose “(iclulio'' Sarney' [Senhor. 2S Mareh 198b, pp .17-8) 
stressing Sarncy's growing ennirol over the parties of the Ucmocratie Alliance and his aim tc 
strengthen his party support, perhaps by building his own party. 

"" Tc7u,9April im, p 25. 

'.See the survey of middle-class opinion reported in Senhor. 29 April 1986, pp .16-8. 

Luis Gonzaga Bellu/yo. Veja. 12 Mareh 1986, p 65. 

.Senhor, 6 May 1986, pp .12- 4. 
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benefit was only a modest one and the representation on the Council 
mainly symbolic, but it was enough to allow it to be described as: ‘the 
greatest advance in the social sphere since the lab<jur laws brought in by 
Getulio Vargas . . 

Here was Sarncy taking on Vargas's mantle of‘the fatherof the poor’; 
‘The President’s concern for history is evident. Having carried through 
the economic reform, Sarney is now going for social change. The next 
.step . . . agrarian reform.’"^ 

There were, at the same time, however, those who warned of the 
dangers of direct appeals to the people, of the tendency to neglect or 
di.sparage C'ongrcss, not just in the announcement of the stabili.sation 
programme, which arguably had to be produced without warning, but. 
once again, in the case of this social legislation. Delfim Ncto. warning 
of the dangers in terms of supply, added caustically that, in mobilising 
the people in support of the Plan, ‘they have put a tiger in the streets. 
Now they have to watch out for it.’' Even those generally in favour of 
the contents of the Plan were alarmed at the populist style. Instead of 
building and strengthening democratic processes and institutions, the 
‘New Republic' semed to be stepping backwards, reverting to 
demagoguery and the cult of personality, with the President's emotional 
appeal for help leading directly to violence, the sacking of shops and 
bars and the unleashing of deep, long-nurtured dislike of shop-keepers 
and traders, associated in the past with rapidly rising prices.'"’ The 
content of Sarney's populism might be different from that of Ouadros in 
Siio Paulo or Urizola in Rio de Janeiro,"^ but the nature of the appeal 


"' Ihiil.. p ,Tt.—Uiicniploymcnl boncfil was to he 70 per cent ol Ihe mininuim w.iee ((V Sli( 
for W'orker> who hail earned, on average. I 4 mininuim wage (1/ $1 U.' OO) in the three 
months before being unemployed, and l.SO per eent ol the minimum wage |C'/ $1 .-IKi.OO) lor 
thove who were earning three minimum wages. I hose w ho earned between I “> and three 
minimum wages would get .Sd per eent o( their basic pav (baseil on the average ol the Iasi three 
months, ealeulated by adding the wages for those three months and div iding b\ thiee ) Benefit 
would last for up to four months in any ftcriod ol eighteen months, but would st.irt only after 
seventy-five days of unemployment. Initially, this was to have been |ort>-li\e days, bin there 
were fears of the impact on the deficit 

IhiJ. .See also Maurieio Dias, ‘.Sarnev dcscobrc o povo'. ibut.. pp .L^-l'. 

W'/a. 12 March im, p 2V. 

'' See the very stern article by Llio Ciaspari. ’A ilcmoeracia dispensa \erifes'. I c/u. 12 March 
^ ^ IfWib, pp 58-y. 

See Ihe comments of Uchoa Cavalcanti in M. Dias. op. al.. Srnhor. b May I'lSti, p .Vi. lie 
distinguishes between Sarney’s attempt to find popular support for modern capitalism, aiming 
for modernisation and long-term growth, and Brizola's eoneern for redistribution ol income 
and less social injustice. The distinguished lawyer, Raymundo Faoro. deplored the use ol 
decree-laws (ibid., p .TS). while Carlos Nelson Couliiiho explained the forte ol BnzoF.i s 
reaction to the pacoie as stemming, in part, from the lael that Sarney was appealing precisely to 
Brizola's own constituency, 'the less organised sector of siK'iety'. ibul . p .Vi 
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was similar. One feature of it, in the case of Sarney, which alarmed 
many of those who hoped to see democracy strengthened in the ‘New 
Republic', was the assumption that the President could be, and was, 
above party or group interest and therefore able to short-circuit the 
system when he chose. ‘ “^The Plan and Sarney’s app>cal to the people, in 
effect, subordinated party politics to the ‘President’s project’,"'^ at once 
both reflecting and adding to the fragility of party politics after 
twenty-one years of military-backed government.'’" 


The parties 

Of all the questions of Brazilian politics at the start of the ‘New 
Republic’ and in the wake of the Cruzado Plan, the question of the 
parties is one of the keenest. Brazilian experience has shown how much 
easier it is to damage than to rebuild a political system and the long years 
of military rule have left the parly system, in particular, weak and in 
disarray. The elections (d November 1^X2 led, as seen already, to a deep 
crisis and subsequent split in the PDS, and in Rio dc Janeiro left the 
PMDB demoralised and under pressure from Brizola and the PDT. 
[".specially in the first months of office, the PDT used most of its weight 
against the PMDB rather than the PDS, cutting resources, for instance, 
to PMDB mayors to persuade them to move into Brizola's camp. In Sao 
Paulo, by contrast, the PMDB emerged strengthened and confident 
from the elections of 1982. giving a lead to the party throughout the 
whole country, suggesting that in the years ahead the PMDB would 
probably become the natural ‘party of government', democratic, 
reformist and somewhat left of centre.'"' It was, however, easy to 
exaggerate the strength of the party, even in Sao Paulo, where it 

"" See Sarney's own remark, p 1172, note 64 above. 

Senlior, 6 May l‘)86. p 36. 

Sec Veja, ‘O .Sarney das multiddes'. 12 March 1986. Senator Alfonso Camargo of the PMDH 
said that, when the politicians who were leaving the field saw the team doing better they came 
running back after the ball ‘which is with the President'. Deputy Crfstina Tavares. PMDB. from 
Pernambuco, said: ‘The President is above parties. ... He has removed Ulysses Guimaraes 
and Aureliano Chaves from decision-making and. personally, has assumed the centre of power 
. . .’,ihiti.,p 6.T-4. RaymundoFaoro,by contrast.said sudden shiftsof this kind weretypicalol 
weak governments; strong governments had bases which held them fast, making then 
movements slower, ihid. 

For useful material on the parties generally, sec David V. Fleischer (ed). Ox ParUdos PoUticos 
no Brasil, Brasilia, 2 vols 1981. Also Robert Wesson and David Fleischer, Brazil in Transition. 
New York, 1983, and Reischcr. ‘Brazil at the Crossroads: The Electioas of 1982 and 198.“)'. 
imimro) February 198.S. For the PMDB and the election in Sao Paulo see Bolivar I-amoumer 
and Judith Muszynski. ‘Sao Paulo, 1982: A Vit6ria do (P)MDB‘, Sao Paulo, 1983. Also 
Morcira Alves, op. cil., pp 22I1-.30. 
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remained a broad heterogeneous coalition, still without clear definitior 
of strategy or policy. The defeat of Senator Fernando flenriqui 
Cardoso in November 1985 showed that the party machine could not o 
itself guarantee a candidate's success and the last six months havf 
served to show still more clearly the fragility and confusion of part- 
politics, even in Sao Paulo. 

One of the currently most powerful and most ambitious of Braziliar 
politicians, Marco Maciel, head of the Casa Civil, commented earlier ii 
the year that: ‘Parties have practically disappeared. Ttiday they an 
mere strings of letters (sigliis) serving the interest of the candidate 
and there is general agreement as to the confusion of part 
labels, the weakness of party tics'”’ and the ease with which peopli 
move from one party to another.'”’ The 'pacotc'. said one of Brazil' 
senior lawyers, stripped away the last disguises:'. . . This is no longer; 
regime of parlies or of Congress''”’ 

! As the ‘New Republic' prepares for vitally important elections ii 
■ November 1986, especially that of the Constituent Assembly, tht 
; weakness and confusion of party |x>litics. and the evident lack of respec 
I for it on the part of some of the candidates, is a matter for concern.'- 
I The case of Sao Paulo illustrates the point. 

( It was generally thought that the victory of Ouadros in 198.'i wouk 
I open the way for the candidacy for governorship in November 1986 o 
Olavo Sctubal, Sarncy's Minister of Foreign Affairs, strongly backed b 
the PFL and elements of the business community.'”' who gave up ihi 
ministry in February in order to meet the electoral requirements. 1 
seemed that, standing for the PFL. he would be opposed by Maluf fo 
the PDS, Orestes Oucrcia, currently Vice-Governor, for the PMDB 

I Veja, 9 April IVfKi, p 24, 

j ' ' See the article by Eurico Figueiredo, Srnhor. 8 April 19Kb. pp .VS b .•\l>,«> C'liiudio Abr jmo. A 
I niaratona da i^^>cn^atc7^ ihid. b May 198b. pp .V4-.S. 

idem. Sec the article, 'A dan(;a dos parlidtK*'. The article parlicularlv note.^. for example, how 
AIcnear Furtado in Curitiba has left the I’MDB. which he helped lo found in 1979. having 
served the MDB for a dozen years, being cassado m 1977 (I'lyu says 1975) when leading th< 
MDB in the Chamber (See Flynn, op. cii. . p 512). He left to join the tiny Brazilian Municipalis 
Party (PMB), formed two weck.s earlier, saying that the PMDB hail lost its direction. H> 
apparently was joining forces with a group which intended to support the ex-mavor Jaimt 
Lerncr (PDT) for Senate, with the help of a former governor. Paulo Pimental (PDS) and ; 
deputy from the PFL. The episode underlines the general point 
” Raymundo Faoro. quoted in Senhar. b May 19Kb. p V5. 

As Fernando Henrique Cardoso put it in an interview in Rome in January 19Kb; 'How can >oi 
have democracy without political parties?' 

See the interview referred to on pp 116b-7 above. Setiibal was a highly respected banker 
previously president of Banco Itaii. the former mayor of Sao Paulo and a leader ot thi 
short-lived PP. lo which Tancredo Neves had belonged. 
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and by Hduardo Matarazzo Suplicy for the PT. But, only two weeks 
after leaving the Itamaraty, Setiibal announced on 2 March that he 
would not contest the governorship. It seems that, in part, he was 
wearied by the divisions within the PFL in Sao Paulo, partly caused by 
the sudden entrance of politicos fisiolof’icos (essentially, opportunistic 
office-.scekers and Vicars t)f Bray), who had come into the party, 
especially from the PDS of Maluf.*’^ His close associates and 
supporters, such as the banker, Herbert Levy, were suddenly without a 
candidate. Despite the PFL's support for Ouadros in elections for 
mayor, there was tiow talk of one or both of the parly factions moving 
towards the PMDB, an idea welcomed by Orestes Quercia :md by 
Montoro. 

I'he PMDB, cm the cither hand, had its own problems. I'he governor. 
Franco Montoro, had only just given full backing to the candidacy of his 
Vice-Governor, Quercia, who now was trying to restitch the 
Democnitic Alliance in Sao Paulo, talking to Setubal's main ciimpaign 
director, Jose Bonifacio Coulinho Nogueira. to the former minister. 
Roberto Gusmao and to former governor. Paulo Fgydio Martins.'"’ At 
the same lime, thremgh Deputy GasU’)nc Righi, leader of the PTB 
hiinnulii in Gongress, he was trying to mend fences in that direction, 
despite the problems this might cause on the left of his own party, where. 
indeed, Quercia's difficulties were substantial. The appearance of the 
Cruzado Plan had halted the shift towards Brizola of such PMDB 
leaders as Cardoso and Pazzianotto, but those on the left of the party 
were still concerned about the alarming lurch to the right of puulisui 
politics following the victory of Quadros.' ” Quercia was generally 
perceived as a 'machine' politician, who would do well in a party 
convention, but who would not necessarily win the support of more 
left-wing voters, many of whom, it w'as feared, might be drawn to the 

n’. 


Sfiihor. 11 March IWi, pp .S.V4. I'he parly was divided liclwecn Ihc ScUihalproup and another 
around JowS Maria Mann, formerly of the PDS. 

Ihid., p .S4 PFL national leaders such as Aurelianof'haves and Mareo Maeiel expressed then 
anxiety over the sit nation in .Sao Paulo and the national president, Senator Ouilhermc Palnieira 
of Alagoas, flew to Sao Paulo to try to fimf a solution. He. however, had other wtirries. bcmi! 
severely criticised by colleagues who wanted to see him replaced by Paulino ('[ccro. f'lecro i' 
clo«e to Aureliano Chaves and Palmetra to Maeiel. so. again, it was part of a struggle for power 
within the party. See Senhor, 18 March l*)86. p St). 

' Senhor. 18 March |y86, p .SI. There was talk of a Senate seat for Setiibal. 

' ” Cardoso had expretwed this fear in the interview in Rome. January 1986. See above p 1170 ami 
Note 58. Talking of the growth in strength of the right and the need to reshape and pull together 
the left of the party, he said that the only alternative might be to support Brizola. 
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Only two weeks after the excitement of the Cruzado Plan and the 
withdrawal of the candidacy of Scliibal, came a bombshell, the 
announcement by one of Brazil’s most prominent businessmen and 
industrialists, Antonio Hrmirio dc Moraes, that he would be a candidate 
for the gtwernorship of Sao Paulo. Antonio Ermi'rio was the head of 
Grupo Votorantim, the biggest private conglomerate in Brazil, made up 
of ninety-five firms, with wide-ranging interests in such areas as cement, 
steel, textiles and paper, with 55,(KK) employees in twenty states of the 
federation. Antonio Ermirio's personal fortune was estimated at about 
US$27.S million,'but, while one of the most successful businessmen in 
Brazil, he was respected on the left for not having contributed to the 
DOl-CODl, the forces of repre.ssion under the military regime, and for 
his commitment to political transition. Despite being attracted to the 
FFB, which elected Quadros. he had not helped Quadros. instead 
publicly supporting Fernando ffenrique Cardoso.'^’ Impressed by the 
Cruzado Plan, he at once announced a reduction in the mark-ups. 
previously calculated to allow for intlation, throughout his companies 
and it seems that his admiration for the Plan and the reaction to it were 
factors in making him decide to enter politics.' 

Antonio Hrmirio was also influenced in his decision by Robert 
Gusmao, who had resigned as Minister of Industry and Commerce early 
in the year, and who had been c.spccially influential in helping Tancredo 
Neves to become President. Gusmao. who resigned from the PMDB. 
just as Antonio Ermt'rio's name was being put forward, had also been 
one of the strongest supporters of Setubal's candidacy for the 
governorship, who. after deciding not to stand, after his defeat in the 
PF'L convention of 2 March, tried to persuade Antonio Erniirio to do 
so.'"' Neither Sarney nor Montoro could openly support Antonio 
Hrmirio. but other PMDB leaders, such as the Minister of Finance, 
Dilson F'unaro. openly expressed their admiration.'Clearly, he was a 
candidate who would take votes from both left and right, from Quercia 
and Maluf. as both recognised, and he was the ideal candidate for many 
of the business community, who already saw him. at fifty-seven years 

' Veja, 26 March 1W6. p M. 

'" Senhor, 25 March 1986, p M\. 

Ihid., 6 May 1986. p .16. 

Veja, 26 March 1986, pp .18-9. See, Ukj. on Gusmao. Senhor 2.S March 1986. pp .11-2. 

Ihid. See also Roberto Santos. Minister of Health. 'Ermirio has all the qualities tohead ago«^ 
government in Sao Paulo.' Fernando Lyra, former Minister of Justice of Tancredo Neves, said 
he would tx: a real threat to the other candidates. Senator t'arlos C'hiareili. leader of the PFL, 
praised his ainibinalion of modem capitalism and social concern, ihid .. p .17. Sarney was .said to 
he. at least, encouraging the candidacy. Senhor. 25 March 1986. p .11 
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old (one year older than Sarney), a strong possible candidate for the 
presidency of the Republic. He could, in fact, have been in the first 
government of I’ancredo Neves, but declined, just as in 19S4 he had 
refused the invitation of Montoro to run as Tancredo’s Vice- 
Presidential candidate, which, had he accepted, could already have 
brought him to the presidency.”^ 

Announcing his candidacy, Antonio Ermirit) declared; in order to 
carry out the changes 1 believe are necessary for the country, I need a 
fK)pular mandate.’' The one thing Antonio Ermirio lacked, however, 
for someone wanting a ‘mandate’ was a political party. He was n 
Lundidato sent partido (‘The candidate without a party’),a 
businessman who claimed to admire political parties, but not party 
politicians: ‘1 respect political parties, but the majority of them arc 
under the control of professional politicians, only interested in the 
spoils of office \sd interessados na fisiologia] . . 

AntUher businessman, himself a prominent politician and a former 
governor of Sao Paulo, Paulo Egydio Martins, took up this point in an 
important interview, in which he explained why he preferred Quercia to 
Antonit) Ermirio. One central point was the role which he thought the 
PMDB ought to play, especially in Sao Paulo: i believe that party 
discipline is fundamental to the existence of stable politieal institutions 
in our country, where the link with democracy and freedom is still very 
fragile . . 

The party, he argued, was more important than the man, so that, 
whatever the merits of Antonio Ermirio as a businessman, it was deeply 
alarming to see such a man, with no party links and no real political 
experience, parachuting into the midst of politics with such an impact; it 
presented a threat to the PMDB similar to the victory of Quadros in the 
election for mayor.”' Brazil, in the wake of the Cruzado Plan, trying 
hard to adjust, should not be lcx)king for an ‘ideal’ or charismatic man 
(in the mould of Quadros) which was one of the alarming features of 

Senhor, 25 March 19W), p 31, He also declined Sarney's invitation in February to become 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ibid. For the build-up to his candidacy, see ibid., pp 31-2. 
Especially sec the comments on opinion in the PUtnalto, that Surncy and his advisors were 
becoming increasingly anxious over the Sao Paulo .succession question, seeing support growing 
for the PT and Maluf. Itie candidacy of Setiibal. in effect, had been torpedoed by the malufista 
group in the PFL in Sao Paulo and Quercia did not seem able to guarantee victory for the 
PMDB; hence the enthusiasm for Antonio Ermirio. 

Veja, 26 March 1986, p .36. 

Ibid., 1 April 1986, p 31). 

Veja, 26 March 1986, p 39. 

’■*' Senhor, 15 April 1986, p 5. 

Ibid., p 6. 
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Vntdnio Ermirio; ‘a man without party . . . When I sec certain of his 
leclarations, how he almost disparages parties, and his attempt to make 
lirect contact with the people . . . this worries me . . I'his was all 
oo much like Janio Ouadros in 1961; hence Paulo Egydio’s support for 
Quercia and the PMDB. 

Paulo Egydio’s points were well taken, expressing the anxiety of 
lany people, not only in the PMDB, at the way in which a rich 
►usinessman, however able, and however liberal and impressive his 
ecord, could, overnight, jump into the middle of politics without a 
>arty base; however, it was with strong support among politicians and 
he electors in Sao Paulo*'^’' and even with the help, however tacit, of 
he government itself. Eventually, Antonio Ermirio found a party 
lome, the PTB,’’*"' but the same problem of party weakness, instability 
md confusion was evident throughout the country. The PMDB in 
Recife had split before the elections for mayor in November 1985. with 
he election of the PMDB dissident. Jarbas Vasconcelos, for the PSB; 
low there were rumours of splits in Minas Gerais, where in 1985 the 
*MDB had soundly defeated the PEL of Aureliano Chaves. The PEL 
vas in difficulty everywhere, especially in finding candidates, and was 
lusy patching up alliances with other parties against the common 
nemy, the PMDB.'"*^ Some of these alliances were quite startling, such 
s the possibility that Marco Maciel and the PEL might join forces with 
Irizola and the PDT to oppose the candidacy of Miguel Arracs and the 
’MDB in Pernambuco. 

The one exception to all this, at least in Sao Paulo, was the PT. which. 


Ibid., p 7, 

" By lulc April it was reported that he had more support in ihe indu.strial ABC towns than 
Ou^rcia: Srnhor, 22 April I9K6. A survey for the Fo/Iiu dr Siin Paulo pave him 2.^ per cent of 
popular support. Ouireia 1.1 per cent and Suplicy U) per ccni. ihid . 2*1 .\pril IWti. p 2f). 

''' Senhor, 2V April 1986. pp 22, 26-.11. Also ibid.. 6 May 1986, pp 68-9. For some ot the 
background to his choice sec W/a, 2 April 1986. p 12. ('oncerned at Ouercia’s dilficuht in 
finding a candidate for Vicc-(3ovcrnor(Pazzianotto had refused the offer), some people in the 
PMDB even discuvsed the possibility of Antonio Ermino Irecominp PMDB candidate for 
Ciovcmor, with Pazzianotto as Vice-CJovcrnor and Quercia as candidate for the Senate. Sec also 
ibid., 9 April 1986. p 24. where there is mention of Fernando Hennque Cardoso perhaps 
moving into the PSB (Partido SiKialista Brasilciro). where he may more easily tie able to help 
Antdnio Ermfrio against Quercia. The report also mentions, however, Antonio Ermirio's talks 
with Ouadros. While all this was going on. Quircta was apparently threatening to move to the 
PDT with Brizula, unless he got full support! 

Veja. 9 April 1986, p 25. There was talk of Senator llamar Franco leaving the PMDB to run as 
Crovernor for the PL (Partido Liberal) and of the governor, H61io Garcia, forming a new party 
after November 1986, See, too, Senhor. 6 May 1986. pp 66-7. 

Veja, 9 April 1986, p 25. 

Senhor, 11 April 1986,pp 28-9; this mainly critical article on Macicl(pp 26-.lt)) emphasises how 
ambitious he is, e.spceially in his bid to succeed Samey. 
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faced with substantial opposition, still tried to preserve its party base, 
discipline and loyalty, while working to elaborate a coherent 
programme and electoral strategy. The choice of candidate was made, 
after hard but democratic debate, agreeing on the economist and FF 
federal deputy, Eduardo Matarazzo Suplicy, a member of the 
industrialist Matarazzo family and brother-in-law of the current 
Minister of Finance, Dilson Funaro. Suplicy was chosen in preference 
to another federal deputy, Jose Genoino Neto. who in the l^TOs was 
imprisoned as he was about to take part in the guerrilla movement in 
Araguaia,'^'^ and to Ph'nio de Arruda Sampaia, former deputy of the 
PDC (Partido Democrata Cristao), cassudo (deprived of civil rights) in 
1%4 and now first suplenie (substitute candidate) for the Federal 
Chamber. There seemed to be no rancour. The defeated candidates 
said: The FF is a democratic party. It's united and. if the people want 
Suplicy we will support him . . 

Fhe party in Sao Paulo actually welcomed the candidacy of Antonio 
Lrmirio Moracs. as helping to make clearer to the electorate the eonllict 
of interests between capital and labour. Antonies Ermi'rio would take 
votes from the other parties and strengthen the FF's position. I le would 
separate the wheat from the chaff. Lula said. In the elections in 
November 198.'i the PT was faced with the strong campaign of Fernando 
llenrique Cardoso, which attracted votes from PT supporters, swayed 
by the argument that they should not waste their votes on Suplicy, who 
had no real chance of victory, the idea of the voio util. Now Lula argued, 
with Antonio Ermi'rio, 'the whole political picture in terms of the 
succession has changed greatly ... to the benefit of the FI'. . 

The Secretary-General of the party. Francisco Weffort. also believed 
that Suplicy could win, suggesting that he and Antonio Ermfrio 
represented different class interests, one, the workers, the other, 
employers. Again, he noted the ‘fragility of parties’, especially the 
PMDB, which he described as a ‘modern front’ rather than a ‘modern 
party’,weak ideologically by comparison with the socialist 
commitment of the PT. Weffort also stressed the technical and 
administrative competence of the PT, but there were those who 
doubted whether, even if Suplicy were to do well, his opponents would 


Srnhor. I April 1986. p M) 

Ibid., p 31. 

"I Jbid.. p 33. 

See the interview with Weffort, ibid., p 5. 
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thut the main problem is, in fad, rather the opposite, the danger of 
overheating the economy. Partly in response to shortages caused bv 
the consumer boom, the government has had to lift its curb on imports. 
which however, it can aff^ord to do.*''* Politically, too, the President is 
riding high, with the unions still presenting no real challenge, with the 
party sy.steni in disarray, especially the PMDB. of which until February 
he was virtually the prisoner. He may even find his position 
strengthened in Sao Paulo, if the PMDB's candidate is defeated in 
November. In a 'New Republic* which has returned so swiftly to 
populism. Sarncy has emerged as the most successful of all the 
populists. His success has only to continue till November and he will 
have at hand a Congress, acting as a Constituent Assembly, in which his 
authority will be paramount. Is there, therefore, no source of political 
challenge to Sarney and the Cruzado Plan? The answer is, yes, if not 
perhaps in the short term, and that answer is called Brizola. 

Brizola 

At a time when it was highly unfashionable and politically unprofitable 
to criticise the Cruzado Plan, Brizola did so loudly and publicly,'^'* and 

""In 1 ys.s 1W) people died in eonnietii over land and a further eighly in only the first lour months ol 
I'fSfi. The demand for agrarian reform has grown in volume, with powerful hueking from the 
church In its first year ot office the government of the ‘New Republic' drugged its leet. At the 
end of May the Minister of Agrarian Reform. Nelson Kibeiro, was replaced by Dante Oliveira 
and. in the wake of the much publicised murder of a priest in Sarney's own slate, the 
government announced it would lake tougher measures with landowners and speed up the pace 
of change. For an excellent survey ol the problem see Srnhor. 3 June IVSb. pp 20-31. For 
earlier reports see ‘Revolucao no Campo'. Afmal 19 March 19K.S, pp .3.S-41; ‘Agricultuta’. 
V'isat), 3 July I9S.S, pp 37-72; ‘Os fazendeirossearmam’. Vcja. 19 June I9S.3, pp 20-6; ‘Polilica 
Agraria do Regime l’ds-64’, IBASE. Rio de Janeiro. I9S4. and Vrja. 21 May 1986. pp 28-.V 
and 4 June, pp 44-7. 

See Senhor. 6 May 1986. p 33 and 13 May. p 24, which expres.ses alarm at the rise of inflation 
and ibid , 20 May, suggesting that the Plan will need adjustments, pritbably in July. The article 
reports growing concern over the deficit and over illicit price rises. 

"" By late April Sarney's economic advisers were .saying that some liberation of imports would he 
necessary. Senhor. 29 April 1986, pp 3<f-l. The plans for this were eventually announced in 
June. Sec Financial Times, 16 June 1986, which reports that restrictions are to be lifted on 
imports of several key agricultural and industrial products, in response to pressure from 
industrialists, food manufacturers and retailers, anxious to avoid short-falls and restore stocks 
The rest of the left was much more cautious, even the PT, unwilling to be seen out of step with 
the popular enthusiasm. See, for example, the interview with Weffort. Senhor, 1 April 198(> 
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_ground in consequence. Partly, as seen already, he attacked 

IT because Sarney was appealing to Brizola's own constituency, partly 
because Sarney’s greatly increased ptipularity reduced the pressure tor 
direct presidential elections before 1988, but also out of conviction that 
the Plan was not in the best interests of the workers and was an act ot 
political opportunism.*'^' 

The press, which has been, in general, so hostile to Brizola that he has 
had to buy space in it every week to reply to criticism and put his own 
message across, tends to exaggerate the damage done to him by the 
success of Sarney's intervention."'* In part, it reflects the wishful 
thinking of the middle class, especially in Rio de Janeiro. Many of them 
detest Brizola, whom they portray as an unscrupulously ambitious 
outsider, using the governship only as a springbt'ard for the presidency 
and doing great damage to the state in the process. Brizola is attacked as 
a fazendeiro, more often on his farm in Uruguay than in the interior of 
the state of Rio de Janeiro, an intolerant, authoritarian caudilho. who 
allows no participation in government and cannot stand criticism, still 
less strikes or opposition. The middle class accuse him of turning the city 
into another Calcutta, with beggars washing their clothes and 
themselves in public fountains, of reducing the transport system to 
chaos, of failing to collect rubbish, of doing nothing about rising crime, 
of neglecting the public health service, and of ever> form of 
maladministration, sacrificing everything to the building of his 
proposed five hundred or so Brizoldes. the CIKPs or integrated schools. 

There is some substance to these charges, though they go much too 
far. What is true, is that Brizola has made clctir options within a 
coherent, though not carefully detailed, strategy. He is not an 
intellectual, not guided by theory or explicit ideology, but his priorities 
and policies are clear and consistent, as they have been for the last thirty 
I years, since he was Mayor of Porto Alegre in the 19.S()s and Ciovernor of 
I Rio Grande do Sul from 1959 to 1963. As Governor, he created the 

I Caixa Econdmica Estadual and intervened to tighten up the banking 
I system more generally; he encouraged investment to improve energy 


Sec the interview with Brifola, Senhor. 29 April tytiti. p S, where he ilraw* an historical 
parallel, noting that, within a year of Princess Isabel signing in ISKK the act which ended slaverv, 
the monarchy fell. 

Brizola, on the other hand, tends to exaggerate the hostility of the pres.s. Me is also exiremelv 
partial in his treatment of it, using it when he can. but regarding even the erin.siruetue criticism 
to be expected of a free press as an act of hostility. -See the comments ol Evandro CarKis de 
Andrade of O Globo and Marcos Sii Correia of Jornal <Ui Brasil. .Senhor. (i April IWib, p 44. 
Also Afmal, 4 September 1984, pp 46-8, 
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resources, communications and transport, and caused a political uproar 
by bringing under state control a subsidiary of I'lT. Above all, he gave 
priority to education, both primary and secondary."’' Brizola is fully 
within the tradition of Brazilian trahalhismo, which largely had its 
origins in Rio Grande do Sul. He is a tough, instinctive politician, with a 
feeling for what the people need and want, and with an extraordinary 
ability to communicate with the less privileged sections of society, 
whether in a speech in a public square, on television, which he uses with 
enormous suece.ss, or in writing, where he speaks to the people directly, 
simply and cogently. 

F’he debate over the nature of the Brizola administration in Rio dc 
-laneiro since March 1^8.1 still goes on, and cannot be developed here. 
'I’he state is divided, often passionately, for or against him: not, in 
general, over his party, the PDT, but over Brizola who leads and defines 
and lends colour to the party. Despite the strictures of Tancredo Neves 
on the eve of his inauguration in March lyK.S,"’^ Brizola has been 
especially well-served by some of his state secretaries, most notably, by 
his Secretary of Finance, C'esar Maia, who brought order and discipline 
into state finances, despite the exceptionally hostile attitude of the 
federal government in holding back money due to the state. He is also 
extremely well-served by staff at lower levels of the administration, who 
have to do the dogged, often thankless, work in the favelax, in the 
schools, often disagreeing with certain features of Brizola's programme, 
often irritated, even appalled, by his style of government, but loyal to 
the basic ideal of his programme, a more equal distribution of resources 
and a better quality of life for the poor and underprivileged families, 
especially in urban Rio de Janeiro and the notoriously poor and violent 
baixada fluminense. Resources are thin, and, if spread more widely. 


Slutiics <if nri/()l:i jirc lew and rather wreak. See. however, the useful entry in Ituionario 

Vol. I. Rii) de Jiineiri): ldS4, p 4Kd. Also Moni/ 
Randeira. HnzoUi c o Trahalhismo. Rio dc Janeiro. lyV'J; l.auro Sehuch. Tara Onde Vai 
Hrizola'.' 'Irabalhismo ou SiMialisma, Rio dc Janeiro, IVS.J, and t'ibilis da Roeha Viana 
Kf/ormat de Base e a Tolilaa Sacionalista de De.senvolvimcnio—de (lenilio a Jango. Rio de 
Janeiro: 1980. See especially, Idi/aheth Allen, Housuik Vrofframmes, Opposition Oovernmem. 
and the Move towards HemtKraey in Brazil: Institute of Latin American Studies. 

University of (ila.sgow, (K'casional Paper, 1980 (forthcoming). Allen notes how Bri/olii, as 
governor of Rio Grande do Sul, provided 6,.J02 new schcxils. 088,209 new pupils, and 42.1.'' 
new teachers. 

The RSRC research project referred to above ts still in progrcs.s and the preliminary findings are 
just now being written up. For a useful, succinct, and generally fair, evaluation of the Brirola 
gtrvcrnmcnt sec Senhor, 0 May 1980, pp 37-00. 

Tancredo spoke disparagingly of the quality of Brizola's Secretariat. In reply, Brizola and his 
Sccretanes decided not to attend the ceremony in Brasilia. 
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ivould be thinner still. Therefore, they have been concentrated, 
especially in education and, to a lesser extent, in housing. 

The middle classes howl, and damn Brizola, but the people vote for 
him and his candidates, as was seen in the overwhelming victory of 
Saturnino Braga and Jo Resendc in Rio dc Janeiro last November. In 
Rio, Saturnino Braga took 40 per cent of the votes, 1,0.^9,629,"’'^ more 
than those of the other candidates put together. The PDT also won in 
Porto Alegre and came very close in Curitiba and Florianopolis and 
Recife. Brizola still needs to consolidate his position in Sao Paulo, as 
he well knows,but the PDT, though it has suffered some serious 
divisions and defections, has the potential ability to project itself at the 
national level, and to attract to itself powerful defectors from other 
parties, reacting against the growth of the right, as was seen in the fe\s 
weeks before the announcement of the Cruzado Plan. 

Here one touches the vital ptrint. There are. at present, only two 
leaders of the left with genuinely national stature. Lula in Sao Paulo and 
Brizola in Rio dc Janeiro. Of the two. Lula, it may be argued, is the 
more original, the stern, clear voice of working-class mobilisation, 
linked to a sharp analysis of the issues at stake. Brizola has counter¬ 
balancing qualities, above all, the ability to win votes: for this he is 
leared by the people in power even more than Lula. Interviews in the 
favelas of Rio de Janeiro and in the cities and townships of the baixada 
fluminense emphasise the political support for Brizola and his party, 
often referred to simply, as o partido do povo ( the party of the people'). 
The elections of November will be important for Brizola, and, if early 
surveys can be believed, his candidate has leeway to make up,''*''' onlv 
partly because of the Cruzado Plan; but the elections of Nox ember 19Nb 
will not be the end of the story; elections for president arc still to come. 

Sarney has gambled. Perhaps he has put himself into an unassailable 
position:but in his gamble he has involved all those assixciatcd with 


() (lloho, IS November 1VS.S. 

See Alton, op. al. Also Maurioio Dins 'As csIocmIcs de Hn/oln . Senhor. 20 .Norombci l*)S."'. 
pp ^7-9 ami Voy'a. 2i) November l‘(S.S. 

See Senhor. t.S April mSb, pp .t.S-fi. 

For discu.ssion of srrmo of Brizola'scurrent difficullics sec 1 1711 . ’I Ma> ItSti. pp 2(>-7 linzol.i 
is complaining of worse treatment by the federal gosernment under Sarnev than under 
Figueiredo. tie says Sarney is tmlding back fund.s iluc to ihe stale of Rio de .liinetro to make 
things more difficult in the period leading to the Novemlier elections. There have also been 
more defections from the PDT. 

One senior Brazilian diplomat recently suggested that. e\ en it the Plan were to f.iil. .Sarney may 
be above the criticism and blame which would tolkiw. Ifc »:ls the President who tried, bravely. 
to bring in the neces.sary changes. Others must face the music 
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and the Stockholm Conference on Confidence and Security Building Measures and , 
Disarmament in Europe (CDE). 

On regional issues, no agreement was registered except that of continuing the 
regular exchange of views at expert level on various regions. Such exchanges had 
already taken place on the Middle East, East Asia, South Africa. Central America 
and Afghanistan. Fundamental disagreements over Nicaragua were reported to have 
persisted at the summit, hut Cieorge Shultz said that Afghanistan had been 
extensively discussed, despite its absence from the communique. Shultz reported 
that there had been a broad hint of future Soviet accommodation involving a 
political solution, and a schedule for the withdrawal of troops.’" The sole reference 
to human rights was an agreement on 'the importance of resolving humanitarian 
cases in the spirit ol cooperation', though the subject too was reported to have been 
extensively discu.s.sed. 

Perhaps a major achievement of the summit was its attempt to institutionalise a 
■process of dialogue' between the two powers, which would be intensified and J 
regularised at various levels, including the holding of further summits. Mikhail . 
Gorbachev accepted an invitation from President Reagan to visit the US in IVSb, and 
it was agreed that the visit would be reciprocated in 1W7. There would also be 
regular meetings at foreign minister level. Progress was made on other bilateral 
contacts, which had been halted by US Presidents Carter and Reagan in prote.st at 
the invasion of Afghanistan in 1979. and the imposition of martial law in Poland in ; 
1981. The two foreign ministers signed a six-year agreement on cultural, educational | 
and scientific contacts and exchanges, and agreed that these contacts should he I 
expanded. The leaders agreed a set of measures to promote air siifety on Ntirth 
Pacific routes to prevent such incidents as the shooting down of a Korean • 
airliner hy Soviet forces. Noting that negotiations had begun for the resumption ot 
air services between the two countries, the two leaders agreed that their countries 
should simultaneously open C'onsulates-Gencral in New York and Kiev (to 
supplement those already in existence in San Francisco and Leningrad). Further 
support was given to cooperative measures for the preservation of the environment, 
and to develop thermonuclear fusion as a source of energy. 

Although no mention was made m the joint .statement of the elimination of SDl as 
a precondition to agreeing on strategic arms control, Mikhail Gorbachev reiterated 
Soviet opposition to 'Star Wars' at a press conference following the summit.” 'I'hf 
Soviet Union, he said, was determined to keep up with the US if it persisted in it', 
space weaprins research. Both leaders emphasised that differences remained 
between the two powers, and that the summit’s substantial achievement would 
depend on future actions, rather than on the statement of intent.’' 

Following the summit, Mikhail Gorbachev attended a meeting of the Warsaw Pad 
in Prague on 22 November 1985. According to lass, the official Soviet News Ageno 
the six Pact leaders gave their full support to the Soviet position at the summit 
acknowledging that the problems of arms control had not been solved, bu: 
considering that the statement of intent not to pursue military superiority was "i 
considerable value.” On the same day, before addressing the US Congress on tin 
summit,’'* President Reagan briefed the NATO Council in Brus.scls. LoM 
Carrington, the NATO Secretary-General, reported that the President had referrej 

to the summit in positive terms, and received support in return. Margaret Thatchi] 

1 
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TIM SHORROCK* 


The struggle for democracy in 
South Korea in the 1980s and 
the rise of anti-Americanism 


In the first half of 1986, a scries of events in South Korea captured the 
attention of the world press and marked a turning point in the history of 
that country’s opposition movement; 

• Early in the year, the opposition New Korea Democratic Party 
(NKDP) initiated a nationwide signature campaign and a series of mass 
rallies calling for a change in the 1980 Constitution and direct 
presidential elections. In a remarkable display of unity, the campaign 
gained the support of major religious and academic organisations, and 
the provincial rallies drew hundreds of thousands of ordinary citizens— 
the largest public demonstrations since General Chun Doo 1 Iwun seized 
power in a military coup d'etat on 17 May 1980. 

• In mid-February, just as the campaign was taking off. the twenty-year 
rule of Ferdinand Marcos over the Philippines suddenly came to an end. 
This victory of ‘people’s power'—and the decision of the US President. 
Ronald Reagan, to support the new administration of Prc.sidcnt 
Corazon Aquino—forced Chun to back away from his staunch 
resistance to constitutional change. Just one day after Mr Marcos left 
Manila. Chun rescinded his order that all participants in the signature 
campaign be arrested, and the mass rallies began. Suddenly observers 
were asking: with Marcos gone, will Chun be next? 

• During the spring, student and w'orker demonstrations were held 
calling for the removal of US troops and nuclear weapons from the 
Korean peninsula and condemning the US fi>r suppi'rting the military 
regime and perpetuating the division of Korea. These demonstrations, 
which peaked in early May with a violent clash between demonstrators 
and riot police in the industrial city of Inchon, marked the first time 
since the 194()s that elements of the South Korean opposition have 
openly identified themselves as anti-imperialists, and underlined a key 


* The author is indebted to many Korean and American friends for their insight and 
support. 
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development in Korea since 1980; the emergence of an organised 
(though largely underground) movement identifying with the Third 
World and demanding radical changes in Korean society and the 
country’s relationship with the US and Japan. 

• On 30 May, following a visit to Washington, the opposition party 
president, Lee Min Woo, met Roh Tae Woo, a former army general and 
head of the ruling Democratic Justice Party (DJP). The two men 
imnounced tin ‘accord’ calling for a special session of the National 
Assembly in order to shape a constitutional change to pave the way for 
elections and a possible power-sharing arrangement between the 
NKDP and the military. 

These events have occurred at a time when South Korea is being 
closely watched by the world as it prepares to host the 1988 Summer 
Olympic games. Scheduled to take place shortly after a new President is 
sworn in. these Games are viewed by the Chun Government as a 
symbolic ‘coming of age’ for South Korea. A successful Olympics would 
cap the first peaceful transfer of power since 194.S, giving South Korea 
the international stamp of respectability, legitimacy and prestige, and 
presenting the country as a mature middle-ranking industrial power, 
'{'he obvious model is the 1964 Olympics in I'tikyo, which projected 
Japan hack into the world community twenty years after losing a 
catastrophic war. But the emergence of a radical, anti-American mass 
movement and the potential for political unrest over the next two years 
has alarmed the Korean government and raised concerns in the US. 
which is worried that instability in South Korea could upset the huge US 
economic and military stake in Korea and weaken the bonds between 
the US, Japan, and South Korea, How the Chun and Reagan 
governments react in this volatile situation could have far-reaching 
effects for Korea and Northeast Asia. 

Phis article will discuss the significance of the Korean opposition, 
focusing on the current campaign aimed at changing the country's 
Constitution to allow for direct presidential elections. First, it will 
discu.ss the background to Chun Doo Hwan’s rise to power and the 
actions taken by the United States during this period. Second, it will 
analyse how the democratic opposition movement has changed since 
1980, with particular emphasis on the rise of anti-Americanism. It will 
conclude with a discus.sion of how the various groups within the 
opposition hope to change the Coastitution, and what the possible 
outcome of this campaign could be. 
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South Korea under Park Chung Hee 

Between 196] and 1979, South Korea was ruled by Park Chung Hee, a 
military man who seized power in May 1961. Park's rule was 
characterised by rapid economic growth (averaging 10 per cent a year), 
a repressive, authoritarian style of government, and close tics with 
Japan, which from 1970 on was the largest investor in the country and 
the primary supplier of technology, and the US, which maintained a 
sizeable force of ground forces on the peninsula after the Korean War. 
In 1965, after signing a Normalisation Treaty with Japan (which brought 
the first initial spurt of capital for the country's export-led 
industrialisation programme). Park's ties with the US strengthened 
with an agreement to send 25,(XK1 Korean troiips to fight in Vietnam. 

By 1970, the direct US military role in Indo-China was slowing down, 
.shifting to the strategy known as 'Vietnamisation'. and the Nixon 
Administration began the slow withdrawal of US ground forces from 
the region (between 1969 and 1975. over 7(K).(HK) US troops left Asia). 
As part of the policy, in 1971 the US announced the pull-out of the 
Seventh Division (tf the US Eighth Army from Korea. Park was also 
informed that the US could not guarantee the presence of the remaining 
division beyond 1980. 

Park, who had gained power in the name of anti-communism, saw 
these moves as a weakening of the US commitment to defend South 
Korea. This feeling was reinforced when President Nixon announced 
that he was opening up relations with China in 1972—a move that Park 
followed with the first discussions between North and South Korea 
since 195.'!. Out of these meetings came a joint agreement, announced 
on 4 July 1972, for the peaceful unification of Korea. I-'or a time, many 
Koreans believed that their long nightmare of national division might be 
over, but hope gave way to despair when President Park used the 
unification agreement to increase his own pow er, leading to seven years 
of increasingly harsh repression. 

The only way in which South Korea could defend itself and negotiate 
with the North, Park reasoned, was by building a strong and 
independent economy, with heavy industry at the core. Thus in the fall 
of 1972, Park instituted the Yusliin (roughly translated as ‘revitalising’) 
Constitution to 'eliminate all inefficient and unproductive factors and 
promote the national strength and wealth by uniting all the people 
under the same objective and mind.’' The Yushin system concentrated 

' Ouoted in Korea's Economy Past and IWseni. Republic iif Korea. tv7(i. 
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nearly all political power in the office of the President, and gave Park 
the authority to issue emergency decrees at any time. 

The Yushin system created tremendous strains within South Korean 
scKiety. Big business groups benefited, and reaped huge profits at the 
expense of low-paid workers and small and medium businesses. Dissent 
within the universities and churches was crushed, and popular 
politicians like Kim Dae Jung were imprisoned. But as the 1970s wore 
on, the democratic movement grew in strength and by 1979 was able to 
mount a major challenge to Park’s rule. 

I'he opposition movement under Park Chung Hee 

The goals of the dissident movement of the 1960s and 1970s were to 
establish a constitutional democracy based on the model of the United 
States and eventually to move towards reunification with North Korea 
through a process of negotiation. Most Korean dissidents viewed the 
US as a friendly power, supportive of their movement’s democratic 
goals, and thus almost peripheral to the struggle for a pluralistic 
democracy. The country that drew most public condemnation was 
Japan. W'hich since 1965 was the strongest supp<irtcr of the Park 
government and by 1970 the largest investor, dominating much of the 
Korean manufacturing sector as well as the country’s external trade. 

Kven when Park declared martial law in 1965, 1972, and 1975, these 
actions were viewed largely as reactions to US policies—such as 
President Nixon's ‘opening’ to China or the collapse of the Saigon 
government—than as moves directly supported by the US. Perhaps the 
most revealing example of the attitude towards the US was the reaction 
of many dissidents to President Carter’s plan to withdraw the US 
Second Army Division from Korea in 1976. When asked to comment on 
this policy, most Koreans expressed fears that it would tempt North 
Korea to invade or increase the level of repression in the country—and 
asked Americans not to support the withdrawal. 

‘In the ebb and flow of human events, specific tactics may change. But 
what is essential is this; that people fighting for freedom in any countrv 
should feel that America is on their side, on the side of freedom’, Kim ' 
Dae Jung told a reporter in 1979.^ 

This attitude can partly be traced to the legacy of anti-communism 
and memories of the Korean War, which combined in many peoplc.s' : 
minds into a strong fear of the Soviet Union and North Korea and a 

i 

•’ ‘A visit with Kim Dae Jung.' Christian Science Monitor, 9 July 1919 
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feeling of genuine warmth towards the US for supporting South Korea 
with the sacrifice of thousands of young men and millions of dollars in 
aid. The US support for the 196<) student rebellion against Syngman 
Rhee—when the US Ambassador publicly stated his support for 
democracy and virtually ordered Rhee to step down—added to this 
x:rception. The escalation of tensions between President Park and 
successive US administrations during the 1970s over human rights, and 
;he ‘Koreagate’ bribery scandal also served to underline the view that it 
tvas the Park dictatorship and not US interests that were at the core of 
Korea’s problems. 

But the.se illusions were to be shattered when the test of American 
:ommitment to democracy came in 1979 and 1980. 

The political crisis of 1979 

As popular dissatisfaction with the cightecn-ycar rule of Park Chung 
Hcc increa.sed and labour unrest grew in 1979. the pt)litical opposition 
gained visibility and strength. In May 1979, Kim Young Sam was 
elected as the new party chairman of the oppiosition New Dernwratic 
Party (NDP) after promising to fight for democratic reforms. Then in 
August, the workers' struggle burst into the headlines of the nation's 
normally censored press. Two hours after the midnight curfew on 11 
August, 1,000 riot police raided the headquarters of the NDP. where 
180 women workers of the YH Industrial Wig Company and .^0 NDP 
members were in the second day of a sit-in to protest at the factory's 
closing. Many workers, NDP members, and reporters were badly beaten 
during the raid. A young woman, an c.xecutive member of the labour 
union, was killed. The incident was front-page news throughout South 
Korea for days.^ 

In early October President Park ousted Kim Young Sam from the 
National Assembly, ostensibly over his public appeal to the US to 
withdraw support from Park’s dictatorial rule. Soon thereafter. students 
and dock workers led large demonstrations in Pusan, Kim's hometown; 
the unrest rapidly spread to the nearby Ma.san Free Export Zone. A few 
days later, on 26 October 1979, Park was assassinated by the director of 
the KCIA, who feared that Park's hard line against dissent was leading 
to a violent revolution. 

Many Koreans rejoiced at the death of the dictator, and looked 
forward to an end to military rule, a new Constitution, and a 

Korea Herald (.Seoul) 12-1.'' August IVTV. 
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presidential election. There was widespread confidence that these 
moves towards democracy would be strongly supported by the'US. 

The re-evaluation of US Asia policy 

But by the late I97()s. USpolicy in Asia had undergone a significant shift 
from the early part of the decade, when the military was pulling its 
strategic forces out of Asia. This shift was rooted in the US defeat in 
Vietnam and the overall weakening of US power in the Third World 
during the 197()s. a perception heightened by the collapse of the Shah of 
Iran, one of the strongest US allies in the Middle East, the Sandinista 
revolution in Nicaragua, and the growing strength of revolutionary 
movements in the Philippines and E^l Salvador. 

In 197S. the Carter Administration announced that a long-term 
agreement had been reached with Japan on strengthening regional 
military cooperation in Asia; for the first time, Japan promised to 
supply the US with high technology products for military use and extend 
its military responsibilities l.OtK) miles offshore. In the same year, a 
bases agreement was signed with the Philippines, and military aid to 
Thailand was increased. These policies were announced at the same 
time that the US decided on a 'China tilt' in its foreign relations. 
Negotiations with Vietnam over diplomatic recognition and aid were 
suspended in favour of close relations with the People's Republic of 
C’hina. Meanwhile, China and Japan signed a friendship treaty with an 
'anti-hegemony' clause clearly aimed at the Soviet Union. 

As part of this strengthening of the US strategic position in Asia, the 
US and Korean militaries became closely integrated through the 
formation of the C'ombined Forces Command, which placed 80 per cent 
of the Korean Army under the direct command of a US general. A new 
annual war game involving thousands of American and Korean troops. 
‘Team Spirit', was inaugurated. 

As the US strategic position in Northeast Asia deepened, one 
problem remained for the Pentagon: the 1976 promise of President 
Carter to withdraw the remaining US Army troops from the Korean 
Peninsula. Almost from the day this policy was announced, the 
Pentagon and military supporters in the Congress lobbied strongly w 
reverse it. In mid 1979, the Administration finally relented and placed 
the plan ‘in abeyance’, justifying the decision with the sudden 
‘discovery’ ‘that the North’s personnel strength is about 2(K),(X)0 greater 
than . . . thought’.I 

■* Statement by John A Wickham. Jr, then commander of US forces in South Korea, before 
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Thus, when Park's Yushin system finally collapsed in 197^, the US 
trategic stake in South Korea had deepened. To the consternation of 
Corean democrats, this stake was to override the concerns with human 
ights and democratisation. 


Chun Doo Hwan takes control 

\ftcr Park’s death, nation-wide martial law was declared and an interim 
^resident, Choi Kyu Hah, took over as the civilian head of government. 
I’hoi immediately moved to defuse pt^litical tcnsit>ns. freed many 
xilitical prisoners, and promised open presidential elections within a 
/ear. The Carter Administration assured the American public that 
lemocratic progress was being made. 

But the moves were oppo.sed by a group of hardline military officers, 
cd by a young Lieutenant-General named ('hun Doo Hwan. who since 
Vtarch had been the Commander of the Korean Defence Security 
C’ommand and had spent two years leading Korean counter-insurgency 
forces in Vietnam. On the night of 12 December 1979—just hours 
before President Choi was to name a new cabinet—Chun tind his key 
supporters in the Korean military led an internal coup and gained 
control of the military. 

Publicly, the US military protested at Chun's unauthorised 
movement of troops, while the Stale Department warned of further 
unrest if democracy was stalled by the military. But neither President 
Carter nor General John Wickham (at the time the US commander in 
Korea) ever made a move against Chun. Moremer. when a group of 
officers approached Wickham in January 19S(l with a plan to overthrow 
Chun, they were told they would not be supported by the IIS.' And as 
the political crisis in Korea intensified over the next si.x months (and 
C arter became increasingly Jilarmed over global events such as the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the Iranian take-o\er ol the 
American Embassy in Teheran), the US grew to see Chun—and 
another period of military rule—as the only possible alternative for 
South Korea. 


ticnale Armed Services Commiaee. February l^WV Many anal\Ms seoried al ihe C .irlcr 
Administrulion's rcii.soning. The FFtR wmincnied, for example, ih.tl '( arter s claims that 
the new us.*iessment (of North lvorea| has alfcred the siraleitie pieture in Korea should . K’ 
taken with the traditional ptnch of salt. Very link’ has altered—except US political perceptions. 
‘Yanks who won't go home,' f-'iir t'a-wm lUonoinif Rcxifw. Fehruary 
' ‘South Korean military will slay out of polities, lop US (leneral savs .-I wa H all Sinn Journal. 
11 March l<Wm. 
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After the initial shock of the Park assassination, the mass movement 
in South Korea grew in strength. In the first few months of 1980, an 
unprecedented wave of labour and student unrest swept the country. 
In the second week of May, hundreds of thousands of students 
demonstrated in Seoul, demanding an end to martial law and the 
restoration of democracy. When the interim government promised to 
consider the student demands, the students called off their mass 
protests and set 17 May as the deadline for the government to publicly 
announce its .schedule for a return to democratic rule. Both the 
opposition and ruling parties declared their intention to vote for an end 
to martial law. 

But since his take-over of the military in December, Chun Doo Hwan 
had been carefully consolidating his power. In April, he was 'appointed' 
director of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA), the first 
time a military officer had headed the dreaded agency. Then on 17 May, 
Chun declared martial law throughout Korea, bringing an abrupt close 
to the shortlived movement for democracy, later termed the 'Seoul 
Spring'. With the 40,(KKI US troops in Korea on full alert, thousands of 
South Korean troops and tanks were deployed in Korean cities. 'I'hc 
National Assembly was closed. Paratroirpers occupied all universities. 
Hundreds of dissidents who had spoken out since the October 
assassination of Park were arrested or driven underground. 

The Kwangju incident 

But in the south-western city of Kwangju, a traditional centre of 
resistance to central rule, students and other citizens protested about 
martial law by demonstrating in the streets. P'or reasons still 
unexplained, paratroopers deployed to the city began a systematic 
assault on the demonstrations, killing and wounding scores of youths 
with bullets and bayonets. Within days, the situation had escalated into 
an armed revolt, and with guns seized from nearby armouries, 
‘citizens’ army’ drove the martial law troops out of the city. For the first 
time in decades, the people of Kwangju had control of their own city. 
Daily demonstrations called for democracy, unification, and an end to 
military rule. A citizens' committee was formed to negotiate with the 
military, and requests were made for US assistance in the talks. 

But no such assistance came. Unlike the 1960 revolt against Syngman 
Rhee, when the Eisenhower Administration refused to allow Korean 
troops under US command to be deployed against the demonstrators, 
the US opted for a military solution and solidly backed General Chun's 
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claim that the Kwangju uprising was a threat to national unity. On 26 
May, General Chun requested that US General Wickham release 
2(),(KX) troops under his command to put down the rebellion. The 
request was granted, and early in the morning of the 27th, paratroopers 
and army troops armed with heavy machine-guns entered Kwangju and 
put an end to the resistance. During the crisis, a US aircraft-carrier 
group led by the USS Coral Sea and two AWAC surveillance planes 
were deployed to Korea to show US support, and North Korea was 
strongly warned 'not to interfere’.''The news of direct support from the 
US was broadcast to the people of Kwangju from helicopters and 
proclaimed throughout the nation in blazing newspaper headlines. 
Koreans who had expected help from Carter were dumbfounded: an 
American teacher living in Seoul at the time wrote. 

‘Shock’ is an insufficient word to describe the reaction when people read these 
words in black and white in the newspapers. And anti-Americanism’ is a 
simplistic label for the emotions that have been generated out of that shock, the 
intense feeling of having been deceived and betrayed by somebody you trusted 
and had high hopes in.^ 

As the weeping citizens of Kwangju buried their dead, the US 
government blandly called on the new military leaders to resume 
progress ‘towards the establishment of a broadly based civilian 
government’.'' Within a week. President Carter dispatched John 
Moore. President of the US Exprvrt-lmport Bank, to Seoul. Mwre 
assured the new military junta that US economic support would 
continue, and gave approval for a $6(X) million loan to the government. 
With this ‘seal of approval’, the Chun regime had passed its first and 
most difficult hurdle. 

Four months later. Chun’s drive for the presidency was catapulted 
forwards through a press interview with General Wickham, who told 
two foreign reporters that the US would support Chun if he emerged as 
president. The interview, carried by the Associated Press and the New 
York Times, was given front-page coverage in every newspaper in South 
Korea. Wickham said that 


'' 'Korean Generals rcporledly .seek greater power'. WashinilKm :!S Mas IVSt). For well 
documented report on the IIS role during this period, see ’Dernoer.iee in South Korea. .A 
Promise Unfuirilled.' Prepared bv the International League tor Human Rights and the 
, International Human Rights I.aw Group. New York. .April IVS.S. 

' 'Recent VJS Policy in South Korea: A Ptcwiiptiivn hn Divaetet.' unpuhliitied pa(ier by Jellrer 
Seeds. New York Korea Aelion I'ontmittee. I9(C. Estimates var\ alxiut casualties iri Kwangtu 
The Korean government claims that mi more than 21 X 1 died in theearnage. hut oppo.sition forces 
^ say the death toll was somewhere between 2,tXX) Jind .'.IXHI 
Asm Watt Street Journal^ (tp. eit., II March 1980. 
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provided that (ChunJ comes to power legitimately and demonstrates over time 
a broad base of support from the Korean people, and does not jeopardise the 
security of the situation here, we will support him because that, of course, is 
what we think the Korean people want.*' 

With this IIS approval, Chun quickly forced President Choi's 
resignation, and in a few days assumed the presidency. Asked to explain 
the US ptisition a few weeks later. President Carter told the Boston 
Cl lobe that 

We would like to have a complete democracy |in South Korea] with full and 
open debate, free press and elected leaders. The Koreans arc not ready for 
that, acct)rding to their own judgement, and I don't know how to explain it any 
better."’ 


Chun’s new regime 

Lven before assuming the presidency, Chun and his military supporters 
were moving swiftly to refashion South Korea in their image of a ‘new 
society'. In the weeks following the 17 May coup, thousands of people 
suspected of subversive thought and activities were tirfested, fired from 
their jobs, or sent to 'purification' camps run by the military. Some four 
hundred journalists were expelled from their positions, while several 
hundred labour leaders were purged from the labour movement or fired 
from their jobs. 15,(KH) street toughs were rounded up (and later 
emerged from the military camps as ‘plainclothes' police). 

During the summer, Chun appointed a new Constitutional 
Assembly, which prepared a new Constitution. A new labour law was 
adopted that banned industrial unions and regional labour federations. 
rhe.se measures and other restrictions led to a .W percent drop in union 
membership and severely weakened the ability of the unions to 
organise. A new Press law was adopted, putting the media under strict 
government control; the National Security and Anti-Communist Laws 
used to imprison dissidents in the I97()s were combined to 
institutionalise the worst decrees of the Park era. But unlike the 1972 
Yushin Constitution, the new Constitution stated that presidential 
terms were to be restricted to seven years to prevent long-term rule b\ 
one person. A system of indirect elections for President was als*' 
established. 


" 'US said ready lo back t'hun', AsstK'ialcd Prc.ss dispalch. PorllanJ Un’i’imian. 8 August 1'^' 
Quoted in 'Clencral says South Korea needs "new leaders" and he is willing'. New York 1 11110 
') August 1980. 
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In February, 1981, Chun became the first foreign head of state to visit 
newly inaugurated President Ronald Reagan. A ‘new era' in US-Korea 
relations was proclaimed. Since then. South Korea has resumed its role 
as a key military ally of the US and Japan in Northeast Asia. By 1983. 
economic growth had stabilised and direct investment began to 
increase, particularly from US manufacturing companies anxious to 
capitalise on the low wages and high productivity rates of Korean 
workers. However, Korean companies remained highly leveraged with 
an average debt to equity ralioof 70per cent to 30 per cent. In 198.3, the 
country's debt had reached almost $50 billion, the fourth highest in the 
world. 


The democratic movement of the l9K0s 

The events of 1979 to 1980 and the strong US support for the Chun 
regime over the past six years have had a profound impact i>n the 
ideology and structure of the democratic movement. What was t>ncc a 
Western-oriented movement based largely on middle-class resentment 
of Park Chung Hee's military dictatorship has been transformed into a 
nationalist struggle for independence from foreign intervention, and 
eventual unification. Leadership of the movement is no longer the 
domain of p(ditieian.s and religious leaders; many of the country's 
dissident leaders now come from a largely underground mass movement 
representing the demands of the mm/i/ng (the people)—farmers, urban 
workers, intellectuals, cultural workers and dissident elements from the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. The emerging movement identifies 
more with the Third World than with the West, and seeks major 
changes in South Korea's political and economic relationships with the 
US and Japan. 

As in the 1970s, the most respected opposition politicians are Kim 
Uae Jung and Kim Young Sam, who in 1984 became the co-chairmen ol 
the Council for the Promotion of Democracy, a grouping of politicians 
tmd democratic activists opposed to military intervention in Korean 
politics. The Council became the core of the New Korea Democratic 
, Party (NKDP). which captured nearly 40 per cent of the popular vote in 
the February 1985 National Assembly elections and is now the leading 
opposition party. 

The strongest grouping of mass movement organisations is the 
United Minjung (People’s) Movement for DemiK'racy and Unification 
(UMDU). A coalition of twenty-three organisations representing 
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banned trade unionists, intellectuals, poets, dismissed journalists, 
church activists, and farmer groups, the UMDU was formed in 19S4asa 
vehicle to unite the many strands of the democratic movement. Its core 
consists of organisations and individuals active in the 1970s who believe 
their movement will not gain public support unless its many factions can 
unite behind a common agenda and purpose. Fiercely anti-fascist and 
strongly opposed to American and Japanese intervention in Korean 
affairs, the group’s leaders want to build a grass-roots movement that 
will challenge military rule and South Korea’s economic system without 
relying on alliances with politicians. While respecting people like ‘the 
two Kims’, many UMDU activists feel the politicians’ political 
ambitions were a barrier to forging an effective anti-military alliance in 
1979 and 1980. 

‘Wc want to develop a mass line to organise our people in one 
organisation that won’t represent the interests id a single individual,’ a 
Movement leader said in a 1984 interview. ‘We have very different 
aspirations than any political party.’" Since its formation, the 
UMDU—which is chaired by the long-time Christian dissident, Moon 
Ik Hwan—has played a key role in mobilising demonstrations against 
C’hun Doo Ilwan’s foreign policy and in criticising US support for the 
Chun regime. In the spring of 1986, many of its leaders were forced 
underground and arrested after participating in the 3 May Inchon 
demonstration that called for the withdrawal of US trinips and nuclear 
weapons from Korea. 

One of the most dramatic expressions of the movement of the 1980s is 
the so-called minjung cultural movement. Based in the traditionally 
militant province of South Cholla, this art form has gained tremendous 
popularity throughout the country, particularly in the rural areas. 
Adopting traditional means of expression such as wood-block prints and 
the masked dance, as well as modern forms such as novels and short 
stories, minjung art portrays the lives and struggles of ordinary workers 
and farmers and expresses the strong nationalist and anti-foreign 
attitudes that have characterised the Korean character for centuries, but 
have emerged recently in South Korea in response to more than twenty 
years of military rule and close ties with the US. 

The prints, plays, novels and masked dance of the minjung art 
movement have redefined Korean history, tracing the Korean people s 
struggle—from the peasant revolt of the 1890s, through the 191*^ 

" Personal interview, Seoul. August 19K4. 
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Uprising against Japanese colonialism and the genera) strikes and mass 
demonstrations against US military occupation in 1946, to the Kwangju 
Insurrection’'—as one continuous struggle against foreign domination. 
Not surprisingly, the minjung movement has been harshly suppressed 
by the Chun government, which sees in it dangerous trends towards 
class struggle and identification with the Third World—ideas inimical to 
Chun's pledge to remake South Korea as a predominantly middle-class 
industrial power-house and Join the ranks of the developed nations bv 
the 1990s. 

But it is this deep and growing conflict over the identification of the 
Korean nation that is at the heart of the struggle over the pre.sent 
Constitution and the emerging splits between the mass movement and 
the moderate opposition over a possible compromise with Chun and the 
military. 

The growth of the movement, 1980-1986 

The Korean opposition forces have gone through three distinct phases 
since the imposition of martial law in 1980. In the first phase, dating 
from the May 1980 coup until early 1982, the movement was still under 
attack and reconsidering its tactics and strategics. A second phase, from 
1982 until early 1984, was a period of rebuilding grass-roots democratic- 
organisations in urban factories and in the rural areas. Dissidents also 
began more actively to criticise the US for its policies t)f support for 
Chun, and to look again at the entire post-war history of Korea. In the 
third phase, the opposition began to form public organisations and 
publicly challenge the Chun regime's foreign and domestic pt)licies in 
street demonstrations and other forms of protest. In this period, the 
political opposition reorganised in the form of the New Korea 
Democratic Party, and won a third of the scats in the New National 
Assembly. And for the first time in nearly three decades, the cry 
Yankee Go Home' began to be heard on South Korean campuses, 

'■ Si>ine of the most striking prints have aime out <if Kwangju area, where the menu'rie> nl the Ma\ 
1^80 'People’s Uprising" remains .strong One image porlra>sa Korean pe.i">anl warrior slumping 
out an Ameriean eagle: ‘Down with American imperialism" the warrior s hannei reads In 
another, a Korean woman breaks her srKial .tnd eeonomic .shackles and throws aw av the figures 
representing the country's dependence on foieign powers. Dnc ot the mi>st lamous prints from 
this genre illustrates what the Kwangju Insurrection has come to mean foi many C holla natives, 
local merchants joyfully distributing food to y«»ung armed fighters, the "Kwangju C ommune in 
which citizens controlled their city for the first time in fort’ years and shared fiKid. water, 
transportation, sorrow and joy. The tears of mourning and the cries of despiiir over the Kwangju 
massacre have clearly been transformed into shouts of resistance and the hints of a much sharper 
struggle in the days ahead. 
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underscoring a new dimension in the Korean situation; unlike tht 
anti-government movement in the iy7()s, many dissidents now see th< 
US as an unfriendly country, and a barrier to democratisation anc 
unification. I’he shift in emphasis from a struggle against dictatorship t( 
a struggle against the US is one of the most significant developments o 
the lySOs and could have a far-reaching impact on US interests ii 
Northeast Asia. 

Anti-Americanism 

I’he initial reaction to the US support for Chun (particularly tht 
decision to allow' Korean troops to be deployed to Kwangju) was one o; 
despair and betrayal. But as Koreans began to study the events that hac 
occurred, they began to conclude that American policy was no accideni 
hut a result of its own national interests. 

In the early stage of anti-Americanism, the US was seen as the mosi 
important supporter of the Chun regime, and warnings were issued foi 
US leaders to understand the nature of the Korean struggle in order ti 
avoid a confrontation directly with the people. One of the kc) 
documents of this period was a leaflet distributed at the prestigious 
Seoul National University (SNU) in 1980, ‘ I'he US, seeing an immineni 
crisis in the growing Korean people's struggles in the 1970s. reorganized 
the country's ruling system through preventive measures on October 26. 
1979, and now props up the fascist regime'. the leaflet stated. Rather 
than directly attacking US policy, it posed the question: 'Can wc 
continue forever to think of the US as a friendly eountry?' 

As sentiments like this were circulating on college campuses, 
disillusionment with US policies was spreading among religious 
dissidents and intellectuals. Under Chun, many people concluded. 
South Korea had become even more subordinate to US military 
interests than under Park. These dissidents have been particularly 
angered over the continuing presence of US nuclear weapons in Korea, 
reports that Pershing and Tomahawk missiles might be stationed in 
Korea, and the growing involvement of South Korea in American and 
Japanese military planning in the Far Fast. 

A 1985 statement released by the Protestant Korean National 


'' 'Call f(ir a joint Anti-fascist struggle', leaflet distributed by Seoul National University studeni' 
Ducentber I**®). This diKument, like other leaflets quoted in the article, were made available i'’ 
the author through dissident sources in South Korea. Ueeause of strict government controls o" 
printing in South Korea, few leaflets like this arc actually published, but are instead printed an>l 
distributed by hand 
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Council of Churches was an example of the resurgent anti-American 
mood among the more moderate sectors of the opposition. 'Ilie 
Pentagon’s nuclear strategics in Korea, the document stated, ‘have 
threatened the survival of the Korean people, making our survival 
dependent on a foreign power', a situation that ‘reminds us that 
American policy has been geared to American interests rather than to 
the development of the Korean people."'' 

Economically, a series of well-publicised disputes between CS 
multinational corporations and the Korean government have deepened 
the suspicion that the U.S is intere.sted in Korea for its own ends. An 
audit of Bechtel Power Corporation’s operations in the nuclear industry 
by the government-owned electric utility in 1^X4. for example, led to a 
brief investigation in the Korean National Assembly and sharp 
denuneiations in the Korean press of ‘unfair cimtracls' given tt> US 
firms. Koreans have also been angered by the growing protectionism in 
the US. In I4K4. when the US Commerce department charged four 
Korean companies with dumping' colour teles isions on the US market. 
two major Korean business groups called for retaliation, and suggested 
that, to begin with, contracts for the next two nuclear projects be 
awarded to non-US firms. More recently, strong pressures on South 
Korea to open its market to US exporters of food. beef, service and 
high tech' products have sparked a number of student protests. In P>S5. 
several hundred farmers attempted to march on the LLS Embassv in 
Seoul to protest at the US pressures to liberalise beef and grain imports; 
later in the year, a group of .students occupied the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Seoul to protc.st about what they called US niarkct 
terrorism’, a slogan that has become pan of the student protest lexicon. 

An ‘open letter’ to President Reagan, written in ri>S5 by the UMUU 
explained how US pr)litical and economic policies were fanning the 
flames of anti-Americanism. Because this letter reflects the thinking of 
many Korean dissidents, it deserves some quotation here: 

I I’he Reagan Administration] has maintained ‘friemlly ties with the militars 
! '.lictatorship, and with a view to protecting and expanding the vested interests 
j of the United Slates in this country, you have either brought for explicit 
! demand or exerted implicit pressure. The US mulluiational corporations 
I already in Korea are collecting huge profits through unfair contraer.s and 
j through the sheer size of their capital. While the military dictatorship recklessly 

'' ‘t)ur position on nuclear weapons m K<wea'. Korea N.ilioiial t oum il ol t liurelio. .Ss nul. Juiu, 
1W5. Made available to author from North Anicncan I'oalilii'n tor ilviman Rienis in Kore.i. 
Washingioit DC. 
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opens the door to US goods, the quantity of imported agricultural products 
increases by the day, driving the nation's economy and the livelihood of the 
rural population to ruin. 

The mass culture of the United States, promoting cheap pleasures and 
reckless consumption, and paralyzing the critical faculties of the people, is 
inundating Korea. Uven more serious than all of these facts is that Korea, in 
being a base for launching US nuclear weaptms, may draw herself and the 
entire East Asia into the vortex of a nuclear war. We know well that your 
administiation is experiencing intense opposition in many European countries 
t<i the deployment of nuclear weapons. Because of this, the United States is 
increasing its store of nuclear weapons in Korea where our ‘docile government' 
welcomes such deployment and where, except for an awakened few, the 
general population has been too numbed to raise any protest . . 

Since that letter was written, however, many in the UMDU, the 
student movement, and other sectors of the opposition have concluded 
that the US has no intention of being a 'true friend of Korea’. This has 
led to a major escalation of anti-American rhetoric and actions. In May 
IW.S, a group of students seized the premises of the US Information 
Service in Seoul for several days, demanding a formal apology for US 
actions during Kwangju. 'I'hese anti-US actions peaked in the spring of 
1986 with student and worker demonstrations calling for the withdrawal 
of US troops and nuclear weapons from Korea. 

The campaign to change the Constitution 

The growth of the democratic movement, particularly the emergence o 
the student movement and the renewed .strength of the labou 
movement, provided the impetus for the decision to commence with ; 
national campaign tt) change the Constitution and have direct election: 
for president. On 17 March 1986, five major organisations formed ; 
united front for pressing the constitutional petition campaign called thi 
National Alliance for Constitutional Reform, and immediatch 
launched a .scries of provincial mass rallies. Six people were named to sii 
on the Alliance council: Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam of tht 
Council for the Promotion of Democracy, Lee Min Woo, president ol 
the opposition New Korea Democratic Party, the Reverend Moon Ik 
Hwan of the UMDU, the Reverend Park Ilyung Kyu of the Korea 
National Council of Churches (KNCC), and a lawyer, Lee Don Myong. 
representing the Korean Catholic Church. 

''' ‘Open letter to President Ronald Reagan of the United States of America', unpublished. Unites 

Minjung Movement for Democracy and Unification. .Seoul, It) May 19K.S. 
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The Chun government’s reaction to the campaign was erratic. At first 
the constitutional campaign was blasted as illegal and a threat to 
national security. But as the Marcos regime collapsed in the Philippines 
and Chun’s defiant opposition to open elections became increasingly 
untenable in the face of an official US line favouring elections, there w as 
a shift; constitutional change could be of>enly discussed, but no change 
would be allowed until after the indirect elections and the Olympic 
Games, both scheduled ft»r 1^88. 

Rather than press for sudden changes. Chun suggested a period of 
‘grand politics’ in which the opposition would join with the government 
in maintaining unity and ending confrontation until 1989. This idea was 
soundly rejected by the opposition. Kim Young Sam compared CTun's 
use of the Olympics for propaganda purposes to Adolf Hitler's."’ Ihe 
Korean Catholic Bishops stated that ‘if “grand politics" dictate the 
denial or postponement of people’s sovereign rights, we have no choice 
but to reject such ideas and to admit that the 1986 Asian (James and the 
1988 Olympiad are going to be only covers for further oppression.’'' 
Several hundred priests issued public statements supporting the 
signature drive. 

Then in March the rallies began, mobilising thousands of citizens in a 
vivid demonstration of the Korean desire for democratisation. But as 
this drive continued, anti-American demonstrations on campuses 
increased, with slogans calling for the withdrawal tif US troops from 
Korea and labelling the Korean military a mercenary force' for the US. 
In late April, several students and workers burned themselves to death 
to protest at US intervention in Korea. In this atmosphere. Kim Dae 
Jung and several other leading dissidents issued a statement dist.incing 
thcm.selve.s from the radical protests. Partly in response to this 
statement, several thousand students and workers rallied in the 
industrial eity of Inchon “'‘chanting slogans against 'US imperialism and 

’[ 'TtiousiinUs dcnHinstriilc m Soulh Kurcii'. WusliinKlon -T M-irch I'l.Sd 
' T.ctlcr from the Kore.in ('iilholii’ Council lor JuMicc ;iiul fc.iic . Seoul, 1 M.irch E>Sf> M.iJe 
available to author (rom Noith American Coalition lor Human Rilin' in Korea, W.'vlimeloii 
IK'. 

ITie series of events leadiii)’ to the eonlroiitatmn in Inchon iK'ean in nml-.Mareh. when anii-u.ir. 
anti-nudear, and anti-HS slogans first appeared in .1 demonstration .rl Seoul .Njiion.il I ntsersils 
(SNU) called to oppose the conscriplnio 01 sophomore eolleuc sindeni' lor milii.iri fieUI 
training,' a euphemism for indoclnnaiion and brutal punishment ol politir.il ollenders At the 
same time, several students candidates for campus gosernmeiit ran on a plallorm ealliitg lor .1 
withdrawal of US Irmips and nuclear weapons Irom Korea and an end to the massne learn 
Spirit' military exercises that are held every spring Fhen nr Kile April, at i«m demonsiraiions 
heldal SNU and Sung Kyun Kwan University, studentsealled the miloarv tr.niiing anierecnarv 
Iraining for Yankees,' a slogan that began In be echm-d on other e.impiises When noi poliee 
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criticising those people in the KNDP who were publicly discussing a 
compromise with the government.’'’ 

'I’he public emergence of a leftist faction within the Korean 
democratic movement and the open criticism of the KNDP by these 
forces are also the outcome of a raging debate over the nature of the 
Chun government and the most effective means of challenging the 
military role in Korean politics. Many Korean mass movement groups 
view their participation in the NKDP campaign to change the 
Constitution as a tactical alliance. That is, they see the movement as an 
important means of gaining mass participation in the democratic 
movement and an educational tool to inform Korean citizens of the real 
nature of the military dictatorship. 

The UMDU. for example, makes a clear link between the signature 
campaign and the broader movement for independence and eventual 
reunification with North Korea. On 5 March 1986 its leadership issued a 
statement calling the Chun government a ‘military-dictatorial regime, 
made up ol an extreme minority of anti-democratic, anti-national and 
anti-people military elite'. ‘This campaign,' the statement declared, 
‘presupposes the retiring of the military dictatorship . . . We expect all 
Korean people to join . . . and thus to march with dignity toward the 
realisation of democracy and national unification.'’" Student groups 
have taken a similar line and were crucial in mobilising the thousands ol 
ordinary citizens who have turned out for the spring rallies. 

Rut as Chun—hacked by the US—has tried to conciliate the NKDP 
and other moderates' y discussing compromise and by trying to channel 


fiinlroiitcil hunarL'ds ol SNU guthcri.-(J hi iirolol stuili’iU conscription on 2S April. !»>’ 

student leaders doused themselves with pasoline and - after police refused their demands le 
withdraw -set themselves on lire. Both died. They are amonj; nearly ten Korean students, 
workers, and tanners who have committed suicide in the past year to protest the continuiii!; 
repression in their country 'fhe scir-immolations and the sharp anti-American sentimcnl' 
expressed at the caiitjius demonstrations ol 2K and 29 April—which reportedly drew some 7.101 
stmlents hrought immediate eondeninatioii hy the C hun povernment and the state-controlled 
press 

Aeeordinp to dissident sources in Seoul, not police on the scene in Inchon violently attacked tin 
demonstrators, who then loupht hack with Molotov cocktails and pipes For the first lime, ihr 
povcrnmenl-eontrollcd television networks broadcast live scenes of the dcmonstralmn. . 
apparently an attempt to show how violent the movement had become and sway pubic opinion 
Aeeordinp to the NKDP. there were a numlxtrof paid povernment provocateurs on hand to sin 
up the crowd in Inchon. 'Inchon rally blocked hy police-induced violence; NKDP ealN lor 
invcstipation'. Korea Weekly Report. North American C'oalition for Human Riphts in Korc.i 
Washinpton DC. 16 May 19S6. 

'Declaration of Pan-National Movement for Demanding Withdrawal of Military Dictalorshij' , 
and Achieving DemtKratic Constitution’, United Minjung Movement for IX'miKracy in's* 
Unification, unpublished. Seoul, March 1986, 
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the debate from the streets and back into the National Assembly, the 
divisions within the broad coalition have intensified. 

Among the compromise ideas that have been fU^ated arc a proposal 
for ’dual rule', in which the president would be directly elected and the 
prime minister chosen by the Assembly; a parliamentary system in 
which the president is a figure-head and the prime minister indirectly 
elected; and a 'power-sharing' arrangement between the military and 
the political parties, based on the model ttf Brazil and some I,atin 
American countries. 

The US has played a role in this debate by encouraging the opposition 
to consider other arrangements besides direct elections. In his visit to 
Korea after the Inchon demonstrations, for example, the US Secretary 
of State, George Shultz, noted that 'obviously in a parliamentary system 
the prime minister is not elected directly at all . . , How [countries] 
design things can vary and you still call it democracy.' He also made 
comments highly critical of the opposition that were interpreted as an 
expression of near-total support of Chun.’' 

These attempts at compromise have been formulated with full 
knowledge of the make-up of the NKDP. which is made up of several 
different factions from the opposition party of the IMTOs. The largest 
two factions arc those loyal to Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam. Kim 
Dae Jung is perhaps South Korea's most well-known dissident. A 
politician from Mokpt), a port city in ih. southern province of Cholla 
Namdo, Kim ran two strong presidential campaigns against President 
Park Chung Hec, almo.st winning in 1971 (Kim captured 45 per cent of 
the vote and many analysts believe he would have won if it had been a 
clean election). In 197.5, while on a speaking tour of Japan, he was 
kidnapped from his Tokyo hotel rtK>m by the KC'IA and forcibly taken 
to Korea, where he spent much of the next six years in prison or under 
house arrest. After the 1980 coup, he was charged with being a 
communist and organising the Kwangju Uprising, found guiliy and 
sentenced to death. His death sentence was lifted in 1981 as part of a 


' 'An opp<isition which scck.s to incite violence iv not «i ii>nlnhiilioii to [siiihilin | . t'S Scerctarv ol 
Stdic George Shultz declared in it prevs conference en ri>ute Ironi lokvo to Seoul In South 
Korea, he said, ‘There is a terrific job being done in sceiirit\. :i terrilic job being done in the 
economy, and an impre.ssive movement going on in terms i>l the institutions ol demtieracy . the 
I*htlippines and Korea, he advied, '.ire uhsiut as dissimilar as any two situations you could 
imagine.' Shultz's comments and Ins refusal to meet individu.ilo with leaders Kim Dae lung.ind 
Kim Young Sam astonished many in the opposition and added e\en more fuel 
anti-American flames. ‘Shultz, in Seiiul. says US backs Korea's cflorls‘. Ai m ) ork Tiniff. K May 
l9K(i. 
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complex deal in which Chun was invited to be the first foreign head of 
slate to visit the newly inaugurated President Reagan. 

Kim Dae Jung is strongly anti-communist, and is thus viewed with 
some wariness by the more militant sectors of the democratic 
movement. But he is highly respected for his courageous stand against 
military rule and for the suffering he has undergone in the long struggle 
for democracy. Because of his close connections with the mass 
movement—and perhaps because he is confident of making an excellent 
showing in an election—Kim has insisted on constitutional change and 
direct elections without conditions. 

Kim Young Sam is more conservative and more amenable to 
compromi.se than Kim Dac Jung, and is viewed by many Koreans as a 
highly opptirtunistic politician willing to use the movement iJ^ordcr to 
advance his own position. This perception has been strengthened by 
recent events, in which he and his followers are reportedly intensively 
engaged in compromise discussions, sensing that Kim could be elected 
prime minister by a new Korean Parliament. 

I he most conservative wing of the party is led by Lee Chucl Sung. 
Lee. who has openly voiced his preference for a parliamentary system, 
made his mark in the 194()s when he was the leader of a fascist youth 
group that helped to break up left-wing worker and student 
organisations. After the 1960 Revolution that toppled Syngman Rhee, 
Lee was a key funder of student groups calling for reunification. During 
much of the IdTOs, l.ce led the opposition NDP and was one of the most 
vocal critics of Kim Young Sam when Kim assumed the leadership in 
1979. He was in Washington with party leader Lee Min Woo for 
meetings with the Democratic Party leadership and the Reagan ' 
Administration in May when compromise was seriously discussed with 
the US. 

Just days after their return, Lee Min Woo reached an accord with , 
Roh Tac Woo, a former general and the head of the ruling Dcmocralic 
Justice Party (DJP). I'he agreement called for a special session of the 
South Korean National Assembly to begin shaping a change in the 
constitutional provisions on presidential elections. According to the 
two men, the Assembly will revise the 1980 Constitution ‘in a way thiil 
will guarantee the people a free choice in government.’The session 
began meeting in mid-June. 

The accord was a major victory for Chun and the Reagnn 

•’ Early basic law change piissihic if rival parties reach accord: Chun’. Korea Herald (Sciiun 

4 June 1V86. 
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Administration. If the special session reaches agreement op the 
Constitution, Chun and Reagan will have succeeded in channelling the 
political struggle about the 19K8 transfer of power out of the streets and 
into the safe confines of parliament—thus ‘solving" the crisis and 
drawing a line between moderate, pro-US opposition politicians and the 
more radical groups who want an end ter military rule and US 
intervention in Korean affairs. 

But the compromise discu.ssions also reflect a .serious split in the 
NKDP, particularly between the forces of Kim Dae Jung and Kim 
Young Sam. Until the .^0 May meeting between Lee Min Woo and Roh 
Tae Woo, the NKDP had insisted that no debate could be held until the 
government released political prisoners and restored the rights of Kim 
Dae Jtii^ and 5(K) others barred from political activity. When the 
Lce-Roh accord was announced, however, nothing specific w;is said 
about settling these issues; instead they were listed as topics to be 
discussed in the special session.-' Korean opposition forces in 
Washington say that Kim Dae Jung was not involved in or informed in 
advance of the compromise, but that Kim Young Sam was part of the 
process (party president Lee is from his faction). 

The two men have not divided publicly over the issue, but in 
interviews with reporters. Kim Dae Jung strongly criticised Lee Min 
Woo’s compromise. Moreover, he has staled that a constitution that 
docs not contain guarantees for direct elections will not be tolerated by 
his faction or the ma.ss movement. ‘If w’c fail to realize a democratic 
, constitution, next spring we will appeal to our people to rise up and 
i have non-violent demonstrations in the streets ti> force democracy", he 
1 said. Kim Young Sam was more circumspect: "1 don't think it necessary 
to project the next step because I'm hopeful something will come up 
before then. If President Chun postpones this opportunity, it would be a 
bad thing for the people and the country.' -' 

But any talk of compromise with military rule has been strongly 
condemned by the student movement. One statement from Seoul 
National University said that any system of power-sharing ‘guarantees 
an indefinite reign by the military leadership . . . The process of its 

' As the sessions bci>an, Lee Min Woo said that any new eonsiiiution should han military 
intervention in politics and 'insure the people's right to n-sisl a niilitars e<rup. He ;ulded that 
issues like cquitahlc dislrihution of wealth, employee p.irlicipatioii in man.igemeni, and the 
release of political prisoners would be discussed in tlie parliament. *ln Seoul. Legislature Begins 
lo Debate Charter Revision', New York Times. Id June 
'Korea’s opposition is inching toward its goal', A^-m' York Times. S June I'ISb. 
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adoption and implementation will not be based on national consensus 
but rather on the interests of politicians. We can clearly sec the fallacy 
and must resolutely reject it.’“' 

The UMDU has also been strongly critical of those in the NKDP 
willing to talk about power-sharing with the military. In a long 
statement issued on 8 May—shortly before the organisation’s president. 
Moon Ik Hwan, was arrested and its key leaders went underground— 
the UMDU saw any compromise that maintained a military role in 
politics as a sell-out of the democratic movement. ‘The regime’s 
proposals for the “grand cooperation” of all political parties and civilian 
organizations are nothing but a conspiracy to utilize the conservative 
opposition for their own interests’, the statement said. It con^nues: 

In world history, there has never been an instance where a dictatorial regime 
stepped down through dialogue or cooperation. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the vitalization of the people’s movement is the only way to bring 
about the withdrawal of the dictatorship. I’he time has come for the NKOP. 
instead of emphaSi/ing the fact that they are a conservative opposition party, to 
truly understand what the Korean people really httpe for, and to participate 
fully in the struggle to abolish military dictatorship from our land . . . [We| 
have closely watched Secretary of State Shultz’s visit to Korea. If he should 
instigate both ruling and opposition parties to form the “All Conservative 
Coalition.’ he will surely intensify our people's anger against the US.*'’ 

Conclusions: some possible outcomes 

One factor that makes the situation in South Korea so unusual is the 
1988 ‘deadline’ that both the government and the opposition forces are 
working under. 

I’o President Chun and his supporters in the US, 1988 will be 
significant for two reasons. First, it will mark the first peaceful transfer 
of power in Korean post-war history; and secrrnd, the staging of a 
successful Olympic Games will usher this ‘new Korea’ into the ranks ol 
the developed nations and mark South Korea’s debut as a full partner 
with the US and Japan in the emerging ‘Pacific Century’. 

'I'o accomplish this goal, a successful negotiation with the opposition 


'Our position on conslitutioniil revision', Seoul Niitionul University, unpublished leuflet. i"' 
date. 

‘Withdrawal of Military Dictatorship: 'I'hc Only Way to Achieve Democratic Government, flv' 
Position of the United Minjung Movement for Democracy and Unification on the Pre«'i" 
Political Reality,' UMDU, Seoul, 8 May 1986. 
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NKDP is required, both to change the Constitution and to 
accommodate public demands for a fair election in which the people 
actually have a choice. This could entail a power-sharing arrangement 
with the NKDP, with the insistence that Chun's Democratic Justice 
Party (and the military) maintain a hold on ptwer. Such a 
‘compromise’, however, must occur soon—cither in 1986 or early in 
1987—so that an election can be held in 1987, with the transition to occur 
in 1988. 

For the opposition movement, reaching 1988 with the DJP still in 
power would mean a major setback for Korean democracy. Their 
deadline' is to force a constitutional change to allow for direct elections 
by 1987, and then open up the political process to debate on the 
direction of the Korean economy, local autonomy, political prisoners, 
the role of the military, and eventually reunification with the North. 
Open debate on such issues, they now claim, is impossible, and will 
remain so as long as the military can intervene in politics at will. 

For this reason, the next year will be crucial for South Korea. If the 
current special session of the Assembly docs not emerge with an 
acceptable compromise—-such as direct clections~the mass movement, 
with the support of Kim Dac Jung, will probably take to the streets once 
again. 

Another possibility would be for the conservative wing of the NKDP 
to agree to a power-sharing arrangement in which a prominent leader 
(for example, Kim Young Sam) would be elected prime minister in a 
parliamentary system of government, and share power with an 
indirectly elected president. mo.st likely from the DJP. This could lead 
to a split within the party and massive public demonstrations. J'he result 
of such a breakdown could be deeper unrest, more repression, and a 
possible reimposition of martial law. Both .scenarios could provoke a 
serious confrontation with the military. 

The US government has an important role to play in the process. 
Both the Reagan Administration and Democratic Party officials with 
re.sponsibility for East Asia support Chun's plan to step down from 
power in 1988 and preside over a peaceful transfer of ptiwer to a 
president chosen by the Korean people. But neither party has .shown 
iny support for those Koreans demanding a clear break with military 
participation in politics or Korean tics with the US, nor have they shown 
my inclination to recognise the causes of anti-Americanism. Instead, 
their policy is that Chun has built a respectable (albeit, repressive) 
-ivilian government with broad public support, and that American 
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interests dictate continued suppt^rt for the Korean government.'^ The 
continuation of this approach to South Korean politics docs not augur 
well for Korea—or the US. 

If the situation deteriorates and the US is perceived as opposing 
demands for full democratisation, the anti-American feeling so 
prevalent today could become explosive. Many Koreans have warned 
that US support for another military coup would be the ‘last straw’ on 
the back of Korean-American friendship."'^ In any case, if a 
‘compromise’ is worked out with the clear support of US officials that 
keeps the US-Korean military and economic ties intact, then the 
political situation is almost certain to grow more radical, and possibly 
more violent. 

Despite US assurances that South Korea is on the road towards 
political stability, the country appears headed for a period of political 
turbulence and unrest. Unless the public demands for democracy in 
South Korea are met, events in that country could become explosive 
once again, with serious ramifications for both the region and the world. 


■” Shdrllv iiltcr rclurntn}; from a trip to Seoul in hilo April. RcprusciUativc Stephen Solars - who is 
considered in Washington to be the most knowledgable ptrsein in C ’ongress on Korea- wrote an 
editorial in the Wailwif’ion I'o.n in which he argued that 'Widespread political instability in 
South Korea, which could easily occur il the guverniiient tries to suppress the opposition, iiiighi 
lead Kim II Sung to miscalculate that the moment had come to reunify the peninsula under 
communist control.' .South Korea, he said ‘is an example of a country where we can more 
effectively promote our strategic interest by promoting our political values.' 

Another important Democratic policymaker is Richard MolbriKike, who was Presiden: 
Carter's .Secretary of State for East Asia and played a key role in the US role in lysO and in 
convincing the Congress that the support for Chun wasjustified. Writing in the must recent issue 
of foreign Affairs magazine, Holbrooke said that, to understand Korea, American observers 
'must drop their ideological views of what coastitutes political progress' and understand that 
'things have changed substantially in Korea in recent years.' 'The current tensions in Seoul.' he 
wrote, 'arc focused on the details of Chun's proposed system for selecting the next president in 
I9K8 . . . they are not so much directed against Chun himself.' 'Total depolitization of the 
military in the next decade |is| both unrealistic and unlikely' because 'of the undeniable security 
issue.' And American influence over the next few years 'must be exercised with great skill and an 
absolutely clear-eyed understanding of the US national interest.' Stephen j Solarz, 'After 
Manila, is Seoul next'.' Washington Post. 27 April lyKA; Richard Holbrooke, 'The next 
challenge.’ Foreign Affairs 64 f4) Spring, 1986. 

“ See my article ‘Ktirea: stirrings of resistance*. The Progressive, February 1986. 
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Militarism and repression in 
Indonesia 


The Indonesian military regime enjoys the reputation in the West oi 
being one of the most stable regimes in the Third World. Few 
commentators explain however that this stability has been achieved by 
means of the systematic repression of all social forces and the imposition 
of a highly manipulated political structure. Even fewer bother to remind 
their readers that Suharto's military government came to power by 
unleashing a bloodbath that left an estimated one million people dead. 
While murderous despots like Pol Pot and Idi Amin have been 
effectively disposed of and their regimes are now spoken of with 
righteous horror, the regime of Suharto and his generals lives on, 
favoured by Western powers. Its bloodthirsty crimes in Indonesia itself 
as well as in West Papua and East Timor, and the totalitarianism that 
now prevails in the country, are hidden from view. 

I'hc main characteristics of the regime are: rule by a violent and 
ruthless military bureaucracy which controls every facet of life, its 
fanatical hatred for left-wing ideology and political Islam—two 
ideologies that have long traditions of mass support in the country—and 
its determination to impo.se ideological conformity on the entire 
pt)pulation in order to perpetuate the survival of militarism. The regime 
has reinforced the role of central government and a strongly centralised 
bureaucracy, the foundations of which were laid in Dutch colonial days 
and further buttressed during the Japanese occupation and the two 
decades of Sukarno’s presidency from 194.*' to 1%.^. 

Many of the essential features of the present-day military 
bureaucracy are rooted in the perit>d of Sukarno's 'guided democracy', 
throughout the course of which martial law in one form or another 
remained in force. The central doctrine of Indonesian militarism, which 
was formulated and on its way to being implemented in the decade 
before Suharto seized power in 1%.S, is the dwi-fungsi or 'dual function 
which prescribes that the Indonesian Armed Forces (ABRI, Angkatan 
Bersenjata Republik Indonesia)—^primarily the army—must dominate 
political and social as well as military and security affairs. 


'WQ(({,|) October I98(VISSN ()I4.V<>5V7/«ft. $l.2.t 
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ABRI's military and security function 

The military and security function is concentrated in the hands of the 
territorial army, military intelligence and the elite troops, all of which 
play crucial roles in giving support to Indonesia’s militarist 
establishment. The tirmy's primary strategy for maintaining control of 
the population is its doctrine of ‘territorial management’, a doctrine that 
dates back to the iy,‘>()s and was first formulated by General A H 
Nasiition (now retired, and a political outcast) when he was Army 
Chief-of-Staff. The objective of territorial management, as one 
territorial commander recently pul it, is: 

Ti) niiinagc the potentials of an area including the geographical and 
demographic factors and the ideological-political-social-cultural-mililary 
conditions, in order to create regional strength as the invincible arena, 
instrument, and conditions of struggle for implementing the defence-security 
task by means of the security approach.’ 

It is a doctrine which tisscrts the army’s indisputable right to manage all 
aspects of .society in the interests of national security. The command 
structure of the army is designed to parallel the civil administration right 
down to the villages. Territorial troops are thus able to operate a system 
of direct control over the population in both urban and rural districts. 

It is through the Army's territorial structure that the system of 
repression functions, feeding and fed by military intelligence. Security 
is the responsibility of KOFKAMTIB (Komando Operas! Pemulihan 
Keamanan dan Ketertiban, Operational Command for the Restoration 
of Security and Order), the organ of repression that was set up by 
General Suharto in October 1%5. TtKiay, KOPKAMTIB is under the 
command of General Benny Murdani, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed P'orces. Murdani enforces the special powers vested in this 
instrument of repression through the army’s command structure of 
regional and local territorial commanders, in their capacity as executive 
officers of KOPKAMTIB. 

KOPKAMTIB was originally set up to persecute the left and is still in 
charge of the surveillance of former political prisoners and of all people 
suspected of being former members or sympathisers of the outlawed j 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) which was banned in 1%5. Over | 
the years, KOPKAMTIB has also dealt with other political opponents | 

' Brigadicr-ticncral Sembiring Mcliala, The Basir Puttern of Terriiorial Munanemenl Spnifn i" 
Irian Java. Employing the Method of Community Development Centres. April 1984, p ^ 
(Internal army document, unpublished). 
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of the regime, notably student protest in the IVTOs and the more recent 
resurgence of Muslim opposition. 

The other main intelligence body is BAKIN (Badan Koordinasi 
Inteligen, Intelligence Coordination Agency), run by General Yoga 
Sugama who was trained in intelligence work by the Japanese during the 
Pacific War. BAKIN concentrates primarily on spying and on providing 
the regime with assessments of the nature and origins of political 
dissidencc. 


ABRl's social and political function 

The social and pcilitical (‘sospol’) side of the army's dual function 
operates at many levels. Overall political and economic strategy has 
since l%.‘i been the prerogative of the Armed Forces leadership. 
Suharto stands at the pinnacle of this decision making process as Head 
of State and Head of Government. He is the acknowledged arbiter of 
policy, and is served in all sectors of the stale administration by 
officials—.some civilian hut mostly military—who are loyal to him and 
dependent on him for the patronage and high office he can dispense. 

Both legislative btKlies. the OPR (Dewan Pcrwakilan Rakyai. 
People’s Representative Assembly) and the MPR (Majelis 
Pemusyawaratan Rakyat. People's Consultative Assembly) are 
controlled by Suharto and the Armed Forces leadership. Well over 81) 
per cent of DPR and MPR members are appointed directly by the 
President or by organisations under Armed l r»rces control, primarily 
the army's political wing known as GOLKAR ((iolongan Karyawan. 
Function Groups). Legislation initiated by the military government is 
not only assured a safe passage through Ix^th houses, but the military 
have also imposed a system that guarantees unanimity in both lunises by 
means of a system of consensus that has been written into DPR and 
MPR standing orders. 

The most telling example in recent years of the compliance ol the 
legislature to the dictates of the regime is the unanimous adoption of 
five political laws in 1984 and 1985 regulating the entire political system. 
One of these five laws is the Societies' Law which requires all political 
and social organisations to accept the .state idei>logy, l\iimisil(i. as their 
sole ideology or azas lunggal. 

The judiciary is also under firm military control. The Attorney- 
General, the Minister of Justice and the Chairman of the Supreme 
Court are all lawyer-generals from the Army s Law Academy. Judges 
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arc government employees, and as such, are required to join the civil 
servants’ asswiation and pledge loyalty to the state dcKtrine and 
government programmes. As if this were not enough to guarantee the 
loyalty of the judiciary, the Supreme Court chairman has created a new 
structure ensuring close collaboration between judges, public 
prosecutors and the police. 

Regional and local government is heavily militarised under the 
Department of the Interior, where 55 per cent of senior officials arc 
from ABRI." Thousands of active-service and retired soldiers have 
been appointed as governors, district, sub-district and village heads 
which means that military control of the population is twofold, through 
the army and through the civilian administration. 

The ‘sospol’ function is further reinforced by the appointment of 
military personnel to key positions throughout the state bureaucracy, in 
central government departments, as ambassadors and in regional and 
local government.’ The military bureaucrats arc known as karyawan 
(functionary), a term originally invented before 1965 to replace the 
word hiiruh (worker) which, according to military thinking, is 
dangerously linked to the idea of conflict and class struggle. 
Increasingly, however, the term has come to be associated with ABRI's 
'sospol' functionaries. 

The karyawan system originated under prc-1%5 martial law and 
involves both active-service and retired officers who remain under 
ABRI discipline. Army commanders at every level of the hierarchical 
structure have ‘sospol’ assistants wht) arc responsible for selecting 
military bureaucrats and making sure they comply with internal army 
regulations governing karyawan activities, throughout their term of 
‘non-military’ office. 

The irrelevance of political parties 

When Suharto came to power in the mid-196(ls, the first priority of his 
military task-force, the elite para-commandos, was the elimination of 
the left-wing movement under communist leadership, which by 1965 
had a following of some 15 million. Once the left had been physically 
annihilated, the other political parties were subjected to massive 

’ See John MacDougali, Indonesia Reports (Maryland; Indonesia Publications) No. 14, p 
March IVK6. 

' Sec MacDougall, op. cir., for an analysis of the shifts in military penetration of the higher central 
bureaucracy since his earlier analysis of I9SI. 
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military interference, bringing them into line with the pt)litical 
requirements of the regime. After the first post-1%5 general elections 
in 1971, the surviving parties were forced to merge into two parties, one 
composed of the Muslim parties, the Partai Pembangunan Persatuan, 
United Development Party (PPP), and the other, an amorphous 
coalition of nationalists and the Christian parties, the Partai Demokrasi 
Indonesia, Indonesian Democracy Party (PDI). The requirement to 
merge was the first step towards divesting the parties of their separate 
political identities, and forcing them to dedicate themselves to 
supporting the government's policies and programmes. But it has 
always been a part of Suharto's scheme of things to retain the 
appearance of a multi-party system, staging general elections ever\ five 
years, as if some kind of democratic .system is in operation. 

Every general election under Suharto has been stage-managed in 
such a way as to secure CiOLKAR an overwhelming majority. 
GOLKAR is composed primarily of state functionaries and employees, 
all of whom are required to join the GOLKAR subsidiary. KORPRl. 
the as,sociation of state employees. In accordance with the doctrine of 
the 'floating masses' which asserts that people in the countrvside must 
be protected from 'disrupting' political influences so as to de\’ote 
themselves solely to prrxluctive endeavour, the two non-government 
political parties arc prohibited from having branches in the villages and 
sub-district towns. However, GOLKAR’s presence is assured because 
all local state functionaries are members of GOLKAR. 

At ait three general elections held since 1965. GOLKAR has enjoved 
military support, akmg with massive funding from the state, support 
Irom the Interior Ministry and the help of central election and local 
polling committees which are heavily weighted in favour of GOLKAR. 
Faced with such an impressive electoral machine, the other parties have 
never been able to pose a serious challenge to the GOL.KAR 
bulldozer. In addition, they have been subjected to widespread 
intimidation, as well as being forced to submit their lists of candidates to 
KOPKAMTIB scrutiny. 

It should not be imagined however that GOLKAR, having won a 
general election, then takes office and runs the e.xeeutive. It has been 
nothing more than an adjunct of the military, its electoral vehicle. It has 
provided the military regime with a loyal bureaucracy, and has been the 
institution capable of securing prestigious jobs for its members. 

But in the more recent pa.st, there have been some noticeable shifts in 
GOLKAR’s position. Since the 1982 elections, UOLKAR has been 
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converted from a federated organisation, composed of disparate : 
fractious components run in most cases by retired army officers, intc 
organisation composed only of individual members. It now clairr 
membership of ten million people, of whom the majority arc saic 
have undergone cadre training. This re-organisation is aimed at mak 
GOLKAR more independent of the army which, for its part, appe 
to have had enough of fighting GOLKAR’s electoral battles. Un 
the recently completed reorganisation of the Armed Fore 
■professionalism' is the buzz-word, coupled with training in the ust 
more sophisticated weaponry and the creation of rapid-deploym 
units ready to deal with local unrest. I’his means that troops arc I 
likely to be called upon to get too deeply involved in GOLKAR elect 
campaigns, except of course for specific security duties before and 
polling day. 

Under the ambitious Licutcnant-fjencral Sudharmono. head of 
State Secretariat, who took over as GOLKAR chairman in 198.1, th 
have been signs of conllict between GOLKAR and the Armed Fore 
The most widely publicised was the dispute over the appointment of 
governor of Riau Province, a dispute that may have presaged moves 
GOLKAR to win for itself more top po.sitions in the bureaucracy. In 
case of Riau. it was the army’s man who won the appointment. But th 
are apparently reports circulating in Jakarta claiming that Sudharmi 
thinks that he will be able to stake a claim for the vice-presidency wl 
Suharto is elected to a fourth term in 1988, if GOLKAR reaches 
target of nearly 68 per cent of the votes in the 1987 elections. 

Panca.sila totalitarianism 

The idea that the state must have its own ideology has bedevil 
Indonesian political life for many years, since long before Suha 
seized power. The set of five principles known as Pancasil 
monotheism, nationalism, humanitarianism, decisionmaking throt 
consensus, and social ju,sticc—was Sukarno’s answer to pressure fr 
some Muslim circles who were demanding a state constitution t 
would give Islam a privileged status. The principles were vague enou 
or so Sukarno thought, to be acceptable to all the disparate political: 
religious beliefs. But as Sukarno, backed in those days by the arr 
constructed his system of guided democracy in the late 1950s, Pancii 
was turned into a pledge of loyalty to the state leadership, without wh 
parties would not gain official recognition. 
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Suharto has refined this tool of ideological conformity, using it 
beyond anything Sukarno could achieve to depoliticisc Indonesian 
society. The 1985 Societies' Law making it mandatory for all 
organisations to accept Puncasila as their sole ideology or principle— 
azas completed the process begun under Sukarno. 

But this was not all. The militarised state then embarked on a major 
project of indcKtrination, through compulsory, two-week Pancusila 
courses (known as P4) for all. Introduced initially in 1978 for state 
employees, the 1983 session of the upper legislative assembly extended 
the project to all citizens. The only people excluded arc left-wing 
suspects and ex-political prisoners who. according to recent official 
statements, number no fewer than 1.7 million people. To allow such 
people to participate in P4 courses would imply their ideological 
rehabilitation and deprive the Army of the need to whip up campaigns 
of anti-communist hysteria against this ‘latent danger'. 

Suharto's choice for the ideological supremo in charge of this project 
was (retired) Cicncral Sarwo Edhic. the man w'ho commanded the 
para-commandos at the time of the 196.5-66 massacres. Sarw'o Edhic 
has never made any secret of his personal role in the killings. There 
could hardly be more convincing proof of the indivisibility between 
physical and ideological terror. 

ITic totalitarianism of Suharto's 'Pancasila domocraev' is most 
evident in the 1985 Societies' Law which gives the Executive unlimited 
powers to force organisations to merge, to examine their sources of 
funding, especially funds from abroad, and to suspend and dissolve 
them at will. Any organisation with a strong ideological commitment of 
its own has been dealt with by the well-tried expedient of interference. 
When the Islamic Student As.sociation (Himpiinan Mahasiswa Islam. 
HMI) showed signs of resisting the sole-ideology obligation, local 
branches were infiltrated or disbanded and new ones created, so that, 
by the time the HMI congress tovtk place in March this year. it was ready 
I to conform. 

I Members of the government have also gone to extraordinary lengths 
o ensure that social organisations are led by people amenable to 
government pressure. This was particularly evident at the HMI congress 
tnd in the congress earlier this year of the state-sponsored trade union 
^deration, the SPSI. The PDI party congress even resulted in the party 
tnploring the government to appoint its chairman for it. as conflict 
between delegates took the congress to the brink of physical disorder, 
dnder the state-managed political system now entrenched in Indonesia. 
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social and political organisations have lost all pretence of independc 
from the executive. 

The economic foundations of military power 

Military control of the state bureaucracy has given officers and milit 
institutions access to great wealth. The process started already in 
late 1 y.'iOs when Dutch companies that were seized as part of Indones 
confrontation with the vestiges of Dutch colonial power, were phi 
under military management. The burgeoning state sector turned m; 
officers into businessmen or managers. The prime example of this ' 
General Ibnu Sutowo, who was appointed President-Director of 
slate petroleum company Pertamina (then still known as Permina 
1957, building it into a huge holding company with interests 
commerce, insurance, transportation, real estate and shipping. Wl 
Pertamina collapsed in 1975, at the height of the oil boom, with fore 
debts of around $l(),(HH) million, SuUwo lost his job but not his priv 
fortune. 

Hut the process of the Suharto family's enrichment took a somew 
different course, Suharto’s alliance with bu.siness dates back to 
1950s when, as commander of the Diponegoro Army Division 
Central Java, he promoted the concerns of several Chin 
businessmen. C'hief among them was Liem Sioe l.iong whose inten 
flourished, particularly after Suharto took power. Liem started life i 
small-time money-lender in Central Java and lent money to Suhii 
while he was still a struggling junior officer in the 1940s. 

Liem’s corporate power grew largely out of the profits of monopo 
in clove imports (widely used in the popular kretek or clove-scen 
cigarettes) and flour milling granted in the late 19b0s and early 19' 
The Liem empire has grown since then to include a major shart 
Indonesia’s cement production, the largest private bank in the coun 
a controlling interest in Indonesia’s major steel plant, plus h 
offshore banking and commercial interests in Hong Kong, 
Netherlands and California. The Liem family empire is estimated tc 
worth between $2 billion and $3 billion, which puts it among 
wealthiest corporations in the world. 

Members of the Suharto family, including Mrs Suharto, their th 
sons, their daughter, a step-brother and a foster-brother, plus m 
distant relatives, all own shares in Liem’s enterprises. Thus, 
instance, Suharto’s son, Sigit and his daughter, Siti each own 16 per c 
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of the shares in Liem’s Bank Central Asia, while Mrs Suharto’s several 
‘charitable foundations’ receive a large share of the profits of Liem’s 
Bogasari Flour Mills.’* 

Enriched by such profitable investments, Suharto’s three sons have 
launched out on new ventures, and arc now believed to have a 
controlling interest in at least thirty companies loosely gathered 
together as the Bimantura Group.' llieir attraction to multinational 
corporations keen to win major contracts lies in their ability ’to win 
control of licences and supply contracts, and |lct] others execute them’. 

There are many examples of state intervention specifically benefiting 
companies in which Suharto family members or hangers-on own shares. 
Liem's company. Indocemcnt. was granted $360 million last year in the 
form of a share purchase by the state to help it service its dollar debts, at 
a time when the cement market was hit by falling demand. Mercu Buana 
Raya, the contractor company owned by Suharto’s step-brother. 
Probusutedjo, recently won two major parts of a $7(M) million 
hydropower development for sub-contracting to a major French firm, 
while his son Tommy, through a new company SHWU. won control in 
1984 of a sole licence to develop an offshore supply base on Batam 
island.*' 

The Suharto family wealth has long been a public secret but it is a 
subject regarding which Suharto displays extreme sensitivity. The most 
recent example was the enraged response to an article published in the 
Sydney Morning Herald on 10 April 1986 setting out the details of the 
Suharto-Liem tie-ups. The article contained little information that was 
new, much of it, in fact, having already appeared in articles about the 
Liem empire that were published several years ago in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review. The result however was the blanket exclusion of 
Australian journalists from covering Reagan’s visit to Bali in May. the 
cancellation of visits to Australia by senior Indonesian officials, the 
threatened rejection of Australian military assistance, the sudden 
withdrawal of visa-free entry for Australian tourists (a decision that 
caused so much embarrassment that it was reversed 24 hours later), and 
the ejection from Indone.sia of While House-based Australian 
I journalists from Bali airptnl at the very moment President Reagan 
■iwas being welcomed by Suharto. 

^ The regime's insistence that everyone should defend Suharto against 

_■ ' David Jenkins, Sydney Mornini; Herald, 10 April IVSfi. 

V ^ Far Eastern Economic Keview (FELR) 22 Mav IVS6. 

FEER. i2 May 1986. ' 
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By the time this is published Winnie Mandelu might well be back in prison, a 
possibility—and often a reality—with which she has lived for twenty-seven 
years. Never a great respecter of unjust ‘laws', she has for several months been 
living in open defiance of them. Officially confined to a remote village in the 
Orange Free State, she has become an increasingly familiar figure on the 
world's television screens: giving interviews in Johannesburg and Cape Town, 
addressing a vast crowd in Mamelodi. Prohibited from being quoted and 
forbidden even to prepare anything for publication, she has pro\idcd the 
material for these two books. She has simply ignored explicit government 
orders to return to her place of banishment. With superb strategic sense and 
political judgement she has taken full advantage of the present virtually 
ungovernable state of South Africa completely to disregard the stringent 
restrictions imposed on her by the government and has contributed 
tremendously to the world's awareness of what is happening in South Africa. 
Perhaps her effect on camera had more to do with the government's news 
blackout than the effect of the cameras on the ‘riots'. 

The South African government relies on force and intimidation to impose its 
will. Winnie Mandela has shown that she has no fear and will not be 
intimidated. For almost thirty years she has been subjected to the most severe 
harassment. She was first imprisoned in 1958 and for the past twenty-three 
years has only been free of some sort of restriction for ten months. She has been 
banned, house arrested and banished; she has .served terms of impristmment 
and been subjected to long periods of detention without trial. But, as she 
herself says. ‘When they do these things to you year in and year out, they 
actually make a politician out of you'. We only receive fleeting glimpses of what 
sort of politician she is from these two books, but her recent actions speak 
louder than any words could. 

Neither of these tuxiks claims to be the definitive work on Winnie Mandela. 
The first is a very readable story—at times almost of a fairy-tale quality—which 
serves the useful purpose of informing a wider audience of the history and 
nature of the black struggle in .South Africa and of the calibre of the people 
produced by it. The second gives the impression of being a hasty compilation of 
any material that was available. Nobody can be expected to write their 
biography through the medium of informal conversiition. It is not an adequate 
vehicle through which Winnie can express her views. Nevertheless, it contains 
.some powerful pieces by her, as well as some moving tributes from friends and 
some rare letters from Nelson Mandela. It is the first oppirrtumty Winnie 
Mandela has had of publicly expressing her views at any length. These, 
obviously, deserve and need to be read. 
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the foreign investment fraternity centres on the regime s so-called 
high-cost economy, ‘a euphemism for payoffs and trade practices that 
require dealings with Suharto-favoured companies*.'^ These complaints 
were high on the agenda when President Reagan met Suharto in Bali in 
May this year. 

What reason is there to believe that a regime whose leader has 
benefited so much from corruption will act effectively to stamp out the 
malpractices that are turning Western financial institutions and Western 
investors into such vocal critics? There were hopes last year that 
Suharto would u.sc his exceptional personal authority to respond, when 
he took drastic measures to end corruption in customs and excise and 
clean up the harbours. In a prc.sidcnlial instruction (inpres No 4). he 
turned over the duties of inspecting foreign trade and collecting import 
and export levies from the Directorate-General of Customs Duties (/#«; 
Cukdi) to a Swiss company, Societc Genmile de Surveillance (SGS). 
thus apparently undercutting the interests of many military and civilian 
hangers-on. This was seen at the time as a bold move, proving that 
.Suharto could ignore the political consequences of damaging the 
interests of circles whose support has been so vital. 

A year on, and it now turns out that Inpres 4 has done little to curb 
smuggling and corruption in the harbours. In desperation at the failure 
of his ‘bold’ move, Suharto turned to KOPKAM I’lB. instructing it to 
treat violators of Inpres 4 as subversives liable to prosecution under the 
i draconian anti-subversion law.'" Few people will believe that 
KOPKAMTIB can be any more successful than the SGS in curbing the 
cancer that undermines the economy. 

It is clear that the retrenchment provided for in the PlKh budget is lar 
from adequate to deal with problems being confronted. In a move to 
encourage more foreign investment, new measures introduced in May 
1986 allow foreign companies to import materials needed in the 
production process rather than being forced to use higher-cost domestic 
products. The government has also greatly reduced the economic 
sectors that have for years been closed to foreign companies. At the 
lime of the 1986 meeting of the Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia 
in June, held to decide the next annual aid commitment from the West 
,(the amount agreed was $2..S billion, a $1(X1 million increase on 198,''), 
I the World Bank made it clear that it would be prcs.sing for yet more 

Washinitlon 1‘o.st, 2 May IVSh. 

hkarta Po.it, 2 June fWi. 
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concessions for foreign investors, and for more austerity measures that 
will cut living standards and are bound to reduce the economy’s ability 
to absorb the 1.9 million people who yearly swell the country’s labour 
force. 

The already impoverished workers and peasants will see a further 
reduction in their living standards, but in a way, this is no new 
experience. It is not easy therefore to argue that the present 
retrenchment will lead in the short term to a rising tide of protest in the 
countryside and the factories. But the impact on the middle-class 
beneficiaries of Suharto’s ‘seven fat years' is likely to be far more 
dramatic. Unlike the unorganised poor who have as yet failed to make 
sustained protest against the government, middle-class critics can find 
channels for their views in the press and can also lake advantage of the 
fi.ssures that appear to be occurring within the military establishment. 
For them, the issue of democratic rights is bound to take on a new 
significance. The regime has been preparing itself for this and it is now in 
the habit of listing ‘liberalist thought and human rights advocacy’ as the 
first of several ‘extremist’ ideologies threatening national security. The 
other two, according to BAKIN, arc ‘the extreme left' and ‘the extreme 
right’ or ‘Muslim fundamentalism’. 

Political opposition 

Up to now, opposition to the Suharto regime has been spasmodic and 
fragmented. This is partly the result of the traumatic impact of the 196.‘i 
massacres and the regime’s constant use of the communist bogc) 
Partly, it reflects the overwhelming presence and effectiveness ot 
KOPKAMTIB, the agency of repression, and partly it is the i 
consequence of years of relative economic prosperity for middle-class I 
Indonesians. ^ 

The destruction of the pre-1965 left-wing movement in the wake ( 
Suharto’s rise to power was such that the chances of a left-wing revival i 
the foreseeable future are still minimal. The government neverthcles 
wages regular campaigns against ‘ex-PKI [Partai Komunis Indonesia 
suspects’. The late.st version of the campaign, launched in 198.^. i 
focused on the re-registration of all former political prisoners an< 
alleged former PKI members or sympathisers, allegedly to decide wh( 
will be allowed to vote in the 1987 general elections. The main purp<w 
of re-registration is to remind all Indonesians of this ‘latent danger 
Reports frequently appear in the press about the number of ‘suspects’ ir 
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each region of the country. In addition, publicity is regularly given lo 
the discovery of alleged PK! sympathisers still wcupying positions in 
government departments, schools, the media or other 'sensitive' places. 

There have been many dismissals of people who for twenty years were 
allowed to remain in their jobs. More than 6,(K)() employees of several 
oil companies were dismissed late last year for alleged membership, 
prior to the Suharto take-over, of trade unions that were outlawed in 
!%.“>. The prison service is currently being subjected to a purge of ‘PKI 
suspects', largely to make way for retired army personnel. 

The anti-communist campaign not only creates the illusion of a 
growing security threat as the 1987 elections draw near. It also has the 
effect of intimidating people against taking action to protest at falling 
living standards and growing impovci ishmcnt in the countryside and the 
cities. 

Since the early 197()s, several attempts at protest have been made by 
; intellectuals raising the banner of free speech, the right of assembly, and 
j criticising the extremes of poverty and wealth, land dispossession and 
5 widespread corruption. The student protests of 1974 and 1978 failed 
[ however to establish any momentum and were dragged down by 

I damagihg. intra-regime conflict. After the 1978 student prote.st 
movement, the government set about paralysing the campuses by 
means of a programme of dcpciliticisation. As a result, the student 
I movement has been effectively emasculated and the occasional 
outbursts of di.scontcnt that have occurred on campuses have been 
.jquickly neutralised. 

I The one dissident movement to show resilience and staying power 
is the Pctition-of-5<) Group launched in 1980 with a Statement of 
Concern’ challenging Suharto's interpretation of the army's </««/- 
function and rejecting his claim to be the sole arbiter of the meaning ot 
the Pancasila ideology. The group, comparable to Czechoslovakia's 
Charter 'll movement. consists of politicians of pre-19(i5 eminence w ho 
yearn for a return to the traditions of the multi-party system, along with 
retired senior Armed Forces officers unhappy with Suharto's style ot 
militarism. The group meets regularly and has issued pronouncements 
ttn many issues, none of them published in the Indonesian press. I he 
members are prevented from airing their views in the media, and lack 
trass-roots support. The group’s boldest challenue to the regime came in 
984 when it issued a White Paper challenging General Murdani s 
'ersion of the Tanjung Priok massacre in .September that year. This 
tand brought the group into open confict with the Armed Forces 
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leadership, and resulted in several members being arrested and charged 
for alleged complicity in the Muslim unrest which has now become the 
regime's prime target. 


Rebellious Islam 

Muslim opposition has been a force to be reckoned with since the 
mid-197(ls. In some parts of .lava where Islam absorbed much of Java’s 
pre-lslamic tradition. Muslim organisations like Nadhalul IJlama and 
Muhammadiyah have been willing to accommodate to the various 
regimes in power since pre-war days. But elsewhere, where devout 
Islam was reinforced by a reformist movement earlier this century, it 
has been far less accommodating to slate power and has been basically 
disillusioned with the highly centralised state machinery favoured since 
Dutch colonial days. As a result, Islam has for decades been 
sympathetic to the ideas of regional autonomy or even secc.s.sion which , 
enjoyed support in several parts of the country during the first two | 
decades after independence, in Aceh. West Java and South Sulawesi. I 
regionalism joined forces with movements for an Islamic stale. This has , 
led to a historic antagonism between non-Javanese Islam and the I 
Armed Forces, always the most vigorous proponents of centralisation 
and the unitary state. 

For some years after lyb.'i, political Islam held on to the illusion that 
the PPP (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan, Development Unity Party), 
the merged Muslim party which was allowed under the regime’s terii^ 
to engage in limited political activity, could be a vehicle for political 
action. Since 1V78, that illusion has evaporated. In many parts of the 
eountry, Muslim congregations have developed their own independent 
structures, helped along by itinerant preachers and mosque-based 
youth committees that arc critical of many aspects of government polio 
and resentful of the limitations on freedom of speech. 

Protest became particularly vociferous in 1984 following publication 
of the draft Societies’ Law which Muslims recognised as being directed 
specifically against them. The movement was under no identifiahk 
leadership. Many mosques had become platforms for political agitation 
despite the efforts of the security forces to ban certain preachers and 
enforce a system of licensing on those allowed to preach. The Korp 
Mubaligh Indonesia (Indonesian Lay-preachers Corps, KMI) who'>‘'i 
chairman is Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, a former prime minister, h:n 
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many outspoken members, functioning as itinerant preachers who 
became very popular among mosque congregations. 

In September 1984, troops in Tanjung Priok, Jakarta's dockland, 
fired on thousands of demonstrators who were demanding the release of 
local mosque officials held by troops. General Benny Murdani, who was 
in Tanjung Priok at the time, overseeing the operation, claimed the next 
morning that nine people had been shot dead, and that ‘armed' 
demonstrators had set out to attack a military command post that was 
protected ‘by only fifteen soldiers'. But eye-witness accounts soon 
circulated privately, giving a very different version." The army 
clamp-down on information, coupled with strict orders to the press to 
confine themselves to official accounts, made any independent 
investigation of the affair impossible. But reliable sources in Indonesia 
believe that several hundred people were killed—according to one 
source, as many as six hundred—many of whom were later buried by the 
military in a mass grave. The Tanjung Prii>k incident bore all the 
hallmarks of an intelligence operation, and was staged just as the issue 
t)f making Paiuasila mandatory was causing considerable unrest. 

Murdani's distorted account of the Tanjung Priok massacre provoked 
an outburst of protest and the dissemination of leaflets contradicting 
Murdani’s claims. There were hundreds of arrests, among them leading 
members of KMI. Since December 1984, hundreds of people have been 
tried, among them severely wounded victims of the Tanjung Priok 
massacre, lay-preachers, and activist Muslims allegedly involved in 
bombing incidents that occurred shortly after the massacre. The w a\ e of 
; trials is intended as a display of Murdani's 'get-tough' policy towards 
' unruly Muslims, but they prove the depth of the regime's paranoia 
about the level of unrest.'" 

Some of the trials have boomeranged because of defence lawyers' 
..‘fforts to expose the true facts about Tanjung Priok. This concerns not 
aniy the high death-toll and the callous shooting-dowm of unarmed 
people, but also revelations that could prove military complicity, 
provoking a demonstration that had such tragic consequences. The 
most outspoken of the.se lawyers, Buyung Nasution, has since been 
charged with contempt of court and is in danger of losing his licence to 


" Soc in purticulur 'Bloody Wcdnc.sday Night in Tanjung Priok' in htiioiiisiti Ri'poris No iV. 
January 1<JK.S. Politics Supplement, pp l-‘I 
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pratlisc. In its case against Buyung, the judiciary is showing yet again 
how it serves the political needs of the regime. 

The exceptional thing about Buyung Nasution and other human 
rights lawyers associated with the Legal Aid Institute is that, unlike the 
l*etition-of-M) Group, they can still use the press as an outlet for their 
views and criticisms. Indeed, the courtrooms have become the only 
official platform for the public expression of anti-government opinion. 

Indonesia's colonial wars 

West Papua fell under Indonesian rule in 1%.L under the terms of 
an accord, the New York Agreement, concluded between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia as the result of mediation by Washington, 
and endorsed by the United Nations. The accord dashed Papuan hopes 
for independence. Resistance to Indonesian rule soon tt>ok the form of 
armed struggle. The referendum held in l%y violated the terms of the 
New York Agreement. The Indonesian authorities allowed only 1,02.^ 
hand-picked chieftains to take part. To its shame, the UN General 
Assembly accepted this as an act of self-determination, despite 
overwhelming evidence of the use of force to prevent protest against 
this .so-called Act of Free Choice. Since then, the UN has turned its back 
on the West Papuan people. 

Indonesian administration of West Papua has been repressive and 
racist, intensifying opposition throughout what is now called 
Indonesia’s province t)f Irian Jaya. An aborted uprising in Jayapura, the 
provincial capital, in February 1984. resulted in some 12,(KK1 Papuans 
llceing across the border to Papua New Guinea. The problems of West 
Papua have been further aggravated by Jakarta’s plan to rc-settic 
hundreds of thousands of landless Javanese and Balinese peasants i n the 
territory, seizing without compensation vast areas of land used for 
generations by tribal people. 

Although the West Papuan guerrillas fighting with the Organisasi 
Papua Mcrdcka (Free Papua Movement) arc poorly armed, they enjo) 
the advantage of mobility, familiarity with the tropical rain-forests and 
the support of the tribal people. The 1984 attempted uprising proved 
moreover that support for the OPM is widespread among city-based 
Papuan intellectuals and among Papuans serving in the Indonesian 
army. 

Jakarta is particularly concerned about consolidating its hold alon? 
the eight hundred kilometre border with Papua New Guinea, but it b 
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precisely in this region that the guerrillas have proven capable of 
sustained military operations against army and pidicc outposts. Since 
the last quarter of 1985, they have launched a number of audacious 
attacks on Indonesian military positions, forcing Shell, for example, to 
halt seismic studies along the north coast, west of Jayapura. 

East Timor, formerly a Portuguese colony, stood on the threshold of 
independence in 1975. But nine days after the Democratic Republic of 
East Timor was proclaimed on 28 November 1975. Indonesian troops 
invaded, unleashing a war of devastating proportions. Armed resistance 
organised by FTetilin, the Revolutionary Front for an Independent East 
'I'imor, held back the forces of occupation for several \ears. until the 
Indonesian Armed Forces, re-equipped with OV-IO Broncos and 
A4-Skyhawks from the US. were in a position to bomb the resistance 
out of their defence positions, and force the people of East Timor t(; 
leave the mountainous interior. 'Die death toll in the first four years of 
the war is estimated at 2IK).(KK). nearly a third of the population. 

Despite this serious setback, organised resistance resumed within a 
year and has been sustained ever since, holding down around Ul.tKKI 
Indonesian troops. In March 1983, contradicting its own claims that 
Fretilin was a spent force, the Indonesian military command in Fast 
I’imor entered into negotiations with the Fretilin commander. Kay Rala 
Gusmao Xanana. But military operations were resumed, following a 
ceasefire lasting five months. Murdani launched a new ollensive in 
August 1983, claiming that he would finish off the resistance once and 
for alT. Three years later, he is no nearer to that objective. In fact, 
information from both sides of the battle lines. Irom Fretilin maps as 
well as from a captured Indonesian intelligence map. rc\eal that 
resistance bases exist throughout East Timor. 

In both West Papua and East Timor, the Indonesian army has proven 
incapable of coping with armed resistance and guerrilla tactics. Nor has 
the doctrine of territorial management been successlul among Papuans 
and Timorese who have not responded to Indonesian ‘hearts and minds 
campaigns. Those two wars sap the energies of the Indonesian Armed 
Forces. It is estimated that around one-third of its elite troops arc tied 
down at any one time in East Timor, while the same elite forces are 
frequently called upon to spearhead operations against the OPM. Btith 
wars have proved the inability of Indonesia's army to fight against 
guerrilla forces even though waging guerrilla war stands at the heart of 
Indonesian military doctrine. This is a source of considerable 
dissatisfaction inside the military. Many recognise it as ‘Murdani s w'ar. 
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He commanded the first operations and, eleven years later, he has still 
not been able to provide the victory he has so often promised. These 
criticisms could well be used against him by his many rivals. 

Neither the OPM nor Fretilin have the capacity to inflict military 
defeat on the Indonesian army, but they do represent the most 
sustainable opposition in Jakarta-based militarism. 


Jakarta's regional ambitions 

Indonesia's membership of ASFAN has not been at all times 
harmonious. Unlike other ASUAN allies, particularly Thailand. AlJRl 
has a different perception of superpower politics in Southeast Asia. This 
is based primarily on ABRI's hostility towards C’hina which it still 
accuses of collusion with the PKI in the final years of the Sukarno 
presidency. I'wcnty years on, Indonesia still resists calls for the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations with Beijing which were 
broken off in the aftermath of events in Jakarta in October 1%.S. ABRl 
has. for this and other reasons, sought a closer tie with Vietnam ami 
engages in regular dialogue with the Vietnamese leadership. However, 
its efforts to act as 'honest broker’ to facilitate Vietnam's withdrawal 
from C'ambodia have come to nothing. 

.Since 1^8,'?, Suharto has not concealed his eagerness to be 
acknowledged as a world leader, and particularly to put Indonesia back 
on the map as a leading non-aligned power. Several major events were 
held in Jakarta to promote this objective. In January 1V8.S, Indonesia 
hosted the meeting of Information Ministers of the Ntin-Aligned 
Movement, and three months later, it convened what turns out to have 
been an uneventful get-together of African and Asian government 
leaders, to mark the thirtieth anniversary of the 1955 Asian-African 
Bandung Conference. The.se events were expected to culminate in a 
successful move to secure the presidency of the Non-Aligned 
Movement. I’he bid failed however, because East Timor was taken up 
at the August 1985 meeting of non-aligned foreign ministers in Lusakti 
and is certain to be discussed at the summit meeting in Harare in I98f). It 
has become an accepted principle that countries whose policies pul it 
into conflict with other members of the Movement cannot assume ilic 
presidency. 

There have been clear signs for several years that Indonesia no" 
believes it should assume a ptvsition as a Pacific power, that it should bv’ 
looking more towards the states to the south-east as well as to its Asian 
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neighbours to the north, becoming, as it were, the bridge between the 
South Pacific and Southeast Asia. This new ambition is spurred on by 
the awareness that support for West Papua and East 'i’imor is growing 
among the people and governments of the South Pacific. In fact, these 
two annexed territories have provided Indonesia with the excuse to 
become a Pacific power. 

The continual OPM challenge to Indonesian positions along its 
border with Papua New Guinea has also made it imperative for Jakarta 
to enter into a long-term agreement with Port Moresby, that would deal 
not only with border patrols as at present, but would press on Port 
Moresby Jakarta’s determination to keep the whole border area free 
from OPM operations. 

But perceptions of Indonesia in Papua New Guinea and in the South 
Pacific are not favourable to these ambitions. I'hc fear of an Indonesian 
invasion is never very far from the surface in Papua New Guinea. 
Moreover, Jakarta forgets that the spirit of independence is strong 
among the people of the South Pacific. There is no reason to believe at 
present that Jakarta will be any more successful in its new South Pacific 
policy than it has been in its bid for the leadership of the Non-Aligned 
Movement. 


Indonesia and the Reagan Administration 

While Suharto's fervent anti-communism, his successes in suppressing 
unrest and in providing foreign capital with the necessary facilities to 
exploit the country’s wealth have always assured him Washington’s 
support, US-Indonesian relations have been dogged by problems. The 
US continues to be ABRl’s primary source of military etpiipment, 
though it is symptomatic that Washington held out for several years 
before eventually agreeing to supply F-Ib aircraft to Indonesia. Jakarta 
is wary of Washington's close relationship with Beijing and tries to 
distance itself, at least publicly, from Washington’s Middle hast policy, 
preferring to project a pro-Arab image, though it is now common 
knowledge that Indonesia has purchased military aircraft from Israel. 

The Indonesian Armed Forces exude an extreme brand ol 
nationalism which docs not advance the cause of close US-lndonesian 
ties. Nor is it a stance that has the support of Indonesia’s Foreign 
Minister, Mochtar Kusumaatmaja. who often finds his international 
positions, particularly in ASEAN, undermined by Armed Forces 
initiatives in foreign affairs. The prime exponent of nationalism at 
present is General Murdani, described privately by sc'mc Indonesian 
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dissidents as a latter-day Sukarnoisl. The most vivid example is the 
debacle of Reagan's visit to Bali on his way to the Tokyo Summit in 
May. Murdani successfully used the conflict with Australia, instigated 
by the Sydney Morning Herald's attack on the Suharto billions, as the 
instrument for causing a major diplomatic row when members of the 
White Mouse press corps were refused entry into Indonesia because 
they were Australians, despite vigorous efforts by the US Ambassador, 
Paul Wolfovitz. to reverse the decision. 

Murdani arguably has several reasons for making a public display of 
his unwillingness to bow to American pressure, some of which have 
already been mentioned. The growing pressure on Jakarta to make 
major concessions to ftireign investors, and Washington's dis¬ 
satisfaction that ABRI has still been unable to crush Fretilin in East 
Timor only add to Murdani's sense of affront. There are even reports 
circulating that Ambassador Wolfovitz is privately lobbying to find a 
•third force' in Indonesia, not least among the dissidents now ranged 
against the regime. 

The recent belligerence of the Armed Forces leadership towards both 
Washington and Ctinberra probably reflects a more deep-seated 
conflict within the regime itself. Murdani. the powerful, has seen the 
post of Army Chief-of-Staff go to Lieutenant-General Tri Sutrisno, not 
the man of his choice. He may well be becoming more uncertain of the 
loyalty of the younger generation of generals now taking over tup 
positions throughout the army. True, these are men whose promotion 
he himself has supervised, but the Armed Forces reorganisation carried 
out since he became Commandcr-in-Chief in March 198.1 has caused 
difficulties in the upper echelons of the military establishment, not least 
because of the drastic reduction in openings for flag officers, now that 
the number of divisional commands has been reduced from seventeen 
to ten. 

The economic crisis can only exacerbate the tensions. While the 
Western powers have demonstrated their continuing faith in the regime 
by agreeing at the June 1986 meeting of the Intcr-Govcrnmental Group 
on Indonesia to advance Indonesia yet more economic aid to the tunc ol 
$2.5 billion, it is not too far-fetched to postulate that many analysis m 
the West are secretly worried about political changes that could take 
place in Jakarta. Suharto is the world's second longest-serving military 
dictator, after Stroessner of Paraguay. While Indonesia still remains 
obscure to the general public in the West, many of the ingredients arc 
present for some major upheavals in the not-too-distant future. 
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[aiti: the rise and fall of 
uvalierism 


erring to the period between the death of Pope Leo XIII and the 
;tion of his successor, the Irish Jesuit George Tyrrell wrote to a 
nd. The ten days interim, when there was no infallible authority on 
ih, were the happiest of my life’. ‘ Haitians are today enjoying one of 
se rare springtimes of freedom between the departure of one 
sident and the election of another. After almost thirty years of 
iless repre.ssion in this country of roughly six million people, all things 
m possible. New parties are forming, newspapers of all kinds are 
'earing and the situation is highly volatile. In this article I wish to 
sider why the Duvalicr dynasty rose and fell, then to look at some of 
forces now at work in the republic. I shall suggest that the main 
for the political demise of Jean-Claudc (‘Baby Doc') Duvalicr 
. a shift in the basis of his support from one class to another. This 
Je him susceptible to pressure from several directions: from 
vements of mass protest, from the church, and finally from the US 
bassy and the army. 

The regime of ‘Papa Doc’ (1957-71) 

nqois Duvalicr was elected Pre.sidcnt in September 19.^7 after a 
lulent campaign of many months. He proclaimed himself the 
kesman of the masses and of the black middle class. His principal 
lonent was .seen as the candidate of the bourgeoisie, generally 
jured by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and by the US Embassy, 
ilc the army clearly played an important role during the election 
ipaign, and effectively eliminated some of the candidates, it is likely 
. the victory of Duvalicr reflected pt^pular sentiment at the time. In 
ticular he had secured support from key groups ol middle-class 
:ks, in the capital and in the countryside. Duvalicr strongly 
}hasiscd the colour issue, exploiting the fact that in Haiti as in other 
ts of the Caribbean there has been, .since colonial times, a general 
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coincidence between colour and class, so that most of the rich arc 
mulatto and most of the poor arc black. "I’hcre has hardly been an 
important issue in Haiti where colour has not played a part; it is ncvci 
the sole factor, and is not always the dominant factor, but colour is 
rarely absent.’ 

Having temporarily reassured the US and the bishops that he was 
sympathetic to their interests, Fran(jois Uuvalier ruthlessly repressed all 
attempts by his opponents to challenge his position and skilfully 
eliminated the most dangerous elements in the army. In the course ol 
the following years he dealt severe blows to all potential centres ol 
political opposition, including the intellectuals (school teachers, 
students, professors and journalists), the church hierarchy, the US 
Emba.ssy, critics within his own party and trade union leaders. By ISltvl 
he was able to have himself declared Presidcnt-for-I.ife, to write a new 
autocratic Constitution and to change the Haitian flag to black and red 
(a symbolic aim he had cherished for many years). This Hag—the flagot 
Dessalines and C'hristophe—was said to reHecl a new ‘equilibrium’ in 
which the blacks would control power in a country where a light-skiniiLHl 
elite had generally been dominant. This was the so-called ‘Duvalierisi 
revolution'. 

From the mid-l%0s onwards, however, the dictator reached an 
accommodation with the business community, with the US (after the 
death of Kennedy) and with the church hierarchy. Businessmen were 
assured by the government that they could continue to make money, so 
long as they refrained from direct political action; US aid was resumed 
and new—indigenous and docile—bishops were appointed. Papa Doe 
was nevertheless careful to keep close contact with those middle-cla.ss 
blacks who had originally supported him, many of whom were 
hoimgans (Voodoo priests) and local leaders of his civilian militia, the 
kmtons macoutes. Despite occasional attempts by exiles to invade and 
sporadic outbursts of popular discontent—particularly among peasants 
of the Artibonitc valley—Duvalier was firmly in control of the countrr 
and was able in 1^71. just before his death, to hand over power to hi’' 
teenaged son. 

Overseas observers were surprised that a peaceful succession 
achieved. There are a number of reasons for this. In the first place the} 
failed to recognise that Papa Doc—by a combination of terror, populi!>i 
rhetoric and the adroit distribution of the small amounts of patronnw 

Sec Davtil Nieholls. From Dn^ulines to Duvalier, t’ambridjse: C'itmhridgv llnivcrsitv 
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at his disposal—had retained widespread support (or at least 
acquiescence) among the key black middle classes. The business 
community and US Embassy concluded that a smooth transition was 
preferable to the likely alternative of disorder or even the ^■«>ssibility ol a 
radical government. Finally, all potential centres of opposition had 
been disabled with their leaders in exile, in prison or dead. 

Jean-Claudisme (1971-K51 

With the help of his mother the new President was able to maintain 
ptiwer and to accelerate the policies of accommodation adt>pted by his 
father. Some of the more scandalous activities of the maanucs were 
curbed and gestures were made in the direction of a liberalisation. 
'Jcan-Claudisme' was widely portrayed as aiming to achieve an 
economic revolution, by a process of modernisation. Washington was 
generally favourable to the new regime and encouraged private 
investment in the growing sector of light industry and assembly plants. 
The early 197()s was a period of relative economic prosperity. 
Agricultural production grew, tourism revived and investment 
increased. Real growth in the economy reached .5 per cent per annum 
and the US Embassy confidently pronounced that the Haitian economy 
‘is in the process of recovery*.' 

Jean-Claudc Duvalier had lived most of his life in the |ircsidential 
palace and lacked his father’s intimate knowledge of the country. The 
regime gradually lost support from many of the black middle classes and 
came increasingly to depend on the support of the business communiic. 
Demands for improvements in the economy and the need for loreign aid 
meant that new technologically oriented men. who could speak the 
language of the World Bank, like Henri Bayard and Marc Bazin, were 
brought into the government. These men were, however, unhappv 
about working with the old guard [)uvalierists and mm oiiics. For years 
the President attempted to retain support of both groups, but by the 
early 1980s many of the black middle-class suppv'rtcrs ol Franyois 
Duvalier had come to the conclusion that there w as nothing lor them in 
the regime of Jean-Claude.'’ 

While it would be wrong to attribute all the problems of Baby Doc to 

Efononuc TmtiE: Ham. US Enibiissy. l’(>rI-.iu-Prim'C. i'U.r 
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his marriage, and to blame Michele Bennett for his political demise, the 
president’s growing dependence upon a corrupt clique headed by 
brnest Bennett, was viewed with alarm by different sectors of the 
population. Well-established and influential members of the business 
community disliked the privileges aecorded to this arriviste —as they saw 
him. The old guard of black Duvalierists saw the situation in terms of a 
revival in mulatto influence. Undisguised profiteering by the Duvalier- 
Bennett entourage, with hundreds of millions of dollars leaving the 
country into private bank accounts and an extravagant life-.style al 
home, disgusted all sccti>rs of the populatit^n. The bt>urgcoisic, uptin 
whom the regime had come increasingly to depend, began to look 
around for alternatives. 

Some degree of what might be called corruption, sufficieni to enable 
an ex-President to spend his declining years in reasonable comfort 
abroad, is an accepted part of Haitian public life. Jcan-Claude Duvalicr 
and the Bennetts, however, overstepped the limit, and efforts are now 
being made by the authorities to track down the embezided money and 
to reclaim it. Duvalier and his cronies were given tempttrary asylum in 
France and initially stayed in a luxury hotel on Lake Annecy, not too far 
from the prison where Toussaint l.ouvcrturc, the black leader of slave 
liberation, died in 180.1. The French Government has tried to remove 
Duvalier. but their own laws are making this difficult. He has since 
moved to a house in the Riviera. 

In the late 1970s, President Carter had put con.siderable pressure on 
Haiti to liberalise its political system and opposition groups began to 
organise, openly voicing cautious criticisms of the administration. 
Although a number of independent journals appeared, influencinj; 
opinion among students and intellectuals in the larger cities, the major 
role was played by various radio commentators, whose caustic 
observations on government corruption and inefficiency were listened 
to by illiterate (though by no means unintelligent) peasants throughout 
the country.side. With the election of Ronald Reagan, Jean-Claudc felt 
he could safely repress these opposition movements, but the spell had 
been broken. Opposition continued to be manifested from such men 
as Sylvio Claude, Gregoire Eugene, Gerard Gourge and Genird 
Duclcrville. Many of these men were arrested and tortured but bravely 
refused to leave the country. 
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Popular protest 

One of the significant features of the movement which eventually led to 
the downfall of Duvalieristn was that it had its base not in the capital but 
in provincial (owns like Gonaives, Petit Goiive and Jeremie. For the 
first time since the United States occupation of Haiti, which ended in 
19.14, a major political movement has begun outside Port-au-Prince. 
Throughout the nineteenth century many governments had been 
toppled as a result of rural guerrilla activity by the ciicns or piquets, as they 
were called.'' Armed resistance to the US occupation was also based in 
the countryside.'’ One of the consequences of the occupation was to 
disarm the peasants and to centre economic, political and cultural life in 
the capital. While Franyois Duvalicr (as we have seen) and his mentor 
President Dumarsais Lstime (1946-5(1) derived much of their support 
from the provinces and rural areas, life continued to be centred in ‘the 
republic of Port-au-Prince’. Yet in a curious way the organisation of 
tontons niacoutes, by recruiting many thousands of rural Haitians, 
incorporated them—at least symbolically—into the civic life of the 
nation. The rhetoric of Duvalicr continually proclaimed that the 
peasants were the real and important clement in the country. Nothing 
was further from his intention than to allow them any material influence 
in national affairs, yet—as I observed in 197if—‘If perrple are told often 
enough that they are important, they may begin to believe it." 

Popular protests against ptirticularly ruthless and corrupt macouie 
leaders go back to the late I96()s, but became increasingly significant 
under Jean-Claude Duvalicr. Efforts to re-establish the reputation of 
the government in the rural areas failed. Popular discontent increased 
in the 1980.S hccau.se of the decline in agricultural production, fwd 
shortages due to drought, and the end of the migration of ‘boat people' 
to the US. 

Added to this was the plague of swine fever and the compulsory 
slaughter of the pig population, supervised by the Organisation ot 
American States, which was believed by many peasants to be part ol a 
conspiracy. The hardy black pigs fed largely on garbage, were a basic 

'See Aluin I'urnier. /lire Meriswr Jemmis: ««<• litimlw ilr we iiuiiitiit'iiiif ri luiliimtiU'. 
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The influence of the Roman Catholic church and of some Protestant 
churches was significant at another level. For many years local parishei 
had been sponsoring, often with aid from international agencies, 
various development projects and cooperative enterprises. Small 
groups of peasants had been meeting to discuss local problems and tc 
organise social action. The intention of the organi.sers of these project' 
was not usually political in the immediate sense and indeed these 
developments were attacked by radical c.\iles as conservative in thcii 
cffect.s—enabling peasants to pul up with a .situation which would 
otherwise be intolerable." Yet it was precisely from these groups lhal 
leaders emerged who were to challenge the regime in recent months. 

It would be unduly cynical to view the role the church in the last few 
years merely as a revenge for the humiliation suffered under Francois 
Duvalier or as part of an attempt to re-establish its former role as a 
major political force in Haiti by siding with the growing opposition 
inctvcment. While these considerations may carry some weight, it is 
undoubtedly the case that many parish priests and some of the bishops 
have genuinely and sincerely identified themselves with the cause of the 
poor and oppressed people of the country. The church constitutes one 
of the few 1 laitian institutions to have retained sufficient credibility to 
act effectively in the situation. 

The church's role in the revolution is graphically portrayed in huge, 
generally anonymous murals which have appeared throughout the 
country, celebrating the dechoukaj (uprooting of Duvalierism). Some 
murals picture Christ, the liberator, breaking the chains of the people. 
Many of them celebrate Radio Soleil. with huge pictures of the sun, or 
portray the Pope with the words ‘on our side’. Others show the Last 
Supper, with Judas often named as the local macouie leader. 

Voodoo, an amalgam of various West African religions, 
incorporating certain Christian elements, is the religion of the Haitian 
masses. Although like all religion its social effect is generally 
conservative, there have been occasions when it has played a more 
radical role. One of the important contributions of Voodoo has been to 
perpetuate the con.sciousness of an African identity on the part of the 
mas-scs. Frantjois Duvalier had been able to exploit this fact and secured 


'' See fur example J-M fare. 'Dimension p«ilitiquc de fait religieux en Haiti', Nouvetle Optiqut 
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(it , p 246. 
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support from a number ofIt should, however, be emphasised 
that not all Voodooisants supported the regime. 

Protestantism goes back to the early days of independence and 
perhaps 15 per cent of the population would claim to be Protestant. 
Today the Baptist churches arc in a majority and most of them would 
claim to be non-political. Nevertheless, some of the leaders of the 
opposition in recent years, including Sylvio Claude, have been 
ministers. Many Protestant churches are run by American missionaries 
who generally act as unofficial agents for US interests in Haiti. The 
Episcopal (Anglican) church is financially controlled from New York, 
though its bishop and parish clergy arc all Haitians. The former bishop 
was a close friend of Fran(,-ois Duvalicr and a number of erstwhile 
Duvalierists were Episcopalians, including Jean Magloire, Victor 
Nevers Constant, the Bennett family and Father Emmanuel Moreau 
(who later, as a senator, opposed the dictator and was put to death). 

The army 

In the crisis which culminated in the flight of Baby Doc in February 19S6 
the army was manifestly the only body which could assume the 
government of the country, yet the unwillingness of the army to take 
such action is a notable feature of the situation. Under Framjois 
Duvalicr the military had been brought firmly under civilian control and 
army officers with political ambition were swiftly removed. In this way 
he attempted to reverse a tradition which goes back to the foundation ot 
the state in 1804. Independence had been achieved by military struggle 
and it was the generals who succeeded to political power. For over one 
hundred years Haiti’s head of state was invariably an army officer. 
Militarism pervaded the whole administrative structure of the country 
and this ethos was reflected in the Voodoo religion, where many of the 
Iwa (spirits) were portrayed in the uniform of French eighteenth- 
century officers. 

Despite attempts by the US occupation to form a professional and 
depoliticised army, it was not long before threats of a military coup 
again became real. In 1946, 1950 and 1956-7 the army played a key 
political role in the termination of one regime and the initiation of 
another. While both mulattocs and blacks were to found among the 
officer corps, the mass of the army was, of course, black. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the army was one of the few institutions in Haiti 
which facilitated the rise of poor non-elite blacks to positions of power 
and ultimately to the presidency. Consequently, militarism was the 
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object of attack by mulatto politicians, who saw it as opening the way to 
dictatorship by uneducated blacks. 

Although Fran(jois Duvalicr removed any officer—black or mulatto 
indiscriminately—whom he saw as constituting a potential threat, many 
of those promoted to fill the place of these men were blacks, who owed 
him personal allegiance. He also ensured that the military forces formed 
distinct hierarchies ultimately responsible to the President himself, 
rather than to some one supreme commander. In this way the 
presidential guard, the police, the small navy and air force and the 
regular army could each keep an eye on what the others were doing. In 
addition there was the considerable force of lontons macoiites, most of 
whom were organised into the Volontaircs de la Sccurite Nationtile 
(VSNJ, with branches throughout the country. These men were 
encouraged, rather as were the SS under Hitler, to watch out for any 
signs of disloyalty on the part of the armed forces. 

As a result of this carefully arranged structure, Jcan-Claude was able 
to forestall any possibility of a military coup. Nevertheless he gradually 
lo.st the support of many macouie leaders who, by the early lySOs 
proclaimed that they were unwilling to stick out their necks very far to 
defend the regime. By November 19S.S there was considerable 
disillusionment and confusion in their ranks. The dismissal of the 
Minister of the Interior, Roger Kafontant, .some weeks earlier was 
strongly resented by his maanite supporters. One of the notable 
features of the events culminating in the flight of Duvalicr was the 
relatively insignificant role played by the VSN. Only in the final days did 
some of them rally to the President and make a violent attempt to 
suppress the movement. What would have occurred if Baby Doc had 
refused to leave the country is a matter for speculation. More bloodshed 
would undoubtedly have occurred but the VSN was sufficiently 
disoriented to prevent it from acting decisively. 

Despite the drift towards disorder in January 19X6, the army leaders 
were clearly unwilling to act independently to take over the country. A 
new generation of officers had grown up during the twenty-nine years of 
the Duvalicr dictatorship for whom the notion of an army coup was 
practically inconceivable. Francois Duvalicr had been able to claim by 
1964—with some justification—that he had removed the army from its 
role of arbiter of political events. It appears that General Namphy’s 
eventual agreement to head a junta was the result of persuasion by the 
US Embassy, by some Haitian politicians and by Jean-Claudc Duvalicr 
himself. 
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Foreign relations 

The United Slates played an important part in maintaining Jcan-Claude 
Duvalicr in power and it was not until the final days that Washington 
decided to cut its losses and use its influence to secure the departure of 
the President. Uven then US opinion was divided and it is widely 
believed that the advice being given by former Ambassador Ernest 
Preeg was that Washington should persuade Duvalier to remain and 
help shore up the regime. 

Ever since Haiti’s independence, foreign powers have taken a close 
interest in the affairs of the republic. In the early years France hoped to 
regain its wayward colony and it was only in 1825 that Haitian 
independence was recognised by the former metropolis. The United 
States and Britain were keen to trade with Haiti, and during the 
Napoleonic period the latter encouraged the Haitians to resist French 
overtures. Throughout the nineteenth century the US was, however, 
eager to minimise European involvement in Haiti and at times sought to 
establish a naval base at the Mole St Nicolas. In the years prior to 
World War I, the US became particularly worried about German 
activities in Haiti. I'he overseas commerce of the country was 
' dominated by German firms and shipping lines; the German colony in 
Haiti was becoming increasingly involved in the internal politics of the 
country, by backing particular candidates for office in exchange for 
commercial favours. This, together with a general desire for strategic 
control of the region and the wish to find a safe field for foreign 
investment, resulted in the US decision to invade and occupy Haiti in 
1915. 

The occupation of almost twenty years had a number of important 
consequences. The mulatto elite was re-established in office, the black 
urban middle class was strengthened, the peasants were eventually 
disarmed, communications were improved and power was more and 
more centred in the capital. The Constitution w'as changed to allow 
foreign ownership of land and to facilitate foreign investment, l.arge 
numbers of peasants who had been squalling on slate land for 
generations were removed and land concessions were made to US 
companies. Yet attempts to create a plantation economy on the model 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico failed, partly owing to resistance from the 
peasants and to the difficulty of establishing uncontested rights to land 
ownership. A further consequence of US Caribbean policies at this time 
^ was a significant migration of Haitian cune-cutters to Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. 
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Although US marines were withdrawn in 1934, a financial 
administrator remained until 1946 and a strong US presence has 
continued since then. The Haitian gourde has for many years been tied 
to the US dollar, although today an informal ‘parallel market’ exists. 
The US is Haiti's principal trading partner and the relationship has 
intensified with the growth in the la.st twenty years of light industries and 
assembly plants making goods for export to the US. 

In the elections of 19.‘i7. Washington clearly preferred a victory for 
Louis Dejoie. but regarded Duvalier as an acceptable president. On 
taking office he invited Washington to send a marine mission to help 
train the Haitian military, thus reassuring the US government of his 
reliability. Irregularities in the administration of foreign aid, the 
strong-armed tactics of the macouies and Duvalier's determination to 
remain in office after his original term, led to tensions with the US and 
eventually to attempts by President Kennedy to remove Papa Doc. 
Lcmiomic pressure was brought to bear and the US gave support to 
attempted invasions by Haitian exiles. Duvalier survived and with the 
advent of Presidents John.son and Nixon aid was resumed and 1 laiti was 
once more regarded as a member of the ‘free world'. As I have noted, 
the US played an important role in the transition to power of Baby Doc 
and has generally given support to his regime, though at times using its 
influence to encourage a certain liberali.sation in the political system. 
This is the background against which the much-vaunted US role in the 
removal of Jean-Claude Duvalier mast be seen. 

The political crisis and the economy 

Haiti remains an essentially agricultural country with a large 
proportion of the population living in rural areas and small towns. The 
majority of the pieople live on tiny plots of land owned by themselves or 
members of their family and eke out an existence by growing crops for 
local consumption and small amounts of coffee which they sell for ca.sh. 
The coffee trade has been controlled by a fairly small number of export 
houses who buy from speculateurs to whom in turn the peasants sell.'^ 
Owing to the system of inheritance, whereby a peasant's land is divided 
among all his children, plots are getting smaller and serious soil erosion 
has occurred throughout the country. Small industries, making shoes, 

F.rncst tt Preeg, Haiti and the CHI: a Time of Channe and Opportunity, Miami: University of 
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soap, flour, cement, essential oils and other domestic goods have 
existed for many years and more recently, as we have noted, foreign- 
owned assembly plants and industries have arrived, mtrstly in the 
capital. These produce electronic goods, garments and such things as 
children’s toys, baseballs and brassieres.'"* Until recent months these 
latter employed roughly 60,(XX) people, the majority being women. 
Other exports include sugar, sisal, cocoa and (in 1984-5) mangoes. 
Local commerce is mostly controlled by businessmen of Levantine 
origin and by mulatto families. 

The disturbances which began in November 1985 have led to 
something of an economic crisis. About forty US firms have withdrawn 
from Haiti leading to a loss of 12,(XX) jobs. This is partly due to political 
uncertainty, as well as to the possibility of demands for higher wages 
which might result from the creation of free trade unions; also new US 
restrictions on the importing of textiles have contributed. Again US 
health regulations have led to a decline in the importing of Haitian 
mangoes. Tourism, which might have begun to recover in 198b from 
the AIDS scare has declined even further, with many hotels totally 
desolate. 

Since the fall of Duvalier many exiles have returned home to set up 
political movements, including former Duvalierists Marc Bazin and 
Leslie Manigat—both favoured by the US»—and Rene Theodore, who 
leads the Haitian Communist Party and appears to be receiving money 
from the French Communist Party. Political leaders who remained in 
the country include Sylvio Claude andGregoire Lugene, with their rival 
Christian Democratic parties and Hubert de Ronceray. a former 
Cabinet minister under Duvalier. Serge Gilles. formerly living in Paris, 
heads a party with links to the Socialist International. Two trade union 
groups have been formed, one associated with the International 
Federation of Free Trade Unions (and thus with the American 
AFL/CIO), the other is politically more left-wing. 

The junta headed by General Henri Namphy has generally restricted 
itself to maintaining some degree of order rather than embarking on 
major political changes. Namphy himself is widely believed to be an 
honest man without political ambitions, who wishes to allow a 
maximum of freedom for different voices to be heard. Pushed by public 
opinion, manifested in public demonstrations and strikes, the junta 

T K MorriMin, ‘Caso study of a ‘least developed wuntry' suecesslully exporiinp manufactures: 
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have rid themselves of former Duvalierists and have brought to trial a 
iev/ macoutes. In a symbolic renunciation of Duvalicrism, they changed 
the Haitian flag back to the blue and red of pre-1%4 days. Yet it is 
generally believed that the strong man of the junta is Colonel Williams 
Regala, who heads the Ministry of the Interior. He and the Finance 
Minister, Lesly Delatour, have been widely denounced as politically 
conservative and as agents of the US. Their dismissal has been 
demanded by radical groups. The junta has set out a timetable for the 
formulation of a new Constitution and for the eventual election of a new 
President in November l‘J87. Perhaps one of the most important 
political requirements is the strengthening of local community action 
groups and the creation of a strong system of local and regional 
government. 

I'hc churches are divided. The returned exile priests have called for 
the resignation of Archbishop Ligonde owing to his past associations 
with Duvalier, Bishop Romulus of Jeremie appears to be the only 
member of the hierarchy with radical political views. The others, led by 
Bishop Gayot of Cap Hai'tien, think more in terms of the old Christian 
Democrat theories of post-ld4.'> Liurope. Most Protestant groups, 
particularly those with strong ties to the US, spend much of their time 
warning their congregation of the dangers of ‘atheistic communism'. 

At this stage, it is impossible to say which way things will go in I laiti. 
While the junta has been criticised for not having embarked on 
ambitious reforms, it is fairly certain that any attempt to do so would be 
denounced by opponents on the grounds that the group has no 
‘mandate’ for adopting substantive policies. If it manages to maintain a 
degree of social order within which constitutional and political debates 
are able to take place, and local institutions are able to develop it will 
have served a good purpose. 
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The end of American foreign 
policy 

With its April 19Sh bombing of Libya, the Reagan Administration 
seems determined to multiply its misfortunes. Failing to understand the 
root causes of terrorism against the US. it desperately seeks solutions 
through the implements of violence. Animated by the desolate 
intuitions of an endless Cold War. America now opposes its interests 
and its ideals at the same time. Unless there is a prompt reversal of 
current foreign policy in Washington, the United Stiitcs faces w idening 
circles of terrorism and. ultimately, extinction. 

What kind of reversal is needed? To answer this question, consider 
the errors (if recent actions and decisions: 

In the Middle Hast the United States has meddled in the internal 
affairs of Iran. Lebanon and Libya, a series of ill-considered intrusions 
that threiitens to make America an enemy of all of Islam, and even of 
millions of irate Huropeans. 

In Central America and Southern Africii the LIS has sustained 
corrupt oligarchies and repressive regimes while fostering lawless 
interventions (the Reagan Doctrine) against pro-So\icl states. 

In Hurope. ignoring the opportunities for arms control, the US has 
proceeded with deployment of .STZ Cruise and Pershing II mis.siles in 
five NA TO countries, a deployment that degrades nuclear deterrence 
while it generates renewed spasms of anti-Americanism. 

hven in Haiti and the Philippines, where President Reagan takes 
credit for supporting the forces of'democratic re\olution'. it is apparent 
that the eleventh-hour shift in loyalties was mandated by the collapse of 
long-standing US policies. The true crimes of Duvalicr and Marcos, 
according to Washington, were not ones of despotism, but of wraknc.ss. 
Should these dictators have been able to remain in full control, they 
would still be counted by the Reagan Administrtition as bastions of the 
'Free World'. And efforts to topple them from power would now be 
characterised in Washington as 'terrorism'. 

Where has the US gone wrong? The answer has several components. 
It has confused violence with power. It has substituted rhetoric lor 
thought. And above all else, it has subordinated exery principle and 
goal to the sterile dualism of US-Soviet rivalry. 

t:.\^ 
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America's enemy is the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is always the 
enemy. This is an Orwellian axiom of US foreign policy behaviour. It 
remains beyond question. To subject it to scrutiny is inexcusable. It is 
blasphemy. 

America's enemy in world politics must always be concrete. It cannot 
be vague and shifting, so ephemeral that there is no passionate focal 
point of hostility. Indeed, this enemy must be opposed passionately, 
since it is on the plane of passion that anti-Sovietism draws its very 
meaning. 

It is also on the plane of passion that the US may renounce any 
expectation from the Soviet Union of a course of conduct that is 
reasonable and self-interested. Everything is made clear and 
straightforward if one discerns in the Kremlin a metaphysical principle 
that drives it to do evil under all circumstances. The Soviet Union, we 
are told, is obliged to do evil, not good; it cannot be reformed. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, the US placed blame for its recent air raid 
against Libya on the USSR. If only the vSoviet Union had warned 
American officials about plans for a terrorist attack on the West Berlin 
discotheque, said President Reagan, there would have been no reason 
for the US raid. 

With this view, American policy reveals its own insubstantiality. 
Allegedly the only pragmatic approach to world affairs, it is in fact 
unremittingly utopian. If the .Soviet Union is assimilable to the spirit of 
evil, no reconciliation or compromise is possible. Its will is one which 
commits itself purely, gratuitously, to do harm. 'I'hus, all global 
misfortune—crises, wars, famines, revolutions—take place becau.se of 
Soviet interference. 

The American supporter of this view is fearful of discovering that the 
world is ill-contrived, that there exist many causes of its problems, for 
then he would be compelled to understand a complicated reality. 
Rather than be burdened with an agonising responsibility, he localises 
every hazard in the Soviet Union. Left unimpeded, however, such 
Manichaeism will have a self-fulfilling effect, creating the conditions 
under which one or the other superpower (or both) must be 
annihilated. 

At its heart, the problem is one of individuals. US leaders can exploit 
an anti-Soviet world-view only because it satisfies the particular 
cravings of people. This world-view brings special pleasures. By treating 
the Soviet Union as a pernicious stKiety, Americans affirm at the same 
time that they belong to an elite, one that is based on goodness. There 
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arc no special requirements for membership in this elite, no standards of 
excellence that need to be met, only citizenship in the US. 

We begin to understand the human roots of current US policy, fhe 
individual American supports a protracted enmity with the Soviet Union 
largely out of fear of being alone. To this end, he finds the existence of 
the Soviet adversary absolutely necessary. Small matter that the Soviet 
Union is essentially a state like his own. comprised of people like 
himself. Since he has chosen to devalue reason at the outset, he is 
impervious to logic, responding only to the strong emotional benefits of 
the herd. 

The American who embraces current policy may readily confess that 
his Soviet counterpart shares a basic humanity. But this concession costs 
him nothing, for he has put this quality in parentheses. What matters 
is that a condition of sustained international enmity overcomes 
solitariness and mediocrity, that it enobles membership in the crowd. 

It follows from all this that before the US can extricate itself from the 
predatory embrace of Realpoliiik, individual Americans will need to 
discover alternative and more authentic sources of reassurance. To a 
certain extent this process is already under way. animated by the 
mainfestly contrived dualism offered by our leaders. Yet. the benefits of 
this process will accrue only to those people who display a measure of 
political awareness; they will be lost upon many millitms of others who 
arc unmoved by reason. 

What is to be done about these people, those from whom the Atiitsi ol 
our time is only the newest form of hubris? Althiiugh their politics is a 
lie, confirming a total disjunction between problem and solution, it is a 
politics that confers far-reaching ego satisfaction and self-esteem. 
Where arc there appropriate substitute forms of such satisfaction? 

To answer these questions we must first understand that the journey 
from the herd tti personhood begins by myth and ends in iU>uht. For this 
journey to succeed, the individual travelling along the route must learn 
to substitute a system of uncertainties for what he has always believed; 
to learn to tolerate and encourage doubt as a replacement for the 
comforting woes of statism. Induced to live against the grain of our 
civilisation, he may become not only conscious of his singularity, but 
satisfied with it. Organically separated from civilisation, he becomes 
aware of the forces that undermine it, forces that offer him a last 
remaining chance for both meaning and survival. 

We may turn to Kierkegaard for guidance. Recognising the 'crowd' as 
'untruth', he warns of the dangers that lurk in submission to multitudes; 
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A crowd in its very concept is the untruth, by reason of the fact that it renders 
the individual completely inpenitent and irresponsible, or at least weakens his 
sense of responsibility by reducing it to a fraction . . . For ‘crowd’ is an 
abstraction and has no hands: but each individual has ordinarily two hands. . . 

And what is the most degrading crowd of all? The answer is supplied 
not by Kierkegaard, but by Nietzsche: 

Stale is the name of the coldest of all cold monsters . . . The state tells lies in all 
the tongues of good and evil; and whatever it says it lies—and whatever it has it 
has stolen, f-verything about it is false . . . All-loo-many arc born: for the 
superfluous the state was invented. 

The tJisk, then, is for each American to become an individual. 
Rejecting the idolatry of militaristic nationalism, each man and woman 
must understand the lethal encroachments of the state. Recognising in 
their current leadership an incapacity to surmount collective misfortune 
(Nietzsche reminds us that: ‘Often mud sits on the throne—and often 
also the throne on Mud’), each citizen must strive to produce his own 
private expression of progress. ‘From becoming an individual no one', 
say Kierkegaard, ‘is excluded, except he who excludes himself by 
becoming a crowd.'* 

Worn threadbare. anti-Sovietism must cease to be the principal 
source of America’s national meaning. Its replacement, however, must 
be authentic. To close what Pierre Teilhard de Chardin calls ‘the 
spherical thinking circuit', the American prisoner of RealpoUtik must 
learn to discover personal value in his own accomplishments, in his own 
private characteristics and contributions. Whatever bestows value and 
self-esteem, so long as it is not hurtful to others or beholden to 
nationality, advances the conditions of reason and an improved world 
order. 

But such transformations cannot take place in a vacuum. Rather, 
they must be shaped by a ‘sympathetic’ society, a network of values and 
orientations that would encourage and nurture personal growth. At the 
moment, such a network does not exist. Imprisoned by a materialism 


' Kierkcg;iurd's and Nicl/whe's views on scll-affirmation have |X)ints in common with Paul Tillich 
and the existential psychotherapist Rollo May. Tillich speaks of this quality as the 'courage to Ire' 
Without this courage, a person loses 'being'. ('«imnienting upon the es.sential characteristics that 
constitute a person. May refers to the importance of 'preserving one's eentredness.' In both sets 
of views, the emphasis is on creating and pre.serving identity, hut not at the expense of fruitful 
participation with other beings. 'I'hc goal is always to actuahse human potentialities in harmony 
with others. See, tor example. Paul 'Tillich, ihe Courage to He, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, |y.S2. anil Rollo May, 'Eixistcntial bases ol psychotherapy', in May (ed), Lxi.slnilial 
Psydiolofiy, New York: Random House. I%l. 
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that overrides all other goals, Americans now stand in the ruins of 
consciousness. Melding back into the pre-formed mainstream of 
popular culture, they are wary of stepping out of line, careful to 
cultivate the trappings (hut rarely the substance) of ‘success'. 

There is nothing new about such an indictment of American life. 
What is new—and what is deplorable—is that societal indifference to 
real personal growth has ncjw become celebrated. Content to be 
casualties of a many-stranded system of manipulation, we Americans 
have learned to despise individualism. 

None of this is to suggest that US foreign policy is ‘caused" by 
behavioural and scKial deficiencies, but only that such deficiencies are 
exploited for political effect. Were the world organised differently, in a 
fashion without multiple sovereignties and zero-sum perceptions, 
individual American needs would seek different sources of satisfaction. 
But we do live in a fragmented world of separate states and in this world 
anti-Sovietism is made dominant by an ideology that feeds' upon the 
weakness of individual persons. There is nothing about the present 
structure of international relations that makes obsessive anti-Sovietism 
inevitable; it comes about only because this structure combines with 
behavioural conditions in a way that transforms them both. 

Those who prescribe business as usual in American foreign policy arc 
contemporary occupants of Plato’s cave. Deprived of an illuminating 
vision of reality, they arc destined to live in a world of illusion, animated 
by distortions that can never impel purposeful behaviour. No matter 
how vigorously they may cling to their tenets of ‘realism', their truth is. 
as Plato suggests, ‘literally nothing but the shadows of images'. 

But what, exactly, must be done to change all this? What must be done 
to bring about the desired changes in US foreign policy? How can the 
US rc-routc its narrowly self-interested mode of foreign policy acti\ ity 
to a more promising orientation? How can its leaders build upon the 
understanding that it is in America's own best interests to de\elop 
strategies of international interaction from a systematic \ antage point? 

Is it already too late? There are. of course, the fatalists. Their answer 
is simple; 'Apres nous, le deluf’e. Let us not think about the President, 
his Cold Warriors and his strategic mythmakers. It would only disturb 
our sleep.' Others, however, are not yet prepared to surrender. 
Refusing to capitulate to unreason, they arc prepared to support a new 
foreign policy. Underlying this policy is the awareness that the US 
coexists with all other states in a perilously fragile network of 
relationships. 
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I'o begin, a new paradigm of American statecraft is needed. Before 
US foreign policy behaviour can create a more auspicious domestic and 
global pattern of interaction, there must take place a revolution of 
consciousness. This new paradigm that we seek depends largely on a 
process of non-incremental or revolutionary change in thought. 
Although it is certainly true that all science progresses on the basis of 
accretion, specifically by the incremental accumulation of 'failed' 
hypotheses, it is also true that such a basis has never been sufficient. The 
major episodes within science wherein an overarching approach to a 
discipline has been replaced by another—e.g., the advent of 
Copernicanism and the thought of Einstein—have been revolutionary 
episodes. In a similar fashion, the steps that give rise to a new political 
dynamic must be founded upon a wholly new understanding of 
international relations. 


Nuclear war 

The nuclear arms race cannot last forever. In a world already shtiped by 
some 6,(XK) years of organised warfare, it is hard to imagine that nuclear 
weapons will remain dormant. Rather, the apocalyptic possibilities that 
now lie latent in these weapons are almost certain to be exploited, cither 
by design or by ticcident, by misinformation or by miscalcuhition. by 
lapse from rational decision or by unauthorised decision. 

Since the dawn of the Atomic Age, the search for security through 
destructive weaponry has led only to increased insecurity. Although the 
world’s stockpile of nuclear weapons now represents an explosive force 
more than .StK) times greater than all the munitions used in World War 
II, the expansion of superpower arsenals continues at a frantic pace. 
And in the United States this expansion is now undertaken from a policy 
perspective that ties successful deterrence to a capacity to 'fight' a 
nuclear war that might be 'protracted'. 

The situation is driven by the ever-hardening dualism of US-USSR 
relations and by the associated American tendency to cast all such 
relations in zero-sum terms. Although the period from the Cuban 
missile crisis (1962) to the present was marked by a conscious 
commitment to avoid direct confrontations with the Soviet Union, there 
now seems to have developed an increa.sed US willingness to accept 
such confrontations as an c.ssential requirement of rational competition 
in a decentralised world system. Moreover, wars have been increasing 
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n frequency since 1945, a development that contributes to the 
ikelihood of a direct conflict between the superpowers. 

Current US nuclear strategy is the antithesis of genuine thought. 
\ssuming that because nuclear deterrence has worked so far it will work 
or ever, this strategy avoids any productive attempts at long-term 
ccurity. In this respect it is reminiscent of the position of the chain 
mokcr who contends that he has been smoking cigarettes for twenty- 
ivc years without ill effects and that smoking must therefore be safe. 
The real question, of course, is whether smoking will ultimately kill him. 
f it does, the final assessment of costs and benefits will turn out to be 
iramatically less optimistic. 

Another overwhelming deficiency of current US nuclear strategy lies 
n its curious commitment to 'balance' in US-USSR nuclear forces. As 
ong as one can convince a rational Soviet adversary of an ability and 
villingness to destroy the USSR after suflering a first strike, it 
vill—whatever the existing balance of forces—be deterred. It is also 
rue that a vastly larger US nuclear arsenal could undermine deterrence, 
ndeed, this is precisely the problem today, since the newest US missiles 
ire manifestly unsuitable for anything but an initial move of war. 

It is wrong to assume that neither side will ever strike first if it believes 
hat by doing so it will bring down overwhelming carnage upon itself. 
Sven perfectly rational states can be expected to pre-empt, whatever 
he expected consequences, if they believe that the other side is about to 
itrike first. This is the case because in the theatre of the absurd logic of 
luclear strategy, the country that strikes first in such a situation may 
;xpect to suffer less than if it waits to strike second. Sadly, almost 
everything now being done by the United Stales contributes to the 
ioviet fear of an American first strike. 

The government of the United States has yet to admit to its citizens 
hat they are utterly defenceless against the effects of nuclear weapons. 
Reliable ballistic missile defence has never c.xisted, nor will it ever exist. 
Ironically, the attempts to institute strategic defence initiatives will be 
:xtraordinariIy provocative, since they will encourage the Soviet Union 
:o accelerate its own offensive missile capabilities and to pre-empt in the 
tear term. The US, for its part, lulled into complacency by the delusion 
jf defence, might abandon remaining plans for arms control or even 
fulfil Soviet fears by preparing for an American first strike. 

The Reagan Administration has denied us the truth about its plans to 
enlarge the American inventory of destabilising nuclear weapons. 
During the next decade, the US will build about 17,(HK) new nuclear 
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weapons. Spending on these weapons is going up much faster than 
overall military spending. Under present plans, the US will spend 
$450 billion over the next six years preparing for nuclear war. And these 
monies will be used to create threatening counterforee systems that will 
engender a corresponding Soviet buildup and undermine nuclear 
deterrence. 

But the Reagan Administration is not really worried. After all, it 
regards as inconceivable the idea that the United States would ever 
cease to exist. With this view—a delusion of collective immortality—the 
administration continues its flirtations with the Apocalypse. 

Nucletir strategy is ti game that sane leaders may pltiy, but not with 
frivolity. The fact that it has chosen the theologictil imagery of good 
\ersus evil in describing U.S -Soviet relations does not free the Reagan 
Administration from the threat of annihilation. Indeed, such imagery 
tends to displace the last vestiges of prudence, making it more and more 
likely that the US. like a face drawn in sand at the edge of the sea, will be 
erased. 

Such imagery also masks an underlying and overwhelming egoism 
that may make the survival impossible. E M Cioran, whose unique 
voice speaks in the tradition of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, has said: 
Nature has been generous to none but those she has dispensed from 
thinking about death.’ In this he is only partly correct. Although it is 
true, as Freud once noted, that it is impossible to imagine our own 
death, it is an effort that must be tried. By insulating itself from 
reasonable fears of an all-destructive nuclear war, the US makes such a 
war likely. 

Sapere audel (‘Dare to know'!) 'I his motto for the eighteenth-century 
period of the Enlightenment suggested that the philosopher Kant 
acquires a special meaning in the late twentieth-century study of nuclear 
war. Just as repression of the fear of death by individuals can occasion 
activities that impair the forces of self-preservation, so can the US 
impair its prospects for survival by denying the possibility of collective 
disintegration. If it is to serve any useful purpose, the fear generated by 
our straightforward look at the consequences of nuclear war must lead 
us away from that bloodless brand of‘realism’ that is so characteristic of 
theological anti-Sovietism. Instead of rarefied ‘think-tank analyses that 
reek of the very unreality they seek to dispel, we must begin to prevent 
nuclear war by highlighting its concrete human costs. Such euphemistic 
notions as ‘limited nuclear war’, ‘collateral damage’, ‘countervalue’ and 
‘counterforce’ strategies and ‘enhanced radiation warfare’ are 
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dangerous to the cause of peace because they contribute to the myth 
that nuclear warfighting might be rational. 

Perhaps the closest we can come to really understanding what it may 
be like to endure a nuclear conflict is by studying the anatomy of life in 
the death camps of Nazi Germany and the aftermath of atomic war in 
Japan. Although the analogies are certainly imperfect, there are no 
other darkly visionary sources of human experience to which wc can so 
safely turn. I'he total immersion in death; the olfactory stimulation 
provided by tens of thousands of burning bodies; the overwhelming 
imagery of unending terror and loss that were the central features of 
these two atrocities, offer us the clearest human picture of life in a 
post-apocalypse world. 

At the time of their descent into hell, the survivors of Auschwitz and 
Hiroshima, of 'lYeblinka and Nagasaki, reacted to the other-worldly 
grolesqueness of their conditions with what Yale psychiatrist Robert J 
Litton describes as a profound sense of‘death in life'. Witnessing, in the 
one case, the thrusting of newly delivered babies, alive, into ovens, and 
in the other, the appearance of long lines of severely burned, literally 
melting, ghosts, the survivors found themselves—-in Bruno Bettolheim's 
words, an 'anonymous mass', or in the Japtmese term, mufiu-muehu. 
without self, without a centre'. Such a total disruption of individual and 
social order, (»f one's customary personal and community supports, 
produced consequences that went far beyond immediate physical and 
emotional suffering. Indeed, this understanding is incorporated m the 
Japanese term for atomic bomb survivors. IHhakusha. which delimits 
four categories of victims, including lho.se who were in uiem at the time 
of the blast. 

Of course, in the ease of nuclear war. the symbols and images that arc 
needed to interpret the idea of total extinction simply do not exist. I'hc 
absence of such symbols and images makes it inqxrssible for us. in 
thinking about such a war, to follow Martin Buber's injunction to 
‘imagine the real'. Nevertheless, even if a global necropolis is not 
psychologically absorbable tit the moment, imaginings of such a world 
must be encouraged. 

In the unsentimental theatre of modern world politics, the time is at 
hand for a new kind of dramaturgy, a 'new naturalism" that touches 
profoundly the deepest rhythms of human imagination. Our playgoing 
sensibilities must no longer be confined to the implausible pap ol 
'balance of terror', ‘nuclear utilisation theory', and ‘peace through 
strength’. We require honest passages of down-to-earth exfxrsition. 
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e ven if the necessary tracts and tirades become endless and unbearable. 

A few years after the American Declaration of Independence, the 
Continental Congress adopted as a motto on the Great Seal of the US i 
phrase of Virgil’s, Novus ordo Sedorum (‘a new age beginning’). In f 
world imperilled by nuclear war, it is lime for this motto to be applied tc 
American foreign policy. In a world where the convulsive changes ir 
our era signal the possibility of ‘gigadeath’, or death in the billions, it i: 
lime to substitute the dignity of cooperative international interaction foi 
the folly of perpetual anti-Sovietism. By its actions to make sucl 
substitution possible, the United Slates would carry within itself the 
potential to confront the anden regime of CT)ld War competition not as ■, 
victim, but as a gifted elcgist. 


Human rights 

In making anti-Sovietism the centrepiece of its policy on human rights 
the United Stales has accepted an orientation to global affairs that i: 
inherently self-defeating. During the next few years, the victims o 
US-supported repression throughout the world will begin to overthrov 
their oppressors, creating successor governments with unquestionabi; 
anti-American leanings. In the fashion of Vietnam, Cuba, Nicaragui 
and Iran, these governments will join the ever-expanding legion o 
states opposed to the US. Sadly, this development will have beer 
avoidable if only America had remained true to its doctrina 
foundations. 

Although it is now perfectly clear that the Vietnam War might havt 
been avoided if the US had only understood the forces of revolutionar; 
nationalism in the Third World, there is still no attempt to understanc 
these forces. While it is now quite likely that early support for a stil 
pro-American Ho Chi Minh rather than for his colonial masters migh 
have created an ally instead of an adversary, the US continues t( 
advance its visceral counter-revolutionary ethos. What can Amcric; 
hope to accomplish by standing alongside such pariah states as Chili 
and South Africa while unleashing forces to ‘destabilise’ far lesi 
repressive regimes? 

During his 1986 State of the Union Address, President Reagai 
confined his humanitarian concerns to Nicaragua, Afghanistan, Angol: 
and Kampuchea. No mention was made of Haiti, which even in thi 
darkest days of the Duvalier regimes was treated in Washington as par 
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of the ‘Free World’. Within the coming year, the interim government in 
Haiti will have to contend with several competing claimants for power, 
possibly including forces supported by Cuba, Nicaragua and the Soviet 
Union. And these forces could become the enduring successor 
government replacing Duvalier, a government with decidedly anti- 
American leanings. 

Why should this be expected? Once the euphoria has died down in 
Haiti, many will rememberthe USrolc in sustaining the Duvalierdynasty 
because it was an ‘authoritarian’ rather than ‘totalitarian’ regime. The 
result will be a favourable climate for ascent to power by anti-American 
elements, an ascent that the extant Marxist regimes in this hemisphere 
will be only too happy to help along. As time passes, the new 
government in Haiti will be likely to get involved in the same forms of 
regional insurgency currently aided by C’uba and Nicaragua. Identified 
as yet another source of terrorism’ by the US. this government may 
then become the object of attack by the next American-supported cadre 
of ‘freedom fighters’, a new generation of contras’ who will further 
tarnish the image and the security hopes of the US. 

In Haiti the mistake was made long ago. By identifying American 
national interests with the rule of a haled dictator, the US ensured the 
ero.sion of it.s intcrest.s and its ideals. Although Reagan prot ided the 
transportation that ultimately removed Duvalier. few will forget that 
America acted only at the last moment, and only when it became 
apparent that the lomons imeoutes were no longer effective. Few will 
fail to understand that the US would have stood firmly behind the 
crimes of the Volontaires de la Securite Nationale (VSN) if only they had 
been able to stay in control. 

There has been no learning from the lessons of the past. The LIS now 
fully intends to repeal the persistent failures of earlier policies. 
Describing its programme as ‘silent diplomacy’, the Reagan 
Administration undermines any remaining hopes for a safe and decent 
world order. 

Indeed, in one of the dominant ironies of the current situation, the 
presumed US imperative to ignore human rights in ‘authoritarian’ states 
as a requirement of national security enlarges the chances of nuclear 
war. By its policy to align itself with right-wing juntas and other 
reactionary regimes, the US heightens the prospects for conlrontation 
with the Soviet Union, either directly or by escalating involvement w ith 
surrogate forces. In Central America, for example. US actions portend 
a transnational civil war, with authoritarian regimes and counter- 
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revolutionary guerrillas backed by the US fighting against leftist 
insurgents and revolutionary regimes backed by the Soviet Union. 

Human rights, of course, arc also important in themselves. In this 
connection, the Reagan Administration has fostered the image of 
America as a pestilence. Vitalised by a flawed understanding of 
Realpolitik, the president has reduced entire populations of human 
beings to feeble specks surrounded by unfathomable depths of silence. 
This is the true meaning of ‘silent diplomacy'. 

Significantly, the Reagan Administration's position has created a 
kaleidoscope of shame that mocks America’s historic commitment to 
■inalienable rights'. Deluded by superficial intuitions of power and 
influence, the architects of this position have turned aside a nation's 
high ideals with cynical flourish. As a result, these ideals have assumed 
the character of vaporous fairy tales, suitable for transmittal to school 
children but not for the design of foreign policy. 

Just as significantly, the current US Administration position on 
human rights represents a far-reaching rejection of modern 
international law. Although it is under no binding obligation to display 
humanitarian sensitivity toward other stales, the US is bound by the 
codified and peremptory normsof the Law of Nations—rules that endow 
all human beings with a basic measure of dignity and support. By its 
derogation from these norms, the Reagan Administration transforms 
America into an habitual 'outlaw'. 

In the aftermath of the Holocaust, the philosopher Karl Jaspers 
addressed himself to the question of German guilt. His response to this 
question articulates one of the most fertile and important concepts t)f 
modern thought, the idea of 'metaphysical guilt’. In this connection, 
wrote Jaspers: 'There exists a solidarity among men as human beings 
that makes each co-rcsponsiblc for every wrong and every injustice in 
the world, especially for crimes committed in his presence or with his 
knowledge. If I fail to do whatever I can to prevent them. I too am 
guilty.’ Understood in terms of President Reagan’s current unconcern 
for ongoing crimes against humanity, Jaspers’ doctrine suggests an 
urgent need to confront overriding Nuremberg obligations. 

From the point of view of the US, the Nuremberg obligations arc, in a 
sense, doubly binding. This is the case because these obligations 
represent not only current normative obligations of international law, 
but also the doctrinal obligations engendered by the American political 
tradition. By their codification of the principle that fundamental human 
rights arc not an internal question for each state, but an imperious 
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postulate of the international community, the Nuremberg obligations 
represent a point of perfect convergence between the Law of Nations 
and the jurisprudential/cthical foundations of the American Republic. 

Nuremberg established, beyond any reasonable doubt, the 
continuing validity of natural law argumentations. While the indict¬ 
ments of the Nuremberg Tribunal were cast in terms of positive 
international law, the actual decisions of the Tribunal unambiguously 
reject the proposition that the validity of law depends upon its 
‘positiveness’. The words used by the Tribunal (‘So far from it being 
unjust to punish him, it would be unjust if his wrongs were allowed to go 
unpunished’) derive from the principle nullum crimen sine poena (‘no 
:rimc without a punishment’). This principle, of course, is a flat 
jontradiction of the underlying idea of positive jurisprudence, the idea 
of law as exclusively the command of a sovereign. 

As an answer to the question, cpiid ius'l —‘what is law'—international 
law now rejects all empirical solutions that substitute force for justice. 
Rather than accept the neo-Kantian distinction between the ‘concept' 
and the ‘ideal’ of law, international law now recognises that the concept 
and the ideal coincide. The Law of Nations, like all law. is therefore a 
branch of ethics. I'aken together with the understanding that the 
supremacy of natural law has always been part of the American 
tradition, and that the current position of international law is essentially 
an ‘incorporation' of this tradition, this conclusion suggests an 
.rverriding imperative for change in the direction t)f American foreign 
policy on human rights. 

The birth of ;m improved American foreign policy on human rights 
will have to be fashioned incrementally. How can this happen? Clearh. 
the ethical, traditional, and legal imperatives already discussed are an 
insufficient basis for transforming American foreign policy. To e.xpect 
these imperatives to have an independent effect would be to commit the 
worst fallacies of utopianism. 

Before the U.S can turn from its current direction on human rights, its 
leaders will have to calculate that such a turn would be in its own 
political interests. The task. then, is t’o discover areas of convergence 
between the aforementioned imperatives and perceived strategies of 
national self-interest. The US will turn to a law-ful policy on human 
rights only when it understands that by supporting the punishment of 
crimes against humanity it protects not only the interests of the 
international community, but its own interests as well. 

What can foster such understanding? 
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To begin, a growing number of people throughout the world are 
already reeling, beleaguered and distraught by the inhumane values of 
US foreign policy. Americans in particular are becoming increasingly 
concerned that they must accept complicity in the retrograde actions of 
their government, and that they may therefore lose any claims to bear 
witness as a righteous people. 

A nihilist,’ Camus tells us in The RehcL ‘is not one who believes in 
nothing, but one who does not believe in what exists.’ Disinterested 
in nuance, in complexities that sully simple explanations, the 
Administration in Washington calls us back to an easier epoch when 
‘wc’ were good, ‘they’ were bad, and nothing else mattered. Ignoring 
the summons of reason, it continues to wallow outside the world, 
dissolving thought in the drive of clarity. 

America can do better. By recognising itself as both a moral and a 
mortal nation, it can oppose the illusion t)f benefit from a frenzied and 
perpetual anti-Sovietism with the true and effectual vision of goodness. 
The result will be worth the effort. Instead of a pretext for convulsions, a 
retison for hystericiil imprecations against an ‘F.vil Fmpire', American 
foreign policy can become the instrument of a peaceful and just world 
order. And while such policy may fall short of a New Jerusalem, it may 
still constitute a visible hyphen between heaven and earth. 

Terrorism 

In the aftermath of repeated attacks on Americans, US officials search 
anxiously for effective antidotes to terrorism. 1’hey will never find such 
antidotes in tactical or military measures. 'I'his is because the origins of 
most anti-US terrorism he in specific elements of American foreign 
policy. And these elements, in turn, are the product of an underlying 
and all-consuming anti-Sovietism. 

To reduce the risk of terrorism against the US, one must first 
understand the relationship between despotism and insurgency. 
Regime terror breeds insurgent terror. America cannot consistently 
support the former for geopolitical advantage without expecting the 
latter. 

This brings us back to human rights. Nurtured by the sterile 
clairvoyance of the Cold War, the Reagan Administration will tolerate 
virtually any breach of human rights in anti-Soviet regimes. As a result, 
certain of the oppressed peoples of Latin America and South Africa 
are now irrepressibly hostile to the US. Recognising the alliance 
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between their oppressors and US policy, they will increasingly target 
Americans as well as local oligarchs. 

There has been no learning from lessons of the past. If the US is really 
interested in protecting itself against terrorism, why does it persist in 
support of governments that make terrorism inevitable? If it fears that 
Chile will become 'another Nicaragua’, why did it install the Pinochet 
regime in the first place? If it fears that Nicaragua will become another 
Cuba’, why docs it cling foolishly to interventionist policies that leave 
the Sandinistas no other choice? If it fears expanding Cuban 
involvement in Nicaragua, why does it support a 'contra’ insurgency 
that increases such involvement? And if it fears that Angola will provide 
a launching-point for Cuban 'subversion' in sub-Saharan Africa, why 
docs it support a South African-directed insurgency that can only expand 
Cuba’s role in the region? 

What will happen when the opponents of U.S-supported repression in 
Latin America and South Africa mount successful insurgencies, 
creating successor governments with strongly anti-American leanings? 
The answer is entirely predictable. The US will begin the next phase 
of its self-defeating geopolitical competition, mounting its own 
insurgencies to topple regimes that are now 'left-wing'. Resembling the 
Reagan Administration’s current illegal wars against Nicaragua and 
Angola, these insurgencies—conducted by freedom fighters'—will seek 
to bring down a black majority government in South Africa that will be 
denounced as a 'Soviet pawn'. By this reasoning, the present condition 
of apartheid will be described as the 'lesser evil’. 

Before the US can reduce the risk of terrorism its leaders must 
understand the difference between lawful and unlawful insurgencies. 
And this understanding must be based upon more than the intuitions 
of geopolitics. Specifically, it must rest upon well-established 
jurisprudential standards that reflect not only international law but also 
the most cherished elements of the American political tradition. 

The imperative is clear! To meet the requirements of effective 
counter-terrorism, the US must oppo.se repressive regimes and 
movements whatever their ideological stripe. It must also support those 
insurgencies that spring from genuinely 'just cause' and that are carried 
out with due regard for humanitarian rules governing the use of force. 

Today, the Reagan Admini.stration embraces only one standard of 
judgment concerning insurgency: anti-Sovietism. Human rights have 
nothing to do with this standard. It follows that efforts to overthrow 
allegedly pro-Soviet regimes arc always conducted by 'freedom lighters' 
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(even where these efforts—as in the case of the ‘eontras"—involve rape, 
pillage, and mass murder) while efforts to oppose anti-Soviet regimes 
(even where these efforts are undertaken by the most oppressed and 
downtrodden peoples) are always conducted by ‘terrorists’. 

Consider President Reagan's press conference of 21 March 19S.S. 
where he stated that the seventeen blacks recently shot by South 
African police were not ‘.simply killed’, but were the e;ieu.sable 
casualties of ‘rioting.’ Moments later, reacting to a question about 
Nicaragua, the president defended the use of force against a 
■('ommunist tyranny’. In other words, rebellion against apartheid must 
always be peaceful, but opposition to Sandinista rule must always be 
violent. 

With this view, black South Africans, although understandably 
unhappy to be victims of a uniquely repressive regime, are instructed 
to be ‘patient’ as the US continues with its policy of ‘constructive 
engagement’. At the same time ‘contra’ rebels—widely and authori¬ 
tatively associated with the execution of non-combatants in Nicaragua 
and w'ith death-squad activities in HI Salvador and Honduras—are em¬ 
braced by the president as ‘our brothers’. These ‘freedom fighters,’ 
said the president on 1 March, ‘are the moral equal of our Hounding 
lathers.’ 

By its failure to recognise the connection between regime terror and 
insurgent terror, the US will render itself increasingly vulnerable to 
terrorism. This increasing vulnerability is due not only to the Reagan 
Adniini.stration’s tolerance of repression in ‘authoritarian’ regimes. It is 
also due to its active opposition toeertain "totalitarian’ governments. In 
Nicaragua, for example, it is obvious that the "contras’—even with 
significant levels of US aid—will be defeated. An expected consequence 
of this defeat-in addition to hardened anti-American resolve by the 
Sandinista regime—may well be terrorism directed against the US 
and/or its interests and personnel abroad. The origins of this terrorism 
might lie not only with the Sandinistas, who will have been pushed into 
the arms of the Soviet Union by self-defeating US policies, but also with 
the remnants of an embittered ‘contra’ force. 

Recently, Secretary of State George Shult/., in an address on 
‘Terrorism and the Modern World’, said the following: ‘I can assure you 
that in this Administration, our actions will be governed by the rule of 
law; and the rule of law is congenial to action against terrorists . . .’“In 

’ See (icorge Shult/. ‘ Icrrorisni and the nunlcrn world", US Department of State, Bureau ol 
Public Affairs. 2S October WIW, ( urreni l‘olUy No. p 1. 
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fact, of course, the Reagan Adminstration has been guided not by law 
but by the banal syntax of power politics. Although the rule of law is 
indeed congenial to action against terrorists, it di>es ni>t permit the 
subordination of settled jurisprudential standards to the presumed 
requirements of Cold War competition. 

I’hc US cannot change the rules of world politics at will. There is little 
point to America's condemnations of state-supported terrtirism against 
US interests in the Middle Hast if it continues its own lawless forms of 
intervention there and elsewhere in the world. There is also little point 
in America's bemoaning terrririst indifference to the humanitarian rules 
of armed conflict when 'contra' and UNITA rebels display total displa\ 
disregard for these rules. 

Recent attempts to counter terrorism by the Reagan Administration 
reveal the importance of consistency in observing international law . 
Refusing to submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court 
(International Court of Justice) in the case brought by Nicaragua, the 
US Administration can hardly lay claim to lawfulness. In this 
connection, US credibility as a rule-abiding member of the community 
of nations is further undermined by President Reagan's direct violation 
of the World Court's interim judgment of 10 May 10X4. a judgment 
requiring the US to refrain from any continued support of the contras. 

By opposing the World Court on Nicaragua, the Reagan 
Administration does more than violate international law. It violates 
its own national interests. Recognising that they can do nothing to 
inhibit American military and paramilitary intervention against their 
government, the Sandinistas are apt to conclude that they will have to 
■fight fire with fire'. And this fight is likely to be waged, in part, along 
the same lines as the 'contra' war against Nicaragua. 

The Declaration of Independence sets limits on the authority ol e\ cry 
government. Since justice, according to the American Founding 
F-athers, must bind all human society, the rights articulated by the 
Declaration cannot be reserved only to Americans. To deny these rights 
to others on narrow political grounds is illogical and self-contradictory, 
since it undermines the permanent and universal law of nature from 
which the Declaration derives. 

The US has not always been opposed to its own best traditions. In its 
early years. George Washington noted: 'The foundation of our national 
policy must be laid in the pure and immutable principles ot private 
morality.’ Accepting the wisdom of the first President. Mr Reagan must 
change direction before it is tixr late. Although it is both correct and 
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pragmatic to oppose terrorism in every form, he must first acknowledge 
a lawful definition of terrorism. 

When the sculptor Auguste Rodin began the most ambitious project of 
his career in 1880, a pair of doors deriving its theme from Dante’s 
allegorical journey through hell, he determined to create a personal 
vision of the underworld far more complex than that of the Inferno. 
With this vision. Hell was to represent a condition rather than a place. 
I'ollowing this conceptual goal, the plaster composition developed U) 
display an agonising humanity writhing against a changing background. 
I’he solitary tranquil form in the work is The Thinker who, from his high 
position in the lintel, broods on the swarm below as he reviews and 
re-imagines the fate of our species. 

As suggested by Rodin, the background of the world, always in flux, 
is now highlighted by an unprecedented vastness of space, by infinite 
abysses that mock our insignificance. Viewed from the vangage point of 
the artist’s Thinker, this condition compels an end to the egotism of 
Reiilpolihk imaginings and a beginning to less lethal patterns of con¬ 
sciousness. In these beginnings, the US must be shorn of its 
trappings of sacredness and all international interactions must be 
understood solely as more or less transient patterns of mundane limits. 
In abandoning the ruins of Realpolilik ideology, the US could begin to 
confront the ashes of endless ruins-in-thc-making as a mentor to all who 
wish to survive. 

With its current theology of anti-Sovietism, the US stands before the 
world as an impetuous fool, a blundering giant whose plans for success 
are merely designs for the end of the world. Nothing predestines 
America for failure; on the contrary, it is a nation with enormous 
opportunities for success. Yet it tends toward defeat, drawn steadily 
‘forward’ by the seductive virulence of an anti-.Soviet crusade. But there 
is still time for a change in direction. To accomplish this change, 
Americans must first learn to differentiate between the rea.sonableness 
of secular political competition and the hopelessness of theological 
conflict in world affairs. ' 


' The US luars Islamic mililunls in the Middle Fast because they have eluisen to fuse polities and 
Iheolo^ty Yet, Ainerie:i is also captive of such a fusion Is there really such u vast difference 
between Shiite crusaders seekinj; revenge against the ’(ireat Satan' and the Hresident of the US 
preparing for an apocalyptic war with the 'iivil liiiipire"' Is it entirely extraneous to an 
att-eonsuming rivalry with the Soviet Union—a rivalry that creates policies that foster anti-US 
terrorism—that the adversary is typically lambasted as ‘godlevs".’ Spokesmen for Lebanon's 
HhhoUah. or ‘Party of fjod'. have said: 'We aren't against the American people. We are against ■ 
oppression and injustice.' US leaders say they have nothing again.st the .Soviet people. I'hey . 
merely oppose the ‘focus of evil' in the modern world 
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l.ying is not a new phenomenon in American history or politics, but there is. after all. a 
question of degree and frequency, and surely nothing in our past has matched, in scale 
and quality, the grand deception of Vietnam. 

(jovernment deception, supported by a pervasive system ol official secrecy and an 
enormous public relations machine, has reaped a hut vest of mussise public distrust, 'this 
deep distrust ol government, and the word ot the government, has altered traditional 
political relationships in America. It has shattered the bond of confidence between the 
government and the people. And it has diminished our confidence m oursebes and in 
our ability as people to overcome the problems that confront us.' 

. . . there have been so many deceptions and lies about Nietiragua that Congress and the 
Press are beginning to rebel.' 

George Orwell taught us that politicians corrupt words in order to sell corrupt policies. It 
Orwell were here now. how savagely he would he dissecting the latest example ot 
Newspeak: the Keagan Administration's sales campaign for aid to the Nicaraguan 
'contras'.’ 


The challenge to the post-Vietnam Watergate commitment 

The Vietnam War and Watergate warned the American people about 
the dangers of an increasingly autonomous national security 
bureaucracy headed by an imperial President: these foreign policy elites 
circumvented the authority of Congress and the courts, viewed 
themselves above the law, particularly in foreign policy matters, and 
used secrecy and distortion to deceive Congress and the public in order 
to accomplish their policy objectives. The American public w;is 
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reminded of the importance of holding the President accountable and 
Congress was spurred to strengthen the system of checks and balances, 
passing, for example, the War Powers Act of 1973"* and creating 
('ongrcssional Intelligence Oversight committees to monitor the ClA.^ 
A crucial element of the post Victnam-Watergate formula that 
emerged was a recognition of the importance of accurate, honest 
information if citizens and their leaders were to make intelligent 
judgements and hold the executive accountable. Citizens could not be 
expected to give their consent to be governed if they were misled or lied 
to. If policy were made and carried on in secret there was no way that 
Congressional checks, public opinion, or elections could hold the 
Executive accountable. Distortion, lying and secrecy prevented the 
rational debate of a democratic citizenry that expected to participate in 
decisionmaking," and that wanted to know what it was for which they 


' I Ik- W:ir I’nwi'is Kcsiiliiluiii <il l‘)7.1 .liinc*! Ui rosloic a li.i\aiKV tli.il hail shilli'il frnm t'oiipri’ss 
(that wasioiislidiliiinalh jiiM'II iIu' pimof to ilccl.iir war') to Ihi’ I’ri'siili'iil who h.itl lApanilcil 
Ills pii-rii)!.ili\cs ,is •< '(Hiiiii.imli'r-in < hicf (‘impress iliil rci'optiise that in limes of iim'rpi’iK-\ 
(an allai'k on the Hinleil Stales, tor example) there was little lime tor shared decisionniakinp 
lint the niosi eomnion r:\eeuli\e usurpations were not in eases ol leal emerpeiieies Conpress 
thus insisted that a I’resideitl eoulil not eoiiliiuie inililais aelion liesond sixty days smIIiouI 
( onpiessional approval. It Inriher insisted on 'eolleelive iiidpemeni' repardinp the eommilmenl 
ol I'S lorces into liostililies And it lepislaled that the PiesidenI 'shaH' consult with fonpress 'in 
eveiv [Kissihle msitince' and to sulmiil a report to ('impress within forts-eiphi hours after 
lomimiiinp troops I here is an esiensive literature on the War I’oweis Kesoluiion. Si-e, lor 
example. I’al M Holt, lhi‘ VS'ur f’oieers Resofurriiir /'he Hole ol ('o/ip/i'ss in US Annol 
lnl<‘ncntiiiii. W.ishniploii I)( Aineiiean I.nlerprisi- Institute. lh7S Kor a valuahle assessnienl ol 
this issue, .ilso see .lerel A Rosali. (onpiessioiial influence in Americtm lorcipn [mites, 
addressinp the cnnlTn'-crw'. Joiirnnlol I'oliiiuiland Mililiin .Voi io/opv. 12.1 all IhSd.especiallv 
pp .) I .S-1‘). 

Ilie lluplies Rs.in Ainciidnieni in iy74,amended apaiii in IhSh.sel up permanent intelhpenee 
oversiphl eoiiiinillees in each house (established in Ih7() and 1477) and reijuired that eaeh covert 
o)ieralion he ie|iorled to the eomniiltees in a linielv lashioii' and iiielude a 'description and 
sco|v' ol the aclis itv I he Case-Zahloclsi Act of l')72 reijUired lhat all executive aprccnients he 
reported to ( impress In 1474 ('impress required that arms sales had to he reported to ('impress 
Hut fierhaps more iniporlanl titan the spcttfic statutes was the peneral ctmimilnietil Conpress 
made to waleli I’residenli.il actions more carelully. and to use its exislinp posvers as Icverape to 
demand that lorcipn pohes decisions he shared 

'' l or a ihouphlltil assessnienl of this issue see. Kalmanll Silverl. Mim 's /’oiver; A /iiiiseif (iuii/eio 
f’oliiiail ihoni;hl anti Aelion. New York: Vikinp I'rcss, 1471). especially Chapter IV. ' I he 
Human Purpose ol Political Action’. .Silverl lays out a copeni arpumeni as to the pernicious 
etiect ol lyinp on a ilemiicralic polity. 

I.ynip IS the most iieiarious political oflense . . IJntrulhs. especially when robed in (lolitical 
. , . aulhorily, destroy the possibility of crcalinp common perceptions lit [lolilical events 
Not exempted from this indictnieni arc lies connected with national security and defense . . 
'('he (Kililically despiciihle nature ol public falsity is not saved even by a situation of absolute 
national emcrpency—for then, above all times, widespread social cohesion based on 
demonstrated faith in public institutions and the mieprity ol leadership |lepilimacy) is a 
necessity 

No arpuincnl is intellectually more craven or polcnliiilly more damapinp to the consensus 
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were being asked to sacrifice their lives and those of their loved ones and 
friends. 

The disclosures of the Pentagon Papers publicly confirmed what 
many had been claiming for some time: that secrecy justified in the 
name of national security was not so much aimed at keeping the enemv" 
in the dark but, rather, at misleading the American public. I'herc was 
also an increasing public awareness that the information they were 
receiving was false or distorted. By the late IMbOs, the “credibility gap' 
had so undermined public trust in government.^ that it actually became 
a political issue in the presidential campaigns. Indeed, when Ni.xon was 
elected in 1968 his newly appointed Communications Director 
proclaimed a commitment to telling the truth, this by an Administration 
that would bring lying and distortion to its zenith: “I'm confident we 
will—truth will become the hallmark of the Nixon Administration . . . 
We feel that we will be able to eliminate any possibility of a credibility 
gap in this Administration.’*' 

The public revulsion at lying, distortion and the misuse of secrecy led 
to a commitment to lessen government control over information, an 
increase in investigative reporting and scrutiny of government 
statements by the media, and a widespread recognition of the dangers of 
such control and misuse of information. Further, the new Congressional 
commitment to an increased role in foreign policy-making and m»>re 
presidential accountability led to important efforts to increase access to 
information about foreign policy for itself and for the public. Congress 
understood that there could be no accountability without access to 
information. 

The new intelligence oversight committees were one way to get 
previously unavailable information without sacrificing the need for 
reasonable secrecy. The Freedom of Information Act was strengthened 
in 1974 to provide for judiciiil review of executive agencies' decisions to 

system 1)1 Jcmix-Tiii ies than tliut the tiure.uierat’s aeeiMon vtioiild Iv .iceepteil in tlie .ihsenee nl 
eorriihoratise iliitj whose resel.ition wouUt ekmuice the ii.ilioiuil seeiirils 
. . , A lie mevitnhtv involves ineffieteney .milineontlieteiiee. .nestrniionol elioieesin.iae 
possible by the sik-i:iI situations we I'lml ourselves oeeiipMiie .it aiiv yiveii nine I one is alw.ivs 
riguratively suieiilal. homieiilal. anil genoeiJal. amt sonieiinies it n liier.ilb so (pp l.sC-4| 

^ Sissela Bok writes; ‘In Idtid. many Ainerieans were d'lniineb astonisheil to learn that f’resnieni 
Eisenhower hail heil when asked about the O-’ incident, in which an Aiiierie.iii spv plane .mil 
pilot hud been forced down tii the Soviet Union. But onb liltcen years later, b.ittered by 
revelations about Vietnam and W'atergate. per cent ol the respondents to a n.itioiial poll 
agreed that "over the last ten years, thiseounlry'sle.ulershaveeonsistcntb lieil to the people 
Cimihritljfi’ Siirvi’y Mt’Warcli. id7.V, lyTti. cited in Sissela Bok. / ii/i.i'. Voml t hen fin I'lihlii iiinl 
I’riviile l.ij'e. New York: Pantheon Bihiks, ld78. p .win 
" Wise, Polilin oj l.ymi'. op. ni.. p ’I 
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keep all parts of a document classified. The size of legislative staffs was 
increased to provide more information in all areas, including foreign 
affairs. The improved foreign policy expertise of staff members was to 
provide Congressmen with independent sources of information. Even 
the White House, under the Carter Administration, expressed a 
commitment to less secrecy when it promulgated a new Executive 
Order on classification in July 1978: it narrowed the minimal basis for 
creating official secrets, and insisted that the public’s ‘need to know’ be 
balanced against the protection of information.'^ 

‘Politics as usual’ was thus seen as increasingly dangerous to 
democracy during Vietnam and Watergate, and there was a 
commitment to doing something about it. But what has been the 
sticking power of this new commitment? Is there now the kind of 
honesty and access to information that is necessary to hold leaders 
accountable and prevent the abuse of power? This is one central 
question of this paper. The particular locus of concern is the first test 
case since Vietnam of an unpopular foreign policy that risks an 
unpopular war in which Americans might be involved: foreign policy 
toward Central America. The evidence suggests that far from openness, 
there is a suppression of information; instead of candour and open 
debate, the Reagan Administration has been involved in dishonesty and 
distortion that is at least as serious as the Johnson and Nixon 
Administrations. Indeed, the opening quotes from leading columnists 
are just the tip of a dangerous iceberg, whose hidden contours have 
already been documented in a number of books and articles."’ 

"In (he previous Exeeutive Order (E,0.1l()52, March 1972), the slundard lor elassitying 
inforiTuition was that disclosure 'could reasonably be ex|)eeted to cause damage to the national 
seeurity.' Under Carter's order it was that disclosure could reasonably be expected to cause 
idenufiabte damage to the national security.' Further, the Carter order said ‘if there is reasonable 
doubt which designation is appropriate, or whether the information should be classified at all. 
the less restrictive designation should be classified,' Further, his order introduced an important 
balancing test' In some ca.ses, however, the need to protect such information may be 
outweighed by the public interest in disclosure ol the information, and m these cases the 
information should be deelassiried'; Richard C Ehike and flarold C Helyca, ' file Reagan 
Administration Order on security clas,sification; a critical assessment'. Federal Bar and Nete\ 
Journal .T0(2). February 1911.'), p 93. 

.Sec, for example. Ronald Reagan and the Reign oj Error', The Central America C.'risis 
Monitoring Team, In ( dnIempKif CorigrcH , Washington DC: Institute for Policy Studies. 19H.‘'; 
Jim Ixtach. (ieorge Miller and Mark O llatficld. IIS Aid to El Salvador: An F.valualion oj the 
J’asl, A Hroposa! for the Future. Arms Control and Foreign Policy Caucu.s, February 19S.‘>. 
pp 1-7, Americas Watch, Human RighL\ in Nicaragua. Reagan. Rhetoric and Reality. New 
York: Americas Watch, July 198.S; Americas Watch, (juaiemala Revued: How the 
Administration Finds ‘Improvements' in Human Rights in (liiaiemala. New York; Americas 
Watch, September 198.S; Americas Watch, The Continuing Terror, .Seventh Supplement to the 
Report on Human Rights in El Salvador. New York: Americas Watch, September 1985, 
pp 129-.36; Anthony Marro, 'When the government tells lies’, Columbia Joiimalism Review. 
March-April 198.S, 
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We will explore this return to secrecy, lying and distortion in the 
context of a second question: why did the changes after Vietnam not 
hold? There are several plausible explanations. 

One is that we are simply seeing ‘politics as usual'. Politicians 
naturally seek power, and power corrupts. To maintain their power 
they will try to hide unpopular actions, or shape public opinion with lies 
and distortions if necessary. Politicians are Hobbe.sian beings, naturally 
pursuing self-interest with little or no virtue to restrain them, and they 
will do what is needed to maximise influence and gain votes, just like the 
rational actor in the market will seek to maximise his or her self-interest, 
virtue be damned. While this explanation certainly docs fit certain 
politicians (and it was {jopular in the 196tls and \91ih to Icwik at the 
personality and psychology of Johnson and. especially. Nixon to explain 
such actions), the explanation is limited. All politicians do not act this 
way. Further, what we experienced in the Vietnam-Watergate period 
was a system of institutionalised lying unparalleled in US history—not 
politics as usual; not just certain politicians pursuing their self-interest. 
Finally, there was a pattern in the lying: it served the end of making or 
distorting a particular kind of policy, not personal enrichment. And 
such an explanation alone would not explain this patterning. 

A second plausible explanation might locate distortion, lying and 
secrecy as the natural results of bureaucratic struggle in the Fxecutive 
Branch (or any large bureaucracy for that matter). As participants with 
different institutional interests put forward their arguments in 
bureaucratic struggles over policy, it is natural for them selectively to 
report certain facts and not others or to distort facts i>r keep damaging 
information secret." While there are important insights in this 
explanation, it is not sufficient: it simply argues that there will be lying 
and deception, but it fails to explain the frequency, intensity, .scope or 
systematic pattern it takes. 

A third, and related explanation points to the particular character i>f 
the bureaucracy involved: it is a national xtrnriiy bureaucracy and it 
is this which leads it to favour secrecy when possible, and deception 
and lying when necessary. This historical explanation traces the 
development of a peacetime security apparatus during the Cold War 
decades that followed World War 11. Its centrepiece was the National 
Security Act of 1947 and the National Security Council (NSC) it created 
to integrate ‘domestic, foreign and military policies relating to the 

" For un excellent discuiision of this phenomenon, see Monin H Halpenn. Miin uiicnirii' \ 
and Foreign Policy, Washington Dt": The BriK>king' Insittution, 1474. ftp 15S-45. 
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national security so as to enable the military services and the other 
departments and agencies of the Government to cooperate more 
effectively in matters involving national security.’'- Critical too were 
the creation of a Defense Department, which integrated all the services 
under the Secretary of Defense, with a Joint Chiefs of Staff system and 
the creation of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). As the security 
apparatus grew, and Cold War tensions mounted, the Executive branch 
became increasingly unaccountable to Congress, the pre.ss and the 
public in the making of foreign policy. Congress generally acquiesced to 
administration policies, especially when they were presented as faits 
airomplis. The CIA was developed into an apparatus that not only 
gathered intelligence but secretly carried out foreign policy, often using 
covert operations to attempt the overthrow of foreign governments and 
the assassination of foreign leaders. ‘Covert operations . . . required 
official lies to protect them, and the standard in such cases became not 
truth, but whether the government’s actions were ‘plausibly deniable'. 
In other words, whether the government's lies were convincing’.'''' 


' 1 he Nalion;il Sccurily Act ol l‘M7 1016. .SO DSC cited in Marcus (i Raskin, ■Democracy versus 
the national security slate". Law and Conicmporary Prohlanw 40(.^) .Summer 1076. p lO.t 
' ‘ Wise. The I’otiiics of l.vmf;, op l ii , p .S(K). A number ol other authors make similar arpuments. 
Morliii H Hiilperin and Daniel N Molfmun. for example, write 

1 he public's 'right to know" has always been a basic tenet of American political theory. A 
healthy deinoeraey requires public parlicipalioii in the formulation and administration of 
government policy I'ull inlormation about policy proposals and debate over alternatives 
ensure [xipular consent. . More recently, however, a competing set of values seems to have 

received higher priority. [Executive branch officials especially in national security agencies— 
have consistently sought to insulate their activities from public scrutiny. W'ith the growing 
attention to anil presidential conduct of. diplomacy and defense policy, 'national securitv' has 
become a broad cloak under which public policy is actually made in private. Full disclosure, it 
has been suggested, would jeopardi/c diplomatic, military, and covert intelligence gathering 
activities. Accordingly, secrecy has been maintained; efforts to illuminate the workings of the 
executive whether undertaken by Congress, the press or the public—have been resisted. 
'Secrecy and the right to know". Law and Contemporary Problems 40(.t) Summer 1676, 
pp 1.42-^).'' at p 1.42. 

Another group wrote: 

My the mid-sixties. the dangers posed by a permanent secret realm in a constitutional republic 
became apparent. 'fhe executive branch had developed a conception of national security that 
had little to do with the defense of the country or the security of the people. The debacle in 
Vietnam ended the consensus that had survived for over a decade . . . President Johnson and 
President Nixon both accurately viewed the protests as a threat to their ability to act abroad, a 
challenge to their definition of national security, 'fhe secret intelligence agencies were 
marshaled to spy on and disrupt the anti-war dessenters . . . Under these conditions programs 
initially protected merely by secrecy had to be covered up by lies . . . Deception was the 
routine response to public inquiry. 

Mortin U Haipcrin, Jerry J Berman, Robert L Borosage and Christine M Marwick, The Lawless 
State, the Crimes of the US Intelligence Af;encies. IJarmondsworth: Penguin. 1976, pp S-9. See 
also Marcus (i Raskin. ‘Democracy versus the national security state". Law and Conlemporary 
Problems. 4t)(.4) Summer 1976. pp 189-220. 
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The President, the Pentagon, the CIA, the NSC and even the State 
Department felt less obliged to give Congress and the public honest and 
adequate information about foreign policy issues. Increasingly they 
operated in an atmosphere where information was kept secret or was 
distorted in order to avoid public and Congressional 'interference' with 
questions of foreign policy viewed as too sensitive or too hard to 
understand by the Executive. The growth of official secrecy through the 
classification system gave the government an enormous capacity to 
distort information. And the often mispcrceived ‘needs' of national 
security frequently gave honourable men the motivation and rationale 
for deception and lying. Leslie Gelb. director of the task force that 
produced the Pentagon Papers, has argued that 'most of our elected and 
appointed leaders in the national security establishment felt that they 
had the right—and beyond that the obligation—to manipulate the 
American public in the national interest as they defined it.'" 

The links that this explanation makes between the growth of the 
national security state and the propensity for secrecy, deception and 
lying arc important ones. There is, indeed, a potential conflict between 
the often slow, open accountability of constitutional and democratic 
r processes and the demands of many national security elites for speed, 
discretion, efficiency and secrecy. But national security and democracy 
arc not inherently in conflict: if there is a consensus about the nation's 
interests and what is necessary to secure them, and if such a pitlicy 
reflects a realistic understanding of the social forces operating in the 
world and of the limits of national power, the conflict is likely to be 
minimised. 

Thus, an explanation of the resurgence of official secrecy, 
institutionalised lying, widespread government distortion, and efforts 
to quell dissent in Central American policy since the early 19S(ls cannot 
‘ simply be explained by the continued existence of a national security 
apparatus; the problem is not simply a general, abstract, ahistorical 
conflict between ‘national security' and 'democracy'. The explanation 
also lies in the particular definition of national security—the strategic 
vision that underlies our foreign policy; the particular importance 
Central America has taken on for the Reagan Administration within 
! this vision; and the problem of legitimation this policy faces given the 
breakdown of the pre-Vietnam foreign policy consensus and the new 
post-Vietnam Watergate commitments. 

r '* The cUativm from an arlK-’lc by Ciclb in Lili'. l7ScpU’mlK'r 1*^71.p .'5. iseileil in W ise.<»/ 
l-yinfi, lip. at . pp .S()2- .V 
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The new doctrine: ideological distortion and the problem of 

legitimation. 

The new formula that emerged after Vietnam and Watergate not only 
represented a commitment to open up the foreign policy-making pro¬ 
cess to allow a greater sharing, and accountability, in decisionmaking, 
but also some limited commitment—in Congress and later in the Carter 
Administration—to alter the content of foreign policy. Perhaps most 
fundamentally, there was a widespread reluctance to send US troops to 
fight in I’hird World countries where the goals were not clearly defined 
and the conflict unpopular at home. Among many, there was an 
awareness that Third World turmoil was often caused by local 
conditions of poverty and repression, and that more of a ‘North-South’ 
perspective was needed as a corrective to the corrosive effect of the 
uni-dimensional ‘Last-West’ perspective that prevailed at the time. In 
his Noire Dame speech of 1977. President Carter charged that 
post-World War 11 Americiin policy had been hobbled by an ‘inordinate 
fear of communism’ that ‘led us to embrace any dictator who joined us in 
our fear’.Indeed Carter initially led those who sought a ‘tolerance of 
ideological pluralism' and who opposed supporting corrupt, repressive 
regimes and sought instead to condition foreign military and economic 
aid on a regime’s human rights performance. A few even believed 
that recognising and assisting left-wing regimes—helping with the 
reconstruction of Vietnam, for example-might allow these countries 
an independence from the Soviet Union that would serve US interests. 
Victory by leftist governments, under this view, would not necessarily 
lead to an automatic ‘domino effect’. Economic ties with the United 
States would both keep these countries open to US investment, trade 
and financial interests but also dampen Soviet influence. 

But despite movement toward a new direction in foreign policy, the 
most basic underlying assumptions that guided policy did not change 
and little was done to dismantle the national security apparatus that 
continued to define and, therefore, approach problems based on those 
assumptions. 

Perhaps the most important continuity in vision was a widespread 
acceptance of the doctrine of containment—a commitment to prevent 


'' Cited in Jerry W Sanderti. Peddlen of Crtta, The Commatee on the Present Danger. Boston. 
•South End Press, p 2.V). 
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the ‘spread’ not simply of Soviet power but of ‘communism’."’ 
Revolutionary regimes of the left were still considered antithetical to 
US global interests, and the aim of US policy was still to minimise the 
chances of such outbreaks and ‘take-overs’. Many political 
conservatives were still ready and willing to use military force— 
domestic opposition and economic costs be damned—to achieve these 
ends. Moderates and liberals often sought means other than military 
intervention: active encouragement of human rights, centrist 
alternatives to repressive rightist dictatorships and the use of diplomacy 
and economic leverage were the major ways to prevent leftist 
revolutions. But underneath the often loud debates between moderates 
and conservatives the doctrine of containment remained largely 
unchallenged. Few publicly questioned cither the power of the United 
States to influence the character of Third World regimes or the 
necessity—indeed the global responsibility—to do so. 

Although the Carter Administration began by charting a somewhat 
different direction in foreign policy—one with a more managerial vision 
of empire in which both of the pillars of the Cold War, containment and 
, militarism, would be replaced by arms control and trade''—change in 
this direction was soon checked. International events (the fall of the 
Shah, the hostage crises, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the 
Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua) played a key role, but even more 
important was the meaning given to these events by a powerful coalition 
of former national security elites (who organised themselves into groups 
like the Committee on the Present Danger (CPD) and the Committee 
for a Democratic Majority (CDM)) who joined forces with ina.ss-bascd 
groups of the New Right.'" The Cold War foreign policy doctrine 
forcefully put forward by this CPD-led coalition, and the failure of the 
Carter Administration to ‘take the initiative and appeal to the public 
I with a counter-ideology of its own'.'” created domestic pressures that 
led Carter to move back toward the old Cold War doctrine. When 
Reagan was inaugurated in January 1981, he brought back into central 

I Oelb anil Belts present a p<wcrful argument that the general di)etrine of mililars’ containment t'f 

I communism, institutionalised in the US government bureaucracy, led logic.illy .ind ineluctably 
I to US military intervention in Vietnam; and they argue further that as long .is this diKtrinc 
remains unchallenged—indeed as long as there is any 'diK'lnne' that marginalises pragmatism 
and dissent—Congressional attempts to enhance checks and balances will be insulfieicnl in 
getting better policy. 

" Sanders, Ptddlars of Crisis, op. cii., p 172. See Sanders' detailed analysis of this new position, 
represented by the Trilateral Commission, pp 172-8. 

" This analysis is drawn from Sanders, PtddUrs of Crisis, op. cit., pp 204-28. 

Sanders, Peddlers of Crisis, op. cit.. p 241. 
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foreign policy positions the key lenders of the CPD“" and his 
Administration came to embody the Cold War view he shared with 
them. 

The Cold War doctrine that the Reagan foreign policy team brought 
to office marked a resurgence of a foreign policy vision rooted in the 
same assumptions of the National Security Memorandum No 68 
(NSC'-68) of April 1950 (Jerry Sanders aptly labels it ‘Containment 
Militarism’to distinguish it from other doctrines of containment).The 
doctrine assumed that the Soviet Union harboured plans for global 
conquest by military force, and this necessitated a primarily military 
response by the United States. The era of detcnle was over. I’he 
assumption demanded a massive build-up to gain military superiority 
over the USSR in both nuclear weapons and conventional forces. I'or 
many of the policy elites in the Reagan Administration, the distinction 
between ‘containment’ and ‘rollback’ was merely academic: the goal of 
containment was rollback.” 

According to the doctrine of Containment Militarism, an important 
element of Soviet strategy was to foster revolutions in the Third World 
as a means t(» extend their domination and ultimately overwhelm the 
United States and the ‘free world’ by force. All I’hird World turmoil was 
thus interpreted in Hast-West terms and the USSR was considered to 
be responsible. That this point of view is held by the Reagan 


1 hi't ommillcc im the I’rescnt Diiripcr garncicd 'over thirty hitth-lcvcl ixiMtions (lilty, il one 
(.oiiiiti tluiM; M'lviiit; m a part-time eapaeity)'. In addition to the I’rcMdent (hiin‘>ell a iiiemlier). 
these iiiehided Riehard V Allen. .Assistant to the President lor National Seeiiritv Alfairs; 
William J Casey. Diieetor ol Central Inlellij'enee; I'red Charles Ikle. Under-Seerelary ol 
Defense lor Poliev; Jeane J Kirkpatrick. US Representative to the United Nations; John K 
Lehman. .Secretary of the Navy; Paul H Nit/e. Chief Negotiator lor 'I'healer Nuclear Forces, 
Richard N Peile, Assistant Secretary ol Delense for International Security Policy; Richard 
Pipes, Stall, National Security Council. Lugene V Roslow. Director, Anns Control and 
Disarmament Agency; and Cieorge P Shultz. Chairman. President's F.conomic Policy Advisory 
Hoard and later Secretary of Stale. 

' Saiulers, PethUers nf Crisis, up ci/.. pp 2.J^-5tl. See also John Lewis (iaddis, .Straregiev of 
C onliimnifiil. op cn 

I his link iK-tween containment and rollback was very much a part ol NSCbS tiKi; ‘At any rate, il 
IS clear that a suhslanlial and rapid building up ol strength m the tree world is necessary to 
support a firm policy intended to check and rollback the Kremlin's drive for world domination.' 
US National Security Council. 'NSC-()8; A Report to the Najional Security Council. April 14. 
l‘J.‘i<)', Naval War C ollege Kevien. May June, I97.S, p W. This is also clear earlier in the 
document with NSC (tS's definition of eoiilainmenl: 

As for the policy of 'contumment'. it is one which seeks by all means short of war to 1) block 
further expansion of Soviet (Xiwer; 2) expose the falsities of Soviet pretensions, .4) induev a 
retraction of the Kremlin's control and influence; and 4) in general, so foster the seeds of 
destruction within the Soviet system that the Kremlin is brought at least to the point ol 
modifying its behavior to conform to generally accepted international standards, (p 68) 
Cited in Sanders, I’eilillers of Crisis, op. lii., pp 24-,S. 
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Administration can be seen in President Reagan's own words: ‘l,et us 
not delude ourselves. 'Fhc Soviet Union underlies ail the unrest that is 
going on. If they weren’t engaged in this game of dominoes, there 
wouldn’t be any hot spots in the world.’’' 

Secretary of State Haig, in his first news conference, charged that the 
Soviet Union 'was training, funding, and equipping international 
terrorism’ and went on to allege that the USSR 'today [isj involved in a 
conscious policy, in programs if you will, which foster support and 
expand this activity which is hemorrhaging in many respects around the 
world today.’ Haig then went on to explain that 'international terrorism" 
would take the place of 'human rights’ in the Administration's foreign 
policy.""' The United States would thus have to be prepared to enter into 
a global struggle with the Soviet Union and I'hird World countries 
would be an important terrain of battle. As the iVt'w York Times 
explained in November 1980: 'President-elect Ronald Reagan's 
national security advisers have concluded that "no area of the world is 
beyond the .scope of American interest" and that the United Stales 
needs to have ''sufficient military standing to cope with any level of 
violence" around the globe.*"' 

Underlying this doctrine of Containment Militarism was a messianic 
vision of the United Stales fighting for truth, justice and the American 
way against evil forces controlled by the vSoviel Union. President 
Reagan explained in 1982: '1 have always believed that this anointed 
land was set apart in an uncommon way. that a divine plan placed this 
great continent here between the oceans to be found by people from 
every corner of the earth who had a special love of faith and freedom. 

The President portrayed the Soviet Union as an 'evil empire', 'the 
focus of evil in the modern world’. Analysing this messianism in the 
President’s ideology, Arthur Schlesingcr wrote: 'Everything folK>ws by 
deductive logic from this premise. The world struggle is "'between right 
and wrong and good and evil." When there is evil loose in the world, 
“we arc enjoined by scripture and the Lord Jesus to oppose it with all 
our might." 

Arthur Schk-singcr Jr, ’Firrcign fKilicv :iml Ihc Americanchur.iclcr', 11. F.ill 

1W.J. p .S. 

Cited in Sanders. Pedillfn of i'risi.s. op. cii . p 291 

A/rn' York Time.\, I.J November I9S(I. cited in Sanders. I'tuldlm ol ( ri.'o. op iii . p 2'77. 
Cited in Schlesingcr (198.J), op. ai.. p .s. 

’’ Schlesingcr (198.1). op. cii.. p .S, This messianic vision was CMdenl m the publications ol the 
Committee on the Present Danger For example; •Amerieiusmore lhan.isupcrpviwer The idea 
of the United States is a living part of W'cslcrn Civilization, with a compelling and altogelhci 
speciut history which lielongs to all who cherish human libertv ' Ihe Coininiitee on the Present 
Danger. The imU'nsi.s (.Amt Wluil WeShoiiidDo U^nalii. Washington IX’. Jainian |9S(), p 9 
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Given the reticence of many Americans to support such military 
expenditures and overseas involvement in the post-Vietnam period, it 
became important—doubly important given the messianism—morally 
to ‘rearm’ America and destroy the ‘post-Viclnam syndrome’. During 
his campaign in 1980, Reagan referred to the Vietnam War as a ‘noble 
cause' that could have ended differently ‘if only our government had 
not been afraid to win’. He promised repeatedly that his mission to 
‘rearm America' included ‘moral rearmament' as well as ‘military 
rearmament'."’^ In March 1986, during a battle with Congress over 
military aid for Nicaraguan exiles, he optimistically declared: ‘What 
we’re seeing is the end of the post-Vietnam syndrome, the return of 
realism about the Communist danger. And now we're ready for one of 
the final acts.’’’’ 

Moral rearmament and messianism helped to define the 
Administration position on negotiation and compromise. Those who 
took the ideology seriously, understandably, could never support what 
they saw as a pact with the devil, since the devil could not be trusted. 
Others were willing to negotiate, but only to calm domestic concerns 
and remove obstacles for military funding, or to force our enemies into 
positions that would make their aggressive and evil nature visible to all 
the world. 

Over the course of time, important policymakers within the Reagan 
Administration—the pragmatists, for want of a better word—did 
respond to pressures at home, from the European allies of the United 
States and somewhat to the realities of the situation. Occasionally, they 
were able to convince the White House to pursue a less dogmatic policy. 
The Administration finally backed away from its pipeline embargo 
when that policy enraged the Europeans; it warmed relations with 
China although ideology called for support of Taiwan; the President 
had a cordial summit meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev; urged ‘Baby 
Doc’ to leave Haiti; and at the eleventh hour, the President was 
ultimately willing to withdraw support from a loyal, anti-communist 
friend. President Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines. But in Central 
America, the ideologies have prevailed almost from the beginning. 

Even before Reagan was elected, the Committee on the Present 
Danger had defined Central America as an area of vital concern: 


“ Cited in Sanders, Peddlers of CrLsis, op. at., pp 2y4-.S. 

Gerald M Boyd, ‘Reagan sees a “moral oMigaliun" by US to aid Niearaguan rebels'. New York 
Times, II March 1986. 
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in the Caribbean. . . the Soviet Union has been steaciily improving its position. 
Soviet planes, submarines, and combat troops are based in Cuba, and military 
assistance has been given from Cuba to revolutionary movements in 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and other countries in the area. A potential is being 
built up from which the Soviet Union can threaten our Atlantic sea-lanes, our 
communications with Central and South America, and the territory of the 
United Stales itself.’** 

When a reporter asked one of Reagan’s foreign policy advisers during 
the 1980 Presidential campaign if Reagan really believed his own 
rhetoric about the communist menace in El Salvador the adviser 
replied; 'El Salvador itself doesn’t really matter ... we have to 
establish credibility because we're in very serious trouble.'” 

When Secretary of State Alexander Haig briefed Congressional 
leadership on the State Department’s White Paper in February 1981 he 
spoke of the importance of 'drawing the line’ against ‘communist 
aggression’ in El Salvador.^' The turmoil in Central America was 
clearly part of a global struggle. Haig explained: 

What we are watching is a four-phased operation of which phase one has 
already been completed—the seizure of Nicaragua. Next is El Salvador, to be 
followed by Honduras and Guatemala . . . 

1 wouldn't necessarily call it a domino theory. I would call it a prioritc target 
list—a hit list, if you will, for the ultimate take-over of Central America. ” 

As such, US security was at stake. Assistant Secretary of State Thomas 
O Enders explained; 'The dangers are rising fast ... If, alter 
Nicaragua, El Salvador is captured by a violent minority, who in Central 
America would not live in fear'.’ How long would it l'>e before major 
strategic US interests—the Canal, sea-lanes, oil supplies—were at 
risk ?'•’■* 

As the Reagan Administration plunged the United States 
progressively deeper into Central America, it became even more 
apparent that the vision which guided foreign policy there was highly 
doctrinaire and dogmatic: it was ahistorical. ungrounded in empirical 
reality, and likely to exclude important facts that did not fit into its 
dualistic, Manichaean vision. The policymakers ot the Reagan 

The Crisis, op. cii.. pp 7-8. 

'* Cited in William M UoGrandc. A splendid little fmeriiuiiomil .Seainiv WI). Summer 
1181. p 27. 

*’ New York Times, 18 February 1181. 

” ‘Haig; US To Continue “Curter Doctrine'''. Himolulu .-ti/irrrmT, I1 M.irch IWl. Cited in 
Sunders. Peddlers of Crite!, op. cil., p 

''' ‘Rcagun steps up military aid to El Salvador'. Honolulu .Adveruser, 2 February 1181 C ited in 
Sunders. Peddlers oj Crisis, pp .KI2-.V 
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Administration were ‘crusaders’’*' or “ideologues', in the sense that they 
could “be defined as one who knows the answers before he knows the 
facts’.’*' 

Arthur Schlesingcr Jr. referring to this phenomenon in the Reagan 
Administration, writes 

The seizure of foreign policy by a boarding-party of ideologues invites a host of 
dangers. Most ot all you lend to get things wrong. Where the empirical 
approach sees the present as emerging from the past and preparing for the 
future, ideology is counter-historical. Its besetting sin is to substitute models 
for reality. No doubt the construction of models—logically articulated, general 
principles leading inexorably to particular outcomes—is an exercise that may 
help in the delineation of problems—but not when artificial constructs are 
mistaken for descriptions of the real world.” 

The characteristic of such crusaders or ideologues is that their vision 
badly distorts reality. They are likely to distort the world to fit their 
doctrine rather than make their doctrine conftirm to the world; and they 
are tempted to eliminate or play down, or often not even see. facts 
which challenge their vision. 'I'he effect, if not always the intention, is 
the production of lies and deception. But if the dogmatic character of 
Containment Militarism puls it out of touch with a changing world and 
distorts reality, the problem of deception and lying is compounded 
when the particular content of this doctrine comes up against the 
problem of legitimation within a constitutional democracy. 

The prublem of legitimation 

Inside a constitutional democracy, a primary aim of the political 
leadership needs to be the creation of a policy that is considered 
legitimate, the building of a foreign-policy consensus. As long as ii 
policy is perceived as illegitimate by major sectors of the citizenry or 
interest groups, there is going to be a collision over foreign policy—-as 
there was over the Vietnam War. This is particularly the case when 
foreign policy is based on a doctrinaire, moral absolutism. 

This belief in a special American mandate and the temptation to believe in 
American omnipotence collide not only with the stubborn realities of a world in 
which the United States is powerful but not dominant; they also collide with 
our democratic process. First, democratic institutions and the inherent 
American mistrust of strong central institutions make it hard for any President 

John Stocsingcr, Crusaders and rrttgmali.m. New York: W W Norton (2nd edition). IVK-S. 

** I M Destler. Leslie tielb and Anthony i,ake. Our Own Worst Enemy, The Unmakiiif; oj 

American Foreign Policy, New York: Simon and Schuster. 1984. p 22. 

” Arthur Schlesingcr (198,1). op. cii., p 6. 
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to carry out the strong foreign policies called for by the American vision of our 
role in the world, liraddition, democratic pluralism tends to produce policies of 
compromise, of limited means dwarfed by our grand goals. And compromise, 
in a moral struggle, is easily seen as a sin. Thus, the way in which we make 
foreign policy is inherently in tension with the absolute morality that we 
continue to impose on our view <»f the world.”* 

This tension makes it tempting for some foreign-policy elites to 
resolve the dilemmas by ‘putting tighter boundaries on democracy itself 
when national security is at stake’.Although Watergate was one 
dramatic instance of how a President can threaten democracy in order 
to save it, the pattern of restricting democracy has been prevalent in the 
post-World War II period.""’ And there have been numerous instances 
under President Reagan’s Administration where pursuit of his Central 
America policy had circumvented constitutional checks and balances 
and broken the law" when democratic institutions put obstacles in his 
path."*" 

1 M Dottier <■/ <il. rip. cil. . p X.S. 

I M Dcsticr <•/ III. p S(i 

Arthur Schlc\inptr. The Iniperiiil l‘resiiiein\\ Boston llouyhton Miin\n. 

" I or a full distubsion of such circumvention see Kenneth L Sharpe, I'S fcntr.il Xmcric.i |hiIic\ 
abroad at home'. Paper preptired tor the Conference on the I' nited States and I eiur.d .■Smenc.i. 
A five Year Assessment, I'tStl iys,S, held .it the Universiiv ol Soiiihern (.ililoim.i. ’It-” 
February ldH6 For some brief examples, see also Kenneth F, Sharpe ( nneress m.o eel e.meht 
in the President's imperial trap'. Miami lleraUl.l\ April IW.S; .lint i e.ielii7i//. op tH .1 S P.ifu i 
in I'eiuriil Amenta. AgamM the l.aw? Washington DC. Arms Control .md Foreign I’oliev 
^ Caucus. II September ldS4, 

’’ Neither circumvention nor law-breaking have been limited to poliev on Ceiilr.il \merie.i I he 
ease of the bombing of l.ibya also well illustrates mane ol these same pioblems .An eseelleiii 
discussion of the issue and its relation to dcmoer.iev can be loiind in ihe lesiimoiu eoeii In 
J Brian Atwood on the War Powers Act in the wake ot the l.ibvan Ixmibing. K-fore the House 
f oreign Aflairs Coinmiltec in April !'»«>. 

In my work in denuKTatie development lor the National Demoer.iiie Institute. 1 h.oe been 
reminded that demiK'raey is always a tr.igile system Ihose ol us who aie prnileged lo be 
cili/ens in democratic states must pay altenlion not only lo prescrs.aioii ol oui tndnidual 
liberties, but also lo Ihe strength ol our insiiiiilions, to the smooth luneltotitng ol the 
mechanisms ol government and. most impssrtantiv, to the rule v'l law When we eto not. when 
wc Ireeome arbitrary and capricious, we contribute lo the .in.ireht to which our non- 
demeKratic opponents wish us to succumb. 

... It is mv K'lief that in this particular area |the W.ir Powers Resolution) the 
Administration has done serious damage to our own dcmoer.iev It h.isdone this bv relusmg to 
respect fully the prerogatives ol another scparale-bul-ei|ual governmental iiisiiiulion. bv 
inhibiting the snuKilh functioning of the mechanisms ol government and bv we.ikening Ihe 
rule of law through a process of obfuscation and ralionali/.ilion 
The current Administration has gone much luriher than any ol the pievious ones in 
rationali/ingaway its statutory responsibility to consult with andrepv'rl lot ongress under the 
War Powers Resolution. In the priKcvs. the vitally important eoneepis ot eolleelive 
decision-making and shared ptiwers have been dc.ilt a grievous blow m our most important 
area of governance' (pp 18-19). 

J Brian AtwrHxl, Testimony before the Mouse Committee on Foreign Allairs. CS House ol 
Representatives, ?9 April 198b. 
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A foreign policy is always going to have to face the problem of 
legitimation to some extent. But legitimation becomes a serious 
problem the more the policy violates fundamental American values and 
the more it is perceived as too costly, dangerous, or antithetical to US 
interests. In addition to such legitimation at home, there is also the 
problem of international legitimacy. It is in the interest of a democracy 
like the United States to appear internationally legitimate because 
exercising influence on the basis of moral authority is less costly and, in 
the long term, more reliable than force. But the problem of 
international legitimacy is particularly important when policies require 
particular support—or at least lack of opposition—from cliwc allies and 
friends. The criteria by which legitimacy is to be judged change 
historically, and one of the central problems for the Reagan 
Administration is that it has not been able to make its policy appear 
legitimate to important political forces at home and abroad. 

This was not for lack of effort. First the CPD-led coalition and later 
the Reagan Administration tried to re-create the old ‘consensus’ that 
had supported Containment Militarism throughout the 1950s and the 
196()s. While they had been successful at home in blocking the creation 
of a new post-Vietnam consensus based on detente, arms control, trade, 
and tolerance of ideological diversity, they were unable to forge a 
consensus of their own, one strong enough to eliminate the legacies of 
detente and Vietnam. And abroad, they were often unsuccessful at 
getting strong backing from US allies. 

The major countries of Western Europe were by no means ready to 
give up detente, and looked for improved trade and closer economic ties 
with the Soviet Union. Further, these governments faced important 
domestic forces that were deeply concerned about the risk of nuclear 
war; concerned that the policies of the Reagan Administration could 
trigger catastrophe. 'ITiey were unwilling to give support to what they 
saw as militaristic US policies toward Central America; they refused to 
go along with economic sanctions against Nicaragua; and several 
(including France, Spain and the Netherlands) openly urged diplomatic 
settlements antithetical to the Reagan strategy. They were joined 
by important regional powers (Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and 
Colombia—the Contadora countries—and later Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay) who also urged an end to US support for the 
‘contras’, and a diplomatic solution to regional tensions which 
recognised the legitimacy of the Sandinista government and of left-wing 
insurgents in El Salvador. 
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Here at home, there still remained a widely-held fear of sending 
American troops on a Third World venture that would be costly and 
prolonged."*^ There remained a widespread fear of nuclear war. 
Moderates in Congress, important citizens’ groups, and, increasingly, 
major churches and religious organisations remained deeply committed 
to a policy that supported human rights; found aid to corrupt dictators 
and brutal militaries repugnant; and believed that US aid should be 
restricted to democratic allies, not authoritarian regimes, however 
‘anti-communist’ they might be. Many of the ‘managerialists’ who had 
backed the Trilateral approach were concerned with the negative 
impact of high military spending on deficits, and thus on interest rates, 
the US balance of payments, and on the trade that the transnational 
banks and corporations financed or undertook. 

As a result of such attitudes. Administration foreign policy often 
faced serious legitimation problems. Opposition to its nuclear war¬ 
fighting strategy soon spread from Europe to the United States; the very 
rhetoric of fear used by the Administration to justify the unparalleled 
arms build-up also helped to generate the freeze movement.'*■' The 
sabre rattling in Central America, far from rallying public support for 
aid to the Salvadoran military, generated stiff opposition. Indeed from 
1981 until the election of Jo.se Napoleon Duarte as President of El 
Salvador in mid-198-f. such resistance—most troubling for the 
Administration in Congress—stiffened. To many Americans it was 
morally unacceptable to be aiding the savagery of the Salvadorian 
military and the death squads; and even more people were concerned 
that increased military aid and advisers would drag the United Stales 
once again into a Vietnam-like quagmire. The Administration faced 
stiff resistance to its military support for the etintras'—branded b\ 
many in the US as our ‘proxy army'. Although there was only scattered 
sympathy for the Sandinista revolutionaries in the United States, the 
terror tactics of a ‘contra’ army led by officers of the former Nicaraguan 
dictator, Anastasio Somoza, caused great consternation; moderates in 
Congress were further concerned that the alternatives being promoted 
by the Contadora countries were being undermined or rejected by the 
Administration, and that our military strategy would trigger a regional 
war that would draw US troops into a difficult and unpopular conflict. 

While the AJminislration's cfforls to convince the puhhc ol ihc il.inpcrv ol communiMii in inir 
hackyurd' no douhl contrihuted to majority siippttrt lor wanlni); li' keep cornmuniMii out ol 
Central America, many of the same people who opptive Mieh eonimtinisi reginic. .ilvi .ire 
opposed to intervention by US troops. 

** Sanders. Peddlers of Crisis, op. cit .. pp .V24-.W. 
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The problem of legitimising Central American policy was 
compounded by the gap between the reality in the region and the 
distorted picture framed by the lens of Containment Militarism.The 
information that came back from press reports and independent 
observer teams—many already sceptical of government reporting given 
the Vietnam experience—was often at odds with the Administration’s 
version. The contrary evidence constituted a serious challenge: to the 
Administration’s portrayal of the significance of the Soviet Union and 
('uba in causing or sustaining the upheaval in the region; to the 
Administration’s portrayal of El Salvador as a democracy and of 
Nicaragua as totalitarian; to the Administration’s assumption of 
expansionist designs on the part of Nicaragua and the offensive 
character attributed to its military build-up; and to the Administration's 
often optimistic reports of military capability and popular support for 
both the Salvadoran army and the ‘contras’, and the weakness and 
unpopularity of the FMLN and the Sandinistas. It also showed that the 
Administration was exaggerating human rights violations in Nicaragua 
and minimising such violations in El Salvador and Guatemala; and it 
raised doubts about the sincerity of the Administration’s proclaimed 
interest in political solutions to regional conflicts. 

Given the generally doctrinaire, dogmatic character of the Reagan 
foreign ptilicy, and given its particular vision (of good and evil; of global 
threat; of the need to draw lines, to demonstrate credibility, and stop 
the spread of cancer-like communism) we could anticipate various ways 
in which the Administration would respond to the problem of 
legitimation. Three patterns seem to be especially relevant for this 
analysis. 

First, wc would expect them to move to ‘privatise’ the conduct of 
foreign policy. This would mean restricting the flow of information by 
means of security classification, and shifting many activities to covert 
operations, both of which would have the effect of minimising public 
scrutiny. 

Secondly, wc would expect them to seek to legitimate their policy 
claims. In short, they would turn to deception, misinformation, 
distortion or flat-out untruths to establish or maintain the fiction that 


For one discuvsion of chanj>c(l poM-World War II rciilily in f'cntral America, and how the 
assumptions of the strategie vision distorted that reality, sec Morris Blachman, William 
LeoGrtinde and Kenneth Sharpe. C'onfrtmlm/; Rwohuitm: Sccurily Through Diplomavv oi 
Ci'nlral Anicniu. New York: Pantheon IliHiks, IWri, Chapter l.t. 
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Both the Interim and the Development Committee endorsed the Baker initiative 
on international debt, launched at the previous IMF and World Bank meetings in 
Seoul in October 1^85.“’'' They reaffirmed the need for a continued case-by-ease 
approach to debtor countries. In its communique,'*' the Interim Committee urged 
the industrialised countries to pursue policies with a view to maintaining open 
markets, liberalising trade, enhancing growth, reducing exchange rate volatility and 
encouraging lower interest rates. It advocated the continuation of c<x)rdinatcd 
rmancial .support from both official and private creditors, to debtor countries 
‘implementing sound economic policies’, including those adversely affected by the 
decline in oil prices. In his speech to the Interim Committee, LIS Treasury Secretary. 
James Baker, was more explicit in urging developing countries to assist themselves 
further by undertaking structural adjustment as a means of promoting economic 
growth. He advocated reforms including those in pricing policy, public enterprise, 
divestiture, tax and the labour market, as well as financial sector development and 
trade liberalisation. His premise appeared to be that recent economic developments 
in the industrialised countries, such as falling interest rates and higher projected 
growth, would afford in the next two years the best external environment for 
developing countries since the early IITOs. Baker also advocated an increased role 
for the IMF' in areas traditionally regarded as the World Bank's domain. 024 
ministers, hy contrast, pointed to what they saw as the failure of the current approach 
to debt management to find a definitive solution to the debt crisis, and referred back 
to their earlier Buenos Aires communique (see above).'*'’ 

In line with the conclusions of the Group of Ten industrialised countries at their 
meeting,'*^ the Interim Committee rejected the idea of replacing the current system 
of floating exchange rates with 'target zones', though expressing concern for 
exchange rate volatility and misalignment of currencies. It accordingly instructed the 
IMF Executive Board to consider further modifications of the exchange rate system 
which could contribute to exchange rate stability without compromising flexibilitv 
Following a (ilO pledge to strengthen international economic coordination, with .1 
correspondingly enhanced role for the IMF in surveillance, the Interim Committee 
agreed to explore the potential for such coordination between the major 
industrialised economies. In particular, it asked the Executive Board \o consider 
means of enhancing cooperation on external imbalances, exchange rale 
developments and policy interaction, including the ptissible use of 'objective 
indicators', by which to determine the compatibility of different countries' policies 
The 01(1 had been unable to agree on a firm commitment to such quantitative 
indicators owing to objections from West Germany and Japan, but had recognised 
that they ‘might be useful' in assessing policy consistency. The Interim Committee 
communique also welcomed the prospcctof a reduction in the US budget deficit and. 
in an obvious reference to Japan and West Germany, suggested that countries with 
trade surpluses and low inflation, whose economies were operating below capacit\. 
could consider more growth-oriented policies. 

The Committee failed to accept G24 suggestions for a representative committee 
of ministers and a committee of deputies to consider specific proposals for 
reforming the international monetary system, or for an international monetary 
conference in 1986. Nor did it agree to the G24 proposal for the creation of n 
compensatory facility for countries suffering from the fall in oil prices. Once again. 
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Carter Administration) to impose secrecy and control information. But 
this trend has been dramatically accelerated during the Reagan 
Administration. 

For example, on 2 April 1982, the President, after failing to get 
Congress to weaken the Freedom of Information Act, signed an 
executive order which did so by fiat: he not only reversed Carter’s 
classification reforms but instituted the broadest security classification 
system in American history The Intelligence Identities Protection Act, 
passed by Congress and signed into law on 23 June 1982, has the effect 
of prohibiting the press from publishing certain information even when 
it is already in the public domain, and it arms the executive with an 
important device for censorship. In March 1983 the White House 
attempted to impose a secrecy order (Presidential Directive 
Safeguarding National Security Information) that would have instituted 
the broadest secrecy system in the history of the United States and 
provided a powerful tool for quelling public criticism, had it not been 
blocked by Congress, at least temporarily. And these represent only the 
tip of a chilling iceberg. 

Given this context it is not surprising that the Reagan Administration 
would seek to pursue certain Central American policies in private. The 
purpose of such secrecy was not merely ‘security’, as was so often 
claimed; it has often been used to mislead the public, not the ‘enemy’, 
when foreign policy might be considered illegitimate and risk generating 
domestic opposition. 


ScL- Lhlkc unci Rclyca (I'iW). «/<. at ., pp V4-6 I hi-y c.i)m;liulc: 

Diinii)! lilt- pasl thirly yc.irN. suctccclinp prcsiJcmiul clus-sifiailion diri'cliws huvo nurrowccl 
the buses .end diserclmn for assigning otiicinl sccrccy to Executive liraneli documents and 
materials lO l2.LSfi appears to reve-rse this trend in three general ways: the protection of 
intormution is emphasi/ed disproportionately over the public accessibility of government 
records: some previous value limitations on clavsification criteria and discTetion are 
eliminated, and other new broad conditions lor ehissification are established. Indeed there is 
considerable concern that the policy changes made by the executive order will prompt inore 
Ircqucnt resort to classification and. consequently, will increase the quantity of official 
secrets, (p V4) 

' ' Some of the leading articles which discuss these threats to the free flow ot information, civil 
liberties and constitutional democracy are; John Shattuck. 'Congress and the Legislative 
Process’, tn Our t'.iidanneml Righls. The ACl.V Report on Civil Liheriies ToJav. Norman 
Dorsen fed). New York: Pantheon. I'ttW. pp 46-74, Mortin It ttalperin, ‘National security', in 
Dorsen, Our Endangered Righix. pp28l-V,‘i; Floyd Abrams. 'The new effort to control 
information'. New York Times Magazine. 2.‘i September IW.I, pp 22-8. 72-^: John Shattuck. 
'National security a decade alter', PemiKracy .1(1). Wtnter 198.1. pp 56-7(1; and Walter Karp. 
'Liberty under siege, the Reagan Administration's taste for autiKruey', Harper's, 271 (1626) 
November 1985 pp 5.1-67; Eess Aecess to Less Information hv and About the US (iovernment: A 
I9HI -4 Chronology, Washington DC: American Library As.sociation, December 1984. 
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The Administration, for example, tried to circumvent Congressional 
debate on building US bases in Honduras and permanently stationing 
troops there by organising permanent ongoing manoeuvres which were 
then used as a ‘cover’ for diverting funds from other sources and for 
allowing a continuous US military presence in the area.*^" But perhaps 
the most important example was the ‘covert war' of US-financed and 
US-trained Nicaraguan exiles, the ‘contras’, against the Sandinistas and 
the Nicaraguan people. 

On 23 November 1981 President Reagan signed National Security 
Decision Directive 17 and a secret ‘finding’ that was submitted to the 
House and Senate Intelligence Committees informing them that $19.95 
million in CIA funds would be used to suppport 500 ‘contras' who would 
infiltrate Nicaragua to interdict purported arms flows to Salvadoran 
rebels.By so informing these Congressional committees, the 
Adminstration was apparently following the letter of the law. 

But while some in the Administration may have initially supported 
the programme because they believed it was to interdict arms, major 
actors—the exiles the CIA was funding, CIA operatives in the field, and 
hard-liners in the Administration—had a very different purpose: the 
overthrow of the Sandinista regime.'’ This view became esen more 
prevalent as the operation grew in 1982 and 1983. The so-called 
soft-liners, mostly in the Stale Department, did not sign-off on 
overthrow, but saw building up the ‘contras’ as creating a credible threat 


Durinn the I IS miinoeuvres in I lomluras. foi example, the Oefenve Dep.irlnienl u^eJ tiiml'. mil 
of the hudgel caleftory ealleil Operations and Maintenance (which i- Mipimscd to lunclion as 
petty cash, not major inililary linancing) to train and equip llondiir.in lorccs ('itch as pros iding 
radar and surveillance equipment) ami to huild perm.incnl basing lacihlics (nine .iirsirtps were 
built or improved, only two had been approved b\ t'oiigress) It was onl> when (.'ongressional 
committees grew suspicious and tracked down press reports, that the Avlminisiialion's actual 
activities came to light. F'urlhermore, the maniK’iivres. which began in .Augusi lUSI, turned out 
to he nearly continuous and thus had the eflcct ol permanenth stationing ’’im to KKKl I S niihtars 
personnel in Honduras and thousands more on ships off the coa.st—ali without Congressional 
consultation or authorisation. Hecause these' assignments were tentporars duly. /u'r them is paiil. 
thereby also increa.sing the cost of the whole operation 
" Robert C'tooth and IJoyle McManus. 'Contras and CIA- aplangoncawrs'. I.i>\ Ani;i’lfs l'imc\. 
.1 March IfKS; and Robert C Tooth and Doyle McManus. 'CI.A mining ol harbors "a tiasco 
Lo.i Angelei Times, .S March lys.*!. 

Sec for example, David Ignatius and David Rogers. 'Aiding the contr.is'. Wu/f SirfeiJiiiirntil. 5 
March 198.S; and Doyle McManus and Robert CTmilh.' Ihc contras Mow US got entangled . 
/^>s Angeles Times. A March IdSS. McManus and Twsth report, for example. Edgar ( hamotro. 
then a member of the 'contra's' political directorate, said CIA olficials letl no doubt about their 
real goal: 'In private they always told us the objective was to overthrow the government in 
Managua . . . They always said, "'Ihe President of me United Slates wants voii to go to 
Managua".' And by 198.1, Administration public rhetoric not withstanding 't asey made no 
bones about it', aceording to one senior Stale Department official 
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with which to pressure the Sandinistas to bargain over security issues, 
and ultimately over the internal character of their regime.But the real 
purposes (for example, significantly increasing the size, scope and range 
of 'contra' operations) of this part of Reagan's Nicaraguan policy were 
not shared with the appropriate Congressional committees for their 
scrutiny and debate, as is required by law.'^'* It was only in the following 
years, as Congress took a more active role, that the Administration 
eventually introduced the pressure logic. The President's public 
position until the 198.5 Congressional debates had been, as Reagan 
would misleadingly say, ‘We arc not doing anything to overthrow the 
government of Nicaragua.This verbal fiction had enabled the 
Administration to avoid complying with the Boland Amendment which 
had prohibited the US from providing ‘military equipment, military 
training or advice, or other support for military activities, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Government of Nicaragua or provoking a 
military exchange between Nicaragua and Honduras.’ Speaker of the 
I lou.se, Thomas P O’Neill had .stated in regard to the actual policy of the 
Administration in continuing to provide support to the ‘contras’, ‘the 
President of the United States broke the law and then laughed to the 
American people that he broke the law.’-'''’ 

Thus throughout the operation, an effort to misinform or deceive the 
('ongre.ssional committees regarding overall goals—and, it would turn 
out, very important details—was a crucial element of the policy. But 
perhaps even more important was the very decision to take the covert 
route in the first place. Such secret wars are never secret from the people 
being warred upon, and they are not long secret from Congress and the 
American public. As early as 4 December 1981 articles began to appear 


" Ti«)th and .McManus, 't he conlras'w/; cu 

'' AlW(H)d's Icslinioiiy nil the air strike in Libya and the non-use of the War Powers Aet alsr) 
illustrates the dettree to which the Administration is willin)’ to keep Congress, not to speak of the 
Amcriean public, in the dark and out of the decision-making loop. 

A full week before the air strike the Administration was confirming newspaper stories to the 
effect that US forces were being brought into position for a possible attack. Ambassador 
Walters made the rounds of NA'i'O allies advising them of our plans and requesting 
assistance . . . 

. yet Members of Congress were not called in tor consultations until three hours betore 
the strike, after the planes were on their way. This was not compliance with Section .t [of the 
Resolution], nor was it consultation in the true sense of the word. 

J Brian AiwikkI. Testimony given to the House Committee on Koreign Affairs, US House ol 
Representatives, 2d April IdWi, p It). 

" Tooth and McManus, 'The contras' op. lil. 

New York Times, 27 May ldS3. 
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in the American press” about the covert US action, and by February and 
March of 1982 these reports were even more detailed. They were 
paralleled by reports from Florida about training camps for the ‘contras’ 
and then reports from the field about ‘contra’ activities. The real reason 
for the secrecy was not to keep information from the Nicaraguan 
government, which knew full well about the ‘contras’,*’’^ but to keep 
policymaking private. If the President had come to Congress in 1981, 
and asked for funds to creale an exile army, led by officers of deposed 
dictator Anastasio Somoza's National Guard, to overthrow the 
Sandinista government, it is clear that such funds would not have been 
approved. I’he plan would have been opposed as illegal, impractical, 
immoral, dangerous to the international prestige of the United States, 
and as creating a situation which might drag in US troops. The critical 
element of covert operations, commented Mortin Haipcrin in May 
1982, is that 

they remain beyond the reach of the American political process. Congress 
cannot deal with them because they are supptisedly secret and. therefore, there 
cannot be hearings about them. Administration officials, who would never 
decline to speak and debate on public aspects of American policy, can refuse 
. . . because covert operations are secret. Any member of Congress who seeks 
to get a debate on the F-'oreign Aid bill about whether we should conduct covert 
operations against Nicaragua will be accused of undermining the security ot 
the United .States, of revealing secrets. . . .So. 1 think we have to recognize the 
ultimate secret, which is that the purpose of covert operations is to sub\ ert the 
democratic process within the United States.''’’ 


Deception and dishonesty: justifying the policy by creating a 
false social reality 

When it has been inadvisable, or impossible for the Reagan 

See, for example, William Beecher in ihe Boston CMh'. 4 December l‘»SI. whorepnrtcil ih.tl .i 
decision hud been made by the Nalional .Security Council to "press co\erl .letion in Nie.ir.iyua 
and El Salvador' and to 'infiltrate hostile elements into these countries' 

In November 1181, one of the authors met with the then Nicaraguan Amb.iss.idor. ArliiroCru/ 
Ambassador Cruz, who is now one of Ihe political leaders of Ihe 'contra' opposiiion, spoke ol the 
incursions which had been coming across the border from Honduras into Nicaragua lor some 
time. He said that the Nicaraguan government had already met on this issue and come to a poliev 
decision as to how to handle them. If the incursions did not include l.'.S lorccs. then. c\cn il it 
involved Honduran triKips. Ihe Sandinista government decided it would .stand and fight If. 
however, the incursion whs part of an invasion of US trixips, the Sandinisi.is decided they would 
not be able to handle a direct confrontation. In that case, they would lake to the hills and begin 
an insurgency campaign. This all took placeprro/'to the November 1181 NSC ilecision to support 
'contra' activity. 

Mortin Huipcrin. 'Statement', US Coven Operations Againsl Snaraniia. .4 I’liblu Forum. 
Washington DC: Campaign for Political Rights. 1182. p ^2. 
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Administration to conduct policy in private, the problem of legitimation 
could not be avoided. On issues where the Administration’s rationale 
for policy was challenged because it violated American values or was 
perceived as too costly or dangerous to US interests, a pattern of 
deception and lying emerged; efforts were made to make the Central 
American reality fit the vision and justifications of Containment 
Militarism. 

The export of revolution: the Soviet-Cuhan-Nicaraguan connec¬ 
tion The picture of reality painted by the Administration has 
been that the political turmoil in Central America is Soviet-dominated 
and Cuban-orchestrated. This image has been extremely important for 
justifying policy. To the extent that upheaval has internal roots based in 
poverty, inequality or the repression of US-backed regimes, the 
revolutionary struggles would appear legitimate to many Americans, 
particularly in the post-Victnam period; to the extent that they were 
nationalist, not foreign controlled, their threat to us would be minimal. 
The Administration has constantly struggled to discount or deny facts 
that challenged its interpretation in an effort to present a distorted 
image of reality to the American public.*’" 

The major Administration argument as to the ‘foreign’ (i.e., Soviet) 
character of these ‘exported’ revolutions has rested on evidence that 
insurgents in El Salvador were armed, trained, and directed by 
Nicaragua and Cuba. In putting forward such arguments, the 
Administration played down the indigenous histories of these 
revolutions.*’' If the Administration’s presentation of history was 
distorted, the further presumption that any evidence of external arms 
shipments automatically proved external control was misleading. 

In the first place, the Administration failed to distinguish between 
arms coming in through the black market and those actually provided by 
the Cubans and Nicaraguans. Second, the conclusion that foreign 
weapons prove foreign obedience was highly questionable. We should 
know better, as even the United States has often been able to exert only 


James Reston devoted an entire column to the problem of lying deecption by the 
Administration. Referring to ('ongrevs and the press, he laments that 'they have been told so 
many lies alxiut the Nicaragua problem by the Administration . . .'.He goes on to suggest that 
‘there have been so many deceptions and lies about Nicaragua that (.'ongress and the Press arc 
beginning to rebel'. ‘The lie detectors'. New York Times. .S March 1986. 

''' For a g(M)d critique of such arguments in their most sophisticated form, see William M 
LeoGrandc, Through the looking gla.ss; the report of the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America’, W<irld Policy Journal. Winter 1984, pp 2.S5-64. 
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very limited control over regimes to which it supplied arms. To make 
matters worse, the Administration continually exaggerated and 
distorted the actual amounts of external arms flows to the insurgents in 
order to strengthen its a priori deduction of Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan 
responsibility for the local turmoil. 'ITie most well-criticised instance of 
such distortion was the Administration’s February 1981 White Paper 
which argued that Cuba and the Soviet Union had orchestrated the 
shipment of 200 tons of arms from socialist and radical Arab slates.'’- 
Despite the embarrassing fact that the Administration was unable to 
provide any significant public evidence of such shipments in later years, 
it has continued to use these claims to back its ‘external aggression’ 
thesis flying in the face of strong evidence to the contrary.'*’ 

Nicaragua as a threat to its neighbours Nicaragua’s threat to its 
neighbours is presented as a logical deduction of the Containment 
Militarist vision of global struggle which, it is argued, is pursued by a 
Soviet regime that seeks world domination and that has its hand behind 
every Marxist government, pulling the strings. Each time the 
Administration goes to battle in Congress for suppetrt of its ‘contra’ 
policy, it has sought to raise the stakes by puffing up the image of 
Nicaragua as a serious threat to its neighbours, and of US aid as the 
defensive measure against such aggression. In early 1985, fore.\ample, 

CinnmunM Imerfm'nce in Et Salvador^ US Department of Slate. Special Report SunihcrS<l.2,^ 
February IWI. Amonj! the critiques of lhi> report, see John Dinttes. l.os Anf‘elf\ fi>ni’\. P 
March IWI; Robert Kaiser. 'While Paper in LI Salvador is I auliv'. Wadunpon t’ml. v June 
I‘>S1; Jonathan Kvsitny, Wn/f Sircel Journal. S June IWL. and James Pelras. /'/le .Viitioii. 
March IDSL 

Itie Administration has given little public evidence as to the sipiifii um e of ninni' of outside 
military assistance. Middle-ranking diplomats at US embassies in El Sabador. Nicjra.cua. and 
I londuras have expressed doubt that the weaptrns from Nicaragua represent llie matorils ol arms 
in rebel hands. .See Stephen Kin/er. 'US and Salvadoran oflieials note steads rebel e.iins'. Veil 
York Times, 2a April I W.J. An experienced intelligence officer in Fil Salvador reported in March 
that military aid from Nicaragua and Cuba is not a key factor in the Salsadoran guerrilla 
campaign. Many have been captured from the Salvadoran army, the national guard and the 
police. See Drew Middleton. '.Salvador's army's troubles'. A'eiv }'ork Jinwi. a March NSJ In 
July IVS.J officials in El .Stilvador and Washington viid that the How of militari supplies to 
Salvadoran rebels from outside the ctiuntry had been only a trickle for many months. One 
knowledgeable source said that the major army and ait force ammunition dump at lllopango Air 
Force Base was 'also a guerrilla supply warehouse.' Middlemen lor the guerrillas were buying 
SI -millimetre mortar shells for about $5 a round. See Charles Mohr. 'Salv ador rebels rejxirted to 
get little arms aid'. New York Times, .11 July IVg.J. A lormer Ul A analyst. David MacMichacl. 
who left the agency in July 1 VS.J. and who had access to the most sensitive intclligenee .ibout arms 
shipments, concluded: 'The Admintstration and the CIA have systematically misrepresented 
Nicaraguan involvement in the supply of arms to Salvadoran guerrillas to justily its efforts to 
I overthrow the Nicaraguan Government', in Philip Taubmiin, 'In from the cold and hot lor 
truth’. New York Times, 11 June 1984. Sec also the detailed report by Julia Preston. PriKif of 
arms smuggling into Salvador lacking'. Boston Otohe. Id June 1984. 
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as Ihc Congressional bailie for aid healed up, ihe Presidcnl accused ihe 
Nicaraguans ol" building ‘a war machine' lhal ‘dwarfs Ihe forces of all 
ihcir neighbours combined’. Vice-Presidenl Bush belillled ‘some who 
slill insisl' lhat ‘these Marxists have no extraterritorial ambitions.Yet 
to make Nicaragua’s largely defensive build-up (itself a response to 
the ‘contra' policy) appear as evidence of offensive intent, the 
Administration had to resort to lies and distortions. A brief summary of 
some of the issues was provided by the New York Times: 

Senior Administration officials, in speeches and in public rcp<irts, have 
frequently said Nicaragua intends to attack its neighbors. But State and 
Defense Department officials say unofficially that they do not believe 
Nicaragua has any such intention. 

President Reagan has said that ‘the Sanclinista military build-up began two 
and a half years before' the United States-backed Nicaraguan rebels took up 
arms and was not a result of rebel attacks. But Defense Department records 
show that the first shipment of heavy Soviet-made arms to Nicaragua came 
many months after the first reports of rebel attacks. 

Nicaraguan officials have said one reason for their build-up is that they fear 
an American invasion. Administration officials confirmed that since at least 
iyS3. the United States had used a ‘perception management" program, as a 
classified Defense Department document called it, to keep the Nicaraguans 
concerned that the United States might attack. 

White House and State Department officials were unable to verify the 
accuracy of several quotations that the F’resident and others have attributed to 
Nicaraguan leaders in support of their assertions about Nicaragua’s intentions. 
In one case, the State Department acknowledged that it knew ol no Sandinista 
official who ever used an often-quoted phrase that Nicaragua seeks a 
revolution without frontiers. 

The Soviet threat to US security In 1981, Jeane Kirkpatrick warned 
that the United States already faces ‘an unprecedented need to defend 
itself against a ring of Soviet bases on and around our Southern 
border.While there were not then, and arc not now, such Soviet 
bases, such statements arc testimony to the current doctrine's 
contention that Nicaragua is dominated by the Soviet Union (it is 
already ‘behind the iron curtain'. Secretary of State Shultz declared in 
1985), and that the building of Soviet bases is highly probable, if not 

Juel Brinkley. ‘Nienraguan army: “war machine" or defender of a hesieged nation?’. New York 

'limes. 30 March lyS.S. 

Ibid. 

Cited in William M [.coGrandc, ’Reagan’scounter-revolution in foreign policy’. New Calholn 

World Septemher/Oclober 1081,224 (1343). p 210. 
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inevitable. The base argument is one of a number of such rhetorical 
arrows. Also in the ‘security threat’ quiver are purported threats to vital 
sea-lanes and the Panama Canal. Individually, each argument is highly 
suspect: the Administration starts with a dubious possibility and 
transforms it into a likely probability.*’^ While such security issues arc 
serious, the Administration’s willingness to distort and mislead in order 
to generate support for its policies has made raticmal public debate 
about these issues difficult. Their arguments have also served the 
purpose of diverting attention from the willingness of Nicaragua, 
backed by the Conladora countries, to negotiate guarantees that such 
bases will never be built and that the other potential threats will be 
minimised. 

The involvement of US troops Because one of the most widespread 
concerns about American pt^licy in Central America was the possible 
involvement of US troops in another Vietnam, it is not surprising that 
the Administration has continually assured Congress and the public that 
military aid and US advisers would not risk such involvement—or. tin 
occasion (such as the battle over ’contra' aid in April-June 19S.S and 
March 1986)—that failure to give aid might create the need for US 
troops. When faced with potentially damaging counter-evidence, the 
Administration often distorted information or lied. 

The War Powers Act demands that the President report to Congress 
within forty-eight hours when US troops arc introduced 'into hostilities 
or into a situation where imminent involvement in hostilities is clearly 
indicated by the circumstances’. Yet the Administration continually 
maintained, ‘We are not putting our people in a situation where there is 
any imminent danger of hostilities’*’** despite the fact that US military 
were stationed in brigade headquarters throughout /ones ol conflict, 
travelled to the site of combat, came under fire in at least eight separate 
incidents (by early 1985), flew rcconnais.sance missions over Salvadoran 
battlefields, and partieipated in naval interdielion activities in the Gulf 
of Fon.seca.*’** 

For II fuller discuvsion iimlCTUiquc ot each ol these .irpumcnl'.M'v; Morrivlfl.ichmaiicfu/.o/’ ui . 

1986. Chapter l.t. ^ 

Uinghorne Motley. Ivlore the Hou^e Subcomniittee on WeMern Hciiii>phcre Afl.iirs. ' M.i\ 
1984 (cited in In CniUfinfU nf CoiiKress. p .W). 

Jim Ixiieh (•/ ill, ('.V Ant In El Snlvailor. An Evaliialnm nl ihf I’mi. .1 Prop, mil tor ilw hiliirr. 
Washinghin DC; Arm^ Control iitid Foreign Policy Caucus, l-ebru.iry I'W. pp 6 .ind 24 I his 
report at.s<i documents a number of other instances of insufficient, misleudinit. or lulsi 
informution by the Executive to Congrc.ss regarding til Siilv.idor Sec pp 1 -7 I.eiich <•! ul . t'S 
Piilicv III Ccniriil Anwrini up. fit., discusses hotx the adminisliulion has violiiled the reponing 
requirement of the Arms Exports Control Act as well as the \\;ir Powers Resolution, pp .8-9. 
.VV4. 
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According to one Congressional study, the Executive Branch has also 
‘provided false information to Congress concerning the number of US 
military personci operating in El Salvador, about the roles they are 
performing, and about the duration of their presence there’. 

In its effort to assure Congress that the military aid was working—and 
thus that local, not US, troops would contain insurgency—the 
Administration frequently provided over-optimistic reports of the 
capability of the Salvadoran military and of the military situation. Each 
summer from 1981 to 198.1, US officials would talk optimistically of 
having turned the tide against the insurgents; and each Fall, at the end 
the rainy season, the insurgents would be back in force. In August 191 
General Paul Gorman testified that up to 90 per cent of the Salvadoran 
countryside would be under Army control in two years.Other officials 
claimed that same month that the military stalemate in El Salvador had 
been broken in favour of the military.’’ Yet, as a February 1985 
Congressional study concluded: 

The situation on the ground docs not appear to offer as optimistic an 
assessmenl; the ratio of active forces has remained roughly four to one (Army 
over rebel) since 198(1; the ability of the rebels to cripple the economy with 
attacks on power lines, dams, roads and crops has not diminished; and the 
rebels continue to be able to mass, attack military targets at times and places of 
iheir choosing, and disperse .safely.” 

On the other hand, when it has been convenient for the 
Admini.stration to portray the military situation as deteriorating in order 
to get more aid out of Congre.ss, it has also been willing to play with the 
facts. In 1984, it sought $9,1 million in supplemental military aid for El 
Salvador claiming that a dire ‘emergency’ existed: ‘Without these funds, 
the El Salvadoran Armed Forces will cither go back to the barracks or 
collapse.’ The Salvadorans arc "running out of supplies right now’, 
claimed Secretary of State Shultz; soldiers were going into battle with 
‘one clip’ of ammunition for their rifles, claimed President Reagan.” 
But in fact there was no emergency. According to data ‘supplied by the 
Defense Security Assistance Agency (DSAA), there was $.12 million of 
military aid available in the pipeline, much of which could have been 


Jim l.cach et ul. (19H5) op. cil.. pp 5-fi. Thb report also cites specific examples. 

(iencral Paul Gorman. ‘'Die Role of the US Southern Command in Central America', House 
Foreign Affairs Sulieommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 1 August 1984. 

‘US aides say Salvadoran army is now on top'. New York Times, 1 October 1984. 

Jim Leach, et at., op. cit., (1985) pp .1, 4. 

/hid., p 4 
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diverted to arms and ammunition if necessary.’’*' Further, the majority 
of the supplemental aid that was approved was used not to resupply 
existing units but to continue to expand the Army by building new units.’'’ 

Nicaragua as totalitarian In the vision of Containment Militarism. left 
was totalitarian, and any evidence to the contrary—and there was 
considerable such evidence—was dangerous given the Administration 
effort to rally the American people to support a military struggle. ‘The 
Nicaraguan people arc trapped in a totalitarian dungeon', said 
President Reagan in July 1984.” For many in the Administration such 
totalitarianism' followed deductively, rather than empirically, from the 
Marxist ideology of Sandinista leaders and the assumption of Soviet 
domination. As the President put it in February 1985: "Functioning as 
a satellite of the Soviet Union and Cuba, they [the new Sandinista 
Government] moved quickly to suppress internal dissent, clamp down 
in a free press, persecute the church.’”' 

The Administration's vision distorted the complexity of Nicaraguan 
reality. Moreover, the political urgency of legitimising a policy of force 
igainst Nicaragua led to further lying and deception. There is a core of 
act around which the Administration has spun its tapestry. Many 
ndependent observers have corroborated the Americas Watch 1985 
report which documents 

abuses such as restrictions on expression and association; denials of due 
arocess of law in many cases in which defendants have been accused of 
iccurity-rclated crimes; the government's failure to acknowledge detentions 
promptly and the relationship of that failure to other abuses against detainees; 
the mistreatment of prisoners; the violent abuses against the Miskito Indian 
minority that took place in late 1981 and 1982; and the abuses that have 
iccompanied forcible relocation of thousandsof Nicaraguans from war zones. 

But Americas Watch and other observers also point out that ‘ US officials 
have built an edifice of innuendo and exaggeration' on this core of fact. 
For example. 

In Nicaragu there is no systematic practice of forced disappearances, 
extrajudicial killings or torture—as has been the case with the friendly' armed 

” Ihid. , p 4. 

Ihid. 

‘America and the struggle for freedom’. Arldress before the t'ommoiitte.ilth t'lut’ of ( ahfornia. 
22 February 19S5, p 9. cited in Americas Watch. Ifuniuii Rif’lih in \h iiriij;iia. Kcaami. Rhi'tonc 
and Rfality, July IIS-S. p 29. 

The President’s weekly radio sipeech of 16 February 19S.S; cited in Lou C. annon. 'Reagan 
denounces Sandinistas, urges funds for rebels’. Waihiiiginn I’oM. 17 February I9S,S 
'* Americas Watch, Human RigliW in Nicaragua. Reagan. Rheiuric and Reulilv. July 19S.S, p. 7 
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forces of El Salvador. While prior censorship has been imposed by emergency 
legislation, debate on major social and political questions is robust, outspoken, 
even often strident. The November 1984 elections, though deficient, were a 
democratic advance over the past five decades of Nicaraguan history and 
compared favourably with those of El Salvador. Guatemala and do not suffer 
significantly by comparison with those of Honduras, Mexico or Panama . . . 

The Catholic Church and several Protestant denominations not only operate 
independently in Nicaragua but they are outspoken in expressing their views on 
religious matters and also on every conceivable secular issue; similarly, 
business and professional as.sociations and labor unions arc not only 
independent but are unhcstitatingly critical of the Government and its leaders. 
Political parties representing a wide spectrum of views not only operate, but 
have elected representatives who debate issues in the C'onstituent Assembly.'*" 

The use of epithets like ‘totalitarian’, concludes Americas Watch, 
prejudice public debate througli distortion.'*' 

Human Rights This distortion of the character of the regime in 
Nicaragua had its mirror image in the playing down of human rights 
violations by those anti-communists whom the strategic vision defined 
as friends: the Guatemalan and Salvadoran militaries and the ‘contras'. 

One dramatic instance came in February 19S.S when Assistant 
Secretary of State Elliot Abrams flatly denied that two well- 
documented massacres in El Salvador (in I.os Llanitos and at the 
Gualsinga River) had taken place.’*’ Such lying was consistent with an 
overall pattern of Administration distortion that was particularly 
noticeable during the certification process in 1982 and 198.^. Time and 
again expert witnesses challenged Administration human rights 
reporting. In 1985, Americas Watch concluded that ‘the methodology 
employed by the US Embassy in tabulating human rights abuses and 
reporting to the Department of State provides a false and misleading 
picture to policymakers in the Reagan Administration about the actual 
human rights situation.'*** For example: ‘According to the Embassy, 
there were only five victims in the ‘Possibly Far Right’ category and 
none in the ‘Far Right’ category from January I to March 15 1985. 
During the same period, Tutela Legal tabulated some 34 death squad 
killings, including those reported by the Embassy.’**^ 

Ibid., pp 3. .S-6. 

thid., pp 4-5. 

'NighlittiL'’, ABC TcIcvision. 13 February 1985; cilcil in Amcrieah Watch. Draining the Sea . . 

op. cil . March 1985. pp 16-17, 

Americas Watch. The Conimuing Terror, September 1985. p 4. 

lhid..f> 132. 
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The Administration has also denied the existence of an intensified 
air-war on non-military civilian targets, aimed at driving civilians out of 
insurgent zones. In August 1984, for example. Assistant Secretary of 
Slate Langhorne Motley denied ‘indiscriminate' bombing and asserted 
that Salvadoran pilots have developed ‘nearly surgical precision" in their 
bombing.'**’ Reports from the media and independent monitors support 
the Americas Watch August 1984 conclusion that ‘. . . the evidence is 
overwhelming that armed forces continue to regularly engage in 
indiscriminate attacks on civilians . . 

This same pattern was clear in other cases. In Guatemala, the 
Administration failed to condemn the gro.ss violations by the three 
generals that were President—Romeo Lucas Gardia (July 1978 to March 
1982), Efrain Rios Montt (March 1982 to August 198.1) and Oscar 
Humberto Mejia Victores (August 198.1 to January 1986)—while each in 
turn held office. At times it even praised their human rights record. In 
December 1982, for example. President Reagan praised President Rios 
Montt as ‘a man of great personal integrity and commitment' who ‘wants 
to improve the qualify of life for all Guatemalans and to promote social 
justice’ and is ‘totally committed to democracy’. The General, he said, 
was getting ‘a bum rap' by critics.''*’ In July 1982. Amnesty International 
had reported that within the previous three months, some 2().(KM) to 
.10,()(K) Guatemalans had fled across the border into southern Mexico. 
Further, more than 2,6(K) Guatemalan civilians had been killed in over 
one hundred separate massacres in the last six months of 1982.'*'* After 
each President was removed, however, the State Department itself 
‘condemned his human rights record for the purpose of fa\()rably 
comparing his successor to what went before'—usually in an effort to get 
Congressional backing for loans or aid.'’*' 

The same pattern can be found in Nicaragua; at the same time that the 
Administration exaggerated charges of human rights abuses on the part 
of the Sandinistas, it has played down or ignored the abuses ol the 
‘contras'. Responding to reports of ‘contra' human rights abuses, the 
President asserted: 

The truth is, there arc atrocities going on in Nicaragua, But the\ are largely the 
work of the institutionalized cruelty of the Sandinista government-cruelty that 

Jim I.cach ei at. op. cit ., p .S. 

Americas Watch, Frre Fire. August 1*184. p 4(1. 

New York I'imex. .S tJocember 1*182, 

Cited in Americas Watch, Uiiaieinalu Kevued: How the Reaaan .Admini.\iraiioii Fiiuh 

'Improvements' in Human Hif’lils in (iiialemala, SeptemiK’r I'lK.S. p 1(1. 

INd.. p 1, 
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is the natural expression of a Communist government, a cruelty that flows 
naturally from the heart of totalitarianism. 

Americas Watch concludes its 1985 study giving evidence that 
the contras have systematically engaged in the killing of prisoners and the 
unarmed, including medical and relief personnel; selective attacks on civilians 
and indiscriminate attacks; torture and other outrages against personal dignity; 
and the kidnappings and harassment of refugees. We find that the most violent 
abuses of human rights in Nicaragua today are being committed by the contras. 
and that the Reagan Administration's policy of support for the contras is, 
therefore, a policy clearly inimical to human rights.'^' I 

Electoralism I'.v democracy One of the Administration’s key efforts to 1 
legitimise policy here at home was to encourage elections in Central 
America that could be used as evidence that those we supported were 
really progressing in the direction demanded by moderates and 
human rights advocates. But in order to make reality fit the image, that 
meant that the undemocratic conditions for elections in places like FI 
Salvador had to be minimised, and in places like Nicaragua had to be 
dramatised. Indeed, a senior US official in Central Ameriea explained 
that 'The United States is not obliged to apply the same standard of ' 
judgement to a country whose government is avowedly hostile to the US i 
as for a country, like El Salvador, where it is not. The people |the | 
Sandinistas) could bring about a situation in Central America which 
could pose a threat to US security. 'Fhat allows us to change our 
yardstick. 

Daplicity on negotiations A strict interpretation of Containment 
Militarism as applied to Central America would rule out any 
negotiations with leftist forces (sueh as the FMLN in El Salvador) or . 
with the Sandinistas in Nicaragua if the aim of such negotiations were to 
accept the legitimacy of power-sharing or the continued existence of ' 
communist regimes in the region. Containment Militarism, particularly ' 
as interpreted by those who occupied key policy positions in Central 
American policy formulation, was committed to rolling back the 
communists and destroying them militarily. Such communists, by i 
definition, can not be trusted to keep agreements, and to do so would be 


'Reagan campaigns for Latin package'. New York Times, 1ft April I'lS-S. 

Human Righe, in Nicaragua, op. cit.. p 16; for detailed discussion of evidence see pp 71-KS, 
Cited in The Elerlorat Process in Nicaragua: Domestic and Internationai Influences. The Report 
of the Latin American Studies As.soeiution Delegation to Observe the Nicaraguan General 
Election of 4 November 10S4, p .12. 
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laive and dangerous. Elliot Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
^atin America, explained: 

t is preposterous to think wc could sign a deal with the Sandinistas to meet our 
oreign policy concerns and expect it to be kept. 

If, say, three months after such an agreement, the contras were disbanded, 
he guerrillas would begin to re-infiltrate into El Salvador within a month. 
Vhat could we do about it then? Send in the marines? One thing this 
Administration agrees on is that we are not going to sign a phony agreement.'^’ 

Another senior Administration official explained in August 1985: ‘1 
hink there is interagency agreement on Nicaragua policy now. The 
trevailing view in the Administration is that you cannot negotiate a deal 
vith Communists that is based on good will or trust. You could 
legotiate only on the basis of a correlation of forces. 

Despite this view, however, the pressures from the Contadora 
■ountries and from moderates in Congress to find a diplomatic solution 
o regional tensions convinced the Administration that entering into 
legotiations was a necessary condition for legitimating its policy and 
'etting continued Congressional support at home. Yet built into the 
cluctant agreement to negotiate was a certain duplicity and deception: 
he only thing the Administration was willing to negotiate in El Salvador 
was the graceful surrender of the insurgents, and its primary demand in 
Nicaragua was that the Sandinistas negotiate themselves out of power. 
This meant not"only hypocrisy (no power-sharing in El Salvador; only 
power-sharing in Nicaragua), but a great deal of dishonesty and 
deception about the negotiating process itself. 


Quelling dissent: Red-baiting and intimidation 

Given the underlying vision guiding policy, it is not surprising that when 
dissent and opposition threatened policy goals, the dissenters would be 
seen as threatening national security. The administration, while anxious 
not to deny publicly the First Amendment rights to free speech, sought 
to undermine the legitimacy of the dissenters—and set limits on such 
free speech—by returning to some of the tactics of the Vietnam- 
Watergate period. 

One troubling pattern was the effort to de-legitimise opposition 
through ‘Red-baiting’ and McCarthyism. Such efforts surfaced, as we 

New York Times. 18 Au^usit IVS-S. 

Ibid. 
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might expect, when the Administration faced a serious struggle in 
C'ongress."*' 'I'hey reached their height in the struggle over military aid 
for the ‘contras' in early 1986. The messianic character of the struggle 
was clear. In his weekly radio speech on 8 March President Reagan 
declared; ‘Nicaragua is a country held captive by a cruel clique of deeply 
committed Communists at war with CJod and man. How can Congress 
ignore this storm, gathering so close to our homeland?’*"’ 

Given the doctrine's definition of the Nicaraguans as dominated by the 
forces of evil, and posing a vital security threat to the United States, the 
stiff opposition to the Administration's request for $100 million in 
military aid, was seen as anti-American. The White I louse unleashed a 
fierce campaign to de-lcgitimise the opposition. 

The Administration claimed it hud evidence of a Sandinista 
disinformation campaign’ described by Press Secretary Larry Speaks as 
a ‘very sophisticated, very carefully drawn plan that might be titled: 
"How to influence the United States Congress against providing 
additional aid for the oppo.sition, in Nicaragua".Because the 
Sandinistas were anxious to convince Americans not to vote for the aid. 
the Administration implied that anyone who argued against the aid 
package was either a dupe of the Sandinistas or treacherously un- 
American. But the attack was more than implicit. Patrick J Buchanan, 
the White House communications director, wrote; ‘With the vote on 
contra aid, the Democratic party will reveal whether it stands with 
Ronald Reagan and the resistance—or Daniel Ortega and the 
Communists.'*''^ The President declared that a legislative defeat on the 
issue would prove disastrous: 

TiiCL-il wilh ii(i|xiMli<m l<> hi^^ onlral American policies in March IVXI. the I’reMdent hlained his 
loreii;n-policy problems on a worldwide eonspiraev. 

We have to recognize lhal the campaign against what we’re doing, the helping of FI Salvador. 
IS a pretty concerted and well-orchestrated thing . . . (It has) been worldwide. And you find 
the same slogans being used in demonstrations in European countries about the United States 
III E.l Salvador You find it here. 

Cited in Walter Lal-eber. Iiwviiahle KevoUmom. New Sork: W W Norton. p 27b. 

In IW.1, when Congress movetl to cut Reagan'.s arms requests, Fred Ikle charged thal 
Congressmen were trying to ’wash their hands of Central America like Pontius Pilate ' 
Washinglon I’osl, V March 1V84 'The While Mouse propaganda campaign at this lime compared 
.Soviet actions in l.atin America to Hitler's conquering of Europe. President Reagan reiterated 
his charge thal the .Sandinistas 'engaged in anIi-Seinilic acts' despite the faet that Ambassador 
Ouainton himself had warned months before of the lack of evidence. (Cited in I.aF'eher. 
Inrviiahle Revolwiims, p .UN ) 

Bernard Weinraub, ‘Reagan aides open compromise talks on aiding contras'. New Yurk Tinie\. 
9 March 19Wi. 

Gerald M Boyd, 'Nicaragua lying, Reagan declares'. New York limes. 2(1 February 198(). 
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But if the members of Congress hide their heads in the sand and pretend the 
strategic threat in Nicaragua will go away, they arc courting disaster and historv 
vill hold them accountable ... If we don't want to sec the map of Central 
\merica covered in a sea of red. eventually lapping at our own borders, we 

IHl 

nust act now. 

Although the rhetoric backfired—the red-baiting drew criticism from 
nembers of both parties; ‘tbc moral equivalent of McCarthyism". said 
Representative Michael D Barnes (Dcmocrat-Maryland): ‘simplistic 
casoning and highly offensive,' said Senator Nancy Kassebaum 
Rcpublican-Kansas)'*"'—such tactics were only modified because ol 
)olitical expediency. What is important to see is the way in which the 
iced to legitimate a dogmatic policy, considered dangerous, unrealistic, 
ind immoral by many Americans, led to the use of McCarthyite tactics, 
^n occasion they have been effective in stifling critics. In May 19S6. 
\ssistant .Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Klliott 
\brams, refused to speak at I larvard University's Public Affairs bbrum 
inlcss the invitation given to the former US Ambassador to hi 
Jalvador, Robert White, was retracted and he was removed from the 
rrogramme. Harvard then withdrew its invitation to Ambassador 
iVhite and replaced him with another speaker acceptable to Secretary 
\brams. Not only did the Secretary exercise pressure in threatening not 
.o speak, but through his press secretary. Greg Lagana. he sought to 
denigrate Ambassador White's capacity and legitimacy as a critic. The 
press secretary claimed that they took the action because for Secretary 
Abrams to have appeared with White ‘would be a waste of time. White's 
views have become discredited . . . and he's becoming something of a 
crank.'"” If the environment continues to change in this direction, such 
tactics might be even more successful and nu)re damaging to democratic 
processes. 

The efforts of the Reagan Administration to quell dissent go beyond 
'Red-baiting'. Perhaps most ominous is the evidence of a return to 
domestic political surveillance. The danger was already clear in the 
executive order that President Reagan signed on 4 December PfSl, 
authorising the CIA, for the first time in I'S history, to conduct general 
surveillance of anyone inside the US who nia\ be in possessitm ol 


Bernard Wcinraiib, ‘Rcapiin step^ up hi;, drive m ciw JIdd iiiillu'ii in Nie.ir.icu.in reboN . \t » 
EorA y/mei. ft March I ySb ^ 
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‘significant foreign intelligence’ such as academics, journalists or 
businessmen returning from trips overseas. It also authorised the CIA 
to conduct undefined covert operations in the United States so long as 
they arc not ‘intended’ to influence ‘the political process, public 
opinion, policies or the media’. The I'BI was given expanded authority 
to gather ‘positive intelligence’ (i.c. information about foreign 
countries) from Americans at the request of the National Security 
Council and the Director of Central Intelligence. 

While the full extent of domestic political surveillance is not known, 
the FBI has questioned persons travelling to and from Nicaragua or 
associated with groups opposed to US policy in C’entral America. FBI 
agents have seized and copied documents of persons returning from 
Nicaragua. Although the FBI Director, William Webster, when 
questioned before a House of Representatives Committee, disavowed 
any political motive, some observers have argued that the pattern of 
FBI questioning—talking only to opponents of Administration policy, 
for example—indicates that ‘the real purpose is political harassment’ 
and the stifling of dissent.'"' One analyst, citing numerous examples, 
suggested; 

it appears that a broad campaign of intimidation and snooping is in full swing, 
unsupported by any plausible counter-intelligence rationale. Croups as well as 
individuals have been systematically targeted, not merely by the FBI but by a 
batch of Federal agencies, including the Customs Service ... the International 
Revenue Service, the Postal Service, the Secret Services and the D.I.S. 
I Defense Investigative Service). 

There is also evidence of harassment of groups involved in the 
sanctuary programme to aid Central American refugees, lime 
reported, tor ex.imple. 

By now. the pattern is familiar; desks arc rifled, file cabinets searched, records 
apparently stolen or photocopied. Money and expensive equipment are usually 
left untouched. In six cities during the past 14 months, groups providing 
support and sanctuary for Central American refugees have been hit by 
burglaries, suggesting an organized campaign of harassment.""’ 


Jolin .ShaUiic'k. 'Natidnal security a decade after Watergate'. Democracy (.t) Winter bW. 
pp .Sfv-71.; Jerry J Berman. ‘Piilitical surveillance in the Reagan era', First Frinciples. 1IK4) 
May-June lyiCS, pp 1-2; and 'Text of the President's Executive Order on intelligenee 
activities'. New York Times, f December 1981. 

Berman. 'Political surveillanec'. op. cti.. p 1. 

Frank Donner. ‘Travellers’ warning for Nicaragua'. The Nation, 6- l.t July 198.S, p l.t. 
‘Sanctuary’s unwanted visitors’. Time, 23 December ItW.S. 
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Further, the government has placed investigators with secret recording 
devices in churches that help refugees, or are thinking about doing it. 
Theologian Harvey Cox wrote: 

We are glad that other churches have brought a suit asking the Government to 
forbid all this as a violation of the Constitution. One minister says his 
parishioners now glance around uneasily when they come into his study for 
pastoral counselling. Another says his people are getting wary and ‘do not 
readily reach out and include strangers’ anymore.""’ 

Conclusion 

The lessons of Vietnam are as varied as those who recount them. 
Regardless of the particular lessons people derive from the Southeast 
Asian conflict and Watergate, for many they represented a watershed in 
democratic practice. The fears of an ever-growing imperial Presidency 
were to be put to rest as Congress reasserted itself and broad segments 
of the citizenry were empowered by new social mechanisms and a new 
determination to play a more active role in the formulation of policy, 
and especially in holding leadership accountable. The hope was that 
democratic institutions, practices and values were once and for all being 
set in concrete. The strengthening of democracy was in process and 
many believed that the twin traumas of Vietnam and Watergate, along 
with the hard-fought gains of civil rights movements, would guarantee 
the necessary vigilance to keep the US from slipping back into the old 
patterns. 

Yet, in little more than a decade another divisive foreign policy issue 
arose to test the tenacity of the reforms and the renewed commitment to 
democratic practice. As we have shown in this article, these high hopes 
have begun to evaporate in the torrid heat of revolution, insurgency and 
generalised conflict in Central America. 

We have chosen to examine only a small area of democratic practice 
as it relates to foreign policy. We have looked in some detail at issues 
regarding the accountability of the system: the availability of accurate 
and timely information; and the encouragement of evaluation, debate 
and collective policy determination within the context of an informed 
citizenry and an active, effective Congress. The ev idence is compelling. 
Regarding the formulation and conduct of foreign policy toward 
Central America, we have found unwarranted secrecy; circumvention 
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und violation of the law; serious distortions and dishonesty; and the 
active discouragement of eriticism and dissent. The latter efforts 
displayed through attempts to muzzle and discredit critics by casting 
aspersions on their motives and their patriotism; by seeking to belittle, 
denigrate or ignore their evidence and abilities; and through 
intimidation. 

I'he crucial question this all poses for us is why do we find this pattern 
of a strengthening imperial Presideney in the face of what appeared to 
be a major soeietal effort to reduce its effects. I'o assume that this 
pattern is either an aberration or an artifact of the Reagan 
Allministration may lead some to a sense of comfort, for it suggests that 
reversal could be just around the corner in the next Administr.ition. But 
the evidence suggests otherwise. What distinguishes the Reagan 
Administration from earlier post-World War 11 Administrations is more 
a matter of degree than one of kind. This Administration has moved 
the country on a fast tnick. but the line has been heading in the same 
direction for some time. The combination of the structural organisation 
of the foreign policy process, cspeciiilly in regtird to issues of ntitional 
security—which seem to be subsuming more and more of all the 
others—and the vision which guides US policy have made it 
understandable, if not desirable, that Administrations would seek to 
increase their control over the system, even though that means doing so 
at the cost of diminishing democratic practices, institutions and values. 
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Oil markets and the developing 
countries 


The rise, rise and then fall of oil prices during the last fifteen years has 
been a major influenec up<in developing countries. Oil-producing 
countries have received a windfall in income, offering them new 
development opportunities, while non-oil developing countries have 
endured a major rise in import costs. Now with oil prices plunging it is 
the oil producers who face financial stringency and the consumers who 
enjoy a windfall saving. Countries’ whole energy programmes have to 
be reassessed in terms of both reducing energy consumption and 
increasing (and now cancelling) oil exploration. Oil producers must 
come to terms with lower income per head for their population and the 
political and economic consequences of lower income expectations for 
the future. 

This article addrcs.ses the subject in three ways. First, an tinalysis of 
OPliC and Saudi Arabian strategy seeks to explain why the price has 
now plunged after OPF.C apparently had the world in its control for 
fifteen years. Secondly, the impact of lower oil prices on both 
consuming and producing countries is assessed, against the scenarios of 
both $10 per barrel and $15 per barrel. And thirdly, the outlook for oil 
prices and thus for LDC finances is addressed. 

Why the oil price fell 

The real oil price 

The history of the past thirty years shows a sharp division of oil price 
trends into two very distinct periods. First, in the years up until the first 
<m 1 price increase of 197.3 the price was declining steadily in real terms 
(see Figure 1). In I9S6 prices the oil price reached a low ot $.^.4 per 
barrel by the end of the 19f)0s, more than half the level of the late 19.50s. 

1972-3 saw the end of the era of cheap oil. In a dramatic fashion the 
real price of oil jumped, in today’s prices, up to $20 per barrel. At its 
peak during the subsequent thirteen years the oil price reached $40 per 
barrel after the second oil price ri.se of 1979. with many forecasters 
expecting it to continue higher, even to $100 per barrel. By 1984 
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however the writing was on the wall and the price has subsequently 
crashed, having traded in single figures in 19K6. 

During the last thirty years oil prices have averaged just below $15 per 
barrel in today’s dollars: while this is a fairly meaningless statistic in 
itself it reflects that the price now (mid-19S6) is poised delicately 
between these two periods of cheap oil and expensive oil. At $15 it is 
also worth noting that in terms of the long-term trend, oil prices are 
relatively higher than most other commodities, which thcm.selves are 
now often 40 per cent below their thirty-year long-run average prices. 
However oil prices at $10 or below begin to look as depressed as non-oil 
commodity prices. 


OPKC's lost sales 

Why did OPHC power fall so dramatically in terms of being able to 
control the price? Essentially, OPEC lost market share and demand for 
oil itself slowed in the face of high prices. OPEC priced itself out of its 
market, and its product out of the energy market. Figure 2 on OPEC's 
‘lost sales’ demonstrates vividly what has happened to OPEC since 
197.1 In 197.^ demand for oil in the OECD countries was rising faster 
than their ON P, as oil increasingly captured a higher share of the energy 
market and as energy conservation was low. Demand for energy in 
general was increasing approximately at a one-to-one ratio with GNP 
growth. 

If this era of cheap oil had persisted we might postulate that demand 
for oil could have continued at least in line with the growth of the world 
economy. On that basis if OPEC had increa.sed its sales in line with this 
demand its total output could have risen from just over .^0 million 
barrels per day in 1973 to over 40 million barrels per day today. Whether 
or not it could have met this demand fully is dillicult to answer given the 
events of the last dozen years but it is highly likely that OPEC countries 
could have increased their output substantially. 

In the event the first rise in the price of oil tended to slow oil demand 
somewhat and also encouraged exploration and development by 
consuming countries of alternative oil and alternative energy .sources. 
Though OPEC was able to maintain output at just over .1) million 
barrels per day right through to 1979, OPEC began to lose some market 
share. If the group had maintained its market share up until 1979, its 
output would have been around 35 million barrels per day. only slightly 
below the potential demand indicated by world GNP increases. After 
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the first oil price increase, therefore, OPEC's main problem was loss of 
market share rather than a major fall in total world demand for oil. 

In the six years after the second oil price rise the market picture 
changed dramatically for OPEC. The new rise in oil prices encouraged 
consumers to redouble their efforts at con.servation and further 
stimulated new exploration and development of high-cost energy 
sources. Simultaneously, the fruits of investment since 1973 began to 
come on stream, in particular North Sea oil production and that of 
Mexico, riic desire by many consuming countries to ensure they would 
never be subject to an oil embargo by OPEC in future years was, 
throughout this period, a major stimulus to develop alternative and 
indigenous energy sources. At the same time, countries such as Brazil 
pursued their own energy programme, even at high cost, in order to 
satisfy the strategic objective of producing energy domestically, as well 
as saving foreign exchange. 

Thus, the second oil price increase began seriously to depress total 
world demand for oil as energy conservation and the switch away from 
oil to other energy sources gathered pace. If OPEC had maintained its 
market share, that stagnant global market for oil would have still meant 
production of just .30 million barrels per day. This, of course, would 
have been no worse than in 1973 but then competition from other oil 
producers look away a further 14 to l.S million barrels per day from 
OPliC. Overall, as Figure 2 suggests, the gap now between OPEC's 

OPEC's Lost Sales 
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Source: AMEX Hank Review, March 1986. 
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current output of well below 20 million barrels per day and that of its 
potential output of over 40 million barrels per day is explained by a zero 
growth in total demand for oil in general and a large decline in OPEC's 
market share. 

Saudi Arabia’s 1985 decision 

By 1983 the prospects were getting no better for OPEC. By 1984 and 
1985 demand for OPEC oil was still sluggish despite the boom of the US 
economy and the general worldwide economic recovery. Most 
importantly OPEC’s swing producer, Saudi Arabia, was having to 
reduce output more and more and at one time was reptirted to be 
producing less than 2 million barrels per day. It was no longer fanciful at 
that point to consider whether Saudi Arabia might even become the first 
non-oil producing member of OPEC if the trend had continued! Even 
the continued loss of output from Iran and Iraq due to the war between 
them was failing to make any difference in OPEC's favour, partly due to 
Saudi Arabia itself producing oil for Iraq as part of its assistance 
programme. 

By 1985, therefore, Saudi Arabia had to make an important strategic 
decision. The valuable pool of foreign investments built up in the 
previous fifteen years was under threat. Foreign investments totalling 
$150 billion had fallen dramatically to around SUX) billion and a 
considerable portion of these investments were not particularly liquid 
(for example, Saudi Arabia has lent considerable amounts to other 
developing countries). It is likely that by early 1985 its truly liquid 
reserves, which it might consider available for financing the balance-of- 
payments deficit, were probably little more than $50 billion. With an 
annual balance-of-paymcnts and budget deficit of between $20 and $25 
billion the prospect was that Saudi Arabia's liquid investments would 
have all but disappeared by the end of 1987. 

For a long time Saudi Arabia was able to live with the lower oil prices 
by both reducing its investments and by cutting expenditures. By 1985. 
however, its ability to cut expenditure was beginning to reach a critical 
floor. The Government’s budget had already been cut by one-third, 
from spending of $84 billion in 1981 down to $55 billion in 1985. Further 
cuts would have meant Saudi Arabia would have been spending less 
than before the second oil price increase (see Table 1). 

For countries with a much lower income per head, the idea that Saudi 
Arabia could not cut back spending when its income per head was still 
$12,(XX) hardly seemed reasonable. Furthermore, it was often argued 
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Table 1: Saudi Arabian Budget 1978-85 

Revenue' Expenditure' 


Fiscal 

years* 

$ bn ’ 

% change 
on year 

$ bn’ 

% change 
on year 

Balance 
$ bn’ 

1978 

.18..18 

+3.7 

43.52 

+ 11.3 

-5.14 

1979 

02.86 

+63.8 

56.06 

+28.8 

+6.80 

1980 

104.5.1 

+(>6.3 

71.04 

+26.7 

+ .13.49 

1981 

108.88 

+4.2 

84.22 

+ 18.6 

+ 24.66 

1982 

71.77 

-.14.1 

71.40 

-15.2 

+0..17 

1983 

.55.29 

-23.0 

64.69 

-9.4 

-9.40 

1984 

47.41 

-14.3 

60.48 

-6.5 

-13.07 

1985 

55.40 

+ 16.9 

.55.40 

-8.4 

0 


Actual expenditures and revenues for l‘>7S-i<4. Budget data for 198S 
The fiscal year begins on 22 March. 

Saudi Riyal data converted at average year exchange rates. 198.S figures converted at 
$I/SR.^.()1. 


Source: AMEX Hank Review. May 1^8.5, calculated front official Budget data. 


that Saudi Arabia was able to reduce spending easily because the bulk of 
infrastrueture investment had been carried out. I’hus, its spending 
pattern should have passed a natural peak. 

However, though the infrastructure investments have been largely 
completed and new plans can be delayed or cancelled. the maintenance 
costs arc only just beginning to incrca.se rapidly. The country now has to 
staff, supply, maintain and generally spend money on its infrastructure. 
Hence, further spending cuts are difficult to find. Saudi Arabia has 
become, in the standard parlance, a 'higher' if not a 'high absorbing’ 
country. The domestic economic .squeeze has been leading to 
substantial bankruptcies and credit problems throughout the Kingdom. 
Whilst poorer OPEC countries may argue that a rich country could 
make further sacrifices, for a country sitting on the world’s largest 
supply of cheap oil reserves, the prospect of going through major 
austerity and political and economic strains would seem to be an 
unnecessary hardship. 

Thus, by 1985 Saudi Arabia was in a box. Expenditures could no 
longer be cut, the country could no longer continue to run a large deficit, 
and revenues were still falling as oil sales declined and the price itself 
was pointing downwards. The only solution for Saudi Arabia was 
therefore either to engineer an oil price increase (by then out of the 
question) or to increase production. TTie latter course would threaten 
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the whole OPEC production sharing arrangements. Any other 
^ producer that wished to increase sales would then be at liberty to do so. 
, The final option for Saudi Arabia would have been to do nothing, and 
« to hope that somehow demand might increase. But this looked a more 
and more forlorn hope, even with a more buoyant world economy, and 
^ hence by September 1985 Saudi Arabia took the strategic decision to 
‘ increase production at least to its agreed OPEC quota of 4.3 million 
: barrels per day. 

Predictably the Saudi Arabian change of strategy caused a revolution 
j in the oil markets. The oil price plunged to the low levels where it is 
today. To achieve its oil income objective of some $40 billion p.a. (some 
$15 billion comes in from non-oil sources including investment 
I receipts), Saudi Arabia eventually needs to get its sales back to 7-8 
^ million barrels per day (mbpd) if oil prices stay around $ 15 per barrel. In 
order to be no worse off than it was prior to its shift of strategy, and if 
prices stay at $15, output must reach 5 mbpd. If oil prices plunge to $10 
per barrel then output would have to go up to the 7-8 mbpd range just to 
I be no worse off than in 1985 (see Table 2). The latter target would be 

Table 2: Saudi Arabia’s oil revenue calculations 


US$ billion 

5 

US$ Price per barrel 

U) 15 20 

25 

Output mbpd 

2 

3.7 

7.3 

11.0 

14.6 

18.3 

3 

5.5 

11.0 

16.4 

21.9 

27.4 

4 

7.3 

14.6 

21.9 

29.2 

.36.5 

5 

9.1 

18.3 

27.4 

36.5 

45.6 

6 

II.O 

21.9 

.32.9 

43.8 

.54.8 

7 

12.8 

25.6 

.38.3 

51.1 

63.9 

8 

14.6 

29.2 

43.8 

.58.4 

73.0 


Source: AMEX Bank Review, March 1986. 

extremely ambitious and thus at a low price Saudi Arabia is likely to end 
up with less income than it would have had if it had not changed its 
■ strategy. At that point the country has to hope that the strategy does 
r work in the long term in terms of restoring demand for oil and allowing 
I Saudi Arabia to sell oil at this high level. If the price could be engineered 
( in some way back to $20 per barrel then Saudi Arabia could live with 
r output of around 4 mbpd. But this would still leave it with the $20-$25 
billion losses which it eventually has to largely eliminate. Realistically 
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Saudi Arabia may be no better off in the short run, and hence currency 
devaluation and austerity measures have not been averted. But in the 
longer run the country was on a downward slide of production if oil had 
stayed at 2 mbpd or even less. Something had to be done. 

The impact on the Third World 

The prospect of oil prices staying depressed reduces oil exporters’ 
income prospects as well as leading to significant savings for oil 
consuming countries. Table ?> measures the impact on major oil 
producers of a price of $15 and a price of $10 per barrel. 

Cost to oil producers 

Indebted oil producers’ do gain some offset to the oil loss from the 
potential falls in interest costs on foreign debt. The lower level of oil 
prices brings down the general level of world inflation and thereby 
should lower the nominal level of interest rates. Roughly speaking, a 
fall in the price of oil to $15 should in itself have led to a 1.5 percent fall 
in the level of dollar interest rates, and a fall to $10 per barrel can be 
assumed to encourage a 2 per cent fall in total. In practice as oil prices 
have fallen during 1986, dollar interest rates have also been declining by 
such levels. 

The largest single losers in terms of dollars, are Mexico, Nigeria, 
Venezuela and Algeria, losing between $4 and $6 billion at a $15 oil 
price and losing by $.5-9 billion if the oil price falls to $10 per barrel over 
a one year period. 

The reduction in the interest burden changes some of these figures 
significantly. In particular, highly indebted Mexico gains almost $1.5 
billion if interest rates fall by 1.5 per cent and almost $2 billion if interest 
rates fall by 2 per cent in total. Nigeria, in contrast, has less of an offset 
from lower interest rates as its debts are considerably less than those for 
Mexico. For Venezuela, roughly 10 per cent of the oil income loss is 
offset by the lower level of interest rates. 

The impact of these lower earnings can be judged in a number of 
ways. Table 3 analyses the impact as the percentage of countries’ current 
account proceeds, and of levels of imports. The impact on debt service 
ratios is also important (see Table 4), as is the availability of 
foreign exchange reserves to cushion the country against the immediate 
losses (see Table 5). 

The countries in Table 3 are ranked in terms of the loss as a 
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Table 3: Impact on mtyor oil producers of a US$15 price 


Fall in Oil 

Interest 

Total 

Impact 

as "At of 


Exports 

Saving 

Impact 

Receipts 

Imports 


{US$ mn) (US$ mn) (US$ mn) 



Nigeria 

-5.256 

.330 

-4.926 

.39.4 

.55.1 

Gabon 

-696 

21 

-675 

.31.4 

79.4 

Algeria 

-4.020 

270 

-3.7.50 

27.4 

.39.5 

Venezuela 

-5.106 

525 

-4..581 

27.0 

69.(1 

Ecuador 

-S2K 

119 

-709 

23.6 

.38.3 

Trinidad and Tobago 

-6(K) 

17 

-583 

23.3 

33 3 

Mexico 

-6,240 

1.460 

-4.780 

17.7 

39.8 

Indonesia 

-2,127 

467 

-1.660 

8.5 

1.3.0 

Malaysia 

-1.5(K) 

288 

-1.212 

6.3 

9.7 

Egypt 

-984 

420 

-5(>4 

5.0 

5.2 

Peru 

-.^24 

207 

117 

2.9 

5.9 


Of a US$10 oil price 




Fall in Oil 

Interest 

Total 

Impact 

as "i. of 


E-sports 

Saving 

Imptict 

Receipts 

Imports 


(US$ mn) 

(1'S$ mn) (I'SS mn) 



Nigeria 

-7.446 

440 

-7.(KI6 

56.0 

78,4 

Gabcrn 

-986 

28 

-9.58 

44.6 

112.7 

Venezuela 

-7.‘705 

7(K) 

-7.205 

42.3 

109.3 

Algeria 

-5.695 

.360 

-.5,3.35 

.39.5 

.56.2 

Ecuador 

-1.17.^ 

1.52 

-1.021 

.34.0 

59.3 

Trinidad and Tobago 

-8.50 

21 

-829 

.33.2 

47.4 

Mexico 

-8,840 

1.946 

-6.894 

25.5 

57.5 

Indonesia 

-3.10-5 

622 

-2..391 

12.3 

18.7 

Malaysia 

-2.125 

.384 

-1,741 

9.1 

13 9 

Egypt 

-1,394 

.5(i0 

-8.34 

7.4 

7.7 

Peru 

-4.59 

276 

-183 

4.6 

9,2 


Source: AMLX Bank Review. March IWh. 


percentage of current account ami receipts, and hence Nigeria s losses, 
as high as 56 per cent of earnings at a $10 price, stand out ahead of the 
field, while most other countries lose at least one-third ot their earnings 
at this price level. Mexico's losses, at one-quarter ot foreign currency 
income, are somewhat less in comparative terms as the country relies 
less on oil for foreign exchange than do countries such as Nigeria. 

In terms of the required cut in impi>rts to fully ollsct the lower 
income, the numbers are more dramatic. I'or example, at a $10 price 
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Table 4: Impact on interest to earnings ratios' 

Oil exporters 

<V 

/o 

1985 

Ratio 

Incl. interest gain 
Oil at Oil at 

US$15 US$10 

Excl. interest gain 
Oil at Oil at 

US$15 US$10 

Mexico 

35.8 

39.5 

42.5 

46.5 

53.2 

Peru 

27.7 

24.5 

23.5 

29.2 

30.2 

Ecuador 

25.9 

30.3 

34.2 

35.8 

42.5 

Venezuela 

22.0 

26.0 

31.0 

30.8 

40.3 

Egypt 

16.0 

13.5 

12.6 

17.6 

18.3 

Indonesia 

13.7 

12.7 

12.4 

15.3 

16.2 

Nigeria 

12.2 

16.5 

21.4 

21.4 

30.9 

Algeria 

9.9 

11.3 

12.6 

14.1 

17.2 

Malaysia 

8.9 

8.0 

7.7 

9.7 

10.0 

Trinidad and Tobago 4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.3 

6.1 

Gabon 

3.7 

4.1 

4.5 

5.5 

6.9 

' Interest payments on debt as % of current account earnings. 


Soiirci': AMEX Bunk Review, March 1986. 





Table 5: Oil producers’ liquidity cushions 




Number of months of reserves 



available to cover income loss 


Foreign 

Oil at US$15 

Oil at US$10 


Exchange 

Oil 


Oil 



Reserves^ 

income 


income 



(US$ mn) 

loss 

Net loss' 

loss 

Net loss' 

Algeria 

3.236 

9.7 

10.4 

6,8 

7.3 

Ecuador 

678 

9.8 

11.5 

6.9 

8.0 

Egypt 

800 

9.8 

17.0 

6.9 

11.5 

Gabon 

200 

3.4 

3.6 

2.4 

2.5 

Indonesia 

9,439 

53.3 

68.2 

36.5 

47.4 

Malaysia 

4,912 

39.3 

48.6 

27.7 

33.9 

Mexico 

5,027 

9.7 

12.6 

6.8 

8.8 

Nigeria 

1,325 

3.0 

3.2 

2.1 

2.3 

Peru 

1,344 

49.8 

137.8 

35.1 

88.1 

Trinidad and Tobago 913 

18.3 

18.8 

12.9 

13.2 

Venezuela 

10,215 

24.0 

26.8 

15.5 

17.0 


' Oil income loss net of saving on interest costs. 

■ Latest data reported by the IMF: in some cases reserves are now already lower. Gabon 
however may also draw on liquidity from the Central African States' common central 
bank. 

Source: AMEX Bank Review, March 1986. 
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even with the interest saving Venezuela would have to stop importing 
altogether, if this extreme route were taken. In practice it raises the 
possibility that Venezuela may need to seek new finance from lenders, a 
hitherto absent need, which allowed the country to avoid applying for 
IMF loans. For countries already undergoing austerity this required cut 
in imports is the most forceful demonstration of the impact of the 
income loss. Equally it shows that for countries such as Indonesia, 
whilst still an oil-dependent country, the income loss as a percentage of 
imports is significantly less than for most other oil producing countries. 
The country of course also has to continue with its austerity programme, 
but the sheer financial damage emerges as being considerably more 
muted than for Mexico, Nigeria and Venezuela. 

With respect to the debt crisis the impact of these income falls can be 
measured best by looking at the changes in interest to earnings ratios 
( Table 4). This particular ratio is important as it is the ratio which a 
country must meet in order to keep its interest payments up to date. A 
great deal of principal has now been rescheduled, but banks in 
particular need to ensure that assets remain on a fully interest-earning 
basis, if they arc to continue to consider new money packages, further 
financial support and maintaining trade credit lines. 

By 1985 many oil producers’ interest-to-earnings ratios had come 
down substantially, but were still in several cases above an interest-to- 
earnings ratio of 20 per cent. While there is no magic level to decide 
when an interest-to-earnings ratio is too high, clearly a country that is 
paying much more than 20 per cent out of annual income on interest 
alone has a substantial debt burden. 

As Table 4 shows, changes in the oil price and interest level would 
lead to substantial changes in these ratios. First, if the interest gain is 
included in the calculation, in 1986 Mexico would see its ratio rise from 
35.8 percent to 42.5 per cent if oil falls to $10 per barrel (in practice it is 
unlikely that throughout 1986 oil prices will average $10 given an 
average level of around $15 for the first six months). The ratio for Peru 
falls, as the interest gain is more significant than the overall loss ol total 
current account income. Perhaps one of the most significant increases is 
that for Venezuela, with the ratio rising from just over the indicative 
critical level of 20 percent, to over 30 per cent. The ratios lor Indonesia 
and Nigeria stay relatively low. 

Should the interest gain not come through or be reversed from where 
it is today, then the ratios look considerably worse. If interest rates rose 
again to 1985 levels and oil fell to $I0pcr barrel. Mexico would face the 
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prospect of an interest to earnings ratio of over 50 per cent. Other 
countries’ ratios rise to 30 per ceiit-40 per cent, and for Venezuela this 
would represent a doubling of the interest to earnings ratio. For the time 
being the ratios for 1986 are likely to be closer to the lower levels in this 
sensitivity analysis, with the intere.st gains having come through and oil 
probably averaging around $15 for the calendar year. Nonetheless with 
oil markets weak, the impact is still likely to be substantial. 

I'he final measure for gauging the impact of the lower price on 
oil-producing countries is obtained by comparing the loss with the 
countries' outstanding foreign exchange reserves. Where a country has 
substantial foreign-exchange reserves, it is able to postpone adjustment 
even though for all countries reserves would eventually run out if no 
economic adjustment to the lower income level were taken. Indonesia, 
with foreign exchange reserves of over $9 billion, has a substantial 
cushion and in theory could afford to draw on reserves for three years, 
even under the worst case of a $10 price and no gain on the interest rate 
side. Most other countries have much less in the way of a financial 
cushion. 


Oil consumers’ gains 

While the loss of oil income spells financial danger for many oil- 
producing countries, the lower oil price clearly is good news for many 
oil-consuming countries. Table 6 measures the oil bill savings and the 
accompanying interest rate reductions for a number of countries. In 
dollar terms the largest gains are made by Brazil, which could save over 
$6 billion under the best-case scenario. Such a saving would allow the 
country to increase imports by over 40 percent in one year, which would 
be a dramatic boost to a country seeking to expand its economy. Other 
countries with substantial gains include Greece, Turkey, India, the 
Philippines and Korea. 

Some of these gains will be offset where countries currently earn 
substantial sums from trade or service contracts with oil-producing 
countries. Korea and Turkey, for example, earn substantial amounts 
from remittances of workers and from eonstruction fees earned in the 
Middle Hast. Of course these countries' drive to increase such earnings 
was part of a strategy to hedge against the impact of high oil prices. In 
consequence, as oil prices have fallen, the value of that hedge has also 
declined accordingly. The task for these countries’ authorities is to 
ensure that those enterprises which now are on the losing side are 
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Table 6: Impact on oil importers of a US$15 oil price 


Fall in oil 

Interest 

Total 

Impact 

as'/» of 


imports 

saving 

impact 

Receipts 

Imports 


(US$ mn) (US$ mn) (US$ mn) 



Greece 

1.464 

375 

1,8.39 

21.1 

19.6 

Turkey 

1.728 

242 

1.970 

14.2 

19.2 

Brazil 

2.832 

1.505 

4..3.37 

14.3 

29.4 

Uruguay 

120 

72 

192 

1.3.4 

24.9 

Portugal 

1,044 

131 

1.275 

13.2 

17.0 

Chile 

264 

285 

549 

12.5 

15.0 

India 

1.872 

98 

1.970 

12.2 

15.2 

Philippines 

684 

250 

934 

11.6 

14.6 

Sri Lanka 

192 

39 

2.31 

11.6 

13.2 

Korea 

2.700 

645 

3,345 

10.4 

11.9 

Thailand 

708 

133 

941 

9.6 

9.6 

Pakistan 

456 

.30 

48f> 

7.7 

7.7 


Of a US$10 oil price 




Fall in oil 

Interest 

Total 

Impact 

as 7o (>f 


imports 

saving 

impact 

Receipts 

Imports 


(US$mn) (USSmn) (US$mn) 



Greece 

2.074 

500 

2..574 

29.6 

27.4 

Brazil 

4.012 

2.005 

6,017 

21.7 

40.8 

Turkey 

2.448 

322 

2.770 

19.9 

26.9 

Uruguay 

170 

92 

262 

18.9 

.34.0 

Portugal 

1.479 

308 

1.787 

18.5 

23.8 

India 

2.652 

1.30 

2.782 

17.2 

21.4 

Sri Lanka 

272 

52 

324 

16.2 

18.5 

Philippines 

969 

.3.35 

1..3()4 

16.0 

20.4 

Chile 

374 

.380 

754 

15.3 

20.6 

Korea 

3,825 

860 

4,685 

13.9 

16.7 

Thailand 

1,003 

310 

1,313 

13.8 

13.4 

Pakistan 

646 

40 

686 

10.8 

10.8 


Source: AMEX Rank Review. March 1986. 


, supported in view of the countries' overall halaiice-of-paymcnts 
; benefits. 

- Overall the benefits to oil-consuming countries, in terms ol savings ot 
® current account receipts, is less than the damage done to oil-producing 
, countries’ earnings picture. Most countries gain somewhere between 10 
per cent and 20 per cent of earnings under the best-case scenario. 
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compared to the much higher loss levels suffered by some producers. In 
practice, the benefits from lower oil prices arc more widely distributed 
across the world, while the losses tend to be concentrated on those 
earning money from oil. 

A number of these consuming countries will enjoy an improvement in 
their financial position, particularly in terms of the improvements of 
their debt servicing ratios (see Table 7). For example, the intcrest-to- 
earnings ratio for Brazil now has a very good change of falling below 30 
per cent in 198b, the lowest level for many years. It should be noted that 
the calculations in Table 7 only reflect the lower interest impact for i 
these countries, and to gain a truer comparison the lower oil bills could ( 
be added to the denominator of the ratio. On this basis Brazil’s ratio 
would drop to 28 per cent if oil prices averaged $10 per barrel. 

Of course, the impact of lower oil prices on developing countries does 
not stop at the fairly straightforward calculation of oil income losses and 
oil bill savings. All countries will be affected by the stimulatory effect on 
the world economy of low oil prices, and in many cases the end of the oil 
boom could lead to structural improvements in some countries. For 
example, the non-oil economy of a country such as Nigeria has 
suffered considerably in the last fifteen years. The over-vtilued naira. 


Table 7; Impact on intere.st to earnings ratios' 


Oil importers 



1985 

% Ratio 

Oil at 
US$15 

Oil at 
US$10 

Chile 

46.3 

40.5 

38.6 

Brazil 

.39,8 

.34.4 

.32.6 

Philippines 

22.7 

19.4 

18.3 

Uruguay 

22.4 

17,2 

15.4 

Greece 

19.7 

17.5 

16.1 

Portugal 

13.4 

11.1 

10.3 

Turkey 

12.2 

10.5 

9.9 

Korea 

11.8 

9.9 

9.3 

Thailand 

10.7 

8.3 

7.5 

Pakistan 

9.5 

9.0 

8.8 

Sri Lanka 

7.5 

5.6 

4.9 

India 

6.2 

5.6 

5.4 


' Interest payments on debt as % of current account earnings. 


Source: AMEX Bank Review, March 1986. 
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for example, has forced many domestic producers into difficult 
positions. Nigeria has now become a net food importer. Non-oil exports 
are extremely small. In the short run, currency devaluations associated 
with lower oil prices will not lead to a boom in non-oil exports overnight, 
and the most important impact is likely to be in terms of curbing 
imports. However, with a competitive exchange rate non-oil exports 
ought to be substantially higher. That Nigeria is exporting less than 5 
per cent of GNP in non-oil products is a measure of how little it is 
tapping its potential for generating foreign exchange earnings. 
Meanwhile the country at one point was importing goods to the value of 
31 per cent of GDP. Similarly, Mexico, when its currency has been 
competitive, has shown substantial gains in the non-oil economy, and 
there is no reason why this will not be able to happen again in future 
years. 


The longer-term outlook for oil 

I A substantial fall in the oil price to even single figures cannot be ruled 
; out under present conditions. At the same time. OPHC is continuing to 
attempt to support the oil price, in a price range of between $15 and $20 
i per barrel, though some would like to see a return to $28 per barrel, 

[ The financial equation suggests that many countries would like to see 
i the oil price fall limited to around $15 per barrel. and it is probably in the 
; interests of the consumer of energy worldwide that the oil price collapse 
; does not go too far. If oil prices do fall to lower levels for a sustained 
; period, then it is highly likely that much of the changes in the demand 
: for oil which have occurred since 1973 will begin to reverse themselves. 
Demand for energy efficient products will diminish, conservation 
measures are bound to lapse as companies, individuals and 
governments switch their concentration away from energy saving to 
other ways of improving productivity and their economies. Consumers 
will not remove existing energy conserving investments (for example, 
the insulation of houses), but the incentive to invest in further insulation 
and further energy-saving devices will fall. 

In the short run, demand is unlikely to pick up dramatically unless 
speculative stoek-building takes place, but the potential for a rise in 
demand if the era of cheap oil seems to be returning must not be 
I underestimated. 

If the low oil price continues, then the risk for the consumer countries 
is that at a future date an oil cartel will be possible once more. While 
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those in favour of pure market forces would not suggest that this 
possibility warrants intervention in the market, it is important to 
recognise that the oil market is hardly free worldwide. Oil is distributed 
extremely unevenly, with Middle East countries having the largest 
supply of cheap oil, and industrial countries having potentially large 
supply, but at higher production costs. Oil and energy is a unique input I 
into the production process (whether in industry, agriculture, or 
services) and all consuming countries arc affected by changes in the 
price of energy. No country wishes to be totally dependent on imported 
energy, and thus, even at high prices, many production facilities and - 
alternative energy sources will be maintained. Limiting the oil price fall.' 
to around $1-'^ could limit the reversal of conservation and ensure that a 
more stable price of energy is achieved in the longer term. This would | 
enable countries to plan their spending patterns more easily, and 
protect oil-producing countries from the impact of volatile earnings 
streams. 

But can market stability be restored, assuming that to be desirable'.’ 
At present there is no group of producers both willing and able to 
control the price through production agreements. The advent of active 
spot trading rules out easy price intervention by a few producers. ’ 
Industrial countries at present are enjoying the price falls, even though 
the UK and US economies have to bear some costs in terms of problems 
in the energy sector (LJS) and lost government oil revenues (UK). Bui 
both the UK and the US gain as consuming countries. OPEC will 
undoubtedly continue to try and limit production. but it is difficult to sec 
how a real change in the present position of massive oversupply and low 
demand can be achieved. Most metals producers will provide evidence 
of how a market can suffer a major price depression after a period ot 
massive investment stimulated by a high price for the product. 
Consequently, oil-producing developing countries must now adjust to 
lower income prospects, while consumers can welcome the gains. 
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Rainbow Warrior: nuclear war 
1 the Pacific 


ate on the night of 10 July 19S5, the Greenpeace flagship Rainbow 
'arrior lay at her berth at Marsden Wharf in Auckland 1 larbour. Her 
ew were resting from preparations for a protest voyage to the French 
jcicar testing site at Moruroa Atoll, in eastern French Polynesia. Ten 
inutes before midnight, two explosions rocked the ship, and she sank 
I the bottom of the harbour in less than four minutes. After 
sandoning ship, the crew discovered that one of their number had 
ilcd to escape. Crewman/photographer Fernando Pereira, a Dutch 
tizen, was trapped in his cabin below decks when the second explosion 
ent off. The coroner listed the cause of death as drowning. Over the 
,'xt few days, it would become clear that the correct word was 
lurdcr'. 

‘TKRRORISM STRIKES’ screamed local headlines, and the South 
icific found itself bathed in the glare of international publicity, 
credulity turned to outrage as the culprits turned out to be agents of 
c French government, highly-trained underwater saboteurs from the 
irection Griierale de la Securite Exterieure (DOSE), the French 
.juivalent of the American CIA and British MI6. Although seldom 
cd at first, the words ‘state-backed terrorism’ began to creep into the 
xicon of journalists from around the world who flocked ti> Auckland 
id Paris to cover the story. 

The drama that unfolded had all the elements of a best-selling spy 
rillcr, replete with high-level diplomatic meetings, political scandal, 
jclear intrigue, government cover-up, military strategy, submarines 
1 secret missions, trade sanctions, and a pair of saboteurs 
asquerading as honeymooners. As one Auckland deteetiie described 
at the height of the investigation, ‘Well. 1 can’t tell you much, but 
lu’ve heard of John Ic Carre? Robert Ludliim? Well, those boys could 
wer have dreamed this one up!’ 

The mainstream news media in the northern hemisphere, after initial 
ports on the sinking, largely ignored the incident, its context and 
iplications until it blossomed into the spy story outlined above. By 
at time, the seene had shifted to Paris, and / affaire thickened. 
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vanishing agents, political scandal, rumour-mongering, the official 
whitewash of the Tricot Report, speculation of an ‘Underwatergate’ for 
Mitterrand. But the near-collapse of the French government in political 
infighting, the dismissal of the head of the DGSE, the re.signation of the 
Defence Minister, Charles Hernu, partisan politics and backstabbing 
have obscured the deeper significance of the bombing of the Rainbow 
Warrior. In the context of the current political face of the South Pacific, 
it was just another manifestation of the pattern of coercion, economic 
blackmail and strong-arm tactics employed by the US and France to 
achieve their political and military objectives in the region. 

There is growing evidence that these policies arc backfiring 
dramatically, but the tactics appear to continue unabated. Despite the 
fact that the Pacific has begun to emerge on the world political scene as a 
region to be reckoned with, the US and France seem bound and 
determined to ignore regional interests and utterly isolate themselves in 
the area. The bombing of the Rainbow Warrior was simply the most 
dramatic expression of that fact. 

Since World War II, Northern political opinion has tended to dismiss 
the Pacific as a backwater, or as an ‘American Lake’. Travel brochures 
describe the ‘quaint natives' of French Polynesia, who have been 
rescued from cultural ignominy by their introduction to French haute 
cuisine and the other ‘benefits’ of Liberie, Egatiti, Fraternite. Of course, 
the travel brochures don’t show the slums of Papeete, nor do they 
mention the distortion of the Tahitian economy by the French military 
presence with its attendant high prices (young, single French soldiers 
are paid extraordinarily high wages for their tours in the Centre 
d'Experimentation Pacifique) and rampant inflation, which has 
disenfranchised many Tahitians. No one summed it up better than then 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, Henry 
Kissinger, in 1969, when he responded to a question about US handling 
of its United Nations Trust Territory responsibilities in Micronesia with, 
‘There’s only 90,000 of them out there. Who gives a damn?’' 

Today, however, Kissinger would have a hard time getting away with 
such a statement. A series of events in the past two years have served to 
highlight the utter transformation of the peaceful and idyllic image of 
the Pacific region. The bombing of the Rainbow Warrior and the 
murder of Fernando Pereira was not simply a senseless act, ‘a third rate 

' Walter Hickel, W/KJt>^^’n.v/lOTerico.^Englcwoo^JCliffs.NewJerscy;Prenlicc-Hall. 1971,p 2W. i 
a.s quoted in Donald McHenry. MUronnia: Trust Betrayed. Washington DC; Carnepic 
Endowment for International Peace. 1975, p 98. 
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burglary’, as many have tried to characterise it. The controversy in the 
Pacific over American and French foreign pt)licy and nuclear-military 
presence has become deadly, and deadly serious for those concerned 
with these issues. They have a common theme, which is that the US and 
France will continue to bully, coerce, and even murder to try and foist 
their views upon their ‘allies' in the Pacific. Seven events or 
developments can be pointed to as exemplary of the shifting winds of 
South Pacific politics. 

First and foremost, the ‘ANZUS Row’, as it is referred to in the 
New Zealand press. David Lange's Labour Government, with the 
overwhelming backing of public opinion, has upheld its election 
promise of barring nuclear-armed or nuclear-propelled warships from 
New Zealand harbours. The US has not taken kindly to this, 
threatening New Zealand with trade sanctions, withholding defence 
information, and all but accusing the New Zealanders of acting in 
concert with the Soviet Union. US piditicians decry the ‘Kiwi disease' 
(along with the ‘Dutch disease', the ‘Greek disease', and various other 
obviously aberrant national pestilences) which plagues the government 
of New Zealand and its population. Its symptom: a fundamental refusal 
to cooperate in the policy of nuclear deterrence. Despite all assurance 
to the contrary, the US has made the case that such a lack of faith in 
nuclear defence can only be interpreted as a threat to the solvency of the 
alliance itself. Although the commentary from the US Administration 
has been reasonably polite in public, behind closed doors the economic 
and political pressure on the New Zealand government has become 
enormous. A change of ambassador to a suave and diplomatic Reagan 
hard-liner, and a stepped-up US Information Agency presence in New 
Zealand arc only the more visible part of the US effort to undermine the 
Lange government and its anti-nuclear policy at home.’ 

ITie escalation of the struggle in New Caledonia over French colonial 
rule marks a second portent of change. The more radical elements ol 
the caldoche (white French settlers) have spawned a number of 
right-wing paramilitary organisations, led by expatriates Irom former 
French colonics in Algeria, Vanuatu and Vietnam which are locked in a 

' The US policy to neither confirm nor deny the prcwncc ol nucic.ir weiipons on it\ sliips h:is 
nothing to do with protecting US nutional security, hut rather is inlcnilccl to nucll potential 
anti-nuclear protests in the respective countries, like Japan and Australia, where Navy ships 
dock. Jane’s h'igblinff Ships provides detailed information alnml which ships arc nuclear-powered 
and nuclear-armed, and according to Admiral Eugene Carroll treliredlof the C enter for Oefense 
Information, both the US and USSR have the national technical means, both satellites and spies, 
to keep abreast of each others' navies. 
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Struggle with the native Melanesians, the Kanaks. 'I'his struggle has 
grown increasingly violent in the past year and a half, and the Parisian 
politicians seem sweetly reasonable in comparison to the white settlers. 
However, the rabidly pro-French caldoche serve Paris' military 
objectives well, and the construction of a major nuclear submarine 
facility in Noumea proceeds apace, despite the strong objections of all 
nearby nations. There are few indications that the conflict will subside 
in the near term. 

A third, relatively recent development in the region has been the 
heightened awareness of past abuses, especially with regard to the 
atmospheric nuclear testing of the US and UK. The Rainbow Warrior's 
evacuation of .^04 islanders from their contaminated home atoll of ; 
Rongelap once again raised the spectre of the victims of the US nuclear 
testing programme of the 194()s and 19.50s in the Marshall Islands. 
Along with the more familiar story of the Bikinians and their long 
search for a new home, the story of the Rongelap people's .severe 
contamination by fallout from the infamous ‘BRAVO’ hydrogen bomb 
test in 19.54 gained the Rongelapese some notoriety and some much- | 
needed assistance from various non-governmental sources. At the same I 
time the publicity surrounding the evacuation helped bring to light 
recently declassified Defense Nuclear Agency documents relating to 
the testing programme.’ The documents revealed, at the very least, 
dreadful mishandling of the UN Trusteeship by the United States; at 
worst, evidence that the US government has been conducting a 
heartless ‘experiment’ with unwitting human victims for the past thirty 
years. In the words of one US scientist ‘the habitation of these people on I 
this island [Rongelap] will afford mo.st valuable ecological radiation I 
data on human beings’.^ The story of the evacuation received little or no 
coverage in North America, but elsewhere in the world, the US was 
chided once again for its failure to live up to the terms of the UN ] 
Trusteeship agreement by which it currently holds dominion over the ^ 
vast sweep of Micronesia. 

Fourth, the assassination of President Haruo Remeliik of the tiny 
near-nation of Belau (Palau) and the subsequent installation of 
President Lazarus Salii, who seems bound and determined to 
undermine Belau’s nuclear-free Constitution in favour of US nuclear 

’ Oefenst! Nuclear Agency, Castle Series, 1954, DNA ftO.TSF, 1 April 1982, p 202andlhroughoui , 
'' Robert A Conard et al. March 1957 Medical Survey n[Rongelap and Ulirik: People Three Year^ 

After Exposure to Radioactive Fallout. Upton, New York; Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

June IV.SS, BNL .SOI, p 22. 
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interests, cannot go unmentioned. Despite six referenda that have 
upheld the non-nuclear aspects of the Belau Constitution, the new 
Belauan President has tried to enter into an “administrative agreement' 
with the US which would somehow obviate the crystal-clear provisions 
of the Belau Constitution on this subject: 

Harmful substances such as nuclear, chemical, gas or biological weapons 
intended for use in warfare, nuclear power plants, and waste materials 
therefrom, shall not be used, tested, stored, ordisposed of within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Palau without the express approval of not less than thrcc-tourths 
' ’/j) of the votes cast in a referendum submitted on this specific question. 
(Belau ('onstitution. Article XIII. Section h) 

The traditional leaders of Belau have now taken the issue to the 
Belauan courts, and have severely challenged US plans to dissolve the 
UN Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands with all her military plans 
intact. 

The story of the American attempt to remove the stigma of 
colonialism from its presence in the Pacific would fill many pages, but it 
is sufficient to note that the long process of dissolving the last of the 
eleven trusteeships formed by the United Nations after World War II 
has been fraught with deception, economic blackmail, ignorance and 
bureaucratic and diplomatic ineptitude. Although the murder of 
President Remeliik has never been solved, the US cannot have been 
sorry to see a strong yet beleaguered defendant of the nuclear-free 
Belauan Constitution disappear in favour of a pro-US politician. Given 
the unstable situation in the Philippines, Belau forms the next layer of 
‘defence’ against the supposed menace from the Hast (or West, if your 
vantage point is in Belau). Along with the Kwajalcin Missile Range in 
the Marshall Islands, planned US military bases in Belau are key to the 
future of the region from a US nuclear strategic viewpoint, as are 
long-established US bases at Guam, and proposes bases at Tinian and 
Saipan, in the Northern Marianas. 

A fifth development is the increasing likelihood that Pacilic nations 
treated callously by the West will deal with the Soviet LInion instead. 
The tiny nation of Kiribati, formerly comprising the British colony of 
the Gilbert Islands and the Phoenix and Line Islands, recently signed a 
major fishing agreement with the USSR in exasperation over the utter 
disregard of her 2(K)-mile Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) by US tuna 
fishermen. Washington's consistent refusal to do anything to upset the 
powerful domestic fishing lobby has resulted in the only real ‘toehold 
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the USSR has in the region. The recent seizure of the US tuna seiner 
Jeanette Diana in the Solomon Islands is another manifestation of this 
phenomenon: Pacific nations all considered that the Solomons had 
acted entirely within the international law when it seized the vessel, 
while the US response was one of economic sanctions, threats, and 
general bully-tactics. The net result of these situations resulted in a 
build-up of anti-US sentiment in the Solomons to the point that the 
government publicly sugge.sted that they would invite the USSR to fish 
in their waters. 

If one looks at the Pacific Islands in terms of land mass, the region 
retains its character of being wide open, and the far-flung ‘micro-states’, 
most of them newly independent and struggling economically, seem 
extraordinarily insignificant. However, if you draw 2(H)-mile KEZS 
around these same nations, the character of the region changes 
dramatically. What was once a playground for naval forces and 
fishermen becomes a maze of territorial and economic zones, with a 
whole new set of legal, economic and diplomatic restrictions that the 
U.S, Prance and others have been able largely to ignore until now. 

One of the most telling measures taken by the South Pacific nations 
was the signing of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty (the 
Treaty of Rarotonga) concluded in the C'ook l.sland.s at the 16th annual 
meeting of the South Pacific Forum on 6 August 198.S, the 4()th 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima. Although US Secretary of 
State, George Shultz, belittled the effort by referring to ‘a message in a 
bottle from somewhere in the South Pacific', and although it is criticised 
by some South Pacific nations and anti-nuclear activists as not being 
strong enough, the treaty is an important first step in institutionalising 
the region-wide sentiment that the Forum nations have no desire to be 
pawns of either side in the superpower confrontation. What must be 
more disturbing to the US is that there are indications that this sort of 
sentiment is spreading to the ASEAN nations as well. All of the nuclear ( 
powers have been invited to sign three Protocols to the treaty, agreeing ' 
not to test or store nuclear weapons in the region, nor to use the region 
for disposal of nuclear wastes. It was not surprising that the only nuclear i 
power that showed any initial interest in the treaty was China. There 
have been recent indications from the Soviet Union, however, that it 
too is now willing to sign on. 

Item seven, the leaking of a report by Robert C Ki.ste and R A Herr, 
who had been commissioned by the US State Department to look at the ; 
current situation in the Pacific. The report's conclusions stated, in a I 
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nutshell, that the greatest enemies of Western interests in the Pacific 
were the foreign policies of France and the United States. After failing 
to suppress the report the US State Department dismissed it out of 
hand. Even so, its conclusions rang true in many quarters, especially 
when it referred to the US’s ‘altitudinal schizophrenia toward the South 
Pacific’. Although the ‘Soviet threat’ continues to be used by both 
France and the US as justification for their military build-up in the 
region, the report found that; 

By the usual objective criteria, the South Pacific ranks as one of the most 
vulnerable regions in the world and yet it has perhaps the least Soviet influence 
of any area of the globe. Further ... the prospect of a physical or political 
danger from the Soviet Union was not regarded as high. Indeed, even in 
circumstances where a Soviet or surrogate opportunity has arisen, these have 
not necessarily emerged as a consequence of Island vulnerability. 

The most concrete instances of opportunity have occurred as a result of 
controversy which could be seen as generated by the Western nations 
themselves. French attitudes on decolonisation have banked up frustrations 
which have found outlets in Cuba and Libya. American fisheries legislation has 
produced conflict and stalemated solutions to an extent where even Soviet 
assistance has become acceptable. Ironically, there is little evidence to suggest 
that either the USSR or the possible Soviet surrogates had actively probed to 
find such opportunistic occasions for exploitation . . 

The veil had been lifted for those who had not yet seen. In the Pacific, 
the US had ‘egg on its face’ once again, although at home the report 
elicited little notice. 

Last, but not least, the controversy over continued French nuclear 
testing at Moruroa. Repeated and universal condemnation of the 
French testing programme from Pacific nations has largely fallen on 
deaf ears in Paris. The huge military presence in Tahiti has effectively 
served to divide the opposition (although there is evidence of a 
resurgence of late) to the point where it is limited to an annual 
demonstration or two. However, growing contacts with the outside 
world are giving this movement new life. And growing interest in 
France’s nuclear programme, as well as in the human victims of the 
French test programme, from Greenpeace and other international 
organisations apparently provoked the act of state-sponsored terrorism 
which shook the Mitterand government to its roots last summer and 
autumn. 

^ Robert C Kiste and R A I Icrr, The Potential for Soviet Penetration of the South Pueifie Islands^ 
commissioned by US State Department, but not oinciiilly published. Decenilier l‘)S4. pp W»-7, 
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Ironically, at the recent Western summit in Tokyo, one of the main 
topics on the agenda was how to combat terrorism. In attendance were 
the Heads of Government of France, Britain and the United States, the 
only natit)ns in which Cireenpeace has a presence, by the way, which did 
not offer some sort of condolences on the terrorist bombing of the 
Rainbow Warrior. Prime Minister Thatcher was clearly caught off guard 
by a New Zealand reporter’s query as to whether ITance should not be 
condemned for the sabotage under the terms the summit had 
concluded. She responded that ’the two are totally different. Anyone 
who confu.ses them . . . there is no point in wasting time on the 
question.’^’ In a subsequent letter explaining the statement, the 
government listed the fact that the French government had admitted 
responsibility for the act and expressed regret at the loss of life as 
mitigating factors. 

As a point of comparison, it is worth noting that Walter Lini of 
Vanuatu defended his country’s opening of diplomatic relations with 
Libya by saying that the only act of state-sponsored terrorism in the 
Pacific in recent times was the French government's sabotage of the 
Greenpeace ship. 

If the bombing of the Rainbow Warrior was designed to suppress 
opposition to the French nuclear test programme in the region, it was an 
abysmal failure. 

What has caused such an uproar in this formerly docile and 
obsequious part of the world? With all the region's historical, cultural, 
religious, political and economic ties to the West, one would have 
thought that a modicum of diplomacy could have smoothed over the 
rough edges of the clash between strategic concerns from the North with 
‘local interests’ in the Pacific. This has not been the ease, however. On 
the contrary, the US and France find themselves fighting a nuclear ‘war' 
in the Pacific against a most unlikely set of opponents. However, the 
Pacific has changed, and the US and France have not kept in step. 

The Pacific’s nuclear ‘war’ dates back to 19411—to the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, followed by the US atmospheric nuclear 
testing programme in the Marshall Islands from 1946 to 19.58. Then 
British tests at Christmas Island and in the Australian outback; the 
beginning of the French testing programme at Moruroa in 1966: more 
US tests at Johnston Atoll in the early 196()s; flight testing of ICBMs. 
anti-satellite weapons; and now ‘Star Wars’ technology at the Kwajalein 
Missile Range in the Marshall Islands. The displacement of local 

‘Bombing nol terrorism’ New Zealand Herald, 7 May 1986. 
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populations and adverse health effects as a result of these programmes 
has not been without opposition, but that opposition has been so 
scatteresj and unorganised until recently that it has been little felt in 
Washington and Paris. However, it has not been without a profound 
effect on the political orientation of the newly emerging states in the 
region. In the words of the Australian Ambassador to the United 
States, F Rawdon Dalrymple: 

It should be remembered that, other than Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Pacific 
Islands have been the only locations where nuclear testing has had a direct and 
negative impact on the inhabitants. US atmospheric testing at Bikini Atoll and 
Rongelap displaced the residents of those atolls and legal suits are still 
continuing. It is not sufficient to say that the Islanders don't understand nuclear 
matters—they do, and in a more personal and immediate wav than most of us 
who have never had any first hand experience of such matters.' 

(liven this experience, it is understandable why the people in the 
Pacific region arc so outspoken and adamant on nuclear issues. It is 
not a growing attachment to the Soviet bloc. Their policies are not. at 
least not yet, anti-Western, but anti-nuclear, and jwlicy-makers in 
Washington and Paris can refuse to acknowledge this distinction only at 
their peril. Most people in the emerging island nations as well as their 
more established counterparts in Australia and New Zealand 
acknowledge their ties to the West, but they do not feel compelled 
totally to subvert their own regional interests for a eonllict between Last 
and West which they feel centres primarily on F.urope and has little to 
do with them, other than the fact that they too will die in all-out nuc lear 
war. 

Further, they recognise that their future and development is tied 
much more to Asia than to Europe or North America. The US would be 
wise to recognise the implications of this fact in terms of their Pacific 
policy as well. The volume of US trade across the Pacific has recently 
surpassed that over the Atlantic for the first time in history. The 
economics of Southeast Asia, Japan and the western Pacific Rim 
generally arc some of the most vibrant economies in the world, and 
major trading partners for Pacific Island nations. They arc rapidly 
becoming the centre of primary industrial production in the global 
economy. They are resource rich, technological wizards, and keenly 
competitive. Seen in this context, the US takes on many of the 

^ F Rawdon Dalrymple. ‘Parlncr>, Fricnd> and Allies. .Ausir.ilia amj Paeilic text ol speecli 
delivered to The Asia Stxiety/Washinpton Center. Waslungtoti DC. SepiemhiT 19S.s. p In 
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characteristics of just another decaying industrial state, whereas from ^ 
the Pacific, Europe is viewed as an economic museum, collecting dust in 
a corner. 

How then does one explain the West’s continuing belief that given 
sufficient economic pressure and strong-arm tactics, the Pacific nations 
are going to ‘come around’? One can only surmise that they continue 
because they have ‘gotten away’ with it in the past. Strictly speaking, 
that is still the case. The US seems for the moment to have ‘contained’ 
New Zealand’s anti-nuclear policy, inasmuch as the Australian 
government has, in the interests of preserving its uranium mining ^ 
industry, continued to suffer embarrassment at home over backing ' 
down on the anti-nuclear platform on which it was elected. In a 
one-to-one economic war with a state such as the Solomon Islands, the 
US is bound to win; and it will probably also maintain military 
hegemony over Micronesia for some time to come. France still holds on 
to New Caledonia, although that seems to be only a matter of time. 
Growing civil unrest in French Polynesia can probably be dealt with by 
the massive French military presence in her colony. However, the 
nuclear ‘war’ surfaces on other fronts. The US has labelled Vanuatu ‘the 
Nicaragua of the Pacific’ for Prime Minister Father Walter Lini's 2 
outspoken anti-nuclear and anti-imperialist line. Land occupations by 
Marshallese landowners at Kwajalcin Missile Range threaten what 
many commentators have called the military facility ‘which has 
contributed more to the vertical proliferation of the nuclear arms race 
than any other site on earth’. Japan has joined the chorus of voices 
which regularly condemn French nuclear tests at Moruroa. China is 
gently courting major trade relations with Pacific states, and at the same 
time is paying very serious attention to the Treaty of Rarotonga and all | 
that it implies, including restrictions on the passage of nuclear armed or f 
powered ves.sels. France and the US face another confrontation with i 
Pacific nations over the terms of a new Convention on a South Pacific f 
Regional Environmental Programme. Once again, the battle is over | 
things nuclear. I 

For some reason policy-makers in Washington and Paris do not seem 
to have caught on cither to the depth of popular feeling in the Pacific on 
nuclear issues, or to the fact that it is no longer a political backwater, 
disconnected from the rest of the world. Jet aircraft, international news 
services, and satellite telephone and video links all serve to conned 
journalists, activists and politicians over the vast expanses of ocean that | 
used to keep local populations in isolation and ignorance. Dozens of I 
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recent books, feature and documentary films, and newspaper features 
appearing in North America and Europe have begun to transform the 
image of the Pacific from the stereotype of while sandy beaches, 
tropical sunshine and hula girls into a more realistic view of the region. 
What was once a collection of satellite stales attached to one Western 
power or another has emerged as a newly self-conscious political region 
that increasingly tends to act more or less as a ‘bloc’ in international 
forums, especially regarding the nuclear issue. While running 
roughshod over popular political opinion in the Pacific, the US and 
France are increasingly isolating themselves from an emerging political 
and moral force in the world. Nowhere is this clearer than in the case of 
French nuclear testing. Once again. Ambassador Ualrymple puls the 
case well: 

the United States is seen as being less than helpful by the States of the South 
Pacific. And that is because the United .States has tended, is seen, anyway, to 
have tended to side with France on the issue of nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific ... 1 think that continued French use of Moruri>a Atoll for nuclear 
testing is absolutely certain to prejudice the South Pacific people against the 
West, that is to say United .States and Australian interests in a way that will 
qui'c possibly prove very costly ... If you want the South Pacific to become an 
area where the Soviet Union, Cuba and others of that stripe can find fertile 
ground for anti-United States, anti-West propaganda and activity and in which 
they can develop activities directly prejudicial to our interest—then [the US 
should] continue with a policy of indifference to what the French are doing 
there.'* 

The U.S and France are beginning to lo.se their nuclear war' in the 
Pacific. The bombing of the Rainbow Warrior illustrated the growing 
frustration and paranoia exhibited by France and the US in defence of 
their nuclear interests much better than anything Greenpeace had 
planned to do. 

The Rainbow Warriors protest voyage to Moruroa w as the last leg of 
a pan-Pacifie tour organised by Greenpeace in an attempt to bring home 
to its large constituency in the North a message whose proponents in the 
Pacific have made into a matter of government policy, the foundation of 
the Treaty of Rarotonga, and which is so generally accepted at home 
that it is almost a non-issue. Unfortunately, the message has not yet 
been heard in Washington and Paris, where nuclear strategists continue 
to plot tactics and scenarios in this latest, and perhaps the last arena for 
superpower confrontation: the Pacific. The message: 

^ Dalrympic. op. cii . pp I.S. IV. 
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If It Is Safe . . . 

Test It In Paris 
Dump It In Tokyo 
Store It In Washington 

. . . But Keep My Pacific Nuclear l-'ree! 

The politicians, newspaper columnists and pundits in Washington, 
Paris, and other Northern capitals continue systematically to miss the 
pt)int by decrying the arrogance of these ‘micro-states' for choosing not 
to become embroiled in the liast-West confrontation, by dismissing 
their real concerns as a naive failure to recognise the Realpolitik of the 
age of nuclear weapons, and by miscasting opposition to nuclear 
weaponry as opposition to the West. There is evidence, however, that 
the bombing of the Rainbow Wr/r/vorand other significant events of the 
recent past in the Pacifie are beginning to stir them from the ignorance 
which has informed American and French foreign policy in the Pacific 
for so long. 
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EDWARD E AZAR AND 
ROBERT F HADDAD 


Lebanon: an anomalous 
conflict? 


Now in its eleventh year, the war in Lebanon lingers on. Violence in that 
country goes through phases, sometimes surging for internal political 
reasons, sometimes as a reaction to regional or international 
developments, and almost always for a combination of btith. For eleven 
years, academic analysts, the international press and even the Lebanese 
themselves have wavered in analysing the conflict. At times they called 
it a civil war, at others an international conflict pitting nation-state 
against nation-state. At the height of frustration, some referred to it as a 
superpower conspiracy aimed at undermining the stability of a peaceful 
but weak regime for the sake rtf political expediency. F.ven the nature of 
this expediency changed to fit the mood of the times. I hus. securing oil 
flow, the Camp David process, the wider issues of the Arab-lsracli 
conflict, or numerous other reasons were invoked at various times by 
such conspiracy-believers to explain Lebanon's torments when no other 
explanation was readily available. 

But if there is a commonly held view of Lebanon's conflict, it is its 
oddity; its inability to resolve itself or indeed, the inability of mighty 
powers, near and far to resolve it. As a result of its unyielding nature 
and complexity, with a web of interlocking regional and international 
pressures, the Ivcbancsc war has been incrciisingly dubbed as an 
anomalous conflict. 

In fact, Lebanon’s Protracted Social Conflict (PSC) is not at all an 
anomaly.' It is precisely because of its complexity, its ever-growing 
tendency of co-opting and internalising regional conflicts that Lebanese 
and others, unable to develop a coherent rationale behind the Lebanese 
war, have relegated it it to those few, obscure, and seemingly intermi¬ 
nable conflicts of our age. 


' Tor an overall diM’usjiion of prolracled .s(K'ial conflicls. m-v l ilttaril I- A/.ir and Sle|H-n ( ohen. 
‘Peace as crisis and war as status-quo: the .Arab-lsrael war en\iroiinicnt . Inh'rtuiuonul 
hueractions, 6(2) 1V79, pp. I.Sd-S4, and Fdward U A/ar .ind Nadia F.irah. I he siiiKturc ot 
inequalities and protracted social conflicts: a theoretical Iraniework . Inifmaunnal Inh rat iiom , 
7(4) l9KI,pp.tl7-.t.S. 
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As a multi-rommunai/dcveloping society, Lebanon falls into a large 
category of emerging states that exhibit the pressures and conflicts of 
nation-state building. Since independence, the nation-state has been in 
direct competition with its antecedent, the identity group, for the 
loyalty of the individual. While the state did not succeed in winning the 
loyalty of its multiple communities, a delicate equilibrium developed 
between the two. When this equilibrium was maintained, as it was in 
l.ebanon for about thirty years (with one interruption in 1958), PSC 
remained in its latent stage. When the equilibrium was shattered and 
the state weakened, the dormant inter-communal grievances, 
competition and hostility forged forward violently. 

1’his paper seeks to describe the PSC of Lebanon and its implications 
for conflict management. It will attempt to assess the relationship 
between the individual and the community, and between the 
community and the state, and will focus on this specific relationship in 
order to assess the prospects of conflict management in Lebanon. 

Communal identity 

In the industrialised world, societies developed with class as the 
differentiating component within them. Indeed, class awareness 
appears more useful than religion, ethnicity or race in describing the 
role of the individual in society. 

In developing, multi-communal societies, although discrepancies in 
wealth distribution are much more acute than in the West, class is not a 
very informative indicator of conflict. Cleavages based on racial, 
religious, ethnic or other differences are more predominant. They play 
an overriding role in the behaviour of the individual in society. Class 
dynamics, which it was once believed would homogenise developing 
societies by cutting across horizontal boundaries, simply lost out in their 
struggle with the more ascriptivc and primordial nature of sub-nation¬ 
states. 

In Lebanon, cla.s.s participation is flexible. One may be born into a 
particular socio-economic class and move up or down. Particularistic 
affiliation, on the other hand, is rigid and ascriptivc. An individual who 
is born in a group will find it highly difficult, if not impossible, to move 
out of the group while still belonging to the society. Thus, one is born 
Arab, Druze, Shiite, Sephardic or Circassian and cannot opt out of the 
group with the same ease as one may marry into the upper class and, by 
so doing, espouse a different socio-economic class. 
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More than any other, it is this basic difference between industrialised 
and developing societies that has misled scholars and analysts on both 
sides. When interacting with developing societies, the West has 
consistently treated emerging nations as though they were cohesive 
states, or on their way to cohesion. They have assumed an often 
non-existent unity and sense of common destiny. 

These states in the developing world were in fact Western creations. 
As a result of the European scramble for overseas territories, and to 
better control their colonies. Western powers gerrymandered these 
states and instituted permanent deformities in their societies, which, by 
the latter half of the twentieth century, had become irreversible. Not 
only had boundaries truncated nations and tribes, but they had also 
forcibly brought together groups with little in common under a single 
administration. 

Since their independence and to this day, many of these states have 
been experimenting with borrowed forms of government. If England, 
France or the United States were such mighty and modem powers, they 
argued, surely their types of government had something to do with it? 
Further encouraging Western-style government was the development, 
by the colonial powers, of infrastructures patterned after their own. 

These experiments are proving to be failures. About sixty countries in 
the world today are testimonials to the incompatibility of alien forms of 
governments in developing societies. More important still, they are 
questioning the validity of the unitary, statist approach to the 
developing world. 


Identity-driven protracted .social conflict 

Protracted social conflicts flourish in Lebanon and other multi- 
communal societies in the world because these newborn states have 
failed in their nation-state-building efforts. These countries have not 
been able to generate the internal con.sensus needed to develop the 
stabilising structures and processes.’ 

In multi-communal, underdeveloped societies, conflicts emerge, for 
example, when the behaviour of the state is perceived to be dominated 
by a particular group or community within it. when communities feel 
threatened with marginalisation, or when no recourse for redressing 

' For a good survey of this is-suc, see Walker Cihmhw. 'Nation-huilding or natiod-destroyinp ’ . 
World Politics, 24(.1) 1972. pp .tl9-.S.S. 
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grievances exist. In deformed situations like this, identity becomes 
salient and acts as a motor for action and resistance against present and 
potential threats of discrimination. Communal identity needs, 
therefore, are powerful motivators for war and peace. How these needs 
are satisfied or repressed determines much of the history of these 
societies. 

In general, identity-driven conflicts, .such as that in Lebanon, occur to 
redress grievances and fears generated from .several different .sources in 
a specific political, social, and economic setting. They are pursued by i 
means ranging from verbal and collective disobedience to violent and 
open warfare. Because identity needs are so fundamental to so many 
other needs, values, and interests, and bceause they epitomise the 
whole cluster of injustices within a socio-political system, they are 
powerful explanatory variables. 'I’he reality of identity needs is basic to 
an understanding of the nature of violent behaviour in many parts of the 
globe, including Lebanon.' 

Unfortunately for those who suffer from them, identity-driven 
conllicts are obstinate and do not lend themselves to traditional forms of 
settlement. Furthermore, contemporary international institutions and 
(he world system arc not tailored to deal with these conflicts. i 

The United Nations, for example, like most regional organisations 
patterned after it, clearly limits its jurLsdiction to inter-state conflicts. 
Article 2, chapter 7 of the UN Charter states that “nothing contained in 
the present ('barter shall authorise the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.' 

Identity-driven conflicts arc threatening in several different ways: 
they arc difficult to resolve because they linger on and do not present 
any easily detectable termination points; they appear to become • 
dormant at times and then burst into open warfare at other limes; they i 
become triggers for other destabilising actions within and across r 
political boundaries, and break out into open violence depending upon 1 
the internal or external triggers available. 1 

These conflicts involve all segments of a stwicty and not merely its ” 
ruling elites, thus making it possible for the conflict to manifest itself in ‘ 
every a.spect of .social life. In acute cases, every action, every statement. 


’ For the needs approach to contlict. sec J»>hn W Burton. Deviance. Terrorism and War, Oxford 
Martin Robertson. 1979 and Cilahal Conflict: The OomesUc Sources of International Criso. 
Brighton, UK: Whcatshcaf, 1984. See also Abraham H Maslow. Motivation and Personality- 
New York: Harpers, 1954. 
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and every institution acquires value and meaning in relation to the 
conflict itself. 

In Lebanon, for example, the conflict itself has become the sine qua 
non of loyalty, authenticity, personal dedication, and the ideological 
purity of individuals. Policies and behaviour are judged more by their 
service to the immediate goals of the conflict than to long-term and 
more complex national needs. In Lebanon, conflict is a full-time 
concern, overshadowing many other societal, communal, and 
individual interests. It has frustrated intra-communal opportunities for 
social and political alliances. 

Protracted conflicts, like the one in Lebanon, immobilise people and 
institutions. I’hcy retard the system, and invite repression and 
exploitation of the economic and political resources available by those 
who favour the status quo. 

These protracted conflicts challenge not only domestic institutions, 
but also regional and international ones. They provide fertile soil lor 
outside intervention by friends, allies and other interested parties, and 
they precipitate crises and large-scale wars. 

The protracted Lebanese conflict has continued to favour 
intercommunal equality of opportunity and integration within the 
social, economic, and political environment, rather than individual or 
class equality or power. Whether this will continue despite the failure of 
almost all of Lebanon's communities to achieve their goals has yet to be 
demonstrated. 

Helplessness and the disincentives for conflict resolution 

Protracted social conflicts feed on the paralysis and scn.se of 
helplessness that all participants acquire. They provide the environment 
for engaging in actions of self-entrapment and they bhx:k all 
opportunities for creative peaceful change. Scligman has discovered 
that at the micro-level individuals in pervasive conflict situations display 
a great deal of depression and ‘learned helplessness’.^ In these cases 
severely depressed individuals will effectively load the dice against 
themselves by perceiving their chances of succeeding at a task as low, 
even before beginning it. Their dcpres.sion is seen as a learned state, 
previous experience having taught the individual to believe that the 
ability to alter his life lies in external agencies rather than within himself. 

^ M Scligman. Helplessness: On Depression, Development anil Death. San FraniiMo: rrocnian, 

1975. 
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In protracted social conflict situations, individuals and communities 
become so frustrated and depressed that at times they stop trying to 
alter the situation. They conclude that all attempts at change are 
doomed to failure. This slate of affairs encourages dependency on 
external parties rather than on one’s own abilities and resourees. In 
protracted conflicts dependency on external parties and allies is a 
constant. No matter how frequent or how intense are the shifts in 
frustration and threat, parties to identity-driven protracted conflicts 
continue to seek external support to create situations they consider 
favourable to their own communities and groups. 

Dependency in PSC situations become a drug; change, and even the 
hope of a better future, are looked upon with disbelief, and the complex 
web of psychological motivations for remaining in conflict are more 
cogent than the difficulties and costs of failing an attempt to move 
beyond it. 

Such comparisons between political and interpersonal problems mu.st 
be drawn cautiously, as it is far too easy to sec a society as being 
psychologically disabled through its involvement in a conflict. 
Habermas points out that ‘mental conflicts that are repoliticised as 
protest can be shunted aside, made into problems that can be 
administratively healed and institutionalised'.** Rather than confronting 
the issue, it is assimilated into the myth of the conflict. Such 
compari.sons do, however, illuminate some of the psychological 
processes that can slow down the resolution of protracted social 
conflicts. 

Fear and dependency on external actors in the Lebanese conflict 

Protracted social conflicts are rooted in fear of marginalisation. When 
they occur in countries like Lebanon, which are made up of minorities 
and where no single community is able to dominate the others or is 
willing to be absorbed or to melt away, then fear leads to one strategy: 
dependency on external forces—groups, communities, and countries. 
This phenomenon of dependency on external support represents a 
community’s approach to strengthening itself, redressing potential 
liquidation, or establishing hegemony over others. Unfortunately, 
dependency on external support becomes an addiction that perpetuates 
the conflict. Lebanon, Cyprus, and Northern Ireland are typical of this 

' Jurgen Harbermas, Theory and I’ractice, Toronto: Beacon Prew, 1973, p 42. 
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more general situation. Furthermore, would-be backers enter into 
relationships with Lebanese groups with their own agenda, and are 
therefore rarely reliable. They react to a different stimulus, usually 
regional and international, and cannot be expected to provide the 
components of long-term security which identity groups are seeking. 

After eleven years of jockeying for the attention and support of a 
myriad of would-be backers, the Lebanese have collectively exhausted 
the options. Every community has tried a marriage of convenience with 
external and internal groups. Without exception, every Lebanese group 
has been disappointed with the outcome. Crisis and abandonment 
has been experienced by every Lebanese community. Groups, 
communities, and countries have come to help Lebanon, but 
unfortunately on their own terms and with their own agendas. 

The cycle of fear and dependence manifests itself as a complex web of 
psychological components between groups in general, and also in their 
relationships to the conflict itself. This web locks the groups into the 
conflict which, in turn, begins to have functional significance for the 
groups. Henry Tajfel indicates that a protracted conflict becomes part 
of the culture, and the fact that it is ‘protracted’ becomes part of that 
society’s mythology.* The conflict becomes seemingly insoluble. With 
the passage of time, its complexities increase as do the functions it has 
for each of the groups’ identities. Within the larger framework of myth 
and its functions for groups, one can sec the psychological effect of 
protracted social conflict. 

Fear manifests itself most strongly as a fear of margintilisaiion\ of 
isolating oneself or one’s group and thereby risking assimilation or 
destruction of that group. When marginalised members and groups are 
isolated from the conflict, they become stereotyped, pt)ssibly 
scapegoated or victimised. Isolated groups in such a precarious situation 
cannot become a party to the resolution of conflict for fear of losing 
whatever minimal gains they may have made. 

Negative signals received from out-groups are exaggerated and even 
positive signals are seen in a negative light in order to protect one's 
group identity. Sheriff’s exptcriments show that group identity, the 
desire to be distinct from other groups, enhances competition among 
peer groups. Isolation from the 'other' enhances one's group identity.’ 


Henri Tajfel, Human Groups and .Sixial Calegonrs: .V/nr/icv m .Soi ial Psychologv, Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press, 1481. 

’ Muzafer Sheriff, tnlergroup Conflict and Cooperation: 7 he Robbers C ave K\periment. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma, 1461. 
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I’hese fears of marginalisation and extinction lock one into a 
dependent relationship with the conflict. Any change contains the 
threatening possibility that one’s position may weaken, leading to a 
lessening of one’s status and rejection of one’s identity. It was only b> 
introducing the idea of superordinate goals in Sheriff’s experiment that 
the level of in-group eohesion and out-group hostility could gradually be 
dispelled. 

The major substantive grievances of Lebanon’s conflicting 

communities 

With seventeen officially recognised communities, l.ebanon is a gooel 
example of a highly fragmented society experiencing PSC.** 

Tensions between community and state Nation-state building has 
traditionally followed a dual path in Lebanon. The individual has 
turned to his identity group to satisfy his sentimental needs. He 
reaffirmed his identity by actively participating in community related 
activities. To .satisfy his instrumental needs, however, the individual 
turned to the state. 'I'he slate fulfilled those duties such as road¬ 
building. electrification, public education, etc. 

When this system worked, and indeed in Lebanon it did for about 
thirty years, both sentimental and instrumental needs were being fairly 
.satisfied. When, by impo.sing it.scif. the state attempted to sublimate, 
negate, or ignore sentimental needs of particular groups, or when it 
unfairly distributed instrumental rewards at the expense of one or more 
communities, the tacit equilibrium between state and community broke 
down, and the conflict shifted to a violent phase.’' 

Christian fears and grievances The Christians, and especially the 
Maronites, consider themselves the founders of the Lebanese Republic. 
Indeed, thanks in part to their long relationship with France, they 
championed the cause of an independent state, and rose to a 

** l-or u good overview of lA;hanese conflicl. sec Edward E Azar (cd), Lebanon and the World in 
the /fWto, College Park. MO; University of Maryland Pres.s, IW, Edward E Azar el al.. Thr 
Emergence of A New I,ehannn, New York: Praeger, 19S4, and Kamal S Salibi, Cro^.s Road to 
Civil War: l.ehanon /W^f-/V76. New York: Caravan. 1976. 

" The hegemonic tendencies of the l.ebanesccommunitie.s have been relatively well doeumciilcd. 
(tn Christian hegemony, consult Jonathan C Randall, O'oi'ng All the Way: Christian Warlords. 
Israeli Adventures, and the War in Lebanon. New York: Viking Press, 1983. On Muslim and 
Druze, see Jean-Pierre Peronccl-Mugoz, Une Croix Stir Le Liban. Paris: Lieu Commun, 1984 
and Le Radeau de Mahomet. Paris: IJeu Commun, 1983, 
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predominant position within it, mainly for lack of nationalist support 
from other communities for Lebanon. 

When other communities endorsed the idea of an independent 
Lebanon (between 1920 and 1943), the Christian, or at least the 
non-Muslim nature of Lebanon was a reality. Most of the governmental 
institutions were developed and controlled by Maronites. Their 
privileged position in the affairs of state was further reinforced by the 
demographic distribution of the day. A census carried out in 1932 
showed the Christians, and the Maronites among them, to be slightly 
more numerous than the Muslims and Druzc. 

The National Pact of 1943, negotiated and implemented between the 
then two main groups of Lebanon, institutionalised power distribution 
according to religious affiliation. The President was to be a Christian 
Maronite, the Prime Minister a Sunni Muslim, the Speaker of 
Parliament a Shiite Muslim, the deputy speaker a Greek Orthodox 
Christian, and the Army Chief-of-Staff a Druze. Parliament was to 
represent a six-to-five, Christian-Muslim ratio, as were portfolios in the 
cabinet and in the bureaucracy. 

Muslim fears and grievances With the changing demographic realities 
in Lebanon, and spread in education and sectarian awareness, two 
groups began to question the validity of the National Pact of 1943. The 
rigidity of the Pact caused increasing friction between the disgruntled 
communities and the state. The Shiites, whose numbers had increased 
faster than the Sunnis, demanded increased political participation to 
reflect their numerical strength. Their demands for better and larger 
political representation were stimulated for two reasons: first, Shiite 
regions (mainly South Lebanon and the Bckaa valley) had been left 
largely underdeveloped, whereas Maronite and Sunni areas had 
benefited from substantial economic growth and development and. 
secondly, the central government proved to be impotent in the face of 
the increasing PLO dominance of South Lebanon (from where it 
launched opterations against Israel), and increasingly bkwdy Israeli 
retaliatory raids. 

Shiite migration to Beirut (for both above-mentioned reasons) lent 
weight to Shiite demands. Anti-government demonstrations were 
common in the 1970s, often provoked by regional developments (such 
as the death of Nasser, Israeli commando operations in Lebanon, etc.) 
but inevitably ending up with governmental reforms and 
‘secularisation’, the battle-cry for scrapping the Pact of 1943. 
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The Druze were the other disgruntled minority. Unlike the Shiites, 
the Druze are a small minority in Lebanon, forming perhaps only 8 per 
cent of the total population. As a numerically less significant group, the 
Pact of 1943 permanently blocked the Druze from holding top 
governmental positions. The demands of this group, then, were not 
rooted in demography. Rather, the Druze argued that since they had 
historically played an important role in the history of Mount Lebanon 
(an autonomous province of the Ottoman Empire, now part of the 
Republic of Lebanon), they could not accept to be relegated to a 
secondary, and largely insignificant role. 

There were two, separate issues, then. One lay in the past. It called 
for a redistribution of power to reflect past realities. The other lay in the 
present and called for the abolition of the Pact of 1943 to make up for a 
presumably long-lost Christian majority. The Maronites, they argued, 
were no longer the largest group in Lebanon, and the Christians as a 
whole had become a minority within the country. 

The validity of this assertion was never tested. No comprehensive 
census was carried out after 1932. for fear of proving what had been 
feared all along, namely that a high Christian emigration rate, 
compounded by a higher birth rate for Muslims, had turned the 
Christians into a minority. In any case, whether the claim was true or not 
is irrelevant; the perception was there, and it acted as a stimulus for 
increased opposition to the Pact. 

The Christians reacted by justifying their pre-eminent position not on 
demographic strength, but on fear. Fear of absorption, fear of forced 
conversion, fear of oppression and domination compelled the 
Maronites to seek long-term measures of protection for their 
community. 'I'hey argued that, of all Arab countries, only in Lebanon 
did Christians have a voice in the political affairs of the state. Indeed, 
Christians in Egypt, like those in Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, to name a few, 
were not equal citizens before the law, were subject to unpredictable 
cycles of persecution, and were politically marginalised as communities. 

Regional and international intervention Academic, governmental and 
media analysts have greatly enriched the study of regional and 
international interventionism in Lebanon.’" This topic cannot be done 
justice in just a few pages. However, we will briefly identify some 

For the dynamics of regional intervention, consult Itamar Rabinovich, The War for l^hanon, 

Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1984; Ze’cf Schiff and Ya’ari Ehud, Israeli's 

Lebanon War, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984. 
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threshold events for the benefit of those readers who would want to 
research them in greater detail. 

Regional interventionism has undoubtedly compounded the 
political, economic and sociological deformities in the Lebanese 
system. It has also reinforced the predisposition, among the various 
groups, to recruit outsiders and to ally themselves with them in order to 
alter the socio-political map of the country. We have identified two 
categories of foreign interventionism which differ in stated goal and 
means. 

The first category, which we call strategic interventionism, includes 
Syria, Israel and the PLO, which had shifted the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
into Lebanon in the early 1970s. The ability of these actors to influence 
the internal political scene has fluctuated between them, depending 
largely on factors dictated outside of Lebanon. 

The PLO’s influence was at its peak prior to the official Syrian 
intervention in 1976. It surged once again during the two years prior to 
the Israeli invasion of 1982. The Syrian influence in Lebanon stemmed 
in large part from its occupation of much of the country from 1976 
, onward. It suffered a temporary setback as a result of the Israeli 
' invasion of 1982, which, for about two years, allowed Israel 
unprecedented influence inside Lebanon at the expense of Syria, the 
PLO and, of course, the Lebanese them.selves. 

The PLO’s influence has become marginalised in Lebanon; Israel has 
drastically scaled down its goals. It has now retrenched to a narrow 
‘security belt’ in southern Lebanon, while Syria has re-emerged as the 
dominant foreign power in the country. 

More than any other, the role played by these three external actors 
has had the most devastating and long-term effect on the domestic 
I structure. By virtue of their geographical proximity, Israel and Syria 
; had a unique role in Lebanon. The same can be said of the PLO which, 
although a foreign actor, developed and operated parallel national 
institutions within the country. These three actors enjoyed a de facto 
legitimacy. Their policies within Lebanon were justified primarily in 
terms of security. Thus, Israeli, Syrian or Palestinian policies reflected 
above all a strategic posture with serious implications for the welfare of 
the respective regimes. Their intervention, legitimised in great part by 
: alliances with various Lebanese groups, empowered them to carry out a 
I penetration on the sociological level, with long-term implications. 

, The second category, which we call tactical interventionism, includes 
I France, the United States, Libya and Iran, whose interventions. 
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although no less benign, have not commanded enduring influence in 
domestic Lebanese affairs. Being removed from the area of conflict, 
they have tended to rely on ideological concepts to justify their 
interventions. Libya, for example, supported the Na.sserite and other 
Islamic groups in the name of pan-Arabism; Iran supported (and 
continues to support) Shiite groups in the name of Islam; the United 
States, and to a lesser extent France supported the status quo under 
President Gcmayel in the name of legitimacy. 

'I'hc tactical interventionists were not primarily concerned with 
Lebanon. They were either dragged in (witness the Multi-National 
Forces), or used Lebanon as a tool of diplomacy. In the latter case, 
Iranian and Libyan intervention served to enhance the domestic 
legitimacy of these regimes, and may have offered them some marginal 
bargaining benefits. 

The strategic interventionists, in seeking long-term influence, sought 
to destroy, or at least control Lebanese institutions. Moreover, to 
ensure control o\ cr the communities, they not only abetted inter-group 
conflict, but also fuelled intra-group rivalries. This form of intervention 
has had disastrous amsequences in Lebanon, with its pervasive 
influence in national institutions such as education, church, and 
mosque. In so doing, it has left behind a legacy that has further dimmed 
the prospects for internal reconciliation. 

Management of the I.«banese conflict 

PSC is a permanent feature of multi-commune societies. The question is 
not, then, how to resolve the conflict, but how to manage it positively, so 
as to pre-empt the breakdown of the equilibrium, and to funnel the 
pressures, the passions and the energies of the conflict to a positive end. 
PSC is not a phenomenon that can be resolved in the short term. It is too 
deeply entrenched in the geopolitical realities of today's world, and no 
institutions can do away with either the state or the community. 

It has become axiomatic worldwide that the heart of the matter in 
Lebanon is the shift in power sharing. In that sense, the situation in 
Lebanon now is similar to that of Cyprus before the invasion by Turkey 
and to other cases such as Northern Ireland, Sri Lanka, Sudan, 
Canada—a good mix of Third World and developed countries. The 
present situation reflects demographic, cultural, and balance-of-power 
considerations in Lebanon and its region. 

Focusing on the requirements for long-term stability of Lebanon 
amidst social, demographic and cultural upheavals in the region, the 
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integrity and independence of Lebanon and power-sharing reforms 
have to be the focal points of any negotiations and discussions among 
the Lebanese themselves. 

To manage the Lebanese conflict and help the country move from war 
to peace, one needs to identify a set of principles upon which a 
framework can be devised. 

We present here a set of principles derived from our research in 
comparative conflict resolution, and based on two workshops held at 
the Center for International Development and Conflict Management, 
University of Maryland at C'ollcge Park, to which Lebanese official 
representatives of the major religious communities were invited for a 
period of four days each." 1'hese groups agreed as follows; 

1) The highest shared value among Lebanon's communities is the 
preservation and development of the state of Lebant)n. There can 
be no room for balkanisation or incorporation of any part of 
Lebanon into another state. 

2) Lebanon, a meeting place of Christianity and Islam, has a unique 
role in ameliorating tensions between West and East. Economic 
and press freedom give Lebanon advantages and turn it into a 
safely valve for regional problems. 

3) Inter-communal solidarity and harmony can be increased through 
power-sharing, decentralisation and appropriate institution¬ 
building. Lebanon has to ameliorate the stresses and strains 
between state and community. Short of coming to grips with this 
problem, protracted social conflict will continue to escalate to 
fragment the state beyond repair. 

The Lebane.se ruling elites have to strive the problem of local 
participation by individuals and communities in regional 
government, particularly with respect to such issues as social 
services, education, and family law. Lebanon can be united 
without being ccntrali.sed. Actual and perceived powersharing is 
enhanced by decentralisation, 

4) Stabilising Lebanon requires a transition period during which 
communities engage in confidence-building and tension-reducing 
activities. Lebanon needs a transition period to build bridges, 
reduce the level of fear and enhance cooperative interaction 


" For the detailed di.icUNsion of lhi>i meeting, see Edward I- Azar. I he LeKinese Case . in 
Iniernalional Conflict Resolution, Edward A/ar anti John Burton (eds). Sussex. W'heatsheaf. 
1986, pp 126-40. 
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among communities. More than eleven years of building cleavages 
will not be easy to do away with. 

5) There is no way to bring peace to Lebanon without massive 
reconstruction and development. In many cases around the world, 
security, freedom of movement and expression, communal 
identity and distributive justice have helped strengthen the 
process of nation-building and peacemaking. Lebanon, therefore, 
cannot have peace without a major reconstruction programme 
that promises hope to those who have lost it due to the war and the 
times that preceded it. 

6) On the regional level, Lebanon can do certain things and hop>e 
that its neighbours and friends can support its efforts to end this 
bloody war. As an Arab League member and as a weak buffer 
between Israel and Syria, it must take pragmatic steps to protect 
its interests. Lebanon cannot alienate either side by allowing its 
territory to be u.sed against its neighbours. Lebanon must be a 
clo.se friend of Syria and a mediator and consensus builder in the 
Arab world. 

We feel that these values and ideas are sound analytically and 
empirically. In studies on the transition from war to peace in other 
similar cases, we have found that conflict management and ultimate 
resolution depend on finding solutions to these three basic clusters of 
concerns: 

• Security (physical and economic) 

• Acceptance of ctimmunal pluralism (recognition and acceptance of 
multi-communalism is psychologically necessary and instrumental) 

• Legitimate institutions and desired interactions (as a form of political 
early warning to predict and correct conflict generating activities and 
policies) 

Any plan to deal with Lebanon’s protracted social conflict will have to 
incorporate these concerns. However, without active and essentially 
unbiased third party facilitators, it is going to be very difficult for the 
Lebanese to move as suggested here. It is not clear at all that this 
approach is in operation now. 
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The Israeli occupation of South 
Lebanon 


... we should prepare to go over to the offensive with the aim ot smashing l.cbanon, 
Transjordan and Syria . . . The weak point of the Arab coalition is Lebanon [for] the 
Moslem regime is artificial and easy to undermine. A Christian state should be 
established, with its southern border on the Litani river. We will make an alliance with 
it.' 

David Ben-Ciurion. May 1948 

We have to establish a buffer zone in Ixbanon as it is clear that the Lebanese 
government will do nothing to stop terrorism. The establishment of such a /one will 
obviously mean the annexation of part of Lebanese territory.' 

Ariel Sharon. December 1981 

This article sets out to characterise the nature of the Israeli occupation 
of South Lebanon, and to show the ways in which it afflicted, and 
continues to afflict, the lives of ordinary Lebanese and Palestinians. For 
it must be borne in mind that Israel still maintains up to a thousand 
‘military advisers’ to direct and support Antoine Lahad's South 
Lebanon Army (SLA) in the 12 kilometre buffer zone. It is not within 
the scope of this article to investigate why the Israelis invaded Lebanon 
in 1982, or what they thought they were achieving during the occupation 
that followed. An analysis of Zionist plans for Lebanon is a treatise in 
itself—Ben-Gurion's strategy is by no means the earliest. ’ Nor was the 
1982 invasion Israel’s first military incursion into Lebanon. The motives 
and military-political logistics of the Israeli invasion have been 
adequately covered elsewhere.■* 

The first phase 

Apologi.sts for Israel's invasion have made much of the way in which 
Israeli troops were hailed as liberaU)rs by local Shiite Lebanese and 

' David Ben-Ciuriun to his ticncral Staff, marted in Noam Chomskt. The hawtul Trianule -ihf 
United Stales, Israel and the Palestinians. London: Plulo Press I9S.V. pp Ih2- .1. 

’ Quoted in Michael Jan.scn. The Battle for Beirut- -H7iv hrae! invaded Lebanon, l.ondon: Zed 
Press 1982, pp 12(L1. 

'/Aid., p 119. 

'' In addition to the two books quoted abtive. .see also Ze'ev Schiff anti Ehiitl Na an, Israels 
l^banon War. London: George Allen & Unwin 198.S. 
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showered with rice and flowers. Yet within four months of the ending ol 
the siege of Beirut, resistance attacks by these same Lebanese had 
begun in earnest against the occupying army. Part of the reason for this 
was that the ‘short operation to root out Palestinian terrorism’ on 
Israel’s northern border had already begun to take on a disturbing mien 
of permanence. Even while the war was still in progress in June 19K2. 
leaflets were dropped in Tyre and Sidon asking residents to report to the 
local Israeli administrative centres for new identification papers."' Al 
the same time as declaring itself technically not at war with the 
Lebanese state, in the first weeks of the war Israel had bypassed the 
Lebanese administration and appointed military governors to all of the 
main towns in the South. By early 1983 a 27-page questionnaire had 
been circulated to all village heads in the South, which asked the names, 
ages, occupation, religious/political affiliation of every inhabitant of the 
village, including questions about relatives living abroad.*’ If the village 
heads had produced such data, the Israelis would have known far more 
about the citizens of South Lebanon than the Lebanese government ha* 
ever known. To consolidate their bureaucratic hold on the South, the 
Israelis undertook extensive road-building works, started a postal 
service between the South and Israel, and connected Lebanesi 
telephones near the Israeli border into the Israeli system. 

Just as ominous for the South Lebanese were the trade links that wert 
forged in an attempt to integrate South Lebanon into the Israel 
economy. During the withdrawal negotiations between Israel anc 
Lebanon, Israel’s chief negotiator, David Kimchc, held out for the frci 
movement of goods and individuals between the two countries 
declaring that ‘the aim behind the movements of goods is not economic 
advantage, but to symbolise the hoped for new relationship.’^ The 
problem with the new relationship was that the flow of advantage wa: 
mostly one way. The Israeli newspaper Ha’arelz of 21 February 198. 
reported that ten tons of strawberries were passing from Israel tc 
Lebanon on a daily basis. The same article goes on to record the Israel 
Fruit Council’s estimate that over 2,(X)0 tons of fruit, including grapes 
mangoes and apricots, had been exported to South Lebanon since the 


' Robert Fi.sk, ’I'he Tc'mM (L.ondon), 19 June 19S2. 

Lebanon—Towards Legal Order and Respect for Human Rights, a report of the Advisor; 
Ckimmittee on Human Rights in Lebanon. American Friends Service Program, 10 August 198.1 
p 30. 

’’ Ignacio Klich, 'As.sault on I.ebanon's economy'. Middle East International, 13 May 19K3. 
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eginning of the war.** Estimates gathcreci from Israeli press reports 
osit a figure of $100 millions-worth of exports from Israel to Lebanon 
i the first year of the war.*' The Southern Lebanese markets were 
ooded with Israeli goods right up to the withdrawal of the army from 
II but the buffer zone in early June 1985—some fruit and vegetable 
alls did not even bother to conceal plastic bags with their Hebrew 
ottering. Not only did the subsidised imports seriously undercut the 
lore expensive, locally grown products, but Lebanese exports were 
jined when Arab countries started imposing bans on Lebanese 
roduce for fear of importing Israeli goods. 

Israeli plans for the South were by no means just bureaucratic and 
conomic, but affected the very demographic structure. Although it is 
nportant to point out how the exactions of the occupation affected 
ebanese and Palestinian alike, it is also fair to note the special role that 
le Palestinians had in Israeli demonology, and the concomitant 
ttention which was meted out to them in the first flush of the 
ccupation. The blanket bombing of ‘Ain al-Hilweh refugee camp in 
idon during the first days of the war reduced the camp substantially to 
jbble, leaving 40,000 Palestinians homeless. On top of the destruction 
esulting from the invasion, houses were systematically bulldozed and 
lown up long after the fighting had ceased.A report from UNRWA, 
ic United Nations organisation in charge of Palestinian refugees 
'clfare, described the camp of‘Ain al-IIilwch as totally destroyed, that 
f Rashidiyyah as 20 per cent destroyed. Borj al-Shemali .^5 per cent 
cstroyed and al-Bass 50 per cent destroyed. The thorough levelling of 
le camps, added to right-wing Israeli ministers expressed wish to drive 
le Palestinians out of South Lebanon altogether." led the Palestinians 
■) believe that the very least they could expect was the breaking up of 
le camps as entities, and the severe reduction of their numbers in 
.ebanon as a whole.'" Initially, the Israelis even prevented the 
istribution of tents to homeless refugees," and it was not until 14 
ctober 1982, after much international protest, that the Palestinians 
ere able to rebuild substantial shelters. By the winter. 60,000 people 
'ere still homeless. 


Translations from the Hebrew press are taken from The hrad, 

journal which translates sections of the Hebrew press, all iranslatams ate b> Elfi Palh 


Klieh, ‘As.sault', op. cil. 

Schiff and Ya’ari, op. cil .. p 241). 


This'fear has resurfaced after the pitched battles betwen Antal and the Beirut Palestint.in camps 
of June 19«.S and 1986. 

Lebanon—Towards Legal Order . . ., op. cit. . p 18 
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Along with the smashing of the PLO’s military structure in the South 
came the destruction of the PLO’s medical and welfare services. Over 
five-hundred staff had been operating nine hospitals and eight clinics, 
which serviced Lebanese and Palestinians alike. UNRWA schools were 
destroyed, as were the social services and public health facilities of the 
PLO and Palestinian Red Crescent Society. For all its faults, PLO 
control in the South had also generated wealth through the influx of 
millions of Arab dollars; the invasion shattered this local economy, and 
as the occupation tightened, many families with relatives living abroad 
were cut off from remittances and left in a state of near destitution. 

Heralding a new order in Lebanon, the Israelis often utilised old 
cmnitics to bring it about. Immediately after the invasion, Saad 
Haddad's militia, set up by the Israelis in 1978, was allowed to extend its 
influence up to the Awali river north of Sidon. With a number of 
instances of indiscriminate shelling of civilian centres and allegations of 
a massacre perpetrated at Khiam, Haddad had hardly endeared himself 
to Lebanese or Palestinians. On the coat-tails of the Israeli army came 
the Lcbanc.se Forces, the military arm of the right-wing Maronile 
Phalange party. These were allowed to operate from areas cast of 
Sidon, where they had never before had a presence. One of their first 
acts was to level the upper part of the Mieh Mieh Palestinian refugee 
camp on 7 August 1982, thus giving practical expression to their historic 
hatred of Palestinians, Over one thousand Palestinians were made 
homeless, and an atmosphere of intimidation against Palestinian 
civilians was to continue right up to the April 1985 war in Sidon, when 
the Lebanese Forces were finally obliged to leave the Sidon area. 

Reports from relief workers in South Lebanon note the campaign of 
terror waged against the Palestinians from the late summer of 1982 right 
through to the following year. Leaflets were distributed by the extremist 
Christian group, the Guardians of the Cedars, claiming that even 
civilian Palestinians were a danger to Lebanon. Better-off Palestinians 
living in the suburbs of Oay’a, Hillaliyah and ‘Abra were forced out 
of their homes by masked men issuing death threats. Palestinian shops 
and businesses were bombed, and a number of Palestinians were 
assassinated when they dared stray outside the relative safety of ‘Ain 
al-Hilweh refugee camp.''* In February 1983, in an uncharacteristically 
direct statement for the International Red Cross, the outgoing head 

'■* International Centre for Information on Palestinian and Lebanese Prisoners, Deportees anil 
Missing Persons, Centre International d'Information sur Ic Droit Humanitaire, Paris, Newsletifr 
No 7,1 April-IR May. 19R3. 
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delegate for the organisation squarely laid the blame for this 
intimidation on the shoulders of the Israelis: ‘Nothing can happen in 
Sidon without the agreement of the Israelis, who have done nothing to 
halt this process of intimidation, thereby violating the 4th Geneva 
convention that requires the Occupying Power to protect the civilian 
population.’ 

Alongside the extension of influence of Haddad’s militia and the 
introduction of the Lebanese Forces to areas east of Sidon, the Israelis 
set up and armed a number of ‘National Guards' in Sidon, Nabatiyyah 
and Tyre, as well as offering arms to Lebanese villages ‘for their own 
protection’. ITie Israelis were able to recruit from a number of different 
sources. Hussein ‘ Akar, who held sway in the tenements of the T’ameer 
area of Sidon, bordering ‘Ain al-Hilweh camp, was a Lebanese 
mercenary who had previously worked for one of the groups within the 
PLO. He was prepared to throw his lot in with anyone ready to arm him 
and allow him to continue his extortion and protection rackets. ‘Abu 
Arida’, who dominated old Sidon with a band of teenagers, was 
originally arrested and held in Ansar; release was granted provided he 
cooperate with the Israeli military authorities. The network of spies and 
collaborators brought numerous assassinations and inter-community 
strife for months after the Israelis had withdrawn from the bulk of the 
South, as old scores were settled and guilt by association was enough to 
condemn innocent and culpable alike. 

One strategy of Israeli control, then, was the creation of armed local 
militia groups, as well as the exacerbation of historical emnities; the 
Lebanese Forces were allowed to harass the Palestinians in Sidon. and 
Haddad was permitted to brutalise both Lebanese and Palestinian 
communities, to levy taxes'^ and to assume the role of the legitimate 
Lebanese authorities. 

Ansar and other detention centres 

Despite the fact that Ansar prison camp is now no more than a pile of 
rubble, it lives on in the memories of at least half the male population of 
South Lebanon, who passed through it at one stage or another. More 
than any other reason, Ansar is given as the driving force behind the 
resistance in the South. It became the university of the resistance 
movement and a symbol of its determination. 

Lebanon—Towards Legal Order. . .,op. at., p 20. 

The Times (London), 16 June 108.1. 
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It is well documented that the majority of prisoners were not taken 
during the combat in the first days of the invasion, but in wide sweeps 
carried out by the Israeli Defence Forces (IDF) of towns, streets and 
refugee camps in the aftermath of the war. Thousands of males between 
the ages of 14 and 60 were herded on to Sidon’s beaches and were picked 
out by hooded informers for their alleged participation in Palestinian 
guerrilla groups.Testimonies of the brutality of the IDF towards the 
prisoners, and reports of prisoners beaten to death in cu.stody in places 
like the Safa fruit factory in Sidon arc also well recorded.'*^ 

In the first period after the war, Ansar was only one of a number of 
detention centres used to contain these prisoners, and the 39th session 
of the UN Commission on Muman Rights states ‘with reasonable 
certainty’ that prisoners were even being held in Israel and the West 
Bank, which is in direct contravention of Article 49 of the 4th Geneva 
C'onvention forbidding the transfer of prisoners away from their country 
of capture. Nor was this the last time that Israel effected the mass 
transfer of prisoners; after the final closure of Ansar in April 1985. more 
than a thousand Lebane.sc and Palestinian pri.soners were bussed to 
Israeli’s Atlit prison. 

Throughout Ansar’s history, conditions of detention caused an 
international outcry. The camp was insanitary, overcrowded and lacked 
sufficient space for recreation facilities or for personal hygiene. By the 
summer of 1983 press reports recorded twenty-one deaths; at least six of 
those who died had been shot by prison guards.'*' Conditions in the 
camp were a cause for concern for members of the Knesset as well as for 
the international community. Knesset member Amnon Rubenstein 
described the conditions in Ansar as intolerable and said that they were 
a .stain on Israel’s reputation.’’’ The prisoners were not granted 
prisoner-of-war status by Israel, nor were they allowed any right of 
appeal against their detention, except to a panel of Israeli militar) 
officers. One year after the invasion Israel had relea.sed 4,(X)() 
detainees,’’ but the numbers were constantly being topped up by new 
arre.sts of Lcbane.se and Palestinians suspected of resistance activities or 
for refusal to cooperate with the Israeli authorities. There were constant 
protests from prisoners about the poor conditions, as well as strikes and 
demonstrations in villages and towns in the South as a whole. 

Sunday Times (London), IS July 19S2. 

"* Chomsky, op. cil. , p 229. 

Lehamm—Towards Legal Order . . ..op. cil., p 2.S. 

Ha'aretz (Tcl Aviv) 6 December 1982. 

l.ehanon~Towards Legal Order . . ., op. cil., p 23. 
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By the summer of 1983, when resistance operations against the IDF 
were in full swing, Israeli tactics of blockading southern Lebanese 
villages, rounding up all the men between the ages of 14 and 60, and 
making mass arrests were well established. For example. Lc Monde of 
10 May 1983 records that 3,(KK) Israeli soldiers surrounded the village of 
Oaraoun and herded all the males together into the sports stadium, 
randomly arresting and taking away sixty-three of them. An Israeli 
officer announced that thiswasgoingtohappenevery week—an accurate 
prediction. Israeli arrests of civilians were not always random —Le 
Monde and the International Herald Tribune of 3 June 1983 record the 
arrest of 250 Palestinians and Lebanese from the professional classes, 
which was seen as an attempt to paralyse economic activity as well as 
encourage the exodus of other professionals from the South. 
Meanwhile, the local Lebanese paper L'Orient le jour of .30 July 1983 
reported the arrest of three representatives of the Federation of Trade 
Unions of Workers and Labourers in South Lebanon for ‘refusing to 
cooperate with the Israeli authorities.’ 

In addition to Ansar, the only prison camp to which the International 
Red Cross had access throughout the occupation, there were known to 
be a number of other detention centres, where prisoners were kept for 
initial interrogation before release or graduation to Ansar. These were 
the Serail in Sidon. the local government building taken over by the 
IDF, the Tobacco Regie in Nabatiyyah. the Israeli military 
headquarters in Tyre, and the Haddad-administered prison in Khiam 
near the Israeli border. The Khiam prison is still in operation, and until 
the release of forty prisoners at the beginning of June 1986. Amnesty 
International estimated that over a hundred prisoners were still being 
held there. The Israelis also operated a detention centre on Mar F3ias 
hill overlooking Sidon, which was opened in February 1984 until the 
withdrawal from Sidon on 16 February 1985. 

Prisoners in Ansar were held for anything up to two years. Far from 
^wasting their time in detention. Lebanese and Palestinians organised 
literacy classes, first aid lessons and group studies of the Koran and the 
history of Islam. Small sheets of Red Cross papers, allowed the 
prisoners for writing messages to relatives, were often beautifully 
adorned with pictures, or contained poems about the nature of 
steadfastness, or the beauty of South Lebanon. Intended as a weapon to 
intimidate the local population and deprive it of its leadership. Ansar 
became a potent symbol of Israeli oppression, and an engine of 
Lebanese resistance. 
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Tightening the noose 

By the autumn of 1983 the Israelis had withdrawn to the Awali river, 
leaving the Shouf mountains to erupt behind them in fighting between 
the Druze and the Lebanese Forces which the Israelis had allowed to 
infiltrate there. A new chapter of the resistance had begun by the 
suicide bombings of the US and French military bases on 23 October 
1983 in Beirut. Nor did the Israelis escape attention when the first 
southern suicide bomber struck the Israeli Intelligence HQ in Tyre, 
killing sixty-one people."’ 

The Israelis tightened their security arrangements and consolidated 
their occupation of the South, which culminated in their closing the 
Sidon-Beirut road at the Awali river and opening the Bater-Jczzinc 
crossing in the mountains. Jezzine was a Phalangist stronghold, and this 
new crossing-point turned the forty-minute drive along the coast road to 
the South into a five-hour journey along narrow mountain roads 
through what was enemy territory for most Muslim Lebanese and 
Palestinians. 'I’hc latter part of the Bater-Jezzine crossing was 
controlled by the Lebanese Forces, who took every opportunity to 
arrest whomsoever they cho.se. 

It was only possible to leave the South and attempt re-entry if one had 
first obtained a permit from the Israeli headquarters at Kafr Falous. 
Most Palestinians did not even bother to apply. Nor did the permit 
prevent arrest at the Israeli Intelligence office at the Bater-Jezzine 
crossing, or cut short the hours of waiting in long and querulous queues, 
or forestall the arbitrary closure of the crossing to suit the whims of the 
Israeli troops. Only the International Red Cross were able to take their 
cars across with impunity; both UNRWA and the Lebanese Red Cross 
vehicles were searched and harassed. Nor could either organisation 
guarantee the evacuation of Lebanese or Palestinians requiring urgent 
medical treatment in Beirut. The merits of medical cases were often 
judged by non-medical Israeli officers as to their seriousness, and by 
November 1984 there were at least sixty known cases of people needing 
treatment who had been denied access to Beirut.’’ 

The Bater-Jezzine crossing was also a means of imp>osing an 
economic blockade of the South, preventing the free movement of 
goods out of and into the occupied territory. It was a familiar sight when 

Some fifteen of the bodies were thought to be Lebanese and Palestinians. A number were found 

with their hands handcuffed behind their backs. 

^ Lebanon Information Processing Service, Bullelin No. 2, produced by the British Refugee 

Council, London, January 198S. 
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approaching the crossing from Beirut to come across over a mile of 
trucks, some of which had been waiting for days to gain access to the 
South. The prospect of such a wait was daunting for anyone wishing to 
transport perishable commodities. Nor could the trucks be driven across 
once they had been cleared; they had to be unloaded and the goods 
carried on to other vehicles waiting on the far side of the crossing. 

The Israelis arbitrarily and selectively imposed bans on certain types 
of goods reaching the South; building materials and bitumen for road 
repairs were both banned for a time, and all clinics in the South suffered 
throughout the period from shortages of one type of drug or another, 
whether it be penicillin or medicines for the treatment of diarrhoea. 
Costs of such commodities soared in the South, and many local 
humanitarian organisations were running up huge deficits on drugs bills 
alone. The blockade cut both ways; while Israeli agricultural produce 
flooded markets in the South, local citrus rotted on the trees. Local 
growers could not afford to pick it when there was no guarantee of the 
produce ever reaching Beirut. Poorer Lebanese and Palestinians, 
dependent upon the citrus groves for agricultural wages, faced even 
greater hardship with unemployment coupled to rising prices. 

There are very few reliable figures, or even sources for figures 
estimating the damage to the economic infrastructure and production in 
the South. However, a report from the Sidon Chamber of Commerce 
for 1983 (ic before the economic blockade really began to bite) 
estimated that the industrial sector in the South witnessed a drop-off of 
50 per cent of sales since before the invasion. Coupled with this was an 
increase of 60 per cent in the cost of raw materials. Meanwhile, the 
Chamber of Commerce reptirt states that the agricultural exports for 
1983 were 50 per cent of those of 1981; the fall-off of this sector is 
reckoned to have hit the South hardest because up to 40 per cent of the 
population are said to gain their income from it. Agriculture is also seen 
to have suffered from the exodus of young people from the South 
occasioned by the Israeli occupation. An article in the Financial Times 
of 19 February 1985 quotes Hussein Khanan, ex-chairman of the 
Council for the South, as estimating citrus production down 85 per cent 
since before the invasion.*'* 

Economic facts and figures do not adequately convey the sense of 
isolation, desperation and claustrophobia suffered by the population of 

The same article alsti contains suppf*rling data for the ciMlapse of the Lebanese economv as a 
whole, after the invasion. For example, it quotes an IMF report that real output is expected to be 
about half of the corresponding level before the conflict began in 1975. 
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the South, nor the way the oecupation destroyed ordinary life. No one 
leaving for work in the morning could guarantee arriving on time, or 
even getting there at all, so arbitrary were road blocks and arrests. Most 
families in the South must have suffered the agony of having a relative 
disappear, only to be told some weeks later that they had turned up at 
Ansar. The longer the occupation lasted the more ill-diseiplined and 
trigger-happy the Israeli troops became (discipline was never a 
prerequisite for joining Haddad’s militia, or, after April 1984, the South 
Lebanon Army). Innocent civilians were killed and wounded at 
checkpoints, or when they walked into resistance ‘operations’ against 
the Israelis. The IDE’s response to these operations was to ‘power fire’ 
around them in a 360° circle for up to a minute. Operations against 
Israeli patrols were often hit-and-run, a fact the Israelis must have 
known.Often the only people killed by Israeli retaliatory fire were 
passers-by. Palestinian camps were subject to night-time sweeps by the 
IDF, Lebanese houses were broken into at dawn and arrests were 
made. As in the West Bank and Gaza, people suspected of ‘terrorist 
activities’ had their houses blown up. 

The environment of everyday life became one of fear and 
uncertainty. Because the cost of living was rising steeply and 
unemployment was rife, coupled with the fact that many families had 
male breadwinners in Beirut or locked up in Ansar, most loca 
development organisations found that all of their budgets were bein; 
consumed by welfare work. The overall effect of the occupation was t( 
reduce the general level of self-sufficiency of the communities in Soutl 
Lebanon and to make them dependent on welfare handouts from largf 
welfare organisations, which are usually confessionally based it 
Lebanon, or on smaller, secularly run non-governmental organisations 
The increasing role such organisations were playing in communin 
support made them a target for Israeli attack. Thus it was that loca 
Amal leaders in villages were rounded up and detained, and non 
governmental organisations such as Secours Populaire, a community 
medical organisation, had their hospitals, clinics and staff harassed bj 
Israeli troops. One interesting aspect of the occupation was tht 
increased social role it lent to women, particularly in the urban centre: 
and camps, who carried out the majority of social and welfare work. I 
was still the case in South Lebanon that women were generally viewee 


A question that no commentator asked was if the safety of Israeli soldiers was paramount, wh; 
did they continue foot patrols through city centres right up to the end of the occupation? 
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as being of less danger to the occupation than men, and were thus 
afforded more mobility. 

Withdrawal and the ‘Iron Fist’ 

The political change in Israel that led to the formation of a government 
of ‘national unity’ on 16 September 19K4 made the final Cabinet 
decision to withdraw from Lebanon, taken in January 19X5. that much 
easier to bring about. The Israelis had suffered what were for them 
heavy losses in resistance attacks in the South, the 17 May accord 
between Israel and Lebanon brokered by the US had been long- 
scuppered by Syria,and internal opposition to the occupation within 
Israel had become very strong. The National Resistance, the coalition 
of groups fighting the IDF in the South, were quick to claim the decision 
to withdraw as a victory for their efforts. It was the first time that the 
Israeli army had been seen to retreat from Arab soil. However, the 
Israelis exacted a terrible price for their withdrawal, sowing seeds of 
discord in the South which are even now producing fruit. 

The official Israeli announcement of the institution of the ‘Iron Fist' 
policy was made on 21 February 1985, ostensibly to protect the 
retreating Israeli army from unnecessary resistance attacks. However, 
as most Lebanese and Palestinians were aware, the policy was no more 
than an announcement to the world of practices they had come to regard 
as the norm. Take, for example, the attack on seven Lebanese villages 
north-east of Tyre on Thursday. 1.3 December 1984. According to local 
press reports and Lebanon radio’'* this was carried out by .3,(KK) troops 
using tanks and armoured personnel carriers who stormed the villages 
in the early hours of the morning and were resisted by villagers wielding 
sticks, stones and boiling oil. The attack resulted in three dead, 
twenty-three injured and another sixty arrested. The dead were 
described as ‘terrorists’ who had been ‘shot while trying to escape’. 

I visited the village of Borj Rahal soon after this attack and found its 
condition to be typical of descriptions of many villages in the South after 
just such an assault. These attacks on Lebanese villages were so well 
covered by the local and international press that, like the South African 
government, the Israelis banned journalists from entering the occupied 

’This wa.s true until the 17 yeur-old woman. San’a Moheui.ili. Ive.ime the lii>t uoman suieide 

bomber on d April 19H.S. 

For the full text of the 17 Mav agreement sec the Jo'irniil oj I’lilcxww Siudiff. 12(4) Summer 

IVW.pp 91-101. 

Al-Safir and al-Natiar (Beirut) 14 December I9S4. 
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area without an Israeli permit (obtainable in Jerusalem). Most of the 
buildings in the village had bullet holes, the village clinic had been 
wrecked and all the drugs had been tipped out in a heap on the floor. 
Copies of the Koran had been ripped up and scattered in the religious 
meeting place, or Husseiniyyah. In subsequent attacks on other villages 
people had their furniture wrecked, their videos and televisions stolen, 
their savings ripped up and their houses destroyed. 

Villages suspected of being centres of resistance activity were 
subjected to week-long blockades. Electricity and water was cut off, 
exit and entry was prohibited, not just for villagers but for UN troops 
stationed in the South or for the International Red Cross. Israeli 
assaults on villages in the spring of 1985 were conducted with particular 
ferocity. On 11 March 1985, the day after a suicide bomber had killed 
twelve Israeli soldiers close to the Israeli border, Israeli tanks and 
■armoured personnel carriers ploughed into the village of Zarariyyah, 
injuring or killing tens of people. The photograph on the front of 
al-Safir newspaper of 12 March shows the carcases of three smashed 
cars with the bodies of their drivers inside, run over by Israeli tanks. 

A number of unexplained incidents in the last six months of the 
occupation convinced the local population not just of its brutality, but 
also of its vindictiveness. On 21 January 1985 a 100 kg car bomb placed 
under the residence of Mustafa Saad, leader of the Sunni Moslem 
community in Sidon, ripped through Saad's flat, severely wounding and 
blinding him and killing his daughter Natasha, aged 12. Less than a 
month away from withdrawal from Sidon, the Israelis had already been 
warning of a bloodbath that would follow their departure from the area. 
They strenuously denied involvement in the bombing, but never 
provided a satisfactory explanation of how anyone could have smuggled 
such a huge quantity of explosives into the South and past the myriad 
checkpoints that surrounded Sidon. Again, on 14 March a bomb 
exploded in a mosque in the village of M'aarakah less than forty-eight 
hours after an Israeli raid on the village: it killed a leader of the 
resistance movement, Mohammed Saad, amongst a number of others. 
On 23 February seven people were shot dead in the village of Sir 
al-Gharbiyyah. During a visit to the village a few days later I spoke to 
the father of a youth of 17 who was among the dead. He alleged that the 
seven had not been killed outright, but had been mortally wounded and 
had been left to bleed in the dirt; no one had been allowed to approach 
to administer first aid. He said that three of the bodies had stab wounds, 
and one was found down the village well. 
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Towards the last months, ‘security arrangements’ became positively 
Byzantine. A dusk till dawn curfew was imposed; out of fear of suicide 
ximbers there was a prohibition placed on motorcycles or motorists 
driving alone in their cars. Local clinics and hospitals were warned that 
f they treated anyone wounded during resistance activities they would 
le closed down. After the withdrawal from Sidon and the setting up of a 
'.rossing-point at the Litani river, access to the new occupied area was 
nade just as difficult as was the Bater-Jezzine crossing. Often the Litani 
:)ridge was closed, and local people wishing to reach Tyre had to risk a 
valk through the banana plantations and over a footbridge which 
requently came under Israeli sniper fire. The market town of 
4abatiyyah was made virtually a ghost town from 11 o’clock in the 
norning for ten days before the Israeli withdrawal, when the SLA 
nachine gun-post on the hill overlooking the town opened up with 
egularity on the streets below. 

An interesting aspect of the occupation, which there is little time to 
deal with here, was the way the Israelis presented it to the outside world, 
t was stated that the security of every Israeli soldier was paramount to 
he Israeli government; meanwhile, Israeli soldiers would footslog 
■ound Sidon until the last weeks of the occupation of that city, offering 
hemselves up for resistance attacks. The very use of the word 'terrorist' 
.0 describe resistance attacks against an army of occupation was an 
istonishing semantic feat which did not deter the BBC's Jerusalem 
xirrespondent from using it. In April 1985 the inhabitants of South 
-ebanon were surprised to see a TV news item showing Moshe Arens, 
hen the Israeli Defence Minister, addressing an Interpol conference on 
nternational terrorism in New York, and complaining about the 
problem of fanatical Shiite terrorism which Israel was facing on its 
lorthern border. 

That no one has counted the innocent Lebanese and Palestinians who 
vere gunned down during the ocupation while more than adequate 
nedia attention was focused on the anguish of bereaved relatives of 
sraeli soldiers who were killed is perhaps the one triumph of the 
occupation for the Israelis. 


The legacy 

Although the Israeli army has withdrawn from the bulk of Lebanese 
erritory, it still maintains look-out posts and military positions on a 
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swathe of hills overlooking the heart of South Lebanon. The occupiei 
buffer zone itself is maintained under the same conditions as afflictei 
the rest of the South: entrance and exit is by permit only, the bottom ha 
dropped out of the local agricultural market, which is flooded witl 
Israeli goods, and there is an effort to depopulate, particularly the Shiit 
villages, through intimidation and violence. 

I'hc uneasy truce that now exists between the main Shiite movement 
Amal, and the Israelis is easily shattered, as was witnessed earlier thi 
year when the more radical Hizbollah group attacked an Israeli patro 
and kidnapped two Israeli soldiers. A three-day IDF sweep in thi 
South, similar to attacks carried out during the ‘Iron Fist’ campaign, wa 
a stark reminder, if any was needed, of the power and ruthlessness of th 
IDF. On 13 June 1986 this year Reuters reported a more formal offer o 
status quo from the Israelis to Amal: they would be prepared ti 
withdraw if Amal could guarantee the safety of Israel's northern 
border. It is unlikely that Amal would be seen negotiating with the 
Israelis, or if some agreement could be worked out, it is doubtful the 
Israelis would abolish the SLA. 

The violence and brutality of the occupation is indelibly burned on 
the memories of a whole generation of Lebanese and Palestinians. But 
perhaps the most lasting effect of the episode is the contribution it has 
made to the process of confessionalism and cantonisation which has 
rapidly accelerated in Lebanon as a whole since the Israeli invasion. Just 
as the Israelis brought the Lebanese Forces into conflict once more with 
the Palestinians at Sabra and Shatila. and with the Druze in the Shouf. 
so the Israelis precipitated the cantonisation of the South. By allowing 
the Lebanese Forces into the areas east of Sidon and arming them, the 
Israelis had actively encouraged the war which broke out there a month 
after they withdrew. The Lebanese Forces kept the town of Sidon 
pinned down for six weeks with Israeli ordnance. Once the Israelis 
withdrew from Jezzinc, in the mountains overlooking Sidon, the signal 
had been given that there would no longer be support for the Lcbanc.se 
Forces’ action—they withdrew in their turn and the Palestinian and 
Nasserite armies swept up the hill driving 6(),(KX) Christian villagers 
before them. Many fled to the buffer zone on Israel’s northern border. 
South Lebanon today is almost the perfect picture of a confessionally 
divided territory; there is the Druze Shouf, Sunni Sidon, Shiite south 
and SLA-dominated Christian buffer zone. Nationalist Christians 
trying to return to their villages east of Sidon have reported their 
harassment at the hands of the SLA when they expressed their wish to 
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return, and continue to report sniping from SLA positions on to their 
fields and villages. 

There are many unanswered questions about the Israeli occupation: 
if they did not intend to annex South Lebanon, why did they stay so 
long? What is plain, however, is that the brutality of the occupation and 
the heroism of ordinary Lebanese and Palestinians will live on in 
popular mythology despite the lasting damage done to the local 
economy, infrastructure and balance of the communities. 


Appendix: Chronology of the invasion and occupation 

1981 24 July UN mediates ceasefire between Israel and PLO 

1982 .1 June Schlomo Argov assassination attempt 

.S June 2(K) civilians die in Israeli bombing of Beirut 
6 June Israeli invasion 

1 July Phalangists brought in by Israelis to Beirut 

1 August Multinational Force arrives, first PLO units leave 
23 August Bashir Gamayel elected President of Lebanon 

14 September Bashir Gamayel assassinated 

15 September Israeli army invades West Beirut 
16-18 September Sabra/Shatila massacre 

23 September Amin Gamayel made President ot Lebanon 

1983 3 January Start of Israeli-Lebanese withdrawal negotiations 
18 April Suicide bomber destroys US Embassy killing forty-six 

17 May Israeli-Lebanese withdrawal agreement 

14 September Druzc and Lebanese Forces fighting after Israeli 
withdrawal from Shouf 

23 October Suicide bombers on US and French army HOs 
4 November Suicide bomber attacks Israeli Intelligence MO in Tyre 
2.3-24 November Six Israeli soldiers exchanged for 4,440 Lebanese and 
Palestinians 

984 14 January Saad Haddad dies of cancer 

mid-February Israelis close Beirut-Sidon road, open Baler-Jezzine 

16 September National Unity government elected in Israel 

20 September South Lebanon Army kill thirteen people at Sohmor 

985 21 January Assassination attempt on Mustafa Saad in Sidon 
16 February Withdrawal of Israelis from Sidon 

21 February Announcement of start ot 'Iron Fist' jiolicy 

3 March Bomb in Ma'arckeh mosque kills Mohammed Saad 
12 March Israeli attack against Zarariyyah 

18 March Outbreak of fighting in Sidon 

2 April Transfer of prisiiners from Ansar to Atlit in Israel 
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24 April Lebanese Forces withdraw from Sidon 
29 April Israelis leave Tyre 

6-7 June Israelis ‘complete withdrawal’ from Lebanon 


ERRATUM 

In Dragoslav Avramovic’s article, ‘Depression of Export Commodity Prices ol 
Developing Countries: What can be done?’ which appeared in the July 19W 
issue of Third World Quarterly, instead of‘the presence on primary producers' 
on page 953, paragraph one, the text should read: ‘the pressure on primaiy 
producers’. 

Third World Quarterly regrets this error. 
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THE UN SYSTEM 


A UNCTAD Trade and Development Board (7DB) 

Thirty-second Session 
Geneva, 10-21 March 1986 

■The TDB ended its spring session with all parties expressing disappointment at 
the lack of progress. Tlie first week of the meeting was dominated by discussion of 
the interdependence of problems of trade, development finance and the 
international monetary system, considered alongside the debt ami development 
problems of the developing countries. The TDB als(» undertook its sixth annual 
review of protectionism and structural adjustment during the session, and 
considered the agenda and the location of the UNCIAD VII conference, scheduled 
for 1987. 

In the continuing discussions on interdependence, a contrast was apparent 
between the more optimistic economic projections of the Organisation for F.conomic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries, and the continued warnings 
from representatives of the Group of 77 (G77) developing countries of a crisis in 
development. Representatives of the industrialised countries drew attention to the 
favourable prospects for growth in the OECD, given low inflation rates and the fall in 
oil prices, which should in turn stimulate the developing economies. They 
highlighted recent efforts by the industrialised countries to realign their exchange 
rates and lower interest rates, through the Group of Five,' to make their economic 
ptilicies more consistent, to tackle the debt problem through the ‘Baker Plan',' and 
to curb protectionism in their own markets, not least through their welcoming a new 
round of trade talks under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
While representatives of G77 welcomed the growing recognition of the need for 
broadly based and coherent international reform, they insisted that the measures did 
not go far enough. According to Jayantha Dhanapala of Sri Lanka, speaking on 
behalf of G77, there was still loo much emphasis on adjusting the domestic policies of 
the developing countries and on conditionality, and not enough on unfavourable 
external factors, such as low commodity prices, high real interest rates, persistent 
protectionism, and meagre financial flows. TTicse factors he attributed to the policies 
of the industrialised countries and the major financial centres, suggesting that it 
seemed almost the case that the recent reforms undertaken by the industrialised 
countries had been initiated more in the interests of Western banks and of redressing 
trade imbalances within the OECD, than for the benefit of the developing countries. 
Adolfo Raiil Taylbardal of Venezuela, criticising the 'dangerously contradictory 
policies’ of the industrialised countries which simultaneously deepened the 
development crisis and expanded output and world trade, drew particular attention 
to the shortsighted nature of attitudes to the decline in oil prices. F ar from welcoming 
it, the industrialised countries should be aware that the external debt of OPEC 
countries amounted to $2(X)hn and that the actions of these debtor countnes could 
have a powerful impact on the international banking system. A S Consalvez of India 

rhe North-South Monitor mas written and researched for Third World 
Quarterly hy Maya Jaggi. 
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criticised the industrialised countries for enunciating general principles on trade 
liberalisation and then conspicuously lacking the political will to implement these 
principles in practical terms. Empha.sising that for India, the decision to begin a new 
round of trade talks was not a fait accompli, but depended on progress made in the 
GATT Preparatory Committee, he said that it was futile discussing the new areas of 
safeguards, textiles and agriculture while the past commitments on ‘standstill' and 
‘rollback’ remained unfulfilled.’ 

On the specific problem of international debt, representatives of the industrialised 
countries expressed the belief that the crisis had been defused by lower interest rates 
and rescheduling, and they reaffirmed their faith in the ‘Baker Plan' and in the 
case-by-case approach to the problem. G77 countries, however, cited a worsening of 
the problem in view of the falling export earnings of some of the debtor countries. 
Jose Carlos Mariategui of Peru emphasised the political and social toll exacted by the 
adjustment measures imposed on debtor countries. As a contribution to a lasting 
solution, he advocated the linking of a maximum percentage of financial outflow 
from debtor countries to a minimum growth target in the domestic product. At least, 
he said, ‘debt service payments should be limited to a percentage of export earnings 
compatible with the development needs and economic and siK'ial requirements ol 
each country'. 

In reviewing the protectionism and structural adjustment undertakings made at 
UNCTAD VI in Belgrade m 198.1. the TDB was unable to reach agreement as to its 
conclusions, G77 introduced a draft resolution recommending four extra guidelines 
for the Board's treatment of the is,sue: 

• the review should concentrate on analysis of specific sectors: 

• those sectors should be of particular export interest to developing countries; 

• new product areas ol interest to developing countries should be continually 
identified; 

• the outcome of the review should be specific trade policy measures, recommended 
for adoption by developed countries. 

The draft resolution also advocated the setting up of an intergovernmental group 
of experts, to draft recommendations for the review, as well as the fixing of a 
time-frame for enacting the recommendations. The proposal was accepted by the 
siK'ialist countries, including China, but rejected by the Western countries, which 
offered an alternative position paper This paper: 

• insisted that the review remain general and balanced, covering all countries, and 
preferably using more information and statistics; 

• suggested more of a function for the UNCTAD secretariat in reviewing structural 
adjustment, paying attention to all groups and to the role of domestic policies; 

• placed the responsibility of resisting protectionism and furthering structural 
adjustment firmly on all countries. 

No decision was taken on the agenda and location of the forthcoming UNCTAD i 
Conference, particularly since G77 had not yet formulated its views on the issues it 
wanted to see covered. It had, however, established its own preparatory committee 
to produce such an agenda. Meanwhile, the TDB instructed UNCTAD's .Seerctary- 
Gcneral to submit a draft provisional agenda to the resumed session of the Boaid on 
16-17 June 1986.'' 
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•‘By comparison with last September’s excellent debate on interdependence we 
have had on this occasion a somewhat colourless and unoriginal exchange of views.' 
Pierre Louis (Jirard, of Switzerland, speaking on behalf of the Or.C'O countries. UN 
Press Release (Geneva) TAD/1NF/17KI, 24 March 19X6. 


A UN Convention on the l.aw of the Sea (UNCLOS) 

Preparatory Commission for the International Sea-Bed Authority (ISA) and 
the International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea 
Fourth Session 

Kingston, Jamaica, 17 March-11 April 19X6 

■The Preparatory Commission, consisting of representatives of the 159 countries 
and international organisations which are signatories to UNCLOS, conducted 
discussions on three main issues: commercial exploitation of the sea-bed outside the 
regulations provided by UNCLOS; overlapping claims to sea-bed ootiuixgsetes; aod 
the rules of procedure for the organs of the ISA. 

The Commission adopted by vote a resolution explicitly criticising Britain and 
West Germany for failing to ratify UNCLOS, and for issuing licences to private 
companies, allowing them to begin commercial exploitation of the international 
sea-bed, thus undermining the Convention. According to the resolution, proposed 
by the Ciroupof 77 (G77) and adopted by a vote of .59 to 7 against (Belgium. Canada, 
f'rance. Italy. Japan. Luxembourg and the Netherlands) with 19 abstentions, these 
actions were ‘wholly illegal and devoid of any basis for creating legal rights'. The 
move followed a similar condemnation at the previous session of the L’S. which had 
also not ratified UNCLOS, and was actively proposing an altcniativc 'reciprocating 
states' regime' involving Britain and West Germany, which entailed issuing licences 
to private companies in opposition to UNCLOS arrangements.'' The dexeloping 
countries were concerned that the unlimited exploitation ot sea-bed minerals by 
private companies would flwHl and depress mineral markets, to theses ere iletrinient 
of land-based mineral producers. They also foresaw protracted disputes if mining 
companies were to operate without regulation in areas disputed between siaies- 
partics to UNCLOS and noii-partics. Britain and West Germany. present as 
observers at the session, argued, however, that UNCLOS had not yet entered into 
force and had not achieved universality. The treaty is to come into lorcc a year after 
sixty states have ratified it. So far there are twenty-six ratifications. Moreover. 
Britain. West Germany, the US and other countries had abstained at its adoption in 
19X2, on the basis that its provisions for regulating sea-bed mining restricted the 
rights and interests of private enterprise. These countries s;iid that even when it 
became law. UNCLOS would bind only those states which had ratified it. 

Progress was reported at the session towards the resolution ol the problem ot 
overlapping claims to sea-bed mining areas. Of the four states qualifying princi|ially 
for ‘pioneer investor' .status, only India's claims, in the Indian Ocean, were 
uneontested. Thoscof France. Japan and the Soviet Ihiioii overlapped, mainly in the 
north-east Pacific Ocean, and those claims needed to be settled before the rules of 
registration of pioneer investors could be finalised and registration begin. The 
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Commission heard that the ‘Arusha Understanding' reached between the four states 
during confidential negotiations in Tanzania in February 1986, provided the basis for 
a final agreement. It was noted informally at the session, however, that commercial 
exploitation of the sea-bed might not begin in earnest for several years, despite the 
settling of claims. It appeared that financiers were wary of providing funds for 
research and development while the international legal regime governing the 
sea-bed remained unclear. 

'lire Commission completed the first reading of the procedural rules of the ISA 
Council, which is to consist of thirty-six members representing regional groups and 
major interests. It postponed consideration of the .setting up of a finance committee, 
on the basis that all financial mutters would be considered together at a later stage. It 
also continued discussion of the procedural rules of the ISA Assembly, and began to 
consnier those of the Legal and Technieal Commission, one of the two main organs 
of the C'ouncil. The Commission also heard reports on the work of its four special 
commissions.'’ 

The next session of the Commission was .scheduleil for New York, from 11 
August-5 September 1986.^ 


ACommission on Transttational Corporations (TNCs) 

Twelfth Session 

New York, April 1986 

■The Commission's regular session adopted three resolutions concerning TNC' 
in South Africa and Namibia, and the activities of the Centre on Transnationti 
Coqiorations ((TC). 

A resolution proposed by the Group of 77 (G77) condemned the apartheid regimi 
in South Africa and its illcg;il occupation ol Namibia, together with those TNCs tha 
continued to collaborate with the regime in the nuclear, military and economic fields 
in violation of the relevant UN General Assembly and Security Council resolutions 
It urged all states, organisations, banks and TNCs to implement the recommen 
dations of the panel ol eminent persons which had conducted hearings oi 
the activities of TNCs in Southern Africa. It also recommended the continuation o 
the Secretariat’s work in collecting and disseminating information on the activities o 
TNCs in the region, and its presentation of an up-dated report to the Commission ' 
thirteenth regular session, 'llie resolution was adopted by .12 votes to ."I (Britain 
Switzerland and the US), with 6 abstentions (Canada. France, Italy, Japan, thi 
Netherlands and West Germany), The countries abstaining on the resolution, o 
voting against it, tended to reaffirm their opposition to apartheid, as well as ti 
sanctions against it, or stressed the adherence of TNCs associated with their owi 
countries to existing codes of conduct." 

A further resolution adopted by a vote of .11 -9-1, proposed further research am 
analysis by the CTC on the role of TNCs, and ways in which their function could hi 
improved. The CTC was to report to the Commission at its next session. A resolutior 
adopted by consensus recommended that the Centre bring up to date its report oi 
‘Transnational Banks: Operations, Strategies and Their Fffects in Developim 
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itries’, including analysis of such issues as the ways in which transnational banks 
tiate on external debt with developing countries, and the interaction 
cen the.se banks and the Internatirrnal Monetary Fund (IMh).'’ 


JNFSCO 

ixecutive Board Meeting 
•arts, 7-2.^ May ld«(i 

he key issues on the agenda were financial problems attendant on the L'S and 
h withdrawals from LINLSC’O in ldK4 and ldK5 resix'ctively. and Britain's 
st for observer status in the orgamsatum. Also discussed, though not on the 
tl agenda, was the prospect of nominating a new Director-fieneral when the 
of Amadou Mahtar M'Bow expires in November IS»«7. 
lis opening speech, the Direetor-fJeneral said that the .ft) ixr cent reduction in 
SC'O's budget owing to the withdrawal of the US. Britain .ind Singapore, had 
sitated the abolition of S5H staff posts in the secretariat, in addition to the 47 
ie previous year. The executive Board did not, however, accept a Soviet 
isal, first made at the previous Board meeting in September Ids.'.'" lor the 
essivc removal of US and British nationals from ILNL.St'O's stall, as u means 
ds fulfilling these cuts. A compromise proposal adopted by the Board's 
nistrative and Finance Commission did. however, recommend ellorts to 
ve the 'representation of all member-.states' in the secretariat, 
ain's request for observer status in IINI-.SC’O was granted, despite the 
ition of the Soviet Union and the francophone Alrican states, which 
ently felt that it should at least lx subject to delay. Therelevtint icsolution also 
the Director-Cicneral to o|H'n talks on restoring diplomatic immiinitv tor 
;CO officials, which Britain, in the face of strong protest fiom M'Bow. had 
awn in 19Sb. 

ugh the nominations for the post of Uirector-Cieircrul vveie not due until the 
n of 14Sf), moves began among Western eviuntrics to oppose the re-election ol 
*/ to a third term. Tlte position of these countries appeal ei1 to be ih.it thev were 
ger directly campaigning for reforms within the organisation, but hail ievolved 
le removal of M'Bow was a prerequisite for change, I he alleged mefliciencv 
oliticisation' of UNFSCO since 1474. under M'Bow s leadership, were among 
asons cited by the US and Britain for withdrawing, and other countries 
ing Japan threatened to follow suit if M'Bow was re-elected. A rilt seemed to 
merged among the Western countries, howevei. lollovving a meeting ot the 
va Ciroup' in March 14Sb. This group consists ot the twelve Western 
racies which each coniribuie more than one per cent to the combined budget 
JN and its agencies. Hie group apparently agreed in principle to an Australian 
tion that all heads of UN organisations should serve a maMmimi ot ty> 
ar terms. It was reporiedlv div ided, however, by the subsequent action of the 
lian representative at UNESCO. Gough Whitlam. who sent a I till text o the 
ediv confidential minutes of the Cieneva Group meeting to M Bovv and the 
:ive Board. Following this breach of confidentiality, it seemed that some 
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Nicaragua’s government, true. They have never denied u__ 

also three priests occupying ministerial positions as well as o^^iulepen^ftF 
moderates. Nicaragua is not a single-party state nor is T1 ii ni lii 1 isii^filJftWnii 
official ideology. In the Soviet literature, Nicaragua is not even considered a 
‘state of socialist orientation’, a term used to depict countries such as Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan, Angola, South Yemen and Mozambique. Furthermore, the 
Sandinistas have constantly stressed their disagreement with Marx’s 
contention that ‘religion is the opiate of the people’. 

The book under review could be divided into three main sections. The first 
major part is concerned with power and interests. The chapters in this section 
address themselves to issues on the formal structure of government at local, 
regional and national levels. The other chapters delve into the role of 
grass-roots organisation, the armed forces, the Church, women, the 
bourgeoisie, the media, and Nicaragua's ethnic minorities. Some of these 
issues have been the subject of much controversy but the authors deal with 
them adequately. 

The second part of the book is concerned with economic policy. Contrary to 
the Kissinger Commission Report, Nicaragua had used the structuralist 
approach which is common in Latin American countries. Its economic 
performance—as measured by the growth of GNP from 1980 to 1983—has 
actually been the best in Latin America. Its foreign debt, however, has 
increased rapidly from $1.6 billion in 1979 to $4 billion in 1984. Nicaragua is 
also facing a number of serious economic problems, eg a balancc-of-payments 
deficit, a sharp drop in commodity pricing, the heavy cost of the war against the 
contras, lack of credit for development projects, and most recently the US 
trade embargo. 

The third part deals with social policy. This is the real measure of the 
effects of development policies in such areas as agrarian reform, education, 
health, social welfare, housing, food policy and culture. Given the vast 
problems they face, one would expect that little would have been 
accomplished. However, as the authors confirm, more has been achieved in 
some of these areas in the first five years than most Latin American countries 
have achieved in decades. Grass-roots participation has been a key element in 
making possible the literacy crusade in 1980, in preventive health care, 
leighbourhood sanitation, low-income housing, and food distribution, 
lowever, since 1984, some social programmes have been curtailed and human 
nd material resources are being diverted to defence because of the 'contra' 
trar. 

The most interesting part of the book is the discussion of international 
limensions. Since 1979, the Sandinistas have followed an independent 
lon-aligned foreign policy; diversity in diplomatic and economic relations has 
>een central to this policy. Trade and hnancial links with the socialist and 
lon-aligned countries were initiated in 1979-80, and have since experienced a 
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commit themselves to financial assistance in the way the African countries had hoped 
for, and frequently characterised the sum requested as excessive. C'ataloguing their 
own foreign aid endeavours, they insisted that the session was not a pledging 
conference, and that as parliamentary democracies, they had no prior mandate to 
offer specific funds. 

In his own speech, US Secretary of State, George Shultz'^ made efforts to 
demonstrate political support for African moves away from the ‘discredited 
orthodoxies about state-directed development’ towards economic liberalisation and 
providing incentives for individual initiative, and particularly for farmers. He 
elaborated a fivc-ptiint programme for Africa, which included; 

• transferring aid from the public to the private sector; 

• creating a liberal environment for foreign investment; 

• liberalising trade; 

• increasing multilateral lending through the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Dank; 

• funding research into achieving a ‘green revolution‘ in Atrica. comparable to that 
in Asia. 

Like the other major industrialised countries, however, the US was not prepared to 
offer extra aid or t<i countenance a di.scussion of international debt outside the 
existing multilateral financial framework. Nor would debt be considered on any 
other basis than the customary case-by-case approach, which rewarded individual 
debtor countries espousing the requisite adjustment policies. In their opposition to 
regarding Africa's external debt us a special case, the industrialised countries found 
unexpected allies in some non-African developing countries within the Group of 77 
(G77). particularly those in Latin America. These countries, failing to exhibit the 
Third World solidarity sought by Africa, seemed reluctant to allow a form of special 
treatment for debtor countries from which they would be excluded. 

The unyielding stance of the industrialised countries had three exceptions. The 
Netherlands announced its willingness to cancel all service and principal repayments 
for five years, totalling around $W)m. on government Overseas Development 
Assistance loans to low-income African countries which were undertaking effective 
adjustment policies. Canada offered a moratorium on all debt repayments on 
government development loans to sub-.Saharan Africa. Finally, Denmark 
announced that it had submitted a proposal to its parliament for the cancellation of 
outstanding debts owed by Tanzania. 

The UN Programme of Action, adopted by the special session without a vote, 
consisted of two main elements; the African commitment to orchestrate its own 
development, embodied in the APPIZR; and. predicated on that commitment, the 
complementary international response. The $l2Kbn plan was endorsed, but since no 
external financial commitment was forthcoming, countries merely agreed to make 
‘every effort to provide sufficient resources to support and supplement Africa s 
effort'. On debt, ‘the magnitude of Africa's debt and the severe and lestrictive 
burden which it places on many African countries' was recognised, but redress was to 
come only through existing mechanisms, which ‘should respond flexibly and be 
improved appropriately'. Echoing APPER. the programme entailed the highest 
priority for agriculture, to be encouraged through investment and incentives, the 
fostering of the private sector; the improvement of economic performance; the 
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was Strongly influenced by Shariati and was staunchy anti-American, anti- 
Marxist, anti-Shah and anti-clerical. It was constantly on the lookout for 
religious leaders who would ‘betray the revolution'. Election results of the last 
four years are taken at face value (pp 139 and 260). The blend of vehement 
anti-Westernism and anti-communism is treated as if it was something 
completely new in the modern world (pp 330-1). But there were certain 
gentlemen in the 1930s running around in central Europe who spoke a very 
similar language. The official view seeps through Hiro's detailed account of the 
US embassy takeover. The real reason for the takeover is described as the 
desire to ‘seize the documents’ that proved the US was conspiring with the Shah 
and with the Kurdish rebels (p 136). In fact, the real reason was to undercut 
Bazargan's Provisional Government and, in the midst of a national crisis, ratify 
the highly clerical constitution that had been drafted against the wishes of the 
more moderate and secular cabinet ministers. Similarly, Hiro has a full 
chapter—some twenty-seven pages—on the hostage crisis leaving the distinct 
impression that in the whole incident Iran scored a major victory over the US. It 
is only much later, in a brief paragraph tucked away in the chapter on the Gulf 
War (p 173), that one discovers the final outcome of the crisis—Iran had to pay 
$3.7 billion to various Western banks, place $5.4 billion in a special aa'ount to 
cover claims brought by other Western companies and submit to the decisions 
of The Hague International Court. American corporations would be happy to 
see more such Third World victories. In the art of writing history from accounts 
of living participants it is always best to keep in mind Marx's favorite motto: de 
omnibus dubitandum (doubt everything). 

What we still need is a book on the Iranian revolution that will not only ask 
the right questions and provide answers that are scrupulously impartial, but 
will also combine theory with history, social science with empirical data, 
political-science constructs with old-fashioned spade work in primary sources, 
and broad generalisations on politics, especially Third World politics, with a 
healthy respect for the details of the drama being played out in contemporary 
Iran. Maybe the next generation will produce such a book. 
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\bdou Diouf of Senegal, Chairman of the OAIJ. deserihing the gathering as ‘the 
;onfercnce of the last chance’, said that sanctions were the only available means of 
ichievingchange in South Africa, and preventing a conflagration in the country. The 
purpose of the conference, he felt, was to define prcKcdurcs for the practical 
mplementation and coordination of sanctions, in combination with increasing aid to 
he Frontline States (FLS) and to the Southern African liberation movements, the 
African National (kmgre.ss (ANC) and the .South West Africa People's Organisation 
SWAPO). Nigeria was the first country to pledge extra aid for the Fl.S and the 
iberation movements, offering S.Sthn over the next five years. In a further practical 
Titwe, the Nigerian Foreign Minister. Balaji Akinycmi. urged free registry states, 
vhich offer ‘flags of convenience', to make it illegal for oil and shipping companies 
indcr their jurisdiction to trade in oil with .South Africa. 

The Commonwealth Secretary-General, Shridath Rainphal. called on the major 
jconomic powers to cease trading with South Africa, countering their well-rehearsed 
irgument that sanctions would harm the neighbouring states and the people of .South 
Africa most, by pointing out that the FLS had repeatedly announced their willingness 
o accept the consequences of those sanctions. Both he and Oliver Tambo. the 
’resident of the ANC, cited the report of the Lminent Persons' Group (F.PG) which 
lad been set up by the Commonwealth Summit in Nassau in October IWS.'’’ Oliver 
I'ambo said that the failure of the LPG. fully acknowledged in its own report, proved 
hat the Botha regime was not prepared to resolve South Africa's problems by 
icgotiation. lie explicitly condemned the US. Britain and West Germany as 
.'o-conspirators in the crime of apartheid. It was the lew countries that wielded great 
Kiwer and exercised the veto in the UN Security Council, which had hindered the 
ornmlation of a truly global consensus on apartheid, sheltering the regime from 
Iccisive international action. 

The conference adopted a doclaration which said that apartheid was irrctormable. 
hat no encouragement would be given to spurious attempts to reform it. and that it 
nust be ‘totally uprooted and destroyed'. It called for mandatory economic .sanctions 
IS the most effective, peaceful means of ending apartheid, the alternative being 
escalating violence and bloodshed. Urging South Africa's trading partners to 
reassess their (xisitions and eiKiperate in rather than hinder international action.' it 
'aid that it was imptirtunt and urgent for the LIN Security Council to identify the 
Pretoria regime as a grave threat to international security. hence making it liable lor 
the imposition of mandatory sanctions under Article VII of the UN Charter. I'hc 
declaration noted that the movement of world opinion in lat our of sanctions and in 
'Upport of Southern African liberation struggles offered the opportunity lor decisive 
international action against apartheid and for Namibian independence. It cited three 
:rrerequisites for a lasting solution in Southern Africa: 

• the speedy and total elimination of apartheid; 

• the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners; and 

• negotiations with the ‘genuine leaders of the oppressed people of South Africa . 
Included amongst the declaration's provisions were a particular reterenee to the 
ailure of the ‘constructive engagement policy' espoused by the US. and concern at 
he consequences for international peace and security of Israel s collaboration with 
^uth Africa, particularly in the nuclear field. 

The one reservation made to the declaration was by Australia, which said that it 
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did not support the recognition of 'the right of the pteople of South Africa and 
Namibia to choose their means of struggle'. Australia also objected to the naming of 
Britain and the US as obstacles to mandatory sanctions, in applying their vetoes in 
the Security Council. It was these vetoes, the declaration continued, which had 
facilitated South Africa’s increasing destabilisation of the FLS. An original reference 
to the Commonwealth EPG report as finding the Pretoria regime responsible for the 
violence in South Africa w:ts deleted in the course of the debate. 

•The absence of the US, Britain and West Germany from the conference 'is a 
disservice to the conference and an even greater di.s.service to themselves'. Shridath 
Ramphal, Secretary-General of the Commonwealth Secretariat. The Times 
(London) 17 June Id86. 

‘Current reports confirm that the governments of these countries remain 
determined to persist in that ignoble and dishonourable role of allies in a truly 
murderous regime. If those wh(' have the power to impose sanctions fail to do so 
now, then history will surely judge them as co-conspirators and participants in the 
commission of a crime of immense dimensions.’ Oliver Tambo, President of the 
ANC. The 7'//»c.v (London) IS June 1986. 

'The time is now well past the eleventh hour. Comprehensive mandatory sanctions 
are no guarantee for a less violent change in South Africa. They are. however, an 
historical statement that humankind did not sit idly by.' Witness Mangwende. 
Foreign Minister of Zimbabwe, hmiiiiciul Times {Limdon) IK June 1986. 


COMMOIJITIES 


A International Coffee Organisation (ICO) 

Council Meeting 

London. 28 April-2 May 1986 

■In an inconclusive session, the seventy-five members of the ICO discussed the 
allocation amongst the fifty producer countries of new percentage shares in the 
global coffee market. The current export quotas, determined in 1981 and 
reconfirmed in 1984, expire on 30 September 1986. The quotas which replace them 
will, however, remain in force until the expiry of the current International Coffee 
Agreement {1983) in October 1989, 

Disagreements centred on the criteria for determining the quota entitlements ol 
producer countries. The ICO traditionally uses past exprrrt performance levels in 
deciding percentage shares of the market, but at the time of the meeting, this 
criterion favoured countries with small percentage shares at the expense of Brazil, 
with its .30 per cent share of ICO .sales. Since the .suspension of export quotas in 
February 1986'” when the ptKir Brazilian crop had caused prices to rise above the 
ceiling determined by the International Coffee Agreement, other countries had been 
eroding Brazil’s sales, and on current performance would therefore have been 
entitled to higher quotas than they had received at the previous allocation. Brazil, 
however, resisted all suggestions that its percentage share should be reduced, taking 
issue with the fixing of long-term quotas on the basis of one poor year. Furthermore, 
while it was in Brazil’s interests to settle the question of quota allocations as soon as 
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possible, before its sales were further eroded, no other countries seemed willing to 
recognise any urgency in making a decision. As supply quotas were the IC’O's 
mechanism for regulating prices, and had been sus(X;nded when prices rose, there 
seemed to be no need to consider individual quotas until the coffee price fell to levels 
where export controls would be automatically reimposed. There was speculation 
that prices would only begin to near this level of J1.35 per pound atlcr August 1986, 
when the threat of frost in Brazil, and therefore of further shortages, had receded. 
The Council decided merely to establish two working groups, one of consumer 
countries and the other of producer countries, to examine possible criteria for future 
alltKations. Iliese groups were not scheduled to meet till the end of June 1986. 

More decisively, the Council established a system for penalising ICC) producers 
which sell at a discount to non-ICO consumer countries. It was decided that when 
export quotas were reimposed, countries selling their coffee more cheaply to 
non-members, or failing to pnrduce ckKumentary evidence of the arrival of sales to 
non-members, would suffer the sanction of a cut in their export quiUas. It was 
apparently understood at the meeting that the US's continued membership of the 
ICO depended to a certain extent on the Council's agreement to institute such 
penalties. The US confirmed its continued membership at the session, having 
conducted a detailed study of the considerations involved, but the implementation of 
this decision depended on the approval of the US Congress, in turn sensitive to the 
question of abuses by producer countries within the ICO. While the decision on 
penalties had the approval of the majority of the ICO members, it was reported that 
the EEC countries were hostile to the decision, on the basis that it required more 
lime for deliberations. A few EEC countries voted against the llS proposals, while 
most of them abstained.'’’ 


A UN Conference on Natural Rubber. 1985 
Second Session 
Geneva. 5-23 May 1986 

■Representatives of some fifty rubber producing and consuming countries 
attended an inconclusive reconvened session to negotiate u new International 
Natural Rubber Agreement (INRA). Though the current INRA of 1979 expires on 
32 October 1987, its successor agreement should ideally be concluded by October 
1986. to allow time for it to be ratified by governments belore the old pact expires. A 
first attempt at negotiating a new INRA had been made in April-May 1985, but had 
failed owing to disagreements over the price range which the pact would seek to 
defend.^’ 

There was apparently agreement between producing countries (chief among 
which are Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand) and consuming countries (including 
the EEC. the US and Japan) ononly two points: that price stabilisation should be the 
primary objective of a new pact; and that the pact should be 'financially viable . 
There were differences, however, as to the interpretation of these parameters, and as 
to other features of the pact. According to the Conterenee ( hairman. Manaspas 
Xuto of Thailand, there were three key outstanding areas of dispute: 

• Price level and structure; at the previous session producers had suggested a 
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reference price (which determines when the buffer stock manager may or must buy 
or sell rubber to control the price) of 265 Malaysian or Singapore cents per 
kilogramme (against a current reference price of 2(11.66 cents) and this proposal 
apparently still stood, though its proponents implied that it was negotiable. 
Consuming countries had already, however, rejected such a price level as being tix) 
high, and as disregarding market trends, which they believed should be respected by 
any pact. They pointed out that the buffer stock, currently standing at 365,0(K) tonnes, 
had only been purchasing not selling, indicating that even the current reference price 
was very high. The representative of the ECC, Oswald Van Wauve, carefully 
distinguished between price stabilisation and price support. In contrast, the 
producers' spokesman, Ahmed Farouk of Malaysia, considered price stabilisation 
meaningle.ss unle.ss it proved remunerative for producers, fair to consumers and led 
to an expansion in developing countries’ export earnings, lie also argued that the 
higher reference price was needed to offset increasing production costs and to 
encourage investment, which would in turn secure future supply. 

• Price adjustment mechanism: the consuming countries were satisfied with the 
buffer stock as the sole mechanism for controlling prices, while producers wanted to 
consider supplementing it with expwrt controls. 

• Financing the buffer stock: consumer countries, particularly the EEC, wanted the 
buffer stock financed solely by members’ contributions, allowing it no commercial 
borrowing powers. In this regard, they were strongly influenced by the collapse of 
the International I'in Agreement {i rA)’' whose buffer slock operations had ceased 
in October 1985. Their reservations continued despite assurances from the 
Conference Chairman that INRA differs from the ITA in two important respects: 
the buffer .stock manager has no power to trade in forward contracts or make forward 
purchases which he may be unable to finance; borrowing under INRA only occurs at 
the request of a specific government in respect of its own shares in the buffer stock, 
and it therefore remains liable for any debts incurred on its behalf. 

Producers rejected a compromise proposal by Manaspas Xuto to retain the 
present reference price and adjustment mechanism in a new agreement. The session 
adjourned, to resume on 6-17 October 1986.-* 


▲ International Tin ('ouncil (ITC) 

Seventeenth Ordinary Session 
London, 29 May-4 June 1986 

■Tlte ITC’s twenty-two producer and consumer countries met for their second 
session since their last failed attempt to reach a negotiated solution to the ‘tin crisis’. 
The price of tin was currently at a ten-year low of 0,5(K) per tonne, and at the 
previous ITC session in March 1986. all export controls on tin hud been suspended."' 

The market intervention provisions of the sixth International Tin Agreement 
(ITA) had been suspended indefinitely since 24 (October 1985, when the Council 
defaulted on net debts of £9(X)m with no remaining resources to finance them. Since 
that time, numerous abortive attempts to resolve the crisis had been made."'' A few 
creditors had had their claims partially met out of court, but the only remaining 
means of the creditor banks and brokers securing compensation was by suing the 
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ITCs mcmhcT-gDveTninents. which tliscbimetl responsibility for the Council's 
Jebts, on the basis of their sovereign immunity. A final attempt by eleven creditor 
iank.s just prior to the meeting to .settle the problem by negotiation rather than 
itigation failed to clieii a positive response. A letter from the banks to the 
Tiembcr-governments, sent through the ITC Chairman. Peter Lai. and suggesting 
discussions' on the outstanding claims, was merely acknowledged in the C ouncil 
tession, with no suggestion of acceptance. 

No deci.sion on the future of the ITA was taken at the meeting, but there was 
ipparently a consensus that the current agreement would be the last. It was virtually 
Iccided that there would be no renewed attempt at international cooperation to 
regulate tin supplies and prices after the sixth agreement expired at the end of June 
1987. A suggestion that the ITC could be translormed into a study group for 
collecting and disseminatinp information and statistics was al.so rejected. Member- 
governments appeared to wish to distance themselves from the ITC. partly in 
embarrassment at its conspicuous failure, and partly because any continuitv could 
make them more liable to be pursued into court by fTC creditors. It scented likclv. 
however, that an entirely new body, established under the auspices of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) could assume the role of a 
study group for tin. 

The next session of the ITC was scheduled for 1 ? October l9Sf<. in London."' 


DISARMAMENT 


▲ Soviet Union-United Slates 
Arms Control Negotiations; Fifth Round 
Geneva, 8 May-2li June I98(i 

■.Soviet and U.S negotiators met for their fifth round of nuclear and space talks in 
an atmosphere of mutual recrimination. They accused each other of having failed to 
meet the obligation, assumed at the superpower summit in November 198.S.-'’ to 
accelerate their progre.ss towards an agreement. Viktor Karpox. the chief .Soviet 
negotiator, charged the US with having escalated tensions and heightened the 
military threat through its actions against Libya. The chief US negotiator. Max 
Kampelmun, countered by attacking the Sxxviet (Inion's presence in Afghanistan, 
and its supplying of weapons to Colonel Ghadafi. He lurther at'cused the Soviet 
Union of being more concerned with propaganda and splitting the Western alliance 
than with serious arms control.’^ 

The negotiations were further complicated by Soviet suggestions that the 
convening of a second superpower summit de|xended on tlieir achieving specific 
results, particularly in the fields of inicnnediaie-range nuclear forces (INF) and 
nuclear test banning. A preparatory meeting for the summit had been cancelled by 
the Soviet Union in April l98() in protest at the US raid on Libya, and a subsequent 
letter from the Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, to the British Prime Minister. 
Margaret TTiafcher. while more conciliatory about the prospect of a second summit, 
had failed to suggest new proposals to break the deadlock in the Geneva talks. 
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On arrival at Geneva, both sides affirmed that they were bringing no new 
proposals to the table, but expected responses to their standing offers.^ 
Notwithstanding these assertions, and an agreement of confidentiality on the 
substance of the talks, details of new proposals emerged. The US suggested 
improved means of verifying the INF cuts which it had proposed in the previous 
round. It advcK'ated a joint standing commission to investigate alleged violations, 
and continual on-site inspection to ensure the destruction of existing medium-range 
weapons and the absence of new weapons on residual sites. Renewed US emphasis 
had been placed on the verification of arms control measures, in apparent response to 
the paucity t>f information surrounding the accident at the Chernobyl nuclear reactor 
on 26 April 1986. TTie relevance of Chernobyl to arms control was, however, staunchly 
denied by Viktor Karpov, who moreover rejected the US’s INF proposals as a basis 
for negotiation. The Soviet Union, for its part, introduced a draft treaty on INF on LS 
May 1986. It was acknowledged by the US to have been presented without the 
customary surrounding publicity, but was alleged to constitute only a formal 
codification of previous statements. It therefore failed to meet the US requirements 
on at least two counts; it covered medium-range missiles in Hurope without restricting 
Soviet mobile missiles in Asia, and it repeated demands for a freeze on the Briti.sh and 
French independent nuclear forces. 

The main new proposal of the fifth round hailed from the Soviet side. On 29 May 
1986, the Soviet negotiators tabled a proposal for mutual cuts in strategic forces to 
the level of 8,(KK) nuclear charges each, as an interim measure towards the 
achievement of a .“iO per cent cut in strategic weapons. These cuts were, however, to 
be linked to a strengthening of the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. This treaty 
of 1972 restricting defensive weapons .systems, allowed each party to withdraw from 
it following SIX months' notice, on the grounds that the treaty ‘jeopardised its supreme 
interest’. The Soviet Union now proposed a commitment that neither side would 
withdraw from the pact for at least ten to fifteen years. 

On space weapons, the proposal suggested a division into three categories; 

• defensive weapons for intercepting and dc.stroying enemy missiles; 

• offensive weapons for destroying enemy satellites; 

• offensive spaee-to-ear(h weapons, a possible new development, for destroying 
enemy forces. 

The Soviet Union proposed to link restrictions on defensive space weapons, as 
well us on strategic forces, to the strengthening of the ABM Treaty. In a concession 
from its previous position, where the ending of space weapons research was a 
precondition for strategic cuts, there was to be no restriction on basic research, 
though no new laboratory research beyond the basic threshold already reached in the 
US was to be permitted. There was to be a ban on building prototypie defensive- 
weapons. There could also be separate agreements to liquidate existing anti-satellite 
weapons and prohibit the development of new ones, or of spaee-to-earth weapons, as 
partial measures towards a comprehensive accord on space weaponry. 

On INF, the Soviet Union proposed the interim elimination of all US and Soviet 
medium-range missiles in Europe, and a freeze on the numbers of British and 
French weapons, though they would be exempt from initial cuts. A letter from 
Mikhail Gorbachev to President Reagan on 22 June 1986, was reported to have 
hinted at a possible compromi.se on INF which would allow the Soviet Union to 
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retain some medium-range missiles in Europe and Asia, with corresponding US 
retentions in Europe and elsewhere. 

The informal US response, as signalled by cimciliatory remarks by President 
Reagan,^'* was cautiously positive. The initial impression appeared to be that 
concessions had been made but that the proposal required further negotiation. The 
plan reverted to the definition of ‘strategic’, contained in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty (SALT), as ‘long-range’, rather than the Soviet Union’s insisting 
on classifying as strategic all missiles capable of striking Soviet territory, including, 
therefore, US medium-range missiles in Europe. It also made the concession of 
excluding from cuts US forward-based systems (such as fighter bombers in Europe 
and on aircraft carriers), though it did require their levels to be frozen. It permitted 
long-range (more than 6()()km) sea-launched cruise missiles on submarines (where 
the .Soviet Union positioned most of its own) while banning them from surface 
vessels (where the US stationed them). 

A further Soviet suggestion at Cleneva covered verification of long-range mobile 
mis.silcs. apparently as a challenge to the US contention that their activity was 
unverifiable and therefore merited a total ban. Rather than being a detailed 
proposal, the Soviet plan indicated possible means of verification, such as 
monitoring missiles as they leave the factories, and restricting them to certain 
specified ureas in tirder to facilitate detection. It was reported that the Soviet 
suggestions mirrored previous U,S verification proposals, and in that sense, too. 
constituted a challenge to the US to accept the implications ot their own stated 
position. 

The chief Soviet proposal of the fifth round came after President Reagan had made 
a major announcement on the impending implementation ot a US ‘proportionate 
response’ to alleged Soviet violations of SALT II. On 27 .March IMSb President 
Reagan had proclaimed his intention to breach SALT II by continuing to equip US 
B-52 bombers with cruise missiles, beyond the 1,^1) bombers stipulated by SAL T 11. 
unless the Soviet Union curbed its alleged violations of the treatv. Me said that 
the Soviet Union had developed a second land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM). the SS-Z.*!, and the illicit encoding ol missile lest data, in 
contravention of SALT 11.1 le cited two further conditions for US observation ot the 
treaty as the reverstil of the Soviet Union's uiipreeedentcd aims build up. and its 
allowing progress at the Geneva arms talks. In the meantime, the US would remain 
within the technical bounds of the treaty by dismantling two obsolete Poseidon 
submarines as sea trials began on a new Trident submarine, the .WiWu. the 
Soviet Union’s Geneva proposal was, however, understood to have been formulated 
before Reagan's announcement, and not to constitute a reply to it. I he Soviet 
response, contained in a statement on ,11 May IWb. was to condeniii the I'S attitude 
to SALT II us a threat to arms control in general, to deny the alleged violations, and 
to declare its intention to increase its own forces if the US exceeded the limits ot the 
treaty.’* 

At the end of the fifth round. Max Kampelman expressed a cautious optimism 
over the main Soviet proposal, a tone which Viktor Karpov resolutely refused ti' 
echo. The talks were set to resume on IKSeptember I'Wd. by which time the I'S had 
undertaken to prepare its formal response. *' 

•‘I have determined that in the future, the United States must base decisions 
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regarding its strategic forte structure on the nature and magnitude of the thre; 
posed by Soviet strategic forces and not on standards contained in the SAL 
structure which have been undermined by Soviet non-compliance, and especially in 
flawed SALT 11 Treaty which was never ratified, would have expired if it had bci 
ratified, and has been violated by the Soviet Union.' US President Ronald Keagai 
announcing the US decision no longer to consider itsell bound by SALT I 
International Herald Tribune (Paris) 28 May mub. 

‘Tbc situation at the Cicneva talks on nuclear and space weapons has clearly bei 
aggravated . . . The grave doubts we had even earlier about the real wish of tl 
American side to have new agreements have now been forcefully supportec 
Anatoli Dobrynin, senior foreign policy adviser to the Soviet leader, Mikhi 
fiorbachev. International Herald Tribune (Paris) 21-22 June 198(1. 


NORTH ATLAN’l 1C TRKATY ORGANISATION (NATO) 


▲ Defence Planning Committee (DPC) 

Brussels, 22-2.^ May 1986 

■T'be spring session <if the biannual DPf' was attended by defence ministers fro 
NATO’s sixteen member-countries. France was not represented, as it docs n 
piirticipate in strictly military discussions within the alliance. The ministers wer 
however, considering within the routine framework of the DPC. a US proposal 
recommence the maniilacture of chemical weapons after a lull ol seventeen yeai 
probably the most significant NATO decision since the deployment of Crtii.se ai 
Pershing missiles in Lurope. 

The proposal was being presented to the committee by US Defense Secretat 
Caspar Weinberger, as a ‘force goaf or a suggested NATO objective which had bei 
approved at previous stages by N A I'O’s permanent ambassadors," and only awaiti 
the formality of a ministerial ‘rubber stamp', duly accorded to most force goals. Tl 
proposal was the result of a decision by the US Congress in December 1985 
authorise the manufacture of chemical weapons (ended by President Nixon in 1% 
on certain conditions; first, that the approval ol the North Atlantic Council, NAT(. 
highest decision-making body was secured; and second, that contingency plans f 
the deployment of chemical weapons were agreed with NATO members. On tl 
btisis of these conditions, an initial $167m would be released to start production 
chemical weapons on 1 October 1986, but their actual assembly would only begin ( 
1 October 1987 on condition that no international treaty banning chemical weapo 
had been agreed, and subject to various guarantees on the safety of handling ai 
storage. 

The weapons under consideration were 155mm artillery shells containing (j 
nerve gas, and 'big-eye' binary chemical bombs, containing two non-toxic substanc 
which combined to produce lethal VX nerve gas. The reasons cited f 
manufacturing such weaptms were an alleged Soviet build-up of chemical weapon 
estimated by the I IS to reach between 200,01)0 and 700,000 tons; the obsolescence 
the exi.sting NATO chemical arms deployed exclusively in West Germany; tl 
enhanced tiafety in storing binary weapons; and the need to negotiate a ban i 
chemical weaponry with the Soviet Union from a position of strength. 
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Prior to the meeting. West Germany and Britain had both given their approval of 
the US’s force goal on the basis of certain understandings. An agreement reached 
during the Tokyo Summit In early May 1986. between President Reagan and 
Chancellor Kohl of West Germany specified that, unlike the existing weapons, the 
new arms would he stored in the US until a crisis period of war or transition to war 
necessitated their transler to Fvurope; the old sUKkpile would be withdrawn from 
West Germany by the end of 1992; the consent of the West German government 
would he a prerequisite of their deployment there; and there would be no 
■singularity' of deployment, or in other words. West Germany would not be the only 
NATO country asked to station them. Britain, too, gave its approval on the basis that 
no binary weapons would be stored in Europe in ’peacetime' Ihowever defined) and 
none would be deployed in Europe without prior consultations. 

The DPC ‘took note’ as requested of the ambassadors' decision to approve the US 
force goal. Six members, however, Denmark. Greece. Iceland. Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Norway expressed doubt that such a decision could be taken 
without unanimity being required, and registered their deep reservations Onlv 
Britain, Canada and West Germany gave their full support, other countries such as 
Belgium and Italy expressing grave doubts about allowing chemical weapons to be 
deployed on their own territory even in time of crisis. .After the meeting. Caspar 
Weinberger said that contingency plans for the deplov ment of bmarv w capons were 
now in the process of being formulated. It was not certain, however, whether the US 
Congress would accept the decision in the DPC as a luUilment ol their original 
condition, or as indicative of the degree ol NA'IO support which it h.id been 
seeking.''* 

•‘It is the Soviet llnion which is at fault in making and stockpiling chemical 
weapons. It is they who should be asked to stop.‘ Maigarct Thatcher, the British 
Prime Minister, defending the US decision to recommence the manut;icture of 
chemical weapons. Financial /'imev (London) 24 Vl.iv l9S(i. 

A NATO decision to approve chemical weapons would send .i 'wrong signal at the 
wrong time' to the .Soviet Union, .laapde Hoop Schelfer. NA’I U .imbassador tor the 
Netherlands, denying that the decision wmild have .i s.ilut.'iiv ettect on the 
negotiations for a treaty banning chemical weapons. Fhc (iiuinlinn (1 ondon) 17 Mav 
1986. 

'There is a kind of collective memory in Euro|X’ .iboiii \korld \k;ir 1. Gas is 
considered more of a threat than nuclear we;ipons.' Johan .lorgen Holst Defence 
Minister of Norway, explaining Norway's reservations about the decision. 
InlerniitUmal Herald Tribune (Paris) 2^ May 1986. 


AMinisterial Council Meeting 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 29-.J() May 1986 

•Foreign ministers from NATD’s member-countries attended a meeting ol the 
North Atlantic Council dominated by the i.ssues ol l-.ast-West arms control. ( hiet 
among the.se was the announcement made by US President Reagan on March 
1986 concerning the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (S.ALl IDof 1979. which had 
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never been ratified by the US Senate, but to which both sides ostensibly adhered 
Alleging Soviet violation of the treaty. President Reagan had said that unless thi 
Soviet Union rectified its transgressions, the US would no longer consider itsel 
bound by it beyond the autumn of 1986. In the meantime, the US proposed to keef 
within its confines by dismantling two obsolete Poseidon submarines while beginninj 
sea trials on a new Trident submarine, the Nevada. 

US Secretary of State, George Shultz, defended Reagan's statement during tht 
Council meeting, depicting SALT II as deeply flawed, in that it was obsolete 
restricting delivery missiles rather than warheads was unratified by the US am 
violated by the Soviet Union. Shultz particularly cited the creation of the Sovie 
SS-2.S missile and the development of a system of coding data emitted by missiles ii 
flight, thereby making them more difficult to track. The US position was apparently 
however, vociferou.sly criticised by other NATO members, led by Canada, Britain 
West Germany and France. They were reported to have urged that SALT II bi 
respected until a new arms agreement was concluded, on the basis that even a flawet 
treaty was Isetter than none. They considered, moreover, that the gesturi 
jeopardised progress in the Cieneva arms talks (see above) and in arms control ii 
general. While Shultz acknowledged the considerable criticism levelled against thi 
US position, and his complete isolation amongst the other ministers, there was m 
apparent move in the US stance. He did, however, reaffirm US support fo' 
East-West arms control, and urged the Soviet Union to negotiate ‘radica 
reductions' to replace the flawed SAl.T II. 

The Council agreed to establish a high-level task force on conventional forci 
reductions. Its object was to be the tormulution of comprehensive thougl 
unspecified proposals for the Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction talks (MBFR 
in Vienna, and for the Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measure 
and Disarmament in Europe (CDE) in Stockholm. Its aim was to accelerate both set' 
of talks, with the object of reaching an agreement in Stockholm by the beginning o 
September 1986, Its interim report would be presented to the NA TO Council ir 
October 1986 and a linal report prepared for the December 1986 ministerial meetini 
in Brussels." 

•SALT II is ‘an important component in the process of arms control and we don' 
want that process to come unravelled'. Sir Cieoffrey Howe. British F’oreigr 
Secretary, questioning the US position on the treaty. Iiiiernalional Herald Trihiim 
(Paris) 31 May - 1 June 198f). 

If the US breaks SALT 11, 'that would not be endorsed by NATO and certainly noi 
by the government of Canada". Brian Mulroncy. Prime Minister of Canada, befori 
the meeting in Halifax. The Guardian (London) .30 May 198(). 


WARSAW PACT 


▲ Political Consultative Committee Meeting 
Budapest, 10-11 June 1986 

■The summit was attended by the leaders of the Warsaw Pact's seven member- 
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countries; Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary. Poland, Romania 
and the .Soviet Union. 'ITic main concern in the final communique was with 
disarmament, in both nuclear and chemical weapons. The summit also issued a 
statement to NATf) member-states and all European countries, proposing a 
programme of conventional force reductions in Europe.’'’ 

The communique contained the following proposals w'ith regard to disarmament ; 

• a mutual US and .Soviet moratorium on nuclear testing, and the negotiation ol a 
test ban; 

• liquidation of Soviet and US medium-range missiles in Europe, and a freeze on the 
nuclear arsenals of France and Britain; 

• agreements at the bilateral Geneva talks on nuclear and space arms, and continued 
US observation of the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT 11), 

• elimination of chemical weapons by the year 2(HK); 

• conventional arms and armed forces reductions in Europe and ghibiilly; 

• effective verification at all stages and in all fields. 

In its address to NATO, the summit repeated a proposal first made by the .Soviet 
leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, at the East German Communist Party Congress on IS 
April 1986.’’ Gorbachev had proposed the enlargement ol the zone included in the 
Vienna talks on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions (MBER) to encompass all 
territory 'from the Atlantic to the Urals’. He had also suggested including tactical 
nuclear weaperns as well as conventional ones, in the purview of the talks. 'I here was 
some speculation that the proposals for conventional arms reductions were designed 
to dispel European fears that cuts in the superpowers' nuclear weapons would leave 
Western Europe exposed to the threat of Soviet conventional military might. There 
were also proposals for verification, which had tradiiiondllv been one of the main 
obstacles to agreement at the Vienna talks. 

TTie summit proposals included the following; 

• NATO and the Warsaw Pact would each withdraw IDtl.lXXlio l.Ml.tHK) troops from 
Europe over one or two years. The units would be disbanded and their aimaments 
and equipment dismantled; 

• The Warsaw Pact would be prepared to reduce its land and tactical air lorces in 
E^urope by 25 per cent by 149(1 if NATO would do the s.iine. I his would entail cuts ot 
around .50(),(X)() men each; 

• there should be accompanying cuts m tactical nuclear w capons (of a r.inge of iqi to 
KKK) kilometres) stored in Europe. Their waiheads would be destroyed; 

• an international forum on conventional force cuts, involving European countries, 
the US and Canada, would be convencil. and the MBER fr.inievvork broadened to 
encompass the larger regional area, and all l-.uropean countries; 

• discustiiun of the initative could take place at the second stage ol the Stvickholm 
Conference on Security- and Confidence-Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe (CDE); 

• verification of cuts would be by national technical means and international 
procedures, including on-site insiiection. 

Other issues mentioned in the final communique were; the forthcoming L N 
International Conference on Disarmament and Development. which was w elcomed, 
making the Mediterranean a zone of peace; creating an international regime for the 
safe development of nuclear power, including the creation ol a mechanism for 
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prompt warning and supply of information: and enhancing the role of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA).”* 

•‘I may be wrong, but I think that until now the Americans have been using 
verification as a bluff ... It increasingly appears that the United .Slates and some 
other NATf) members no longer have any interest in disarmament agreements.' 
Vladimir Petrov'sky. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, present at the meeting. Thv 
(iiinrdian (London) 12 June 1W6. 


IMF/WORLI) BANK 


A Intergovernmental (iroupof24 ((i24) 

Special Ministerial Meeting 
Buenos Aires, 6 March 19K6 

■Finance and economic ministers of the Oroup of 24 developing countries met for 
the first time outside their usual schedule of meetings, which are normally 
immediately before the spring and autumn meetings of the IMF and World Bank. 
They were meeting at the suggestion of Juan Sourrouille, Argentina's Economic 
Minister, to assess the "Baker Plan’ on international debt, pul forward by LIS 
Treasury Secretiiry, James Baker in Seoul in October and review 

developments in preparation for the forthcoming spring meetings (see below). 

President Rtiiil Alfonsin. who opened the meeting, said that notwithstanding 
strenuous adjustment efforts on the part of indebted developing countries, 
adjustment reniiiined asymmetrical, in the absence of efforts by industrialised 
countries to coordinate their own (xilicies. The ministers agreed on their criticism of 
the current ad hoc short-term adjustment approach to debt, iis inappropriate to the 
severity of the crisis. While welcoming the Baker Plan, the ministers followed the 
Cartagena (iroup of Latin American debtors in qualifying their support.'”' Though 
the industrialised countries had recognised the political nature of the debt problem, 
and the need for growth, the ministers found the initiative insufficient in the face ol 
debtor countries' current problems with declining oil prices and commodity export 
revenues. I'hey stressed that the capacity to service debts would only improve if the 
transfer of resources to developing countries were increased and credit flows 
maintained. In particular, they advocated: 

* increased multilateral lending; 

• the creation of a new credit facility, or the expansion of the existing compensatory 
financing facility to alleviate the debt service burden due to historically high real 
interest rates, and including compen.sation for short-falls in oil export revenues: 

• the reduction of interest rates on existing loans to the large debtor countries, thus 
endorsing a proposal by Argentina, first made at a Cartagena Group meeting in 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, in February lySb,"*' 

* equal status between developed and developing cxruntries within multilateral 
agencies. 

The G24 also proposed that a subcommittee within the IMF and World Bank be 
established to prepare for an international monetary conference, which would have 
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three basic themes: debt; capital transfers: and monetary reform. (Jn specific means 
of improving concessionary flows to developing countries, they called for; 

• an allocation of Special IJrawing Rights (SORs) of $25bn-$.^)hn in the next year, 
and a further allcKution the following year; 

• the terms and conditions of Trust Fund reflows to be the same as those of the 
original IMF Trust Fund; 

• a minimum annual increase in Wr»rld Bank lending of h.Z per cent, necessitating a 
general capital increase for the World Bank; 

• a substantial replenishment for the International Lievelopmcnt Association 
(IDA), with no tightening of the conditions of its loans; 

• a continued role for regional development banks: 

• increased Overseas Development Assistance (ODA) from donor countries. 
Regarding earlier reports of the Oroup of It) (till)) and the (iroup ol 24 on 

monetary reform, the ministers expressed dis;>ppi>intmcnt that little progress had 
been made towards formulating specific propo.sals."'^ The 024 suggested that a 
representative committee of ministers from developed and developing countries be 
established to follow up the reports. They stres.sed that it should take decisions by 
consensus, rather than on the basis of weighteil voting. 

‘ITie 024 was scheduled to meet again in April IDKb in New York (sec below).*' 
•‘The debt crisis docs not result primarily from the domestic policies ot debtor 
countries but from the impact of discriminatory and influlionarv [lolicies pursued bv 
a majority of industrial countries on the balance of payments position of dcvcloiting 
countries.' President Raiil Alfonsin of Argentina, opening the meeting. IMF Survey 
(Washington DC) 17 March l‘JK6. 

‘Effective refornt of the international monetary system should be discusseil m the 
context of a conference in which debt and the flow of funds to developing nations 
must be included.'Juan Sourrouille. Argentina's Economic Minister and Chairman ol 
the meeting. Intcrnatumal Heruld Trihunc (Paris) S ') March I'tSb. 


ACiroup of Twenty-Four ((i24) 

Ministerial Meeting 
6-7 April 1W6 

Ciroupof Ten (CilD) 

Ministerial Meeting 
« April 1986 

IMF Interim Committee 
Twenty-sixth Meeting 
9-10 April 1986 

IMF/World Bank Development Committee 
Twenty-eighth Meeting 10-11 April 1981' 

Washington DC 

■The dominant issues at the mid-year meetings of the IMI- and World Bank 
policy-making committees were debt and international economic ciHirdination. 
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no agreement could be reached on a new allocation of Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs). Both committees, however, endorsed the IMf'screation on 27 March 1 
of a Structural Adjustment Facility (.SAF) to provide balance-of-payments assistance 
to countries eligible for loans from the International Development Association 
(IDA). The $,^bn facility was formed from IMF Trust Fund reflows, and was to be 
backed by World Bank funding through IDA. India and China had agreed to refrain 
from using the facility, despite being eligible to do so on the grounds of their low per 
capita incomes.'*^ 

In its own deliberations, the DevcUipment Committee'''' endorsed a major 
expansion in the size and scope of the World Bunk's lending programme, urging the 
Bank to support growth-oriented adjustment programmes as well as investment 
projects. TTic Committee repeated its earlier view that the Bank 'should not be 
constrained by lack of capital or borrowing authority in meeting future demand", and 
most members favoured an immediate capital increase lor the Bank, though the US 
remained unenthusiastic. The Development Committee aKo hearil a progress report 
on the negotiations for the eighth replenishment of the International Development 
Association (IDA VIII). These negotiations had begun in Pans in January 19S6 
and continued on 7-8 April 1986 in Washington.'" While a majority in the 
Development Committee favoured a sum of $12bn for the World Bank's soft loan 
arm in the period 1987-‘t(). difficulties in the IDA negotiations suggested that the 
replenishment might be in jeopardy. Japan, currently contributing 18.7 per cent of 
IDA's funds (compared with .‘'.Id per cent of the World Bank's capital) was 
threatening to make its contribution dependent on an increased shareholding in the 
World Bank, and on consequent increased voting I'Hswer. It was not known whether 
such an increase would he forthcsiming. but it seemed unlikely that the goal of S12bn 
for IDA could be reached if Japan reduced its contribution.'' 


THK NORTH 


▲ (iroup of I'ive (Ci,‘'| 

Meeting of Finance Ministers 
Washington DC, 8 April l'>8ti 

■F'inance ministers and central bank governors from the (iroup of Five 
industrialised countries (Britain. F'rance. Japan. W'est (ieiniany and the ILS) held a 
closed session in the margins of the spring International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank meetings (see above). 

rhe main subject of the discussions was reported to have been a tentatis c proposal 
by the US Treasury Secretary, Janies Baker, for the increased coordination of 
economic policies, beyond cimperation on exchange and interest rates, between the 
members of the group. 1'hc proposal was undcrstiHid to entail the determining of 
medium-term objectives for each of the industrial economies, in such areas as 
growth, inflation and external balances, using objective indicators' to ascertain the 
compatibility of these goals, and their con.sistency with balanced world growth. The 
US was apparently in favour of the proposal not least as a means of reducing the US s 
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record trade deficit. In this connection, James Baker was alstr reported to have 
emphasised the need for Japan and West Germany, with their large trade surpluses, 
to accelerate domestic growth, if the present pattern of exchange rates was to 
succeed in redressing global trade imbalances. Japan was equally under pressure 
from the other governments to allow the yen to appreciate further, and to case its 
fiscal policy, as a means of increasing its imports and thus diminishing its trade 
surplus. While some support was reportedly lent to Baker's suggestion for increased 
economic policy coordination, notably by the British finance minister, Nigel 
l.awson. it was uncertain as to how governments could be prevailed upon to alter 
their policies if they were found to he incompatible. Japan and West Ciermany were 
notably sceptical of the proposal. 

(i.'i also seemed likely to initiate another round of concerted cuts in short-terr 
interest rates, though no definite lime was suggested for such a round.'’ 


AUrgartisation for hconomic ('oo(x*ration and Development (OLt'D) 
Thirty-fifth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Paris, 17-18 April l'J86 

■rinance, foreign and trade ministers from the OKC'D's twenty-four mcmbei 
countries were presented at their annual meeting with an optimistic forecast for th 
world economy, following the decline in oil prices. They were unable, however, ti 
resolve deep differences among themselves on two principal issues: econonii 
strategies for Japan and Western Hurope; and international trade, particularly ii 
agriculture. 

In a major sfx'cch to the meeting, L'S Treasury .Secretary James Baker reassessei 
the prospects lor a reduction in the US's record trade deficit, lie first recalled th 
neetl to stem protectionist pressure within the US by redressing the country' 
external trade imbalance, as the rationale behind the T’la/a Pact' of September l‘J8 
on lowering the value ol the dollar.'' At the dollar's current rate of value, hi 
continued, the US deficit could not be reduced to what he termed a ‘sustainable’ levc 
without faster growth in Japan and Western Kurope. He therefore urged tin 
adoption of policies in these regions which would contribute to faster expansion o 
output, in preference to the alternative course of action, further depressing th 
dollar's value. Baker made clear that he was not advcK’ating an incrca.se in spiendin; 
as a means of boosting output, but rather a relaxing of restrictive fiscal and monetar; 
policies, including a lowering of taxes and interest rates, us a means of increasinj 
investment, employment and consumer demand. The regions with large tradi 
surpluses, Europe and Japan, however, resisted Baker’s pressure to commi 
themselves to closing what he termed their ‘growth gap’ with the US. 'I’he fina 
GEC^D communique'’’ merely stated their agreement to take account of favourabli 
trends in the world economy to promote stronger growth over the medium tern 
while avoiding the re-kindling of inflation. The ministers did, however, agree to seel 
to intensify cooperation in eliminating current account imbalances between tin 
principal economies, having promoted exchange rate stability at levels ‘bette 
reflecting' economic fundamentals. 
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The Council met amidst growing tensions between the US and the LUC. triggered 
by the imposition by Spain and Portugal of EF-Cagricultural tafillson 1 March IMKh, 
as a condition of entry into the EEC on 1 January 1986. The US estimated that the 
cr)st of these tariffs in terms of US farm exports amounted to an annual sum ot 
$5«()m. It had consequently threatened to increase its tariffs and introduce quotas on 
[•EC farm exports to the US. unless it was granted compensation, or the measures 
were removed. On 9 March 1986, the E.LC had countered by threatening to retaliate 
against US farm exports to the EEC. While neither side indieated a softening of 
position at the meeting, the OEf'D communique acknowledged the shorteomings of 
domestic agricultural subsidies and protectionism, as inhibiting adjustment, and 
creating global over-supply. The ministers accepted the urgent need lor 
strenuous efforts to reorient such agricultural policies. 

On the subject of a new round of multilateral trade negotiations uniler the f iencral 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the ministers agreed; 

• to support the launching of a new round, but without acceding to I !S requests to 
specify the date as September 1986; 

• to accept, tacitly, the inclusion of agricultural trade on the agenda (though there 
was no mention of the issue in the final communique); 

• to seek maximum UheraUsatioa in renegotiating the Multi-Eihrc Arrangement 
(MEA), but without consenting to the inclusion of textiles in a new tiATl' round. 
Only a fcw’ governments acknowledged the goal of negotiation to be the full 
application of GATT rules to trade in textiles; 

• to seek inclusion of 'trade-related aspects' of foreign direct iniestment and the 
protection of intellectual property. This wording was a compromise between the US. 
which wanted investment and patents and copyrights included iinpros isionally under 
GATT, and the EEC, which warned against overloading the agenda of the new 
round. 

Moves to make mixed credits iii export financing more expensoe and 'transparent' 
met with overwhelming opposition, particularly from Ja)xm. and were .ibaiidoned. 

In a section in the communique on relations wiih deseloping countries, the 
ministers emphasised the need for growth-oriented structural adiustment and 
expanding trade as means of resolving the problem ot international debt. Welcoming 
the 'Haker Plan' on international debt, as a growth-oricnied strategy on a 
ease-by-case basis, they referred to (he need to miproie f'liianciiig m the developing 
countries by mobilising domestic savings, stemming capital flight and attracting bank 
credits and foreign direct investment, which 'should pla\ a more prominent role in 
future capital flows'. The ministers also recognised a need for the fJEC I) countries to 
make the external environment more favourable lor dec eloping ciiimtries. by 
improving their own growth and adju-stment; ensuring freer access to iheir markets; 
resuming export-credit cover to countries adopting efleetive adjustment policies; 
encouraging new investment in developing countries, and providing adequate 
financial flows on concessional terms. The plight ot sub-Saharan Atrica was 
particularly noted, with recommendations of growth-oriented policy reform, 
structural adjustment measures and more OEC'O aid through bilateral and 
multilateral channels." 

•'What we want to start with the (EuropeanI f onimunity is a long-term process to 
negotiate not onlv our barriers but our reforms planned for agriculture . . We 
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desperately need to find a way to resolve the farm dispute before it erupts into some 
form of open warfare.' James Baker. US Treasury Secretary, at a press conference 
before the mectinp. Jnicrnatinnal Herald Tribune (Paris) IK April 1986. 


ATwelfth Western Economic Summit 
Tokyt). 4-6 May 1986 

■Ix;aders of the seven major industrialised countries (Britain, Canada, France. 
Italy. West Ciermany and the US) held their annual mectinf; in Tokyo.''’ They were 
joined by two EEC representatives: Jacques Odors, of the European Community 
Commission, and Ruud Lubbers. Prime Minister of the Netherlands, in his capaeitv 
as President of the European Council. Meeting in the wake of the US raid on Libya 
on 14 April 1986 and the accident at the Soviet Union's Chernobyl nuclear reactor on 
2.‘i April 1986, their discussions centred initially on prditical issues, and resulted in 
two stiitements and a political declaration. In international economic matters, 
though the summit was hailed by the US Treasury Secretary, James Baker, as 
marking the most significant development since the adoption of floating exchange 
rates in I97.L the leaders left fundamental disagreements unresolved in their final 
seventeen-point economic declaration. 

The summit's joint statement on international terrorism incorporated .sis 
measures to be used against states sponsoring terrorist activities.” Of the summit 
countries. Britain alone had supported the U.S in its raid on Tripoli, though the EEC 
had belatedly imposed mild diplomatic sanctions against Libya on 21 April I98(>. i 
Despite strong re.servations on the part of France and particularly Japan, the US and ' 
British leaders were able to secure consensus around a strongly worded declaration 
which explicitly named Libya as an offending stale. The declaration confirmed thi 
leader's condemnation tif international terrorism, and deplored the increase in it' 
levels since their last summit m Bonn in 1985.'" The leaders pledged to maki 
maximum efforts to combat it, combining national measures with internationa 
cooperation, particularly through such organi.sations as the UN, the Internationa 
Civil Aviation Organisation (K.'AO) and the International Maritime Organisatior 
(IM(J). They agreed to intensity their exchange of information on prevenliiit 
terrorist activities, and specified voluntary measures for use by governments ‘in 
rcsjjeet of any state which is clearly involved in sponsoring or supportiiii) 
international terrorism, and in particular of Libya'. These measures, to be applied 
within the framework of international law and national jurisdictions, were; 

• a ban on arms exports: 

• restrictions, reductions or closure of diplomatic and other missions; 

• denial of entry to terrorist suspects excluded from other summit countries; 

• improved extradition procedures; 

• stricter immigration and visa controls tor nationals of suspect states; 

• close bilateral and multilateral cooperation between police and securii) 
organisations. 

The clause on extradition was considered of particular importance by Britain. 
which was concerned that the US Senate ratify an Anglo-American treat) 
facilitating the extradition of Irish terrorist suspects. An initial US request for 
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economic sanctions apainst terrorist states was s<)on abandoned, and France and 
Japan were reported to have questioned the legal competence of the summit to 
I prescribe even the six measures in the statement. Notwithstanding the declaration, 
France and Japan subsequently restated their objections to US warplanes overfly ing 
their territories while on missions similar to the Libyan raid. While the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, voiced his trust that the concerted summit 
declaration would make such military operations unnecessary in the future, I'S 
President Reagan was of the opinion that the statement in no way precluded further 
unilateral action.'’^ 

The summit issued a further joint statement on the implications of the f Tiemobvl 
nuclear reactor accident.'^' Extending sympathy and offers of medical and technical 
assistance to those affected, the leaders reaffirmed their faith in nuclear power as an 
expanding source of energy, ’nicy declared the maintenance of safety and security to 
he an international responsibility for each country. which should pros ide prompt and 
detailed information in the event of any nuclear ernergenev or accident, particularly 
with transnational consequences. They urged that an international convention 
committing governments to exchange information on such events be formulated 
quickly. While reproaching the Soviet Union for failing to provide information over 
Chernobyl, they welcomed Soviet willingness to begin discussions with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

There was no evidence in the declaration that the Soviet commitment to verifiable 
arms control was questioned on the basis of its closed response to information on 
Chernobyl, a link which the British government had apparently hoped to forge. 
Instead, the political declaration issued at Tokyo, which largely conlined itself to a 
series of incontestable statements of general principle, called on ihe Soviet Union to 
'negotiate positively' at the Geneva talks on Nuclear and .Space Weapons."' 'I'hcre 
was speculation that the hardline British attitude to the Soviet Union on arms control 
issues had been temporarily softened by a letter Irom the Soviet leader. Mikhail 
Gorbachev, to Margaret Thatcher, confirming his intention to participate in a second 
summit with President Reagan. The Soviet Union hud previously cancelled a 
preparatory meeting for the superpower summit, in protest at the LIS raid on Libya, 
but the latest message was duly conveyed to President Reagan at the Tokyo summit. 

The Tokyo Economic Declaration"'' included an optimistic assessment of the past 
economic achievements of the industrialised countries, and of future prospects, 
given lower inflation and interest rates and the decline in oil prices. Listing 
continuing problems, however, it advocated the strengthening of 'procedures for 
effective coordination of international economic policy 'with the explicit purposes of 
promoting non-inflationary growth, inarket-oricnled employment incentives, freer 
trading and investment, and greater stability in exchange rates. Ihe leaders 
reaffirmed the need to strengthen international stineillancc o1 the major industrial 
economies, in ctxiperation with the International Monetary l-iind (IMF). They 
agreed to review their policy goals and forecasts to iletermiiic their compatibility, 
on the basis of ten 'indicators'; CJNP growth rates; inflation rates: interest rates, 
unemployment rates; fiscal deficit ratios; current account h;ilanccs; trade balances, 
monetary growth rates: reserves; and e.xchange rates, I hese indicators theoretically 
broadened the scope ol international coordination far beyond the initial fields of 
cixipieration in exchange and interest rates, and reinforced tcntatisc agreements 
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towards enhanced coordination and surveillance reached at the spring IV86 World 
Bank and IMI- meetings in Washington DC and the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) ministerial meeting in April 1986 in Paris 
(see above). The weakness, however, of the provisions for consequent action 
suggested differences between the leaders as to the real extent of the coordination 
they envisaged. The declaration invited the ‘Finance Ministers and Central Bankers 
in conducting multilateral surveillance to make the best efforts to reach an 
understanding on appropriate remedial measures wherever there are significant 
deviations from an intended course'. While James Baker, the chief advocate of the 
scheme, was in favour of the formal international coordination of these aspects ol 
national policy, Britain, West Germany and Japan were understcHid not to consider 
themselves hound m their national policies by international targets. 

The chief disagreements occurred over exchange rates, and marked the virtual 
collapse of the consensus on exchange market intervention which had existed since 
the ‘Plaza Pact’ on lowering the value of the dollar in September 198.S.'’’ The US, 
backed by Britain, refused a Japanese plea to suppiirt the value of the dollar against 
the yen, made on the basis that the fall in the dollar had progressed lar enough, and 
now risked pricing Japanese exports out of world markets as the yen rose. West 
Germany publicly .supported the Ja/wnese cal) for a ball in the .slide of the dollar, 
affirming the belief that the Dcutschemark and the yen were currently too high m 
value, and the two countries’ cx|iort economies were consequently being damaged. 
The US interest, on the other hand, was in using the dollar-yen exchange rate as a 
tool for adjusting the trade imbalance between the US and Japan. The Reagan 
Administration advocated stimulating the export-oriented economies of Japan and 
West Germany, to make them more dependent on domestic demand for growth, and 
more receptive to I IS exports, thus reducing their trade surpluses and the US record 
trade deficit, U nable to reach agreement on whether to support or depress the dollar, 
the leaders merely reaffirmed the commitment made :it the Williamsburg Summit in 
198,1, to intervene in exchange markets ‘when to do so would be helpful’. The British 
finance minister, Nigel Lawson, apparently insisted on the deletion from the 
declaration of a reference to the desirability of ‘predictable’ exchange rates. 

The summit agreed to the creation of a new ‘Group of Seven’ (G7) which would 
include Italy and Canada, the members of the summit resentful of their exclusion 
from the Group of Five (G.S). France, Britain and the El-C were vigorously opposed 
to the move, for various reasons; the enlargement of the group might make it 
unwieldy, and decisions would increasingly be taken by the US, West Germany and 
Japan alone; the EEC’s importance would be decreased in international currenev 
talks because the G7 from which it was to be excluded would be taking important 
monetary decisions; and the division of responsibility between Ci5. G7 and the 
Group of Ten (G10) would be uncertain, particularly since G7, unlike G.S. comprised 
only finance ministers not central bunk governors and its powers in relation to some 
countries were therefore dubious. The compromise reached in the Tokyn 
declaration determined that the G7 would meet in the periods between annual 
summits and collectively monitor each others' economies with reference to the 
specified indicators, at least once a year. The G5 would continue as a group, 
including Canada and Italy when international economic and financial matters 
affecting them were being discussed. 
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The leaders expressed the belief that their piilieies would help developinj: 
countries in so far as they strengthened the world economy in various ways. They 
also, however, encouraged those countries to adopt structural adjustment policies 
themselves, involving measures to mobilise domestic savings, encourage the 
repatriation of capital, invite foreign investment and promote free trade. The 
summit agreed speeitically to support efforts to diversify the economies i>f 
developing countries and increase the amount of product processing in countries 
heavily dependent on primary product exports. It also endorsed the emphasis placed 
on private financial flows by the 'Baker Plan' on international debt.*'^ It affirmed the 
importance of an early and substantial replenishment ot the International 
Development Assix-iation (IDA); of a general capital increase for the World Bank 
(though without reference to its size, and merely when appropriate'): of the 
case-by-casc approach to debtor countries, and of closer cooperation between the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. Offering continued assistance to 
Africa, the summit stressed the importance of the special facility for sub-Saharan 
Africa and adviKiitcd the early use of the IMF Structural Adjustment Facility (SAP). 

The declaration contained a commitment to halt and reverse protectionism and 
specifically advocated the inclusion in a new round ot multilateral tiaife talks, under 
the General Agreement on lariffs and Trade (CiATF). of trade in serMccs. 
intellectual property and foreign direct investment. Concern was expressed tor 
redressing global agricultural surpluses, resulting partly Irom heavy domestic 
subsidies, but a move to include agriculture as a desirable issue in a new (i A'lT round 
was reportedly vetoed by France. Agreement tvas reached, however, on encouraging 
studies of farm subsidies bv the Organisation for Lconomic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD)."' 

The next Western Hconomic Summit was scheduled for Italy in 1W7. 

•'The dollar has fallen by 4(1 per cent against the yen and by 32 per ts. nt again.st the 
D-mark since September. That is enough ' Cierhard Sloltenbcrg. West Germany's 
Finance Minister, backing the Japanese call for a halt to the slide in the dollar. 
Financial Times (London) (i May IWb. 

'We prefer to etincentrate on ways to enhance international economic cooperation 
and coordination, rather than talking about intervention.' James Baker. I'S 
Treasury Secretary, opposing intervention to alter the value of the dollar. 
Iniernalional Herald Trihiine (Paris) 5 May 19X6. 

'We can take whatever action is necessary to curb, to stop and punish, if they arc 
successful in a terrorist attempt, thi’se who practise terrorism and the states who back 
and support it.' LIS President. Ronald Reagan, affirming after the summit the US 
right to take unilateral action against those it suspects of international terrorism. 
Financial Times (London) X May 19X6. 

'Verification is absolutely critical to the whole arms control process, and means 
that verification must he detailed and practicable. The difficulties wc have on a civil 
accident have highlighted that particular point.' Margaret Thatchci. British Prime 
Minister, urging a link between Chernobyl and Last -West arms contiol which was 
not taken up in the joint statement on the nuclear accident. Hnancial Tunes 
(London) 7 May PIWv. 
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itate and Rural Class Eormalion in Chana, 
The: A Comparative Analysis by Piet 
Konings (Richard Rathbone) (4)1463 
itructural Conflict: The Third World against 
Global Liberalism by Stephen D Krasner 
(Robert A Mortimer) (FR) (2)769-73 
iudan at the Crossroads by Charles Curdon 
(Peter Woodward) (FR) (2)752-9 
iudan. The: A Second Challenge to 
Nationhood by Buna Malwal (Peter 
Wtiodward) (I'R) (2)752-9 


'"esting Democratic Theories in Korea by Sung 
M Pae (Joong-(jun Chung) (4)1468-70 
''hinking about National Security: Defense 
and Foreign Policy in a Dangerous World by 
Harold Brown (Paul Watanbe) (1)374-5 
'’htrd World: Development or Crisist Third 
World Network (Christopher Clapham) 
(FR) (4)1427-32 

’’bird World Diplomats in Dialogue with the 
First World: The New Diplomacy by Robert 
J Moore (Robert A Mortimer) (1)369-70; 
(Alan James) (4)1466 
’’bird World in Perspective, The by FI A 
Keitsma and j M G Klempenning 
(Christopher Clapham) (FR) (4)1427-32 
"bird Wot Id Politics: An Introduction by 
Christopher Clapham (Herbert Ekwe- 
Ekwe) (1)373-1 

''ouch of Midas, The: Saence, Values and 
Environment in Islam and the West cd. by 
Ziauddin Sardar (Joan Ebeid) (3)1091-2 


Towards a New Bretton Woods 
Commonwealth Secretariat (Stephen Chan) 
(FR) (1)355-63 

Towards a New International Economic Order 
Commonwealth Secretariat (Stephen Chan) 
(FR) (1)355-63 

Tradition and Dynamism among Afghan 
Refugees: A Report on /ntome-gcnerutin;; 
Activities lor Afghan Refugees in Pakistan 
International I.abuur Office (Jadwiga 
Pstrusinska) (4)1451-2 

Transnational Corporations versus the State: 
The Political Economy of the Mexican Auto 
Industry ed. by Douglas C Bennett and 
Kenneth E Sharpe (John Humphrey) 
(4)1455 

US Foreign Policy and the Third World: 
Agenda l9Si~S6 ed. by John VC Sewell, 
Richard E Feinberg and Valeriana Kallab 
(Robert A Mortimer) (FR) (2)769-73 

US Policy in the Gulf 1968- 77: Aftermath of 
British Withdrawal isy Hussein Sirriyeh 
(Elahe Mohtasham) (4)1444-5 

Unreal Growth: Critical Studies on Asian 
Development ed. by Ngo Manh Fan 
(TogbaNah Tipoteh) (3)1112-14 

Vision of Hope, A. The Churches and Change 
in Latin America by Trev. r Beeson and 
Jenny Pearce (Pamela Hussey) (4)1463—1 

Winnie Mandela, Mother oj u Nation by 
Nancy Harrison (Cosmas Desmond) (FR) 
(2)747-51 

Women, Men and the International Division of 
Labour ed. by June Nash and Maria Patricia 
Fernandez-Kelly (Amrita (.lihachhij (11366- 
9 

World Crisis in Education, The: The 1 let,' 
from the Eighties bv Philip H Ciximbs 
(Keith Watson) (FR) (2)774 9 

World Economic Crisis, The - .'1 

Commonwealth Perspective Commonwealth 
•Secretariat (Stephen Chan) (FR) (1 )155-63 
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suppliers, they criticised the EEC for attempting to limit access to their markets for 
the successful East Asian suppliers, while offering increased access to the pixirer 
countries which would in any case be unable to increase production sufficiently to 
take advantage of larger quotas.“ 

•‘The US has become the bad boy of these negotiations, , . Four years ago. when 
the MFA was last being renegotiated, the EEC was the bad Niy. This time we can sec 
light at the end of the EEC tunnel. It is the US that worries us.' Filipe Jnramillo. 
Head of the Colombian delegation and spokesman for the low-cost producer 
countries. Financial Times (Ixrndon) 9 April 1986. 

•GATT contracting parties will have to reconcile the new round and the MFA 
negotiations. We can't talk about liberalising trade in a new round and forget about 
textiles.’ Arthur Dunkel, Director-General of GA'IT, concerned that the failure to 
liberalise the MFA could become an obstacle to a new GATT round. South 
(London) July 1986. 


AASEAN (Assodation of Southeast Asian Nations) 

Ministerial Meeting 

Nusa Dua, Bali, Indonesia, 29 April 1986 

ASEAN-US Meeting 
Nusa Dua. Bali. I May 1986 

■US President Ronald Reagan, on his way to the Western Economic Summit in 
Tokyo (see above), held brief talks with foreign ministers from the si.\ ASEAN states 
(Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, .Singapore and I'huiland) following a 
summit with the meeting's host. President Suharto of Indonesia. The talks were 
preceded by consultations among ASEAN's foreign ministers and. on .^1 April 1980. 
by bilateral meetings between each of the ministers and the US Secretary of State. 
George Shultz. 

Though intended as a means of briefing President Reagan on ASIiAN's hopes 
for the imminent Western Economic Summit, the talks were to an extent 
overshadowed by the recent 'Libyan crisis'. The ASEAN states had each 
individually distanced themselves from the US raids on Libya on 14 .April I98<1. 
These moves, though apparently motivated to some degree by concern lor ASEAN 
citizens working in Libya, and by recognition of the predominant Muslim influence 
in Indonesia, Malaysia and Brunei, had been a .source of friction between the US and 
ASEAN countries. The US administration had explicitly rebuked Thailand for 
casting a decisive vote for a UN Security Council Resolution condemning the US 
raids, which would have been carried but for the vetiKs of Britain. France and the 
US.*'^ While none of the ministers reversed their positions in Bali, continuing to 
withhold their support from the US raids, they were silent on the issue, and went on 
to endorse Reagan's appeal to be launched in Tokyo, for international action to 
combat terrorism. 

The US-ASEAN talks were dominated by economic and trade issues, ASEAN 
being the US’s fifth largest trading partner, and its ministers having decided at their 
initial meeting together that their chief concern was with US protectionism. 
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Particular concern was expressed for US restrictions on Southeast Asian textile 
exports, and the adverse impact of the US Farm Bill subsidising US rice exports, on 
the economy of Thailand, the world's largest rice exporter. The Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, suggested in an opening statement that the US 
should further open its markets to ASEAN products, ‘in line with the professed 
US policy to encourage free trade', and criticised falling levels of IIS direct 
investment in Indonesia. The US response, however, was to stress the need for 
domestic liberalisation, urging measures to create a more favourable environment 
for foreign capital, the opening of ASEAN's service industries to greater 
international competition, and .stricterenforcement ofcopyright laws, toprevent the 
widespread copying of US goods. The ASEAN ministers were undersU«Kl to have 
tried to impress upon President Reagan the need to help to revive flagging economic 
growth in Southeast Asia in order to avert the threat of possible gains by communist 
and radical Islamic groups, themselves inimical to US interests. This concern, 
together with appetils on protectumisni, oil and commodity price support, and 
investment, was apparently voiced in a memorandum to President Reagan, to be 
conveyed to the Tokyo Summit. While a main IIS theme during the meetings was the 
Soviet military presence in Southeast Asia and the Pacific region, some ASl-AN 
count ries were opposed to what they saw as IIS attempts to deflect attention from the 
economic needs of the region. Differences in fact emerged in the stnitegic 
perceptions of the US and ASEAN, and among ASEAN members themselves. 
While Singapore and 'fhailand were united with the US in viewing the Soviet Union 
and Vietnam as the grciitest threats to regional stability. Indonesia and Mtilaysia saw 
these threats as exaggerated, considering China to be more dangerous. 

President Retigan expressed support for ASEAN's regional peace initiatives 
concerning Kampuchea, and was reptrrtcd to have offered to raise the issue at his 
next summit with the Soviet leader, Mikhail (iorbaehev, Jle did not, however, 
endorse the eight-point peace proposal announced in Beijing on 17 March IWb by 
tbe President of the tripartite Coalition (iovernment of Democratic Kampuchea 
(CCiDK), Prince Norodom Sihanouk. This proposal was formally endorsed by the 
ASEAN ministers at their meeting on 29 April 19W). and advocated a two-phase 
Vietnamese troop withdrawal, with talks between the CGDK and Ileng Samrin, 
alter the first phase, aimed at setting up a four-party interim government in 
Kampuchea.’" The proposal had, however, already been rejected by Vietnam, on 
the basis that it would not talk to the CGDK, though it would to ASEAN, and the US 
emphasised the need for the total withdrawal of Vietnamese forces, and for free. 
UN-su|)ervised Kampuchean elections, Shultz also reaffirmed support for the | 
CGDK, while denouncing the Khmer Rouge, despite ASEAN objections tha 
indulging in such criticism merely played into the hands of Vietnam, increasing thi 
likelihood of its continued presence in Kampuchea. 

While predictably little public attention was directed by the US at the hos 
country's human rights record, the Indonesian government's treatment of tin. 
foreign press inevitably provoked some comment on its restrictions of human right' 
and of pre.vs freedom. Two Australian journalists travelling with the White Hoiisi 
party had first been detained and then deported, in retaliation for the printing of an 
article in the Sydney Morning Herald on 10 April 198<i, alleging corruption by 
Suharto and his relatives. The US raised the issue of human rights violations in East 
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Timor, and addressed a few words of criticism at the Indonesian government, for 
certain of its restrictive practices. Shultz, however, went on to praise the ccruntry’s 
economic rectrrd, and relayed assurances from President Suharto that more 
resources would be spent on the development <if tast Timor. 

In another bilateral meeting, the US reacted coldly to demands for US aid for the 
Philippines far beyond the $15()m so far promised. Salvador laurel, the new 
Philippine Vice-President and Foreign Minister, also called for personal assurances 
of support from President Reagan, whose commitment to the new regime led by 
C’orazon Aquino he called into question. Shultz, while professing US support tor the 
regime, objected that the US did not have the capacity to fultil the apparently 
'infinite' needs of the Philippine government, and suggested that its first move should 
be to enact appropriate domestic reforms.^' 

The ASEAN ministers decided to hold their third summit in Manila, in Julv 
1987 .’= 

•'The chances of Muslim fundamentalist groups increasing their support must be 
taken as a natural consequence of slower growth and le'-s employment." Lee Kuan 
Yew, Prime Minister of Singapore, wamingol the need to revive economic growth in 
the legion. Internuiional Herald Tribune (V'Atis) 2h-27 April 1988. 

'Communism never came to us in big ships. Big bases and big war ships are 
manifestations of big power rivalry, whether communist or not. How can you 
condone Subic and deny Cam Ranh? I feel no threat from either,' VfiK'htar 
Kusumuutmadja, Foreign Minister of Indonesia, taking issue with the US emphasis 
on the Soviet military presence in Southeast Asia, and companng the US military 
base in the Philippines with that of the Soviet Union in Vietnam. Iiumuitionul 
Herald Tribune (Pans) ,10 April 1986. 

‘When President Suharto came into office there was a great deal ol starvation in 
Indonesia. They're now self-sufficient in rice and I think that's basically a great 
victory for human rights.' George Shultz, US Secretary of State, tar t.asi t.anioniir 
Review (Hong Kong) I.S May 1986. 


SOUTH-SOUTH 


ANon-Aligned Movement (NAM) 

Caiordinating Bureau: Ministcria) Meeting 
New Delhi, 16-21) April 1986 

■The final NAM ministerial meeting before the Non-Aligned summit in 1 lararc in 
August 1986 was attended by foreign ministers from KXIeoiiniries, Alsopreseni at the 
meeting, which is.sued a political and an economic declaration, were twelve oliservers 
and twenty guests. 

The meeting was overshadowed by the US raid on l.ibya on 14 April 1986. A 
communique issued after an emergency session on 1 .S April 1986 condemned the raid 
as a 'dastardly, blatant and unprovoked act of aggression', and denounced Britain for 
its .support and collaboration. Declaring its full support for l.ibya, the session called 
on the UN Security Council to support the NAM's stance on the raid, and to ensure 
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‘full and prompt compensation' for Libya. It also despatched a six-member 
delegation to Tripoli, to convey the NAM’s solidarity with the Libyan people. The 
conference went on to condemn terrorism in all its manifestations, whether 
perpetuated by individuals, groups or states. It called on all countries, particularly 
those in the West, to forbid the recruitment, use, financing, training, transit and 
directing of mercenaries in various parts of the world. The US was singled out for 
criticism for its ‘immoral and illegal' funding of subversive activities in Nicaragua. Ai 
the same lime, the declaration pointed out that ‘the legitimate struggles by people 
under colonial and racist regimes and other forms of foreign domination and 
occupation and of their national liberation movements against their oppressors’ 
could nut be equated with terrorism. Specifically mentioned in this context were the 
liberation movements of South Africa. Namibia and Palestine. 

In their economic declaration, the NAM ministers condemned the use of 
economic measures by some developed countries as a means of exerting political 
pressure on developing countiies. These trade restrictions, blockades, embargoes 
and sanctions, or the threat of sanctions, were incompatible with the UN Charter, 
they said. TTiey reaffirmed their commitment to resist such threats. Conccin was 
expressed about widening economic disparities between developed and developing 
countries, and particularly about the situation in Africa. The ministers agreed in 
principle to establish a standing ministerial committee of the NAM and other 
developing countries, to promote and coordinate the North-.South economic 
dialogue, and prepare a common position for the forthcoming ministerial meeting of 
the G A rr in Uruguay in September 198b. The committee was expected to be set up 
at the NAM summit in Harare. The declaration also advocated the establishment of 
an international monetary system which would ensure stable exchange rates. 

No statement could be agreed on the Gulf War, though a renewed appeal was 
made to both sides to end the conflict. Even this appeal provoked the Iranian Foreign 
Minister, Ali Akbar Velayti, to walk out of the meeting, protesting that the appeal 
had equated the two antagonists, failing to condemn Iraq as the aggressor, and for its 
use of chemical weapons. He was reported to have said that while Iran would remain 
an active member of the NAM, the organisation'.s unity was threatened by its policy 
of taking decisions by consensus. 

In addition, the conference accepted a statement by Argentina that the nuclear 
non-proliferation regime should not be made a pretext for preventing states front 
developing peaceful uses of nuclear energy; criticised Western countries for using 
their financial power in an attempt to weaken the role of the UN; reiterated their 
urgent call for a political settlement in Afghanistan based on the withdrawal of 
foreign troops; reaffirmed their belief that the sovereignty of the Falklands/M.ilvinas 
lay with Argentina and not Hritain; welcomed the Soviet Union's comprehensive 
proptrsals for nuclear disarmament, whose objectives and priorities were thought to 
accord with those of the NAM;^’ reaffirmed the principle of outer space as a common 
heritage of mankind, to be used only for peaceful purpvises; and reaffirmed their 
resolve that Antarctica should not become the object of international disputes, but 
should remain accessible to all countries.^'' 

The conference took note of Nicaragua’s request to host the NAM summit in 

1989 .^’ 

9‘lndia finds it ‘reprehensible that a permanent member of the Security Council 
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has taken the law into its own hands.' Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister ot India and 
Chairman of the NAM, commenting! on the IJ.S raid on Libya. Finanaul limes 
(London) 16 April IW6. 


A Arab League 
Ministerial Meeting 
Fez. Morocco, .10 April-1 May 1986 

■Seventeen foreign ministers from the Arab League's twenty-one member-states 
attended a meeting at the invitation of King Hassan II of Morocco, to discuss the 
convening of a summit following the LIS raids on Libya on 14 April 1986. The four 
absent members were Bahrain, l-ebanon. North Yemen and Syria. 

Disagreements occurred over the prospective agenda of the summit. ,A group of 
states led by Libya and .Syria, and including Algeria. South Yemen and Sudan, 
wanted the summit to confine itself exclusively to discussion of the US raids A 
majority of states, however, including Iraq. Jordan. MoriKco and Saudi Arabia, as 
well as the representative of the Palestine I.ihcration Organisation (PLO). wished to 
include 'all aggressions against the Arab nation'. Many of these more 'conservative' 
Arab states had made no audible response to the US raids. They wished to include 
on the agenda of the summit a focus on the Gulf War. in which tliey supported the 
Arab League member Iraq, as welt as consideration of the Palestinian problem and 
Lebanon's predicament, particularly the fact of continued Israeli control through 
proxy forces on the southern border. The 'radical' states, supporters of Iran in the 
Gulf War, were, however, adamantly opposed to its inclusion on the summit agenda, 
and to the consequent diminution of the importance of the US raids. 

The meeting broke up in deadlock, with a brief final communique postponing the 
convening of a summit until after Ramadan. The attempt to achieve a consensus had 
apparently not been helped by a Libyan proposal to host the meeting at the oa.sis of 
Sabha, rather than its being held in Morocco. It was reported that a majoritv ot Arab 
League member-countries were still prepared tv> participate in a summit, but that 
King Hassan had cancelled his plans to host the meeting. Me was said to be unwilling 
to hold it in the absence of at least minimal consensus among the member-states. 
There was also speculation that, asa llSally. he would be reluctant to host a meeting 
in which the key issue on the agenda was likely to be vociferous condemnation ot U.S 
actions against Libya.’'’ 

•‘One can say there is general consensus on holding a summit. I he only problem 
is to fix the agenda for that summit.' Abdellatif Filali. Foreign Minister of Moriveco. 
summing up the outcome of the meeting. Inienuinonul Henild Tribune (Pans) .1 -4 
May 1986. 
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▲ Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Reconvened Extraordinary Ministerial Conference 
Geneva, 15-21 April 1986 

■TTie seventy-seventh conference of OPEC's thirteen oil ministers reconvened 
after its session in March 1986^ to reconsider the level of OPEC’s overall 
production, and its members’ percentage shares. The initial sessions were, however, 
dominated by discussion of the US raid on Libya on 14 April 1986. A proposal by the 
Libyan oil minister, Fauzi Shakshouki, for the imposition of an OPEC oil embargo 
against the US was apparently rejected as an item on the agenda. The majority issued 
a statement, however, which condemned the attack against an OPEC member- 
country, and, extending condolences to Libya, expressed concern for the US actions 
‘which are against international law’.™ Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Nigeria and 
Venezuela while not voting against the statement, abstained on the grounds that a 
decision would require prior consultations with their governments. 

The extraordinary conference had been adjourned for three weeks ostensibly to 
allow ministers to consult their governments on a proposal by the Indonesian 
Minister of Mines and Energy, Dr Subroto. The proposal was for an average OPEC 
output ceiling of 16m barrels pei day (b/d) in 1986. reduced to 14.5m b/d in the 
second quarter. In practice, however, this proposal had already failed to gain support 
at the March 1986 meeting, and new proposals for output ceilings varied widely from 
13m b/d to 18m b/d. The differences reflected the continuation of deep divisions 
within the organisation. The consensus forming among a majority of ministers was 
that rather than attempting to fix a low seasonal ceiling for the second quarter ol 
1986, for which sales commitments had already been made, OPEC should determine 
a realistic annual level which would be high enough to accommodate the individual 
quota demands of its members. This view was strongly promoted by .Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates (UAE). In their case it signified a continuing 
commitment to the OPEC decision of December 1985™ to concentrate on 
recapturing a ’fair share’ of the global oil market, rather than on restraining OPEC 
production in order to maintain high oil prices. At the time of the conference, 
OPEC's output was estimated at 17m-17.5m b/d, in contrast to the official ceiling of 
16m b/d, left in abeyance by the new strategy. Crude oil prices, meanwhile, had 
fallen by over 50 per cent. The proponents of the new approach hoped that the fall in 
prices as a result of OPEC abandoning its role as residual supplier, would induce 
non-OPEC producers to restrain theirown output in the interests of market stability, 
thereby creating a 'fairer' distribution of the world oil market. 

Poorer and more populous states, however, were proving less patient in the face ot 
the steep decline in prices, and correspondingly in their revenues. The three 'radical' 
members, Algeria, Iran and Libya, which had all had reservations about the 
original decision to re-order OPEC’s priorities, were now calling for an immediate 
defence of OPEC’s official price of $28 per barrel, through a sharp reduction in 
OPEC’s output. Iran’s proposal was for a ceiling of 13m h/d. 

Unable to reach unanimous agreement, the conference decided by a majority of 
ten to three in favour of increasing OPEC’s official production ceiling to 16.7m b/d. 
In the third quarter of 1986 it would be 16.3m b/d and in the fourth quarter, 17.3m 
b/d. The majority agreed that actual production would gradually be cut back to these 
levels, with effect from 1 July 1986. Meanwhile, a ministerial group was to be 
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formed, consisting of Indonesia, Kuwait, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, to 
make contact with non-OPEC oil producers, and assess their possible etwperation in 
restoring the stability of the market. They would then rcptirt to the next conference 
in June 1986 in Brioni. The dissenting countries. Algeria, Iran and Libya, suggested 
their own alternative ceilings of 14m b/d in the second quarter .14.5m b/d in the third 
and 16.8m b/d in the fourth. Dismissing the decision as signifying a continuation of 
the oil price war. the Iranian oil minister, together with the other dissenting 
countries, objected that only unanimous OPEC decisions would be considered 
binding. It was understood, however, that the implementation of the new production 
limit depended on the agreeing of individual members’quotas, and a decision on that 
vexed issue was postponed until the Brioni conference.’**’ 

•‘Great damage has been done to the North Sea's prospects. OPIiC's worries 
about the North Sea may he smaller than they were in the past.' Sheikh ah Khalifa 
al-Sabah, Kuwait's Oil Minister, expressing confidence in the potential for 
OPEC/non-OPEC cixiperation. The Guardian (London) 22 April 1986. 

‘We are dissociating ourselves from these proposals because these proposals mean 
the continuation of a price war.’ Gholamre/a Aghazadeh. Iran's Oil Minister. The 
Guardian (London) 22 April 1986. 

‘We have sacrificed tremendously ... 1 don't think we can go on much longer.' 
Javier Espinosa Teran. Ecuador's Oil Minister, pointing to the costs of the OPEC 
‘fair share’ strategy. The Times (London) 2.1 April 1986. 


A OPEC 

Meetings of Five OPEC Oil Ministers 
Taif, Saudi Arabia 2.V25 May 1986 
Brioni, 2.1 June 1986 
Seventy-eighth Ministerial Conference 
Brioni, Yugoslavia, 25-10 June 1986 

■Oil ministers at OPEC’s ordinary conference deliberated on three main issues: 
price strategy; overall production levels in view of an unexpected increase in demand 
for OPEC crude and an OPEC production .surge in early June 1986 to 18.5ni-19m 
barrels per day (b/d); and individual members' output quotas. Obsersers attended 
from Angola. Egypt, Malaysia. Mexico. Norway and Oman. 

The conference was presented with a report by a group of five oil ministers from 
Indonesia, Kuwait. Nigeria, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, with the addition of the 
IJAE. This group had been formed by OPEC's extraordinary conterence in April 
1986 (see aftove) to assess the potential for ctHiperation with non-OPLC oil 
producers and to consider OPEC’s options accordingly, fhe group concluded that its 
contacts writh Brunei, Egypt, Guyana, Malaysia, Me.xico and Oman suggested a 
willingness on the part of these non-OPEC countries to coo(ierate in restraining then 
production, provided that OPEC did the same by maintaining its output in the 
fourth quarter of 1986, at around 17.5m b/d. Malaysia had specifically offered to cut 
its production by 10 per cent if accompanied by OPEC controls, and Norway, in an 
important development since the last meeting, had suggested that it too would be 
prepared to cooperate with OPEC to stabilise the market it ()PI;C adopted a more 
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realistic production policy.**' Tliis move effectively left Britain, the other key Nortf 
.Sea producer, isolated in its refusal to control production, a fact for which it wai 
sternly criticised at the conference. The group recommended a target price o 
$17-$19 per barrel in an immediate effort to stabilise the market, with the ultimate 
goal of a return to the official OPEC price of $28 per barrel only in the 199()s 
probably after I . The group seemed to agree that lower OPEC prices had boostec 
demand for OPEC oil and restricted the output of non-OPEC competitors mori 
rapidly than had been foreseen. In view of this fact, they thought that the increase ir 
demand for OPEC oil over the next few years would be sufficient to accommodati 
the quota needs of OPEC's members.'*’ 

The conference at Brioni elected a new President, the Nigerian Oil Minister 
Rilwanu Lukman, to replace Arturo llernandestirisanti. Vene/uela'sOil Minister 
A majority of OPEC's thirteen ministers tentatively accepted u target price range oi 
$17-$2() per barrel for late 1986, and nine memlsers agreed that the desirable OPE( 
production ceiling would he 17.4m b/d in the third quarter and 17.9m b/d in tlu 
fourth, making an annual average of 17.6m b/d. In view of the inerease in demand 
and possible voluntary cuts by non-OPEC exporters of between .S(K),0()()and 71K).IK)( 
b/d. they felt that this level would be compatible both with global consumption ant 
the achievement of the target price range by the end of 1986. The members dissentiii): 
from this opinion included Algeria. Iran, Libya and also Gabon. They abstainec 
rather than voting against the proposals, however, leading to speculation about a 
more concessionary posture on the part of the three ‘radicals'. 

The main problems arose when the conference moved on to consider individual 
quotas. Algeria and Gabon, which had dissented from the earlier decisions, 
summarily refused to discuss qutitas. Iraq and IIAE renewed their demands for huge 
increases in their own output levels, and Iran repeated its threat to produce two extra 
barrels for every barrel granted Iraq over its existing quota. In sum. the members' 
quota demands totalled 2(121 m h/d, far beyond the overall output ceiling agreed b\ 
the majority. Unable to reach agreement on quotas, the ministers adjourned to 
consult their respective governments on a confidential proposal by the Indonesian 
Minister of Mines and Energy. Ur Subroto. for sharing an average OPEC production 
level of 17.6m b/d. Despite a tentative agreement to restrain production until the 
next conference, on 28 July 1986 in Geneva, several ministers said that they would 
limit their output only if tithers did. The final communique announced the revival of 
a ministerial committee on long-term strategy, consisting of the oil ministers of 
Algeria, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, with the addition of Indonesia and 
Nigeria. It was to consider further means of achieving OPEC's stated goal ot 
retrieving a 'fair' market share.**’ 

• If OPEC nations reach agreement on measures which can stabilise oil prices at a 
reasonable level, the government will contribute to such price stability, which in turn 
can ensure secure oil and gas supplies in the future.' Gro Harlem Brundtiand, Prime 
Minister of Norway, to the Norwegian Parliament. International Herald Trihtiiw 
(Paris) 14 May 1986. 

‘Britain must realise that it is in the same boat as OPEC. It needs high prices.' 
Rilwanu Lukman, Nigeria's ,011 Minister, and newly elected President of OPEC, «>n 
the need for Britain to follow Norway in cooperating with OPEC to limit production 
and maintain high prices. The Times (Ixmdon) .TO June 1986. 
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‘If there is a one in a hundred chance to put an end to the extremely visible 
degradation of OPKC, we will do everything necessary.' Belkacem Nabi, Algeria's 
Energy Minister, recognising the need to secure agreement within OPEC. The 
Guardian (London) 25 June I9H6. 


AOrganisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPF.C) 

TTiirty-sixth Ministerial Council Meeting 
Kuwait, 6 May 1986 

■OAPFC’s regular session was attended by four ministers (from Iraq. Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria) and senior oil officials from six countries (Algeria. Bahrain. 
Libya, Qatar, Tunisia and UAL). It was dominated by financial problems arising as a 
result of declining oil revenues and consequent budgetary cut-backs. 

The major issue at the meeting was the notiflention of withdrawal from OAPEC. 
submitted by T'unisia in early February 1986. The reasons cited were Tunisia's 
inability to meet its financial obligations towards the organisation, and the declining 
role played by oil in the economy of the country. After discussions before the 
meeting, however. I'unisia was prevailed uptin to withdraw its request, with further 
consultations planned before the next OAPF.f' ministerial meeting. 

The subject of the persistent failure of Tunisia, Syria and Iraq to ntaintnin their 
contributions to the organisation was also raised at the meeting, as was non-payment 
by five other OAPEC slates for the current year. Tltis issue, tvrgether with a Syrian 
proposal for drastic cuts in OAPEC's future budgetary allocations, was to be raised at 
the autumn session of OAPET.'. This was to be held in Kuwait on .1 December 1986.'“^ 


AContadora Group-Lima Support Group-Central American Countries 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Panama City, 5-7 April 1986 

Contadora Group-Central American Countries 

Meeting of Deputy Foreign Ministers and Plcnipoteiiiiary Represciitatises 
Panama City, 17-18 May 1986 

■Foreign ministers from the Contadora Group (Colombia, Mexico. Panama, 
Venezuela), its Support Group (Argentina, Brazil, Peru. LIruguay) and the five 
Central American countries (Costa Rica, F.l Salvador. Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua) were unable to agree a common statement ol eommitment to 
negotiations for a Central American Peace and Ciwiperation Treaty. 1 heir meeting 
in April 1986, extended for a day in an attempt to resolve deep disagreements, 
collapsed amid mutual recriminations. 

Negotiations for a Central American peace treaty had been suspended in 
December 1985, until May 1986, to await the outamie of tortheoming elections in 
Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica. At the time of their suspension, the 
negotiations had failed to resolve two contentious i.ssucs: military mantreuvres and 
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arms control.**’ The meeting in Panama City in April 1986 was convened by the 
Contadora Group, in a climate of rising hostility within the region, with the intentior 
of breaking the deadlock on those issues before the negotiations resumed. 

It became apparent in Panama City, however, that the differences between the 
positions of Nicaragua and the other four, relatively pro-US Central Amcricar 
countries would persist. Nicaragua's Foreign Minister, Father Miguel d’Escote 
Brockman, presented the Nicaraguan case for refusing to sign a treaty t() disara 
without simultaneous assurances from the US that it would cea.se to support the 
anti-Sandinist ‘contra’ guerrilla war in Nicaragua. He was reported to have said that 
for Nicaragua to sign a pledge of demilitarisation in the absence of a similar pledge 
from the US would be suicide. The only peace agreement possible, he said, would be 
in the "spirit and framework of the Caraballeda Document’. This document, 
produced at an earlier Contadora meeting and endorsed by all Central Amcricar 
governments, called for an end to foreign support for irregular forces in the region a; 
an essential part of an integrated peace programme.'*'’ Moreover, the Nicaraguar 
government rejected the US contention that the draft treaty’s provisions foi 
‘national reconciliation’ necessitated talks between the Sandinist government anc 
the US-backed ‘contra’ guerrillas. Instead, it called for direct negotiations betweer 
Managua and Washington. 

The response of the other Central American countries appears to have been U 
deny the linkage of regional demilitarisation with the cessation of aid to the 
‘contras’, and to claim that Nicaragua’s demands fell outside the framework of the 
Contadora negotiations.**^ The Contadora countries themselves were, however, 
unanimous in their opposition to US aid for destabilising forces in the region, anc 
attempted to impress upon three US DcmtKratic Congressmen, present at the 
meeting, the need to postpone an impending Congressional decision on the grantiiij; 
of SlOdm in aid to the ‘contras’.**** Meanwhile, the Contadora and Suppiort Group'' 
presented the Central American countries with a document supporting intensive 
negotiations with a view to achieving the signing of the treaty by 6 June 1986. The 
‘Panama Commitment’ was signed by twelve of the ministers present, and not b> 
Nicaragua, which rejected the deadline set unless further concessions were made 
The Central American governments were also requested to confirm within eight days 
their willingnc.ss to sign the treaty on 6 June 1986 by which time all had done so, with 
the exception of Nicaragua.'*'* 

A first round of resumed negotiations took place in Panama City in May 1986. 
following a preliminary meeting of Contadora deputy foreign ministers on 2-3 Ma) 
1986, which prepared a timetable and strategy for the talks. Attending the 
negotiations were the Contadora Group’s deputy foreign ministers, anJ 
plenipotentiary representatives from the Central American countries. Victor Hugo 
Tinoco, Nicaragua’s Deputy Foreign Minister, presented official new proposals on 
the issues of military manoeuvres and arms control. They included suggestions that. 

• the performance of national military exercises should be at least .3()km away from 
the borders of other states’ territories, and corresponding notification should K’ 
given at least thirty days in advance. 

• International military exercises, including thcise with troops belonging to countric' 
outside the region, must be suspiended completely, and no later than thirty days after 
the signing of the treaty if currently under way. 
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• Limits and ccmtrols on the number tvf offensive ■weapons should be negotiated to 
establish a reasonable balance <rf forces in the area, defined as the size ot the 
offensive military force needed by each Mate to defend its national territory against 
an external aggression. 

• The purchase of all weapons deemed to be offensive in nature should be suspended 
for 180 days, except for replacements, ammunition and spare parts for existing 
equipment. 

• Each country would simultaneously give their current inventories of offensive 
arms to the verification and control commission .10 days alter signing the treaty. 

TTie proposals entailed a distinction between offensive and defensive weapons, the 
latter being free from restrictions, just as the Sandinist militia would be excluded 
from troop reductions. 

The.se proposals were not formally replied to at the meeting, though they were 
received with scepticism."’" 

•‘We will not sign anything, we won't hand in one rifle, we will not disarm while 
the US abundance and shameless assistance to the counter-revolutionaries persists.' 
Father Miguel d'F.scoto Brockman. Foreign Minister of Nicaragua. The Times 
(London) 9 April 1986. 

‘Nicaragua rejected everything that was presented to it. There is nothing left to talk 
about.' Rodolfo Castillo Claramount, Vice-President and Foreign Minister of El 
Salvador. International Herald Tribune (Paris) 8 April 1986. 


ALatin American Summit 
San Josii. Costa Rica. 8-9 May 1986 

■The Latin American Summit was attended by the Presidents of ten countries: 
Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica. Ecuador. El Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras. 
Panama, Peru and Uruguay. Nine heads of stale were in San lose attending the 
inauguration on 8 May 1986 of the Pre.sidcnt-elect of Costa Rica, Oscar Arias 
Sanchez. Though President Daniel Ortega Saavedra of Nicaragua had been invited, 
he did not attend, possibly in order to avoid the threat of disturbances by 
anti-SandiniM Nicaraguans in Costa Rica. 

The presidents signed a document covering peace in Central America, and l.atin 
American external debt. It urged the Central American governments to sign the 
Contadora treaty on 6 June 1986, and advocated the withdrawal of all foreign 
military forces from the region as soon as possible. On debt, the presidents stated 
that: 

• Latin America and the Caribbean need better conditions in renegotiating their 
foreign debts; 

• international organisations should make their collection procedures more 
flexible; 

• Latin America and the Caribbean must not allow their people s development to he 
affected by coercive measures. 

It was reported that attempts by the Contadora Group to secure guarantees of the 
principle of non-intervention, in order to encourage the signing of the peace treaty in 
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June 1986, had been frustrated by the Central Americiin countries present. The 
summit was generally regarded as having failed to lend impetus to the regional peace 
process.*'' 


A Central American Summit 
Esquipulas, Guatemala, 24~2.‘5 May 1986 

■Central American presidents met at the invitation of the Guatemalan leader, for 
their first summit since the Sandinist government came to prrwcr in Nicaragua in 
1979. Those attending were Oscar Arias .Sanchez of Costa Rica, Jose Napoleon 
Duarte of El Salvador, Marco Vinicio Cerezo of Guatemala, Jose A/cona lloyo o 
I loiiduras and Daniel Ortega Saavedra of Nicaragua. 

The main achievement of the summit was a firrmal agreement to create 
permanent Central American Parliament. According to the ‘Declaration o 
Esquipulas',*'- signed at the summit, the members of the regional parliament were ti 
be Ireely elected by direct universal suffrage, within a system of political pluralism 
The vice-presidents were to propose within thirty days the creation of a eommissioi 
which would in turn draft the details of the parliament within ninety days. 

TTic summit's success with regard to the Contadora peace process, to which it wa 
intended to give a fillip, was not so marked. While the presidents recorded thei 
desire to sign the peace treaty, they acknowledged that issues remained to hi 
resolved, including those of military exercises, arms control and verification. Thi 
declaration also omitted to mention the Contadora deadline for the signing of thi 
treaty, of 6 June 1986, in tacit recognition of the lact that in view of the impossibilif 
of fulfilling the deadline, postponement would be preferable to jeopardising thi 
entire Contadora process, through showing it to be ignored. 

It was reported that the summit contained much discussion on the nature o 
'pluralist democracy', with differences being registered on the subject bctweei 
President Ortega and the other leaders. A phrase referring to the attendinj 
presidents as 'freely elected by the will of the majority' was apparently deleted fron 
the draft communique at the insistence of Costa Rica, on the basis that the Nicaragua! 
elections had been dubiously democratic. The change occurred despite the phrasi 
having been approved during a preparatory meeting of the Central America! 
vice-presidents on May 1986 in Guatemala City, leading to speculation that thi 
Costa Rican objection had been prompted by the interim application of U? 
pressure. *'’ 

•'We reject the notion that we should be the field of battle to resolve difference 
in other parts of the world.' President Vinicio Cerezo of Guatemala, protesting 
against outside intervention in Central America. Thi' Times (London) 26 May I98f> 
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ACuntadora Group-Central American Countries 
Meeting of Deputy Foreign Ministers and Plenipotentiary Representatives 
Panama City, 27-2') May IWh 

Contadora Group-Lima Support Group-Central American Countries 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Panama City, 6-7 June (“JW) 

■The thirteen foreign ministers of the Contadora and Support Groups and the 
Central American countries convened in June 19K6 following a second, inconclusive 
round of negotiations in May 1986. The Contadora countries and the Support firoup 
presented the five Central American foreign ministers with a revised draft treaty on 
peace and cooperation in Central America, and with the ’Declaration of Panama', 
containing a series of recommendations on future approaches to the region's 
problems.'*'* 

The draft treaty contained an account of the Contadora negotiations over the 
previous two years, and recorded the residual disagreements over arms control, 
military exercises and verification. It contained some new proposals, construed as 
compromises between the positions of Nicaragua on the one hand, and the other 
Central American countries on the other. It proposed that no country should be 
disarmed while under military threat, and proposed limiting military strength not 
equally for all countries, but according to national security needs, size, population, 
geographical characteristics and military spending relative to Gross National 
Product (GNP). 

The Declaration of Panama included the observations that: 

• the latest draft treaty proffered by the Contadora Group would be the last; 

• the Contadora (iroup would wait to be convoked in future by the Central 
Americans themselves, rather than acting as an inilependcnt mediator; 

• Central America was now obliged to exercise its own political will in order to 
adopt decisions regarding the region. 

The Contadora Declaration also recommended; 

• the departure from the region of foreign lorces, and an end to the support ol 
groups seeking to overthrow governments in the region; 

• an end to the use of territory in the region as a base lor aggression against other 
countries; 

• the prohibition of membership of military or pvilitical alliances that threaten peace 
and security in the region. 

The Contadora Group's draft peace treaty was rejected by Costa Rica and Id 
Salvador, whose foreign ministers cited its inadequate verification measures as the 
reason for dismissing it. Honduras, too, voiced its opposition to the draft. 
Subsequently, on 21 June 1986, the Nicaraguan government vkelared its supjvort for 
the document as a basis for peace in Central America, together with its readiness to 
sign it.'"' 

•The draft treaty 'has no mechanism for verification and control in relation to 
agreements in the military, political and arms control area . Madriga Nieto, Foreign 
Minister of Costa Rica, rejecting the draft. International Herald 1 rihune (Pans) l.J 
June 1986. 
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‘We re going to leave aside the fraternal tutelage of friendly nations that 
committed themselves to this effort.' Rirdolpho Castillo Claramount, Foreign 
Minister of FI Salvador, rejecting the draft treaty, and hinting at the (xissiblc 
abandonment of the Contadora process itself. The (luardian (London) 1."? June 
1986. 


A Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

Council of Ministers: Fifteenth Extraordinary Session 
Addis Ababa. .W-.M March 1986 

■A special session of the OAU Ministerial Council examined and approved a 
document to be submitted to the Special Session of the UN (Jeneral Assembly on 
Africa's Economic and .Social Crisis, in May I98(i. The document.'’*’ formulated by 
the OAU and the UN Economic Commission for Africa (HCA). contained an 
analysis of the critical situation in Africa, with a summary of the conclusions and 
propiisals; an analysis of the Alrican Priority Programme for F.conomic Recovery 
1986-1918) (API’ER), first adopted at the OAU Summit in Addis Ababa in July 
I98.S:'‘^ and synoptic country profiles. (For details of the report and the UN session 
on Africa, see above.) 

Adopting the document, the ministers cmphasi.sed the need for concerted efforts 
to disseminate its contents as widely as possible. Such efforts would help to ensure 
that it would be understood and accepted at the forthcoming UN Session. 
Arrangements were made lor it to be presented to the meeting of the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) in New Delhi in April 1986 and to the Western Economic Summit 
m 'lokyo in May 1986. (Sec above.) 

Morocco’s position was noted, as it objected to all references in the document to 
the Saharan Arab DcmiKTiitic Republic (SADR), on the basis that SADR was not a 
member of the ECA. OAU representatives stressed, however, that the dixaiment 
was an OAU submission rather than an l-X'A diH.-ument,'"* 


ACommunaute Economique de rAtrique de TOuest (CEAO) 

Eleventh Summit 

Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, 26-27 March 1986 
■The summit of the francophone Economic Community of West Africa was 
attended by the heads of state and government of its seven member-states: Benin. 
Burkina Faso, Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauritania. Niger and Senegal. Also present were 
the President of Ciuinca and the Foreign Minister of Togo, as observers. 

The eleventh summit had been deferred several times in what was manifestly a 
turbulent periml of CEAO's existence. At the previous summit in Bamako in 
October 1984, three prominent CEAO officials, Mohamed Diawara, Moussii 
N'Gom and Moussa Diakitc, had been arrested for embezzling a total of CFA 
Fr6.5bn from FOSIDEC, CEAO's Solidarity and Intervention Fund for the 
Development of the Community. The course of their trial by a People's 
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Revolutionary Tribunal (PRT) in Burkina Faso coincided with the eleventh 
summitT In October 1985, the CEAO was further disrupted by the declaration of its 
Secretary-General, Driss Keita, as persona non grata in Burkina Faso, following his 
alleged criticism of the revolution there, and his being forced to leave the country 
where the CEAO secretariat is located. Furthermore, a border dispute between 
Burkina Faso and Mali had led to the ‘Christmas War’ in December 19S5. The 
CEAO had, however, managed to effect a cease-fire and to police it with an observer 
force, through one of its organs, the Non-Aggression and Defence Aid Agreement 
(AN AD).'"" 

The summit was presented with a report commissioned by the tenth summit in 
Bamako, on the management of the CEAO, in the wake of the financial scandal. A 
team of experts heavily criticised the organisation for its dangerously centralised 
secretariat, the excessive power associated with some of its posts, the lack of a system 
of financial controls and the absence of viable management procedures. It was also 
understood that the Committee’s investigation had been obstructed at high levels 
within the organisation. Though the report was not formally accepted by the summit, 
the CEAO’s outgoing President, Captain Thomas Sankara of Burkina Faso, said 
that it would be conveyed ‘in its essence’ to the next summit after further 
observations and investigations had been made. 

According to a final communique,"" the summit expressed satisfaction at the 
course of the trial of the three alleged embezzlers of FOSIDFC funds. It also 
reviewed various of the CEAO’s community projects, agreed to set up a Regional 
Centre for Commercial Information and Documentation (CRIC) and adopted a 
protocol, to be -annexed to the treaty establishing(T. AO. on cotrperation in the field 
of computer science. 

Mouiya Did’ahmed Ould Taya, President of Mauritania, became the new CKAO 
Chairman, and the Mali Minister of Transport and Public Works, Mamadou 
llaidara, its Secretary-General. The twelfth summit is to be held in Nouakchott, 
Mauritania, in October 1986. 

•’Our organisation was very sick even if had the deceptive appearance of ginid 
health . . . We are now in the post-operation stage . . . still in a fragile 
convalescence.’ Captain Thomas Sankara. President of Burkin.i Faso and outgoing 
Chairman of C’EAO. commenting on the troubled phase in CEAO's existence. VFc.vt 
Africa (London) 7 April 1986. 


ALusophone African Countries 
Sixth Summit 

Luanda, Angola, 28-29 April 1986 

■Leaders of the five Portuguese-speaking African countries (Angola. Cape 
Verde, Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and Sao Tome and Principe) concluded their 
summit by issuing the Luanda Declaration on the situation in .Southern Africa, 
together with a separate final communique. 

The Luanda Declaration identified the main cause of tension in Southern Africa, 
characterised by armed violence against Angola and Mozambique, as the Pretoria 
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regime. It referred, in particular, to recent South African sabotage attempts against 
the Malongo oil installation in Angola, and the attack at Oorongosa in Mozambique, 
where captured documents provided evidence of South African involvement. Tbc.se 
events, the declaration noted, had marked the final demise of the compromise 
between South Africa on the one hand and Angola and Mozambique on the other, 
represented by the Nkomati and Lusaka accords of l‘>84. 

The leaders rejected US aspirations to play a mediating role in Namibian 
independence, on the basis of its support for the Angolan rebel group, UNITA, its 
attempt to link Cuban troop withdrawal from Angola to Namibian independence, 
and its having welcomed the UNITA leader. Jonas Savimbi, to Washington DC. 
They suggested instead, a mediating role for the UN. but awaited with anticipation 
■South Africa's implementation of its recent pledge to fulfil UN Security Council 
Resolution 4.J.S of 1978, on 1 August 1986. 

The summit communique described areas in which the leaders wished to intensify 
cooperation, including the fields of trade, economics, finance, information and 
health. It also stressed the growing importance of political and diplomatic 
cooperation and advocated the adoption of Portuguese as a working language of the 
OAU. The leaders condemned the US raids on Tripoli and Benghazi, affirming their 
support for Libya, and went on to denounce terrorism, particularly tht 
irresponsibility of states which support and promote it as an instrument of thei; 
I'Kilicies. They also condemned US intervention in Nicaragua, and the rest of Centra 
America. The leaders also affirmed their solidarity with the Polisario I ront ii 
Western Sahara, with FRLTILIN, the Revolutionary Front for blast Timor's 
Independence, and the Palestine Liberation Organisation (Pl.O). 

The next Lusophone summit was to be held in Maputo, Mozambique in 1987.'"' 


▲ Southern African Frontline States (F'l.S) 

Summit 

Luanda, Angola, 8 April 1986 

■The FLS summit was attended by the Presidents of Angola, Botswana 
Mozambique, Tanzania and Zambia and by the Prime Minister of Zimbabwe. Alsi 
present were Tom Nkobi, National Treasurer of the African National Congrev 
(ANC) and Sam Nujoma, President of the South West Africa People's Organisatior 
(SWAPO). 

The leaders reviewed developments in South Africa and its destabilisation of thi 
neighbouring .states. In the light of the recently reported delivery of US Stingci 
anti-aircraft missiles to Angola’s UNITA rebels, they explicitly condemned the U!' 
for a.ssisting the South African-backed group. In a communique,'"'‘They said that ‘ii 
supporting the apartheid regime and the appendage forces grouped in the so-callcc 
UNITA, the American government has lost its credibility as a broker, compromisinf 
its role in the process of negotiations leading to the rapid implementation of the UN 
Security Council Resolution 435/78'. Denouncing the actions of the Reagan 
Administration as 'gross and inadmissible interference' in Angola's internal affairs 
which was retarding efforts to achieve peace in the region, they repeated then 
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condemnation of the welcome afforded to the IJNITA rebel leader, Jonas Savimbi. 
in Washington. Resisting the US attempt to place the conflict within the framework 
of East-West confrontation', they reiterated their rejection of any attempt at 
establishing a 'linkage’ between the withdrawal of Cuban trixips from Angola, and 
Namibian independence. Though they noted Pretoria's avowed intent to begin 
implementing UN .Security Council Resolution 4.J5 of 1^78, on Namibian 
independence, on 1 August 1986, they repeated their calls for comprehensise and 
compulsory economic sanctions against South Africa, as the only means ol forcing 
the regime to conform with international law.'"' 


A Southern African ELS 
Ministerial Meeting 
Harare, 20 May 1986 

■Foreign ministers of the Fl.S met in an emergencs session firllowing South 
Africa’s military attacks on the member-states. Botswana. Zambia and Zimbabwe, 
in May 1986. 

Condemning the raids, in which three people were killed, as 'dasiardK aets of 
unprovoked and unwarranted aggression', the ministers m.ide a renewed appeal tor 
mandatory and comprehensive international economic sanctions against Pretoria. 
The raids, they said, constituted a direct attack on all the FI .S. and demonstrated that 
the South African government had embarked on a 'siiieidal path of destriietiim. 
violence and death'."*" 


A Mozambique-Tan/ania 
Summit 

Maputo, 2-4 May 1986 

■The official vi.sit of President Ah flassan Mwiiui ol lan/.inia to Mozambique 
was his first to any country since he succeeded Julius .N'veiere in I9Ss, .According to a 
final communique. President Samora Machel of Mozambique descnlsed to the 
Tanzanian leader Mozambique's efforts to combat the destabilising forces in the 
country, which he referred to as ‘a icwl of the Pretoria regime . I he leailers also 
condemned South Africa for its flagrant siolation ot the obligations ol the Nkomati 
Accord on Non-Aggression of March 1984. President Mwinu pledged lanzania s 
total and unconditional support for Mozambique in its struggle against the South 
African-backed rebels. 
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▲ Mnzumbique-Zimbabwe 
Summit 

Harare, 19 June 1986 

■In a communique issued after a meeting between President Samora Machel ol 
Mozambique and Prime Minister Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe, the African leader* 
affirmed the need for increased economic and military cooperation between the twe 
countries. They expressed satisfaction with progress made by the Southern African 
Development Owrdination Conference (SADCC’) towards the goal of economii 
independence from South Africa, while agreeing on the importance of further efforts 
to implement SADCC projects, and in particular to rehabilitate the Limpopo railway 
line linking southern Zimbabwe with the port of Maputo.'"** 
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NOTES 

In these notes the following abbreviations are used hirneuspupiersnnd periodicals' fawi - I he 
Heonomisi (London); FT ^ Kmaneiu) Times (London): FEFK ^ Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong); Gnu - Oranma (Havana). G - Hie Guardian (London); IHT = 
International Herald Tribune (Paris); MF.EI) Middle Last Lconoinic Digest (London). 
MEER ~ Middle East Economic Review (Washington. DC); \fEhS - Middle Last f conomic 
Survey (Nicosia); Obs - The Observer (London); .S' South (London). .S’.V - Soiict News 
(London); SW - Soviet Weekly (London): .S'T- Sunday Times (London)..S'WiJ -- Summary o( 
World Broadcasts (London); T - Tire Times (lamdon). TW<J Third World OuarterK 
(London); VNPR = UN Press Release; VStS U.S Inroriiialioii .Seriice; B4 - West Africa 
(London); XNX - Kinhuu News Agency 

' For the (.i5 ‘Plaza Pact', on eschange market intervention, see /'HOK(l) Janii.irs IdSh. 
pp 2d.'l—4. 

" For the 'Baker Plan' on debt, see TM(^H(2) April l‘W(i. pp odi -.s. 

' For a discus.sion of these itesues. see rH'<^K(2) April P/Sb. pp 7lf>-|7 
' UNCI AD Hullelin (Geneva) April IdKb; IWIWI AD/INF/177bof III March Idsn. 1777 ot 11 
March IdSfi. /177d o( IS March IdSb. /17S(l ol 21 .March IdSo and . I7,sl o( 14 Mtircli IdSb. 

' Tor the third session of the UNCLOS Preparatory C'ommission. sec 1 1H>S( I ).l.inuaiv IdSli. 
pp 2K4-fi. 

" For further details, see UNPR SF.A/72.'’/. 11 April ldS6. 

FTZ5 April IdSfi; < imiininiwTalth Curri’iils (London) June IdSTi. p fi. (APR SF.A’72.>. 11 
A|iril I'JSfi iind SCA/72.J. 14 April IdSO. 

'' Tor details, see |/,\PH TNC/.17S. 21 .A|»ril IdWi. 

" TWPR TN('/.J7H. 21 April IdSb; tA'PR T.N('/.J67-77. d IhApiil IdM. 

For the SeptemlKT I dS.5 meeting ol L'NESC'U's l.yecutivc Board, sec lHys(2) April Id.sii. 
pp fiS.S-7. 

” rn Miiv IdSb; l/f'M.S- in March Idsr., 8. 17-18. .M.o Id8b. 12 June Id,SO; T in. 2d M.i\ 
IdSfi; G 26 May I'JSti; S May IdSfi. 

On the Twenty-first OAU suminil in Addis Ababa, see THysi I) January ld8(\. pp ^24 > 

'' The OAU-FCA submission to (he (INGA special session is I N Dociimcni .'A'.At' 22d'2.2J 
April im, 

'' (ieorge .Sltult/'ssfieech to the s|K'cial session is in US De|Xirtmciil ol Slate. Hiiiiiiii nl I'lihiu 
Affairs (Washington DC) Current Polies No 8.W. June ld87 
" ///7'28. 2d. .JO May ld8t>.2..JJune Id86; F7'27.2S. 2dM,n ld,S<>. 2. J.luiic Id.sn, / 2'?. 2d May 
IdSb. 2. .J June IdSO; G 2d May Id86. 2.June IdSb; Sen Tmt I mic' 2S Mas ld8<>. .s' Inly 
IdSfi. p l.J; H'.4 26 May IdSti. 2. d June Id8<i; ( \PR G,\'.dl.J, I June IdSn, \lri,,i 
EintTfteiicv (New A'ork) Tebruary-Mareh ld86, April M.is ldS6. 

Tor (lie Commonwealth Summit in N.issau, see 'l'IJV.S(2l April insn, pp 711 14 
'■ G 16. 17. 18. 21 June ld8tv. FT 17. 18 June IdStv. 1 17. IS. 21 June IdSn. II V 2,'' lunc Id.Vi. 
pp I.J02-.J and .40 June ldS6. pp I.J.'s2-,J 

"'On the suspension of ICO export quot.is m Tcbtu.uv Id.Sn. sci /11 y ■''(') luls ldS6. 
pp l(),J(>-7. 

FT4. 2d April ld86; G 14. 28 April ld86; .S'July ld.S6. pp 111 2 

For the first session ol the TIN Conlerence on Natural Rubber. Id.ss. sec 'I'lly^l41 October 
IdS-S. p 1024. 

■' On (he tin debacle, see 'I'H'y 8(2) .April ld.S6. pp 6<)6 >i and ,S(.’'| JiiK ldS6. pp lO.'W-tl, 
FTt). LJ. 16.2.4.24 May IdSh, G'b. 27Ma\ ld.S6. CM'R LAD INI PSSol May Id,so. U,S6 
of d May ld8<i. /I787 ol l.'i May 18%, /IZSSol 26 Al.iy Id,Sr.. ( .At / 1/) /inr/.mi iticncy.i) 
March IdStv 

For the failure of the last allenipt lo solve the tin crisis, sec 7'liy,s(') lulv ldS6,pp |(iid-4l 
‘For the development ol the (in crisis, see 7'Hy .S(2) April IdSn. pp h'«.-d and 8(4). 
July 1986, pp 10.49-41. 

FT2.4May 1986,6June 1986; GdJune 1986./rC/V.'yy t owmmm/ni’d ondon)4Junc ld,y. 
On the Ciorbachev-Reagan summit see 7'H'y8(2) A(iril IdSrv ('p ''02-.'' 

’’ G'7 May 1986. 
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"" For the latest proposals in round four, see TWQ K(3) July mW), pp 11(42-4. For previous 
rounds, see 7'H''<^7(4) October lyxft, pp IO.^>-2; 8(1) January 1986, pp 289-91; and 8(2) 
April 1986, pp 699-7111. 

'' President Reagan's comments, made at Olassboro, are in IISIS Official text, 20 June 1986 
On Reagan's SALT II announcement, see f28,29 May 1986; f/fr28 May 1986, .11 May-1 
June 1986; 7'29 May 1986; Econ 26 April 1986, 7 May 198f). 

" See 7'12June 1986 forthe detailed Soviet replyto the USallegations concerning violationsot 
SALT 11. 

Kr7,9. 16 May 1986,2, I.L 14,20,2.1,2.S, 26,27 June I98f); 6'7,8,9, 16, 18 May 1986,2,1,27 
June 1986; TSMav 1986, 12June 198f);f//T9,10-11, l6May 1986,2,6, 12, 1,1, 18,2,1,2,1,27, 
.10 June 1986. 

” The DPC approved at ambassadorial level the US force goal entailing chemical weapons on 
16 Mav 1986. 

'• AT28 April 1986, 17, 21,22, 2.1, 24 May 1986; C l.S, 18 April 198<v l.S, 16, 21,22, 2.1 May 
1986; T2SApril 1986, M, 17,22,2.1 May 1986; fHT9. 12. 17-18. 19.21.26 May 1986; OIm 27 
April 198fi, 25 May 1986; AT27 April i986, 18 Mav 1986. 

'' l//7'.K)Mav 1986,11 May-1 June 1986; AT.10,11 May 1986,2June 198f); A.'.IOMay 1986; T 
.Kl, II May" 1986; ObsH JuiK- im>. 

'I'he Warsaw Pact cominunu|uc and address are in A'W(supplement) 21 June 198f). 

'' See A'crm 26 April 1986 

A'1V21 June 1986; Ecnn 14 June 1986; fT27 May 1986,9, 10. 12 June 1986; G 19 May 1986 
11, 12 June PJSfi; IHT'). 12 June 19K<.; T9, 11 June 1986. 

For the Baker Plan, see TWQH{2) April 1986. pp 691-5. 

rile Cartagena Oroup dise'ussed the Baker Plan at Montevideo in December 1985. see TW{ 
8(2) April 1986, pp 71.1—4. 

■" For the Cartagena meeting at Punta del F.ste, sec ^^(^hd) July 1986, pp 1057 8. 

'■ On the OlO report see TWQUA) October 1985. pp 10.19-40. On the 024 report, see TW(, 
8(2) A|)ril 1986, pp (>89-90 

" 1 he 024 Buenos Aires communique is in IMI-Survey (Washington DC) 17 March 1986. A"i 
5. 8 March 1986; /H7'8-9 March 198<>. 

For the IMF and World Bank meetings in Seoul, sec TWQH{2) April 1986. pp 691-5, 

Ihe Interim Committee communique is in IMF Survey (Washinglon DC) 21 April 1986. 

"I he 024 communique is IMF Survey (Washington DC) 21 April 1986. Its conclusions wen 
to a large extent echoed in the annual report of riie Bank for International Seltlemeni 
(BIS), in Basle. See G lOJune 1986 and 7'1(1 June 1986. 

" I'hc G10 communique is in IMFSurvev (Washington DC) 21 April 1986, 

On the Structural Adjustment Facility, see Axmil April 1986; fMA'.Vurvcv (Washington DC 
11 March 198<); G 29 March 1986; 7H7'29-,10 March 198(); AT I April l’986. 

'I'he Developinent Committee communique is in IMF Siirvev (Washington DC) 21 Apri 
1986. 

On the Pans negotiations for IDA Vill, sec TWy 8(1) July I98(). pp 101.1-4. On the Apri 
negotiations, see World Hank News (Paris) II April 1986; WA 5 May 1986, p 958; AT I 
April 1986, 

IMFSurve\ (Washington DC) 21 April 198(>; Cummimwraltli CurrenL\ (London) June 1986 
p 4; AT 10, 11,15 April 1986; G 10, 11 April 198(); T It) April 1986; 7117' 10, 11, 12-11 Apri 
1986; Earn 12 April 1986. For a background paper on ‘The US and International Financia 
Reform', with information on the Baker initiatives on international debt and exchange rau 
ciKirdination, see Ovcriewi IJevelopmeni Inxtilule (IxmCitm) Briefing Paper, May 1986. 
AT9, 10 April 1986; G9 April 1986; IHT 10 April 1986; T 10 April 198(). 

" The meeting of the Group of F'ive at which the 'Pla/a Pact' was formed is in 7'1V(78(1 
January 1986, pp 29.V4. 

The OECD communique is in OECD Observer (Paris) Mav 198(), pp 4-8; and OECD Prev 
Release PRESS/A(86) 17, 18 April I98(>. 

IHT 17, 18, 19-20 April 198(); AT 18, 19 April 1986; IMFSurvev (Washinglon DC) 5 Mat 
1986. 

The summit leaders were Margaret I'hatcherof Britain; Brian Mulroney of Canada; Bctlinc 
Cruxi of Italy; Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan; Helmut Kohl of West Germany and RonaU 
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Reagan of the US. France insisted on sending two chief delegates. President Francois 
Mitterrand and Prime Minister Jacques Chirac, as since the President had lost his 
parliamentary majority to the conservatives in the Marcti im elections. France was now 
functioning under a political system of'csihabitution'. 

’ The Tokyo Declaration on International Terrorism is in Th May |yW). fTfi Mav lyWiand (i 
h May 19S6. 

" For the Bonn Summit, sec TWO7(4) (X-toher l‘JS.S. pp iiitS-fi 
" See FT« May 1986. 

“ The Tokyo Deetaralion on Chermibyl is in T ft May. F'J‘6 May 1986 and C 6 May 19S<. 

' The Political Declaration is in T6 May 1986. 

’ The Tokyo Economic Declaration is reproduced in full in T7 Mav 1986. Lxcerplsare in G7 
May 1986 and FTl May 1986. 

' On the ‘Plaza Pact' on lowering the value of the dollar, see TWQ 8(1) January 1986, 

pp 

* On the Baker Plan’ see TWQ>i(2) April I98fi. pp r>9l-.S 

' FT6, 7, 8 May 1986; T.S, 6, 7,8 May 1986; f.'.S, 6.7.8 May 1986; IHTS. 6. 7. 8. 9 .May 1986; 
.STl I May 1986; Obs 11 May 1986; Earn lOMay 1986; FEKR l.s May 1986. A/mu (London) 
June 1986; IMFSunry (Washington DC) 19 May 19,8<i. 

" For the last meeting of the Textiles Committee, see 7'H'08( 1) Januarv I98(i. pp 299-.HKI 
^ See FT 1(1 March 1986. 

“ FT. 4.9 April 1986.29 May 1986; FEER I May 1986. p S.l. |f#7'8 May 1986; .SJuly 1986. p 99. 

GATT FiKU'i (Cicticval AptiCMav- June 1986. 

■'//#T24 April 1986. 

" For background on the ASF.AN meeting, see FEER} April 1986 and .S'HB FF/8246//AJ.'.t. 
.Kl April I98fi On Kampuchea, see SWB FF/824(VA.V,1. .Kl April 198<) and FEER } April 
1986. 

' IHTl}. 24, 2.'i, 26-7. 30 April 198fi, 2. .3-1 Mav 1986; FT2(k .3(1 April 1986. 1.2 May 1986, 6‘ 
26, 28, 30 April 1986. 1,2 Mav 1986; r.30 April 1986. I. 2. .3 Mai I98<i; FEER I Mai 1986. 
pp 32-3. 8 Mav 1986. pp 14-16 and 44-5. 15 Mav 1986. pp 46-7. .S Juli 1986. p 94; .SHB 
FFy8246/A.3/3, 30 April 1986 and FT-/8249/AI/3. .3 May 1986 
■' The previous ASF.AN summits since Us mceptum in 1%7 were m 1976 and 1977 
' For Ciorbachev's proposals for nuclear disarmament by the lear 200t). see 7'HC>8(.3) Juli 
1986,p 1042. 

’■* On Antarctica at the NAM contcrencc, sec FEER 15 Mav 1986. pp .3tl-l, 

FT 16, 17 April I986;/H7'2I Apnl 1986; 7;2I April I9,ski; T2l April 19,86, .SUB TL/82.34,'i. 
16 April 1986, /82.38/i and /82.38/C2/1 (AI-/\5), 21 April 19St> 

"■ /Hr25 April 1986. .3-4 Mav 1986; FT25. ,30April 1986. 1.2, 3 May T»86; 7;25 April 19,86. 2 
May 1986; T 3 May 1986- SWH ML/8247/i. 1 Mai 1986. ML/8248/A'6-7. 2 M.ii 1986. 
Mt/8249/i. 3 Mav 1986; MEED} Mai I98(<. p 2 ami 10 M.ii 1986. p 2 
For the March I'iWi OPEC conference, see THC>8t 3) July 1986. pp 105.5-' 

The statement on the Libyan raid is in MEES 21 April 19,8(1. p A.3 .iiid alsu in the final 
conference communique, for which see MEES 28 April 1986, p As and Ol'l l' Hulh’tiii 
(Vienna) May 1986. 

For the December 1985 OPFiC meeting, see rH'V8(2) A|iril 1986. pp 7,30-1, 

"" FT14, 1.54, 17, 18. 19.21.22 April l986;fHT14. 16. 17. 18. l‘t-20. 21.22 A(iril 1986; C 16. 
17, 18, 19, 21.22, 2.3 April 1986, T 16. 19. 22 April |98(i. /t/F.FlV21.28 April 1986 
IH7'24 April 1986, 14 Mav 1986; T14 Mav 1986; FT 15 Mav 1986; 14 Mav 1986. MEFS 19 

May 1986. 

On OPEC's group of five, see MEES} May 1986. 2 June 198(i, 0 2. May 1986; FT27 May 
1986, 3, 11 June 198f). 

MEES23,.30June 1986;/FIT 19 Mav 198(..24.25.26.27.28 9,,3(1 June 1986. lJuli i9,86.F7 

23. 25, 26.27,28, .3(1 June 1986. I July 1986; C20,24,2.5, 26. 27, .30 June 19,86. I July 1986, T 

24. 27. 28, .30 June 1986. 1 July 1986. 

MEES 12 May 1986; SUB ME/WL389/i. 13 May 1986. 

On the previous negotiations and the decusion to susjiend them, sec 7 H(.)8(2) .April 1986. 
pp 7.31-2. 
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On Ihe Curnhallcda Message for Peace. Security and Democracy in Central America, sec 
TWQHP) July im, pp UttiMilt. 

The position on US aid to the 'contras' was made uncertain by the ambivalence of foreign 
policy signals from the US. In mid-April l9Kfi a letter to the US Congress from Philip Habib, 
Ihe US Special linvoy to Central America, understood US eommitmcnt.s entailed by the 
Contadora I rcaty to require 'a ces.satiun of support to irregular forces and/or insurrectional 
movements trom the date of signature', though he added that the US would not feel it.sell 
bound to Ihe treaty if Nicaragua were contravening it. Hut. according to a suhsequeni 
White I louse 'elanfiealion'. the ending of aid to the 'contras' would date not from signature ol 
the treaty, but from its implementation, and evidence of its being complied with. Econ .J| 
May 1‘JSb; lHT2\.24-fi May im. 

Presiilenl Reagan's request for SillOin in military and huniamtanan aid to the 'contras' wa.s 
rejected by Ihe US House of Representatives in March P/W) (though approved by the US 
Senate on 27 March l9Wi|. While Reagan refused to postpone it, il was subjected In 
Congressional delaving tactics, and was to be reconsidered in June P/Kfi. Earn 19 April 19S(i. 
IHT7. S. 9 April I9)«i; C 7, H April I9S6; 7'7.8.9 April 1986; l•T9 April I98f); Earn 12 April 
1986; .S'H'B Mli/822.Viii of .S April I98(i. /8229/iii of II) April 198f.. IHlMm/1 of 11 April 198(,, 
/82.M/D/l-2ol 12 April l9K(i. 

IHTi'i. 20 Mav l9Sfi; 0 2. l.S, 20 Mav I98r>; 122 May 19Nf>, .S'H'JJMn/82.S1/D/1 ol 6 Ma\ 
l9Kfi, /8262/iii of 19 Mav 1986, 8262/l)/l-2 of 19 Mav 1986. /826.Viii of 20 Mav 1986. 

■/'8. 9 May 1986, IHTH. 10-11 May 1986; SWH MFy82.S4/iii ol 9 May 1986. /822.VD/1 of III 
May 1986'. 

I he Deelaralion ol Lsquipulas is in .S'H'B Mli/8269/U/l-2. 27 Mav 1986 

'/■24. 26, 27 May 1981); ST25 May 1986; <;26.27 Mav 1986; /ll'l'26'. 27 Mav 198<i; f7'27 M.iv 

198/1. fivm .H May 1986; SWB Mr78269/iii and MU/8269/i.l/l-2. 27 M.iy 1986. 

Thedrafl rioeuiiieiil and Declaration ol Panama are suiimiari.sed in .S'H'JI Mli/8281/IJ/l-2. In 
June 1986. 

/l/■/'29-.JOMav 198/1,7-8,9June 198(i;fl'29Mav 198/1.6.7.1.Uune l98/i; f;6.9June 1981.. 
I 7. 9 June l9'8/i; .S' July 1986; .SH’B Ml:/8272/ni. .10 Mav l98/i. M13/8280/iii. 9 June 198/. 
Mr78281/d/l 2. 10 June 1986, Mc/82S/i.VD/1. 14 June 1986. Mr/828(Viii. 16 June l98/i, 
Mr/8299/n/l - 2. 22 June 1986 

On 26 June 1986. the I louse ol Representatives voted the JlOOm in aid to the anti-.Sandinisi 
'eoiilras' sought by Presideiil Reagan, f.'27 June l98/i; I 27 June I98fi 
I'he diKument is (.)AU document OAll/LC'M/2\V7rev 2. March IWli and UN doeumeni 
A/AC 229/2'. 2.1 April l98/i 

For the Addis Ababa summit, sec TW'VSI I) January I9,S6. p .124-.1. 

.S'H'BME/8222/B/l-2. 2 April 1986. Mt./8224/B/l. 4'April 1986. 

For background and informalioii on the embe/zlement Inal, see WA .11 March 198/i. p b’O 
and 14 April, pp 761-2 

The eoniiMunique of the ANAOextraordmary mini.vienul eouncil meeting in Abidian on 2'' 
December 198.1, at which the cease-fire was agreed, is in SWB MFJbU.VBI-l. I Jaiiuan 
1986. (Jn the Burkina-Mali dispute, see also O'28 December |98/i; JH'/'ll December 198.1 | 
January l98/i;fT27 December 1986./V''"/«*''''*''elUanuary 1986, fVA27Januari 
1986. pp l/i7-72. 

"" The CF.AD summit communique is ill .S'lVB MLi/822l/B/l-2. I April 1986 

WA 7 April 1986 and II March 1986; .VMay 1986; .S'WB ME/Wl,18,1/A2/l-2. I April 1981. 
and Mf;/«222/B/4-1, 2 April 1986; Alrique-A.\ie {Vmia) 10-21 March 198/i. 

1 May 1986; A'lVll Mf78247/B/7-9, I Mav 1986. MI78249/B/.1-8, 1 May 198/i. 

I'he FLS communique is in SWB ME/82KVB/4-1. 11 April 1986. 

HIT' 10 April 198(i; .SWB ME/8229/B/1. U) April 1986. 

.SWB ME/82/i.1/ii, 22 Mav I98fi; Africa (l.ondon) June 1986, p 7. 

SWB ME/8251/B/.1-6, 6 May 1986. 

SWB MFJ829l/ii, 21 June 1986. 



Third World Foundation News 

South-South II: charting the way forward 

The Second Summit of Third World Scholars and Statesmen, 
5-8 May 1986, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Cooperation between developing nations could now be entering an exciting 
new phase after this meeting, sponsored by the Third World Foundation and 
the Institute of Strategic and International Studies in Malaysia. 

World attention was fixed firmly on the Tokyo Summit of leading 
industrialised nations, which took place at the .same time and partly explains 
the near-total lack of media coverage given to this conference. Meeting at a 
time of deepening economic crisis and uncertainty for the Third World, the one 
hundred delegates from twenty-three countries were determined to go far 
oeyond mere rhetoric. 

They agreed on concrete measures, including the creation of an 
Independent Commission to explore the possibilities for the expansion of 
economic ties between the developing world. The preparatory work to 
^istablish the Commission was entrusted to a Steering Group under the 
:hairmanship of YAB Dato' Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamed, Prime Minister of 
Malaysia. 

South Africa was a subject of great concern. The possibility that the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons' Group (CEPG) might suggest a framework 
for negotiations between the leaders of the black majority and the apartheid 
regime was not discounted. However, the consensus was that Pretoria would 
spurn all efforts to obtain reasonable settlement through dialogue. 

Oliver Tambo, President of the African National Congress! ANO. received 
the Third World Prize on behalf of Nelson and Winnie Mandela on the first day 
.)f the summit. 

. 'he South Commission 

By far the most imp>ortant decision taken at the meeting was the establishment 
-tf an Independent Commission of the South on Development Issues, whose 
key objectives are: 

to a.ssess the problems facing the 120 or so developing countries; 

to find solutions and suggest ways of increasing cooperation within the Sout h; 

to strengthen organisations already working for greater cooperation, and to 
consider the creation of a South Secretarial; 

to raise awareness in developing countries about their circumstances and the 
challenges facing them. 

The terms of reference for the Commission would be established by the 
jteering Group, but the conference recommended that the Commission should 
comprise no more than twenty eminent persons of the Third World. These 
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individuals should serve in their personal capacity, and not as representatives 
of their governments or institutions. A small Secretariat would service and give 
administrative support to the Commission. 

Delegates were cautiously optimistic alx)ut the Commission's chances. 
Mindful of the failure of similar efforts in the past—especially the Caracas 
Programme of Action adopted at the Group of 77 meeting in 1981, and the 
statement on self-reliance issued by the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) in 
New Delhi in 1983—no one expected immediate success. There was an 
awareness that each country had specific and often different concerns, and 
governments tended to pursue their own national interests to the detriment of 
the riiird World as a whole. Key speakers, including the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General Shridath Ramphal, believed that the present world crisis 
should encourage governments to adopt a more sensible and long-term 
approach. They argued that the collapse of commodity prices, deteriorating 
terms of trade, rising indebtedness, the threat of increased protectionism by 
industrialised nations, high interest rates, and volatile exchange rates would 
galvanise the developing world. 

Conference members argued that initial progress might come from greater 
cooperation at a regional, even sub-regi<»nal. level, reflecting both realism and 
an aw.irencss of the obstacles facing the Commission, but they believed that the 
unity of the developing countries was not an impossible goal. ‘Concerted 
efforts have to be m;ide to expand inter-regional flows of trade, finance, 
technology and investment, as well as to strengthen schemes of regional ar 
sub-regional integration and cooperation', read the final statement. 

Several matters required urgent attention, including regional preferenti 
trading schemes, payments and credit arrangements, the setting up of a Thii 
World Bank, producer cooperation in central .selling agencies, counter-tradi 
the harmonisation of banking laws, the flow of information, and researcl 
training and consultancy. These are among the issues which the Commissic 
will be studying. 

The first real test of the initiative was expected to come at the Septembi 
1986 meeting of the NAM in Harare. Dr Mahathir hoped to complete a repo 
by this time, outlining the findings of the Steering Group. Only then will it f 
possible to assess the true significance of the main Kuala Lumpur proposal. 


The Third World Prize 

Following in the footsteps of Dr Raiil Prebi.sch, Dr Julius Nyerere and Will 
Brandt is an unenviable task. But Nelson and Winnie Mandela, the winnersi 
the 198.S Prize, can justifiably claim to have contributed at least as much to th 
Third World as those distinguished individuals who have also received th 
$1(K),(XK) award in previous years. 

The Prize is funded by an independent endowment and administered by th 
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Third World Foundation, the prize winner being nominated annually by an 
independent international selection committee. ITie Prize recognises 
outstanding efforts by individuals and groups to Third World development. 

ANC leader, Nelson Mandela, a towering figure in the struggle against 
apartheid, has been serving a life sentence since June 1%4, having already 
been sentenced to five years of hard labour in 1%2 for strike incitement. 
Winnie Mandela, who has battled courageously lor many years, had had her 
passport confiscated and was unable to travel abroad. Oliver Tambo, 
Mandela’s close personal friend and former law colleague, accepted the Prize 
on the couple’s behalf and then delivered the 1986 Third World Lecture, 
which was published in the July 1986 issue of the Third World Quarterly. 


Conference papers 

The main points of the major contributions to the conference proceedings can 
be summarised as follows: 

1) For the South, a time to think, by Shridath Ramphal. which stressed the need 
for swift action to overcome current problems. Ramphal pointed to the lack of 
North-South dialogue, and the increasingly uncot)peralive line taken by 
industrialised countries. 'Recent American acts of war in the Mediterranean 
were a dramatic example of this retreat from internationalism and world 
order', he noted. 

2) South-South cooperation: prohlem.s and ob.stacle.s. by Tengku Ra/aleigh 
llamzah. Trade and Industry Minister of Malaysia. Tengku Razalcigh argued 
for cooperation between regions and sub-regions, which he referred to as 
'cellular development’, within the existing economic system. He found the 
ideas of a Third World Bank impractical. 'We still believe and strongly so, that 
money, market and management of the industrialised North are required lor 
the development of the South. , . . the North-South dialogue, and the old 
notion of "interdependence" arc still valid.' 

.1) South-South cooperation: challenge to the political process, by Michael 
Manley, former Prime Minister of Jamaica. Manley maintained that 
cooperation has been held back by dependent and malformed economies, the 
acceptance of the economic models and theories of developed countries, and 
divisions left over by colonialism. After listing the advantages ol cooperation, 
he added: 'Success will demand political will; the identification ot cadres 
capable of the necessary planning; the determination to keep the cadres on the 
Job as long as it takes; and public patience during the time which all this takes to 
implement.’ 

For Manley, a South Commis.sion should 'develop a new framework of 
analysis in which costs and benefits are set in a deeper framework ol strategic 
purpose. Of particular importance is the matter of mechanisms through which 
projects can be identified, feasibilities determined and resources indicated. 
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4) Obstacles to South-South cooperation, by Dr Gamani Corea, former 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD. According to Dr Corea, the Third World’s 
problems have been caused by a lack of industrialisation on a global scale, 
which cannot be solved regionally. lie urged that the South must develop by 
their own initiative and not rely on ‘trickle-down’ development from the North. 
‘There is less commitment in the North to the goals of cooperation for 
development than in the past. The South cannot get a resptmse to its needs by 
generalised exhortations and resolutions passed in international forums.’ 

5) South-South trade and economic cooperation: some notes on future strategy, 
by Alistcr McIntyre, Deputy Secretary-General of UNCI’AD. In the light of 
the GATT talks in 1987, McIntyre emphasised the need for greater financing of 
trade and investment among developing nations. 

He was disappointed at the lack of communication between organisations 
such as the Group of 77 and other regional bodies. ‘The days are probably over 
for across-the-board schemes of almost universal membership. Each country 
has to find its own place within the network of cooperation arrangements.’ 

6) Opportunities for South-South cooperation, by Ambassador Farooq 
Sobhan. High Commissioner of Bangladesh to Malaysia and a former 
Chairman of the Group of 77. Outlining the difficulties lying ahead for 
developing countries, Farooq Sobhan warned: ‘I’hey may instead prefer to 
increase their dependency relationships with countries in the North and settle 
for bilateral arrangements which may provide temporary relief but which in the 
long run will only increase their vulnerability.’ 

He blamed governments for the past failures: ‘If there is a feeling among 
governments that South-South aroperation has moved slowly then these same 
governments should recognise that it is becau.se of their own inactivity and 
failure to be more responsive to South-South programmes.' 

7) South-South cooperation: challenges and opportunities, by Drago.slav 
Avramovic, Economic Adviser to the Bank of Credit and Commerce SA. 
Luxembourg. Avramovic argued for the continuation of negotiations for a 
global system of trade preferences, concessions in trade talks with developed 
nations, central selling organisations, greater mutual trade in primary 
products, an increased flow of information on investment and trade, wider 
membership of the recently formed Association of State Trading Organisations 
of Developing Countries, and preparatory work for a possible World Monetary 
and Financial Conference. 


Conclusion 

When the first South-South Conference ended in Beijing in April 1983, it was 
decided that the three years before the second meeting should be used to 
examine specific regional issues and problems. This work was done at the 
conference held in Cartagena (1984) and Harare (1985), and its usefulness 
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could be seen by the recommendations made at Kuala Lumpur. Real an< 
effective steps were taken towards the development of the Third World. 

But the daunting task of establishing the Commission still has to be faced. It 
the words of the Malaysian New Straits Times (9 May 198f>): Well-meanini 
efforts have often been grounded on the rocky shores of reality. But, perhap 
paradoxically, it is hard reality itself that may be the best guarantor of bette 
chances of success.’ 



LilAiiiiii 
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I HE Date Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad. Prime Minister of Malassia. delivering the maugtin 
address. .Seated left to right. Mr Altaf Ciuuhar. .Sccrctary Oeneral I'Inrd World Foundation. D 
NiKirdin Sopiee. Direetor-dencral of ISIS Malaysia. II E Mr S S R.iiiiphal. Chairnun. rhio 
World Pri/o Selection Committee. YAUhg'I'un Hussein Onn. Ch.iirman of ISIS Mal.issia. M 
Agha Hasan Abodi. Chairman. Board of Inislees of the Third World Found.ition. Dr Olive 
T'ambo, President African National Congress: and .Mr A/iin llnsain. Principal Advisor to ih' 
ITiird World Foundation 



Dr Oliver Tambo receiving the Third World Prize on behalf of Nelson Mandela and Winni 
Mandela 
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Book Reviews 

The titles reviewed are listed below with names of authors and editors 


Socialist International: Global Challenge: From Crisis to Cooperation: 

Breaking the North-South Stalemate 
Third World Network; Third World: Development or Crisis? 

Randall, Vicky and Theobald, Robin; Political Change and Underdevelopment: A 
Critical Introduction to Third World Politics 
Braveboy-Wagncr, Jacqueline A; Interpreting the Third World: Politics, Economics 
and Social Issues 

Reitsma, H A and Klcinpenning, J M G: The Third World in Perspective 
Macalister-Smith, Peter; International Humanitarian Assistance: Disaster Relief 
Actions in International Law and Organisation 
Harrell-Bond, Barbara li: Imposing Aid: Emergency Assistance to Refugees 
Peeler, John A: Latin American Democracies: Colombia, Costa Rica, X'enezucia 
Wiarda, H J and Kline, H F: i>atin American Politics and Development 
Slater, David (ed): New .Social Movements and the .Stale in Latin America 
Wesson, Robert: Politics, Policies and Economic Development in Latin America 
Bolton, Dianne; Nationalisation—A Road to Socialism? 

Cordcsman, Anthony H; The Gulf and the Search for Slralegie .Stahilil): Saudi Arabia, 
the Military Balance in the Gulf, and Trends in the Arab-Israeli Military Balance 
Darius, Robert (i. Amos, John W II and Magnus. Ralph H (ed); Gulf .St'curily into the 
l9K0s: Perceptual and Strategic Dimensioiis 
Sirriyeh. Hussein: US Policy in the Gulf 1968-77: Aftermath of British Withdrawal 
Bergad. Laird W: ("offee and the Growth of Agrarian Capitalism in Nineteenth Century 
Puerto Rico 

Simpson, John and Bennett, Jana: The Disappeared: Voices from a Secret War 
Smith, Brian H; Church and Politics in Chile: Challenges to Modern Catholicism 
Griffin Keith: lastitutional Reform and Fka>nomic Development in the Chinese 
Countryside 

Bt)csch, Ernst E and (ioldsehniidl, Armin M F. Refugees and Development 
International Labour Office: Tradition and Dynamism Among .Afghan Refugees 
Bruneau. 'ITiomas C: The Church in Brazil—The Politics of Religion 
Bennett. Dougla.s C and Sharpe. Kenneth li: Transnational Corporations versus the 
State: The Political Fxonomy of the Mexican .Auto Industry 
Silver, M S; The Growth of Manufacturing Industry in 1'anzania: An Economic Hi.story 
Barnett, A Doak. The Making of Foreign Policy in China: Structure and I'rocess 
Ohkawa, Kazushi and Ranis. (Justav: Japan and the Developing t ountries 
Frankcl. Philip II: Pretoria's Praetorians: Civil-Mililary Reiations in South Africa 
Gharaibeh, Fawzi A: The Economics of the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
Datta. Ansu: Education and Society: A Sociology of African Fzlucation 
Konings. Piet; The State and Rural Class Formation in (ihana. A (. omparative Anaiysis 
Beeson, Trevor and Pearce. Jenny: A Vision ol Hope: The Churches and ( hange in 
Latin America 
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Krunck, Thumas M; Nation against Nation: What Happened to the UN Dream and what 
the US Can Do about It 

Moore, Robert J: Third World Diplomats in Dialogue with the First World 
Ka/avi. Hossein and Vakil Firouz, The Political Environment of Economic Planning in 
Iran. 1971-1983: From Monarchy to Islamic Republic 
Philip, George: Politics in Mexico 
Pac, Sung M: 1'esting Democratic 1'heories in Korea 
Cassen, Robert (eil); Soviet Interests in the Third World 
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Understanding the Third World 

Christopher Clapham 

Global Challenge: From Crisis to Cooperation: Breaking the North-South 
Stalemate 

Socialist International 

London; Pan. 1985. 222pp. £2.95pb 

Third World: Development or Crisis? 

Third World Network 

Penang, Malaysia: lliird World Network. 1985. 84pp. $2.00pb 

Political Change and Underdevelopment: A Critical Introduction to Third 
World Politics 

Vicky Randall and Robin Theobald 

London: Macmillan. 1985. 219pp. £15.00hb/£5.95pb 

Interpreting the Third World: Politics, Economics and Social Issues 

Jacqueline A Braveboy-Wagner 

New York: Praeger. 1986. .J,56pp. $39.95 

The Third World in Perspective 

II A Reitsma and J M G Kleinpcnning 

Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum. 1985. 446pp. DFI75 

There is no gap so wide as that between those who seek to change the Third 
World, and those who seek merely to understand it. The search for 

understanding is a hesitant one, the seekers aware of the variety and 

complexity of the societies that confront them, still more aware of the range of 
concepts that previous travellers along the same trail have developed for the 
purpose, and of how inadequate so many of these have proved. Looking back 
along the trial, it is ea.sy enough to sec where we have gone wrong, much harder 
to conclude that our mid-198(ls perspective represents more than the latest 
attempt to capture an elusive world in a shifting set of paradigms. 1 he 

proponents of change, on the other hand, can afford no such hesitation. 

Doubts about their rightness do not trouble them. Their convictions are clear, 
their prescriptions incontrovertible, their opponents merely obstructive. The 
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suspicion that these convictions and prescriptions may be derived from 
academic models now generally abandoned, or even from the vested interests 
of their proponents, is not permitted to obtrude. 

Two of these books—readily identified by subtitles which counterpoise 
‘crisis' on the one hand to ‘cooperation’ or ‘development’ on the other—arc 
dedicated to change, the other three to understanding. Global Challen/’e is a 
product of the familiar Brandt stable, though published under the auspices of 
the StKialist International (a grouping of Western and Third World social 
democratic parties), rather than the Brandi C’ommission, and written by Si’s 
London-based secretariat. Heavily exhortatory in tone, it exemplifies what 
McKinlay and Little have called the ‘compensatory liberal' approach to global 
problems.' While liberals of all de.scriptions .share the belief that collabirration 
between the South and the Western capitalist economics is essential to Third 
World development, those of the Brandt persuasion insist that constant 
governmental and intergovernmental regulation is essential to compensate for 
the injustices of the unregulated market. Accordingly, though the arguments in 
this book arc directed largely against conservative policies in the North, with 
constant sniping at monetarism, the IMF, and especially the Reagan 
Administration, it shares many of its opponents’ assumptions about the 
structure ol the global economy. In each case, solutions to the economic 
problems of the South arc to be found by resolving those of the North; but in 
place of the much criticised ‘trickle-down’ strategy of the market economists. 
Global Chalb’itfic proposes what one might call a ‘hand down’ strategy, in 
which intergovernmental aid replaces transnational investment. The argument 
between ‘pure’ (or market) and compensatory liberals is then basically a 
domestic Northern one about how best the industrial capitalist economies 
should be managed; and, stripped to crude essentials, this volume thus sees the 
solution to the problems of the South as lying primarily in the electitin of social 
democratic governments in the North. 

The convenience of this doctrine to its Northern proponents is obvious 
enough, though their Southern partners would be unwise to assume that social 
democratic parties in power, faced by inevitable pressures from their domestic 
constituents, would actually devote the $l()Obn a year to global developmcnl 
which they propose. It is no less convenient to Third World leaders who wish 
both to control their own domestic economies and to benefit from the inflow of 
aid from the West; and indeed the volume constantly emphasises the need for 
links between ‘like-minded’ Southern governments and their social democratic 
Northern mentors. However, the main problem in assessing Global 
Challenge —from any other viewperint than that of the political interests of its 
proponents—is that it is not primarily concerned with the Third World at all 
Produced by First World writers for First World readers about the policies ol 


' R D McKinlay and R Little, Olohat Problems am/ World (/rder, l.ondnn; Pinter, IWi6. 
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First World states, it reduces the Third World to little more than a walk-on 
role. 

The easiest response might then be simply to welcome it as a contribution to 
arousing Western sympathies towards the South, while Uniking elsewhere for 
both analysis and prescription. Almost by default, however, it assumes a 
paradigm of Third World development which has come under increasing 
challenge from both left and right: a paradigm which secs the Third World stale 
and its rulers as the benevolent intermediaries between its own people and the 
global economy. National (ie, government) control over the economy is 
assumed to be for the benefit of the people as a whole (in sharp contrast to the 
exploitative activities of the transnational corporation), and the approach thus 
favours (p 152) 'a high degree of economic sovereignty'. And since economic 
sovereignty presupposes all the other apparatus of government, even the 
obligatory demand for disarmament continues to stress (p 197) the rights of 
sovereign states to defend themselves’. 

Yet these assumptions, readily enough accepted twenty or ihirtx years ago. 
now have to contend with alternative paradigms which sec the Third World 
slate, not as the solution to the problem of underdevelopment, but as a major 
part of the problem itself; as the means by which Southern governing elites 
extract resources from the productive sector of their economies (and especially 
the peasantry) in order to maintain a large, inefficient and often repressive 
bureaucracy. Global Challenge does not merely ignore such alternative 
paradigms: it positively shirks them. In the discussion of African famine, for 
example, it rightly points out (p 147) that ‘only a fraction of the value of key 
commodities accrues to producers or farm workers in developing countries', 
but goes on to blame this on the transnational corporations w Inch control their 
distribution on world markets'. The idea that the state might be to blame is 
more than it can face, though in fact African produce marketing is 
overwhelmingly in the hands of governments, which use it to extract a hefty 
surplus from their peasantries; nor is there any evidence to suggest that socialist 
regimes are any less extortionate than capitalist oncs--on the whole, the 
opposite is true. Nor can aid, and especially official ;iid, be regarded in the 
uncritical light that it recciv^es here; while the promised $1(1(1 billion sounds 
generous enough from the donors’ end. it would be all loo likely (in the 
improbable event of its materialising) to create nmre problems than it solved 
for the recipients. 'I’hough this volume claims (p 11) to mtirk ‘important new 
ground in the thinking of the democratic Left, in response to the crisis ol the 
eighties’, it is little more than an uncritical revamping ol tired idetis. derived 
from outdated assumptions. 

Third World: Development or Crisis? is the outcome of a conlerencc in 
Penang, bringing together Third World journalists and academies, and in 
a booklet of eighty-four pages—can scarcely do more than summarise the 
consensus of its participants’ opinions. Its interest, indeed, lies in its 
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presentation of the received wisdom of a section of the Third Worlc 
intelligentsia, and it is contrast with the Eurocentric view presented in Globa 
Challenge. While the tone is no less didactic, the emphasis is heavily oi 
dissociation from the North, rather than on cooperation with it; and thougl 
transnational companies make equally attractive villains in both volumes 
there is no assumption here that the governments in power in Northern (am 
especially Western) states would make any difference. It is, too, much readic 
than the Brandt volume to recognise the oppression of Third World peoples hi 
their own governments, and more forthright about the need for those people: 
to take action themselves, rather than await the benevolence of the West 
Many of its specific proptisals would evidently be beneficial—especiall; 
heartfelt being those which seek to restore the moral and cultural autonomy o 
the Third World, and to end such degrading abuses as sexual tourism ii 
Southeast Asia. T here is nonetheless a gaping void at the core of the volume 
arising from a total failure to analyse the bases of underdevelopment, or u 
propeise any strategy to overcome them—a void all too candidly revealed by thi 
proposal (p 77) that ‘An appropriate model of development that liberates th( 
I'hird World from the First World must be evolved.' There is no attempt evei 
to draw on that range of development strategies—from North Korea on the om 
hand, to Taiwan on the other—which eastern Asia so tellingly illuminates 
Tricky questions are swept firmly under the mat in the interests of grouf 
consensus, and blaming the North serves as an easy substitute for any seriou' 
attempt to tackle the problems of underdevelopment. 

The three remaining books are written, in essence, for students in the Firs 
World seeking to understand the Third. Shortest and least ambitious of thi 
three. Political Change and Underdevelopment describes and assesses thi 
attempts by (largely Western) academics over the last thirty years to construe 
theoretical frameworks appropriate to Third World politics. The five con 
chapters each take a group of theories, in roughly chronological order: thi 
early attempts at conceptualising ‘modernisation’ and ‘development’ (how 
infinitely distant do Almond and Rustow seem now); the adaptation of then 
concepts to the complexity of actual social interactions in works likt 
the Rudolphs’ classic study of caste in India; the ‘politics of order’ schiw 
represented by Huntington and Jose Nun; the dependency approach, hen 
represented mainly by Frank and Wallerstein; and the renewed emphasis on 
social and political structures within the Third World, notably class formation 
and the state, which brings the survey to the present day. Clear, competent and 
unpretentious, this is a model of what such an introductory text should be 
Randall and Theobald’s assessments are balanced and fair, and although they 
have no space to go into detail—especially into the different formulations id 
dependency theories—they can at least indicate where the areas of contention 
lie. The one thing which they do not provide is the ‘introduction to Third World 
politics’ suggested by the subtitle. In writing a brief introduction of this kind. 
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authors have to choose between an approach based on theories (which of 
course are only of any value if they can be applied t() facts), or one based on 
facts (which can likewise only be interpreted by drawing on theories). In opting 
unambiguously for a theoretical approach. Randall and Ihcobald use 
occasional case-studies to show how these theories have been applied; but their 
secondary goal of trying ‘to convey something of what Third World politics arc 
actually like’ (p viii) necessarily goes by the board. 

Both Braveboy-Wagner and Reitsma and Kleinpcnning offer thick 
introductory textbooks on the Third World, the first from the viewpoint of the 
political scientist, the second from that of the geographer. Put simply, the 
second is much the better book. Interpreting the Third WorW suffers especially 
from weaknesses in organisation, which in turn reflect a lack of analytical 
focus. The two main sections, on 'The Aftermath of Colonialism' and 
‘Modernisation and Development’, serve as little more than ragbag 
categories, under which to discuss a collection of inadequately related topics. 
Aspects of domestic politics, for example, crop up under ‘the one-party system' 
in Chapter 2, ‘political factors' in Chapter 7 and ‘administrative problems' in 
Chapter 8; bits on international relations arc similarly scattered thn)Ugh 
Chapters 3, 4, y and 10. The bimk is clearly and simply written, with a lot of 
useful empirical data, and balanced assessments of issues such as the Cuban 
intervention in the Third World, or the role of foreign aid. But there is no 
theme or integrating viewpoint, through which the reader can attempt to make 
sense of the mass of data, and in its absence the presentation tends to fall into a 
set of discrete chunks, with little idea of how these fit together. 

The Third World in Perspective almost entirely ignores the formal political 
organisation of the Third World. But in concentrating primarily on the division 
between city and countryside, and secondarily on that between core and 
periphery, it provides an overview of the Third World which w'ould be valuable 
to stjcial science students of all disciplines, and not just the geographers for 
whom it is primarily written. Its conceptual framework is derived from a 
reasoned critique of the deptendency theorists, and its central argument that 
dependence is due more to inequalities of power than to anything inherent 
in capitalism as such, is persuasively made. It approaches this argument, 
moreover, through a solid analysis of the material basis of production, 
especially in agriculture, which many more explicitly Marxist analyses would so 
well to emulate. Four case studies of Ethiopia, India. Cuba and laiwan, 
provide intriguing slants on the general discussion (the use of Taiwan as a 
counter to dependency theories is especially interesting) and do much to 
remind students of the vast diversity which the ‘Third World encompasses. In 
contrast to much of the current literature, it largely ignores the role of the Third 
World state itself as a contributory factor to underdevelopment, and also takes 
a ‘traditionalist’ approach to the peasantry, seeing peasant attitudes (notably in 
India and Ethiopia) as frequently obstructive to development, tather than as 
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embodying the highly rational reaction to local productive circumstances which 
the currently conventional wisdom would suggest. Specialists will find 
conclusions to disagree with in their own areas—the statement that ‘since the 
1974 coup, not much has changed’ in Ethiopia (p 285), for example, is 
mind-boggling; but as a general introduction, marked by coherent presentation 
and reasoned concern, it is admirable. 


Interpreting disaster relief 

Randolph Kent 

International Humanitarian Assistance: Disaster Relief Actions in International 
Law and Organisation 

P Macalisicr-Smilh 

Dordrecht, Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff. 1985. 244pp. 03.(M) 

Imposing Aid: Emergency Assistance to Refugees 
Barbara E Harrell-Bond 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1986. 440pp. £15.(X) 

The world of disaster relief has always had its cyclical fads. A major disaster 
unleashes ptipular demonstrations by concerned people anxious to help the 
afflicted. Journalists stand poised, pens in hand, ready to expose the ostensible 
strengths and weaknesses of the relict system. Wise commentators propound 
on the underlying causes of the disaster and the inadvertent consequences ol 
intervention. 

And then it all seems to die away. The disaster and the relief response arc 
over. The attentitrns of the public, the media and the experts are spent. 'I'herc 
seems little more to say until the next disaster grips the consciousness of all 
those various components that comprise the disaster relief community. 

Often unnoticed in the ebb and flow of such dramas is the growing number ot 
specialists focusing upon disaster and disaster relief as an unfortunate but 
nevertheless enduring feature of this planet. More and more, below the surface 
of the fad, is a bedrock of concerned analysts attempting to explore the nature 
of disasters and essential prerequisites for effective relief. 

This expanding bedrock is evidenced in a variety of ways. An increased 
number of academic institutions are incorporating disaster topics into political 
science and development curricula. Re.search institutes are delving inti' 
disaster-related topics which focus upon the problems not only in the 
developing but also in the developed world. A burgeoning literature ranges 
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over a widening spectrum of relevant topics, from the micro-dimensions of 
famine indicators to the macro-dimensions ol international responses to 
relief. 

Such trends are important. They reflect the growing realisation that instant 
sympathy is not in and of itself a solution to the plight ot disaster-alflicted 
peoples. I'hey suggest that disaster myths need to be challenged, that social as 
well as hard sciences must be part ol the professional's kit. Ultimately, they 
demonstrate an increased awareness that professionalism must replace the 
random, faddish and haphazard approaches which too often have marked 
traditional responses to disasters. 

If one had any inclination to join this gn>wingband of professionals, there is 
the inevitable question of what route to take. Of course, one entry [Hiint would 
be through particular areas ol expertise. Medicine, nutrition, engineering all 
oiler relevant paths to enter into the world ol disasters and disaster relief. 
1 lowcver, what lew such specialists have as they hinie their paitieular skills to 
deal with disasters is an understanding ol the structures and dynamics of the 


relief system. 

I'oo often even the most conscientious amongst the emerging hands ot relief 
specialists apply their trades without any sense ol the eontcM in w hieh they are 
working. 'I'liey are unfamiliar with 'Who's Who' in the relief world; they are 
uncertain about the entitlements—the internationally recognised legal rights of 
disaster victims—or the mandates and capabilities ol those institutions that 
proffer relief. Yet. even more fundamental, they Irequently reveal a basic lack 
of understanding about the social and psychological problems cieated by 
disasters . . . and disaster reliel as well! 

Both Maealister-.Smith and Harrell-Bond go a long way tmvards tilling the 
gaps in knowledge which even experts too lrei|iienlly leveal, (iiven such g.ips 
even annmgst the growing numbers of professionals, how might one fill them .’ 
Mere is where the two books under review aie of particular iinpoit:mce. 
Macalister-Smith's Inu-matioiml Humunmrum AssNamc provides a soiiiul 


overview ol international laws and institutions lelevanl in times i)l disasteis. 
Imposiiifi Aid by Barbara 1 larrell-Boiid gives an intensive submersion into ihc 
social, psychological and institutional contexts ol emergeiiey rehel. 

In huernutioiuil HunumiUirUm Assiuomr. Macahsiei -Smith has been able to 

incorporate all the major internatkmal laws and institutions relev ant to disaster 

relief in one single and relatively short volume-no mean teat m ,ind of itself. 
I'or anyone who might despair at the seemingly inadequate international rehel 
network of the IdSOs. it is verv instructive to be reminded that international v 
accepted laws and specialised institutions pertaining to rebel are lelatiyely 
new. While Maealister-Smith rightly points out that humanitarian assistance in 
one form or another dates back to earliest recorded civilisation legal 
frameworks and institution building are little more than a centuiy old. In last, 
as the author’s e.xcellent 'historical perspective' suggests, the major impetus 
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really is a phcnoniciiDii of the post-WorIcI War II perioel. a phenomenon that 
intensified from the mid-iytiOs through the lf)7()s. 

Ciiven sueh a relatively short gestation period, it is rather impressive to see 
the full panoply of aetors throughout the world that ean be regarded as part ot 
the relief network. Here, Maealister-Sniith's vM>rk is partieularly strong. Me 
wends his way through the major international institutions, providing useful 
deseriptions of the work of each, their histories, their resfX)nsibilities and the 
limitations of their mandates. Me foeuses upon relatively new aetors. eg. the 
fuiropean Heonomie ('ommunity. and reminds us of those old-established 
institutions which most observers overlook, eg, the Sovereign Order of Malta. 
Mis analysis of the roles of non-governmental orguni.sations and bilateral 
donors are insightful, though tot) sueciiiet. Me eould well have added to his 
eatalt)gue the emergence of others sueh as the I .iaison Committee of Vttluntary 
Ageneies in Brussels. 

I'urlhermore. the addition of available statisties on bilateral assistanee to 
alflieted nations would have provided a more than useful perspective to the 
author's rather bland statement: The most important contributions to relief 
t)perations are frequently made bilaterally.’ (p 124) Donor governments' 
inereasing inclinations to provide disaster relief through bilateral channels are 
not necessarily a happy trend. Mumanitarian aid and politics have always been 
a peculitir though understandable admix. The fuel that the balance might be 
more ami more weighted in favour of the |)olitieal component is perhaps the 
sort of consideration towards which Macalister-Sniith should hiive alerted the 
reader. 

Despite this comment, the author's cataloguing of relief institutions is well 
tione; so, too, is his overview of the legal tramework gtrverning international 
humanitarian assistance. He has covered a tremendous amount ol ground 
without lapsing into too many legalisms'. 

Nevertheless, his strength is in compilation rather than analysis, and this 
leaves open certain areas of frustration. There is nt) attempt by the author to 
explain why the present body of international humanittirian law has so many 
gaps. Institution-building seems to have raced well ahead of international law. 
and the rea.sons for this might be apparent to .some, but deserve more 
comment than the author appears willing to provide. In important areas, such 
as the Doctrine of Mumanitarian Intervention, the author could well have 
offered clearer indications about how this highly contentious issue might and 
should be handled by the international community. 

In his compendium of law. there are other areas which Maealister-Smith 
could have developed more fully. For example, in discussing the rights of 
refugees and the obligations of host countries, the Organisation of Alriean 
Unity's l%y Convention which goes beyond the restrictive interpretations ot 
the 1951 United Nations Convention should have been explored. There are 
gaps, too, eg, the 19X4 Dnift Inter-American C onvention to facilitate disastei 
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assistance. Yet, to point to such gaps or areas which could have been c.xplorcd 
more fully is not to condemn this p<»rtion ol MacaUstcr-Smith s work. The 
overview' of humanitarian law as well as the catalogue ol relict institutions are 
both valuable additions to the literature. 

Maealister-Smith's efforts to evaluate the legal and institutional relict system 
are not as good ;is his descriptions ol either. The evaluation sections which 
follow at the end ol most chapters generally do mtt broach some ot the mtire 
lundamental problems that alfect the workings ol ihe componenis ol the 
international rcliel network. 1 here is little mentu)n. lor extimpic. of the grey 
iirciis —those overlaps of responsibilities—which more and more find the 
l.eague of Red Cross Societies and the International ('ommiltee of the Red 
Cross at loggerheads. There is little insight into the organisational issues that 
complicate the relief process for various institutions; the uncertain maiulales. 
the pressures from donors. Ihe territorial assumptions of relict workers. Nor. 
except for a fairly standard assessment of the problems which haunted the birth 
and development of the United Nations Disaster Relief Organisation, are 
there really any profound points made to explain win inter-agency rivalries 
amongst the components of the relief system appear to be so prevalent. 
Without tinswers to these sorts of questicviis. Maculisler-Smith's hope lor more 
etfectivc coordintition of relief and a more progressive international legal 
framework will never see the light ot day. 

This said, liiwnuitioiuil Huinoniuiriuii Asustiiiuv is still an important work. 
While its tiiiiilysis might never touch Ihe btisic issues winch hamper the relict 
network, its description ol humanitarian laws and insiiiulions oilers a much 
needed guide- -a route map—through the complex relief network. 

It is very important for those involved in disaster relict tiv understand the 
laws and institutions which Irame Ihe rcliel process. However, without an 
appreciation of what the relief process does and should achieve, the relevance 
of such frameworks lacks context. Only loo olten those involved in pioviding 
ilisaster relief are preoccupied with applying their own partieulai skills, 
tulfilling the mandates of their own insiiiulions ;nul pioteciing institutional 
interests. Too little time is spent on assessing the impact ol assistance upon the 
only people that ultimately matter—the victims ol disasters. Disaster v ictinis 
:md their socitil tind psyehohigical as well as economic needs Ireqiiently aie 
ignored in the rush to apply what one analyst has called naluial science- 
technological fixes'.' 

Preoccupation with technological fixes and with institutional leriitonality 
leads one not only to ignore the real needs ol the disastei alllicteil but also to 
perpetuate myths about the causes and atliliules ot victims, /ni/io.vmg Aul bv 
Barbara Harrell-Bond offers a powerlul demonstration ot these verv 
weaknesses in the relief aid system. 
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In a carefully researched work, the author has brought the full weight of 
sociological analysis to hear on the way that the relief process affects refugees 
In so doing, she has revealed the potential destructiveness of relief tiid itself. 
' The fault [of the relief process),'writes I larrcll-Iiond, ‘lies with the ideology of 
compassit)!!, the unconscious paternalism, superiority, the monopoly of moral 
virtue which is built into it.’ (p .Vi.1) After spending two six-month periods in 
the field t)bserving the emergency t)perations undertaken to assist refugees 
entering southern Sudan from Uganda, the author clearly can substantiate this 
idl loo fundamental failing. 

Wh;it is most startling about Harrell-Bond's observations is the seeming 
disinclination of outside relief agencies to communictite with refugees and with 
local peoples in the host country. Time and time tigain, relief agencies go iiboul 
their tasks without really attempting to establish a dialogue with those whom 
they are supposed to assist. I hey act as ifthey are detiling with a species that was 
l unelionally different from that of human beings. I'he skills, the administratis e 
and academic tpialifications of so many of the Ugandan refugees in the .Sudan 
typically were ignored as relief workers sought to impose what they fell best 
for hapless and helpless ‘victims' and not necessarily fellow human beings. 
Similarly, this same condescension was reflected in the wiiys relief workers 
dctilt with indigenous peoples in the area. Local peoples in so many instances 
had shown extraordinary generosity in assisting the Ugiindiin refugees, but only 
too often relict workers ignored local customs and courtesies :is they went 
about organising relief programmes. 

In failing to w'ork with the refugees and local peoples, the well-intentioned 
elforts of both inter-governmental organisations, ie. the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees, and private voluntary agencies, led to whtit the 
author describes as ‘institutional destruction’ on a variety of levels. Refugees 
with leaching backgrounds, for example, who had volunteered to iciich in 
settlement schools were replaced by fee-paiil ‘professionals’. Hence, in even 
this activity as in so nniiiy others, self-help was undermined in one fell swoop 
Ugandans who had been highly qutdified administrtitors and agricultural 
experts in their own country were for all intents and purposes brushed aside as 
agencies pul in outside ‘experts’ who h;id very limited experience. Once agiiin. 
relief aid undermined very Ixisic ways to genertite a sense ot community 
amongst the refugees. 

On both natioinil and international levels, the aid agencies—in proferring 
their assistance—persistently sought to undercut the very agency w hich should 
have been a major participant in the overall refugee emergency priigrainme. 
vi/.., the Sudanese Commission for Refugees. ‘Inslcinl of recognising the 
positive role outside organisations could play in strengthening the htind ol 
(’OMRF^F in [bureaucratic] "battles", the humanitarians only added another 
dimension to the problem and took . . . quick advantage of any weakness of the 
office in its relations with the government.' (p 71) 
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The institution;!! destruction which H;irrcil-Bond ahly descrihes was not 
necessarily motivated by any inherently evil intentions. I'o a \ery siumlieanl 
degree, it reflected some of the myths :ibout refugees and disaster \ ietmis that 
continue ti) be inculc;ited in the world «»f relief aid. Anyone who h;is been 
exposed to refugee work in Africa will be only loo famili;ir with the pull laetor' 
argument. The pull factor suggests that African relugees are pulled' across 
borders by hand-outs. 

I lowcver, if one talks to refugees, if one carelully analyses their reasons tor 
lleeing their homes, then the paucity of such palernalistie assumptions 
becomes re;tdily apparent. I'lie author. b;ising her research on very inteiisise 
surveys, has compiled sufficient evidence to challenge the m\th \er\ 
effectively. 

A related myth is that refugees naturally seek to congregtile in established 
refugee settlements. Mere. ag;un, Marrcll-Bond by establishing ;i ditilogue 
with refugees—provides more than adequate esidenee that settlements are re¬ 
garded as the hist resort. Only when self-settleil refugees tinalls h;i\e no other 
recourse do they turn to the settlements provided b> iigencies ol goiniwill. 

The ineffieiency of local institutions is but another mvlh that is perpetuated 
by too many within the relief establishment. Indeed there are areas of 
administrative ;md man;igerial weaknesses in local institutions such as the 
.Sudanese C ommission for Refugees. However, by persistently by-passing or 
undermining such institutions, the humanitarian instincts and the tremendous 
potential which such institutions have arc never allowed to develop. 

What is perhaps most distressing in llarrell-Bond’s analysis of the relugee 
emergency operations in the Sudan is the very simplistic ways that the reliel 
process ignores the very human needs ol relugees. More speeilically. the 
psychological paralysis ol the refugee is si> rarely addresseil b\ ostensibly 
concerned outsiders. Medicines, food and clothing may all be necessary 
components of relief, but without sensitivity to the stresses which refugees 
suffer, humanit;irian assistance often compounds the ps\chologic;d problems 
of the refugee. 

Imposing’ Aid is a rich ;md impressive work. 1 he lessons learned, the myths 
challenged, the perspectives proferred cannot all be included in a single rev iew. 
I’he author's analysis of the bureaucratic procedures, the inler-org;misaiional 
rivalries, the definition ol roles ;imongst the various components of the reliel 
network deserve a much iinire extensive treatment. One might argue that 
lmposiitf> Aid hicks a certain balance. It is genenilly very critical ol reliel 
agencies, though the criticisms of them are well documented ;ind justiliahle. 
However, perhaps there should be a companion volume in which emergency 
reliel is viewed from the perspective of the reliel agencies themselves. Such .1 
volume would most likely not absolve the agencies ol the tailings iii which 
Harrell-Bond points, but at least it would give greater understanding about 
why such failings iKcur. 
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I'vcn ihis ‘gap’ iJdcs not I'undiinientally alter the general conclusion that 
hn/xisina Aid stands out as a landmark in the growing literature on disasters 
and disaster relict. It does no less than challenge the very core ot the ways that 
hiimanilarian assistance is viewed and provided. I Utiinately, it reminds us that 
v\'ilh all our goodwill and g<Kid iiitentirms, we loo often forget that we are 
dealing witli human beings. This is the basic message that all who venture intu 
the increasingly professional wt>rld of disaslei relief must bear in mind. 


The politics of Latin America 

Pcicr ((ilvirl 

I.utin .Amerieun DcmcKTacies: Colombia. Co.sta Rica, Vene/ucia 
.lohn A Peeler 

t lia[rel Hill, .Noilli C'aiolina; University of North Carolina Press. IdS.S. fy.tpp. 
£24.IH) 

Latin Amehean Politics and Development (2nd eiln) 
lidiled by Howaid J Wiarila and Harvey )■ Kline 

Houldei. Coloiado: Westview (Distributed in the I'K by Bowker). Pf(S.s 
(i72pp. L.‘s7.2.'s 

New S<K'iul Morenients and the Slate in Latin America 

l ilited by Dar iri Slater 

Dordrecht. Netherlands: I tiiis Put'»lieali4)ns. IdS.S. 2d,spp. t7.d.spb 

Polities, Policies and Lconoinic Developiiieiil in l.atin America 

F.diied by Roheit Wesson 

Stanlord. ( alilomia: Hoover Institution Press. I‘f84. 2b2pp. n/p 

John A Peeler's l.iiliii Aint'iiain Dcininraacs is a genuinely original work that 
breaks new ground in the study of democracy in l.atin America. Some previou' 
writers ha\e largely overlooked the strength of the democratic tradition m 
l.atin America. Others have been inclined to dismiss much ot what passes loi 
democracy in l.atin America as mere window-dressing. But those previom 
w riters who htive sought to examine the reasons for the existence ot democracy 
in the region have made some interesting contributions to the literaluic 
Among these, w liich ni:iy well be less familiar to specitilists in other areas ot tin' 
Thiril Winld than they are to l.atin Americanists, Peeler notes Samuel I’ 
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Muntington. who was inllucntiiil in rejecting the notion that eeonoinic 
development would of itself in due course lead to stable, liberal deinoerae\; 
Ciuillermo O'Donnell, who explained the collapse of demoeraes and the 
distinctive emergence of‘bureaucratic-autlu)ritarian regimes' in the Southern 
(\>ne in the I'tWIs and iy70s by the exhaustion of import substitution as a 
ilevelopmental strategy; and (idran I'herbrrrn. who in an article in Veu Ia'Ii 
Review in 1479 used ‘a particularly nariow and lormal delinition ot demoerae\ 
which has the puzzling efteet of excluding both Chile and Costa Rica as full 
democracies, while includingCoknnbia in that category' (p .^S). I herborn. who 
legtirds Costa Rica only as an example ol what he terms stable non-desisotie 
rule', correctly notes that in n<i country in Latin America di>cs a combination ol 
international circumstances and local conditions appear to ha\e laid what are 
generally considered to be the necessary economic conditions for stable 
democracy. Why then does it exist'.' 

Peeler's research strategy has been to go back to the theoretical liler.iture i>n 
liberal democracy and with it as guide to make a case study ol the three regimes 
most widely held to exemplify liberal democracy in present day Latin America; 
Colombia, Costa Rica .ind Venezuela. All three regimes have long since 
outlasted the single presidential term with which they began; all ha^e now 
facilitated the transfer of political power by popular election fiom one polittcal 
party to another and back again, each on several occasions. He linds. lirstly. 
that nothing in the nineteenth-century history of each r)t these eountries ser\ es 
to distinguish these countries economically from other Latin .American states. 
In each case the emergence of liberal democracy occuired after a tr;msitional 
period of 'niiisked hegemony', after which the elites made a signitican' 
accommodation with one another to avert charts and civil w;ir. at a time at 
which the armed forces were either unable or unwilling tit assume the mantle r>t 
power. 

This emphasis on the agreement to constitute liberal demoeracy is congruent 
with the findings of such investigatrtrsas Almonilcra/, ( P>7.^). Linz ami Stepan 
(1978). and Nordlinger (1981), who insist rtn the lelative autonomy of aetors in 
the political process in determining prrlitical rnitcmnes. 1 here is. in sum. little 
evidence that ccrtnomic and social ermditions have determined the emergence 
of liberal democracy in these cases, and considerable ev idenee pointing to the 
importatice of particular political actirnis (p 93). 

In considering the equally important question ol the maintenance ol such 
regimes. Peeler agrees that legitimacy results in part from the successtul 
masking of hegemony in 'pluralist, competitive, stronglv centrist political 
processes'. Hut it also results from performance; the liberal dentocraeies have 
performed significantly better than other Latin American regimes. I hey arc 
less corrupt, inefficient and violent, they have done better in ilistribution ol 
'material benefits to the ptrpulation. and they have 'alsv' been eharaeteiised by 
considerably more personal security against political v iolenee than is the norm 
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in I.atin America" (p 127). Significantly. Iiowcvcr, the elite accommodations 
arrived at in each of these three eases conform to the norms laid down by the 
United States. This is but one of a number of factors that lead Peeler to assert 
that ‘there tire no sure and easy paths to the further democratisation of liberal 
demoeraex" (p lb2). He recognises that the maintenance of liberal 
ilemoeraey -however advantageous to the majority of the population—may 
well be endangereil by radicals who believe that by the intensification of 
eorilradietions they can achieve a full-blooded social revolution. "Vet in his 
eonelusion he suggests that the goal of eliminating possessive indivitlualism and 
strengthening participatory democracy; in short, the way of life advocated b\ 
(' H Maepherson in his I'lic l.ij'c und Times of Liheral Democraev (I9.S7) ‘is 
emphatically nioie demoeratie than liberal democracy, and comes much closer 
than liberal democracy toeongiuenee with Iberian traditions' (p lb7). What 
then can be done to achieve this'.’ 

Measures that he reeotnmeiuls are: in the economic sphere, the breakup 
of large corporations, the banning of transnationals, and participators 
management; and in the political, ‘popular corporatism based in the 
ilecentralised and participatory economic system" (p Ib^). It is hard to see why. 
given his own clear, succinct and compelling argument for the rehitivc 
autonomy ot the political sphere, the author should at the last succumb to the 
temptativm to underpin participatory democracy by economic measures. 
Worse still, unfortunately, by the e.vperience of both Mexico (which Peeler 
does not even recognise as a libeial democracy) anil Peru, the cost of such 
measures in economie terms may be so high as to rule them out ol court and the 
political costs incurred so great as to preclude the long-term survival ol the 
govcinment that implements them. But this is none the less an interesting 
readable and provocative book which deserves wide readership and carclii 
consideration by all those interested in the future ol liberal deinoeraey in tlii 
I'hird World. 

Those who wish to go lurther in their study of I.atin America will no doiil' 
wish to have at their elbow a substantial textbook on I.atin American politics 
The rapidly changing pattern ol ideology and conlliet. and the historic;! 
instability ot I.atin American regimes, makes it very difficult indeed to produn 
such a text. In the past two main approaches have been used as alternatives 
comp;irative study of the principal processes and structures across the vvliok 
range of I.atin American states, and a eompendium ol eountry-by-eounirv 
studies written to a common format. In the first edition of their Latin AmerUvh 
Tolitics and Developmeiu. published by Houghton Mifflin in iy7y. Howard! 
Wiarda and Harvey I’ Kline combined these two formats, and this revised ainl 
updated eilition does the same in a substantial but quite manageable hardcovci 
library edition. It is a good introduction and useful (but extremely expeiisivcl 
relerenee work, and the editors have drawn on many of the most interesinii 
scholars in the field lor the country studies. 
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Modern publishing techniques certainly make it possible to produce 
worthwhile books at reasonable prices. New Social Movements and the State in 
Latin America is a collection of articles from a workshop held in October l^X.! 
by the Centrum voor Studie en Documcntatie van Latijns Amerika, bringing 
together the expertise of Western European social scientists in this area. 

The papers are broadly grouped under four headings: ‘Theoretical 
departures and delineations', ‘Social movements and the city’. ‘Regions, social 
conflict and the state’ and ‘Revolutionary change, popular hegemony and the 
role of the women’s movement’. As will be seen, it interprets the term new’ 
somewhat broadly to form a 'highly diverse and multi-faceted list of social 
movements’ reaching beyond the feminist movement, the ecology movement, 
the peace movement and the anti-nuclear movement, to include a range of 
cultural phenomena which many might not normally think of as political. As 
the editor makes clear, this is not accidental. In the post-Marxist context what 
is being called for is nothing less than a redefinition of the political. 

What David Slater sees as different about the new movements can be 
expressed in three sentences. They constitute, he argues, new forms of 
struggle in relation to new forms of subordination and oppression in late 
capitalist society’. They reject the ‘representation of interests model’ and break 
with the notion of the primacy of the economic. And they stress high levels of 
participation in decision-making. These theoretical premises arc amplified and 
extended by Ernesto Laclau in a characteristically challenging article on ‘New 
social movements and the plurality of the social’, in which he rejects both the 
position of the social agent in relation to a definable group (i.e. class analysis) 
and the notion of stages as being relevant to the concept ('f unequal and 
combined development’. 

In the Alice in Wonderland world of developmental theory the llamingoesof 
the Right are curling up and the hedgehogs of the Left uncurling—and both 
seem to be changing places. The Left is now urging the primacy of the political: 
the Right, the primacy of the economic. But the collection of essays edited by 
Robert Wesson shows how the attempt to keep track o1 what’s going on can 
lead to unaccountable oddities. The intention is good: to investigate the gap 
between a few rich nations and the many poor to very poor ones' by 
commissioning a scries of essays Unking politics, policies, and economic 
development in several selected Western Hemisphere countries. The authors 
are distinguished, and a list that comprises Paul E Sigmund on ( hile. Ciary W 
Wynia on Argentina, Martin Weinstein on Uruguay, Werner Baer on Brazil. 
David Scott Palmer on Peru, William Glade on Me.\ico. Bruce Bagley on 
Colombia, John D Mart/ on Venezuela, W Raymond Duncan on Jamaica and 
the editor himself on Costa Rica is bound to produce much that is interesting 
and worthwhile. Some of the individual studies are \ery giMtd indeed. 

, But where is Cuba’.’ Where indeed’.’ ‘. . . Cuba, although unequivocally 
Latin American, has been omitted because it is Iih> variant to offer useful 
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comparisons with the other countries.' In what respects? ‘It is not a member, 
for all practical purposes, of the hemispheric trading community; 70 per cent of 
its foreign trade being with the Soviet Union.’ Seventy per cent of Mexico's 
trade in 1080 was with the United States and that country is included; might the 
comparison not be instructive? 'The Cuban economy is as politicised as the 
leadership can make it’—what Latin American economy is not?—‘and it is 
constrained not only by internal planning but by the requirements of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, the Soviet bloc economic agency’, 
i.e. they get a stabilised commodity price for their sugar crop. ‘The chief pillar 
of the Cuban economy is the Soviet subsidy equivalent to $4-5 billion per 
year’—would this not be an interesting dimension to explore, given the 
widespread belief in the virtues of economic aid? But no—‘The Cuban 
experience consequently seemed irrelevant for the purposes of this volume.’ 

Back, then, to the purposes of this volume. I'he editor takes a moderate 
position: he believes in democracy, btrth for its own sake and as the most 
ellicient way of responding to wants and needs. He follows Dumont in 
disillusion with state-led development in the Third World, but accepts that the 
arguments for state-led development are ‘strong, or at least very persuasive’ 
(Introduction, p xv). So he seeks to investigate alternative models of economic 
development. But why leave out the one system that is different from all the 
others? As it is, he has to conclude, rather disappointingly: 

Tlie most obvious conclusion to be drawn from the preceding studies is that it is difficult 
to draw any firm conclusion. The interrelationships of politics and economics even in the 
relatively limited ambit of Latin America arc enormously complex and dependent on 
numerous factors, internal and external, many of them poorly knowable or 
unpredictable. 

Ashe rightly says, if the book had been written in 1978 the judgements would 
have been very different. But there is another moral. Comparison with David 
Slater’s book reveals it: in the field of developmental studies there is a 
compelling need not simply for country-by-country analysis, nor simply for 
broad theoretical overview, but for a combination of both. This book is, likt 
the others, a serious and well-founded academic enterprise, and it undoubted!} 
will be of interest to others concerned with and about the economii 
development of the Third World. But it could have been more interesting, 
Cuba which has voluntarily submitted to an economic regime more severe thar 
anything the IMF has ever dreamt of, which has come to hold up dependenci 
on monoculture as a model to be admired rather than rejected, which ha: 
recently urged Nicaragua not to provoke the United States by excessive 
radicalism and which has, while urging other Latin American states not to d( 
so, quickly come to an accommodation with its own creditors, seems to have 
something to teach others, even if it is not precisely the lesson that either Lefi 
or Right might have thought likely a decade ago. 
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Nationalisattoa—A Road to Socialism? 

Dianne Bolton 

London: Zed Books, 1985. 178pp. £6.50pb 

Dianne Bolton’s book concentrates on the effects of nationalisjition in Taiuania. h 
shows the different reasons under which nationalisation can occur without any 
connection to the objective of socialist transformation. Dianne Holton considers case 
studies of nationalised sisal estates, partly nationalised estates and those which ha\c 
remained under private control in the Tanzanian sisal industry. 

Dianne Bolton begins chapter one by examining the ideological claim that 
nationalisation in Tanzania was undertaken as part of a socialist strategy and in the 
interests of workers and peasants. She explores various theoretical underpinnings of 
nationalisation. She situates the nationalisation process in Tanzania in a post-colonial 
setting with regard to the sisal industry. In chapter two she focuses on the actions of 
politicians, investors, management and labour resulting from nationalisation. But. she 
first outlines the historical factors relevant for policy formulation with regard to the 
nationalisation strategy. Chapter three takes up the issue of economic factors which 
have influenced nationalisation in the sisal industry. She explores the inter-relationships 
between the problems experienced by the sisal industry due to world market conditions 
and the structural changes in the sisal industry brought about by nationalisation policies 
undertaken as a result of Tanzania's ideological commitment to socialism in 1%7. 
Chapters four and five deal with more specific aspects of political change within the sisal 
industry and consequent economic effects. Dianne Bolton shows how management 
attitudes and policies can affect the necessity fur state subsidy within the industry and 
describes circumstances under which resources are being dissipated in some estates. 
Chapter six analyses state labour policy during the post-Arusha periinl. This chapte'- 
documents in a historical setting the stages in the development of worker consciousness 
and organisation—but Dianne Btrlton does not analyse the class character of political 
ideology but the contradictions uri.sing from quc.stions of participation and control. 
Chapter seven concludes the book with a note on the transition to socialism. 

This is a very important contribution in international labour studies. It is written at a 
time when the sisal plantations in Tanzania are faced with labour shortages and when 
previously nationalised firms are being returned to private ownership. Dianne Bolton 
has argued that nationalisation in Tanzania was undertaken in order that the 
government might easily remedy the structural imbalances inhented from the colonial 
period, and that party ideology stressed the importance of counteracting traditional 
sources of indignity inherent within the management/labour relationship. 1 agree that 
Mwongozo Party Guidelines of 1971 was issued as a directive on w'oi kcr participation in 
public enterprises but other than the rea.sons given. I think it was badly interpreted. It 
was a well intentioned directive, but it never worked to the expectations of the 
bureaucracy. It created an eroding effect on the minimum level of worker discipline 
needed for the efficient performance of the public sector. The interaction of Mwongozo 
in different places of work, particularly in industry, created a permanent conflict 
between labour and management, thus contradicting the express objective of an 
* efficient management system. Dianne Bolton has argued that nationalisation led to the 
employment of new management with little expcricnec of the industry. She argues that 
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this has led to a certain level of inefficiency. This flow of argument tends to take us back 
in the late l%()s and early I97()s when nationalisation had just been undertaken. It 
should he noted that some managers are as old as the Arusha Declaration in their 
current positions. But decisions are often slow and government directives are not 
implemented as required. Their inefficiency must therefore be explained in terms of 
their rent-seeking behaviour. 

However, the book is quite interesting. The chapters are fairly even with respect tn 
the quality of scholarship and content and the writing style is clear. 

Nevertheless the hcKik is quite interesting and on the whole there is much 1 can agree 
with Dr Dianne Bolton. The book, distributed by Zed Press in the UK at a price of 
paperback is a Justifiable outlay. 

M KIl.ONSl M MFOROOOMYI 

Si Antony's I 'ollegi' 

I University of Oxford 


The (iulf and the Search for Strategic Stability: Saudi Arabia, the Military Balance in the 
(iulf, and Trends in the Arab-lsraeli Military Balance 

Anthony II Cordesman 

London: Mansell. 1W4. 1041pp. £2.L(K) 

(iulf Security into the 1980s: Perceptual and Strategic Dimensions 
fulitctl by Robert B Darius. John W Amos II and Ralph H Magnus 
Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press. 1984. 1.44pp. £21.50. £8.75pb 

LIS Pulky in the Gulf 1968-77; Aftermath of British Withdrawal 
I lussein Sirriyeh 

London: Ithaca Press. 1984. 297pp. £14.20 

These three books are some of the recent additions to the corpus of growing literature 
on the Oulf area and are mainly concerned with the problem of .security. All three 
examine the issue from a Western perspective and within the context of internal, 
regional and superpower rivalry. 

rhe Gulf and the Search for Strategic Slahilily is by far the most comprehensive studt 
published on the security of the Gulf. The author, a US defence adviser with wide 
experience in the region, is well informed on the multifaceted character of the states and 
provides a thorough and balanced analysis of the events, supporting this by an 
impressive wealth of statistics on various aspects of military development in the region 
Its subtitle reflects the main contents of the book. The main theme of Cordesman' 
argument is that the West’s security is linked to the security in the Middle East in general 
and the Gulf in particular. His prescription for the West is, therefore, to establish 
strategic stability in the area. This is possible through improving its relations with thr ^ 
conservative Gulf states, building up its military capabilities vLs-d-vis an Islamic 
revolutionary threat from Iran or an invasion by the Soviet Union, and pressing on foi 
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the resolution of the ‘Palestinian problem’ as a first step to secure peace between Arabs 
and the Israelis. These recommendations are sound and may even be supported openly 
by the local governments. However, this is no guarantee that at ‘non-state’ level they 
would be accepted and implemented. 

Gulf Security into the 1980s is also a valuable book. The best chapter is that written 
by Amos. He has successfully applied a theory of conflict to analyse the Gulf war and the 
broader political problems in the Middle Fast. Such a theoretical approach has often 
been absent from the literature. Magnus' chapter on Afghanistan is a welcome addition 
to the book since that area is usually ignored by other writers. The author illustrates how 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was related to the political upheavals in the Gulf, 
namely the overthrow of the Shah in Iran and disturbances in Pakistan following 
Bhutto's arrest. 'Ihe chapter on ‘US Policy and Gulf Security’ is also quite intormative. 
Charles G MacDonald examines the change of ‘two pillar’ policy after the 1979 
Revolution in Iran, and the new challenges for the US in the region. 

In contrast, the chapters on ‘The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) by John Duke 
Anthony and ‘Khomaini's policy in the Middle Hast’ bv Robert G Darius arc weak in 
terms of research and analysis. Darius has made little use of primary sources (ie Persian 
and Arabic materials) while John D Anthony is rather optimistic about the success of 
the council and tends to ignore its many potential weaknesses. I Ie merely concentrates 
on the intentions of these states to achieve a degree of security through Ihe tiCC. But he 
mentions neither their political vulnerability nor their practical problems (eg military 
coordination, compatibility, and interoperability) that such an alliance would present. 

US Policy in the Gulf 1968-77 is a brave attempt to produce a book from a PhD thesis 
and there lies its main weakness. The reader is treated to musses of details which tend to 
cloud the analysis, and the author’s anxiety to document every u.ssertion in the book 
leads to a situation whereby he is often reduced to a mere narrator. There is no doubt 
that the topic is well researched, although the author ilocs not offer a new theory or 
approach in the analysis. According to Dr Sirriyeh. the four major factors which 
influenced the US policy in the Gulf were: ’maintaining local stability’, ’securing access 
to the Gulf oil’, ‘superpower rivalry in the Gulf and Indian Ocean’, and ’promoting US 
economic ties with the Gulf.’ Iran and .Saudi Arabia provided Ihe backbone of security 
in the area, although, as the author rightly points out. the arms sales to Iran both in 
terms of quality and quantity far exceeded the ones to .Saudi Arabia and oihei littoral 
states. In general. Dr Sirriyeh has been successful in relating the US ‘two pillar'seeurity 
concept to those mas.sive arms sales. There are some errors, eg p 1,> ‘Soviet poliev 
[Russian prvlicyj and ‘Anglo-Ru.ssian invasion of Iran in 1941’ [.Anglo-Sovictj; p ^ and 
269, ‘Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan in the autumn of 1979 [December 
1979|; p 2(1 ‘Khevrens Ahad’ (Koram Abad). 

To sum up: despite its wcaknes.scs, Sirriyeh's bixik should not be ignored by the 
specialists. Gulf Security into the 1980s is an imjKirtant contribution and would benefit 
students of the Middle Eastern affairs. The Gulf and the Search for Straiei’ic Siahiliiy. 
however, is the most scholarly work on the .security of the Ciiilf. It is highly 
recommended as indispensable reading for all thvi.se interested in the area. 

ELAHE MOHTAStlAM 

Southampton 
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Cttfree and the (Growth of Agrarian Capitalism in Nineteenth Century Puerto Rico 

L.aird W Bergad 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. IVS.I. 242pp. £23.90. £12.60pb 

The twin concepts of ‘underdevelopment’ and ‘dependency’, widely employed to 
explain recent Third World economic history, have, perhaps, enjoyed more theoretical 
discussion than empirical treatment. This case study of Caribbean development, which 
traces a familiar story of the integration of a commixlity into the world economy, 
revealing Puerto Rico’s shared experience with Latin America, helps to fill the gap. 
Coffee’s slow early progress compared to the more flourishing sugar industry yielded to 
accelerating development in the 185t)s before a bonanza in the last two decades brought 
impressive growth, land speculation and, for some, great wealth. As usual, the villains 
in this brief boom were foreign capitalists. Collapsing prices, the American invasion in 
1898 and a disastrous hurricane left coffee growers bankrupt, fields untended and 
jornulerox unemployed. The undoubted prosperity of the edad de oro barely touched 
I’uerio Rico as Mallorcan merchants, who preferred retirement in Europe to reinvesting 
profits locally, neither diversified the island’s monocullural economy nor provided 
tangible long-term benefits. 

The book's appeal lies also in its use of municipal records which reveal the contrasting 
roles of criollo and immigrant businessmen, the proce.ss of capital accumulation, the 
transformation of the social structure and the pattern of land ownership. Filled with 
careful research upon local business dynasties, the btxik skilfully demonstrates 
familiarity with detail without obscuring its main objectives. The uneven relationship 
between merchants, with access to credit and information, and up-country farmers is 
well known but the author revises notions that haiendados are unmoved by profit 
objectives and that a rural proletariat cannot emerge from a traditional society 
dominated by the hacienda and supported by slavery. 

Literate and scholarly like all Princeton studies, the book contains helpful maps, clear 
graphs and enough quantification to satisfy the numerate. tJaps exist, as the author 
admits, in political analysis and the impact of the disasters of the 189()s. Nor do his 
conclusions challenge the received wisdom about underdevelopment, dependeney and 
economic dualism. But those seeking evidence in the history of a major commixlity from 
a lesser-known Caribbean island have much to admire in an impres.sive study which 
happily avoids polemic in combining macro-judgements with micro-detail. 

KOBBKT Cl (IRF.UNIIILL 

City of London Loly technic 


The Disappeared: Voices From a Secret War 
John Simpson and Jana Bennett 
London; Robson Books. 198.‘5. 416pp. £12.9,*) 

Ruled by three successive military juntas between J976 and 1983, the Argentine peoph 
suffered one of the worst cases of repression in recent history. Organisations such a 
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Amnesty International and the OAS have reported this at length. They were followed 
by fragmented—usually autobit)graphical—accounts. 

Simpson and Bennett have produced a synthesis which blends the comprehensive 
view with personal experiences. The bo<ik is carefully researched, touching on usually 
unexplored issues such as the cooperation between paramilitary squads of different 
Southern Cone countries in the fight against what they considered a widespread 
subversive conspiracy. Descriptions of cosmopolitan Buenos Aires or the languid 
provincial towns are very vivid, and the authors have captured the melancholy and 
yearning for the past which are so quintesscntially Argentine. 

The book begins with the military coup of March I ^76 and ends with the inauguration 
of Alfonsi'n in December 198.'\. As such, it is more a history of the Process of National 
Reorganisation than a book about ‘the disappeared’. Whole chapters arc devoted to 
each of the following: the history of coups in Argentina since ly.'IO, Peron’s return to 
Argentina in 197.1, the exploits of Finance Minister Martinez de lloz and Brigadier 
Cacciatorc. Mayor of Buenos Aires, during the PNR period, the l‘W.l elections, and the 
war in the South Atlantic. These might or might not be related to the subject of the 
book, but the authors fail, with the exception of the 1982 war. to point out the relevance. 

Simpson’s and Bennett’s discussion of the fate of those who were victims of repression 
is not as thorough as it could have been. By emphasising that few detainees survived, 
they fail to convey the full irrationality of this evil. A discussion of ciises in which people 
were tortured, eventually released and even allowed to leave the country, or of the 
different fates suffered by equally innocent husbands and wives, would have shown how 
ludicrous the whole prcKess was. even from the military's prsint of view. 

Little attention is paid to Massera’s demented ESMA project, in which dozens of 
prominent Montonero cadres were 'recuperated' and put to work as the Admirtil s 
political advisers. The zest with which srrmc of these ex-guerrillas applied themselves to 
their new tasks, the ensuing marriages between torturers and tortured, and the 
friendships typical of what has been called the ‘Stockholm syndrome, point to a darker 
side of human nature which the book misses. According to the authors, this book is 
something of a study in political pathology' (p 9). It is indeed. 

MAKIA JUSF. MOYANO 

Yale University 


Church and Politics in Chile; Challei^es to Modem Catholicism 
Brian H Smith 

Princeton, New Jersey; Princeton University Press. 19S.V .Ihipp. £2.^.95. £8.,‘l()pb 

The Vicaria de Solidaridad (Vicariate of Solidarity), the human rights agency of the 
Archdiocese of Santiago is the best-known institution of the Chilean church. Ii is 
frequently taken as symbolic of the whole church's opposition to the military 
government of General Pinirchel and its commitment to human rights. 1 he Vicaria is 
officially limited to Santiago hut. like the capital itself, with over 4 million of C hile s 11 
million inhabitants, is national in its influence, and is resented by the minority ot 
conservative provincial bishops, it owes its existence to the personal initiative of 
Cardinal Raul Silva Uenriquez who in December 1975 closed down the even more 
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controversial Peace Committee, an ecumenical agency set up immediately after the 
military takeover of 11 September 1973 to provide legal assistance to the victims of 
human rights violations. 

Church and Politics in Chile traces the development of the social and political 
attitudes in the church and among Catholics from 1920 to the present and explains why 
the setting up of the Vicaria can he seen as a natural development in the Chilean church. 
The Vicaria was, and still is, a unique institution in Latin America. This uniqueness, 
however, is the result of the political culture which made Chilean democracy an 
exception in Latin America up to the military coup. While the attitudes of individual 
bishops and priests may vary, reflecting a range of political preferences, in general the 
social attitudes and thinking of the church have paralleled developments in the society 
as a whole, enabling it through declarations and pastoral letters of the Bishops' 
Conference to make contemporary and pertinent comments on national issues. Smith 
uses survey data from Lduardo Hamuy's Ccw/ro de Opinion Puhlica from 19.SS to 197.^ 
which themselves speak volumes about the confident political pluralism of the capital. 
The surveys undertaken by religious research institutions are evidence of the concern of 
the hierarchy to adapt the church to changes in Chilean polities and social life. 

Brian Smith makes clear that the Chileans have been fortunate in their bishops. Many 
bishops present at the Second Vatican Conference, summoned by Pope John XXIll in 
19(i2, remarked on the preparation and teamwork of the Chilean bishops, that gave 
them an influence out of proportion to their numbers. It is in their willingness to 
embrace and initiate change, as shown in their welcome for the recommendations of 
Vatican II and their adaptation to changes in Chilean politics, that the Chilean bishops 
are remarkable. This reflects a generally easy relationship with their own priests, 
religious and the laity which is not found in more authoritarian political cultures. The 
con.sequence is a church with traditional authority structures, still very priest-centred, 
hut where authority has to be exercised with flexibility and a range of options tolerated 
within the church. 

These changes were facilitated by the emergence in the 194<)s and rise to power in the 
I9(i0s of the Christian Democrat party (PDC) which influenced and was influenced by 
the sircial thinking of the church. The Chilean Christian DemiKrat party was reformist 
and technocratic in its approach. Its founders were members of the Conservative party 
who rejected its reactionary stance on all social issues, especially land reform. There is a 
marked streak of anti-communism in the party and among its supporters, especially the 
middle cla.ss for whom it has a strong appeal. With the failure of the Frci admini.stratioii 
(1964- 70) in its latter years to revitalise Chile’s flagging economy and its unwillingness 
to extend or deepen its reforms, there was growing political polarisation. The right, 
which had supported I-'rei in 1964 in order to prevent an Allende victory, reorganised, 
merging the Liberal and ('onservative parties, to form the National Party. The PDC 
itself split, with a minority faction, including most of the youth, forming a left-wing 
movement which became a member of Popular Unity. The bishops retreated from their 
close association with the PDC while maintaining their support for reforms, preparing 
the way for a relationship of cordial neutrality with the Allende government. 

In the last months of the Allende administration, a time of permanent crisis, the 
bishops continued to press for a constitutional civilian solution, in spite of private doubts 
about its viability. Smith’s survey data show that a majority of all bishops, priests and 
nuns thought that a coup was inevitable. The bishops acknowledged that, apart from an 
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educational reform {Escitela Nacional Unificada—V.^V), there was no threat to 
religious freedom under the Allendc government, though there were fears about what 
might happen in the future, when the transition to socialism was fully realised. These 
fears were expressed in a pastoral letter published in September 1975 in which the 
bishops thanked the military for ‘freeing’ Chile ‘from a Marxist dictatorship which 
appeared inevitable and would have been irreversible’, a judgement for which, as Smith 
points out, there is no factual basis. TTic inclusion of this statement was the product of 
pressure from conservative bishops. Nevertheless it also corresponds to the beliefs of 
the leading Christian Democrat figures who had been ministers in the Frei government, 
though by that time the hopes that the military would remove Allende and the Marxist 
threat and then hand over power to a constitutional—and Christian Democrat - 
government, had long been demolished by Pinochet. 

The years of dictatorship have brought about a rapprochement between the church 
and the Christian Democrats, as the latter have established themselves as the largest 
party waiting in the wings to take over from the Pinochet government. The left, still led 
by people active in (xjlitics before the coup, is deeply divided about the lessons which 
should be drawn from the failure of Popular Unity and the compromises that should, or 
should not, be made in order to achieve an orderly transition to democracy. Cardinal 
Fresno, who tttok over from Cardinal Silva as Archbishop of Santiago in IW.I. was 
responsible for drawing party leaders together in 19S5 to seek agreement on a 
democratic alternative. The result was the National Accord, published in September 
1985, in which the Christian Democrats, together with smaller centre-left and right-wing 
groups, played a major part. 

There will be further declarations and initiatives by the (‘hilcan bishops before the 
military dictatorship gives way to a democratic and civilian government. An 
overwhelming majority of Chileans want a return to democracy and we can exf>ect their 
bishops and priests, all of whom were brought up in the vigorous pluralist culture that 
prevailed before the coup, actively to encourage such change, while at the same time 
preaching the reconciliation which has been a constant theme in their pastoral letters 
since 1970. The church has earned the respect of all but determined supporters of the 
military government through its defence of human rights and its practical solidarity w ith 
the piwr. 'I'here is still great nervousness about Marxism and its adherents, which has 
increased in Santiago-based church institutions since Cardinal Fresno took o\er from 
Cardinal Silva. The church institutions which have provided a shelter for critical 
thought, human rights work, grass-rtmts organisation and simple sursival—the 
Academia de Humanixmo Crisliuno, Vivaria de Sididarulud. V'lcuria de l^astoral (Jbreru 
and the workshops and soup-kitchens dependent on the zonal vicariates, remain timidly 
pluralist, but there is an anxiety on the part of the hierarchy that cisil scKiety should find 
a way of organising itself outside church premises. The beneficiaries often reciprocate 
these feelings but are only UX) well aware of the dangers and difficulties of independent 
organisation. 

UF.ORliF. GF.LBER 

Catholic Institute of International Relations 
London 
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Institutional Reform and Fxonomic Development in the Chinese Countryside 

Edited by Keith Griffin 

London: Maemillan. 1984. 336pp. £25.(K). £8.95pb 

This group of papers is the pntduct of a field .study in China in Summer 1982, and 
participants have provided a great deal of useful and rare information and data, 
particular case studies of rural units down to sub-village level. However, they come 
work on China not as C’hina specialists, but as a group of very experienced developme 
economists, anil this brings out one of the problems of the book: it is never qu 
introductory enough for general readers, but nor is it as sharply focused on dispui 
about rural economic systems as would benefit a discussion of the recent upsets in t 
('hinese system. It is a pity the disputes between the participants, which surface at timi 
are not made much more explicit. The value of market forces and financial incentives 
opposed to attempts at collectivisation arc part of crucial debates about China’s n< 
policies and their relevance for not) for the rest of the Third World. Bringing th? 
conflicts much more to the forefront of these authors’ reactions to China woi 
probably have made the hook of more lasting value, given the perpetual problem 
studying China—things happening so quickly that information is soon out of date. 

Two of the most telling aspects of this are i) the rapid virtual privatisation of ma 
rural industrial iind service enterprises in the years since their visit (though the tre 
ought to have been noticed and commented on even then), and ii) the much me 
widespread development of rural wage-labour. These two factors alone are sufficient 
undermine much of the wishful thinking about the new responsibility system present 
Griffin’s analysis (jointly with Kimberly Griffin in the crucial chapter 2), which sugge: 
(in contrast with the C’hinese government’s own desire!) that the responsibility systen- 
likely to be more egalitarian than the work-points earned in the communes before th 
were abolished in 1982. As soon as rural entrepreneurs enter the Griffins’ idealis 
scene, and even farmers begin employing wage-labour, the official desire to see ‘sot 
get rich first’ should he sounding loud alarms. In fact Khan (p 110) docs dispi 
important aspects of the Griffins’ views, and at one point suggests that data carefu 
analysed by them (concerning distributed collective income) are meaningless. 

Some of the information provided is of restricted value for another reason: the fit 
studies were conducted in a few localities in two provinces. One in the south-wesi 
Yunnan-- is an area peopled by a significant number of non-llan 'national minoritie 
whose rural economy is hardly representative of the major Han regions. 1’his is not 
dismiss its value as information—such studies are hard to come by. The othei 
Sichuan—is mainly Han and much more representative of key aspects of the domint 
economy, and a much better choice. It is useful too in that its provincial governme 
experimented with the ’reforms’ before other parts of the country, so it is indicative 
what has developed elsewhere. 

While much of the book deals in one way or another with the post-1%7 introducti 
of the responsibility system in agriculture (in which practically all land and ma 
enterprises have been contracted out to individuals or families who now operate on th' 
own), there is a division of labour between the contributors (based on their individi 
expertise) which tends to create divisions in the treatment of agriculture on the one ha 
and (rural industrial) cnterpri.ses on the other. Lee is best at avoiding this in his use 
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and less opinionated chapter on employment and incomes. Enos provides data and 
assessment of pricing and planning policies in regard to rural industry, but docs not link 
these issues to the income distribution and employment questions. 

It is curious that Griffin’s analysis (given his sensitivities to the exploitation of Third 
World peasants) is not better keyed in to the trends in China’s economy towards 
commoditisation and market mechanisms, especially since these have als<i created 
personal control of very significant segments of the rural means of production (and 
hence individual/family expropriation of surplus). As well as Khan, we find that Ghosc 
(on rural strategies) and .Saith (on the one child family population policy) are more 
critical than Griffin of the social inequalities inherent in the reforms. Perhaps the 
crucial question is not whether the new policies are egalitarian, but whether China’s new 
and rapid economic growth is going to produce net increases in economic (and social) 
welfare from all inhabitants in the not too distant future, despite current increasing 
inequalities. 

TERRY CANNON 

Thames Polytechnic, London 


Kefugees and Development 

Edited by Ernest H Bocsch and Armin M F Goldschmidt 
Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft. 198.^. 14()pp. np. 

Tradition and Oynambim among Afghan Refugees: A Report on Income-generating 
Activities fur Afghan Refugees in Pakistan 

Geneva: International Labour Office. 198.1. 174pp. f.l.TOpb 

’I’hcse two bcxiks, whilst written from different points of view, on two different levels, 
are indications of the fact that in this century the dramatic social phenomenon of forced 
migration has given rise to a totally new field of academic and non-academic 
research—refugee studies. Development of scholarly interest in this multi-disciplinar\ 
field is something that should be encouraged, not only in the interest of refugees, but 
also in the interest of the host countries which tend to be some of the poorest in the 
world. Today, these Third World countries are affected by flows of refugees winch add 
further problems to those already existing and which still await solution. 

The first publication attempts to discuss the problem from the more general 
theoretical view, leaving aside individual cases; it was the outcome of an international 
conference organised by the Development Policy Ftiruni of the German Foundation for 
International Development (DSF) in consultation with the Ihited Nations High 
Commis.sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), held in West Berlin, 1.V17 September 1W2. 
The conference brought together—for the first time—senior officials from African and 
Asian host countries to exchange experiences and discuss problems and solutions. 

The most valuable chapters arc concerned with proposing a programme for future 
research and give the final conclusions of the conference. We learn among other things 
that to prevent refugee studies from becoming over-academic and without relevance to 
practical refugee work, the planning and implementing agencies should be closely 
involved in these studies. 
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The second book is much more specific. It focuses on the case of the Afghans who 
constitute the biggest refugee problem in the world. The report shows us how theory 
could become practice. It was written by the participants of a mission organised by the 
International Labour Office (ILO) in Geneva in response to a request received from the 
UNHC'R in consultation with the Government of Pakistan. The major objective of the 
mission was to make suggestions regarding long-term solutions for the Afghan refugees 
in Baluchistan and the North West Frontier Province. The mission gives some clear- 
cut conclusions and recommendations on income-generating activities which are 
considered a very important instrument in furthering greater self-reliance. The design ol 
the proposed project rightly take into account the predominant social, cultural and 
economical features of this highly heterogenous population. It points out that the 
training programme should be designed to upgrade the basic traditional skills of the 
refugees as well as to introduce some new modern skills on which the refugees 
themselves lay much emphasis and which would be useful to them not only now. in and 
around the camps, hut also on return to theircountry. A totally innovative feature of the 
pioposcd training programme seems to be the u.se of mobile training units to reach the 
more remote and outlying refugee areas as well as to ensure maximum flexibility in 
terms of the content and duration of courses. 

I also recommend that the reader pays attention to the annex on conversations with 
refugees. These excerpts give a valuable insight into Afghan refugees' camp life. 

The major fault of the study is the very shtrrt periiKl of lime which the mission devoted 
to field visits (only three weeks) and the statement ‘at least two hours were s|x;nt in each 
village', Also the number and selection of Afghan refugee villages as 'representative' is 
unsatisfactory since the deciding criteria was that of relatively easy access to them. 

'What should we do'.'' is an unwritten question which emerges from the pages of both 
books. 

JADW'lt/A PSIKU.SINSKA 
Queen Elizabeth House, 

Oxford 


1'he Church in Brazil—The P<ilitics of Religion 
Thomas C Bruneau 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 19«2. 235pp. £22.95 

In his biH>k The Church in Brazil. Professor Thomas C Bruneau presents a fascinating 
case study of the history and recent development of the church in a country where 90 per 
cent of the population of 120 million are said to be Roman Catholic. 

The author has undertaken the daunting task of attempting to integrate an analysis of 
the Church as institution with an investigation into religious beliefs and practices, whilst 
at the same time examining the Church at both national and diocesan levels. Most 
importantly the book also looks at the growth and development of Basic Christian 
Communities (BCCs) in Brazil. This grass-roots movement is seen by many people as 
one of the most significant developments in the modern Catholic Church. 

A brief historical review outlines the way in which the Church has always played an 
important role in Brazilian society. Beginning with discovery and colonisation, which is 
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described 'as a joint endeavour of the Portuguese Crown and the Catholic Church', the 
author goes on to explain the integration of church with state and society at all levels. 
Bruneau contends that despite the assumption that as a result the Church "enjoyed a 
monopoly over religious belief and practice’, in fact a situation was established whereby 
the institution has had little influence over ‘a dispersed population in a huge country. ’ A 
consequence of this is that even though adherence to Catholicism was obligatory 
'religion for most of the population evolved independently of the church’. This, in part. 
explains the variety of popular religious practices and beliefs including, for example the 
various flourishing spiritist movements and cults. It also helps to explain why recently 
Protestant sects have been able to take rmii relatively easily. 

At the same time, the type of popular religiosity which was promtited by the Church 
acted as a 'pacifying agent' and this coupled with the historial integration of Church and 
State has 'fostered tremendous stability and continuity in Brazilian society and politics' 

The book gt>es on to trace the later history of the Church through Republicanism and 
disestablishment and analyses the way in which the Brazilian Church graduallv forged 
closer links with the Vatican, developing, at the same time, a Western European 
orientation which was inappropriate for 'rural underdeveloped Brazil'. Later co-option 
by the Vargas regime in the 19.1(ls and the adoption of a pastoral strategy directed 
towards the middle and upper classes served to reinforce a system where the rural and 
urban ptHir were largely ignored by the institutional Church, niis situation was ti) last 
until after the end of World War 11 and the development of w hat Bruneau calls Brazil's 
pre-Revolution'. 

During the period 19.50-1964 rapid changes were taking place in Brazilian society. 
Increasing industrialisation and urbanisation together with rising expectations for a 
different kind of political system drew the Church more and more into active 
involvement with the promotion of structural change in Brazil. This radically different 
approach was articulated chiefly through the National Conference of Brazilian Bishops 
(CNBB), which was founded in 19,52, and the very important lay movement Catholic 
Action. In describing the development of this new role for the Church the author argues 
that a major rea.son was the realisation for the first time, by the Brazilian bi.sbops, of the 
lack of real influence of the institutional Church on the majority of the Brazilian people. 
Since the military coup of 1964 this new orientation of the ('hiii eh has been consolidated 
and strengthened, albeit unevenly. As a con.sequcncc. privileges have been relentlessly 
withdrawn by the state and church personnel have been repressed. 

Bruneau argues that current Church strategies can only be understoixl in relation to 
the nature of the state as it developed after 1964; he therefore devotes a chapter to / he 
Brazilian Regime IV64-l9fi(l. He believes that as the Church's critical role became 
further refined, e.specially .since the Second Vatican Council and the historic Conference 
of Latin American Bishops at Medellin, Colombia in I96S, "the Church has become the 
primary institutional fiKUs of dis.sidencc in the country'. He further believes that it was 
the repres,sive nature of the regime itself which 'forced this rvile on the Church and that 
in choosing to assist those sectors 'seeking their liberation’ the church "acts 
prophetically’ and is in a way providing 'a counter-model' to that develoyied by the 
military. Signs of this 'prophecy' arc to be found in the creation of special national 
church groups to deal with specific issues, eg human rights, land. Indians. Although 
there is not complete unanimity among the Bishops there is sufficient agreement to 
enable the CNBB to regularly issue important public statements, especially since the 
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mid /97i)s. Af the diocesan /eve/, however, the Church does not implement national 
ptilicy evenly and the author analyses this aspect very effectively through the findings of 
a survey carried out in eight dioceses, with varying degrees of commitment to the 
Church’s new strategy. He concludes that those dioceses that Tall in line do so for 
essentially the same reasons that caused the national church to change’. 

The last part of the book deals with the development and growth in Brazil of Basie 
Christian Communities (BC’Cs). These communities, which arc replacing old parish 
structures, are vigorously promoted by the CNBB. Bruneau argues that even at what is 
described as ‘this rudimentary stage’ the BCCs (or CEBs) ‘hold clear implications for 
the nature of religion, church structures and processes and change in the larger stx:iety: 
for religion because they base their work on the Bible and are communally, rather than 
individually, oriented; for the church because they bring the institution closer to the 
Brazilian reality and oblige both clergy and laity to face concrete concerns; and for the 
larger society because they provide a model or nucleus for participation and an impetus 
for other groups to take root and assume roles in the larger society and polity.' 

TTte author concludes that the church ‘is not going to bring on “the revolution" 
singlehandedly.’ However, by the promotion of change the church is assisting a ‘more 
general process' and is ‘defining a role and position for itself fully consistent with the 
radical roots of the (jospcl me.ssage .«) often voiced but so .seldom carried forward.' 

In an epilogue to the book, the 1980 Papal visit to Brazil is described and commented 
on. During the visit the Pope specifically supported the CNBB, progressive bishops and 
the BCCs. The Pope's words and actions are interpreted by the author as providing 
unambiguous support for the progressive socio-political orientation of the Brazilian 
church.' 

Bruneau has provided a valuable and perceptive analysis of the processes which have 
been taking place in the Brazilian church in recent years. Since the book was published 
the military have given way to a civilian regime (a fact which Bruneau believed 
beforehand would provide an important test of the durability of the new pastoral 
options of the institutional church). 'Ilie controversy over the Theology of Liberation 
has sharpened inside the church and Rome has intervened directly in the Brazilian 
church with the temporary silencing of the theologian Father Leonardo Boff. The 
championing of Father Boff by the institutional church in the persons of Cardinals Arns 
and Lorscheider (who accompanied him to his investigation in Rome) and the fact that 
there has been no visible stepping back from the commitment to the poor encourages 
the belief that the process described so ably by the author, is likely to continue. 

The impact and consequences of these development in the largest Roman Catholic 
country in the world, on the universal church, arc as yet not fully clear. It may be that 
when they are understood the results could be momentous indeed. 

KATHY PIPKR 

Catholic Institute of International Relations, 

London 
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Transnational Corporations versus the State: The Political Economy of the Mexican Auto 
Industry 

Edited by Douglas C Bennett and Kenneth E Sharpe 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. EiS.*). .tIXIpp. 0).2(). £7.2()pb 

The sub-title of this book, ‘The political economy of the Mexican auto industry', 
denotes the clear intention of the authors to provide a much broader view of the 
development of the Mexican auto industry than that provided by a narrow focus on 
bargaining between the state and multinationals. By situating bargaining relations 
within the context of the international economy and by brtiadening the bargaining 
perspective to include discussion of what issues the opposing sides raise or fail to raise 
and why, the authors hope to provide ‘a historical-structural method that is neither 
deterministic nor voluntaristic.' (p 4) 

It is not clear that the analysis in the main part of the volume can bear the weight of 
such pretensions. The core of the book is six chapters which analyse three successive 
stages of bargaining between the Mexican state and the auto multinationals (in the early 
196()s. late 1960s and late 197()s), and the outcome of the agreements reached in terms of 
the auto industry’s development. The bargaining accounts show Bennett and Sharyie at 
their best. Empiriailly. they provide a considerable degree of detail about the plans, 
proposals, compromises and consequences of each of the three stages of bargaining, 
starting with the original shift to local production in the early I96(K and then moving on 
to the redirection to expttrt promotion in the late 196()s and also in the late iy7()s. The 
authors clearly have considerable knowledge of both the industry's development and 
the way bargaining between the multinationals and the state took place. Theoretically, 
too, the bargaining chapters incorporate the perspectives which arose out of political 
science debates on power, considering not only the bargaining which actually tiHik 
place, but also the items that did not reach the agenda because of agreement between 
the parties or an acceptance by one party or the other than the issue could not be won. 

Alongside these chapters, the wider perspective of the world economv, dependency 
and state formation sit somewhat uneasily, i'he opening chapters fade into the 
background, and wider considerations only pop up occasionally. The impression 
remains that they have been grafted on to the bargaining perspective, and a lot of the 
tore general material clearly has not received the same degree of first-hand 
ivestigativc attention as the bargaining elements The material on the international 
uto industry is adequate but not original, and the chapter on the Mexican state does not 
ivc enough information on capital accumulation in Mexico. In the end, one is left with a 
ood, well-researched book on bargaining between the state and the multinationals, 
'hich makes some attempt to problematisc the state as an actor and an effort to locate 
rm strategies within the context of the changing international auto industry. .At this 
:vel, Bennett and Sharpe provide sound and comprehensive scholarship. 

3HN HUMPHREY 

Iniversity of Liverpool 
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The Growth of Manufacturing Industry in Tanzania: An Economic History 

M S Silver 

Boulder. Colorado; Westview Press. 1984. 322pp. £25.(X) 

Iliis bot)k outlines the various features of the development of munufueturing industry in 
mainland Tanzania since the colonial period up to the curly 197(K. Considering its size 
and its pcwr quality of print, this book distributed in the UK by Bowker Publishing 
Company at a price of £25 is quite expensive. However, the hook is quite useful and 
important for an analysis of Tanzania's future development. It is this aspect which 
makes the reaction of the reviewer one of sheer delight. 

M Silver sets himself an important task of evaluating the manufacturing sector stage 
by stage since the colonial period. He does this in order to identify the constraints oper¬ 
ating on Tanzania's potential development. His major argument in chapter one is that 
the manufacturing sector in I'anzunia emerged almost as an appendage of colonial 
government emphasis on a few agricultural and mineral commodities. This is facilitated 
by an analysis of the development of the agricultural sector and the considerable amount 
of investment in infrastructure and how this in turn led to major developments in 
agiieulture and—subsequently—to processing industries. Exports at that time were 
coneentraled around the processing ot export-oriented agricultural produce and bask 
lood munulacturing. Silver argues eoricctly that this export trade which was tied to the 
economic infrastructure was largely instigated by the colonial government at ti 
considerable social and economic cost to the indigenous population. Chapter twe 
discusses the state of the economy at independence in 1961. He concludes that the 
economy was predominantly agricultural and the few consumer goods industries whicli 
were established during the colonial period continued to receive emphasis even aftet 
independenee catering for a minority few. Chapter three forms the heart of the book, Ii 
presents the growth of production of manufacturing industry during the post- 
independence period up to 1972.1 le shows that between 1962 f>5 there was an increase 
in the number of manufacturing establishments providing consumer and industria' 
goods and serviees relative to other manufacturing establishments. But the country'' 
economic development strategy continued to be one that presented an attractive 
investment climate with tax incentives and cheap labour since most major resource' 
were to come from abroad. After 1965, there was a shift in emphasis from the 
manufacturing sector’s reliance on food processing and cotton ginning industries ti 
modern manufacturing such as oil refining, cement, machinery and the spinning 
weaving and fini.shing of textile goods. Chapter four identifies trends in employnieni 
and labour productivity in the manufacturing sector while chapter five examines the 
changes which took place in average earnings within the manufacturing sector over tht 
period. The major focus of the chapter is that output per employee increased at an 
overall slower rate than earnings per employee. In other words, the potential foi 
self-generating growth in Tanzanian manufacturing was restricted by the low growth in 
labour productivity relative to the growth in earnings pier employee. Chapter .si.' 
examines in detail how the surplu.s generated in industry was being u.scd for capita' 
formation. His main observation is that growth in capital formation was relatively lo"' 
Most surplus was generated by para.statals which were created after 1%7 and financei 
from liKal sources. Chapter seven looks at the ownership of manufacturing production 
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particularly after the natiunalisation measures of 1%7 following the Arusha 
Declaration. Chapter eight examines the question of regional distribution ot 
manufacturing firms and income inequality, while chapter nine concludes the book. 

Silver's stage-by-stage diK'umentation of the major developments of the ran/aman 
manufacturing sector since 1884 attributes the rapid growth in production and 
employment to the high rates of investment in a .small number of relatively large 
establishments primarily in the parastatal sector. Rearing in mind that this hook written 
in the 1980s when there is widespread disillusionment about parastatals in Tanzania and 
about import substitution industrialisation in the rest of the 'I'hird World countiies with 
these kind of measures, one would have expected a clear analysis of the ma)or 
weakness(es) of the Tan/anian industrial sector. This is important from the viewpoint of 
policy analysis. The bewk contains no policy recommendations as to the future of the 
manufacturing sector in Tanzania. By 1972 enormous manufacturing capacities had 
been created. Silver mentions quite tangentially about the foreign e.xehange problem 
facing the industrial sector for buying raw materials, spare parts and machinery. In 
Tanzania, it was expected that the growth of the manufacturing sector would he faster 
than the rest of the economy. But the manufacturing sector created in Tuiuania is 
import-intensive and by implication, this means that the growth ot the manufacturing 
sector means that the demand for imports has had to grow rapidh. However, the supply 
of foreign exchange in Tanzania is generated by the agricultural sector which has been 
growing more slowly. 'I'his trend of analysis would have shown that after some point, the 
growth in demand for imports would exceed the supply of exports leaving the 
manufacturing sector foreign exchange constrained. It is this type of analysis which 
would have formed an important part of the hook's policy recommendation for any 
future development programmes to be undertaken in the Tanzania inanufaetiinng 
sector. 

Nevertheless, the book is a useful contribution to the axailabic slock of knowledge 
about Tanzania's development process. Mistakes such as: the effects of economies and 
diseconomies of scale' which, I believe, should read: ’the etieels of I’voiioinirs and 
diseconomies of scale' (p 169) etc. need to be corrected. 

M KII.ONSI M MPOROCiOMYl 

Si Antony 's College 
University of Oxford 


The Making of Foreign Policy in ('hina: Structure and Process 
A Doak Barnett 

London: I B Tauris. 198.S. 17.3pp. £16.95 

Japan and the Developing Countries 

Edited by Razashi Ohkawa and Oustav Ranis 
Oxford; Basil Blackwell. 1985. 4.56pp. £17..5i) 


East A.sia contains a remarkable range of states, from wealths Japan, through the 
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booming newly industrialised countries to the pixirest Southeast Asians such as Laos. 
C omparisons between patterns of development within the area, and with other 
developing states further afield, is an academic growth area that often bring.s together 
scholars from economic history, politics, stKiology and international relations. The two 
books under review are examples of the best in current research. 

Doak Barnett is one of America’s longest serving and most sensible sinologists. His 
brief monograph—the first serious analysis of the making of China’s foreign policy—will 
only reinforce his reputation. It is based on primary research, including high-level 
interviews in ('hina in the summer of 1984. To a certain extent. Barnett is a captive of his 
sources; for example, he places great store by his interview with Premier Zhao Ziyang 
and the current f'hinese pretence to ‘free and frank’ exchanges of ideas. Virtually no 
information is provided on the espionage and dirty tricks side of Chinese foreign policy, 
nor the special ad hoc arrangements for crisis management. Significant portions of 
biographical information are already out of date, and the description of bureaucracies 
does not help us to understand why Chinese foreign policy has shifted so wildly in the 
past thirty-five years. 

But it would be churlish to harp on the problems in a book that clearly breaks 
important new ground. The detailed assessment of how the Chinese foreign policy 
bureaucracies run will be deeply appreciated by all students of China. They will not be 
surprised with Barnett’s conclusions that China’s foreign policy is becoming more 
technocratic, systematic and professional. Ilis belief that the locus of power has shifted 
from the Standing Committee of the Politburo to the Secretariat and State C’ouncil is of 
interest, but will probably not convince the specialist. One can only hope that the ‘open 
door’ that allowed Barnett to undertake this initial survey will allow successors to follow 
with more complete analyses. 

No such limits on sources hinder the editors and contributors to the other btnik under 
review. It is the result of a joint project by Yale University’s Eiconomic Growth Center 
and the International Development Centre of Japan which attempted to uncover what 
|iart of Japan's development experience was relevant to developing countries. 

The detailed chapters are tcxi complex to be adequately covered in a review, but the 
superb introduction by the editors covers the ground in summary. The range of issues 
as.sc.s.scd is impres.sivc, resulting in persuasive conclusions in most ca.ses. TJic most 
salient points include the emphasis on cultural dimensions of policy, the complex 
components of a sensible development strategy, and the relative unimportance ot 
the external environment. For example, detailed analysis suggests that Japan's 
development was made much easier by the fact that the modernising samurai came from 
a class with few vested interests to lose. Also, land-saving techniques such as improved 
rice yields were more important than the attempt to extend cultivation into ever more 
marginal ureas. 

The contributors also make much of the need for flexible financial sectors to make the 
best use of saving and investment. Realistic interest rates unhindered by ceilings may 
hurt the ruling elite’s supporters in the cities, but they do enhance growth and the 
interests of the people at large. The central theme is therefore the view that 
development essentially depends on sensible domestic politics. Export-led growth is a 
useful strategy for some slates, but would clearly not work even if all developing states 
attempted it. As the editors conclude (p 16), the contemporary international eeonomic 
environment 'certainly can stand considerable improvement’, but it ‘is not the principal 
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stumbling bUKk keeping developing countries from achieving successful transition 
growth’. 

(iF.RAl.O SFAtAI. 

University of Bristol 


Pretoria's Praetorians; Civil-'Military Relations in South .\frica 
Philip H Frankcl 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Press. 19X4. 215pp. 125.1X1 

The first part of this monograph is concerned with the genesis iind deielopment of 
armed forces that have evolved from competing civil military traditions: the British 
model, stressing the Defence Force's subordination to the politicians; and the 
kommando one with its emphasis on irregular guerrilla action by a nation-in-arms 
(Afrikanerdom) in which the distinction between the civil and the military is blurred. 
According to the author, since the early 19f>()s there has been an incremental shift away 
from the liberal Western ethic towards the kommando format where there is 'a strong 
coincidence in the personnel occupying elite civil and military positions' (p 25). At the 
very core of this nexus are the key figures of General Magnus Malan and P W Botha 

An arms boycott and the growth of a siege mentality- both products of apartheid 
policies and South Africa's pariah status in the world community - base brought this 
state of affairs into being. This has enabled the soldiers to project their national security 
role by stressing ‘total onslaught' and its ideological counterpart ‘total strategy'. For 
them, the threat can be tackled only through a concerted pmgramme of long-term 
politico-military action. Thus, as the military supremo in Namibia. General Meiring. 
admitted to me in 1985. such operations (with their stress on Be.iufre's ‘dialectic of w ills 
where ‘grey matter takes over from brute force') inevitably expand militarv influence in 
the public policy-making prwess. In Frankel's words, total strategy theretore ‘engenders 
the p.sychological and institutional atmosphere condiieixe to the growth ol n garrison 
state’ (p 70). 

It is this dynamic that lies at the heart of the Republic’s militarisation: the biiigeoning 
Defence Force) gradual incursions into scientific, educational and recreational arenas: 
extraordinary growth in domestic arms production; the SADh s (.South Alrican 
Defence Force) gradual incursions into scientific, educational and recreational arenas: 
extension of the conscription system and the subject races recruitment into the security 
forces through the ‘economic draft’: the displacement of the National Intelligence 
Service (previously BOSS) by the Directorate of Military Intelligence m the intelligence 
community hierarchy; as well as the appearance of khaki-clad figures in the top 
executive bodies, especially the .Stale Security Council. Tliese developments -which 
have bred a constellation of responses from groups whose opposition to militarisation 
ranges from the actively hostile to the mildly equivocal—arc carefully catalogued m the 
author’s central chapter. 

However, for all of this, there is insufficient evidence to demonstrate that the South 
African military has moved into a more or less equal partnership with the Nationalist 
politicians (let alone into a position of primus inter pares or pre-eminence) winch the 
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author’s interchangeable use of the terms ‘praetorianism’ and ‘garrison state’ at the very 
least signifies. Instead it would seem that these military intrusions are the product, 
primarily, of the armed forces’ co-optation by civilian state structures rather than vice 
versa. 

On the other hand, this ambitious and wide-ranging study is the first comprehensive 
attempt to cover a subject of growing complexity and significance. Of the military’s 
heightened influence there can be no doubt. And as Frankcl so tellingly concludes, 
‘There is a certain irreversibility in the process. . . . each successive step into politics 
comes with greater ease than its predecessor’ (p 181). 

SIMON BAYNHAM 

Royal Military Academy, 

Sandhurst 


The Kennomies of the West Bank and (laza Strip 

Fawn A (lharaibeh 

Boulder, (’olorado: Westview Press. 1%.^. 182pp. i;i9..S0pb 

Despite the great amount of literature on the Israeli- Palestinian conflict and the policies 
of the Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, little attention has been paid to the 
economies of the occupied Palestinian territories. Nor have the economic policies of the 
(Kcupier received the attention which they should have received. One of the 
earlier attempts to correct this deficiency and fill the gap in our knowledge was the 1977 
pioneering work, Benefits and Burden: A Report on the We.st Bank and Gaza Strip 
Economies Since 1967 by Brian Van Arkadie and published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. In that important study Van Arkadie analysed the 
extensive network of economic linkages which Israeli authorities developed soon after 
the l%7 occupation and which turned the territories into captive markets, sources of 
cheap labour and, ironically, a conduit for the transfer of Arab money to the Israeli 
economy through the remittances sent by Palestinians working in the oil states. As Van 
Arkadie pointed out, these aspects of exploitation were made possible by the fact ‘that 
Israel has exercised complete control over the West Bank and Gaza Strip economics 
. . . similar to that exercised by a metropolitan power over a non-self governing 
territory.’ 

Dr Fawzi A Gharaibeh’s book, written almost a decade after Van Arkadie’s work, 
provides the reader with a wealth of statistical data on the economies of the West Bank 
and Gaza, their place in the context of the Jordanian economy prior to the 1967 War. 
their contribution to the Israeli economy, and their dependency status on Israel’s 
economic policies on the one hand and on economic changes in the oil-producing .states 
where hundreds of thousands of Palestinians work. In one sense one could say that 
Gharaibeh’s Fifty-six tables provide the statistical confirmation for Van Arkadie's 
analysis and conclusions regarding the naked exploitation of the occupied territories' 
labour, natural resources, and markets. 

One of the puzzling aspects of the book is Dr Gharaibch’s approach to his subject. 
After having supplied the reader with his dazzling array of data, Dr Gharaibeh then 
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levotes the shortest chapter (six pages) in the volume to a description of Israeli 
;conomic policies in the West Bank and Gaoi. The value of the volume would have been 
greatly enhanced had the author dealt with Israeli economic policies in more detailed 
ashion and integrated such analysis into the main bixly of the book. The failure to 
ntegrate the meaning and the impact of policy measures with statistical information 
Icprives the book of much of its analytical value. 

In the last chapter of the book. Dr Gharaibch provides a gixul analysis of alternative 
:conomic futures for the occupied territories under three different sets of conditions: a) 
xintinuation of status quo; b) annexation by Israel; and c) transitional autonomy to be 
ollowed by either an independent Palestinian state or by an entity linked in some type 
rf federation with Jordan. It is to his credit that the author avoids the sterile argument as 
o whether a state on the West Bank and Gaza will be viable in economic terms. After 
ill, asks Gharaibeh, without a massive infusion of external funds would Jordan and 
israel themselves be viable? 

VBBAS AI.NASRAWI 

University of Vermont 


Education and Society: A Sociology of African Education 
Ansu Datta 

London: Macmillan. 1984. 21.Jpp. £7.00 

The book which is a study of the social bases of education in English-speaking Africa is 
intended to provide university .students and trainee teachers with an introduction to the 
aiciology of education. 

In an overview of educational development in Africa, indigenous education and 
Western education in the colonial and post-colonial period arc discussed. It is observed 
that in the early phase of colonial administration some missionaries in Africa believed 
that they were bringing education to an entirely uneducated people, a supposition which 
would have been valid if education was equated solely with literac)' and formal 
schooling. Indigenous education which persists even now. to a limited extent, in \anous 
areas, had the main aims of preserving cultural heritage, adapting members of the new 
generations to their physical environment and teaching them how to control and use it 
and explaining to them that their own future, and that of their community, depended on 
the understanding and perpetuation of the institutions, laws, language and values 
inherited from the past. This type of education was by and large supplanted with 
Western schooling which stressed individualism and the tenets of the colonial capitalist 
system. 

In the context of education and the social framework it is argued that education m 
Africa as elsewhere is socially determined. Traditional African societies, for example, 
where there was greater social homogeneity in that its members largely belonged to the 
same ethnic group did not demonstrate such differences in wealth, privilege and power 
as compared to modem industrial societies, and there was less room for siKial tension 
and conflict. Consequently, the education system was not so affected by demands of 
contending strata and groups. Things are .said to have taken a different turn with the 
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advent of colonial rule in Africa. Diverse social strata and groups related to differen 
points of productive and distributive processes came into existence. Tlteir interests and 
aspirations were not always reconcilable. Thus the educational system came to be 
moulded by a clash of opinions with the dominant section contributing most to the 
pattern of development. In the early colonial periods it was the European elite which 
exercised supreme influence on education but the modern African elite gradually 
expanded and began to exert its influence especially by the end of the colonial rule. 

As the book is mainly written for students of sociology of education, a detailed 
aniilysis of the social framework of education is followed by subjects which arc 
commonly discussed in the sociology of education course programmes in educational 
institutions in Africa. These include the social functions of education, an analysis of the 
contnbution education makes to the maintenance of society in which it takes place, and 
socialisation, a sketch of the priKess by which children liecome full-fledged members of 
society. It is noted that the process occurs under the influence of the family, the school, 
the group of close friends and the mass media. In a contemporary society it is 
emphasised that much of organised socialisation takes place in the school and this is 
discussed under ‘The schmil as a community’. Under the role of teacher in society, the 
school and the wider community are examined, and lastly the book assesses the various 
social factors that contribute to educational inequality in Africa. In analysing these 
subjects, the author utilises sociological theories and method with many extensively and 
intensively researched examples from sub-Saharan Africa, including Nigeria, Ghana. 
Kenya, l'un 2 ania. Uganda. Zambia and Zimbabwe. Tliese examples make the book 
very interesting to read and relevant for the study of educational sociology in African 
institutions which have hitherto relied heavily on Western published texts whose 
relevance on the local social situations is minimal. 

The book has one major weakness in being rather descriptive in some areas where 
critical analysis was required. In discussing the socialising process of the media of muss 
communication nothing is said about the negative influence of foreign television 
programmes and films which tend to inculcate alien values in the African youth. 
Further, little is said about the failure of many of the African countries to decolonise 
education after independence and hence tending to reinforce the ‘culture of 
dependency' in their programmes of the so-called political socialisation through 
education. 

These flaws in the book do not negate its value as a standard text for the sociology of 
education course programmes in institutions of education in Africa. It is lucidly written 
with a significant African social base hence providing relevant reading material in 
a subject that has largely been dominated by foreign texts. 

U N SIFUNA 

Kenyalta University College, 

Nairobi 
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The $tate and Rural Class Formation in <ihana. A Comparative Analysis 
Piet Konings 

I.ondon: KPI (Monographs from the African Studies Centre, Leiden) im tvipp 
£30.00 

Those who keep up with the literature <m modern Ghana will remember Piet Konings' 
fine study of the miners at the Ashanti Goldfields' workings at Obuasi. published in 
1980. It is perhaps surprising to find him abandoning industry and industrial workers for 
the Ghanaian countryside in this important and timely study of the differential impact of 
state intervention in the agricultural sector on rural class formation. 

Konings begins with a well-argued survey of the relevant literature on class and the 
state in West Africa. There arc sttme odd omissions from this such as the work of Sara 
Berry, Dick Crook and Jane Guyer but he does provide a useful critical bibliography. 
The meat of the volume consists of three well-researched case studies of the vers 
different economies of ciK-oa production in Ahafo. rice farming in Builsa and food 
production in the Upper Region. 

Each of the studies is valuable in its own right but haunting all three is the spectre of 
ill-judged, inept and frequently virtually confiscatory rural policies which have enriched 
few and impoverished the majority of farmers. Disregarding the serious social 
disruption and human unhappiness that has attended these instances of rural planning, 
none appears to have improved production or efficiency in any palpable way and in the 
case of the rice projects has damaged the environment in an area of considerable 
ecological vulnerability. 

Konings' general analysis is ol great significance in these dark days. He questions the 
conclusions of those who argue for the introduction of more intensive capitalist turming 
schemes in order to bring about the all-important but so far lacking 'agricultural 
revolution'. But while he adopts some t»f Bates's argument lor larger investment in 
peasant agriculture and a rise in farm-gate prices he is clear that the politics of 
distribution remain dominated by powerful private and group inieresis whose concerns 
militate against the creation of an economic environment in which peasants will find 
themselves sufficiently induced to increase their levels of production. 

RICHakii rathbonl 
Harvard University 


A Vision of Hope: The Ghurches and Change in Latin America 

Trevor Beeson and Jenny Pearce 

London: Fount Paperbacks. 1984. 29()pp. £2.95 

This is a valuable resource book. providing a political and economic o\ erv iew ot twelve 
of the twenty republics that make up the Latin American continent, as well as a short 
history of the development of the Christian churches in each ot these countries. In the 
Preface the editors describe their main concern as being ‘to descriln; the life and witness 
of the churches in Latin America through the eyes of C hristians who have taken sides 
writh the poor and given voice to the cry for justice and basic human rights and to outline 
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the mission of the churches in the social, political and economic context of their times 
and places. 

An Introduction deals with the continent as a whole; its history, its ethnic diversity, 
the impact of wars and colonialisation, its political and economic development, and the 
role of the churches. 

Chapter 2, 'Mi.ssion in conflict', moves from the statement that ‘historically, 
culturally, statistically, Christianity is everywhere visible in Latin America' to an 
analysis of the process which has brought it increasingly into the news in recent years. 
The situation of ferment and change began at Icicst as early as 1%8, when the Latin 
American Bi.shops' meeting at Medellin faced up to the situation of sinful inequality and 
oppression in which the majority lived and made their now famous ‘option for the poor’. 
The Church, and not only the Catholic Church, renounced its long-held role as partner 
of the powerful and upholder of the status quo. and became the voice of the voiceless, 
standing with the poor and disposses.scd of the continent in their struggle for justice and 
a radical change in the social and economic structures. This active presence of the 
churches in the world has political implications which have not been accepted by all 
sectors—many prefer to think of the church as a ‘spiritual' entity, culling people t(» 
reflection on the next life rather than to commitment to bringing about in this life God's 
Kingdom ol justice, love and peace. This involvement in life and experience has given 
birth to a new approach to theology—liberation theology—and the controversy 
surrounding this new way. which in its turn is born of a new way of being a Christian 
community, is now reverberating far beyond Latin American boundaries. 

The following chapters on individual republics begin with Cuba, since ‘An 
understanding of the Cuban experience is essential to any analysis of the processes of 
change and conflict in the rest of Latin America.’ A political, social and economic 
overview is followed by a section on the churches, their witness to .social change and the 
tensions and conflicts resulting from an increasingly challenging and confrontational 
stance by Christians. A final chapter gives information about British missionary 
involvement in the continent, and there is a list of useful contacts and a list of books for 
further reading. 

The book has tackled an enormous task courageously and the historical perspective, 
analysis, and understanding of the role of the churches in Latin America owe much to 
the personal experience not only of the writers, Trevor Beeson and Jenny Pearce, but 
al.so that of the specialists who contributed background papers and advice. 

PAMF.I.A HIISSLY 

Catholic Institute of 
International Relations, 

London 


Nation against Nation. What Happened to the UN Dream and what the US Can Do 
about It 

Thomas M Franck 

Oxford; Oxford University Press. 1985. 334pp. £21.50 

Neither non-Americans nor academics should be put off by the sub-title of this book. 
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Some of the issues it considers do reflect the fact that it has an American audience 
primarily in mind. Furthermore, the author's frequent references to the maintenance of 
enthusiasm for and optimism about the UN for up to two decades after its establishment 
ring very strangely in a European ear. Also the according of a knighthood to Mr Edward 
Heath is a sharp reminder of the book’s extra-British origin. However, the author's 
treatment of his subject is very far from parcK;hial, and the specifically prescriptive 
element in the book is negligible. 

What Professor Franck provides is a knowledgeable, sophisticated, and well written 
survey of the UN’s nature and its {xrlitical ways—and it is certainly not just Americans 
who stand in need of education in this area. He emphasises that in essence the UN is a 
collectivity of states, each pursuing its own conception of its best interest. Accordingly, 
it is quite unrealistic to expect the Organisation to behave with judicial impartiality; the 
‘realistic analogy is not a court. . . but a bazaar, with its emphasis on price and trade’ 
(p 245). However, it is appropriate for the analyst to note any glaring inconsistencies in 
behaviour at the UN, and the author is not afraid to speak up. He observes that in 
relation to the use of force neither superpower follows a principled approach; that on 
human rights many members are two-faced (and that Israel gets particularly unfair 
treatment in this area); and that India often behaves with a notable flexibility {‘Ei Tu. 
Nehru’ is the title of one of his chapters). He draws attention to the ’lusty mixture of 
politicisation and patronage’ (p 115) which goes into the staffing of the UN Secretariat 
(another chapter’s heading is ‘His Sisters. His Cousins, and His Aunts’) and that the 
socialist states have made their Secretariat members into the ‘unabashed agents of 
government' (p 104), In this connection the author, referring to his time on the staff of 
the UN Institute of Training and Research, says that his Soviet deputy reported to his 
country's mission to the UN ‘at about 4 pm daily’ (p 1(18). I'he UN's assessment system 
is said to have been manipulated by the majority of members in such a way as to reduce 
the original ‘capacity to pay' principle ‘to a near-fiction' (p 2.Sf)). 

However, in F'ranek’s view there is very much another side to the UN picture. He 
notes the usefulness of the Organisation as a forum, and draws attention to the 
even-handedness of the General Assembly in condemning the .iggrcssive use of force. 
He goes into some detail regarding the valuable ‘autonomous activism' (p 116) of the 
Secretary-General, and it is worth underlining that he assesses the work of both Thant 
and Waldheim much more favourably than is usual. He thinks that the UN’s most 
fruitful political work has been in the area of peace-keeping, and that the Security 
Council deserves prai.se for its role in this respect. So far as the LInited States is 
concerned, the author argues that it is just not true that the UN generally acts m a 
manner which is contrary to American interests. Accordingly the United States should 
not moan about the Organisation and think of leaving but instead follow ‘a muscular 
strategy of staying in' (p 272). 

For its combination of readability, scholarship, and sound judgement this book would 
stand out in any company. In view of the fact that writing on the UN often falls short on 
more than one of these counts, and all too frequently gets bogged down in constitutional 
detail or boring chronology, Franck’s achievement is all the more notable. It is to be 
hoped that a paperback edition will sixtn follow. 

ALAN JAMES 

University of Keele 
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Third World Diplomats in Dialogue with the First World 

Robert J Moore 

London: Macmillan, in ass(x;iation with International Development Research Centre, 
Ottawa. IW-S. 179pp. £20.00. £7.95pb 

This is a very well written book which has many sensible things to say; if they are heeded 
it will have an important impact on the diplomatic activities of 'Fhird World states. 

What the book is concerned with is neither the traditional bilateral work of diplomats 
nor their parliamentary role at large international conferences. Instead it looks at the 
ways in which 'I'hird World diplomats can assist in creating sympathetic groups at the 
non-official level in the states to which they are accredited. The context in which the 
material is presented is that international economic reconstruction is inevitable, and 
that the 'education' of people in the developed world will help it to come peacefully 
rather than painfully. This is asserted rather than argued, but whether or not it is 
regarded as analytically valid has no bearing on the value of the author's advice as to 
how Third World diplomats can best present their views and policies to the interested 
public. 

For a start, says the author (a former High Commissioner for Guyana to Canada), 
diplomats should get tiway from the idea that they must follow a life-style which involves 
'a dash of manner and a .splash of funds' (p 19). Luxury must be cut out and the 
economic realities back home must find some reflection in diplomatic missions abroad. 
F.ntertainment cannot be dispensed with, but its organisation could be rationalised and 
its offerings more modest. Then the author goes on to consider how Third World 
diplomatic missions cun most profitably use the local media, universities, and citizens' 
organisjitions. Throughout these chapters there is an emphasis on the need for 
auiperation between the states of the Third World, so that they can both improve the 
impact of their case and make best use of their limited resources. This approach also 
finds expression in the book's final chapter where the point that young diplomats need 
to be systematically trained is linked with the .suggestion that some training schmib 
could be established on a regional basis. 

Much of what is urged in this book is the product of not much more than intelligent 
thought applied against a background of experience. But even the obvious often needs 
restating, and here the author is calling for a more disciplined approach to a relatively 
neglected area. Even senior diplomats should find the book a useful stimulus, and 
younger ones will benefit a lot from reading if. And the last .sentence does not just refer 
to diplomats from the Third World. All states are nowadays anxious to cultivate the 
informed and also the more general public in foreign states. Accordingly, the book has a 
wider relevance than its title might suggest. 

AI.AN MMF.S 

University of Keele 
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ThePoli^al Environment of Economic Planning In Iran, 1971-1983:From Monarchy to 
bdamk Republic 

Hosscin Razavi and Firouz Vakil 

Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press. 1984. 194pp. n/p 

In seven concise chapters, authors Razavi and Vakil, who both served at the Plan and 
Budget Organisation (now Ministry) of Iran, offer insiders' knowledge of the operation 
of It an’s economy before and after the Revolution, focusing on the politics of planning. 

The authors’ description in Chapter 3 of the planning .system reveals the technical 
problems and shortcomings: weak planning machinery; unsophisticated planning 
procc.ss; too few planners and too little data to ensure the degree of comprehensi vene.vs 
so necessary to a good plan. The authors discuss the poor project evaluation process and 
argue that the entire issue of economic planning was a virtual formality for spending the 
allocations. There was al.so the lack of a mechanism to generate regional balance in 
development activities. The author’s verdict on economic planning under the Pahlavi 
regime was that it was a ’futile formality with no prrsitive impact on the management of 
the economy’ (p 59). By the final years of the Fourth Plan, the economy had turned into 
a consumption-oriented, largely urban society with a rapidly growing deficit in the 
balance of payments (p 62). The authors also critically assess development priorities: 
the goal of creating employment ranked below that of economic growth and mutters of 
social justice never received proper attention. 

Chapter 4 treats the economic and political problems of the Pahlavi state. Here the 
authors describe the Tehran oil agreements and the oil price increase as an external 
shock to the national entity’. Problems were created by the Shah’s dream of a great 
civilisation and his unrealistic attempt to build it as stnin us possible. The description of 
the meetings in Ramsar and Ciajereh in July 1974 to discuss revisions in the Fifth Plan 
makes for fascinating reading. Here we are told that despite rumblings from lower-level 
bureaucrats, economists, planners, and statisticians, the Shah and his ministers decided 
to do the utterly foolish: that is, to take advantage of the massive increase in oil revenue 
and raise sectoral alkKations, greatly straining the economy's absorptive capacity. 
Planned inflation led to stx:ial problems. A scries of policy mistakes, caused by the 
Shah's vision of Iran as the world’s fifth industrial power by the turn of the century, was 
compounded by bottlenecks and led to an economic and eventually political crisis of the 
most serious proportions. Not least of the problems was the total disaffection of the 
bureaucracy, whose civil servants went on strike in late 1978. 

Chapter 5, on the demise of the Shah and the establishment of the Islamic regime, is 
.somewhat schematic. Chapter 6 deals with the future of planning of Iran; the authors' 
view of the Islamic Republic's economic future is optimistic. They point out that there is 
no Islamic economics as such, but that a mixed economy has been adopted, with some 
success. They also state that ‘the initial design of the planning sy.stcm is sound and 
feasible’ (p 120). This might come as a surprise to the new political elite itself, whose 
planners have not been able to implement their first—Iran’s sixth—national 
development plan. In the absence of a resolution of the question of property rights 
(whether the state or the market will be the dominant economic agency), in'the ab.scnce 
of consensus within the regime as to the overall organisation of the economy (eg which 
sectors are to receive priority), and due to the continuation of the war with Iraq, 
planning has been at best ad hoc. 
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The expanded role of the public sector in the Iranian economy and the short- and 
medium-term irreversibility of this role makes it important to talk about planning in 
Iran. And because of the continued significance of .state policy in Third World countries, 
the book’s discussion of the problems and prospects of planning in Iran offers lessons of 
a wider relevance. 

VAI. MCXillAOAM 

Nt’w York University 


Politics in Mexico 

Edited by CJeorgc Philip 

London: Croom Helm. 198.*?. 22.^pp. £19.95 

This is a useful collection of articles written for a conference in 19K4. They deal with the 
immediate effects of the 1982 debt crisis in Mexico and attempt to assess probable future 
developments. The first three es.says, by the Financial Times journali.st, William 
Chislctt. the ex-British Ambassador to Mexico. Norman Cox, and the editor, are 
careful and sensitive discussions of the interaction of the prslitical and economic 
dimensions of the prc.sent cri.sis. Any brief .summary runs the risk of doing injustice to 
the complexity of the arguments, and with a political system as Byzantine as the 
Mexican, political analysis is necessarily both difficult and complicated. Nevertheless, 
the effort mu.st be made: the present Mexican government is caught on the horns of 
several thorny dilemmas and there is consequently little room for moderate reformism. 
While the authors are not unduly pessimistic about the future prospects for the Mexican 
politiciil system, they do sound a note of warning and point out the difficult choices 
facing the government. Between pressures from the populist Left and the liberal Right, 
will the government be able to continue to steer a middle course? The system has 
survived challenges in the past, but in so doing it has made concessions and changed its 
own nature. The consensus among these authors is that moves by the present 
government are likely to lead in the direction of greater overt conflict in the system and 
an erosion of the old style of political control by local bosses. The exact nature of the 
emerging system will depend largely on whether the Right or the Left have more 
influence. Anyone who wishes to understand the pre.sent situation in Mexico would be 
well advised to look at these chapters. The remaining papers in the book involve more 
detailed treatments of a broad range of more specialist topics. This is not a fxxik for the 
beginner: some initial knowledge of Mexico is advi.sablc to give .some context to the 
papers presented in this volume. 

IAN ROXBOROUGH 

London School of Economics and Political Science 


Testing Democratic Theories in Korea 
Sung M Pae 

London; University Press of America. 1986. 300pp. $27.50. $14.50pb 

As contemporary scholars of comparative politics admit, one of the most serious 
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weaknesses in the field of developing democracy in general and Korean politics in 
particular has been the virtual non-existence of a methodologically balanced book 
dealing with the dynamic social and political changes that have taken place in 
developing countries in the 1970s and 1980s. In this regard, the author certainly makes a 
great contribution to the field of political development and deserves high scholarly 
recognition. 

Overall, it is an outstanding piece of work. This study examines the obstacles to 
democracy, the characteristics and tasks of democracy, the applicability of the major 
theories and the new integrated model of democracy to Korea through a careful analysis 
of thirty-eight years (1948-85) of the five consecutive Republics. 

This work is impressive not only for the author's methodological skill but also for his 
theoretical achievements and the nature of its comprehensiveness. The aiitlior 
coherently organises the theories of democracy (five major theories) and tests them with 
numerous data with a special emphasis on public piilicies, programmes and various 
measures under different government structures and leadership which predict both 
stability and instability with respect to political development in Korea. 

The author approaches issues and problems very systematically. The theoretical 
framework which he applies to specific problems and issues is carefulK developed anil 
very appropriate. He also writes in a cogent, coherent, and interesting fashion. 

Hue’s conclusion that ‘each of the five theories is necessary but not sufficient to 
warrant a viable democracy in Korea' is a logical and reasonable one. 1 lis suggestion of 
an iritcgrated model and it.s application to Korea to prove the viability of democracy m 
Korea is an excellent synthesis and advance upon the work that has been done m this 
area to date. 

It is evident that the author has an attraction to empirical and behavioural questions 
and analyse.s. Unlike many, however, the author admirably manages to combine his 
intense interest in empirical analysis with the traditional .study of political theory w ith an 
untiring commitment to the examination of developing demiKracv. I hus. one ol the 
significant contributions the author has made in this work to the study ol political 
development is the careful employment of both normative and empirical methodology, 
which will allow a broad spectrum of students and scholars alike to help understand 
confusing questions on developing democracy in general and Korean political evolution 
in particular. This book should be an excellent reference for both undergraduate 
and graduate studies, and an invaluable addition to library collections for major 
universities. 

If this reviewer has any suggestion to the author regarding this hiKik, they are mostly 
technical. 

First, it may be helpful to have readers informed clearly of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the methodology employed for this study. The common question the 
author may encounter is 'C an democracy be quantitatively measured .^' 

Secondly, although briefly and sporadically mentioned, the importance of the role of 
the military in developing countries and Korean politics in particular needs more 
detailed analysis than it receives. 

Thirdly, we know there is no universally accepted theory of political development. 
Many of the theories various scholars have drawn up overlap and share common 
features. The selection and testing of the five theories in this work is reasonable and 
justified. Some readers, however, may raise such questions as 'Why did the author test 
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only the five theories of democracy?’ ‘Are there any other relevant and viable theories 
to be tested?’ 

Fourthly, political development cannot be studied simply as a result of forces and 
decisions operating within the boundaries of a particular nation. The majority of the 
developing countries have a history of being influenced .significantly by developments 
and/or pressures outside the country, over which they have little or no control. The 
impact of the downfall of Marcos in the Philippines on Korean political environment is 
an excellent example. Study of international environment as a source of factors 
influencing internal stability, development and decay generally has been neglected. The 
Korean case is not an exception. We may have to look into this area more seriously in 
the future. 

Fifthly, in recent months, there have been some imjxtrtant changes in the political 
environment, especially since the recent election of the National Assembly, the 
emergence of a strong opposition party, the trend of uniting various opposition factions, 
the moderation of the position of the party in power towards opposition parties, and the 
radicalisation of student activities. Although it is extremely difficult for us to predict 
what development will be next at this juncture, it may be a good idea to touch on some of 
the most recent political developments in Korea in order for this book to be as current as 
it can be. 

As a final note, writings on democracy in developing countries usually fall into two 
groups. Pessimists stale that democracy is impossible in those areas because of the 
backwardness of the people, the imperatives of growth and stability. Optimists say that 
demtxiracy is possible, but dwell mainly on its desirability, without meeting many of 
the arguments set out by the pes.simists. 

One of the strengths of this monograph is that the author comes to grips with the hard 
questions. I le recognises the existence of the two approaches, provides a basis for a 
ctKirdinafed ptilicy, treating the goals as complementary in.stead of being competitive. 
Because this work meets the hard questions, it can help those young intellectuals in the 
developing nations who want to believe democracy is possible. With the proposals in 
this monograph, would-be democrats can say that they are fully aware of the obstacles, 
and have reasonable suggestions for successfully overcoming them. 
j<x)ni;-oi;n chuno 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Soviet Interests in the Third World 

Edited by Roger Cas.sen 

London: Sage (for RIIA). IQB.*!. .129pp. £27..S0. £l()..‘iOpb 

If you are looking for a bixtk that offers dramatic new insights into the study of Soviet 
policy in the Third World, then the book under review is not for you. However, if yon 
want a well-reasoned and documented study of the motivations and current directions ot 
Moscow's Third World policies then the Ca-ssen collection may have what you arc 
looking for. The sixteen chapters cover a wide spectrum of subjects in a careful and 
workmanlike fashion. The book complements other studies, such as Adeed and Karen 
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Dawisha's collectiun t)f essays on Soviet policy in the Middle Fast, rather than offering a 
new style of analysis. 

What is most useful about this collection of articles, the product of a study group at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, is that it eschews, in the words of 
Peter Lyon in his piece on the Soviet Union and South Asia, studies of Soviet policy that 
are ‘often only a diaphanously disguised form of demonology, according to which the 
Soviet Union is portrayed as a rapaciously expansionist ptrwer, seemingly immune from 
the constraints and inhibitions which usually check and limit the activities of even 
ideologically self-conscitrus actors on the world stage’. Rather, C'assen's collection 
embodies a more detached and calm form of analysis which takes into account Soviet 
capabilities and weaknesses and the motivations of Third World states. Only in a few 
places, such us in Jonathan Steele's generally admirable account of Soviet ties with 
Angola and Mozambique, does one feel that a little more weight should have been given 
to the motives and policies of Moscow's partners. In the case of the Steele chapter this 
minor fault is evident in the sections dealing with South African aggression against 
Angola and Mozambique. Steele says that faced with the local superiority of South 
African arms, ‘the .Soviet leadership was not willing iti iiierea.se its stake'. However. 
Soviet arms supplies to Angola have kept pace with the threat to Angolan independence 
and with the Angolan armed forces’ ability to use them effectively. The Angolan 
government has had at its disposal large quantities of arms and Cuban troops but has 
chosen to tivoid the use of the latter in clashes with the South Africans in order to inhibit 
the opportunities for greater external intervention and to emphasise Angola’s intention 
to maintain its independence and fight its own battles. 

Of particular value in this collection are the contributions by Gerald Segal 
[Simi-Soviet relations in the Third World). Peter Lyon (.South Asia). .Sam Nolutshungu 
(Africa), Robin Luckham (Soviet arms supplies to Africa). Fred Halhduy (South 
Yemen) and Jonathan Steele (Angola and Mozambique). The Segal chapter is 
particularly worth reading for its thorough analysis of Uhinese policies as well as .Soviet 
ones and his recognition of the lack of Third World support to China’s 'spliitist' and 
functionalist policies and the greater 'realism'of current Chinese policies, which are not 
dominated by confronting Soviet involvement in the Third World. 

KEITH SOMERVII.LE 

London 
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regional cooperation in, (2)724'6(M) 
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security questions in, (3)1 !14-15(R) 
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of with, (2)719-21(M) 

Mahathir Mohamad, views of on, (1)14- 
15(D1 

US, relations ot with, (4)1397-9(M) 
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(2) 695-^(M) 

AVRAMOVIC, DragosUv 

article by on measures to raise depressed 
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AZAR, Edward E and Roben E Haddad 
article by on Inter-communal conflict in 
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economic dependency in, (3)1002-19 
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article by on character of government of 
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30 
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opposition in Philippines, (1)258 76 
Bl'iKHS, Louis Rene 

article by on US foreign policy, (4)1251- 
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BIANCHI, Robert 

article by on interest group politics in the 
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BLACHMAN, Morris J and Kenneth Sharpe 
article by on anti-democratic tendencies in 
lormulation ot US foreign policy 
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article on development and dependence in 
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economic and political situation in (1)137- 
50; (2)760-8(PR) 
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political economy ot, historical and 

contemporary xspects (3)1)01-3(R) 
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Church and politics in, (4)1452-4(R) 
political and economic developments in, in 
the 1980s, (4)1151-94 

political and economic history of since 1930, 
(1)387-8(R) 
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article by on IMf' policies towards Latin 
America (2)425-48 
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aniclc by on military rule and repression in 
Indonesia (4)1219-38 


Caribbean 

education in, (2)774-9(FR) 

Caribbean Community, (1)316-17(M) 
CARICOM, see Caribbean Community 


Cartagena Group of Latin American Debtor 
Countries, (l)313-14(M); (2)733-4(M); 
(3)1057-8(M) 

CEAO, see Communaute Economique de 
I’Afrique de I’Ouest 
Central America 

European Economic Community, relations 
with, (2)721-2(M) 

intcmaiional discussions in (l)318-20(M); 
(2)731-2(M); (3)1057-60(M); (4)1405- 
I0(M) 

Israel, foreign policy of in, (3)896-915 
chemical weapons 

control on use of, views of Inga Thorsson 
on,(l)35-6(D) 

Chile 

Church and politics in, (4)1447-9(R) 
military rule in, (3)1076-82(PR) 
political and economic situation in (2)760- 
8(ER) 

China (People’s Republic) 

foreign policy-making in, (4)1457-9(R) 
rural development in, (4)1450-1(R); in 
Xinjiang (3)978-1001 

Church 

and politics; in Brazil, (4)I452-4(R): in 
Chile (4)I447-9(R); in Latin America 
(4)1463-4(R) 

cocoa 

discussions and agreements on prices and 
production of, (I)286(M); (3)1037- 
8(M) 

coffee 

discussions and agreements on prices and 
production of, (l)286-8(M); (3)1036- 
7(M);(4)1376-7(M) 

in Puerto Rico in the nineteenth century, 
political economy of (4)1446(R) 
Colombia 

political situation in, government and 
guerrillas, (2)639-57 
commodities 

export prices of; depression of and possible 
measures to raise, (3)953-77; 

UNCTAD discussions on, (3)1034-5 
Commonwealth 

Heads of Government Meeting (1985), 
(2)711-15(M) 

research publications of on international 
economic system, (I)355-63(FR) 

South Africa, policy of towards (2)711-15(M! 
Communaute Economique de I’Afrique de 
I’Ouest, (4)1410-11(M) 
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comparative politics 
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trade In from Africa, character of, (3)932-6 
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(l)327-8(M) 
counter-trade 

factors encouraging use of, (1)192-8 

history of, (1)177-85 

use of by Third World countries, 

development potential of, (1)177-204 
varieties of, (1) 185-9 


UliAS, Malcolm 

article by on government and guerrillas in 
Colombia, (2)639-57 
debt, international 

crisis in repayment of, relationship to 

depressed commodity prices, (3)960-2 
Group of 10, policies of towards, (1 fisfE) 
International Monetary I'und policy 
towards, (l)viii-x(l;); (2)658-60 
of Latin American countries, (l)ix(K); 

(1)313-14(M); (2)733-4; (3)1057-8(M) 
of Peru, Garcia government's policy 

towards, (l)vit(E); (1)128-9; (4)1129- 
34(0) 

restructuring of, discussions concerning, 
(l)vii-xiii(E) 

of South Africa, crisis in repayment of, 
(3)793-817 

US, policy towards, (l)xi-xii(E) 

World Bank, policy ol towards, (2)658-76 
democracy 

the transition to in the Third World, views 
of Raul Alfonsin on, (1)39-50 
dependency, see economic dependency 
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article by on growing pressure (or sanctions 
and divestment against South Atrica, 
(1)78-99, sec <dso (3)952 
diplomacy 

Third World approaches to, prescriptions 
for(l)369-70(R);(4)1466(R) 
disarmament, see aiso aims control 

Neil Kinnock, views of on, (4)1141-3(0) 
Inga Thomson, views of on, (1)16-37(0) 
disaster relief, (4)1432-8(I''R) 


divestment 

aimed against South Africa, growing 
pressure for, (1)78-99 
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changes in, involvement of women, (1 )366- 
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economic situation in, (1 )246-57 
recent political history of, (1 )237-9 
social structure of, (1)239-46 
DOWTY, Alan 
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article by on political and economic 
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in Latin America, (2)774-9(FR) 
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Islamic militancy in, (I)382-3(R) 
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famine in, (2)780-3(FR) 
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Gulf Cooperation Council, relations of 
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Namibian situation, (2)540-58 
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in Namibia, (l)5<>-7 
FT.YNN, Peter 

article by on political and economic 

developments in Brazil in the 1980s, 
(4)1151-94 

food shortages, see also famine, (J)1086-8(F'R) 
in Africa, during the colonial period, 
(1)378(R) 

FAO discussions of, (2)687-9(M) 
foreign intervention 
in Latin Amenca (l)384-5(R) 
loreign policy and relations, see also diplomacy 
of China, formulation of, (4)1457-9(R) 
of India, (I)380-1(R) 
of Israel, in Central America, (3)896-915 
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of Latin American states, (1 )385-6(R) 
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First International Conference on Trees and 
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operational principles of, (1)210-15 
origins of, (1)207-10 
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and dependency, (1)205-35 

France 

policy of towards political development and 
nuclear testing in the Pacific, (2)627- 
38; (4)1325-36 


relations of with Francophone African 
sutes, (1)205-35; (2)722-3(M); 

(3) 1049-51 
Francophone sutes 

of Africa, effects of Franc Zone membership 
on, (1)205-35 

international summit of (1986), (3)1049-51 
Frontline States (of Southern Africa), (1)329- 
30(M); (2)735-6(M); (4)1412-13(M) 
relations of with European Economic 
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GARCIA Perez, Alan 
biographical sketch of, (4)1125(0) 
guerrilla movement in Peru, policy of 
towards, (1)134-5 
government policy of, (1)128-36 
internal economic policy of, (1)130-3; 

(4) 1125-7 

international debt of Peru, policy of 
towards, (l)vii(E), 128-9; (4)1129- 
34(D) 

interview with, (4)1125-34(D) 

GATT, see General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
(2)715-17(M) 

measures within affecting the trade of the 
least developed countries, (2)449-85 
Multi-Fibre Arrangement under, (1)299- 
300(M); (2)717-18(M); (4)1396-7(M) 
multilateral trade negotiations under, 
(1)297-9(M) 

Generalised System of Preferences, see United 
Nations Commission for Trade and 
Development 
Ghana 

state-sponsored rural ‘development’ in, 
impact of on class structure, 

(4)1463(R) 

GRIF'f'IN, John C and William Rouse 

article by on counter-trade as a Third World 
development strategy, (1)177-204 
GRIFFIN, Keith 

article by on rural development in China 
(Xinjiang), (3)978-1001 
Group of Five, (1)293-4(M); (3)1046(M); 

(4)1389-90(M) 

Group of 10 

debt international, policies of towards, 
(I)ix(E) 

Groupof77,(l)302(M) 
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Israel, furci);n policy of in, (3)8%-915 
political and economic situation m, (2)760- 
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Gulf 

security in, (4)1444-5(R) 

Gull Cooperation Council, (l)312-13(M); 

(2) 727-9(M); (3)1054-5(M) 

Uuropean F.conomic Community, relations 

with, (2)718-19(M) 
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(3)793-817 

HINES, Colin and David Lowry 
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IME, see International Monetary Fund 
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foreign relations ot, (1)380-1(R) 
interest t;roup politics in, (2)531-6 
Sikhs', movement for autonomy of in. 
(3)1106(R) 
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military rule and repression in, (4)1219-38 
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and the situation m Namibia, (2)540-58 
International Monetary Fund, (2)689-95(M)', 
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Latin America, policies of towards, (2/425- 
48 
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economic planning in, (4)1467-8(R) 
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war with Iraq, econoiiiK consequences of, 
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Iraq 

raid on nuclear research reactor of by Israel, 
causes and consequences ot, (3)845- 
68 

war with Iran, economic consequences ot, 
(3)869- 95 
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trade in from Africa, charactei ot, (3)936-9 
Islam 

the culture ot, (3)1 lI7-g(R) 

militant strands in, in Fgvpi, (1)382-3(R) 
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Islamic Conference Organisation, (3)1051-2 
Israel 

foreign policy of in Central America, 
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in, (l)ix-xiii(E); the economics ot, 
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raid bv on Iraq’s nuclear research reactor, 
background and consequences of, 
(3)845-68 

South Lebanon, occupation of bv, (4)1351 - 
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policy of towards Third World, (4)1457- 
9(R) 

relations with US, views of Mahatir 
Mohamad on, (I)II-I2(U) 
jlNNAH, Mohammed Ali 

biographical study of, (1)348-S1(I'R) 

KADUOUMl, I'arouk 

biographical sketch of, (2)411(0) 
interview with, views of on policies of the 
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international discussions on situation in, 
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education and income determination in, 
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biographical sketch of, (4)1135(0) 
disarmameni, views of on, (4)1141 3(0) 
interview with, (4)1135-50(0) 

Middle t'.ast, situation in, views of on, 
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(4)1143-6(0) 

Korea, South 
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deniocratisation in, movements for, 
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interest group politics in, (2)523-31 
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70(K) 
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Uhurch and politics in, (4)1463-4(R) 
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foreign policy of slates of, (1 )385-6(R) 
international debt of states of, (l)ix(E); 

(I)313-14(M);(1)314-15(M) 
International Monetary J und, policie.s 
towards, (2)425—48 
military rule in, (3)1076-82(rR) 
political and economic situation in, (2)760- 
8(I-R) 

politics in, academic study of, (4)1438- 
42(FR) 

regional integration in, (3)1082-6(I'R) 
summit meeting of countries of, (4)1407-8 
warfare and foreign intervention in, (1)384- 
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Law of the Sea, sec United Nations 

Convention on the Law of the Sea 
least developed countries 

trade of, restrictions on and prescriptions 
for encouragement of, (2)449-85 
Lebanon 

inter-communal conflict in, (4)1337-50 
Israeli occupation of the South of, (4)1351- 
66 

Lome Conventions, see also European 

Economic Community, (3)1099-1 lOl(R) 
LOWRY, David and Colin Mines 

article by on the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, (2)559-82 

Lusophone African countries, (1)330(M) 
summit meeting of, (4)1412(M) 

MAHATHIR, Mohamad Dr 

arms race and the Third World, views of on, 
(1)13-14(D) 

biographical sketch of, (1 )I(D) 
interview with, (1)1-15(1)) 

Malaysia, ethnic conflict and cooperation in, 
views of on, (l)2,8-9(r)) 

North-South tclations, views of on, (1)9- 

ll(I>) 

political stability, view's of on, (1)1 -6(1>) 
South-South cooperation, views of on, 
(l)ll(D) 

US-Japaiiese relations, views of on, (1)11- 
12(D) 

US-Soviet relations, views ol on, (1)13(D) 
Vietnam, occupation of Kampuchea by, 
views of on, (1)15(D) 

MAIR, Lucille Maihurin 

article on the status of women (1985 
Nairobi Conference), (2)58.3-93 
Malaysia 

ethnic conflict and cooperation in, views ot 
Mahatir Mohamad on, (l)2,8-9(D) 
political situation in, views of Mahathir 
Mohamad on, (1)4-9{D) 

MANDELA, Nom/.ano Winnie 
Third World Prize (1985) jointly awarded 
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manufacturing 
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MARTIN, Guy 

iniclc by on thr impact of f ranc Zone 
membership on I'rancophonc Africa, 

(1)205-35 

Mexico 

political situation in, (4)146S(R) 
transnational corporations in (motor 
tndustry), (4)1455(4) 

Middle East 

political situation in: views of Neil Kinnock 
on, (4)1 146-8(D); views of Yassir 
Arafat on, (2)399-410(D) 
mi|;ration 

international; of the skilled, causes of and 
efforts to prevent in the ‘I'hird World, 

(l)157-<i9; restrictions on in Third 
World, (1)169-75 

internal, causes and effects of, (3)I097(R) 
military 

in South Africa, relations of with civilian 
government, (4))459-60(R) 
military rule 

in Latin America, (3)107fr-82(l'R) 
minerals 

exploitation of in Namibia, political 
economy of, (1)53-6 
reliance on exports of as a cause of 

dependence of Alrican states, (3)916- 
52 

sea bed exploitation of, cooperation in the 
Pacific Re[;ion in, (2)594-619 
motor industry 

in Mexico, (4)1455(R) 

MOUNTBATTEN of Burma, Earl 
buijtraphy of, reviewed, (1)365' 6(R) 
MOWf.tS, Chris 

article by on the Israeli occupation of South 
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Mozambique 

South Africa, rehitions with, (2)734-5(M); 

(3) I065(M) 

Tanzania, relations with, (3)I065(M), 

(4) 1413(M) 

twentieth-century history ot, (1)376-K(R) 

Zimbabwe, relations with, (4)I414(M) 

Multi-Fibre Arrangement, see General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
multinational corporations, see transnational 
corporations 

MURRAY-HUDSC3N, Anne, Brian Hackland 
and Brian Wood article by on struggle for 
independence in Namibia, (1)51-77 


Namibia 

agriculture and fishing in, (1)56 7 
commerce and banking in, (1)57 
international diplomacy and moves towards 
independence in,(1)72-6 
international law and the situation in, 

(2) 540-58 

minerals exploitation, political economy of, 
(1)53-6 

political developments in, (1)66-72 
repressive policies of South Africa in, (1 )58- 
66 

struggle for independence in, (1)51-77 
nationalisation 

in Tanzania, impact of, (4)1443—4(R) 
NATO, see North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation 
New Caledonia 

French policy towards political 

development of, and nuclear testing in 
the area, (2)627-38 
Nicaragua 

situation in since Sandinist revolution, 

(1) 346-8(FR) 

NICHOUS. David 

article by on the rise and fall of Duvalierism 
in Haiti, (4)1239-52 
Non-Aligned Movement, (1 )302 -4(M): 

(2) 769-73(I-R); (4)139‘)- 1400(M' 

North Atlantic Treaiv Organisation, (2)705- 
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(4)13X2-3(M) 
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North-South relations. (2)769-73(FR I; 
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nuclear weapons and materials 
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Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaiv on. 

(2) ,559-82;(2)67’ 9(M; 
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of South Pacitic Forunj, (1)292-3(M) 
testing ot in Pacific, French and US police 
towards, (2)627-3.8 

nutrition, see ulsu famine and food shortages 
and development, (3)1095-6(R) 
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OAPEC, see Organisation of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries 
OAU, see Organisation of African Unity 
O'BIUEN, Richard 

article by on the effects of changing oil 
prices on developing countries, 
(4)1309-24 

OECD, see Organisation for Economic- 
Cooperation and Development 
oil 

trade in from Africa, character of, (3)939-43 
prices of, effects of changes in on 

developing countries, (4)1309-24 
OPEC, ice Organisation of Petroleum 
Eixporting Countries 

Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, (1)3I2(M); (2)729(M); 
(4)1405(M) 

Organisation of African Unity, (1)323-5(M); 

(3)1061-3(M); (4)141Q(M) 

(Organisation for Economic (Cooperation and 
Development, (4)I390-2(M) 

Organisation ol Petroleum Exporting 

Countries, (1)307-12(M): (2)730-1(M): 
(3)I055-7(M);(4)1402-4(M) 

Pacific Region 

democracisatiun and dictatorship in,(4)ix- 
xii(E) 

French and US policy towards political 
development and nuclear psilicy in, 
(2)62I-3X; (4)1325-36 

sea-bed exploitation of minerals in, 
cooperation in, (2)594-619 
PAINTER, James 

article by on civilianisation of government 
in Guatemala, (3)818-44 
Pakistan 

recent history of, (I)348-5I(I R) 

Palestine 

history of since 1876, (l)379-gO(R) 
Occupied Territories of; the economics of, 
(4)1460-1(R); Israeli policy in, (l)ix- 
xiii(E) 

views of Yassir Arafat on struggle of people 
of, (2)399-410(D) 

Palestine Liberation Organisation 
history and character of, (1)381-2(R) 
views of Yassir Arafat on, (2)399-410 
views of Farouk Kaddoumi on, (2)411- 
24(D) 

Papua-New Guinea 
education in, (2)774-9(F'R) 


PAYER, Cheryl 

article by on the World Bank and the debt 
crisis, (2)658-76 

Permanent Committee for Arab-African 
Cooperation, (3)I052-3(M) 

Peru 

APRA; economic policies, (1)130-3; 

(4)1125-7; guerrillas, policy of 
towards, (1)134-5; policies of, (1)128- 
36; revival of and background to 
success in 1984 election, (1)106-28 
debts of, policies towards, (l)vii(E); (1)128- 
9;(4)1129-34(D) 

economic and political situation in, (1)100- 
36; (2)760-8(ER); (4)1127-9(D) 
government of Ferdinand Belaiinde in, 
policies of, (1)100-6 
PF.TCH, Trevor 

article by on economic dependency in 
Belize, (3)1002-19 
PETRAS, James and Howard Brill 

article by on IMF policies towards Latin 
America, (2)425-48 
Philippines 

government of Corey Aquino in, character 
of. (3)1020-30 

revolutionary opposition in. (1)258 -76 
politics 

of interest groups, (2)507-39 
in Latin America, academic study of, 
(4)1438-42(FR) 

in the Third World, academic study of, 

(1) 373-4(R) 

poverty 

in the Third World, and its alleviation, 

views of Neil Kinnock on, (4)1135-9(1) 
POWER, Paul 1- 

article by on Israeli raid on Iraq’s nuclear 
reactor, (3)845-68 
PREBLSCH, Raiil 

obituary of, (3)xxi-xxii 
protectionism 

directed against least developed countries, 
impact of on their economic 
performance, (2)449-85 
Puerto Rico 

the political economy of coffee-growing in 
(nineteenth century), (4)I446{R) 

RAVENHILL.John 

article by on reforms in international trade 
in favour of least developed countries, 

(2) 449-85 
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-ccent pubJicatiuns 

listed, {1)391-8; (2)78S-91: (3)1117-24; 
(4)1473-80 
■efugees 

from Afghanistan, economic activities of, 
(4)1451-2(R) 

development and, (4)1451-2(R) 
situations producing, in the Third World, 

(1) 151-7fi 
egiunal integration 

in Latin America, (3)l082-A(f 'R) 

•evolution 

academic study of, (l)3fc4(R) 

<OI'F, Sue Rabbitt 
article by on decolonisation and 

denuclearisation in New Caledonia 
and other parts of the Pacific, (2)621- 
38 

fOUSL, William and John C Griffin 
article by on counter-trade as a Third World 
development strategy, (1 )177-204 
•ubber, natural 

discussions and agreemenis on prices and 
production of, (l)288-9(M); 

(2) 695(M); (4)1377- 8(M) 

iUBF.NBERG, Cheryl A 

article by on Israeli foreign policy in 
C.entral America, (3)896 -915 
ural development 

in China, (3)978-1001; (4)1450-1(R) 
energy, the role of in, (3)1097-9(R) 
state-sponsored, in Cihana, deleterious 
impact ot, (4)1463(R) 

lAUCt^ see Southern Alriean Development 
Coordination Conference 
auctions 

growth of pressure for imposition ol against 
South Africa, (1)788-99 
iAWYl'R, Steve 

article by on French and US pcdicy towards 
political development and nuclear 
testing in the Pacific, (4)1325-36 

cicncc 

in the Islamic world, (3)1091-2(R) 
iHARPE, Kenneth and Morris J Blachman 
article by on anti-democratic tendencies in 
formulation of US foreign policy, 
(4)1271-1308 
hipping 

national registration ot, UN discussions of, 

(1)280-1(M); (3)1032-3(M) 
iHORROCK, Tim 


article by on movements for 

dcmocratisation and against American 
influence in South Korea, (4)1195- 
1218 

Sikhs 

autonomy movements of in India, 

(3)1106(K) 

sociology 

of sub Saharan Africa, academic study of, 
(3)1103-4(R) 

South Africa 

black struggle in, (l)xiv-xvi; (2)486-506; 

(2) 747-51(HR);(3)xiii-xx 
Commonwealth policy towards, (2)711- 

!5(M) 

international debt of, crisis in repayment ot, 

(3) 793-817 

views of Ned KinniKk on situation in, 

(4) 1143-6(D) 

military in, relations ol with civilian 
government, (4)1459-60(R) 
Mo'rambique, relations ot with, (2)734-5(M) 
Namibia, policy ol towards, (1)51-77 
political developments in since 1983, (2)486- 
506 

‘refomi’ policies of, hallowness of, (3)i\- 
xii{F.) 

sanctions against; and divestment from, 
growing pressurts tor, (1)78-99; UN 
discussions ot, (4)1374-6 
Southern .Mrica, pol.-v ol in, 1 1 )52 
South Asia, see Asia, Stiuth 
South Pacific I'oruni 

adoption ol nuclear free /one by member- 
countries of, (11292-3(M) 

South-South cooperation 

views of Mahatir Mohamad on, (1)11(D) 
Southern African Development C'.oordinaiion 
Cionlcrencc, (1)328(M); (3)1063-5(M) 
Soviet Union 

Third World, interests ol in, (4)1470-1(R) 
US, negotiations with on arms control, 

(1) 289- 92(M); (2)699-705(M); 
(3)1042-4(M) 

Sudan 

recent psslitical and economic history ot, 

(2) 752-9(FR) 

TAMBO, Oliver 

Third World Lecture by, (3)xiu-xx 
Tan'/ania 

Angola, relations with, (2)734(M) 
manufacturing in, history of, (4)1456-7(R| 
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Tanzania {cnntinHed) 

Mozambique, relations with, (3)1065(M); 
(4)H13(M) 

nationalisation in, impact ol, (4)I443-4(R) 
Zambia, relations with, (1)328-9(M) 
TAYLOR, Lewis 

article by on policy of (>overnmcnt of Alan 
Garcia Perez in Peru, (1)100- 36; ire 
ulio (3)952 

Third World Foundation News, (3)1071-3; 

(4)1419-23 

Third World Lecture 1986 

delivered by Oliver Tambo, (3)xiii-xx 
Third World Prize 1985 

awarded to Nelson Kolihahia Mandela and 
Nomzano Winnie Mandela, citation, 
(l)xi\-xvi 

THORSSON, ln^a 

biof;raphical sheicli ot, (1)16(1)) 
interview with on disarmament issues, 
(1)16-37(0) 

alternatives to arms industry and trade, 
views of on, (1)26-7(L)) 
chemical weapons, controls on use ol, views 
of on, (1)35-6(1)) 

nuclear power, hazards of, views of on, 
(1)35-6(1)) 
tin 

discussions and aurccments on prices and 
production of, (2)69,5-9(M); (3)1039- 
4I(M); (4)1378-9(M) 
tobacco industry 

international influence of, (31I093-4(R) 

trade 

ot least developed countries, character ot, 
restrictions on and prescriptions lor 
encouragement ot, (2)449-85 
transnational corporations 

in Mexico (motor industry), (4)1455(R) 

UN discussions on, (l)280(M); (3)1032(M); 
(4)1370-1(M) 

underdevelopment 
in Asia, (3)1112- I4(R) 

Franc Zone membership of Francophone 
African states as a cause of, (1 )205-35 
United Nations Cocoa Conference, (3)1037-8 
United Nations Commission for Trade and 
Development 

commodity prices, discussions on by, 
(3)1034-5 

Generalised System of Preferences under, 
(1)277-8{M) 


Trade and Development Board of, (2)680- 
2(M);(4)1367-9(M) 

United Nations Commission on Transnationa 
Corporations, (1)280(M); (3)1032(M); 
(4)I370-I{M) 

United Nations Conference on Conditions fo 
the Registration of Ships, (1)280-1(M); 
(3)1032-3(M) 

United Nations Conference on Sanctions 
Aftainst Racist South Africa, (4)1374- 
6(M) 

United Nations Conference on United 
Nations Decade for Women (1985), 

(1) 282-»(M) 

United Nations Convention on the Law of thi 
Sea, see also minerals 

discus.sions of Preparatory Commission for 
International Sea-Bed Authority and 
International Tribunal for the Law of 
the Sea, (1)2«4-6(M); (4)L369-70(M) 
United Nations, Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Or(;anisaiion, (1)27H-80(M); 

(2) 685-7(M)i (4)137)-2(M) 

United Nations Food and Agriculture 

Organisation discussions of on food 
security, (2)687-9(M) 

United Nations General Assembly 

mcctin(;s of, (2)682-5(M); (4)1372-4(M) 
United Nations system 

critique of operations of, (4)1464-S(R) 
United States 

arms control, nc'i^otiations with Soviet 
Union on, (I )289-92(M) • (2)69*)- 
705(M); (3)1(M2-4(M); (4)1379- 
82(M) 

ASEAN, relations ol with, (4)1397-9(M) 
Central America, policy of towards, 

ciKiperation with Israel in, (3)910-15 
Dominican Republic, economic dependency 
of on, (1)249-54 

foreign policy ot; anti-democratic 

tendencies in fonnulation of, (4)1271 
1308; critique of principles behind, 
(4)1253-70 

Gulf, policy of in, (4)1444-5(R) 
international debt of Third World countries 
policy of towards, (l)xi-xii(E) 

Japan, relations with, (1)11-12(D) 

Pacific, policy of towards political 

development and nuclear testing in, 
(2)621-38 

South Korea, policy towards, (4)1195-1218 
Soviet Union, relations with, (1)13 
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Third World, relitiun!, with of, (2)769- 
73(I-R) 

ISSR, sec Soviet U nion 

ALI'NCIA, Mark] 

article by on cooperation in marine mineral 
exploitation in the Pactfic Ke);inn, 
(2)594-619 
icinam 

occupation of Kampuchea by, views of 
Mahatir Mohamad on, (t)15(L)) 

arfare 

between I raq and I ran, cconomic 
consequcnces of, (3)869-95 
in Latin America, (1)384-5(R) 

'arsaw Pact, (2)71Q(M); (3)1045-6(M); 

(4)1384-6(M) 

'eslern Lconomic Summit 
12th meeting of (Tokyo 1986), (4)1392 
.5(M) 


wheat 

international discussions on production and 
prices of, (3)1038-9(M) 

women 

development process, involvement ot in, 
(l)375-6(R) 

new international division of labour, 
involvement of in, (1 j366-9(R) 

status ot, UN Cionterence on (Nairobi 
1985), (I)282-*(M); (2)5S3- 93 
WOOD, Brian, Brian Hackland and Anne 
Murray Hudson article by on struggle 
(or independence in Namibia, (1)51-7'^ 
World Bank, (2)689-90(M); (3)1033-»(M): 
(4)I386-9(M) 

Third World debt, policies of towards, 
(l)viii-x(t), (2)658 -76 

Zambia 

Tani'.ania, relations with, (1)328-9(M) 

Zimbabwe 

Mozambique, lelalions of with, (4)14I4(M) 


•V 


II 


Geographical Index 


Aff'hanistan, (4)M51-2(R) 

Africa {see also mdividmil countries), (1)205- 
35; (1)295-7(M); (1)378(R); (2)722-4(M); 
(3)916-52; (3)1052-3(M); (3)1063(M); 

(3)1103-4(R); {4)1372-4(M); (4)1411- 
12(M);(4)1461-2(R) 

Angola, (2)734-5 
Antarctica, (2)71 l(M) 

ArKfiitina. (1)39-50; (4)1446-7(R) 

Asia {see also individual countries), (3)1112- 
14(R) 

Asia, South (see also individual countries), 

(2)724-6(M) 

Asia, Southeast {see also individual lounlries), 
0)14-15(D); (l)30O-2(M); (1)321-2(M); 

(2) ;i9-21(M); (4)1379-9(M) 

Asia, Soutliwcsl (see also individual lounlries), 

(3) 1114 15(R) 

Banj'ladcsh, (3)110K-10(R) 

Barbados, (I)3«K-9(R) 

Belize, (3)1002- 19 

Bolivia, (1)137-50; (2)760-8(l'R) 

Botswana, (3)1101-3(R) 

Brazil, (l)387-8(R); (4)1151-94; (4)1452-4(R) 

C^aribhean (sec also individual countries). 

(l)3irt- 17(M); (2)774-9(l'R) 

Central America (see also individual omntries), 
(1)31S-20(M); (2)721-2(M); (2)73I-2(M); 

(3) 896-915; (3)1057-60(M); (4)1405- 
10(M) 

Chile, (2)760-S(l'K); (3)1076-82(rR); (4)1447- 
9(R) 

Cihina (People’s Republic), (3)978-1001; 

(4) 1450-1(R);(4)1457-9(R) 

Colombia, (2)639-57 

Dominican Republic, (1)237-57 

Kgypt, (1)382-3(R); (2)514-20 
Ethiopia, (2)780-3 (FRj 

Ealklands/Malvinas Islands, (1)384-5(R) 

France, (1)205-35; (2)627-38; (2)722-3(M): 
(3)1049-51;(4)1325-36 

Ghana, (4)1463(R) 


Guatemala, (2)760-8(l-R); (3)818-44; (3)896- 
915 

Haiti, (3)1115 16(R); (4)1239-52 

India, (1)380-1(R); (2)531-6; (3))094-5(R); 
(3)1106(R) 

Indonesia, (4)1219-38 

Iran, (1)341-5(I'R), (2)520-4; (3)869-95; 

(3) 1110-12(R); (4)1467- 8(R) 

Iraq,(3)845-68; (3)869-95 

I.srael, (1 )ix-Mii(E); (3)845-68; (3)896-915; 

(4) 1351 -66; (4)1460-1(R) 

Japan, (1)11-12(13); (4)1457-9(R) 

Kampuchea, (1)322-3(M); (3)l06O-)(M) 
Kenya, (3)1104-5(R) 

Korea, South, (2)523 -31; (4) 1195-1218; 

(4)I468-70(R) 

l.atin America (see also individual lounlries], 

(1) ix(K);(l)31.3-l5(M); (1)384 -6; (2)425 
48; (2)760-8(FR); (2)774-9(rR); (3)10/h 
86(FR); (4)1407- 8; (4)l438-42(rR); 

(4)1463-4(R) 

1 ebanon, (4)1337-66 

Malaysia, (I )4—9(13) 

Mexico, (4)1455(R); (4)1468(R) 

Mozambique, (1)376-8(R); (2)734-5(M); 
(3)1065(M); (4)1413 14(M) 

Namibia, (1)58-77; (2)540- 58 
New Caledonia, (2)627-38 
Nicaragua, (1)34(>-8(I-R) 

Pakistan, (1)348-51(FR) 

Palestine, (l)ix-xiii(F,); (1)379-80(R); (2)399- 
410(D); (4)1460-l(R) 

Papua-New Guinea, (2)774-9(I-R) 

Peru, (1)100-36; (2)760-8(FR); (4)1125-34(0' 
Philippines, (1)258-76; (3)1020-30 
Puerto Rico, (4)1446(R) 

South Africa, (l)xiv-xvi; (1)51-77; (1)78-99: 

(2) 486-506; (2)711-15(M); (2)734-5(M). 
(2)747-51 (l-R); (3)ix-xii(E); (3)xiif-xx; 
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(3) 793-817; (4)1143-6(1)); (4)1374-6; 

(4) 1459-60(R) 

et Union, (1)289-92(M); (2)699-705(M); 
(3)1042-4(M);(4)1470-I(R) 
m, (2)752-9(I'R) 


£ania,(l)328-9(M);(2)734(M); 

(3) 1065(M); (4)1413(M); (4)1443-4(R); 

(4) 1456-7(R) 


United States, (l)xi-xiii(E); (1)11-13(1)); 

(1)249-54; (1)289-92; (2)621-38; (2)699- 
705(M); (2)769-73(rR); (3)910-15; 

(3) 1042-4(M); (4)1195-1218; (4)1253-70; 

(4) 1271-1308; (4)1379-82(M): (4)1397- 
9(M); (4)1444-5(R) 

Vietnam, (1)!5(D) 

Zambia, (1)328-9(M) 

Zimbabwe, (4)I414(M) 
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Title Index of Books Reviewed 


Agraruin Reform in Ethiopia by DissalcKn 
Rahmato (Herbert F.kwc-Ekwe) (FR) 

(2) 780-3 

Aluminium Industry m India, The: Promises, 
Prospects, (.Constraints and Impact by V B 
Lai. 1) K. Abrol, P R Bose and K Kumar 
(Ronnie Graham) (3)1094-5 
Amntsar: Mrs Gandhi's Last Battle by Mark 
Tully and Sati.th Jacob (Rajiv A Kapur) 

(3) 1106 

Arah Relnrth: Pam and Ecstasy by Jacques 
Berque (Joan F.beid) (3)1107-8 

Bangladesh: Biography of a Muslmi Nation by 
Charles Peter O’Donnell (Gowher Ri/vi) 
(3)1108-10 

Bangladesh; A New Nation in an Old Setting 
by Crait; Baxter (Gowher Ri/vi) (3)1108-10 
Bargaining for Reality: The Construction of 
Social Relations in a Muslim Community by 
Lawrence Rosen (Joan Ebeid) (3)1107-8 
Botswana' Liberal Democracy and the Labour 
Reserve in Southern Afnia by Jack Parson 
(Gloria Ma.sale) 1101-3 

Chile after 1973: Elements for the Analysis of 
Military Rule ed. by David E Hojman 
(Harold Blakemore) (I'R) (3)1076-82 
Chile: The Pinochet Decade by Phil O'Brien 
and Jackie Roddick (Colin Henfrey) (FR) 
(2)760-8 

Church in Braed, The - The Politics of 
Religion by Thomas C Bruncau (Kathy 
Piper) (4)1452-4 

Church and Politics in Chile: Challenges to 
Modem Capitalism by Brian H Smith 
(George Gclber) (4)1447-9 
Coffee and the Growth of Agrarian Capitalism 
m Nineteenth Century Puerto Rico by Laird 
W Bergad (Roben G Greenhill) (4)1446 
Collective Clientalism: The Lome Conventions 
and North-South Relations by John 
Ravenhill (Tony Hill) (3)1099-1101 
Common Fund, The Commonwealth 

Scerruriat (Stephen Chan) (FR) (1)355-63 

Debt Crisis and the World Economy, The 
Commonwealth Secretarial (Stephen Chan) 
(FR) (1)355-63 


Development and Crisis in Brazil, 1930-1983 
by Luiz Bresser Pereira (Colin M Lewis) 

(1) 387-8 

Disappeared, The: Voices from a Secret War bi 
John Simpson and Jana Bennett (Mario Jose 
Bennett) (4)1446-7 

Economies of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
The by Fawzi A Gharaibch (Abbas 
Alnasrawi) (4)1460-1 

Economy of Barbados I94&-1980, The ed. by 
D Worrell (Frank Long) (1)388-9 
Education and Income Determination in 
Kenya by Arne Bigsten (R A Obudho) 

(3) 1104-5 

Education in Latin America and the 
Caribbean: Trends and Prospects, 1970- 
2000 by Jose Blat Gimeno (Keith Wat.son) 
(FR) (2)774-9 

Education and Society; A Sociology of African 
Education by Ansu Dana (D N Sifuna) 

(4) 1461-2 

Educational Planning in a Decentralised 
System: The Papua New Guinea Expenente 
by Mark Bray (Keith Watson) (F'R) (2)774- 
9 

Educational Research Environments in the 
Developing World ed. by Sheldon Shaelter 
and John A Nkinyangi (Keith Watson) (FR' 

(2) 774-9 

Emerging International Economic Order. Tin- 
Dynamic Processes, Constraints and 
Opportunities ed. by Harold K Jacobson 
and Su.san Sid/anski (Thomas F' Mayer) 
(l)370)-3 

Ending Hunger: an Idea Whose Time Has 
Come The Hunger Project (Philip Al.ston) 
(FR) (3)1086-9 

Energy in the Transition from Rural 
Subsistence ed. by Miguel S Wionezek, 
Gerald Foley and Ariane vab Buren (Yehia 
El-Mahgary) (3)1097-9 
Ethiopia - The Challenge of Hunger by 
Graham Hancock (Herbert Ekwe-Ekwel 
(FR) (2)780-3 

Ethiopia, Great Britain, and the United iialr' 
- 1941-1974 by Harold G Marcus (Herben 
Ekwe-Ekwe) (FR) (2)780-3 
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New Social Movements and the State in Latin 
America ed. by Divid Slater (Peter Calvert) 
(FR) (4)1438-42 

Nicaragua: The first Five Yean ed. by 
Thomas Walker (Ruben Bem'os) (FR) 

(1) 346-8 

Nimem and the Revolution of Ois-May by 
Mansour Khalid (Peter Woodward) (F-'R) 

(2) 752-9 

Non-Aligned, The: The UN and the 
Superpowers by Richard L Jackson (Robert 
A Mortimer) (FR) (2)769-73 
Nurth-SoHth Dialogue, The - Making it Work 
Commonwealth Secretariat (Stephen Chan) 
(FR) (1)355-63 

Nuclear Ih'oliferation Today by Leonard S 
Spector (Ben Schitf) (F'R) (1)351^ 
Nutrition and Development ed. by Mar(;aret 
Bi.swas and Per Pinstrup Anderson (Adolfo 
Mascarenhas) (3)1095-6 


P! O, The. The Rise and Fall of the Palestine 
Liberation Movement by jillian Becker 
(Jamal R Nassar) (1)381-2 
Palestine and the Palestinians 1876-/983 by 
Pamela Ann Smith (Naseer H Aruri) 
(1)379-80 

Part ol My Soul by Winnie Mandela, ed. by- 
Anne Benjamin and adapted by Mary 
Benson (('.osmos Desmond) (F'R) (2)747- 
51 

Persistent Pastoralists - Nomadic Societies in 
Transition by Peter Rigby (Herbert F.kwc- 
Ekwe) (FR) (2)780- 3 

Peru: Paths of Poverty by Michael Reid (Colin 
Henfrcy) (FR) (2)760-8 
Political Change and Underdevelopment: A 
Critical Introduction to Third World Politics 
by Vicky Randall and Robin Theobald 
(Cihristopher Clapham) (FR) (4)1427-32 
Political Environment of Economic Planning in 
Iran, 1971-1983, The: From Monarchy to 
Islamic Republic by Hossein Razavi and 
Firouz Vakil (Val Moghadam) (4)1467-8 
Politics and Dependency in the Third World: 
The Case of Latin America by Ronald 
Munck (Colin Henfrcy) (PR) (2)760-8 
Politics in Mexico ed. by George Philip (Ian 
Roxborough) (4)1468 

Politics, Policies and Economic Development in 
Latin Amerua ed. by Roben Wesson (Peter 
Calvert) (FR) (4)1438-42 


Politia, Power and Revolution: An 

Introduction to Comparative Politics by 
Peter Calvert (T J Nossiter) (1)364-5 
Power, Passions and Purpose: Prospects for 
North-South Negotiations ed. by Jagdish N 
Bhagwati and John Gerard Ruggie (Robert 
A Mortimer) (3)1089-91 
Pretoria's Praetorians: Civil-Military Relation: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


some of these desiderata are not new, the three authors present very- 
convincing arguments for the urgent need to implement them. Policymakers in 
both industrial and less developed countries should read carefully into these 
suggestions otherwise we may face the risk of gloomy forecasts becoming a 
reality. 

From the fifth chapter on, the topic of integration becomes the focal point. 
TTiis is introduced by an interesting paper by Juan Somavfa, emphasising the 
importance of the political aspects of regional cooperation with particular 
reference to border disputes and democracy. It contains a list of the lines of 
action which could he taken by the Latin American countries to further the 
objective of achieving internal and international peace in the region. 

The following chapters concentrate on the economic aspects of regional 
integration with particular reference to several case studies evaluating the 
results of the CACM, CARICOM, and the Andean Pact in increasing the trade 
flows among themselves. These are preceded by a general discussion by Jos6 
Antonio Ocampo and a precis by Dragostav Avramovic on the causes of the 
recent collapse of intra-Latin American trade. 

Ocampo’s article is a most interesting piece. It deals witli the financial 
aspects of intra-regional trade and examines closely what can be considered the 
most important obstacle at present to increasing trade between the Latin 
American countries; the system of payments. Ocampo makes the point that 
intra-regional trade disequilibria have forced deficit countries to reduce their 
imports from LAIA (Latin American Integration Association) countries. 
Ocampo analyses the LAIA payments agreement (based on reciprocal lines of 
credit and multilateral compensation agreements) and attributes the decline of 
trade flows among Latin American countries to the inadequacy of the available 
lines of credit, which around 198(1 led some countries to operate outside the 
agreement. This problem was further aggravated in 1982. when the system of 
coverage was drastically reduced due to the withdrawal of several countries of 
their debtor balances from multilateral compensation. The chapter concludes 
by offering several lines of action for reforming the payments system. 

However varied the topics dealt with and the variety of opinions expressed 
throughout the book there were a number of recurrent views and a certain 
homogeneity in the style of argumentation of several of the authors. For 
instance: on the diagnosis of the current economic situation and the causes of 
its steady deterioration; on the desirability of policies geared towards 
redistribution of income and more autonomous development in Latin America 
and economic expansion and less trade protectionism in the industrial 
countries; on the urgency of reforming multilateral lending agencies; and. on 
the need for the Latin American countries to act more in concert. Even the 
language used by some of the authors is strikingly similar; Tinaiicial 
permissibility', ‘external vulnerability’ of Latin America and its 'insertion' in 
the international system, not to mention the obvious 'centre' and 'periphery'. 
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charges of enriching himself at the state’s expense was perhaps best 
reflected by General Ali Said, chairman of the Supreme Court, who 
asserted that “Indonesians who don't feel insulted by a recent article in 
an Australian newspaper on the alleged business dealings by President 
Suharto's family should relinquish their citizenship'.’ 

The economy in crisis 

rhe oil boom which has carried the Suharto regime forward so 
successfully throughout the past decade has now collapsed and bleak 
predictions are being made about the future. I'he World Bank’s 198( 
Report on the Indonesian economy, produced in June, forecast les; 
than 2 per cent annual GDP growth for the next two years whiU 
Western embassy sources predicted that GDP would decline by as mud 
as ^ per cent this ycar.*^ 

Oil and nuturul gas have accounted for about 70 per cent <» 
Indonesia's foreign exchange earnings and about 65 per cent of stati 
revenue. I'hc 1986 budget announced in January this year cut overal 
state expenditure by 7 per cent with a drastic curb of 22 per cent in the 
outlay on development projects. Moreover, the budget was soon shown 
to be out of touch with reality because it assumed that world oil price' 
would level out at $25 a barrel, whereas within three months, prices had 
dropped to around $13 a barrel. Attempts to boost non-oil exports to 
reduce the country’s reliance on oil have been a major part ol 
government policy for more than a year, but the results have been 
negligible. 

In an economy where the state controls such a huge proportion 
economic activity, cutbacks on the scale planned in the 1986 budgd 
affect the fortunes of many businesses that have lived for years un 
government contracts. The decline in development projects provided 
for in the budget led commentators to warn in January that some 13,(»<ld 
small and medium-sized contractors would be forced out of business h\ 
the retrenchment. 

Foreign investors have shied away from Indonesia, discouraged b> 
cumbersome and corrupt bureaucracy. The level of investment in 19S-'’ 
was less than half that of the previous year. Much of the criticism 
levelled at Indonesian economic management by the World Bank iin‘- 


^ Jakarta Fast, 2^ May IVWi. 
s Finanital Times (London) 7 June I9S<). 
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countries, including France, Italy and Switzerland, felt that the proposal was i 
ill-advised, in that it might have the effect of removing competent international civil 1 
servants, solely in order to preclude the re-election of M’Bow.'' | 

▲General Assembly (UNGA) 

Special Session on the Critical Fxonomic Situation in Africa 
New York, 27-31 May 1986 

■The General Assembly's special session on Africa, the first to concentrate on the 
problems of a single region, was attended by representatives of the UN’s 159 
member-countries, including twenty-two ministers. Al.so present was Pre.sident ^ 
Abdou Dioul of Senegal, current Chairman of the Organisation of African Unity , 
(OAU), which had initially requested the session in July 1985. At its conclusion, the ‘ 
session adopted the UN Programme of Action for African Economic Recovery and I 
Development 1986-90, closely based on the OAU's own African Priority ■ 
Programme for Economic Recovery 1986-90 (APPER). 

Present Diouf presented the session with a report formulated by the OAU and the 
UN Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) in a series of meetings. After analysing 
the present crisis and future prospects of Africa, the report presented the APPER. 
first adopted by the OAU Summit in Addis Ababa in July 1986,'’ as the basis for a 
collective African effort towards self-reliance. According to the report, rising I 
population, declining per capita agricultural production, falling commodity prices, I 
ecological damage, external debt, domestic policy shortcomings, conflicts and * 
natural disasters combined to create a crisis in Africa far beyond the scope of the 
present prolonged drought. The priority projects proposed in the APPER required a 
total of $128bn over the next five years, including $.57bn for agriculture and $6()bn in 
related support of agricultural development. Of the total, J82bn, or around 70 per 
cent, had already been pledged by African countries, leaving a target for international 
assistance of $46bn. or an annual average of $9bn over the period of the 
programme.'’ In presenting the report. President Diouf described agriculture as the 
■priority of priorities’ tor Africa, a fact recognised in the APPER. He said the 
emphasis of the programme was on the mobilisation of domestic resources within 
Africa, and the improved use of external assistance. The .30 per cent of the total, 
requested from the international community, was needed as a complement tn ' 
Africa's internal efforts to achieve self-sufficiency. Pre.sident Diouf al.so spoke of the 
need to improve Africa’s economic environment by stabilising commodity prices at 
remunerative levels, increasing the flow of concessional resources to the continent, 
and alleviating Africa’s burden of external debt service, estimated at an annual 
average of between $14bn and $25bn over the next five years. 

The response of the major industrialised countries was both enthusiastic and 
dismissive, with countries such as the US, Britain, France, West Germany and Japan 
praising the document’s tendency towards self-criticism, and the African ' 
governments’ tendency to indict their past obses.sions with urbanisation and 
expensive industrialisation projects at the expense of agricultural development, and 
inefficient state bureaucracy. They also welcomed the emphasis, echoed in many of 
their own speeches at the session, on self-reliance, and the concessions made to the J 
philosophy of free markets and private enterprise. They refused, however, to® 
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him, the PMDB, as main authors of the Plan, and the PFL, who largely 
make up his ministry. He has turned the government of the ‘New 
Republic' to the right and bet all on a single card. I’he momentum of the 
Plan should last until the November elections, and should pay off in 
terms of the structure and character of the Constituent Assembly; but 
then? Already, as noted above, there are “enemies of the Plan*. 
Already there is worry about inflation, the deficit, and about the 
long-term ability of the government to impose upon Brazil the rigour, 
discipline and control which are needed to make the Plan work.The 
jiscais do Sarney cannot easily prevent manufacturers from producing 
‘new' lines, only slightly modified, but at substantially higher prices, 
rhe over-heated economy already is causing concern: will the short, 
sharp shock peter out. or be modified and qualified out of existence? 

If the Cruzado Plan comes to grief, Sarney has no party to which to 
turn for support, and the politicians, who today applaud, will run for 
cover. The people, the fiscais do Sarney, will find prices rising again, 
and the right, now riding high, and strong in government, will be 
discredited. And the left? One of the best-informed and most 
perceptive of Brazilian journalists, in a recent interview, drew an 
analogy, appropriately enough in Brazil, from football. There may be 
di.sagrcement and differences among players. Sometimes they may even 
send a rival a curling ball to confuse him. but. when goals have to be 
scored, when the need is acute, they will pass the ball to the player who 
can be guaranteed to score those goals. For the left in Brazil, at present, 
when the game becomes serious, the leading goal-scorer is still Brizola. 


See ‘A sindromc do austral' (‘The Austral Syndrome’). Srnhor, 27 May 1986. pp .1(1-2. Alw' 
Vfja, 6 June 1986, pp 126-7. 
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structures which spawn hunger and poverty and inequality in 
all spheres? 

kinnock: I take the view, and you quoted Nye Bevan, that liberty is a 
by-product of economic sufficiency, and the first battle to be 
fought is one for attaining the rudimentary level of economic 
sufficiency out of which can come the self-confidence and 
independence of spirit that is essential to the operation of 
democracy. Now the effect of those in government who are 
trying their best and those working for the community (I 
think they go beyond the definition of social workers, 
incidentally; 1 think that their commitment is much broader 
than that) is to stimulate that confidence, that independence 
amongst people who can gain their own living. And after, 
say, half a generation or a generation they can be much more 
assertive about their rights and expectations than they can be 
if they are living at the level of total destitution. It's a very big 
problem and it will take a long time; I couldn't possibly 
exaggerate how long and how complex the solution of this 
problem will be. There are only two reactions that are 
possible in these circumstances. One is to give up the struggle 
and to surrender to what appears to be inevitability; one can 
claim all kinds of justification for such a course of action- 
sentimental, 'realistic'—but the reality of the matter is that no 
one is actually helped. The other alternative is to realise that 
one has to start somewhere. And starts have already been 
made so that we can actually commit our strength and energy 
to those starts. Giving up is not a serious alternative. 

Ac:: Do you now feel encouraged to commit resources of aid or 
grant to that kind of a situation? That the assistance you might 
provide would be well utilised, and it would not he so much 
money down the drain as some experts suggest? 

kinnock: No, 1 don’t think it would be money down the drain. The 
intelligent thing to do, and I don't say this in any patronising 
sense, for we don’t want a new colonialism, is that there are 
people there in their hundreds of thousands, in their millions 
in India, some of whom are professionally engaged, others 
who could be counted as being among the recipients of aid. 
who are capable of identifying the areas in which investment 
would produce its best return for the people at which it is 
aimed. Unless we rely on their judgement and their 
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